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ClCBBO* 

-  Isf   drawing  attention  to  a  great  sans  at  Actinm^  moTed  by  the  autho<« 
qtiestion  of  whatsoever  nature  eon*  rity  of  arms ;    *'  ionium  auciorUate 
iiected  with  Cieero»  there  is  no  danger  vaUhani,  gvanium  miiiie:'*  and  thejr 
uf  missing  our  purpose  through  anjr  could  have  moved  by  no  other.  Last- 
want  of  reputed  interest  in  the  sub*  ly,  as  regards  the  personal  biography, 
ject.    NomMaUyt  it  is  not  easy  to  as-  although   the  sane  series  of  trials, 
sign  a  period  more  eventful*  a  revolu-  perils^  and  ealamicieSy  would  have  been 
tioQ  more  important*  or  a  personal  in  any  case  interesting  for  themselves, 
career  more  dramatic*  than  that  pe-  yet  undeniably  they  derive  a  separate 
riod^that   revolution — that   career*  power  of  aiTtfcttng  the  mind  from  the 
which*  with  almost  equal  right*  we  peculiar  merits  of  the  individual  con- 
may  describe  as  all  essentially  Cu»»  oemed.    Cicero  is  one  of  the  very  few 
ronianf  by  the  quality  of  the  interest  pagan  statesmen  who  can  be  described 
which  they  excite.     For  the  age*  it  as  a  thoughtfully  conscientious  man. 
was  fruitful  in  great  men;  but  amongst        It  is  not,  therefore*  any  want  of 
tliem  all,  if  we  except  the  sublime  splendid  attraction  in  our  subject  from 
Julian  leader,  none  as  regards  spleu-  which  we  are  likely  to  suffer.    It  is  of 
dour  of  endowments  stood  upon  the  this  very  splendour  that  we  complain* 
same  level  as  Cicero.     For  the  revo-  as  having  long  ago  defeated  the  sim- 
lutioD,  it  was  that  unique  event  which  plicities  of  truth*  and  preoccupied  the 
brought  ancient  civilization  into  con-  minds  of  all  readers  with  ideas  politi- 
tact    and   commerce  with   modem :  cally  romantic.     All  tutors*  school- 
since*  if  we  figure  the  two  worlds  of  masters*  academic  authorities*  together 
Paganism  and  Christianity  under  the  with  the  collective  eorp$  of  editors, 
idea  of  two  great   continents*  it  is  critics*  commentators,  have  a  natural 
U I  rough  the  isthmus  of  Rome  impe-  bias  in  tiebalf  of  a  literary  man  who 
rialixed  that  the  one  has  virtually  did  so  much  honour  to  literature*  and 
communicated  with  the  other.     Civil  who*  in  all  the  storms  of  his  difficidt 
law  and  Christianity*  the  two  central  life*  manifested  so  much  attachment 
forces  of  modem  civilisation*  were  to  the  pure  literary  interest.   Readers 
upon  that  isthmus  of  time  ripened  into  of  sensibility  acknowledge  the  eifect 
potent  establbhraents.     And  through  from  any  large  influence  of  deep  haU 
thoee  two  establishments,  combined  cyon  repose*  when  relieving  the  agita« 
with  the  antique  literature*  aa  through  tions  of  history;  as*  for  example, 
so  many  organs  of  metempsychosis*  that  which  arises  in  our  domestie 
did  the  pagan  world  pass  onwards*  annals  from  interposing  between  two 
whatever  portion  of  its  own  life  was  .bloody  reigns*  like  those  of  Henry 
fitted  for  surviving  its  own  peculiar  VI 11.  and  his  daughter  Mary*  the 
forms.     Yet*  in  a  revolution  thus  un-  serene  morning  of  a  childlike  king, 
exampled  for  grandeur  of  results,  the  destined  to  an  early  grave,  yet  in  the 
only  great  actor  who  stood  upon  the  mean  time  occupied  with  benign  coun« 
authority  of  his  character  was  Cicero*  sels  for  propagating  religion  or  for 
All  others*  from  Pompey*  Curio*  Do-  protecting  the  poor.     Such  a  repose, 
mitins,  Cato*  down  to  the  final  paitf*  the  same  lozory  of  rest  for  the  mind, 
vol..  XJi.  no.  cccxxi.  A 


12  Cicero4  [July* 

is  felt  hj  all  vho  traverse  the  great  stones*  not  metaphorical  nsed  at 
eueamstantial  record  of  those  tamol-  figures  of  speech  by  a  Clodian  nsol^ 
tnons  Roman  times»  vis.  the  Cicero-  we  British  anderstand  the  little 
nian  epistolary  correspondence.  Upon  comprehension  of  that  rough  horse- 
coming  suddenly  int%  dfef  luUs  of  pliJr  profier  tn  the  hustingsy  which 
angry  passions — her»;  upon  some  esn  yet  IM  ataiUblefor  the  rectifica- 
scheme  for  the  extension  of  litera-  tiou  of  any  continental  judgment, 
tnr^  hy  a  d^mMio  JiisterT,  pr  ^y  a  tf  f%t  do  yoi|  eaU  U?"  sms  a  Oet^ 
coijit>ariM«  of  Qmk  w|tt)  Rqm|n  myi  f09i«#nt%t^  I  •*  why,  Uiat  kriek- 
Juruprudeace' ;  there,  again*  upon  bat  might  break  a  man's  leg ;  and 
some  ancient  problem  from  the  quiet  this  paving-stone  would  be  sufficient 
fields  of  philosophy^literary  men  are  to  fracture  a  skull."  Too  true :  tbey 
already  prejudiced  in  favour  of  one  certainly  might  do  so*  But,  for  aU 
irMaln  thelbidst  of  belHi^ereot  partis  that#  our  Biitish  ez'pecienoe  of  el 


sans*  was  the  patron  of  intellectual  tioneering  "rough  and- tombliog'*  has 

interest.     But  amongst  Christian  na-  long  blunted  the  edge  of  our  moral 

tions  this  prejudice  has  struck  deeper:  anger.     Contested  elections  are  un- 

Cicero  was  not  merely  a  philosopher  |  known  to  the  continent — hitherto  even 

he  was  one  who  cultivated  ethics ;  he  to  those  nations  of  the  continent  which 

was  himself  the  authos  of  an  e^iieal  bM«t  of  repreac&lative  § oieranMnts* 

igrst^m.  composed  with  the  pious  pMf-  AnAwith  ne  aaperienee  of  tbidr  in* 

pose  ot  traiaiqg  to  wh«t  he  H^Ugfat  oenveolaneoi^  uiiv  have  M  jrel  neee 

jjiat  moral  view*  bis  oiJy  aim.    This  of  the  popular  fofoes  in  whWh  seek 

systeqa  sttTYiveib  i^  studied  to  this  day*  contests  originate*    We,  e|i  the  other 

is  honoured  perhaps  ei^travagaoUy*  hand*  are  familUir  with  aiwh  iceoest 

and  has  repeiiti^ly  befin  proneuuefd  What  R^me  sew  epun  ena  sole  btisc* 

the  bes^  practic«^l  theery  to  whiob  lAga*  we  sw  fepeeied  afiee  haiMlredai 

pagax^  prittttiph^  ifere  f^iMU^    Wef«  And  we  all  kueWf  ihet  ike  bark  of 

it  only  upon  this  impuU«w  tt  wm  Mlih  ^leetieneering  «Qha  ie  worse  than 

ral  that  pifn  should  r«rfeive  a  tfliMK  their  bite*     Their  fury  is  witbeel 

muh  or  silent  bi«4*  towanis  Cicesibat  malice*  and  their  inaurfeetl^tfMvy  vio" 

4  tBoral  authority  amongst  ditpuianta  Ifooe  ia  without  system*    Must  iin* 

whose  arguments  were  leg  lens*    The  duuhtedly  the  molis  and  seditiona  of 

author  of  a  moral  oode  otnjiot  he  sup*  Qlodius  are  euiitWd  to  tiie  same  bene* 

posed  iudiffttrent  to  the  flftorel  relatioha  fits  of  eoealrueiion.     And  with  le* 

of  his  own  party  views #    if  he  erred«  -gard  to  Ike  graver  ekargea  agaioal 

it  could  not  be  tbrougk  want  ef  medi*  Catiline  or  Clodlu^aa  men  sunk  iriw* 

taiion  upon  the  grouuds  of  judgSBtntt  deemably   in   sensual  debauekeriea, 

or  want  of  interest  in  the  resulis.     So  these  are  eeaggerations  which  hnve 

far  Cicero  has  an  advantage*    But  he  told  only  from  want  ef  aMenilon  to 

has  more  lively  advaofage  In  the  cen>-  Reman  kakita*     Snek  ekargea  wane 

liarison  by  which  he  benefitib  at  enmif  Ike  standing  nelerial*  the  steek  in 

Itage  of  his  life*  with  aniageniale  trade*  of  every  oaaler  agwnst  every 

wliom  the  reader  is  tangki  le  baiiafe  antagoaisi*     Cieeni^  vitk  the  sanM 

diiseltttcb  incendiary*  elmealdeaperele  levit|  as  every  other  pnbtie  ipeaker^ 

qitiaenst    Veires  in  the  fontk  of  Q^  teased  akoni  sunk  alroeiens  libels  el 

«crOf  Catiline  and  Cledins  in  kis  middle  sandem.  And  with  Mttle  blauM  where 

«ge*  Mark  Antony  in  hie  oM  aga^  have  there  was  really  ne  diseietlon  allewed* 

all  been  left  to  operate  en  the  seders  Not  are  tl^^lme  9  hmiumUu^itHf 

feader*s  feelings   piceisely   Ikrengk  was  Ike  fiuestlon*     laaolveney  and 

thai  masquerade  ef  miarepieiiplaiien  ■enstrans  debaaekery  were  the  iwe 

which  invariably  aeoeaspairied  Ike  po»  ordinal  repteaekes  ea  tbe  ffnaisa 

l^ioal  eleqasttce  of  Rome.   Tbe  mea-  kostiags.    No  ama  escaped  ikeai  wke 


H^hHia  earioaiaree  from  the  lefam*  or  was  rich  aaengh*  er  had  eapeptatloae 

the  senate*  er  Ike  depNeraiiereeifwa^  nviesh>ae  eaaugk*  lo  wla  for  auek 

If  hioh  were  so  eon^M^e^r  dbtorHoas^  ekargee  nay  eelutorakki  plaasHilUiy. 

by  original  design*  for  aitainkig  Ike  Tkose  only  were  iiamoleeted  In  this 

^nds  of  fantaon,  haee  imposed  apoa  way  who  steed  in  no  man*s  path  el 

esholars  pretty  geoerallf  an  fakkftil  ambition ;  or  wko  had  been  obseare 

portraits*  Reokue  sekelaie  are  rarely  (ikat  Hi  to  say*  poor)  in  youth  i   ef 

poUtieiaas ;  and  in  the  timid  horror  who*  behig  spleadM  by  birth  or  eoa« 

of  Oermaa  Uieratl  at  this  day,  whea  nenloas*  kad  beea  aotorioasly  oeeiH 

tbey  SMiAof  isal briekkfttaand pavings  pled  la  dbtaaf  campaigns.    Tke  ab» 
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jeet  ifl  raeb  eatviMltt  wii,  to  i>rtt(fliM    t\m  Jfftkmty  of  rink.    Wo  may  pot* 

Mbly  fln4  oortolvrt  obliged  to  eono 
back  upim  %hU  sobject.  And  at  tbia 
pifiat,  thoMlbro,  wo  will  doc  ftinlioff 
pnnuo  It  tban  by  reaiapliiof  ,  that  ao 
ono  raaro  bat  proved  to  fatal  to  tbo 
Botiiid  jodg^aioot  of  potterity  opoa 
pabllc  aoo  la  Room,  at  thit  bliml 
ortduKty  lowardt  the  oraforteal  till* 
llDgt(pate  of  aneieiK  lurentio  JH^nto* 
or  of  wm^fit^m  eleetioneoilng^.  Libelt» 
whote  very  point  and  Jest  lay  to  thotP 
aatitivaganee,  have  been  received  for 
hittorioul  irutli  with  retpeci  to  maiiy 
amonftt  Oioero*t  enemies.  And  tbo 
react K/n  npoti  Otoeru't  own  eharaetor 
hat  been  aaturally  to  exaggerate  that' 
iaipotrd  parity  of  tnoralt,  wbfch  hao 
availed  to  rahe  Mm  tQto  what  It  oalW 
a  *«  pattern  man.** 

The  tnjurlotts  eAct  Upon  blogrtpMo' 
Hterature  of  all  such  wreoehet  fo  tho 
truth,  it diffnted evert  where.  F6d6Ioii« 
or  Howard  the  plillaathropist«  may 
terve  to  illuttrate  the  effect  we  meaOf 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  %uni 


a  B09eiitary  efftct  opoa  tho  popolaoo; 
and  aonMilniea>  »t  happonod  to  Cottar, 
the  atero&i  f^ltehoodt  ot  a  partkan 
orator  were  aioptod  tubteqoeiiily  for 
tnnha  by  tbo  tlmplo>ntiided  toldiery. 
Bat  tho  mlaapprehentlott  of  theto  libelt 
in  modom  timet  orlgioatet  In  orrono^ 
oot  appteelaiioii  of  Roman  oratory. 
Scandal  wat  Ita  proper  olomenl.  8o» 
nato  or  law^tribunal,  forma  or  mob 
rottroety  made  no  diUbreooo  In  tho 
UoentkHit  praetieoof  Roman  eloqoeBoeb 
Aod,  tinrorttinatolyy  tbo  calomalea 
iQPvivot  ^bibt  the  ttate  of  thingt, 
which  made  it  noedlcm  to  noiioo  them 
in  reply»  bat  entirely  porithed.  Da- 
ring the  traatitionat  period  hetwees 
Ibo  oM  Roman  froKality  aad  the  lux- 
ary  tnoeeediog  to  foreign  eonquiftli  a 
nsproaoh  of  thit  natupo  wouiU  havo 
ttnng  with  tome  teverity ;  and  it  wat 
not  without  danger  to  a  candidate. 
But  tlie  ago  of  growing  voliiptuont*^ 
niftt  woakonod  the  etR^et  of  toch  im« 
portallooa :  and  thit  age  may  be  taken 


to  havo  eommeneed  in  the  youth  of    tiinpticity  of  troth.     Biith  thete  men 


ttio  Graeebiy  about  100  yeart  before 
Phartalia,  Too  change  In  the  dtree» 
tioB  of  men*t  tensitdlitiet  sineo  then, 
was  at  marked  as  th«»  change  in  their 
hatrita.  Both  changes  had  matured 
Ibemaelvea  In  Ote«ro*t  days  |  and  ono 


hare  long  been  treated  with  tueh  unl« 
formiry  ofdtdtimuldtiun,  **  petted*  (to 
to  tpeak)  wltti  tueh  honeyed  ftilte« 
hoodty  as  beingt  too  bright  and  teraphle 
for  hufloan  iDqiiitition,  that  now  thelf 
feal  circum»tiintfal  merits  quite  aa 


Dataral  retult  was,  tha(  few  meQ  of  mndl  as  their  human  frailties,  havd 
tooso  valued  feuch  rvproachet,  (tnea-  faded  tway  In  thit  blaxe  of  fabrtiig 
pable,  from  their  generality^  of  uped*  *  Idolatry,     Sir  Isaac  Itewton,  agai£ 


flc  refutation,)  whether  directed  against 
frleodt  or  eoemiea.  Cssar,  when  at^ 
sailed  for  tho  thimsandth  time  by  the 
old  fablo  about  Nicumedes  the  soeo* 
reign  of  Bithynia,  no  more  troubied 
biuitelf  to  expose  its  falsehood  in  tho 
•enato,  than  when  previoti»ly  dtsfierAed 
over  Rome  through  the  libellous /ice* 
Rw  of  Oatullns.  He  knew  that  tho 
object  of  such  petty  malice  wat  simply 
to  teate  him ;  and  fbr  himself  to  Iota 
any  temper^  or  to  manlfost  tfoxiety, 
by  a  labour  to  hopeless  at  any  effort 
towarda  the  refutaticm  of  an  unlimited 


fbr  atiout  one  entire  ceutury  tliice  faU 
death  in  1727.  wat  painted  by  alt 
biographers  at  a  man  so  ealntly  In 
temper — so  meek— so  detached  ftond 
Worldly  tuterest,  that,  by  mere  strengttt 
of  potent  fhtsehood,  the  portrait  had 
eealed  to  be  htimao>  and  a  ffreat 
man*t  life  furnished  no  interest  tO 
posterity.  At  length  came  the  odloui 
truth,  exhibition  Sir  Isaac  to  a  cha-^ 
factor  |ialnful  to  contemplatoi  at  i 
fr^tfol,  peevish;  and  sometimes  eve^ 
malicious,  intriguer ;  trait?,  however^ 
In  Sir  Isaac  already  traceable  in  the 


Maodalf  waa  ehitdlfthly  to  collude  with    tort  of  chicanery  attending  hia  subor^ 


his  enemies.  He  treated  the  story, 
therefore,  aa  If  it  had  been  trim ;  and 
thowod  that,  even  under  that  atsump- 
Hon,  it  would  not  avail  fbr  the  purpose 
before  tho  honae.  Sobeeqaentiy,  sue- 
tontut,  at  an  express  collector  of  anee- 
dtitsgeaud  pointed  personalities  against 
great  men,  has  revived  many  of  thete 
scurrilous  jests  s  but  Alt  autnorityi  at 
the  distance  of  two  generati(»n3>  can 
add  nolbtiu^  to  the  credit  of  calumntea 
origioaUy  rotinded  on  plebeian  envyj  or 


nation  of  managers  in  the  Leibnitt 
controversy,  and  tho  publication  of 
the  Ct/mmirctum  Epi$tohcttm,  For  tbo 
present,  the  ilfect  lias  been  purely  to 
tliock  and  to  perplex.  Aa  regardp 
moral  Itistruction,  the  lesson  comes 
too  late ;  it  it  now  defeated  by  its  in* 
consistency  with  our  previoat  traiii}|^ 
in  steady  theatrical  delusion* 

Wo  do  not  make  it  a  reproeoh  l9 
CicffOi  that  bit  rtpntation  with  poa- 
tmiy  ha«  bten  fdr«et«d  by  tbat*  m 
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umilar  arts  of  faUlfieation.     EveDtu- 
ally  thift  hat  been  bis  mUfortuoe. 
Adhering  to  the  trutb«  hit  indiscreet 
enlogittt  would  have  presented  to  the 
world  a  much  more  interetting  pie* 
tore ;  not  to  much  the  repreteotation 
of  *'  vir  bonu$  cum  nuUa  forUma  com* 
patUiii,*  which  itt  after  all»  an  ordi* 
nary  spectacle  for  so  much  of  the 
conflict  as  can  ever  be  made  public ; 
but  tbat  of  a  man  generally  upright^ 
matched  as  in   single  duel  with  a 
standiog  temptation  to  error»  growing 
ont  of  his  public  position ;  often  se- 
duced into    false   principles  by  the 
necessities  of  ambition^  or  by  the  oo» 
ercion  of  self-consbtency ;  and  often* 
as  he  himself  admits*  biassed  finally 
in  a  public  question  by  the  partialities 
of  friendship.    The  ▼iolence  of  that 
erisis  was  overwhelming  to  all  moral 
sensibilities:  no  sense,  no  oiyan,  re- 
mained true  to  the  obligations  of  poli- 
tical justice:  principle  and  feetinga 
were  alike  darkened  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  political  quarrel :  the  feel- 
ings obeyed  the  personal  engagements : 
and  the  principles  indicated  only  the 
position  of  the  individual  ■  ■  as  between 
the  senate  struggling  for   interests 
and  the   democracy  struggling   for 
rights. 

So  far  nothing  has  happened  to  Ci- 
cero which  does  not  happen  to  all 
men  entangled  in  political  fends. 
There  are  few  cases  of  laive  party 
dispute  which  do  not  admit  of  contra- 
dictory delineations,  as  the  mind  is 
previously  swayed  to  this  extreme  or 
to  that.  But  the  pecnlii^rity  in  the 
case  of  Cicero  is — not  that  he  has  be- 
nefited by  the  mixed  quality  or  the 
doubtfulness  of  tbat  cause  which  he 
adopted,  but  that  the  very  dubious 
ebamcter  of  the  cause  has  benefited  by 
him.  Usually  it  happens,  that  the  in- 
dividual partisan  b  sheltered  under  the 
authority  of  Ats  cause.  But  here  the 
whole  merits  of  the  cause  have  been 
predetermined  and  adjudged  by  the 


authority  of  the  partisan*  Had  Cice- 
ro been  absent,  or  had  Cicero  prao- 
tised  that  neutrality  to  which  he  often 
ineliued,  the  general  verdict  of  poste- 
rity on  the  great  Roman  civil  war 
would  have  been  essentiaily  different 
from  that  which  we  find  in  biatorj. 
At  present  the  error  is  an  extreoie 
one ;  and  we  caU  it  such  withoat  he- 
sitation, because  it  has  maintained 
itself  by  imperfect  reading,  even  of 
such  documents  as  survive,  and  by  too 
general  an  oblivion  of  the  important 
fact,  that  these  surviving  dooume&ta 
(meaning  theeoniemponuy  documoita} 
are  pretty  nearly  all  ex  parU^ 

To  judge  of  the  general  equity  in 
the  treatment  of  Cieero  considered  as 
a  political  partisan,  let  us  turn  to  the 
most  current  of  the  regular  biogra- 
phies. Amongst  the  infinity  of  sligtiter 
sketches,  which  naturally  <iraw  for 
their  materials  upon  those  which  an 
most  elaborate,  it  would  be  useless  to 
confer  a  special  notice  upon  any.  We 
will  cite  the  two  which  at  this  moment 
stand  foremost  in  £iux>pean  literature 
—that  of  Conyers  Middleton,  now 
about  one  century  old,  as  the  memoir 
most  generally  read ;  that  of  Bern  hard 
Abeken,t  (amongst  that  limited  dass 
of  memoirs  which  build  upon  any 
noliticai  principles>)  accidentally  the 
latest. 

Conyers  Middleton  is  a  name  that 
.  cannot  be  mentioned  without  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust.  We  sit  down  In 
perfect  charity,  at  the  same  table,  with 
sceptics  in  every  degree.  To  us,  sim- 
ply in  his  social  character,  and  sop- 
posing  him  sincere,  a  sceptic  is  as 
agreeable  as  another.  Anyhow  he 
is  better  than  a  craniologist,  than  a 
punster,  than  a  St  Simonian,  than  a 
Jeremy- Bentham-cock.  or  an  anti- 
corn-law  lecturer.  What  signifies  a 
name  ?  Free-thinker  he  calls  himself  ? 
Good— let  him  "  free-  think**  as  fast 
as  he  can ;  but  let  him  obey  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  good  faith.  Nosneeriug, 


*  Even  here  there  ii  a  rUk  of  beiog  misaaderstood.  Some  will  read  this  term  ejc 
pwrt€  in  the  leDae,  that  now  there  are  no  neutral  •Utemeots  turviving.  Bat  sucia 
statements  there  never  were.  The  controversy  moving  for  a  whole  century  in  Rome 
before  Pharsalia,  was  not  about  facts,  but  about  coustiiutional  priuciples ;  aad  as  to 
tbat  question  there  could  be  no  neutrality.  From  the  nature  of  the  caM,  the  truth 
must  have  lain  with  one  of  the  parties  ;  compromise,  or  intermediate  temperament,  was 
inapplicable.  What  we  complain  of  as  overlooked  is,  not  that  the  surviving  reoordsof 
4he  quarrel  are  partisan  records,  (tbat  being  a  mere  necessity,)  but  in  the  forensic  use 
of  the  term  ex  partly  that  they  are  such  without  benefit  of  equilibrium  or  modification 
irom  the  psrttsan  statements  in  the  opposite  interest. 

*  Cicero  m  Seinen  Brie/m,  Von  BxaNnaaD   RvnoLr  Abbxkk,  Proibssor  am 
Baths^OyinaaSr,  za  Osnabruch*    Hanover,  1835, 
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!■  the  flme  phee,  beoftns^  thoogrh  it  or  Jwistie»  he  hid  ttndted  n^tber  by 
k  nDime  that  *'  a  sneer  eannot  be  an-  reieareh  and  erudition,  nor  by  medita- 
awered,*' the  answer  too  often  impoies  tion  on  their  valae  and  analogies, 
eircnmlocntion.  And  upon  a  subject  Lastly,  his  English  style,  for  which  at 
vUch  makes  wiie  men  grave,  a  sneer  one  time  he  obtained  some  credit 
argnea  so  mneh  perversion  of  hearty  through  the  caprice  of  a  fashionable 
tiMt  U  eannot  be  thoogbt  nncandid  to  critic,  is  such,  that  by  weeding  away 
ittfirr  some  corresponding  perversion  from  it  whatever  is  colloquial,  you 
of  inleileet.  Perfect  sincerity  never  would  strip  it  of  all  that  is  character- 
existed  io  a  professional  sneerer.  Se-  istic;  removing  its  idiomatie  vulg^r- 
coodly,  no  treachery,  no  betrayal  of  bms,  you  wovUd  remove  its'  principle 
the  eause  whicli  the  man  is  sworn  and  of  animation, 
paid  to  support.  Conyers  Middleton  That  man  misapprehends  the  case, 
held  conaldsrahle  preferment  in  the  who  fancies  that  the  infidelity  of  Mid- 
choreh  of  England.  Long  after  he  dleton  can  have  but  a  limited  operation 
had  become  an  enemy  to  that  church,  upon  a  memoir  of  Cicero.  On  the 
(noSaeparately  for  itself,  but  generally  eontrary»  because  this  prepossession 
aa  a  strong  form  of  Cbristianlty,)  he  was  rather  a  passion  of  hatred*  than 
eoDtinued  to  receive  large  quarterly  any  aversion  of  the  iotelleet,  it  ope- 
dieqoes  upon  a  bank  In  Lombard  rated  as  a  false  bias  nnivenally  ;  and 
Street,  of  which  the  original  condition  in  default  of  any  sufBcient  analogy  be- 
had  been,  that  he  should  defend  Chris-  tween  Roman  politics,  and  the  politics 
ttauity  **  with  ali  his  soul,  and  with  all  of  England  at  Middleton's  time  of 
hia  strength."  Yet  such  was  his  per-  publioation,  there  was  no  other  popu* 
fidy  to  tbis  sacred  engagement,  that  lar  bias  derived  from  modem  ages 
even  hie  private  or  personal  fends  which  could  have  been  available.  It 
grew  €»»t  of  bis  eapital  feud  with  the  was  the  object  of  Middleton  to  paint, 
Chriatian  faith.  From  the  church  be  in  the  person  of  Cicero,  a  pure  Pagan 
drew  hia  bread :  and  the  labour  of  his  model  of  scrupulous  morality ;  and  to 
life  waa  to  bring  the  church  into  con-  ahow  that,  in  most  diiBcult  times*  he 
tempt.  He  hated  Bentley,  he  hated  had  acted  with  a  self-restraint  and  a 
Warborton.  lie  hated  WaterUnd ;  and  eonsiderate  integrity  to  which  Chrii' 
why  ?  all  alike  as  powerful  champions  tiao  ethics  could  have  added  no  ele- 
of  Uiat  religion  which  he  himseil  daily  ment  of  value.  Now  this  object  had 
betrayed  %  ani  Waterland,  as  the  the  effeot  of,  already  in  the  preconcep- 
strongest  of  these  champions,  he  bated  tion,  laying  a  restraint  over  all  freedom 
most.  But  all  these  bye-currents  of  in  the  execution.  No  man  could  start 
emptied  themselves  into  one  from  the  assumption  of  Cicero's  uni- 


vast  clDOca  maxima  of  rancorous  ani-  form  uprightness,  and  afterwards  re« 

mosity  to  the  mere  spirit,  temper,  and  tain  any  latitude  of  free  Judgment 

leodeiieies,  of  Christianity.    Even  in  upon  the  most  momentous  transaction 

treason  there  ia  room  for  courage ;  of  Cicero's  life :  because,  unless  some 

but  Middleton,  in  the  manner,  was  as  plausible  hypothesis  could  be  framed 

cowardly  as  he  was  treacherous  in  the  for  giving  body  and  consistency  to  the 

matter.     He  wished  to  have  it  whis-  pretences  of  the  Pompeian  cause,  it 

peied  about  that  he  was  worse  than  be  must,  upon  any  examination,  turn  out 

seemed,  and  that  he  would  be  a  fwrt  to  have  been  as  merely  a  selfish  oabid, 

ej^n'^  of  a  high  cast,  but  for  the  bigo-  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  lordly  familiet, 

try  of  hia  church.  It  was  a  fine  thing,  as  ever  yet  has  prompted  a  conspiracy, 

he  fancied,  to  have  the  credit  of  infi-  The  slang  words  **  reapuhlifia^*  and 

deUty,  without  paying  for  a  license ;  **  eautat*  are  caught  up  by  Middleton 

to  sport  over  those  manors  withuut  a  from  the  letters  of  Cicero  ;  but  never, 

qnalificatioo.  As  a  scholar,  meantime,  in  any  one  instance,  has  either  Cicero 

he  waa  trivial  and  incapable  of  labour,  or  a  modern  commentator,  been  able  to 

Even  the  Roman  antiquities,  political  explain  what  general  intere#t  of  the 


*  **  Hatred.* — It  ezempllfles  the  pertinacity  of  tbis  hatred  to  mention^  that  Middle* 
tM  waa  one  of  tfaa  men  who  soagbt,  for  twenty  yean,  some  historical  facts  that  night 
eooJons  to  Leslie's  foor  conditions,  {Skitrt  Method  with  the  JDeittt,)  and  yet  evade 
Lasfie'a  logie.  We  think  liule  of  Leslie's  argument,  which  never  conld  have  been 
Tallied  by  a  aincerely  religious  man.  Bat  the  rage  of  Middteton,  and  his  perseveranee, 
ilhirtsata  his  temper  of  warfare^ 
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.  Umm  ¥af  lie  abttraetiotts.  Thettrilv, 
al  thfti  era*  ««a  eot  between  the  omi- 
iervaiife  instioet  es  orffanuied  in  the 
•Mer  elaseesy  and  the  dentroying  in- 
ettoct  at  eeuoentrateil  in  the  loveit. 
The  tlfife  was  aot  between  the  pio- 
pert/  of  the  natiDn  and  its  rapaoioos 
paaperiam-*-the  atrile  waa  not  bbtvcen 
Ihe  hoao«iv»  titles,  iafttttncioH*  created 
by  tile  8taie»  and  the  plebeian  matioe 
of  levellen,  seeking  for  a  commeooe- 
BMnt  ditf  Mese*  with  the  benellia  of  a 
gMiernI  seraoible-^t  was  a  strife  be- 
tween a  sasall  fiwtion  of  oonfiidented 
«Hgarehs  opoa  the  one  hand,  and  the 
•ation  npon  dM  other.  Oi  loohinir 
•till  dmre  narrowly  into  tlie  nauire  of 
-tiM  separata  purposes  at  iesiie»  it  was, 
OB  the  Jniinn  sUe,  an  artenpt  lo  aahe 
ailoh  a  lodiitriliiitlon  of  eonstitational 
Ihnetiontt  ae  ahonld  harasoniie  the 
■seuBiitiea  of  tlw  puhHe  serriee  with 
the  worhlof  of  tbe  nepubliean  naehl- 
aerjr.  Whereaa,  under  the  oststlog 
bonditiB*  of  Rome,  thrDtt|;h  the  silent 
nhanfte  of  tiaM  operating  npon  the 
Mlatioas  of  prapetty  and  upon  tiie 
aharacterof  the  populaeo,  it  had  been 
ion^r  evUeat  that  armed  iupptfrters  * 
now  l^lonnry  soMiera,  now  ipladbi- 
tata.«>-eiiorm(iM  bribery,  a«d  the  eon- 
alant  rehwso  of  ahnrshy  in  the  rear, 
wore  beuoaw  tbo  r§gui»  eountera  f>r 
boadnmloir  the  deep«rste  ftsme  of  the 
«M«  ovdinaiy  el^  adninisiratfon. 
Kat  the  de«ag«i|rue  only,  but  the 
peaeeM  or  pstriotin  attiian,  and  the 
eensfeltntional  csiigisrrafe,  oonld  now 
Move  and  eierolse  iheir  pubtte  fboe- 
tfoae  only  threngh  tlie  deaiittrst  «om- 
'  Mnations  of  eiolonoe  and  fraud.  This 
dreadful  oondi«ii«  of  thlni^,  which  no 
kfoger  aeted  ihrongh  that  sshirary 
opfaisitf on  of  p«rtii«  ossonttal  to  tlie 
nnefKy  or  irse  eonntr trs,  hut  nivolwd 
all  Rtitto  In  a  pet«ianent  panic,  was 


wfiretented  by    all  that  they  needled  was  a  e^eret  «b 


4srsundinf  with  eaeh  otiler,  and  the 
interchange  of  mntnal  pl^dgwa  hj 
means  of  maniige  .alilannes.  At»y 
revohition  wbioh  ahonld  put  an  end  to 
nhis  adarohy  ofseHbhness,  nmat  rednce 
the  eaorbltaut  power  of  tlm  pavansottot 
grandees.  They  naturally  cenMeraaed 
against  a  result  so  shocking  to  thoir 
pride.  Cieero»  as  a  new  memlwr  of 
this  faction,  himself  rieh*  in  a  degree 
enAclent  for  tlm  indelnite  aggrawdiao- 
meat  of  bis  eon,  and  sore  of  sappwrt 
ttom  all  the  interior  cabal  of  the  eena- 
aom,  had  adwpted  their  selfish  sympn- 
Udea.  And  it  hi  probable  enough 
tliat  all  changes  in  a  system  which 
Worked  so  well  for  himself,  to  which 
also  he  had  always  looked  op  from  hb 
youngest  days  as  the  reward  and  baton 
of  his  tnllst  did  seriously  striko  him 
at  dreadful  innovations.  Names  were 
now  to  bo  altered  Ibr  tlie  sake  of 
things ;  forms  for  the  sako  of  sub- 
atanees  \  this  already  gave  some  aer. 
hfki  power  of  delUfthm  to  theeonatorial 
fkctiim.  And  a  prospect  siill  more 
ttartling  to  tliom  all,  wa»  the  aooHisif  y, 
towards  any  restoration  of  the  uM  f«« 
public,  that  some  one  eminent  gnindee 
should  hold  provisiotoally  a  dietato- 
tial  power  during  the  period  of  tran- 
altlon. 

Abeken,  and  it  Is  hononrablo  to  Mm 
as  a  scholar  of  a  section  bet  confer* 
sent  with  polities,  saw  enough  into 
tlie  situation  of  Rome  at  that  time,  to 
be  sure  that  Cicero  was  profoundly  in 
error  upon  the  capital  point  of  the 
dispute  f  that  is.  In  mlstakiog  a  cabal 
iot  the  common weakti,  and  the  nar- 
TOwest  of  hitrignes  for  a  public  ** cause.*' 
Abeken,  liko  an  honest  man,  had 
Songht  for  any  national  Interest  cloak* 
ad  by  the  woidy  pretences  of  Pompey, 
and  he  had  fonnd  none.  He  had  seen 
the  necessity  towards  any  rrgeneratlon 


Mbsptable  to  the  esoato  only  ;  and  of    Of  Rome,  that  CsMar.  or  some  leader 


thb  sanato,  lo  slaoarity,  to  a  imry  small 
usetlon.  Souib  sbore  of  great  houses 
thers  wask  that  by  vlgltaino^  of  ia- 
irlgwes*  by  fWr-elghtrd  arrangements 
isf  ahued  foroe  or  fotr  orftleai  retreat, 
■WQ  tiy  ovarwBcsmivMr  eomtaanu  of 
flbohey,  «euld  alwa^  guarantee  their 
own  domination.    For  this  purpose 


|mrsuli>g  the  Sameohjects,  shonid  be 
armed  lor  a  time  wltti  eitraordinary 
newer.  In  that  way  only  had  both 
MaHus  and  Sylix,  each  m  the  sauie 
^en^rof  drcumsfances,  though  with 
iHffcrent  f^cHogs,  been  enabled  to 
preserre  Rome  from  total  anarchy. 
We  ^re  Abeken's  expreta  words. 


*>  o  I  i^fc^i^^ 


*  4*ii  2S?'  ""^'^  ^^  consider  Cieero  ai  worth,  tn  a  case  of  neccaaity,  at  least 
l..We.<W.  Gpoii  that  part  of  this  property  wMch  lay  In  mooey,  there  wo*  always  a 
JJy  hi|^  lolerest  to  be  ohtahied ;  hut  not  so  readily  a  pood  security  for  the  principal. 
Tbf  UKMas  of  Inereadng  thh  fhnone  by  tttrriage,  was  conttoqally  offering  to  a  laading 
senator,  saoh  as  Cicaro,  and  the  facility  of  divorce  aided  this  resonrce. 


rvl 


Ibal  w*  Mfty  ftol  iNni  Id  ftw  hmi  wiib  )i«va  ibq  m«m  inleiviti    Thin  ift  ope 

•Qjr  napgMtbilitjr  lii^oad  wtiat  bo  ^f  (b«  ivo  fa^u  whioh  may  b«  pleadt d 

•ovricd,    Al  p.  M9»  (ath  iMt)  he  In  aliatenieiit  of  k\%  dUint«Mtted  me- 

own*  it  M  a  nils  of  in*  sola  atNu«rva«  rit,     Th«  oth«r  ia»  that,  aftar  all»  ba 

tfvii pttUcjr  poaiiblafiir Rumai«-*<  D^fts  did  nndaohbly  poekoc  a  Urga  turn  of 

"^  der  aiDsiffa  wari   dar   ohna  moDoy  (mora  (baa  twenty  thouiaad 


vattare  atnarme^  Rom  pa  dam  aUda  au 
liiaiiraa  Taraoabta,  vaiohem  aa  ccit 
aiaani  jabrhttodari  siab  saivaBdatei" 
ftliAi  Gaidar  waa  tba  aola  man  who  had 
il  ia  hia  pawar»  vilhoai  further  aaa- 
vttlaioBa*  la  iaad  Rome  onwaidi  to  that 
inal  auik  towarda  vhicdi»  in  ti|pdancy, 
aba  had  bean  tratallicg  threughuiit 
wie  wbola  aaaftory.  NMthvr  aould  it 
baof  iDMahaua»*^uaBae  irhaiher  Cmaar 
abonld  parsooatly  find  it  eafe  to  imitate 
tba  ejui«|de  of  8yMa  ip  layitig  down 
bia  aaibafftyft  pratided  he  aa  macarad 
tba  aaCegoardi  of  tha  rafurmad  aoneti. 
taiioa,  tbalt  oa  tha  vitbdrAwal  of  this 
laoiporary  eaaffuidiay,  tim  great  arah 
waa  fuaad  oapabla  of  lalf-auppoft* 


pouQdi)  upon  bia  year*a  admtaistra- 
liooi  whiiil  on  the  other  band  the 
tttmof t  eitaat  af  that  sum  by  whifb 
ha  rafuaed  to  prodi  was  nal  large. 
Thif  al  ieaat  we  Are  eoUtled  to  aay 
with  regard  to  tha  oaly  epaoidc  Mim 
bruagbt  uadar  oar  notiee,  aa  ceHaudy 
aaraitlog  bia  private  diipotal. 

Hera  oaatira  a  iwjf  important  arrer 
af  Middietau*s.  The  question  of 
amnay  vary  maeb  wiU  turn  upon  the 
apeaitta  aowaat*  An  jii>atineDaa  vhich 
is  eaamplary  may  ha  shown  in  resist- 
iag  aa  auormaos  gaia  i  whereas  under 
a  Sliglii  taeipcalioa  the  abstiBenee  may 
be  iittia  cnt  aoaob  Middlaton  makes 
Iha  axtravagaDti  almo*!  maniaaal,  as- 


Thoa  far,  as  aa  iagaaaaae  studrat  af    sertioo,  that  tha  sum  available  by  eus- 


Cicavo'aeorraspOBdenue,  Abakeo  gains 
a  giimpae  of  the  iraib  whiah  baa  l»een 
•a  aausiaatly  obsearad  by  historians. 
Bui»  with  tba  naiaral  iaaapadiy  for 
araatiaal  poKtii^  whiah  besieges  ail 
Qanaaast  be  faila  in  amal  of  Ilia  aab- 
atdlaata  eases  to  daelpher  the  intrigues 
at  work,  and  afiilaies  Hads  speetal  pal* 
KatloB  for  Gieara'a  eoadact,  wbare»  in 
vaatiiff  U  waa  bat  a  laitaratioa  of  that 
selfiab  policy  in  wMob  ha  bad  united 
bimsaU  with  Pompey. 

By  way  of  sHglaiy  ravfawfng  thfs 
paliay,  aa  tt  aapfsmed  itself  in  the 
oropiaioaBof  iHmipey,  we  will 


I  • 


lam  as  a  perquisite  to  Cieeru's  suilte 
waa  **  •i^hft  hundtvd  dioasaad  poanda 
alarljog.'*  Nei  iaag  after  tha  i>eriad 
ia  wftttlah  Middletoa  wrote,  news- 
papers aad  tha  iaaraasad  faeiiities  for 
IraveUbig  ia  finffbind,  bad  begun  to 
aparate  powerlully  apon  tiia  charaeter 
af  oav  Eflgiish  aeimivitlas*  Reetors 
and  stadantst  aaUdUbly  ignorant  of 
the  worH*  (each  aa  Parson  Adams 
aad  tha  Vtaar  of  Wakafiebi,)  became 
a  rare  oiasa.  Pomtbly  Muidleton  was 
tiia  last  alargymsa  of  that  order ; 
thaaghyiaaaygnad  saase,  having  Uttle 
aoaagh  of  goilaiasf  aimpllcity.  la 
ii  tbraaab  tba  aliief  stages  of    aar  own  axpeHeaae  wa  have  aiet  with 

the  aoatast.     Wbaa  waa  it  that  Cl- 

eero  irat  beard  tba  appallSng  newa  of 

a  eivil  war  inevitable?     It  waa  at 

Bpbaaoa  i  at  llie  ammeat  of  rvtcfafng 

tliat  aity  on  his  return  hoawwards 

flnem  bia  proeoasolar  government  In 

Oilicia,  and  tba  aiiaaaMtaaees  of  his 

povitioa  ware  tlmsa.     Oa  tlie  last  day 

of  Jaiy  74l»  Ab  CM.  Cmd^  be  bad 

lernully  entered  oa  that  oflfee.    On 

the  last  day  bat  ana  af  tlie  same  ttonth 

biTil4,belelditdowa.    The  eoadact 

of  Cioaro  ia  tbts  eemmmid  was  meri- 

tarlaue*      And,  tf  ear  purjMMe  bad 

been  genaraMy  to  ekaarine  bHi  aHHits, 

we  eoald  show  ecase  for  mtMsg  a 

li%ber  aaif  aurte  of  chase  inaHtl  than 

has  baaa  oAbrad  by  Ida  prcHteioaal    bftatabaveaeeaaefbhigbitlieamoBnt 

aniegisu.    The  cireamstaaoes,  Ima-    Wovcb  a  eommeat,     \M  tba  reader 

ever,  in  tfia  apposite  scale,  onglit  tiot    take  with  Mm  these  little  adjanets  of 

te  be  avwiookad.    He  kbew  bimseif    fbe  b|se.    Pttst  of  lA,  the  money  was 

to  baoadar  a  jedleas  Supervision  from     a  mere  Mf^pla#a^slag  oa  the  public 

thefitlsadsaf  Terree,  ar  HtL  irbo  mi^bt    espatidkbre^  aad  reti^aed  la  any  tase 


bat  aaa  aHnHar  ease  af  berohl  igno^ 
This  aaearred  nasr  Caeruar- 
A  pear  WalsbwamaBt  leaving 
haaw  to  aiiead  aa  aaanal  meeting  of 
the  Method(sle>  replied  to  us  who  had 
qneetioaed  bar  a«  to  tha  aamerieal 
amovnl  ^i  aMNabera  likely  to  assem- 
Ma? — ^  That  perbapa  there  would  be 
a  matter  of  fear  mililoas !  ^  This  In 
Kttle  Oaeraarvea*  that  by  aa  powihOi- 
ty  Ooald  aeeaasmodala  as  many  tboa« 
sands  1  Yet,  la  Jaeiiee  to  the  poor 
eottagel*,  it  abaaid  be  mM.  tfiat  she 
spoke  daabtfagiy,  ead  with  sa  an. 
aleus  leak,  wtiereaa  Mfddleien  an- 
aoanees  Ms  llHle  hbtm»  of  L.MO.OOO 
wlA  a  ^fa  iaeaey  that  demoostraias 


ft                                                 Claro.  LMfp 

to  the  soita  of  tbe  gommWf  only  mi-  to  the  eraatfam  of  a  fortnae  bjrooA* 

der  the  prasainptioa  diat  it  mnst  be  beizlemeat  and  by  bribes*  bad  oaui- 

too  trivial  to  call  for  anj  more  deli-  blisbed  the  preeedeat  of  reiiBquisbiD^ 

berate  appropriation.      Secondly,  it  thia  surplns  to  their  official  *'faaiiJy." 

was  the  surphis  on  a  tingie  year*t  ex-  This  fact  of  itself  shows  that  tbe 

penditure.     Thirdly,  the  province  it-  amount  most  have  been   nnifomilj 

aelf  was  chiefly  Grecian  in  the  com-  trifling :  beiog  at  all  subject  to  flue* 

position  of  its  population  ;    that  is,  tnations  In  tbe  amonnt»  most  oertaio- 

poor.  In  a  degree  not  understood  by  ly  it  would  bave  been  made  to  depend 

most  Englishmen,  frugally  penurious  for  its  appropriaiion  upon  the  separate 

in  its  habits*     Fourthly,  the  public  merits  of  each  annual  case  as  it  came 

service  was  of  the  very  simplest  na^  to  be  known.     In  this  particular  ease* 

,ture.     The  adroinbtration  of  justice,  Cicer<^s  suite  grumbled  a  liule  at  his 

and  the  military  application  of  about  decision :  he  ordered  that  tlie  money 

9000  regular  troops  to  the  local  sedl-  should  be  carried  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe 

tioos  of  the  Isaurian  freebooters,  or  public     But,  had  a  sum  so  vast  as 

to  the  occasional  sallies  from  the  Par-  Middleton*s  been  disposable  in  mere 

thian  frontierr-tbese  functions  of  the  perquisites,   prok  dtwn  atgme  ham^ 

proconsul  summed  up  hie  public  dn-  numjidem  I  tbe  honourable  gentlemezi 

ties.     To  us  the  marvel  is,  how  then  of  the  suite  would  have  taken  unplea- 

could  arise  a  surplus  even  equal  to  sant   Ubertiea  with   the  proconeniar 

eight  thousand  pounds,  which  some  throat.     They  would  have  been  en* 

copies  countenance  ?     Eight  pounds  titled  to  divicfe  on  the  average  forty 

we  should  have  surmised.     But  to  thousand  pounds  a-man;    and  they 

justify  MiUdleton,  be  ought  to  have  would  have  married  into  senatorian 

found  in  the  text  *'  fNi//te#*'.— a  read-  bouses.    Because  a  score  or  so  of 

ing  which  exists  nowhere.      Figures,  monstrous  fortunes  existed  in  Rome* 

in  such  cases,  are  always  so  suspicious  we  must  not  forget  that  in  any  age 

as  scarcely  to  warrant  more  than  a  of  the  Republic  a  sum  of  twenty- five 

slight  bias  to  the  sense  which  they  es-  thousand  pounds  would  have  conati- 

tabli&h  :  and  words  are  little  better,  tuted  a  most  respeetabie  fortune  for  a 

since  they  may  always  have  been  de*  man  not  embarked  upon  a  public  ca- 

rived  from  a  previous  authority  in  reer ;  and  with  sufficient  connexions 

iigures.    Meantime,  simply  as  a  blun-  it  would  furnish  the  early  costs  even 

der  in  accurate  scholarship,  we  should  for  such  a  career, 

think  it  unfair  to  have  pressed  it.  But  We  have  noticed  this  affair  with 

It  is  in  the  light  of  an  evidence  against  some  minuteness,  both  from  its  im- 

Middleton*s  good  sense  and  thought-  portance  to  the  accuser  of  Verres,  and 

fulness  that  we  regard  it  as  capital,  because  we  shall  here  bave  occaaion 

The  man  who  cov/J  believe  that  a  sum  to  insist  on  this  very  case,  as  amongst 

not  far  from  a  million  sterling  had  those  which  illustrate  tbe  call   tor 

arisen  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  political  revolution  at  Rome.     Re- 

as  a  littie  bagatelle  of  office,  a  pot-dt-  turning  from  Cicerp  the  governor  to 

vm,  mere  customary  fees,  payable  to  Cicero  the  man,  we  may  remark,  that, 

the  discretional  allotment  of  onie  .who  although    bb  whole  life   had  been 

held  the  most  fleeting  relation  to  tbe  adapted  to  purposes  of  ostentation,  and 

province,  is  not  entitled  to  an  opinion  ^  Jorliori  thu  particular  provincial 

upon  any  question  of  doubtful  tenor,  interlude  was  sure  to  challenge  from 

Had  this  been  the  scale  of  regular  his  enemies  a  vindictive  scrutiny,  still 

profits   upon  a  poor  province,  why  we  find  cause  to  think  Cicero  very 

ahnuld  any  Verres  create  risk  for  him*  sincere  in  his  purity  as  a  magistrate, 

self  by  an  arbitrary  scale  ?  Many  of  his  acts  were  not  mere  showy 

The  cases,    therefore,  where  the  renunciations  of  doubtful  privileges ; 

merit  turns  upon  money,  unavoidably  but  were  connected  with  painful  cir- 

the  ultimate  question  will  turn  upon  cumstances   of  offence  to   intimate 

the  amount.^    And  the  very  terms  of  friends.      Indirectly  we  may  find  In 

the  transaction,  as  they  are  reported  these  cases  a  pretty  ample  violation  of 

by  Cicero,  indicating  that  the  sum  the  Roman  morale.    Pretended  philo- 

was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  ar-  sophers  in  Rome  who  prated  in  set 

gne  its  trivial  value.     Another  argn-  books  about  *«  virtue*'  and  the  *'  sum- 

ment  implies  the  same  construction,  mum  bonum,"  made  no  scruple,  in  the 

Former  magistrates,  most  of  whom  character  of  msgtstrates,  to  pursue 

took  such  offices  with  an  express  view  the  most  extensive  plans  of  ej;t^>rtion. 


I849.]  Cicero,  ^ 

throofi^h  tiid  wont  abufes  of  military  the  coining  eonfltet;  afid  many  hid 
lieense  ;  some,  at  the  **  virtuous  "  -foeen  already  associated  by  pledges  to 
Marcos  Brotus>  not  stopping  short  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  fancy 
murder— a  foul  case  of  this  deserip-     faded  away  from  Cicero  a  thoughts  at 

be  drew  nearer  to  Italy 9  that  any  effect 
oould  now  be  anticipated  for  media- 
torial counsels.  The  eontroTersy^  Iin 
deed,  was  still  pursued  through  di- 
plomacy ;  and  tne  negotiations  had 
not  yet  reached  an  tUtimaium  from 
either  side.  But  Cicero  was  still  dis- 
tant from  the  parties ;  and,  before  it 
was  possible  that  any  general  congresty 
representing  both  interests*  could  as- 
semble, it  was  certain  that  reciprocal 
distrust  would  coerce  them  into  irre- 
vocable measures  of  hostility.  Cicero 
landed  at  Otranto.  He  went  forward 
by  land  to  Brundusium*  where»  on  the 
25th  of  November*  his  wife  and 
daughter*  who  had  come  forward  from 
Rome  to  meet  him,  entered  the  publte 
square  of  that  town  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  himself.  Without  delay 
he  moved  forward  towards  Rome; 
but  he  could  not  gratify  his  ardour  for 
a  personal  interference  in  the  great 
crisis  of  the  hour*  without  enter- 
ing Rome;  and  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  do,  without  surrendering 
his  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  a 
triumph. 

Many  writers  have  amused  them- 
selves with  the  idle  vanity  of  Cicero* 
in  standing  upon  a  claim  so  windy* 
under  circumstances  so  awful.  But* 
on  the  one  hand*  it  should  be  remem- 
bered how  eloquent  a  monument  it 
was  of  civil  grandeur*  for  a  novw  homo 
to  have  established  his  own  amongst 
the  few  surviving  triumphal  families 


tion  bsMl  occurred  in  the    previous 
year  under  the  sanction  of  Brutu#*  and 
tocero  had  to  stand  his  friend  in  nobly 
refusing  to  abet  the  further  prosecn- 
tioD  of  the  very  same  atrocity.    Even 
in  the  ease  of  the  perquisites*  as  stated 
above*  Cicero  had  a  more  painful  duty 
than  tliat  of  merely  sacrificing  a  small 
asm  of  mcmey :  he  was  summoned  by 
his  eonaeienee  to  offend  those  men 
with  whom  he  lived*  as  a  modem 
prioee  or  ambassador  Uvea  amongst 
the  nsembera  of  his  offioial  '*  family.*' 
Naturally  it  could  be  no  trifle  to  a 
gentle-hearted  man*  that  he  was  cre- 
ating for  bimaelf  a  necessity  of  en- 
eounterlDg  frowns  from  those  who 
anrronod^  him*  and  who  might  think, 
with  some  reason*  that  in  bringing 
them  to  a  distant  land*  he  had  author- 
iaed  them  to  look  for  all  such  remu- 
nerationa  as  precedent  had  establbhed. 
Right  or  wrong  in  the   casuistical 
point-^we  believe  him  to  have  been 
wrong— Cicero  was  eminently  right 
when  once   aatisfied  by  arguments, 
sound  or  not  sound  as  to  the  point  of 
doty*  in  pursuing  that  duty  through 
all  the  veaationa  which  it  entailed. 
This  justice  we  owe  him  pointedly  in 
a  review  which  has  for  its  general  ob- 
jeet  the  condemnation  of  his  political 
eondoet. 

Never  was  a  child*  torn  from  its 
mother^a  arms  to  an  odious  school* 
more  homesick  at  this  moment  than 
was  Cieem.  He  languished  fur  Rome ; 


and  when  be  stood  before  the  gates  of  of  Rome ;  and*  on  the  other  hand* 
Rome*  about  fit e  months  later,  not  at  he  could  have  effected  nothing  by  his 
liberty  to  enter  them*  he  sighed  pro-  presence  in  the  senate.  No  man 
foundly  after  the  vanished  peace  of  could  at  this  moment ;  Cicero  least  of 
rhich  he  had  enjoyed  in  hie     all ;  because  his  policy  had  been  thus 

arranged— ultimately  to  support  Pum- 
pey ;  but  in  the  mean  time*  as  strength- 
ening the  chances  against  war,  to  ex- 
hibit a  perfect  neutrality.  Bringing* 
therefore*  nothing  in  his  counsels*  he 
could  hope  for  nothing  influential  in 
the  result.  Cssar  was  now  at  Ra- 
venna* as  the  city  nearest  to  Rome  of 
all  which  he  could  make  his  military 
headquarters  within  the  Italian  (t.  e. 
the  Cisalpine)  province  of  Gau). 
But  he  held  his  forces  well  In  band* 
and  ready  for  a  start,  with  his  eyes 
literally  fixed  on  the  walla  of  Rome, 
BO  near  had  he  approached.  Cicero 
warned  hb  friend  Attlcus*  that  a  dreads 
ful  and  perfectly  nnexampled  war-^- 


wild  naountainous  province.  **  Qus^ 
sivit  lueem'-^ingemuitque  repertam.*' 
Vainly  be  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  compose,  by  bis  single  media- 
tiooy  the  mighty  conflict  which  bad 
now  opened.  Aa  he  pursued  his  voy- 
age homewards*  through  the  months 
of  August*  September,  October*  and 
November*  he  was  met*  at  every  port 
wliere  he  touched  for  a  few  days'  re- 
poat*  by  reports*  nsore  and  more 
gloomy*  of  the  impending  rupture 
betwfren  the  great  partisan  leaders. 
These  reports  ran  along,  like  the  un- 
dulationa  of  an  earthquake,  to  the  last 
leeesiea  of  the  east.  Every  king  and 
evwy  people  had  been  canvassed  for 


a  fttraggle  <'of  Ufiiand  death'^-i-was    the  fm  of  poUtiei,  diiftlHit|id  cvarjr 


awaiting  them;  and  that  in  bisopi- 

■ioo  nothing  oould  avert  it»  short  of  a 

.great    Parihian    invaaion»   deluging 

Ihe  Eatlera  provinoee«— Greece,  Aiia 

.Miaer*  8jriie-auoh  at  might  force 

.Ibe  two  ohieftaina  Into  an  inatant  dis- 

traetiaa  of  their  efforti*     Oat  of  that 

;  would  grow  the  absence  of  one  or 

otiieri  and  upon  that  separation!  for 

the  preienty  might  liangr  an  incaleu- 

lahle  aeries  of  cbaages.   Else,  and  hut 

for  this  one  oont'ngencjTi  lie  announced 

the  fate  of  Rome  to  be  sealed* 

The  new  jear  came,  the  jear  705» 


body  of  their  delusions*  and  showed 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  paaie  he4 
been  due  to  monstrous  misconceptioae. 
Fur  alraadjTv  in  Marohy  multitudee  of 
refugees  had  returued  to  C«iar.  Bj 
thjB  fir»t  week  of  April,  that  ^'monster 
.of  energy/'  (that  rif «(  of  superhunafl 
dispatch*)  as  Cicero  repeated!/  si>les 
Ctt^ar,  had  marched  through  Italjr-*- 
had  received  the  submission  of  everj 
strung  fortress — had  driven  Pompey 
ieto  his  last  Cslahrtan  .retreat  of  Broa- 
dusium»  (at  which  point  it  was  that 
this  uahappjr  man  unoonseteualj  tooic 


and   with  it  new  codsuIs*     One  of    his  last  larewell  of  itatian  ground)*- 


Ihete^  C.  Mareellnst  was  distinguished 
amongst  the  enemies  of  Gsesar  by  his 
personal  ratfoonr^-4t  feeling  which  he 
ahared  with  his  twin-brother  Marcus. 
In  the  first  day  of  this  mo»«h,  the 
eenaie  was  to  decide  upon  Css«ar*s 
propoealsy  as  a  basis  fur  future  ar* 
rangement«  They  did  so  ;  they  voted 
the  proposals*  by  a  large  maijonty, 
ansatisfaetory — ^instantly  assumed  a 
feree  martial  attitud^^fulminaied  the 
most  hostile  of  all  deerees»  and  au- 
thorized shocking  outrages  upon  those 
who»  in  official  aituatiooe*  represented 
0»9ar  a  interesL  These  men  ied  for 
thtsir  lives.  CseMr*  on  receiving  tlieir 
-  report*  gave  the  signal  for  advance ; 
and  in  forty-  elitht  hours  had  crossed  the 
ilttio  brook  called  the  Rubieon,  which 
determined  the  mtrehes  or  frontier  line 
of  his  pruviaee*  Earlier  by  a  month 
than  this  great  eeent»  Cicero  had  tra- 
velled southwards.  Tboa  his  okiject 
waa^to  place  himself  in  personal 
communication  with  Pompey*  whose 
¥ast  Neapolitan  estates  drew  him  often 
inco  that  quarter.  Bat»  to  his  great 
oonsternation*  be  found  himself  soon 
followed  by  the  whole  stream  of  Re- 
man grandees*  flying  before  Ciesar 
through  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  A  majority  of  the  scMrtors  had 
ahosen,  together  with  the  consuls^  to 
trceome  emigrauti  from  Rome,  rather 
than  abide  any  eompfomfse  with 
Cttsar.  Andy  as  these  were  ehiefly 
the  rich  and  potent  in  the  aristocricy* 
nutarally  theV  drew  along  with  them- 
i^vee  many  hnmble  depeodaiits*  both 
in  a  pecuniary  and  a  poHttcal  sense. 
A  etrange  romenr  pfwaiM  at  this 
moment,  to  which  even  Cicero  showed 
Mtaffrtf  mtlieloody  credolotis,  that 
CK»ar*s  aatnfal  tetoper  wes  cmeil,  and 
ttial  his  {Hsffcy  also  had  taken  that  dl- 


bad  summarily  kicked  him  out  of 
Brundusium*— and*  having  ihus  cleared 
all  iialy  of  enemiea*  was  on  hie  road 
back  to  RomOk  From  thia  city,  wlfthia 
the  first  ten  days  of  April  he  moved 
onwards  to  the  Spanish  war*  where, 
•a  reality,  the  true  strength  of  Pum- 
pey's  cause-^-strong  leglona  of  eol- 
diers*  chiefiy  I tallan'-*a waited  him  in 
strung  positions,  ohoeen  at  leisure* 
under  Afranius  and  Pet  reins*  For 
the  rest  of  this  year*  706.  Pompey 
was  uomolesied.  In  706,  Ciesar,  vic- 
tarious  from  Spain*  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  overthrowing  Pompey 
ia  person  %  and,  on  the  dch  of  Aogost 
ki  tbat  year*  took  place  the  ever* me- 
morable battle  OB  the  river  Pharsaius 
in  Thessaly* 

Daring  all  tlifis  period  of  about  ooc 
year  and  a  half,  Cicero's  leiterr,  at 
intermltiittg  perlodfi«  hold  the  s^me 
langtiaga.  They  flttetoete*  Indeed* 
strang^y  In  temper;  for  they  rwn 
through  all  the  changes  incident  to 
hoping*  trusting*  and  dissppointed 
fHeodship.  Nothing  can  eqnal  the 
expressleB  of  his  scorn  for  Pompey 's 
ineriiB,  when  eoatrasted  with  energy 
so  astonishing  on  the  part  of  bis  anta- 
gonist. Cleero  had  also  been  deoeiTcd 
ai  to  facts.  The  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign bad*  to  him  in  particular*  not 
iieeii  communicated— he  had  i)eon  al- 
lowed to  calcniaio  on  a  final  resistance 
in  Italy.  Thie  was  certaloly  Impos- 
sible. But  the  polrey  of  maintaining 
a  show  of  oppoeition,  whii^  It  Was  in- 
tended to  rtafidon  at  eeery  point*  or  of 
proenring  for  Oasar  the  credit  of  so 
many  suceemlve  trhimpfai*  which 
might  all  have  been  rredels^  has  never 
remved  a^y  esplanatlon. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February, 
t!li6ero  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 


t«<!Cioft .     Bet  the  hiMlaiit  resntt  iHlfi-    letters  frbfn  Rome*  which  In  one  sense 
~ftktiieMxtiilieiHr%eteiiir««ks«haaged    «retitoalUe*ttiAtpoibigtlMityMni>f 


mdiMmmn  fr^fnkMng.  I>omitioa«  it 
■6c«t»  who  tooa  afier  laid  dovn  his 
arms  otf  CoriakiiD,  and  irtSal  Coriniaai^ 
parading  hii  forces  only  to  maka  a 
mora  aatoan  Mtrreadeiv  bady  aa  the 
deapatelMa  from  Rome  aawrted^  an 
area  J  on  which  he  eeald  rely ;  as  to 
Csijuv  thaiaoihlii^  waaeaater  thin  to 
iaceraept  hiaa  %  that  auoh  waa  Cvsar's 
own  ioBpreaiioa  t  that  hooeatiaeii  were 
leeevenag  their  apirita  s  and  that  the 
roguea  mt  Rome  IB^mm  mmrobim] 
were  one  a»d  all  In  eeoacernatiun.  It 
tells  powerfhily  far  Ckefo*s  saf  aeity , 
that  saw,  amidtit  tiiis  feDand  exphi- 
.ami  of  ehiMtsli  hopes*  he  osly  was 
■ttraly  Ifieredaloea.  '*  £ftar  ateTaa, 
fyaiAiai,  •aatoaemaia,"  Yes»heh«d 
Mraed  hy  Una  ttne  to  apprsoiate  the 
wiedf  reUancea  of  his  par^.  He  had 
an  ai^ciuMiit  froaa  experient^  for 
alighting  their  Taia  deaoDStratioaa ; 
and  ha  had  a  hatter  argument 
fram  the  fMtnre^  aa  that  Aitnre  was 
wmf^  eentenipiirted  in  the  very  eovn- 
aeia  mi  the  leader.  Ptompay»  tliengh 
■ewiinify  eontroUed  hy  ether  men  of 
conanlar  raah,  was  at  present  an 
•ntearnt  far  the  manngnawnt  of  the 
war.  What  waa  his  fMdfcy  ?  Cieero 
had  now  disQ0vnivd»  not  so  nmch 
tfarengh  eenfldentlal  Interviewsy  as  l>y 
the  ^ute  teirtieaetes  of  all  the  meaanras 
adD0ied-i.Cieem  wia  sAtisitsd  that  his 
total  poliey  had  been»  froai  the  fliat,  a 
pnliey  ef  de^'pain 

Ti>e  peeiiien  of  Po«iipey»  aa  an  old 
invalid,  fram  wtom  hia  party  eueled 
the  aereieaa  of  yonth,  ia  Worthy  of 
mpataia  noiiee.  Thasn  ia  not,  per- 
bapsy  a  mora  pitliddn  sltuatioa  than 
thnt  of  a' veteran  reposing  upon  his 
past  lanrelsy  who  is  sumipooed  from 
beds  of  down,  and  from  the  elaborate 
system  of  comforts  engrafted  npon  a 
ptineely  estabHshnrentj  suddenly  to 
ro-assnme  his  armour— to  prepare  fbr 
personal  hardships  of  every  kind — to 
renew  his  yoiithrui  anxieties,  without 
support  from  youthftd  energies— onee 
again  to  dispute  sword  In  hand  the  title 
to  his  own  nonoUTS — ^to  pay  back  Into 
the  cfaaneery  of  war,  as  into  someftind 
of  at>eyance«  alt  his  own  prizes,  and 
patflBs  of  every  kind — ^to  re-open  every 


Ml 

or  award  by  wMoh*  he  Imd 
ever  beneited*^and  to  view  bis  own 
national  diatinetioaa  of  name,  trophy, 
laurel  erown»*  aa  all  hut  so  many 
stakes  provisionally  resumedi  wMoh 
must  lie  redeemed  by  services  tenfold 
more  diffienlt  than  those  by  whieh 
origltially  they  had  been  earned. 

Here  waa  a  trial  painfull  nnexpeetedj 
sudden ;  aueh  as  any  man,  at  any  age, 
might  have  honourably  declined.  The 
very  best  eeotingenoy  in  such  a 
atmgglo  waa»  that  nothing  might  be 
loat  s  whilat,  along  with  this  doubtful 
hepe^  ran  the  certainty.^that  nothii^ 
enidd  be  gained.  More  g  brioos  in  the 
nepulnr  eatinuiie  of  his  countrymen, 
Fumpey  eoidd  net  heoome»  for  his 
honours  were  already  hiatorieal,  and 
touched  with  the  autumnal  huea  of 
antiqtuty,  having  been  woo  in  a  gcne- 
ratiun  now  gene  by ;  hut  on  the  other 
hand^  he  might  loce  every  thing,  fi^, 
in  a  contest  with  so  dreadful  an  anta- 
gonist as  CiBsar,  he  oonid  not  hope  to 
come  crff  unseorched  f  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  ioal  event,  one  rMult 
mmtt  haVe  atmch  him  aa  inevitable, 
vis.  that  a  new  genemtion  of  men, 
who  hadoeme  fsrwaid  into  the  arena 
of  lile  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
Woold  watch  the  appionching  eollision 
with  Csssar  as  putting  to  the  test  a 
question  OMich  canvasaed  of  late,  with 
Mgard  to  thn  aoundtwsa  and  legklmaey 
of  Pompey'e  military  enpMta.  As  a 
eommander  •  in  -  chief  i^mpey  was 
known  te  have  been  tmueually  fbrtn- 
nate.  The  bloody  eooiests  of  Marins, 
Omna,  Sylla,  atid  thehr  vindictive,  but 

Eerhaps,  unavoidable,  prosetiption, 
ad  thintMid  the  ranks  of  natural  4om- 
petitort,  at  the  very  opening  of  l^oin- 
pey*8  career.  That  intcrvid  of  about 
eight  yeaie*  by  whieh  he  waa  seniorto 
Cttsar,  happened  to  mi^o  tlw  whole 
ulflnrenoe  between  e  crowded  list  bf 
«aMMalea  for  diieea  of  tnist<  and  no 
liat  at  all.  Even  more  hieky  bad 
i^»mpey  fbnnd  himmlf  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Ma  appblntnwnts,  and  in  the 
quality  of  his  antagonlits.  All  his 
wars  had  been  of  that  class  which 

£M  great  splendour  of  external  show, 
t  Hnpesb  sttaH  etertion  and  less 


1 1  *  « - 


^  '*  Zamel  ^neNM.**—- Asaoonst  the  hoaours  «ranUd  to  Poaipey  at  a  very  early 
the  Ubtfty  to  wear  a  diad«in  or  oarona  oo  ceremonial  occaniona.  l^e 
madlog  «sa  "  aMtsam  cofanm,^  until  Lipiius  suggested  laumavt ;  which 
■  HDce  beaa  gaii£xally  adopted  ioto  the  text.  This  distinction  is  remark- 
able when  flootramd  with  the  same  trophy  as  afterwards  conceded  to  CaesSr^  in  feta- 
tion toi  the  popular  feelings,  so  di^ertnt  in  tfae  two  eases. 
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risk.  Itt  <1m  war  with  Mltliridatw  be 
succeeded  te  great  captains  who  had 
sapped  the  whole  stamioa  and  resit- 
tanee  of  the  eontest ;  besides  that,  after 
ail  the  Tarnisbiiigt  of  Cieero»  when 
speaking  for  the  Manilian  law,  the 
enemy  was  too  notoriooslr  effeminate. 
Tbe  bye^battie  with  the  Cilieian 
pirates,  is  more  obscure ;  but  it  is  eer- 
tain  that  the  extraordinary  powers 
oonferred  on  Pompey  by  the  Gabiuian 
law,  gave  to  Atm,  as  oompared  with  bis 
predecessors  in  tlie  same  effort  at 
cleansing  the  Levant  from  a  nuisancoj 
something  like  the  unfair  superiority 
above  their  brethren  enjoyed  by  some 


ness  of  his'  kingde«B»  its  renolenese* 
his  power  of  retreat  into  Armenia— 
ail  enabled  him  to  draw  out  the  war 
into  a  lingering  struggle.  These  local 
advantages  were  mi^nterpreted.  A 
man  who  could  resist  Sylla,  Luoallii8» 
and  others,  approted  himself  to  the 
raw  Judgments  of  the  multitude  as  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Whence  a  very 
disproportionate  appreciation  of  Pom- 
pey—-as  of  a  second  Scipio  who  had 
destroyed  a  second  Hanmbil.  If 
Hannibal  had  transferred  the  war  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  why  not  Mithri- 
dates,  who  liad  oome  westwards  as  fiar 
as  Greece?  And,  upon  that  argument^ 


of  Charlemagne's  paladins,  in  the  pos*    tbe  panie*struck  people  of  Rome  fan- 

•  M  V  •._J       _____^___  fill _•        J     ^1 A     %X*^I U_^  --      »        V  ^ .  A,    A^._. 


session  of  enohanted  weapons.  The 
sncoess  was  already  ensured  by  the 
great  armament  placed  at  Pompey's 
disposal ;  aud  still  moreby  bb unlimited 
eom mission,  which  enabled  him  to 
Ibree  these  water-rats  ont  of  their  holes, 
and  to  bring  tliem  all  into  one  focus ; 
whilst  the  pompons  name  of  BeUmn 
JHraHcumf  exaggerated  to  all  after 
years  «  success  wbich  had  been  at 
tbe  moment  too  partially  facilitated. 
Finally,  in  his  triumph  over  Sertorios, 
where  only  he  would  have  found  a 
great  Komao  enemy  capable  of  apply- 


eied  that  Mithridates  might  repeat  tho 
experiment  They  overlooked  tim 
changes  which  nearly  one  hniidred 
and  fifty  years  had  wrought.  As 
possible  It  would  have  been  for  Sdo* 
dia  and  Holkar  forty  years  ago^  mM 
possible  for  Tharawaddie  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  oonduct  an  expedition  ioao 
England,  as  for  Mithridates  to  havw 
invaded  Itely  at  the  era  of  670-80  c»f 
Rome.  There  Is  a  wild  romantic 
legend,  surviving  in  old  Scandinavian 
literature,  that  Mithridates  did  not  dio 
by  suicide,  but  that  he  passed  over 


f,"'^"""  »■-—■———  — • — — — ^    — — J —  — rr  ^  "J    w— »■».—— ,     — — —     — — _- ^— ^_. —     _ 

ing  some  measure  of  power  to  himself,  the  Black  Sea ;  from  Pontus  on  the 

by  the  energies  of  resistaaoe,  although  south-east  of  that  sea  to  the  Bsltic  ; 

the   transaction    b    circumstantially  erossed  the  Baltic ;  and  beeame  that 

involved  in  much  darkness,  enough  Odin  wbose  fierce  viodiotive  spirit  ro- 

remains  to  show  that  Pompey  shrank  acted  upon  Rome,  in  after  eeotories» 

from  open  contest — ^passively,  how  far  through  the  Goths  and  Vaodals»  his 

co-operatively   it   is   hard    to    say,  euppmed  descendants:  just  as   the 

Pompey  owed  his  triumph  to  mere  blood  of  Dido, the  Carthsginian  queen, 

acts  of  decoy  and  subsequent  assassin  after  mounting  to  the  heavens— under 

nation.  her  dying  impreeatioo. 

Upon  this  sketch  of  Pompcgr's  mill-  ,,  Exoriare  aliquk  nostro  de  saoguhie 

tory  life,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  vindex"— 

have  been  regarded,  after  the  entbu-  ,      -  v,     • 

siasm  of  the  moment  had  gone  by,  as  came  round  m  a  vast  arch  of  blood* 

m  hollow  soenical  pageant.     But  what  shed  upon  Rome,  under  the  retalia- 

bad  produced  this  enthusiasm  at  tbe  tiou  of  Hannibal,  four  or  five  centuries 

moment?    It  was  the  remoteness  of  later.       This    Scandiuavian    legend 

tbe  soenes.    The  pirates  had  been  a  might  answer  for  a  grand  romance, 

troublesome  enemy,  piecisely  in  that  carrying  with  it,  like  the  Punic  legend. 


sense  which  made  the  Pindarrees  of 
India  such  to  ourselvMi  becauae,  as 
flying  marauders,  lurking  and  watch- 
ing their  opportunities,  they  could  sel- 


a  sembTaDce  of  mighty  retribution  ; 
but,  as  an  historical  possibility,  any 
Mtthridatic  invasion  of  Italy  would  be 
extravagant.  Having  been  swallowed. 


dom  be  brought  to  action  I  sothatnor   however,   by  Roman  credulity  as  a 


their  power,  but  their  want  of  power, 
made  them  formidable,  indisposing 
themselves  to  concentration,  and  con- 
sequently weakening  the  motive  to  a 
combined  effort  against  them.  Then, 
as  to  Mithridates,  a  great  error  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  his  power.     The  spacious- 


danger,  always  in  proeinciu,  so  long 
as  the  old  Pontic  lion  should  be  un- 
chained, naturally  it  hid  happened 
that  this  groundless  panic,  from  its 
very  indistinctness  and  shadowy  out- 
line, became  more  avdlable  for  Pom- 
pey*s  immoderate  glorification  than 
any  service  so  much  nearer  to  home 
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Ciceroi 


IS 


u  to  b0  mm  ntioii«llj  appreeiabto. 
With  the  sama  naazamplad  luok* 
Fompej,  aa  tha  laai  man  in  tbe  taiiea 
againal  Mithriiiataa,  stepped  into  the 
iuhentanee  of  merit  belonging  to  tha 
antira  leriaa  in  that  service ;  and  as 
the  labonref  who  easily  reaped  tlia 
harreaty  praeticalljr  threw  into  oblivion 
ali  thoee  who  had  so  painfully  sown  it* 
But  a  speciai  Nemesis  haunts  tha 
steps  of  men  who  become  gnsat  and 
Ulustiioiia  by  appropriating  the  tro« 
phica  of  their  brothers.  Pompey, 
more  atnkiogiy  than  any  man  in  his* 
tory*  iUoatniea  the  monil  in  his  ca- 
tastrophe. It  is  perilous  to  he  dis- 
honourably prosperous;  and  equally 
so*  aa  tbe  aadents  imagined,  whether 
by  direet  perfidies,  (of  which  Pompey 
b  deeply  saspecled,}  or  by  silent  acqui- 
cscenoe  in  uojust  honours.  Seared  as 
Pompey'asensibiiitics  might  be  through 
long  self-indulgence*  and  latterly  by 
anooal  fita  of  illness^  founded  on  dys- 
pepsyy  he  must  have  had,  at  this  great 
era,  a  dim  misgiving  that  his  good 
genioa  was  forsaking  him.  No  Shak* 
speare^  with  bis  unusual  warnings,  bad 
then  proclaimed  the  dark  retribution 
which  awaited  his  final  year :  but  the 
seatioBent  of  Sbakspeare  (see  bis  son- 
nets) is  eterDiil ;  and  must  ha^e  whis- 
pered iiaelf  to  Pompey's  heart*  as  ha 
saw  the  billowy  war  aidvancing  upon 
him  ia  his  old 


"The  painfol  warrior,  famonsed   for 
fight. 
After    a    thoniand   victories  <— ones 
fMi'd, 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  rased  quitei 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he 
toiVd." 

To  say  the  truth,  in  this  instance  aa 
in  so  many  others,  the  great  moral  of 
the  retribution  escapes  us  ^because 
we  do  Dot  connect  the  scattered  phe- 
nomena into  their  rigorous  unity. 
Most  readers  pursue  the  early  steps  of 
thu  mightiest  amongst  all  civil  wars 
with  the  hopes  and  shifting  sympa- 
thies Datnrsl  to  those  who  accoin* 
ponied  its  moUons.  Cicero  must  ever 
be  the  great  authority  for  the  daily 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion  in  the 
one  party,  as  Caesar,  with  a  few  later 
authors,  for  those  in  tbe  other.  But 
ineritatily  these  coeval  authorities, 
shifiing  their  own  posiiions  as  events 
sdTanced,  break  the  uniformity  of  the 
lesson.  They  did  not  see,  as  we  may 
if  we  will,  to  tbe  end.  Sometimes 
the  Pompeian  partisans  are  cheerful ; 
iometimea  e?eA  Ihey  are  sangnine; 


onee  or  twice  there  is  absolhtely  a 
slight  sncoess  to  colour  thdr  Taunts. 
But  mnch  of  this  is  mere  political 
dissimulation.  We  now  find,  from 
the  confidential  parts  of  Cicero*s  cor. 
respondenee,  that  he  had  never  heartily 
hoped  from  the  hour  when  he  first 
ascertained  Pompey *s drooping  spirits* 
and  hia  desponding  policy.  And  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  contest, 
when  the  war  had  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
we  BOW  know,  by  a  remarkable  pas« 
sage  in  his/>eDtvijio^fie,  ths^  what* 
ever  he  might  think  it  prudent  to  say* 
never  from  the  moment  when  he  per- 
sonally attached  himself  to  Pompey'a 
camp,  had  he  felt  any  reliance  what* 
ever  on  the  oompoaition  of  the  army* 
Even  to  Pompey 's  misgiving  ear  in 
solitude^  a  fatal  summons  must  have 
been  sometimes  audible,  to  resign  hia 
quiet  life  and  his  showy  prosperity. 
The  call  was  in  effect — *'  Leave  your 
pidaces ;  oome  back  to  camps—never 
more  to  know  a  quiet  hour  i**  What 
if  he  could  have  heard  arrihe  pentie 
of  tim  silent  calll  *'  Live  through  a 
brief  season  of  calamity ;  live  long 
enough  for  total  ruin  ;  live  for  a 
morning  on  which  it  will  be  said-»4i/i^ 
M  io9t:  as  a  panic-stricken  fugitive^ 
sue  to  the  mercies  of  slaves ;  and  vol 
return,  as  a  headless  trunk,  lie  like  m 
poor  mutilated  mariner,  rejected  by 
the  sea,  a  wreck  from  a  wreck — owiop 
even  the  last  rites  of  burial  to  the  pity 
of  a  solitary  exile."  This  doom,  and 
thus  eircumstantially,  no  man  could 
know.  But,  in  features  that  were 
even  gloomier  than  these,  Pompey 
might,  through  his  long  experience  of 
men,  have  foreseen  the  bitter  course 
which  he  had  to  traverse.  It  did  not 
require  any  extraordinary  self  know* 
ledge  to  guess,  that  continued  opposi- 
tion upon  the  plan  of  the  campaiga 
would  breed  *  fretfulness  in  himself; 
that  the  irritation  of  frequent  failure^ 
inseparable  from  a  war  so  widely 
spread,  would  cause  blame  or  dis- 
honour to  himself;  that  his  coming 
experience  would  be  a  mere  chaos  of 
obstinacy  in  council,  loud  remonstrance 
In  action,  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion. Insolent  dictation  from  rivals, 
treachery  on  the  part  of  friends,  flight 
and  desertion  on  the  part  of  confidants. 
Yet  even  this  fell  short  of  theshockii^ 
consummation  into  which  tbe  frenzy 
of  faction  ripened  itself  within  a  few 
months.  We  know  of  but  one  case 
which  resembles  it.  In  one  remarkable 
feature.    Those  readers  who  are  a^ 


qsalBttd  wlili  lio«AOlamtfdii*9liKH'  npon  their  t!gr«i^ffiiffifbf  towai^  t* 
tffry,  wMl  retttfnbMT  th«  very  tirikiBg  gfMl  fpffclvtl  of  eonin^  revetajr^. 
poitridl  wliltli  h#^raii%  •#  flM  MDg*»  Lord  Olftfv»doii»  hoirev«r,  it  naj 
•mall  aimy  of  fMorte  in  Devoiisllira  be  mM,  did  not  fncldde  the  eommaoder 
and  the  adjacent  dlatrlet*,  aubwqiientlf  of  the  DevontMre  army  in  bfa  deona* 
te  the  great  purHamefitary  triamph  of  cfaAion.  'No:  and  thire  it  is  that  the 
Na«ehyin  iane  1646.  The  ground  tiro  reports  differ.  Ofeero  d%f  inelnde 
was  BOW  elearsd  f  no  work  rsttaliied-  the  eominander.  It  was  the  com* 
for  Fairfax  bnt  to  advanee  to  Nop-  raander  whom  he  had  chieffjr  In  his 
thampton,  and  to  sweep  away  the  last'  eye.  Other0«  indeed,  were  parties  to 
relies  of  opposition.  In  etery  ease  the  horrid  conspiracy  against  the 
this  would  have  proved  no  tfying  task,  eonntry  which  he  charged  opnn  Pom- 
Bnt  what  was  the  eendhlon  of  the  pey :  fhr  won  thtur  eonjmntib  aHter 
boetile  forces?  Lord  Clarsodonj  who*  guam per  phirett  bnt  these  **  other*'* 
bad  personally  presided  at  their  head*  were  not  the  prfrate  soldiiers — they 
qnarters  whilst  in  attendanee  npon  were  the  leading  oiloera,  the  staff,  the 
the  IHince  of  Wale^,  deserihes  them  connell  at  Pompey's  headquarters, 
in  these  emphatlo  terms  as  *^  a  wicked  and  generally  the  men  of  senatorial 
beaten  army.*'  Rarely  does  history  rank.  Yet  stitl,  te  complete  the  die- 
present  ns  with  snch  a  piotnre  of  mal  nnity  of  the  prospect*  these  con- 
utter  debasement  In  an  army-^-eomlng  spirators  had  an  army  of  mfian  fb« 
from  no  enemy,  bnt  from  one  whO|  relgners  under  their  ordersj  such  as 
AX  the  very  moment  of  reeordhig  his  formed  an  appropriate  enginh  ibr 
opinion,  knew  this  army  to  be  the  their  horrid  purposes. 
king's  final  resource*  Reluctant  as  a  This  is  a  most  important  point  fat 
wise  man  must  feel  to  reject  as  Irre*  cleartog  up  the  true  character  of  the 
deemable  in  vileoess  that  which  be  war;  and  it  has  been  ntteri^  neglected 
knows  to  be  indispensable  fbr  hope,  by  historians.  It  Is  notorious  that 
this  solemn  opinion  of  Lord  Olaren-  Gteero,  on  first  Jolnmr  the  facti^m  of 
don%  upon  his  royal  master's  last  Pompey  after  the  declaration  of  hoa- 
stake,  had  been  In  earlier  ages  anti-  tllities,  had  for  some  months  justified 
(^ated  by  Cicero,  nnder  the  very  same  bis  conduct  on  the  doctrine — that  the 
ohrcnmstanertf;  with  regard  to  the  same  '^cau^a,"  the  centtitutinnat  merits  off 
liiiimate  resource.  The  army  which  the  dispute,  Ijiy  with  Pompey.  He 
Pompey  had  concentrated  In  the  re-  could  not  deny  that  Ceesar  had  grle- 
gious  of  northern  Greece,  ttns  the  vaaces  lo plead  |  hm  helnsisied  on  two 
ultimate  resource  of  that  party;  be-  things — I.  that  the  mode  of  redress* 
cause,  though  a  strong  nncktu  fbr  by  which  Csssaf*  made  Ms  appeal,  was 
other  armies  existed  in  other  pro*  radically  illegal — 2.  that  ttie  certain 
yinees,  these  remoter  dependencies  tendency  of  trifs  redress  was  to  a  ctril 
were  in  ail  likelihood  contingent  npon  revolution.  Sueh  had  been  the  con* 
the  result  from  this — were  Pompey  sistent  representation  of  Cicero,  until 
prosperous,  thty  would  be  prosperous ;  the  course  of  events  made  him  tietter 
if  not,  not.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  acquainted  with  Pompey's  real  temper 
fktal  emphasis  which  belonged  to  his  and  policy.  It  Is  also  nolorfous— and 
words,  not  blind  to  the  Inference  wiilch  here  lies  the  key  to  the  error  f»f  all 
they  involved,  Cicero  did,  notwith-  biographers— that  about  two  year9 
standing,  pronounce  confidentially  later,  when  the  miserable  death  of 
that  same  Judgment  of  despair  npon  Pompey  had  Indisposed  Oleero  to 


the  army  soon  to  perish  at  Pharsalia,  member  his  wicked  nnaccomplished 

which,  from  its  strange  identhy  of  purposes,  and  when  the  assasaroatlon 

tenor   and   rfrcurostances,  we  have  of  Caesar  had  made  it  safb  to  resnme 

4ii6ted  from  Lord  Clarendon,     Both  his  ancient  mysterious  animosity  to 

statesmen  spoke  confessedly  of  a  last  the  very  name  of  the  great  man,  Olw 

sheet  anchor ;  both  spoke  of  an  army  cero  did  undoubtedly  go  back  to  hla 

vicious  in  Its  military  composition :  early  way  of  disttngunhlng  between 

bnt  also,  which  Is  the  peculiarity  olf  them.     As  an  orator,  and  as  a  philo« 

the  case,  both  charged  the  or/irt  of  their  sopher,  he  brougiit  back  his  original 

own  despair  upon  the  nonprufbsslonal'  distortions  of  the  case.     Pompey,  it 

^tialities  of  the  soldiers  %  upon  their  was  again  pleaded,  had  been  a  cham^ 

licentious  uncivil  tetnper ;  upon  theft*  pion  of  the  state,  (sometimes  be  ven^ 

dpen  anticipations  of  plunder;   and  tared  npon  saying,  ofliberty»)  Cesar 


ia4S.] 


dotfro. 


» 


bad  iMn  A  tri|2t«r  snd  a  tyrtsl.  TIm 
t vo  ffttf«in«  IMVM  •£  his  o9»  polkkt» 
tb«  Mfliett  «m1  tlie  laM»  d«  ia  faat 
mate  aad  Maad.  Bui  ilia  proper  ab* 
ject  of  aaratiay  for  ilia  tlaatM  as^ul* 
rar  ia  tbia  pafantbasii  of  tbae,  ilial 
iotermadiata  exparianoa  ufaiah  plaead 
bim  in  daily  aomvaalan  with  tba  real 
Punpay  of  iba  yaar  ad  Urb§  ComA 
705,  «mI  wMab  tstarlad  fron  kit  fan 
d^aanc  palnotiim  ravalailoas  lo  hk 
confldantial  IHaad  to  airoelantf  that 
Dolhiag  tn  biatory  appfoaabat  tbam. 

This  ia  tha  parlod  to  axanina  f  fbr 
tbe  logie  of  the  aula  Is  urgent.  Wara 
Cicero  now  allva,  be  aoukl  make  no 
ratUuiDoa  to  a  aonBtniatioB«  and  a 
peraooal  appaal  Bttah  aa  tbia.    Easily 
yoo  nuiglH  have  a  metlTaj  sobsaqnaiitiy 
to  y oar  frlaod's  daatb»  fi»r  dissaaiblin^ 
tha  evil  yoo  bad  once  impaled  to  him. 
Bat  it  ia  Inposaibla  ibat^  as  an  aawill* 
log  witnessy  yon  aottid  have  bad  any 
motlvo  at  all  fmr  eottntarfeklog  or  ex* 
aggaratiog  oo  yoor  1t\9(^  an  evil  pof  • 
poaa  that  did  do!  exist   The  dissimo* 
laiioo  aslght  be  naiural-^ibe  Simula- 
tioo  was  iaeooceivabie.     To  soppsess 
a  tmo  seondal  was  the  olBee  of  a  sof- 
rowing  frlend*->4o  propagate  a  fiilse 
one  waa  the  ofllee  of  a  kna?e  t  not, 
tberefbrOf  that  Inter  tsstimonywhf eh  to 
boTo  garbled  wasattiab>e,bQt  that  eo« 
eaaltastimooy  vbieh  to  hate  Intented 
vaa  insanlty-*-4hb  it  is  which  wa  most 
abldo  by.     Besides  that,  there  Is  an- 
other explanation   of  Giearo*s  later 
language  than  simple  piety  to  the  me- 
mory oif  a  friend.    His  diseotsry  of 
Pompey*s  exeerable  plans  was  limited 
to  a  few  moBihS;  So  that,  ^ually  fl*offl 
its  bfief  duration,  its  snddeljness,  and 
ks  aetonUhing  eoniradletfon  to  all  he 
had  provtettsly  believtd  Of  Pompeyj 
8«eb  a  palntblseerel  was  likely  enough 
to  U4m  §nm  his  reeoHeetloo,  sfler  It 
bad  oaaaod  to  lui?e  any  practical  bn- 
porianee  for  the  world.  On  the  other 
baody  Cicero 'hsd  a  deep  rindicli^e 
poiiey  ifl  keeping  back  ahyevil  that 
he  knew  of  Pooipey.    It  wss  a  mere 
naosasity  of  logic,  that,  if  Pompey  had 
meditatod  the  utter  destruction  of  his 
ooBBtry  bf  fire  and  sword — if,  more 
atpueloaaly  stUI,  he  had  cherished  a 
resoliition  of  nnchafniog  upon  Itsly 
the  moat  Ibroeioos  barbarians  he  could 
gather  about  hb  eagles,  Octe  fbr  k* 
iisBco, .  Oblehiaos,  Armeniaus— If  he 
bad  raasacked  the  oorts  of  the  whole' 
McdtaerrABaaa  wond,  and  bad  mns- 
'   tared  all  the  abfppbg  Ihna  fourteen 
sepanta  atataaenumenied  by  Cicero, 


wiib  an  express  pnrposo  of  fotsftapb*' 
ing  all  suppMea  from  Rome,  and  of 
iaflieitng  the  slov  tormenta  of  fsmino 
upon  thai  tasl  yet  aon^balllgetmit 
oity^ibant  In  opposing  Mnb  a  mon* 
star,  Cftsar  was  nndenialrfy  a  pnblto 
benefaetor.  Not  only  would  the  mag« 
nanlmiiy  and  the  graelous  spirit  of 
fiirgieeness  in  CMar,  bo  reoalkd  with 
advantage  into  men's  thoogbis,  by  any 
eonfesslon  of  this  bideens  malignily  in 
hie  antagonist  \  but  it  really  beeamo- 
Impossibla  lo  sustain  any  theory  of 
ambithms  tlolenoein  Csesar,  when  re« 
garded  under  his  relations  to  such  t 
bo^yofparrieidaleonspiratorf.  Plght^ 
hug  for  pnlrfie  olijeets  that  are  dllBcnfl 
of  expbinailun  to  a  mob,  easily  may 
any  ehieftain  of  a  party  be  misrepro* 
seated  as  a  chiM  of  seiflsh  ambition* 
llui,  onee  emblaaoncd  as  the  sole  bar* 
rier  between  his  native  land  and  a  mer<* 
oiless  avenger  by  ire  and  famine,  ht 
would  take  a  tutelary  character  In  the 
minds  of  all  men.  To  cdnftfss  onO 
solitary  eoBneiI->sueh  as  Gicero  had' 
attended  repeatedly  at  Fompey's  head* 
quarters  in  Epfros-^was,  by  acelama* 
Aon  from  e^trj  house  In  Rome,  to 
evoke  a  hymn  of  gratitude  towardt 
that  great  Julian  deliverer,  whoso 
niarsalla  had  turned  aside  fh>m  Italy 
a  deeper  woe  than  any  which  Pagan« 
ism  reeorifs. 

We  loibt  inexorably  open  this  state 
of  relations,  as  existing  between  Cicero 
»nd  the  two  coqibatants.  We  reftise  to 
qoit  this  position.  We  sfllrffl  that, 
at  a  lime  when  Gloero  argued  upon 
the  purposes  of  Cnsar  In  a  matmef 
confessed! V  conjectural,  ou  the  other 
bund,  whh  regard  to  Pompey,  from 
oonlldeBtlal  communications,  he  re* 
ported  it  as  a  dreadful  discovery,  that 
inere  destruction  to  Rome  was,  upon 
Pompey's  policy,  the  catastrophe  of 
the  war.  bsesar,  he  mtgbt  persnadf 
faknself,  would  revolutiunfse  Rome; 
but  Pompey,  he  knew  tn  confldence* 
meant  to  l^ave  no  Rome  In  existence. 
Does  any  reader  fttli  to  condemn  thf 
selfishness  of  the  Constable  ^urhon 
—ranging  himsi;lf  at  Pavia  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle  against  his  sovereign,  on  atl 
argument  uf  private  wrong  ?  Yet  the 
GdOstable*s  treason  had  perhaus  Iden* 
tMed  itself  with  his  seif-^^reservation  | 
xnd  be  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  d 
lastbg  calamity  to  his  country  from' 
any  act  possible  lo  an  Individual.  If 
we  look  Into  ancient  history,  the  casd 
of  Hipplas,  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
Scarcely  approaches  to  this.    He  In*' 


)0  Cicero.  U^^y» 

d^ed  raturned  to  AlbeM  is  eompanj  fore*  mtde  the  dltco^ety  that  hia  too 

with  the  invading  hosts  of  Darios.  celebrated  friend  was  any  thing  but  a 

But  he  had  prolMbljr  been  expelied  stateaman»    (mTrtihiriJuIlaroct)    Cieero 

from  Athena  by  Tiolent  injustice  ;and»  came  at   length  to  pronounce  him 

tliough  attending  a  hostile  InTasion*  iitf(«emyiiM>7«re#-i— any  thing  but  a  ge- 

he  could  not  have  caused  it.     Hardly  neral.     But  all  this  was  noting  in 

a  second  case  can  be  found  in  all  his-  the  way  of  degradation  to  Pompey*s 

tory  as  a  parallel  to  the    dreadful  character,    by  comparison  with  the 

design  of  Pompey»  nnlees  it  be  that  of  final  discoYery  of  the  horrid  retaliation 

Count  Julian  calling  in  the  Saracens  which  he  meditated  upon  all  Italy,  by 

to  ravage  Spain,  and  to  overthrow  the  coming  back  with  barbarous  troops  to 

altars  of  Christianity,  on  the  prove-  make  a  wilderness  of  the  opulent  land, 

cation  of  one  outrage  to  his  own  and  upon  Rome  in  particular,  by  so 

house ;  early  in  the  eighth  century  posting  his  blockading  fleeta  and  his 

invoking  a  scourge  that  was  not  entire-  cruisers  as  to  intercept  all  supplies  of 

ly  to  be  withdrawn  until  the  sixteenth,  corn  from  Sicily — from  the  province 

But  then  for  Count  Julian  it  may  be  of  Africa — and  from  Egypt.      The 

pleaded— that  the  wliole  tradition  is  great  moral,  therefore,  from  Cioero*a 

doubtful ;  that  if  true  to  the  letter,  his  confidential  confessions  is.»«tbat  he 

own  provooatioQ  was  enormous ;  and  abandoned  the  cause  as  untenable ; 

tiiat  we  must  not  take  the  measure  of  that  he  abandoned  the  supposed  party 

what  he  meditated  by  the  frightful  of  *'  good  men,'*  as  fouud  upon  trial 

consequences  which  actually  ensued,  to  be  odious  intriguers — and  that  he 

Count  Juli^ui  might  have  relied  on  the  abandoned  Pompey  in  any  privileged 

weakness  of  the  sovereign  fur  .giving  character  of  a  patriotic  leader.     If  he 

a  present  effect  to  his  vengeance,  but  still  adhered  to  Pompey  as  an  indivi- 

might  still  rely  consistently  enough  dual,  it  was  in  memory  of  his  personal 

qn  the  natural  strength  of  his  country,  obligations    to    that    oligarch,    but, 

yrhen  once  coerced  into  union*  for  secondly,  for  the  very  generous  reason 

ultimately  confounding  the  enemy —  — that  Pompey 's  fortunes  were  de-. 

and  perhaps  for  confounding  the  false  dining ;   and  because  Cicero  wonld 

cmaticism  itself.  For  the  worst  traitor  not  be  thought  to  have  shunned  that 

^hom  history  has  recorded*  there  re«  man  in  his  misfortunes,    whom    in 

mains  some  plea  of  mitigation ;  some-  reality  he  had  felt  tempted  to  deepisa 

thing  in  aggravation  of  the  wrongs  only  for  his  enormous  errors, 
which  he  had  sustained*  something  in        After  these  distinct  and  reiterated 

abatement  of  the  retaliation  which  he  acknowledgments,  it  is  impossible  to 

desigiied.     Only  for  Pompey  there  is  find  the  smallest  justification  for  the 

none,     Rome  had  given  him  no  sub-  great  harmony  of  historians  in  repre- 

ject  of  complaint.   It  was  true  that  the  senting  Cicero  as  having  abided  by 

lUrength  of  C»sar  lay  there ;  because  those  opinions  with  which    he  first 

immolate  hopes  from  revolution  be-  entered  upon  the  party  strife.     Even 

longed  to  democracy,  to  the  oppressed*  at  that  time*  it  is  probable  that  Ciceru*a 

to  the  multitudes  in  debt,  for  whom  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Pompey 

the  law  had  neglected  to  provide  any  secretly,  had  entered  more  largely  into 

prospect  or  degree  of  relief:  and  these  his  deci&ion  than  he  had  ever  acknow- 

were  exactly  the  class  of  persons  that  lodged  to  himself.    For  he  had  at  first 

could  not  .find  funds  for  emigrating,  exerted  himself  anxiously  to  mediate 

But  still  there  was  no  overt  act,  no  between  the  two  parties.    Now,  if  be 

official  act*  no  representative  act*  by  really  fancied  the  views  of  Csdsar  to 

"^hich  Rome  had  declared  herself  for  proceed  on  principles  of  destruction  to 

either  party.  the  Roman  constitution,  all  mediation 

Cicero  was  now  aghast  at  the  dis-  was  a  hopeless  attempt.    Compromise 

coveries  he    msde  with    regard    to  between   extremes  lying  so   widely 

Pompey.  .   Imbecility  of  purpose-^  apart,  and  in  fact,  as  between  the  affirm 

distraction  of  counsels — feebleness  in  mation  and  the  negation  of  the  same 

their  dilatory  execution— all  tended  to  propositions,  must  luive been  too  plainly 

one  dilemma,  either  that  Pompey,  as  impossible  to  have  justified  any  ocmn- 

a  mere  favourite  of  luck,  never  had  tenance  to  so  impracticable  a  speciUn^ 

possessed  any  military  talents,  or  that*  tion. 

by  age  and  conscious  inequality  to  his        But  was  not  such  a  compromise  im* 

enemy*  these  talents  were  now  in  a  possible  in  practice,even  upon  our  own 

Mte  of  collapse.  Having  first*  there*  theory  of  theoppositere4uisitions?  J^o, 


Ckerit. 


If 


And  A  doier  tUHenieDt  of  tbe  tnie 
priodplet  Goncerned,  will  show  it  was 
not.  The  great  objoet  of  tbe  Julitn 
party  was»  to  heal  the  permaDeDt  coU 
lision  befween  the  supposed  functions 
of  the  people>  in  their  electoral  capa- 
cit  J,  in  their  powers  of  patronage^  and 
in  their  Tast  appellate  jurisdictioD, 
with  the  BStamed  priTilegea  of  the 
seoate.  We  all  know  how  dreadful 
have  been  the  disputes  in  our  own 
eonntrj  as  to  the  Amies  of  the  consti- 
tutional forces  composing  tbe  total 
state.  B^ween  the  privileges  of  the 
Commone  and  the  prerogatiYe  of  the 
Crown*  how  long  a  time»  and  how 
seTcre  a  atniggle»  was  reqoirod  to  ad* 
juat  tbe  true  temperament  1  To  saj* 
nothing  of  the  fermenting  disaffectiou 
towards  thegovemment  throughout  the 
reign  of  Jamea  I.»  and  the  first  fifteen 
jeara  of  bis  sott»  the  great  dvil  war 
grew  out  of  the  sheer  contradictions 
arising  between  the  necessities  of  the 
public  serviee  and  the  kUer  of  superan- 
nuated prerogatiTcs.  The  simple  his- 
tory of  that  great  strife  was,  that  the 
demoeraejt  the  popular  elements  in 
the  eommonwealth,  had  outgrown  the 
provisions  of  old  usages  and  statutes. 
The  king,  a  most  conscientious  matt» 
belioTed  that  the  efibru  of  the  Com* 
mons,  wiMch  represented  only  the  in* 
itineta  of  rapid  growth  in  all  popular 
ioteresta,  cloaked  a  secret  plan  of  en* 
eroaehiBent  on  tbe  essential  rights  of 
the  sovereign.  In  this  view  he  was 
eonfiraaed  by  lawyers,  the  most  dan* 
gerooa  of  all  advisers  in  political 
^trogglsB  ;  for  they  naturally  seek  the 
Bolocion  of  all  contested  claims,  either 
in  tbo  position  and  determination  of 
aneienc  usage,  or  in  the  constructive 
view  of  iu  analogies.  Whereas,  here 
the  very  question  was  eooeeming  a 
body  of  usage  and  precedent,  not  de- 
nied In  many  cases  as  facts,  whether 
that  condition  of  policy,  not  unreason* 
able  as  adapted  to  a  community,  hav* 
ing  but  two  dominant  interests,  were 
any  longer  safely  tenable  under  the 
rise  and  expansion  of  a  third.  For  in- 
stance, tbe  whole  management  of  our 
foreign  policy  had  always  been  re* 
served  to  the  crown,  as  one  of  its 
most  aaered  mysteries,  or  ato^^ic; 
yet,  if  the  people  could  obtain  no  in* 
direct  eontrol  of  this  policy,  through 
the  amplest  control  of  the  public  purse, 
even  their  domestic  rights  might  easily 
be  made  nugatory.  Again,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  crown  purse,  free 
VOL.  t.n  yo.  cccxit. 


from  all  direct  responsibility,  should 
be  checked  by  some  responsibilityt 
operating  in  a  way  to  preserve  the 
sovereign  in  his  constitutional  sanctity.  / 
This  was  finally  effected  by  the  admi*  X 
rable  compromise — of  lodging  the  re* 
sponsibility  in  the  persons  of  all  ser- 
vants by  or  through  whom  the. 
sovereign  could  act.  But  this  was  so 
little  understood  by  Charles  I.  as  any 
constitutional  privilege  of  the  people^ 
that  he  resented  the  proposal  as  much 
more  Insulting  to  himself  than  that  of 
fixing  the  responsibility  in  his  own 
person.  The  latter  proposal  he  viewed 
as  a  violation  of  his  own  prerogative, 
founded  upon  open  wrong*  There 
was  an  injnry,  but  no  insult.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  require  of  him  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  aervant,  whose  only  offence 
had  been  in  his  fidelity  to  himself,  was 
to  expect  that  he  should  act  collnsively 
with  those  who  sought  to  dishonour 
him.  The  absolute  tQ  el  Rey  of  Spa- 
nish kings,  in  the  last  resort,  seemed 
in  Charles's  eye  indispensable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  And  his  legal 
counsellers  assured  him  that,  in  con* 
ceding  this  point,  he  would  degrade 
himself  into  a  sort  of  upper  constable, 
•having  some  disagreeable  functions, 
but  none  which  could  surround  him 
with  majesiic  attributes  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects.  Feeling  thus,  and  thus 
advised,  and  religiously  persuaded  that 
he  held  his  powers  for  tbe  benefit  of 
his  people,  so  as  to  be  under  a  deep 
moral  incapacity  to  surrender  '*one 
dowle'*  from  bis  royal  plumage,  be  did 
right  to  struggle  with  that  energy  and 
that  cost  of  blood  which  marked  his 
own  personal  war  from  1642  to  1645. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  nearly  all  the  concessions  sought 
from  the  king,  and  refused  as  mere 
treasonable  demands,  were  subse* 
queutly  reaffirmed,  assumed  into  our 
c(«stitutional  law,  and  solemnly  es* 
tahlisbed  for  ever,  about  forty  years 
later,  by  the  Revolution  of  I68M-9. 
And  this  great  event  was  in  tbe  nature 
of  a  compromise.  For  the  patriots  of 
1642  bad  been  betrayed  into  some  ca* 
pital  errors,  claims  both  irreconcilable 
with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  use- 
less to  the  people.  This  ought  not  to 
surprise  us,  and  does  not  extinguish  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  great  men. 
Where  has  been  the  man,  much  less 
tbe  party  of  men,  that  did  not,  in  a 
first  essay  upon  so  difficult  an  adjust- 
ment  as   that   of  an    equilibration 
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b«tir««ff  the  limiftl  }rf  PfUM  fw^  the  frievaneet  to  \f  radrefie^*  «i4 
travel  into  loqie  «ie^Met  f  Bat  fort/  the  ineapaaltiM  tp  be  nMioTed,  ui4 
years'  expeneooe— the  r^toiration  of  a    the  orgaua  to  be  renewed,  were  abao- 


partjr  faoiiUar  if Uh  the  iiiTaiaable  uaea 
of  T9jBXif9  iknd  the  harmonioua  oo* 
operation  of  a  new  aoTereign^  already 
trained  to  a  ajstemof  restraints^  made 
this  final  settlement  as  near  to  a  per- 
fect adjustment  and  oompvomise 
between  all  oonfliQting  righta*  a9»  per- 
l^ps,  human  wisdqm  opukl  attain* 

^owyfrom  this  English  analegjr»  we 
may  explain  something  of  what  is 
most  essential  in  the  Roman  eonfliet* 
Thu  great  feature  wat  oommon  to  the 
t|ro  easqi-  that  the  change  sooght  bjr 
the  n^rol^tionalcy  part/  was  not  an 
arbitrary  phangOf  but  in  the  wajr  of  a 
natural  iiMMf^working  secretly  through- 
out  two  or  three  generations.    It  was 


a  tendency  ihttt  would  be  denied.  Just    lie  safety* 


lute  mid  argent;  that  the  evU  grew 
out  of  the  poUtieal  system  s  thai  this 
system  had  generally  been  the  silent 
produet  of  times  ^u^l   that  aa  the 
soTen%n»  in  the  English  oaae  most 
conscientieij|s\3r«  so  on  the.  other  hand, 
in  Kombf  the  Pompeian  laetion,  with 
no  eonseienee  at  sli»  stood  upon  the 
letter  of  usage  and  precedent,  when 
the  secret  truth  waa— that  nature  her- 
self^ that  nature  which  works  in  poli- 
tical by  ehang«»  by  growth,  by  de- 
struction* not  less  oertainly  than  iu 
physieal  organisations,  had  long  been 
silenajr  superannuating  these  preoe- 
dentSft  and  preparing  the  tnuuition 
into  forms  more  in  haiaeay  with  pub- 


aa»  in  the  EngUnd  of  1640,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that,  under  any 
immediate  result  whaterer,  ultimately 
the  mere  necessities  of  expansion  in  m 
people,  ebidlient  with  juTcnile  ener- 
gies, and  passing  at  every  deoenninm 
into  new  stageaof  deYclopment,  oeuld 
have  beengatnaayed  or  much  retarded. 
Had  the  nation  embodied  less  of  that 
stem  political  temperament,  which 
leads  e?entuaUy  to  extremities  in  ao« 
tion,  it  ia  possible  that  the  upright  and 
thoughtful  character  of  the  spvei eign 
m^hthavereconciled  the  Commons  to 
expedients  of  present  redress  and  for 
twenty  years  the  crisis  might  have  been 


The  oapilal  fault  iu  the  opevadvo 
oonetitution  of  Rome,  had  loD|r  been 
in  the  aa^Kftomtss,  if  we  may  be  par- 
doned tot  so  iearaed  a  terra,  of  the 
pnbUc  serfiee*  It  is  not  ao  truo  an 
expnaaion-i^hat  anarehy  was  always 
to  be  apprehended,  as*  in.  fact— 4liat 
anarehy  always  subsbted*  What  made 
this  aaarahy  more  and  less  daagenNiSi 
was  the  personal  charaeter  of  the  par^ 
tieular  man  militaBt  for  the  moaseot ; 
next,  the  .Turiable  interest  whidi  sach 
a  party  might  have  staked  upon  the 
contest  i  and  lastly,  the  Tariahle  means 
at  bis  dispoaal  towards  publto  agiU- 
tion.  Fortunately  fo^  the  pnbliBaafety, 


evaded.  But  the  lioentibua  oharacter  of  these  forces,  like  all  foreea  In  thia 
Charles  IL  would  incYitably  hate  chal- 
lenged the  resumption  of  the  struggle 
in  a  more  embittered  shape;  for  in 
the  actual  war  of  1648,  the  Mparote 
lesourees  of  the  crown  were  soon  ex- 
hausted f  and  a  deep  sentiment  of  re*^ 


worid  of  compensations  and  of  flnetu- 
ations,  obeying  steady  laws»  rose  but 
seldom  into  the  excess  whieh  raenaeed 
the  framework  of  the  state.  Even  in 
disorder,  when  loog^'eontinaed,  there 
is  an  order  that  ean  be  caletdaled : 


spect  towards  the  king  kept  alive  the  dangers  were  foreseen ; 
principle  of  fidelity  to  the  erowv, 
through  all  the  oeciUations  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Under  aatrooger  reaotton 
against  the  personal  sovereiniv  it  is 
jM)t  absolutmy  impossible  wat  the 
aristocracy  might  have  eome  into  the 
project  of  a  republic.  Wlienever  this 
body  stood  aloof,  and  by  allianoe  with 
the  church,  aa  well  as  with  a  very 


put  into  an  early  state  oi  preparation. 
But  because  the  evii  had  not  been  so 
ruinous  as  might  have  been  pradieted, 
it  was  not  the  less  an  evil,  and  it  was  ^ 
not  the  less  eoormoosly  increasing. 
The  demeeraey  reuined  a  large  clam 
of  functions,  for  which  the  original 
uses  had  been  long  extinct.  PewerB» 
which  had  utterly  ceased  to  be  avails 


large  section  of  the  democrsey,  their    idile  for  interests  of  their  own,  were 


non- adhesion  to  republican  plana 
finally  brought  them  to  extinction. 
But  the  principle  cannot  be  reftased— 
that  the  conflict  was  inevitable ;  that 
the  ooUislon  could  in  no  way  have 
been  evaded;  and.  for  the  same  reason 


now  used  purely  as  the  tenures  by 
whieh  they  held  a  vested  interest  in 
bribery.  The  sums  reqnirite  for  bri- 
bery were  rising  as  the  great  eatatm 
rose.  No  man,  even  in  a  fentlemanly 
rank,  no  eqwug  no  anient  noble  even. 
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«aspoken  90  loudly  m  Romev^beeaase    «nlesa  hia  ineome  were  hypeirbolieftlly 


ns|»  09  luim  M  tl¥»  «l«ltm«  »f  woe    pjmk«  B9  Wftteipp(i|bt9  to  |bo  ifttver 

p^r^,  io  tl|o  Iwekgropopi   could  ft  JudgmentjB  of  Rome-rtl^Bt  hmij  ^ 

kiOfltii  £»A«i  t|io  p$m  Qif  ^  pqUtio^  friistworthy  rn^ii  eoul^  be.  foij^na  fpr 

eiipi;^    W/B  do  .HP^  ^(»9k  qf  m^  ^^  receipt  pf  taj^es,     the  ngular 

i9d«ip«Uqg  «  flpeeial  i-pj^anee^  ^i^  ^ooiyo  pf  bui^oeM  jr^^.  thftt  |fce  Gin^ekf 

of  tiipet  w|iQ  ^itqod  in.pidiiMurjr.  en*  ^h^coniei  Tith  ^ae.podn^jri  udIom  iiai> 

fiuP8|fiai9p.    4ttiQiiK  u  not  a  maii  t»w\j  watcl^ed*     Wt^ntever  oIm  i))ej 

whon  wo  ^honid  eiUi  l^r  fuiy  ouUioicitjr  pUght  boT-)|ciilpton»  bupooo/iy  ^om, 

m  «  WNitioii.  oif  pHllrigloi  for  wp.  bc(.  toinbl^n.—  they   w^re   4  . natiop'   pf 

lie?e  oioi  to  ha^o  boon  a  ^fiu^oaibiing  •wip^leni    For  pe  i^(  of  Qdeli^  id 

konfc^  and  tbit  most  pwfooi  Tioar  of  peoulationi  jroa  miyt^t  .p^pood  upop 

Bnj  extant ;  but  in  a  ^ueftioii  of  tbem  fP  vn/  aipouqt.    ^pFn  i^mongst 

pradnieOy  bi>  example  it   deoiaiTOf  the    RcMnai^Pi  tiifpe  po^tj  Ij^oaveriOR 

Latterijr  ho  was  wprth   n  hundred  were  .geqeraUy  unhnown. .  £yen  as 

tiMHiiiffid  pounds*  .  FoHT^Qfihs  of  this  HnaYos  tbey  bad  aspiring  qpnos  |  and 

Mus,  it  is  tta^  h^  bee^  d^riT^d  fhw|  tha  original  key  to  thw  sppUatlons 

a  sama)  bequest )  how? rer,  he  had  in  the  province^  was  undoubtedly  the 

Was  liah  aaqoght  even  in  early  life*  Tasi  seale  of  their  domestic  opr^uption* 

to  present  all  .the  poor  citix^ns  of  A  man  who  had  to  begin  ,by  bribing 

▲thsBS— >pn>ha^y  ISfOOO  families^  one  nation,  must  end  1^  fleecing  an- 

vitb  a  year's  censumptipn  for  two  in-»  ether.    Almost  the  only  open  chan* 

iifidnais  of  exoellent  wheat  i  and  he  nels  throqgh  which  a  &oman  4obie- 

hsd  been  disttngBished  for  other  ostenr  man  could  create  a  fortunp»  (always 

Udoos  laigessea  |  yet  this  nian  held  allowing  for  a  large  moans  of  mar- 

it  to  be  lidienUHiSv  in  common  pru**  r>ing  to  adTaatage*  since  a  man  might 

dtasSk  that  ke  should,  embark  npen  shoot  a  whole  series  of  diTorces,  still 

my  pofitiepl  career.    Merely  the  costs  refunding  the  last  dowery»  but  sliU  re» 

sf  an  9dile8hip»  to  which  he  would  placing  it  with  a  better,)  were  these 

have  arrived  in  early- lilio^  would  have  two-*-:lending  mone^  on  sesrrlsks,  oc 

twiUoved  pp  th«  entire  hundred  tjiou-  to  embarrassBd  municipal  corporations 

Mud  ponnds  of  bb  matnra  good-luck,  on  good  landed  or  personal  security, 

"IloiiorBS  non   petiiti    ^nod  neque  with  the  gain  of  twentF^thiriji  or  even 

ptd  more  nujomm.  nei|ue  capi  nos*  for^  per  cent ;   and  secondly,   the 

MaWsonienratls  legibuSfiatameffoflis  grand  resource  of  a  provincial  go* 

lafgitioaihnss  naqaegprieiiieperiouloi  veniihent*    The  abuses  we  need  not 

cennptis  fivitatia  moribua*'*    But  this  state:  the  prolongation  of  these  lieu^ 

sffttSMnt  on   tbe   part  of  Atticus  tenaneies  beyond  the  legitimate  year> 

pciatsdfo  a  modest  and  paoifio  careen  was  one  source  of  enormous  evil ;  and 

When  the  polities  of  a  mani  or  his  it  was  the  more  rooted  an  abuse,  be* 

ipecial  purpose^  happfned  to  be  po«  cause  very  ofteii  it  was  undeniable 

Isflnit  the  eestsb  and  the  personal  risk,  that  other  evils  arose  in  the  opposite 

sad  the  risk  te  iJb»  publie  peaoe»  wpre  scale  from  too  hasty  a  succession  of 

on  s  sesle  prodigionsly  gieater.    No  governorSf  upon  which  principle  no 

aaa  eith  raeh  views  could  think  of  consistency   of   local   iinprovements 

eoniag  fiwward  without  a  princely  eould  be  ensured,  nor  any  harmony 

fortane,  and  the  eonrage  of  a  martiyr.  even  io  the  administration  of  justice, 

Miloi  Gnrio^  Deelmns  Bmtusb  and  since  each  sucoessive  governor  brought 

aisigr  penena  boMde^  in  a  lapse  of  his  own  system  of  l^al  rules.    As  to 

^  twca^-fivB  year%  spent  fortunes  of  the  other  and  more  flsgfant  abuses  in 

'  firarsiid  five  hundred  thousand  potuds,  extortion  from  the  province,  in  garb- 

ud  without  aoeooiplishing,  after  all»  ling  the  accounts  and  defeating  all 

uueh  pf  what  they  proposed*     In  scrutiny  at  Rome,  in  embezzlement  of 

other  shapes,  the  evil  was  still  more  military  pay,  and  in  selling  every  kind 

yiignant ;  and,  as  tbese  oi^cnmsten*-  of  private  advantage  for  bribes,  thesp 

tial  esses  ate  tlie  most  impreedv^  we  have  been  op ade  nbtorious  by  the  very 

vill  bring  forward  a  few.  circumstantial  exposure   of   Verres. 

.  L  hrogUouU  admmfraiiQnt.'^The  6ut  some  of  the  worst  evils  are  still 

Bomsas  were  not  characteristically  a  unpublishe4»  and  must  be  looked  for 

tipeeious  or  dishonest  people^uie  in  the  indirect  revelations  of  Cicero 

Greeki  weie ;  audit  is  a  fact  strongly  l^hen  himself  a  governor,  as  well  as 

iilmtdtive  of  that  infirmity  in  prin-  the  incidental  relations  by  special  facta 

9^  9ji^  )ei^]ff  whioh  mane  the  and  cases.    We,  on  our  parts,  wiU 
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venture  to  nue  a  doubt  whether 
Verres  ought  really  to  be  oousidered 
that  exorbitant  criminal  whose  guilt 
haa  been   so   profoundly  impresied 


II.  The  Roman  judicUd  tyUem. — 
This  would  require  a  separate  Toliinief 
and  chiefly  upon  this  ground — that  in 
no  country  upon  earth,  except  Rome^ 


upon  ns  ail  by  the  forsenic  artifices  of    has   the  ordinary  administration  of 
Cicero.     The  true  reasons  for  his    justice  been  applied  as  a  great  politi- 


condemnation  must  be  sought^  first*  in 
the  proximity  to  Rome  of  that  Sicilian 
province  where  many  of  his  alleged 
oppressions  had  occurred — the  fluent 
intercourse  with  thb  island*  and  the 
multiplied  inter-connexions  of  indivi- 
dual towns  with  Roman  grandees* 
aggravated  the  facilities  of  making 
charges;  whilst  the  proofs  were  any 
thing  but  satisfactory  in  the  Roman 
judicature.  Here  lay  one  disadvan- 
tage of  Verres;  but  another  was— 
that  the  ordinary  system  of  bribes* 
viz.  the  sacrifice  of  one  portion  from 
the  spoils  in  the  shape  of  bribes  to 
the  jury  (judices)  in  order  to  redeem 
the  other  portions*  could  not  be  applied 
in  this  case.  The  spoils  were  chiefly 
works  of  art:  Verres  was  the  very 
first  man  who  formed  a  gallery  of  art 


cal  engine.  Men*  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  removed*  were  oonatantly 
assailed  by  impeachments;  and  often- 
times for  acts  done  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  the  time  of  trial.  Bui  this 
dreadful  aggravation  of  the  injustice 
was  not  generally  needed.  Ttie  sys- 
tem of  trial  was  the  most  corrupt  that 
has  ever  prevailed  under  European 
civilization.  The  cdfaiposidon  of  their 
courts*  as  to  the  rank  of  the  numerous 
jury*  was  continually  changed:  bnt 
no  change  availed  to  raise  them  above 
bribery.  The  rules  of  evidence  were 
simply  none  at  all.  Every  hearsay* 
erroneous  rumour*  atrocious  Ubel,  was 
allowed  to  be  offered  as  evidence. 
Much  of  this  never  could  be  repelled* 
as  it  had  not  been  anticipated.  And* 
even  in  those  cases  where  no  bribery 


in  Rome ;  and  a  French  writer  in  the    was  attempted*  the  issue  was  depend- 


Academie  det  Intcriptiont  has  written 
a  moAt  elaborate  caUUogtie  raisonnee  to 
this  gallery— drawn  from  the  materi* 
als  left  by  Cicero  and  Pliny.  But 
this  was  obviously  a  sort  of  treasure 
that  did  not  admit  of  partition.  And 
the  object  of  Verres  would  equally 
have  been  defeated  by  selling  a  part 
for  the  costs  of  *'  salvage"  on  the 
rest.  In  this  sad  dilemma,  Verres 
upon  the  whole  resolved  to  take  his 
chance :  or,  if  bribery  were  applied  to 
some  extent*  it  must  have  stopped  far 
short  of  that  excess  to  which  it  would 
have  proceeded  under  a  more  disposa- 
ble form  of  his  gains.  But  we  will 
not  conceal  the  truth  which  Cicero 
indirectly  reveals.  The  capital  abuse 
in  the  provincial  system  was — not  that 
the  guilty  governor  might  escape*  but 
that  the  innocent  governor  might  be 
ruined.  It  is  evident  that*  in  a  msjor- 
ity  of  cases*  this  magistrate  was  thrown 


ent*  almost  in  adesperate  extent*  upon 
the  impression  made  by  the  advocate. 
And  finally*  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  was  no  presiding  jvdge,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word*  to  sura  up— to 
midgate  the  effect  of  arts  or  falsehood 
in  the  advocate — to  point  the  true 
bearing  of  the  evidence — still  less  to 
state  and  to  restrict  the  law.  Law 
there  very  seldom  was  any,  in  a  pre. 
else  circumstantial  shape.  The  ver- 
dict might  be  looked  for  accordingly. 
And  we  do  not  scruple  to  say — that 
BO  triumphant  a  machinery  of  oppres- 
sion has  never  existed*  no*  not  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  inquisition. 

111.  The  Uceme  of  public  UheUn^. 
— Upon  this  we  had  proposed  to  eo- 
large.  But  we  must  forbear.  One 
only  caution  we  must  impress  upon 
the  reader;  he  may  fancy  that  Cicero 
would  not  practise  or  defend  in  others 
the  absolute  abuse  of  confidence  on 


upon  his  own  discretion.     Nothing    the  part  of  the  jury  and  audience  by 


could  be  BO  indefinite  and  uncircnm- 
stantial  as  the  Roman  laws  on  this 
head.  The  most  upright  adminutra- 
tor  was  almost  as  cruelly  laid  open  to 
the  fury  of  calumnious  persecution  as 
the  worst :  both  were  often  cited  to 
answer  upon  parts  of  their  admlnia* 


employing  direct  falsehoods.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Cicero*  in  his  justi- 
fication of  the  artifices  used  at  the  bar, 
evidently  goes  the  whole  length  of 
advising  the  employment  of  ail  mis- 
statements whatsoever  which  wear  a 
plausible  ur.    His  own  praetice  leade 


tration   sltogether    blameless ;    but*  to  the  same  inference.    Not  the  lalse- 

when  the  original  rule  had  been  so  hood*  but  the  defect  of  probability*  is 

wide  and  lax,  the  final  resource  must  what  in  his  eyes  degrades  any  possible 

bein  the  mercy  of  the  tribunals.  assertion  or  insinuation.     And   lie 
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holds  also— that  a  'barmter  u  not 
aeeoQDtable  for  the  frequent  self- 
contradictions  in  which  he  mnst  be 
thus  InToWed  at  different  periods  of 
time.  The  immediate  purpose  is 
paramount  to  all  extra-judicial  con- 
seqoeoces  whatever*  and  to  all  subse- 
quent exposures  of  the  very  grossest 
inconaiatenGj  in  the  most  calumnious 
falsehoods. 

IV.  The  moraUty  of  expediency  e/ii- 

ployed   by    Roman   statesmen The 

regular  relief^  furnished  to  Rome 
under  the  system  of  anarchy  which 
Cesar  proposed  to  set  aside,  lay  in 
seasonable  murders.  When  a  man 
^rew  potent  in  political  annoyance, 
somebody  was  employed  to  murder 
him*  Never  was  there  a  viler  or 
better  established  murder  than  that  of 
Cioditts  by  Milo.  or  that  of  Carbo 
mnd  others  by  Pompey  when  a  young 
maDf  acting  as  the  tool  of  Sylla.  Yet 
these  and  the  murders  of  the  two 
Graeehi,  nearly  a  century  before, 
Cicero  justifies  as  necessary.  So 
little  progress  had  law  and  sound 
political  wisdom  then  made,  that 
Cicero  was  not  aware  of  any  thing 
monstrous  in  pleading  for  a  most  vil- 
lanons  act— -that  circumstances  had 
made  it  expedient.  Such  a  man  is 
massacred,  and  Cicero  appeals  to  all 
your  natural  feelings  of  honour  against 
the  murderers*  Such  another  is  mas- 
sacred on  the  opposite  side,  and  Cicero 
thinks  it  miite  sufficient  to  reply— 
"  Oh»  but  I  assure  yon  he  was  a  bad 
man — I  knew  him  to  be  a  bad  man. 
And  it  was  his  duty  to  be  mur- 
dered— as  the  sole  service  he  could 
render  the  commonwealth,*'  So  again, 
in  common  with  all  his  professional 
brethreUf  Cicero  never  scruples  to 
ascribo  the  foulest  lusts  and  abomina- 
ble propensities  to  any  public  antago- 
nist ;  never  asking  himself  any  qnestion 
but  this — Will  it  look  probable?  He 
personally  escaped  such  slanders,  be- 
cause as  a  young  man  he  was  known 
to  be  rather  poor,  and  very  studious. 
But  in  later  Ufe  a  horrible  calnmny 
of  that  class  settled  upon  himself,  and 
one  peeuliariy  shocking  to  his  pareu' 
tal  gfiief ;  for  he  was  then  sorrowing 
in  extremity  for  the  departed  lady  who 
had  been  aasodated  in  the  slander. 
Do  we  lead  a  mementos  credit  to  the 
fool  insinnation  ?  No.  But  we  see 
the  equity  of  this  retribntion  revolving 
upon  one  wlio  had  so  often  slandered 
ottMfsfai  the  same  malicious  way.  At 


last  the  poisoned  chalice  came  round 
to  his  own  lips,  and  at  a  moment  whed 
it  wounded  the  most  acutely. 

V.  The  continued  repetition  of  con- 
vulsions  in  the  state. ^-under  the  last 
head  we  have  noticed  a  consequence 
of  the  long  Roman, anarchy  dreadful 
enough  to  contemplate,  viz.  the  ne- 
cessity of  murder  as  a  sole  relief  to 
the  extremities  continually  recurring, 
and  as  a  permanent  temptation  to  the 
viiiatibn   of  all  moral  ideas  in  the 
p6cessity  of  defending  it  imposed  often 
upon  such  men  as  Cicero.     This  was 
an  evil  which  cannot  be  exaggerated : 
but  a  more  extensive  evil  lay  in  the 
recurrence  of  those  conspiracies  which 
the  public  anarchy  promoted.    We 
have  all  been  deluded  upon  this  point. 
The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  to  those 
who  weigh  well    the  mystery    still 
enveloping  the  names  of  Csesar,  of 
the  Consul  C.  Antonlns,  and  others 
suspected  as  partial  accomplices  in  this 
plot,  and  who  consider  also  what  par- 
ties were  the  exposers  or  merciless 
avengers  of  this  plot,  wasl>nt  a  reite- 
ration of  the  attempts  made  within 
the  previous  fifty  years  by   Marius, 
Clnna,  Sylla,  and  finally  by   Caesar 
and  by  his  heir  Octavius,  to  raise  a 
reformed  government,  safe  and  stable, 
upon  this  hideous  oligarchy  that  annu- 
ally   almost  brought  the  people  of 
Rome  into  the  necessity  of  a  war  and 
the  danger  of  a  merciless  proscription. 
That  the  usual  system  of  fraudulent 
falsehoods  was  offered  by  way  of  evi- 
dence  against    Catiline,   is    pretty 
obvious.    Indeed,  why  shotdd  it  have 
been  spared  ?     The  evidence,  in  a 
lawyer's  sense,  is  after  all  none  at  al). 
The  pretended  revelations  of  foreign 
envoys  go  for  nothing.     These  could 
have  been  suborned  most  easily.  And 
the  shocking  defect  of  the  case  is — 
that  the  accused  party  were  never  put 
on  their  defence,  never  confronted 
with  the  base  tools  of  the  accusers, 
and  the  senators  amongst  them  were 
overwhelmed  with  clamours  if  they 
attempted  their  defence  in  the  senate. 
The  inotive  to  this  dreadful  injustice 
is  manifest.    There  teas  a  conspiracy ; 
that  we  do  not  doubt;  and  of  the 
same  nature  as  Caesar's.    Else  why 
should  eminent  men,  too  dangerous 
for  Cicero  to  touch,  have  been  impli- 
cated in  the  obscurer  charges  ?    How 
had  they  any  interest  in  the  ruin  of 
Rome  ?    How  had  Catiline  any  inter- 
est  in  such  a  tragedy? — But  all  the 
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g;r|iQdees9  who  were  too  much  embar-     wuSiy  exploded  In  sbocu  dreadful  to 

rassed  in  fiebt  to  bear  thq  ^eanj  of    the  ^uiet  of  (he  oatioi^  which  oiere 

profiting  bj  the  machinery  of  brjbes    necessity,  Kf^{i  tn^  instinp U  ^f  poaitioq, 

applied  to  80  vast  a  popuiacey  natUr     prompted  to  the  'parties  interested. 

raUy  wished  to  place  the  adipinistra- 

tion   of  public   affairs   on   another 

fpQting;    many  fron^  merely  s^lfi^fc 

purposes*  like  Cethegns   of  Lenti); 

fus— 9ome»  we  doubt  not»  from  puref 

motives  of  enlarged  patrioti^ip.    Qne 

charge    agvnst    Catiline    we   may 

a  note  from  many,  a^  having  tainted 
le  most  plausible  part  of  the  pretended 
evidence  with  dainoatpry  suspicions. 
The  reader  may  pot  haye  rc^marked— 
but  the  fapt  is  such — tliat  one  of  the 
standipg  artifices  for  iqiuring  a  man 
wUh  the  pppulace  of  Kom^ «  when  all 
other  arts  had  failed»  was  to  say>  that 
amongst  bis  plots  was  one  for  burning 
the  city*  This  cured  that  indiffVTence 
irith  wnich  otherwise  the  mob  listepe^ 
to  stories  of  Gonspiracj  against  a  fj^- 
tern  Fhich  they  neld  m  no  reyerenc^ 
or  affectiop.  Now,  thi^  most  sense- 
less charge- was  renewed  against  Cat|- 
lin^.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 
6f  what  yalue  to  him  could  be  a  hei^p 
of  ruins  ?  Or  hoif  could  he  hope  to 
founa  an  influence  amongst  diose  who 
wereyetreekipff  fromsuch  apalaipity? 
But.  in  reality,  this  conspiracy  was 
that  e^ort  continually  moving  under- 
gro^n4»  Ai)4  T^ph  wopk)  haye  opnU- 


t«et  the  reader  omy  |*^membet'  the 
long  and  really  tudlcroi^  8ticce«»fon 
of  mep  sent  put  against  Antony  at 
Mutina  by  thf  ^^nate,  viz.  (^ctavinsy 
Plancus,  Asinins  Poliio,  Lepi^usj  every 
one  of  whom  fell  away  almost  ioa'tantlf 
to  the  anti-senatorial  cause,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consuls,  Hirtlns  and 
Pansa»  whq  would  undoubtedly  have 
followed  the  general  precedency  had 
^hey  not  been  kiUe<i  prematurely :  and 
It  wili  become  apparent  |iow  Irrpsist* 
ible  this  popular  cause  was,  as  the 
sole  iotroduptipp  to  a  patnotic  refor- 
matiopy  ranged  too  notoriously  against 
a  narrow  spheme  of  selfishness,  which 
interested  hardjv  forty  faipilies.  It 
does  not  folloif  that  all  men,  simply  as 
enemies  of  ^  pligarchy,^f ould' bave 
|ifterward9  ^zhibi^ed  apure  patriotisa^. 
Ciesar,  however,  did.  Hia  reforms, 
even  before  bfs  |^ompeian  ptriaggle, 
were  the  greatest  ^yer  mad^  by  An 
indiyi4ual  j  ancl  t|)08^  wnicb  h^  oar- 
ti^  through  after  l^at  f truggle,  and 
during  that  brief  terfn  ^nicnnis  inur- 
dejrerp  ftUpwed  hioj*  transceprfwl  by 
muc)i  all  that  tq  apy  Qpe  c^nwy  had 
been  accomplished  by  t^%  5;9H^M^e 
patfiotjgqi  of  Kft^^. 


'jih  iJbi 
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JBxkOtHonM'^lUiifal  AeadBmy* 


Tm  RoTtl  Academy  liAte  eh^Mtt    age  to  take  qff  this  Bteek  on  hand; 
a  ttotto  fh>A  Sfmnuehila  Ibr  thetf    ]mt  tbei|  with  this  erf  for  patronage^ 
tatabgoe  tbia 
aahigtooa  aei 


eiintf  ert  ^igeC 
menu  hi  a  eifcle»  moVeteenta  retrod 
gnnhre  aa  prq|^t«taite;  ^he  Wtalitf 
ibownfai  the  oonrset  the  knovemenfi 
fo  net  alwaja  health^,  ndt  alw^jra  ini 
iliaatlf^efTffo^r:  A  fottiid^t^  post- 
hotse  eannot  kee^  l>n  hfa  leg^  at  9 
quiet  paoe— >ton  mtiat  apiir  hlxA  to  the 
Adl  trot  or  the  gUliop.  '  A  ap^nt  ball 
too,  w§etf  yet  ia  neTerthelaas  a  apent 
bdl,  pffogrMhi^ '  to  a  dekd  stop  ap» 
parfi4il]r&ianTdye^ongh>  ^et  deadlr 
to  eneodnter.  '  A  newly  reemftea 
soldier  in  one  of  our  battles^  not  be^ 
ing  in  the  thick  of  the  fray^  aaw  one 
of  tbeie  ipent  caonon-baUa  healtating- 
IjADd  ilo^ly  rolling  onwarda  near 
the  nmkty  and  to  teak e  tport,  I'an  out 
tostop  k  ai  he  would  a'crieket-bdij 
botitkin«Pilhimontbe^ot.  **  Omne 
qnod  in  enrsji'  eat  yij^et,**  was  t6  hiifa 
an  epitaph.  We  do  "not  see  any  reiy 
just  application  of  the  lln^  th  tlie  aca- 
demtedins  and  theii*  woiki.  We  'Can- 
not «itti)eet  theih  ot  the  &lf  reihe  mo- 
desty, that  they  ahonid  i»y  in  It,  **  Yon 
Me  We  keep  IfflOflngf,  ihei^fore  are 
sot  defhlMft;"  And  yet  it  la  more 
tlian  JRittibh^  that  they  may 'have  dome 
"  ipoit  balllT*  ittong  theih ;  and  tome 
who,  like  the  poat-horae,  elhlbtt  their 
TitaHtyitt  rapid  and  eccentric  motlona, 
with  #Meh  pnbBc  taste  ^hn6t  l^idep 
pace.  **  Synlnlai^us**  heVe  then  la 
fi6t  a  good  *'  ally/^  its  the  nitae  would 
import,  and  ia  rather  r^ady  to  ti\p  np 
the  he^li  of  fHend  or  Ibe'.  '  :^6r  our 
part,  i^e  do  moat  sincerely  wish  th4t 
ov  acidemiiMab's  wdcdd  ^o  on  at  'a 
fnore  M^M  ]^a6e,  and  hpt^hndeiaVot^ 
to  oottnn  each  other  at  ah,  ofttatimea 
(mtroniAigihereby  an  tilid^ment;bbidi 
their  ewnaftdihe  MHn.^  And  #htle 
in  the  1Hil]%lkii^  ir%  fliay  adil/thkt 
we  Ibodld  Ve  beCCek'nldaiBed  if  th^y 
did  ^ot  ftdnkif  80  inany'cahdl^teil  m 
the  rte»/  thon^'  lAhfty  of  thkh  do 
happen  to  ebiide  wil£  flautit;^  c'61onra 
aoQ  Ahboni  Kyin^.  t)he  ttidusattd 
Mt  hnhdrM  aiid  nine  ^or|rt  bt  Art 
hi  one  tohlbltldn  IB  a  feaHiil'  dnfhW*r, 
perhipa  ebdbgh  to  brfbg  thh  kxlklt^to 
disrepute.  *  An'd  thhn  Wp  kre  t^d'of 
hoYkireda  n^ti  Ubbd^ds  Mff6M ; 
tod  yet  a'^erai'eryld  i^lW'for 
^rcnhge.  ITh&i-la  ii%irM'6tteb,rpr 
h  iftttatf  N^oM  k'  gtbafSM  Of  ^tMn- 


English  achool  <<  of  design**  Vigek, 
hn  incoiode  tax  %ill  Ufit  pro^de  aU  with 
a  crust  aiifl  porter.  It  may  he  yery 
much  doubted  ff  the  iAulilpilcation  of 
artists  is  the  advancement  of  art.  It 
encourages  a  taste  for  mediocrity,  e?en 
intentional  mediocrity ;  it  se^  before 
the  public  eye  too  conspicuously  mi- 
nor fucinations,  till  it  is  content  to 
look  no  higher,  and  to  leave  the  mind 
tinfed.  We  wish,  therefore,  it  were  a 
rule  to  select  the  best  pictures,  beat 
In  their  moral  effect  and'diffnicy,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred; 
and  surely  it  would  be  Very  diflSdult 
to  0nd,  at  atay  one  Exhibition,  such  a 
number,  worthy  to  bear  and  carry 
With  thenl  in  the  wond'k  opinion  the 
stam()  of  the  •'  English  school.*'  |t 
is  not  intended  by  these  i^ marks  that 
pictures  of  lower  class  srPould  not  be 
extiibited ;  they  bhould  have  their  ap- 
propriate *•  show  rooms  ; "  but  We 
would  have  our  Royal  Academy  come 
forth  with  the  sanction  of  genius,  and 
<*  honoris  cau8&"  the  implied  mark 
pf  distinction  fbr  etery  production  It 
exhibits.  We  mi^ht  then  have  ab 
*«  English  school.*'  If  the  academy, 
however,  will  still  go  on  upon  the  mul- 
tiplying seale,  we  should  like  to  see 
a  new'establlshment  ariise  ubgh  this 
llmitlfa^'fotlndatiop,  perisnad'ed  thattt 
would  Creatb  ietk'  times  the  in'^rest 
of  any  other  exhibition,  and  ^Id  for^h 
a  nome  object  of  emulation.  We  want 
to  make  iloi  many  painters,  but  great 
pafhtbrs !  xibble  rewards,  not  frittered 
khd  ihlnnte  dittribhtipns.  We  should 
notculre  if  half  the  artists  we  alreadjr 
baVe,  and  who  have  merit  and'  dex- 
terity of  exe^utioii,  were  sent  tayloi-- 
ed  to-tnorrbW*  We  are  overwhelm- 
ed iHtli  mediocritv"  of  talent—i^ith 
Works  you  bannbt  deny  to  be  good  in 
ihetr  Und^'bdt  of  a ^adkin^, Without 
nieaintng,  Qr  any  meaning  that  the 
nlind  inJl  hurden  i^elf  to  remember. 
We  punt  all  ihin^,  where  few  are 
worthy.  Onr  great  acadeoflcal  ex- 
hitAtiota  w^nts  H  cliaracte'r.  It  ^aa 
hdthin^  ifeit  a!hd  important  where- 
Snth  if  d^slgnaffeft.  "  We  h'apbehe'd, 
before  il^e'had  visi'ied  tbe'Exliitiition, 
to  asli  a  'foreigner  of  great 'ack'now- 
ledged  Ua^  and  diafisfctibn,  vThat  he 
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thought  of  it.    His  reply  struck  us    bod/  by  another  art^  is  no  small  test 
as  not  to  the  honour  of  our  country,    of  genius.      Whaterer  defeeta  Mr 
.We  felt  a  sUngt  whioh  was  probably    Maclise  may  have,  and  we  think  he 
not  meant  to  wound.  He  said,  **  there    has  many»  tbey  aiise  not  from  weak« 
are  some  ezquisitely*painted  dogs."    ness — power  is  his  chief  quality ;  it 
Js  then,  thought  we,  in  our  jealousy*    even  makes  his  faults  more  oonspi- 
the  great  depository  of  British  Art    cuous  ;  and  we  had  rather  see  It  so ; 
little  better  than  a  kennel !     Yet  we    for  great  and  noble  things  may  be 
do  not  depreciate  the  great  artiit^  for    Mruok  ofp  by  it,  and  that  which  ia  now 
great  he  is,  and  immortal  will  be  his    wrong*  nay,  false  and  bad*  may  find 
name  and  his  works,  who  thus  seemed    in  him  a  tempering  hand*  and  be  made 
to  eharacteriao  our  school :   on  the    keep  due  place*  and  be  oonveited  Into 
contrary, ''  upon  view,"  we  we^  al-    beauty.    He  fears  no  position  ai  the 
most  reconciled  to  the  remark*  so    human  figure*  his  drawing  is  bold  and 
eminently  excellent  are  the  works  of    true,  and  his  grouping  artistieally* 
Landseer,  and  at  no  exhibition  that    technically  speaking*  nearly  perfect, 
we  remember,  more  so  than  at  this.     If  he  ehooses  to  make  rules  for  lam- 
He  is*  in  fact*  not  only  our  most  fine    self*  and  to  introduce  more  figures* 
workman*  but  perhaps  our  most  poe«    and  more  evident  episodo  than   the 
tical  painter.     He  is*  as  the  wisest    old  masters  thought  proper*  he  eon- 
fabulists  were  in  literature,  moral  and    trives  not  to  lose  the  $mir0ty  of  bis 
historical,  dustruoting  and  delighting    subject  in  so  doing*  and  ao  groups 
all*  men*  women*  and  children,  by    his  figures*  that*  however  many*  they 
other  creatures  than  of  their  own  kith    do  not  oppress  us  with  a  crowd*  and 
and  kin*  yet  demanding  a  universal    he  makes  them  appear  essential  to 
sympathy*  and  obtaining   it  easily,     his  story.     We  say  not  that  thia  his 
Having  thus  spoken  our  aentimenu    rule  is  a  good  one.     We  wait  to  aee 
coneeming^his  admirable  painter,  we    what  he  will  ultimately  do  with  it* 
mav  still  regret  that  there  should  be    unwilling  to  admit  limits  and  shaoklea 
little  in  other  walks  of  art*  of  compa-    uoneoessarily  upon  geniua.     We  be- 
rative  excellence,  by  which  our  Eng-    lieve  we  have  spoken  of  the  two  sut- 
lish  school  might  be  worthily  distin-    ists  that  most  people  speak  of  who 
guished.     And  yet  it  cannot  be  de-    visit  the  academy  this  year*  as  giving* 
nied  that  there  are  works  of  preten-    more  than  any  others*  or  rather*  we 
aion  and  great  merit*  and  or  suffi     should  say*  tending  to  give*  a  eharpe- 
ciently  new  cast  to  help  to  a  designa-    ter  to  our  Exhibition ;  and  therefore 
tion — they  are,  however*  too  few*    it  is  fair  to  give  such  notice  of  them, 
stadd  alone,  and  perhaps*  we  may  add,    even  before  we  come  to  make  any 
fall  short  of  the  perfection  which  is    remariis  upon  their  particular  works, 
aimed  at*  and  which  is  so  nearly  at-        Upon  the  whole*  we  do  not  think 
tslned.       We  allude  chiefly  to  the    this  year's  Exhibition  any  impiwve- 
workaof  Idaclise.     He  dares  to  tell    ment  upon  the  last.     Some  artists 
the  whole  of  a  story*  some  will  say*    that  should  be  greatest  are  infeHor  to 
do  say* theatrically««-that  we  consider    themselves— far  inferior;  and  some* 
no  dispraise.     It  is  the  business  of  the    so  few  or  so  unimportant  are  their  pic- 
dramatbt  to  make  good  pictures*  and    turns*  may  be  scarcely  oonstderad  ex- 
.  whether  it  be  done  by  the  players  or    hibitors.     Eaatlake  has  but  one  pic- 
the  painter*  what  matter,  so  they  be    ture*  and  thai  a  small  one*  and  might 
effeotive,  and  the  story  wor^h  telling ;    be  overlooked  from  its  very  modesty 
and  how  shall  they  be  better  told  than    and  excellence ;  it  is*  however*  ex- 
as  the  author  intended  they  should    quisitely  beautiful.      We  liave  lost 
be  represented  ?    The  boards  of  the    Sir  David  Wilkie—for  it  would  not 
theatre  and  the  canvass  are  the  same    be  fair  to  his  name  and  fame  to  view 
thing — the  eye  is  to  behold*  and  the    his  pictures  now  exhibited  as  sped- 
mind  is  to  be  moved.     Nor  is  there  a    mens  of  hb  power.    Poor  Sir  David ! 
lack  of  originality  in  Mr  Maclise ;    his  was  a  melancholy  end*  just  when 
he  knows  how  to  asust*  and  by  hU    he  was  in  the  full  hopes  of  realinng 
art  to  bring  out  the  whole  conception    the  fruits  of  his  travail  and  hia  travel, 
of  the  poet  $  a  ooneeption  not  to  be     Nor  do  we  in  the  least  sympathise 
discovered  as  embodied*  or  capable  of    with  Mr  Haydon  in  hia  ambiguous 
being  embodied,  in  disthict  words  and    eulogium  upon  his  friend*  in  thinlung 
in  parts*  but  gathered  from  the  feel-  .  it  a  glorious  death  that  a  painter's 
ing  of  the  whole»  and  whioh  to  em-    bones  should  be  committad  to  the 
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deep  tei.    Satlh  a  boritl  might  be  in  hideoos  in  liis  grimaeeB  $  if  eompellad 

keeping  irkb  tbe  life  and  dentil  of  a  to  have  the  picture  before  usy  we  c  uld 

nilor  whose  home  that  element  is :  not  resist  the  painting  him  ont.     In 

bat  wiUi  the  painter  we  associate  the  his  **  Rent  Day^*'  the  fignrea  are  half 

wsnn  hearth,  and  comfortable  fire  of  them  deformed — tiie  farmer  at  the 

glesimng  npon  his  easel>  and  Conner,  table  has  a  hump-back,  or  his  shoulder 


ioxjhitNM  on  art.    How  apt  are  some  is  ont.     The  **  Blind- man's  buff'*  is 

people  to  exaggerate  the  pathetiey  and  all  hips  and  elbows^  quite  disagreeable 

tbiu  it  finoi  and  .fine  feeling  too,  all  to  the  eye  when  it  haa  caught  this  pe- 

the  wMle  being  nothing  more  than  euiiarity. 

ridieulons.    Nor  is  exag^ration  of        Now,  we  think  it  should  be  a  max<- 

tfae  nerita  of  an  artist  beneficial  to  Im  in  art  to  deal  as  much  as  possible 

his  after  ha» ;  the  strained  bow  re-  in  beauty — never  to  introduce  defor- 

eoQs  y  we  are  apt  to  undervsJue  when  mity,  unless  the  subject  demands  it, 

the  cold  fit  oomes.     We  were  noYcr  and  then  to  let  the  manner  of  treating 

of  those  who  thought  Sir  David  a  it,  or  the  attraction  of  other  parts, 

gisDt  in  art,  and  have  often  criticised  take  off  the  unpleasantness  of  it.  And 

some  soTerity ;  and  see  herein  the  painter  will  often  be  called 


no  nsson  why  hia  death,  which  we  npon  to  distingiush  between  infirmity 

IsBMttt,  should  ezeite  a  maudlin  sym-  and  deformity.    Raffaele*s  genius  was 

Sthy,  or  disarm  criticism  of  truth,  very  remaikably  shown  in  his  power 

this  age  we  deal  in  complimentaiy  over  the   necessity  of  his  subject ; 

saperiativeSf  so  that  it  is^difScnlt  to  making  beauty  conspicuous  as  a  whole, 

fix  soy  in  a  tme  position.     Sir  David  where  some  of  the  parts  were  neces- 

WiUm  was  an  admirable  artist  $  hut  sarily  otherwise.     And  even  these,  as 

neithef  in  design,  nor  manner  of  treat-  we  may  term  them,  origindly  bad 

iog  his  snbjeeta,  waa  there  conspicn-  parts,  bow  does  he  put  npon  them 

01IB  the  '^  vividn  via  ingenii.**    He  ap-  some  mystery,  or  some  divine  opera- 


pstied  always  to  be  cool»  and  to  a  tion,  to  which  the  mind  is  so  powers 
great  ettent  jadioions,*  at  hia  easel ;  fully  directed,  that  it  too  is  absorbed 
aevsr  hnrried  into  an  enihnsiasm  that  in  awe  and  expectation  to  dwell  upon 
shoold  take  with  it  his  subject  and  the  defect  as  infirmity  or  deformity. 
Um  spectator.  Good  sense,  talents.  So  it  is  in  the  figures  at  the  **  Beauti- 
sad  ttawearied  labour,  from  an  early  ful  Oate,**  where  beauty  is  throughout 
sgokdhim  to  a  less  faulty  style  of  the  picture;  and  in  the  miserable 
psialiag  than  we  had  before  aeen  cripple  we  fancy  we  see  one  ready  to 
sfliong  ns.  He  captivated  by  his  start  up  into  strength  and  beauty,  even 
fioish  and  great  truth  of  oharacter.  such  perfection  of  form  as  we  see  all 
Nstve  was  al  ooee  recognised ;  and  around  him.  And  such  is  the  case  in 
his  ammgementa  were  clear  and  art-  the  demoniacal  boy  in  **  The  Trans- 
istioaL  We  always  thought  him  very  figuration.*'  There  is  the  awfulness 
jodiekN»itt  giving  a  proper  space  fur  of  a  mystery  beyond  human  means  to 
his  figures 'to  net  their  parts  in ;  they  comprehend,  and  the  presence  of  a 
did  not  crowd  in  npon  the  canvass ;  potent  evil,  above  human,  that  the 
nor  leave  too  large  a  space  **  to  let."  great  subject  of  the  Transfiguration 
hi  these  respeeta  he  was  highly  bene-  can  alone  annihilate.  Now,  Sir  Da- 
iidal  U>  Art ;  for  after  him,  the  nude-  vid*s  early  practice  lying  in  the  look- 
fined,  ill-painted  aoenea  of  familiar  life  ing  for  and  accurate  delineation  of 
only  diignated.  He  bronght  this  class  pecuHaritieM  of  character,  was  against 
of  srt  into  hif^  raepeetablUty.  If  he  bis  natural  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
vss  not  a  good  oolonrist,  he  avoided  if  it  was  ever  much  in  him.  We  have 
ofleading  by  an  unnecessary  display,  hitherto  been  speaking  of  hb  earlier 
tad  this  waa  characteristic  of  his  style,  upon  which,  after  aJl,  his  fame 
judgment.  He  had  not,  however,  a  will  rest,  for  he  did  not  succeed,  with 
tme  and  strong  feeling  for  beauty,  very  few  exceptions,  (one  of  which 
He  would  often  introdnoe  po^ve  do-  was  his  **  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the 
fonatty  when  tbe  beantiful  would  have  Pope/*)  in  the  attempt  to  incorporate 
aasweied  the  purpose  of  his  story  with  his  own  the  manner  of  the  Spa- 
Siniis  as  well.  In  his  celebrated  pic-  nish  and  Italian  painters.  There  was, 
tore  of  the  '<  Blmd  Fiddler,"  we  do  too,  a  lack  of  prominent  object  in  his 
not  Ksmember  one  graeeful,  mode-  story.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  this 
denteiy  graeefhl,  figure ;  the  boy  with  shall  represent  such  and  such  an  event ; 
Ids  mocUng  imitanona  is  abeolntely  what  power,  what  feeling,  is  the  event 


iti^fbt^>tf1t1sBothiogbatpl6*    good  w«rd  fMr  hlm^   Attd  ja^  tb^gh 


toriAl  diMeet  and  display  df  meehaoi 
eal  art»  thisre  iti  after  all,  but  a  spleo* 
did  poverty. 

Pafnters  often  or^drk  theBMetvea, 
and  are,  in  bonseoaeneey  Bnbjeet  t6 
hallnoinatidns*.  It  has  often  been  ex^ 
emplified,  and  fietiont  bnilt  lipon  the 
Malady :  it  deaertea  to  be  treated  (en^ 
derly*  for  it  ariaea  from  overliibonr  ila 
tbe  aertice  of  tiaankind.  It  ia  apt  to 
aeise  npon  aome  oddiiy>  aotne  niiacon^ 
oeption,  wherein  the  eye  ha^  belised 
t6  be  true  t6  the  judgment,  but  atraiigei- 
ly  caters  to  the  hallucination.  In  hla 
hterpictttres.  Sir  David  WilkieVmaH- 
ner  of  representing  hair  tnult  havb 
arisen  In  some  dec^ptioii  of  this  kind.  It 
is  even  conspicuous  in  hia  head  bf  Cel- 
iinl  $  bnt  the  most  remarkable  inktanoe 
of  it  waa  in  the  small  portrait  of  a 
boy>  some  three  or  fdur  years  old. 
tiiat  every  eye  bnt  hia  bwn  thought 
-the  atrangest  thing  imagihabie.  Aiid 
latterly,  in  bia  portraitaT  the  fleah  was 
apt  to  be  pinked  uo  into  tintinierable 
little  swellings,  aKif  the  siibj^  weile 
gouty.  WekrepeHltiad(6dhtirr^tiired 
t«8t  and  reereatioi^'  out  of  His'aH. 
This  lie  had  prob&bly  dbt^in)^d ;  and 
had  he  lived/  we  >lJod1d  hkVfe'  se^h 
these  his  eccentricities  attended.  The 
'  pubiie,  then,  have  ^reat  fe&aoti  t6  re- 
gret his  losS$  hebertidnly  kdvaheed  lirt, 
by  remotridg'  indefinittveness  ktid  inae- 
curaeyi  and  substituting  precision  ttrid 
clearnese;  so  that  honour  win  ever 
attend  hia  namef  and  his  feduntrv, 
dcotland,  has,  and  eVer  wlU  haVe,  rea- 
son to  be  proudbf  him.  But  l^e  #6uld 
not  ad  detract  frodi  tde  praise  due  io 
the  artists  Who  svtrvive  bltn,  as  siome 
do,  by  lauding  him  ka  supeilatively 
great,  as  if  h^  were  ezclQSively  tke 
Cngliah  painter.'  dcotlatid  n^ay  be 
justly  preiid,  and  more  deeply  gr^ve ; 
but  with  the  prea^tace  6f  Bfit^h  art 
befora  Us,  we  lirouid  say,  with  the  au- 
thor of  Chet^  Chase  :<— 

**  Kow,  God  be  with  biin,  said  our  (queei^,) 

8iih  Viilno  betteif be;-         '  ^'^ 
I  tvtut  I  haVa  within  my  fealme, 
*    Five  hundred  as  good  t&  he^.*' 


there  b  petiiapa  a  greateif  abaiirdi^ 
than  ever  in  one  pletnre-— his  ^  Bno- 
naparte***— vet,  on  the  whole,  we  do 
aiBcerely  tnink  Turner  improved; 
ClMfe  Is  more  of  the  palpuble  *imd  lii- 
toliigibie  poetryi  )esa  ^bsoored  tiy  the 
ineoaeeivkble  ^nibte  of  edenra,  and, 
with  tha  exoepttoB.'of  tiie  '*<  Buona- 
parte," leas  of  the  btood^ved;-  into 
which  he  delighta  to  pfunge  hia  inad 
-^a  praetiee  Which  might  bate  eotitled 
hfan'to  the  addrent  of  the'  unknown 
author  in  thd  Ratholegia:-^    •    ' 

*  •  ^ 

Al^^r.i  /*«i6€^fffw  (jiufif^tMQs  'TtfKf^nf* 

We  have  a  right  to  auppoee  tWt  the 
dreama  of  a  aick  peet  have  a  daah  of 
hia  geninas  so  it  ia  witb  Tnrwr's 
dreamy  perforoianoea  j  there  are 
glimpses  of  bright  eoneeptiona  in 
them,  QOl  indeed  distinetfydiseenMble, 
y  ^  they  may  be  ao  periiapa  Io  lumaelf. 
Th^y  are  like  the  <'  DiasoiviBg  TJewi," 
vhif  ht  when  ene  auiyeol  itf  netting 
into  another*  and  tliere  ate  but  half 
ipdieationa  of  formsj  and  a  atrsnge 
blepding.of  blues  and  yeUoire  mi 
red«»  offiir  aoipethiog  inflnildy  better, 
move  grand,  more  iniag^aaifve  than 
tbe  distinct  purpoae  of-  #itbqr  view 
preaents*  We  would  therefore  reoem- 
iaend  tbe  aspirant  afler  Tamer #  style 
and  lame,  to  a  law  nightly  ekhibitions 
of  tbe  «<  Diaaolving  ¥ie«ra "  at  tbe 
Bolvteebnio,  i^ad  hd  )san  aeareely  fail 
to  ootaia  the  secret  of  the  whola  me- 
thod. Aiid  we  should  thinh^  thkt 
Turner's  ptatuve^  to  give  edat  to  the 
invention,  ahoUld  be  called  beaeefoeih 
«f  Tarper'a  Diaaolving  Yiewsi" 

As  uaual,  we  have  to  lament  the 
absenee  «f  landacape*^  composition 
landacape.  ^here  are  but  few  that 
eved  pri^tend  to  be  mori^  than  views. 
Nor  has  Mr  Lee  oomd  up  io  thh  pre- 
mise hia  laat  year-a  luKiapdpe  gttve. 
Tbepe  ia  a  new  attempt  by  Gbealrick 
to  Ifepieaeat  aene  of  the  aweel  aeenea 
offfven  fepoae,of  natdie<a  f  Irani,  ibmii, 
and  to  f  gveat  extent  succimU.  '  A 
little 


compoaitioB,  where  natiire  haa 

failed  him,  woubl  liaHfe  wondwiully 

Turner's  eye  must  play  him  false*  it    Unproved  Eome  of  tbaee  ecdnea.*    Mr 

oaqoot  truly  represent  to  his  mind     ftoberta'a  pietnrea  are  quite  an  eshi- 


k 


either  hia  forma  or  colours— or  hfs 
hallucination  ia  great.  There  w^re  a 
number  of  idolatrous  admirers*  vho, 
ror  fi  loqg  tiipe,  could  not  see  his  e«- 
bibjt^  absfurdities ;  but  af  there  is 
^^m  yo»r.  some  one  thipg  worse  than 
eyw.  iy  po^rees  thft  lovexs  faU  offs 
and  now  we  scarcely  find  one  io  say  a 


bitioki  of  thamselvea,  ami,  we  doubt 
not,  would  look  better  witboat  the 
accompanimeot  «f  wfbrka  of  a  diateaet- 
ing  nature.  He  haa  less,  this  y«ar,  of 
tlie  Frenob-poUsh ;  but  we  still  think  a 
Uttiemorestrongrdugbtteaatordfffneas, 
would  be  an  improveinei|f» '  Hiewxecb- 
tion  ia  admirable,  and  his  effecta  happy. 


im,]  BxhihittmS'^ltoyal  Academy.  ^ 

It  is  laid  tbat  "wt  excel  in  por-     tbem  all,  though  teikrt  Sttd  Atolll  tt> 


trafti!  vatlT  in  fhir  exhibition  are 
vlmtrable :  Vet  Hronltl  H  Dot  be  "verj 
desiraBle  nin  they^bnld  h^ve  i|  foo^ 
to  thewsehei?  '  They  iiidlj^  liynrt 
pther  nicfpirev';  the  ioiasres  of  bolourft 
b>  tbem  ar^  bo  farj^e,  and  offen  »o  TiTid^ 
tbat  pictures  of  subject  and  of  iiian^ 


-vi^w,  ard  most irnlT  giren.  Niir  is  bis 
d07f  **  G(dd8niifth>  Age  and  Whilner- 
ing  Lovers/'  in  shelled  of  t(iVh|it^TOom 
biishf  less  good^ 

N6.  }0.  <«  An '  Ettgltsh  LindB<$a^ 
Composition."  Sli^  A.  pa1cot^;ll«A. 
This  pictiire  has  sbrprlsed  lis.     It 


parts  are  greatlT  inJUred  by  tbe  iuxta-  '  is  w^li  painted;  or  it  #oUld  niDt  iia^ 
positiop.  Surely  tbe  portraits  tbem-  been  from  tne  pencil  of  b6  able  a 
self 68  wonld  loolc  1>etter  separate!!' ; 


>parated 
and  tbere  wonld  b«  a  hXiist  field  fb^ 
compofitioii»  as  thereby  tl|e  tnetits '  oF 
each  artfati  wonld  bQ  better  distin^ 
gQisbed^  4nd  tbe  candidates  for  a  eit- 


painter.  As  a  coooposition  it  is  Teijr 
^oor';  indeed,  a  define  without  inte- 
rest, '  a  ditch-like  river  with  largi) 
Qvw  In  Hi  and  trees  on  tb^' batiks. 
We,  as  iOTers  of  Bngtish  latadsi^pe. 


tfng  would  at  one  jglance  be  able  to    "jiMtest  aigainst  this  representation* df 
jodge  what  painter  would  be    best    it.     We  have  rich  aed  green  valle^rs. 


suited  to  ihdr  IndiTidnal  likeness^.' 

If  IS  somewhat  sinffulair  that  this 
country  sbbuld  have  so'  fbw  marine 
paiotery.  Ho#  ^Idom  do  we  see  ofae 
pjcttirD  that  wo^iid  remind  u$  '  that 
Tandefveldl  visited  our  coasts.  Th6 
iQsigniiicant  niecei(  of  this  kind  that 
are  occasionally  ej(hibited,  generally 
represent '  small  vessels,  a*  m  af  no 
ftreat  character,  and  gatidy  skie^ 
^  How  unlike  Vaiidervelat  ana  ]6a6V- 
bujenf  It  Is  'said  that  tbe  French 
artists  excel  us  in  thii^'Kne  of  art-^a 
line  wbi^h  niight  have  hedn  considered 
particularly  aaapted  to  the  feeUngs  of 
Englishmen.  Stao^fiellJ,  indeed,  puin'is 
coaits,  and  the  waters  that  wash  theiii, 
with  contuderable  eUbct ;  but  his  pic- 
tnref  are  scarcely  si^a-pleces. 

It  !s  time  to  gd  found  tiie  robntl. 
-No.  e:  *''A  Mapdaleri.**  W.  Ett^, 
R.A.  Theie  is'  nc^t  here  ihe  deep 
feelug  of  penitence'  of  ai  Magdaleb. 
Wa;  8ie  title  an  after-thought  ?  Mr 
Etty^s  <^aneer  No.  83,  frpm  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  is  very  gracefuUy  group- 
ed; the  easy  flowing  dance  i$  W'ell 
expressed ;  and  with  the  exception  6f 
tbe  faeces,  which  are  tiot  of  the  slinie 
flesh  and  blood  as  the  bodies,  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Mr  iStty  Is  io 
good  a  coloprist.  One  Would  alhiost 
iougiiie  th^  tttpahlers  had  with  their 
heea  beeii  wantoi^,  ror  the  maidenS 
faces  are  certainly  black  aiid  blue. 
Mr^tty  seems  tb  fbrget  that  thoSe 
maidens. had  not  wprn  stays;  he  is 
geperjijty,  in  this  i^espect,  tdp^  faithful 
to  bis  model.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
freah  and  vef  y  pleasing  pictiiir%. 

No.  8f  "  The  Schiolmaster."  0. 
^'  Cope.  This  is  Goldsniith's  s6hool- 
maater,  knd  Very  ch'aracteristid:  The 
|Hef  cf  diJ6  hoy,  and  Stnky  di^likd  6f 
tbe  'd&ift-VHifd  sei{i«hiiig  ipoV  6f  the 
&u>t<r;¥h&'^6w8  thetn  all  lo^d  loVfes 


and  here  all  is  poor  and  weak  \  for 
the  deep  tenee  of  ntlnre  we  have  a 
sickly  hue,  as  if  all  lied  been  dipped 
in  milk  and  mustard.  His  **  Italian 
Lmdseape  CemposHlon,"  No.  166^ 
is  very  good,  has  som^  sweet  tones, 
-but  at  a  cenpMiiiofB  tlierv  is  not 
■inch  in  h;  noir  is  it  ^erf  iodiealive 
of  Italian  landscape;  TW  trees  aae 
net  good ;  they  are  «ot  touched  by 
the  fresh  air.  His. «» Dart/'  i28d,  is 
ebid  eild  spotty. 

Ife.  is:  <<  A  View  of  Belton  Abbey, 
Yorkshire.^  C.  Finding.  This  is  to 
our  view  a  vety  unpleasant  picture. 
]t  lias  ibo  one  ehanwter,  ne  rp()bs* ; 
sky  and  earth  teem  mider  wi  influenza, 
diiH  and  dingy  %  th^  bluci  giwy^  «nd 
tarown,  mingle  inharmoniousiy.' 

No.'  ^.  ^  Vallone  del  mulini  Amel- 
%.**  0.  6tan<leld,  &.A.  The  greater 
part  of  this  is  a  tnere  ditch  ef  dry  mud ; 
walls  a^d  taildipffs  appear  as  if  built 
out  of  it  in  lines  It  is  nrtistiMly  com- 
posed, a  part  of  bis  art  whioh  Stenfie|d 
weH  understands*  Bat  what  eould 
charm  him  in  such  a  snbjeet  ?  His 
"  Isola  Bella,  Lago  Maggiore^?  •  is  veiy 
sweetly  pdnted ;  but  haShe  Hb't  oaaf tted 
the  poetry  of  that  fairy  isTand,  and  late 
reflecting  the  Alps?  His  «<F^xanoli 
looking  towmds  Baise/'  Ho.  813,  is  a 
sweet  ptotniw,  and  well  cppiposed. 
Mr  Stanfield  still  adheres  to  his  peon- 
liaf  eoiourtng^  drab  lights  a^d  blue 
shidbws  I  it  readily 'mAkea  np  ffie 
^flbct  bf  hi«  picturee,  but  the  colours 
ate  not  phasing  and  cannot  be  frne. 

Nd.  46.  "Welsh  Guides;  North 
Wales."  Vf.  Collins,  R.  A.  We  should 
have  palsed  this  picture  unnoticed,  had 
We  toot  found  it  to  be  by  Collins.  We 
know  thb  scene  well,  LUimberris  %  in 
natufo  it  is  grand.  It  wonld  be 
ieartse'ly  possible  to  treat  it  more 
UffxtAf ;  the  flgoroi  are  p*btty»  atad 
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would  better  suit  still  tamer  outlines,  ten  upon  it,  for  tbere>  too,  la  an  awful 
It  is  unfortunate,  too,  in  its  colour.  *'  handwriting  upon  the  waO/*  llie 
Nor  do  we  very  much  admire  his  light  of  a  lamp  is  intercepted,  by  the 
—104,  ''Prayer  ;**  a  family  about  to  band  pouring  the  poison  into  the  sleep- 
leave  their  native  shores,  imploring  ing  kings*  ear,  and  there  is  the  Jarge 
Divine  protection.  We  have  an  anti-  shadow  of  the  transaction  awfully  de^ 
nathy  to  the  mock  pathetic— it  is  tea-  depicted  on  the  wall.  Mr  Maelise  bad 
ooardish ;  the  single  lantern  never  no  precedent  for  this— it  is  original, 
eould  communicate  such  light  to  the  and  evinces  great  genius.  Parts  of 
figures ;  there  is  a  good  quiet  tone  in  the  picture  are  so  beautifully  colour- 
ed, that  we  are  surprised  Mr  Maelise 
does  not  generally  paj  more  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  his  art.  If  the 
principal  figures  should  be  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  the  picture  U  a  £silure, 
but  they  are  perhaps  only  sunong 
the  incidents.  The  Hamlet  is  an 
ungentlemanly  ruffian,  who  never 
would  have  waited  for  the  play,  but 
would  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  kiU- 


the  background. 

No.  51.  «  The  course  of  the  Greta 
through  Brignal  wood/*  T.  Creswick. 

**  O  Brignal  htoks  are  fresh  and  ftir. 
And  Grtta  woods  ars  green." 

Mr  Creswick  is  here  true  to  nature 
and  to  the  poet,  for  the  woods  are 
green  ;  it  Is  a  eharming  picture,  the 
very  stones  seem  oonseious  of  repose. 
We  would  snggeet  that  a  little  more 


positive  shade  would  improve  it,  and  log  the  king  upon  suspicion.     He  is 

doubt  if  there  be  not  too  much  small  not  the  philosophic,  the  doubting,  the 

work  in  every  part,  but  particularly  delaying  Hamlet.    As  to  Ophelia,  she 

In  the  water  towards  the  foreground,  is  little  better  than  a  barmaid  of  an 

This   is  evidently   painted    on   the  inn,  and  we  are  at  first  sight  reconciled 

spot ;  the  left  hand  side  of  the  wood  to  her  drowning.  The  queen  is  good  ; 

wants  oharaeter  md  commnnicalion  she  shows  she  was  not  cognizant  of 

with  the  opposite.    It  was  probably  so  the  deed.    Old  Polonius  b  too  mean. 


in  nature,  but  by  the  very  look  of  the 
.  trees  on  tlie  left,  nature  bad  here  been 
mutilated— His  IbO.  <«  A  Riverseene," 
is  equally  good.  His  best  is — No. 
496. «'  The  Tees.**  Itis  very  beautiful, 
a  fine  secluded  scene ;  in  the  same  cha- 
racter with  his  others.  Wetbhik,with 
less  minute  woriL,  less  hair*like  linings 


his  advice  to  his  son  will  ever  atamp 
him  the  gentleman.  The  general 
grouping  is  most  masterly ;  we  like 

not  the  brown  Ogure  behind  OpheUa 

who  is  he  ?  Take  it,  with  all  iu  faults, 
and  they  are  such  that  we  cannot  but 
think  Mr  Madise  will  easily  remedj, 
it  18  a  very  fine  picture^  it  u  In  a  new 


in  the  water,  somewhat  more  massing    style,  and  as  a  new  style  we  hail  it— 


and  bolder  execution,  and  a  little  more 
attention  to  eomposition,  we  strictly 
mean  artificial  arrangement,  Mr  Cres- 
wick will  make  a  first-rate  landscape 
painter  in  the  line  he  has  chosen.  We 
woold  Impress  upon  him  that  trees 
have  naturally  a  leaning  to  each  other, 
''  oonsociare  amant.** 

No.  59.  <<  The  Lady  Glenlyon.*' 
F.  Oriant  This  is  excellent,  as  all  his 
portraits  are ;  they  have  always  power 
and  simplicity,  and  his  colouring  Is 
ever  appropriate  |  he  has  suoeessfully 
studiett  Vandyck. 

No.  62.  "  The  Play  Scene  in 
Hamlet  D.  Maelise^  R.A.  This  is 
perhaps  the  moat  striking  pieture  in 
the  Exhibition  ;  it  is  very  fine,  and  yet 


we  mean  new  in  comparison  with  ge- 
neral exhibitions,  not  as  particularly 
distbguishing  it  from  others  by  the 
same  painter :  we  remember  last  year 
his  very  imaginative  picture  of  the 
Sleeping    Beauty,   ana  having    un- 
bounded fertility  of  invention,  clearly 
proving  that  Mr  Maelise  has  all  the 
materials  of  a  poet  painter. — Hia*'  Re- 
turn of  the  Knight,*'  No.  273,  b  very 
powerful;  the  armour  quite  shines, 
and  there  is  a  tale  told  in  that  twilight 
of  pleasing  romance. — We  think  his 
'*  Origin  of  the  Harp,**from  Moore*s  it/;?. 
lodiea,  a  decided  fsllure,  very  hard,  and 
not  possessing  his  usually  good  work- 
manship. 
No.  71.    "  OpbeUa,**  "There  is  a 


has  very  great  defects.     The  story  of    willow,'*  &c.    R.  Redgrave,  A.    This 
the  murder  is  very  finely  and  origi*    Is  a  very  interesting  figure,  but  not 


nally  told ;  the  play  is  enacted  on  a 
platform  in  the  centre ;  the  king  turns 
away  his  bead,  yet  you  see  that,  by  an 
irresbtible  power,  he  will  again  look 
towards  the  scene,  however  slight 
that  look,  the  murderous  act  wUl  tas- 


quite  Ophelia His  169,  «*  Land- 
scape,** is  truly  the  gloomy  glade,  very 
true  in  effect ;  the  fretting  of  the  wa« 
ter  not  quite  sogood.  TlieUttle  picture, 
according  to  the  poetry,  b  necessarily 
very  dark;  it  is   nevertheless  well 
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colonied No.244.  Cinderella.  ^That 

minx,  laid  the  step-rister^  to  thinli  of 
trying  on  the  slipper  I**  Thb  we  should 
call  ^H)d»  if  we  were  not  disappointed 
to  find  it  by  Mr  Redgrave,  uood  as 
it  is,  it  b  not  equal  to  his  powers ;  and 
this  is  a  subject  we  should  have  thought 
admirably  suited  to  him.  The  colour 
of  the  eider  stster*s  bosom,  who  had 
tried  on  the  slipper,  is  very  little  like 
that  of  flesh.  Nor  is  Cinderella  her- 
self very  good ;  we  are  sorry  to  see  so 
exqoisite  a  workman  as  Mr  Redgrave 
take  to  white  woodeny  faces. — His 
**  Bad  News  from  Sea,**  is  rather 
hard.  Remembering  Redgrave's  pic- 
tures at  the  two  last  exhibitions,  his 
«  Mrs  Courtly,"  and  <«  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley*6  courtship,**  we  confess  our 
disappointment  this  year. — He  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  "  Elegant  Familiar,** 
especially  where  there  is  much  charac- 
ter ;  we  trust  he  will  be  careful  how 
he  qnita  a  line  in  which  he  so  much 
excels. 

No.  72.  ««  The  tired  Soldier,  rest- 
ing at  a  roadside  well,**  F.  Goodall, 
is  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  picture, 
the  only  one  of  ihe  artist  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

No.  79.  **  Devonshire  scenery.** 
F.  R.  Lee,  R.  A.  This  is  the  worst 
picture  we  have  seen  by  this  able 
painter ;  it  is  crude  in  colour,  wants 
shade,  and  is  too  smoothly  painted. 
The  subject  Is  not  worth  painting,  and 
it  b  so  painted  in  colour  and  effect,  aa 
to  make  it  the  least  interesting.  Nor 
are  we  more  pleased  with  his  "  High- 
land scenery — a  Snow  Storm  passing 
off;**  it  is  distraction — bad  conven- 
tional colouriug,  not  well  set  off,  weak, 
and  even  unpleasant  in  effect ;  it  is 
dismal  only  wUere  itshould  be  grand.— 
His  8(0,  **  Desolation,**  is  equally  poor. 
—His  **  Watering  place,^  No.  484, 
is  a  place  odious  to  see  a  scene  with  • 
out  effect  to  render  it  pleasing;  it 
lurly  comes  under  the  class  of  vulgar 
landscapes.  How  unlike  are  his  pic- 
tures this  year  to  those,  or  at  least  to 
one  of  last  year  I 

No.  84.  **  Fidth,  Hope,  and  Cha- 
rity.** H.  Howard,  R.A.  Though, 
*'  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity,** 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  that  can 
eof  er  the  pictorial  sins  of  Mr  Howard. 
It  is  a  very  vile  affair ;  19tj  much 
below  the  merit  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
man.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  No. 
d4?  ^  Aaron  sUying  the  Plague.'* 
Such  an  Aaron  staying  the  plague, 
and  mflioting  himself,  with  reverence 


3» 

be  it  spoken,  yet  we  can  have  no  reve- 
rence for  Mr  Howard's  pictorial  effi* 
gies.  The  Plague  is  a  very  amicable 
blue  devil,  who  goes  off  when  he  is 
bidden,  with  blue  worsted  mittens  at 
his  finger  ends,  bursting  into  blue 
flame.  The  principal  figure  b  horrid 
— there  is  no  disease,  no  positive 
plague,  but  that  personified  by  the 
demon,  unless  the  fallen  squalling  child 
be  meant  as  an  infliction.  Aaron  has 
odd  sort  of  epaulettess  put  on  the 
wrong  way.  in  colour  and  composi- 
tion it  is  rt^«imo— -were  it  not  the 
handiwork  of  an  R.  A.  we  should  not 
criticize  it— and  it  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous place. 

No.  91.  "The  Ford.**  W.  Mul- 
ready,  R.A.  This  is  clever,  but  not 
with  very  much  meaning.  Mr  Mul- 
ready  has  fallen  into  a  reprehensible 
style  of  colouring  ;  it  is  exemplified 
in  this  little  picture,  though  less  so 
than  in  some  otbers  in  former  Exhibi- 
tions— ^it  is  by  far  too  hot. 

No.  96.  **  Ouers  and  Salmon.*'  E. 
Landseer,  R.  A. ;  wondronsly  exe- 
cuted. Landseer  has  seven  pictures, 
all  most  exquisite ;  what  can  be  more 
delicate  than  the  pair  of  "  firszilian 
monkevB,"  No.  145;  more  powerful 
than  No.  255,  where  the  colouring  is 
most  judiciously  adapted  to  set  off  the 
*•  One  Brown  Dog.**  So  in  No.  266, 
the  dear  red  background,  for  black 
and  white  of  the  creature,  and  bit  of 
green  chair  for  variety,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  the  red  tell,  all 
make  the  db*^.— -But  of  all  his  pictures 
we  prefer  No*  491,  ^  The  Sanc« 
tuary." 
**  See  where  the  startled  wild*fowl  scream. 

ing  rise, 
And  seek  in  marshall*d  flight   those 

golden  skies. 
Yon  wearied  swimmer  scarce  can  win 

the  land. 
His  limbs  yet  falter  on  the  watery  strand. 
Poor  hunted  hart  I  Tlie  painful  struggle 

o'er. 
How  blest  the  shelter  of  that  island  shore ! 
Where  while  he  sobs  his  panting  heart 

to  rest. 
Nor  hound,  nor  hunter,  shall  his  lair 

molest.** 

Lock  Morie,  a  Poem,  1842.  . 

We  know  not  if  Mr  Landseer  is  the 
poet  as  well  as  the  painter,  but  we 
know  that  the  poetry  of  the  picture  Is 
most  touching.  Nor  does  this  picture 
owe  its  excelleace  to  that  flnish  which 
the  hand  of  this  great  artist  generally 
bestows  upon  all  Us  works,  but  rather 


to  tbo  entlra  ^onuplete  seatimeiit; 
fori  ill  tratby  U  is  n^Cher  fUghtly 
though  most  effectively  painted*  "the 
poor  oreature  can  soaree)/  moVe; 
there  is  extreme  wearinew  ia  tbe 
UmbSt  indieatea,  too,  by  the  turn  or 
tbe  neck.  He  ia  dark  agaiiiat  the 
goldeo  &ky»  the  water  dropping  in 
glittering  drops  from  hia  panting  udei. 
The  acreaming  wild-'fowl  are  startled* 
a^d  fly  off  }a  the  direction  from 
whence  the  hunteq  hart  has  eome« 
nor  is  the  distance  he  has  copae  for- 
gotteo»  the  track  is  yisibie  in  the  lake, 
leading  away  to  the  blue  and  fading 
mountains^  as  the  day  is  closings  assu- 
ming that  fabulous  hue  that  so  well 
assists .  the  sentiment.  It  is  most 
beautiful,  an  immortal  work.  Hr 
Landseer  h^s  indeed  reaoTated  his 
sti^ngth. 

No.  1 13.  '«  The  ConTept  o^  Sknto 
posimato*  near  Rome.**  W.  HavelU 
Mr  Uayell  ftUl  retains  his  strange 
eolouringt  which  renders  most  of  his 
subjects  unplea»iog.  We  well  remem- 
ber the  scenery  around  San  Cosimato^ 
t^ut  cannot  recognise  it  in  the  effect 
or  colouring  of  Mr  HavelL  Hia 
method  unpoetiaes  nature. 

No.  U3.  **  The  LMson^*'  T.  Uwins» 
R.  A.  This  is  in  Mr  tj win's  pecu- 
liar style  of  colouring.  Why  will  he 
not  paint  as  he  can,  and  as  he  painted 
his  "  Fior^tU"^  Raw  and  opposed 
colours  are  always  disagreeable ;  the 
painter*s  business  is  surely  to  blend 
and  mix  liii  coLours»  so  that  though 
there  shall  be  great  variety  in  tone, 
they  shall  appear  few,  and  none  crude, 
for  it  id  the  judicious  mixture  that  ia 
the  painter^s  work ;  the  crude  colour 
is  given  him.  Violent  oppoutions, 
l^lueib  re^s*  and  yellows,  are  seldom 
pleasing,  and  never  have  the  repose 
a  true  artisi  should  aim  at. 

No.  136.  This  we  regret  to  aay  is 
the  only  picture  of  Mr  Sastlake  in 
the  present  Exhibition..  It  is,  liowever» 
most  delicate  in  sentiment,  and  bean- 
tifttily  executed  and  oukMued.  It  is 
well  named  the  **  Sisters**— -far  It 
breathes  all  aisterly  afltection  and 
sweetness*  It  reminds  ua  of  Raffiieleb 

No  146.  <«  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 
desert**'  P.  Dauby*  We  can  eattly 
imagine  this  picture  to  be  injured  1^ 
being  hung  in  an  exhibition  where 
there  is  so  much  glare  of  vivid  colour- 
ing. It  appears,  therefore,  monstrous  t 
yet  on  looking  Into  it,  we  find  much 
variety  of  tone.  We  cannot  admire 
biB  No«  2%9,  •<  AcoAtefttof  a  lyre  and 


quite  un|r(»rtlur  a  punter  of  anen  ni^n 
genius     as    Mir     Danby    posaesses. 
Neither  in  colour,  etftfptt  nor  oomijposi- 
tion  does  it*  give  any  jdea  of  the  ebol^ 
verdant,  and  beautirol  Vale  of  Tempe. 
How  few  would  wiah  to  live  in  aheh  a 
place  I  it  is  like  a  poor  drop-scene  for 
a  provincial  theatre.    His  *'  Servioe 
at  St  Cioiid,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
X.iV.'*  is  dbver,  but  lias  a  hase  over 
it  nut  quite  pleaaing.      His  *'  Holy 
Family  reposing  during  the  Flight 
into  Egypt— break  of  day' ^— No.  376, 
is  a  wy  beautiful  and  solemn  scene } 
it  migbt  be  very  much  improved  by 
giving  the  Whole^  for^rpund  a  littie 
mor^  half-light.»*4t  would  concentrate 
the  deep  repose  which  is  beyond  i^— 
the  compoaition  is  very  simple  and 
good»  the  detail  quite  suitable  to  it. 
There  is  conwderable  variety  im  the 
tooee  and  colours,  not  at  firsc  perc^- 
tible.     It  must  look  very  ditferent  on 
an  easel  by  itself.     The  HAnHijng  in 
the  sky  is  too  minute.    No.  169.  *'  A 
Greek  Girl  preparing  for  the  toiiette." 
Thb  is  very  good  and  well  coloured. 
It  haa  great  sweetness. 

We  much  admire  Bir  Geddea'a 
«« Hagar/*  No.  301.  It  has  the  gieat 
melit  of  expression. 

No.  1?2.  <*  Hvmen  bnming  the 
arrows  of  Cupid.^*  G.  Pattmi,  A. 
This  is  quite  unworthy  Mr  Patten's 
penciL  Why  should  poor  Cupid 
have  >uch  fu»y  feet  and  l|mbs  in 
general,  yet  with  such  iirawny  in- 
tention? What  can  we  aay  of  hia 
<<  £ve/*  No.  245  ?  The  tithi  ia  am- 
bitious, but  taking  away  the  boeom 
there  is  no  reaaon  why  he  should  hot 
have  called  it  Adam.  It  isatrange 
indeed  the  womanly  fonn  ahouldhave 
been  unattended  to*  Surely  this  la 
not  .^  bur  general  niother,**  not,  aa 
Fuseli  would  say,  the  V  mould  of  gene- 
rations.*' We  do  not  in  the  ilighteat 
degree  see  the  poetry  of  Milton  in  thb 
Eve. 

No.  (62.  «  Snow  Storm»"  &e.  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  Mr  Turner 
tells  na  '<  the  author  waa  in  this  storm 
on  the  night  the  Ariel  left  Harwich.*' 
If  so,  he  muat  have  been  very  nearly 
lost  then,  and  quite  lost  afterwards* 
His  ^  Peace  Burial  at  Seau"  strange 
as  it  is,  haa  yet  a  dash  pf  his  genius. 
Aa  to  his  extraordinary  performance^ 
*^  War,*^  we  understand  why  it  is 
called  the  "  Exile  :*'  but  why  the 
**  Limpei,"  ia  a  pux2le  quite  in  accords 
anc^  witlj  cYWr  j^  of  tbe^ni^tice. 


We  iukIi  ateira  N(k  3a9f '' Virgim 
ducoferwi  by  the  old  niafi  and  D»-» 
QiiafQ^**  It  m  very  good,  too  \t^e 
ijuM  to  that  moat  patl^etio  tale* 
Mr  H*  J^  ToifOMBd  eshibita  groat 
promiae  in  his  picture 


Al 


T^argo9«ifromMrGambani€iUa.  He 
haa^tu^ied  Ci^rlo  Dolce,  ,, 
.  We  do  i^^t  admire  Np.  l^%.  "  Land- 
sisape  and  Bat^e»**  R.R.  Reign«jrle»  B« 
A*  We  ahotdd  have  reaaonabljr  expect-, 
ed  better  from  ^  man  of  his  high  t^^ 


No«  877.    **  The  t^  Pielure  i^    lent««  remembering  having  veen  some 
Idkneasy"  R*  Rothweli^is  Terjoleter. 
Mr  Hothwell  is  a  vdiy  |t«lod  eolourist 
ud  portndt  painter. 

No.  379.  "  11  Totow  or  the  Convai^ 
leiceiit-"  K  Wiiliams.  Thi^  re(»re- 
seoUA  ooi^valescent  girlf  with  her 
duDilg  and  inenda»  returning  thanita. 
Tbera  is  something  ao  uocomfortabte 
in  tbeeoioaringf  that  we  at  first  Tiew 
passed  the  picjuire — on  examination 
we  fooad  it  loll  of  interestt  and  verjr 
wsU  painted ;  the  grouping  very  good 
—the  story  veil  t^ld*  We  find  we 
have  gone  on  too  fast,  and  must  re* 
tnro  ^  the  catalogue. 

itH,  "  Thebea,  looiting  aeroaa  the 
Great  ilaU  Kamac.*'  D.  Roherta» 
R.  A,  This  isveiy  fine,  the  impressive 
gnuuieur  perfectly  preserved* .  Might 
U  Dot  be  improved  bf  a  little  more 
ihacie  ?—weaie still  compelled  toobjeot 
to  its  polifb.  We  never  see  a  picture 
of  Mr  Roberts  tluU  ia  not  imposingly 
grand— we  have  before  otdeoted  to 
his  %tf«s— that  is»  the  number  and 
■pottinan  itf  hia  groups— aa  figures 
tuey  ue  alwaya  well  painted*  Thia 
fault  is  in  No.  228 — ^tiw  *'  Chapel  of    makea    all   renaember   school   days. 


very  fine  drawiaga  trem  his  hand- 
why  should  the  material  afi'eotcompo* 
aition  ?  yet  it  §9fHa»  to  do  so. 

No.  2^1 .  '<  Battle  f>f  Prestonpans.*' 
W«  Allan,  R.A.  If  this  contains  por- 
traits* it  must  be  doubly  valuable  i  it  is 
very  striking  as  a  whole^  the  confusion 
of  the  battle^  and  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment wliieh  the  painter  must  malte  to 
preserve  the  singleness  of  his  subjeot* 
are  kept  well  together.  It  reminda 
ua  of  some  of  Loutherbourg's  best 
battle-scenes* 

.  No.  227.  "Winchester  Tower« 
Windaor^  from  the  Thames/*  W« 
F.  Witherington*  R.A.  is  a  very 
pleasing  transcript  from  nature }  ac« 
euracy  in  drawing  wad  colour  will 
be  sure  to  delight)  when  there  is  an 
absence  of  every  thing  Ipw  and  dis- 
gusting in  the  scene*  Mr  Wither- 
mgton  never  offends  in  this  way. . 

.  We  wish  all  artists  would  con- 
aider  not  only  nature*  but  the  nature 
of  their  subjects.  Who  knows  the 
disposition  of  boys  better  than  Web- 
ster? he  cannot  ibrget  school*    and 


the  Convent  ef  St  Catherine."  We 
are  mest  pleased  with  hia  '*  Remainl 
ef  the  Temple  of  Konm  Ombos»  Up* 
per  Egypt*' No.  4^7.  There  is  won- 
lierfalYepose  in  these  sqlemn  ruitiB* 
the  very  sky  is  of  aft  awful  stilkieasr-T 
tbe  gpaad  penp^ctlve  aeeaaa  laid  in 
msgie.  The  eoiomr  is  remarkably 
good*  and  the  whole  efEset  striking ; 
Urn  melancholy  mnsa*  in  ita  barren 
hweihisss*  the  mystery  of  agea»  would 
ioniy  haw  been  better  with  a  aingle 


No.  186.  •«Portnit  of  n  La^y. 
Guabardella.  This  ia  a  narrow  es 
eape  fmm  being  an  exquisitely  beau» 
tilttl  pictuae.  There  is  a  novelty  in 
the  ityle,  and  novalt|r»  a  rare  thhig* 
without  assnmptioB — wiih  very  high 
&mh^  nothing  ean  be  more  simple 
thsDtheeastofthefiguve.  Weconhi 
whh  then  wen  len  of  blaek  and 
porpie  shadn  in  the  flesh^the  em^ 
iounag  in  other  nspeota  ia  very 
good.  The  giaaalhl  tily,  ia  emblema. 
heal  poetnr^  and  has  a  very  good 
Aeti    We  ahatt  fa)oh  fev  aoMthing 


And  what  are  schoolboys  without 
grandmotliers?  and  yeu  have  the  true 
schoolboy's  grandmother  in  No.  142* 
T.  Webater*  A.  Then  how  capital 
iahia  <«  Impenitent*"  Na  147  i  Nor 
lemn  hia  <«  Going  to  School.*'  Web- 
ater knowa  them  weli*  their  aulks* 
their  frolics*  their  going  to  sebool> 
their  "  in  school*'*  and  their  coming 
from  it.  If  it  be  a  happiness  to  re- 
member <*  schoolboy  days*'*  Mr 
Webater  muat  be  superlatively  happy^ 
Por  ouraelves*  we  eenfeas  there  is 
something  about  oa  whieh  tingles  at 
the  thought,  not  quite  pleaaant  to  flesh 
and  blood. 

No.  256i  «*  Marr  Queen  of  Soota 
when  an  infiint*  stripped  by  order  of 
Mary  of  Guises  her  moUier*  to  eon* 
vinoe  Sadler  the  English  Ambassa^ 
dor  ahe  was  not  a  decrepid  child* 
which  had  been  iasinaated  at  oourt.'* 
Bi  Ri  Hnydon.  «<  Inainuated  at 
court*"  and  more  than  inainuated  by 
If  r  Hayden*  if  it  be  decrepid  to  have 
unnatural  limbai  that  suit  not  eaeh 
other  in  the  jeintihgi  or  joining  **  de» 
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erapU  membra.**  This  if  altogether 
a  Toigar  staring  pletar^  withoat  good 
colour,  good  drawing,  or  composition. 
Was  the  subject  chosen  to  exhibit  the 
child  after  the  manner  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  grand  art,  or  the  queenly 
grace  and  dignity  ? — if  either,  the  pnr- 

Sose  has  been  forgotten  in  the  work. 
Ir  Haydon  has  so  constantly  held  up 
to  pubUc  Tiew  hu  grand  art,  aud  the  in- 
justice  of  the  Academy,  that  we  should 
have  expected  something  from  his  pen* 
ell  at  least  in  confirmation  of  the  one 
great  lecture  of  his  life ;  and  something 
to  astound  the  Academicians.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  exhibited  two  pictures, 
as  if  to  discredit  the  academicians' 
exhibition ;  by  far  the  worst  of  the 
two  is  No.  404.  ••  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  thanking  Lord  James  Audley 
for  his  gallantry  in  the  Battle  of  Pole* 
tiers."  This  is  a  most  confused  mass 
of  Tulgarity  for  a  princely  and  galUnI 
company.  The  chiaroscuro  is  bad-~ 
there  is  no  attention  to  light  and  shade 
and  keeping.  Surely  there  nerer  was 
a  worse- drawn,  worse-coloured,  or 
more  unhero-looking,  effeminate  hero 
seen.  Take  the  man*s  head  with  the 
feather  on  it  as  it  is,  stick  on  to  it  a 
capacious  petticoat,  and  the  intended 
princely  boldness  will  be  readily  me- 
tamorphosed into  effrontery  that  can- 
not be  masculine,  and  ought  not  to  be 
feminine.  The  Prince  is  a  dolt,  and 
a  fool. 

No.  278.  <*  The  departure  of 
Charles  IL  from  Bentley  in  Stafford* 
shire,  the  house  of  Col.  Lane.**  C. 
Landseer,  A.  We  have  never  seen  a 
picture  of  Mr  C.  Landseer*s  in  which 
the  grouping  was  not  very  good,  and 
the  storv  well  told.  The  ebaraeters 
are  truly  represented;  and,  as  she 
should  be.  Miss  Lane  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  her  sex.  This  is  a  v^ry 
pleasing  picture,  clearly  painted, 
fresh  in  colour,  and  with '  a  very 
appropriate  execution. 

No.  285.  *«  Portrait  of  William  Co- 
Bingham,  Esq."  J.  Linnel.  This  is  a 
very  good  portrait,  in  BIr  Linnel'a  pe- 
culiar manner.  It  Is  most  truly  and 
charmingly  lighted  up.  With  great 
effect  in  Mr  Linners  nortraita,  so  in- 
visible is  his  method  of  execution, 
(and  which  ia  neverthelesa  blameless,) 
that  we  think  not  of  the  artist,  but  the 
sitter  alone;  nor  do  we  ask  who  paint- 
ed the  likeness,  till  we  think  of  soom 
valued  friend  whose  portrait  we  should 
lilto  to  possess  by  the  same  hand.  His 
portrait  of  «<  Lady  Baring/'  449,  is 


very  good,  as  are  his  others ;  bat  w« 
think  No.  285  the  most  happy. 

No.  295.  **  An  Italian  widow  aell- 
ittg  all  her  trinkets  to  a  Jew,  except 
her  husband's  picture.**    J.  Severn. 

Her  gritf  it  proud,  and  scorns  to  abow  it« 

■elf; 
Shell  euier  lose  bcr  tripkets  than  m  tear : 
Her  children  ere  her  jewels  now. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  tfao 
poetry  than  the  proud  expression  of 
the  mother — proud  to  the  world 
scarcely  hers — deeply  affectionato  to 
the  world  within  Iter  own  bosom. 
The  hambimo  b  excellent ;  the  com- 
plexion of  the  mother  would,  perhaps, 
be  improved  by  altering  the  tone  of 
the  sky.  We  are  sorry  to  find  thla  to 
be  the  only  picture  by  Mr  Severn  in 
the  Exhibition ;  and  we  doubt  the 
choice  of  subject.  It  is  a  painful  one^ 
and  the  pain  is  scarcely  mitigated  by 
the  sentiment  of  love ;  for  it  is  a  suf- 
fering one.  Domestic  tragedies  are 
the  least  bearable.  A  picture  aboold 
not  be  always  painful  to  look  at«  A 
play  or  a  poem  passes  away  at  a  read- 
ing or  .representation«>a  picture  ia 
supposed  to  be  always  before  the  eye, 
and  shonld  be  mostly  agreeable,  or,  if 
not  that,  impress  some  awful  or  aonie 
grand  truth  upon  the  mind,  upon 
which  it  can  feed,  and  set  aside  the 
more  vexatious  emotion. 

No.  345.  The  "  Portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Boodeueh,*'  J.  Watson 
Gbrdon,  A.,  is  very  good.  Why  is  it 
this  artist's  only  picture  ? 

No.  895.  •«  Flight  Into  Egypt.** 
J.  Martin.  **  When  he  arose^  be 
took  the  young  child  and  hia  mother 
by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt.** 
Mr  Martin  has  eridently  Improved 
from  the  criucisms  on  his  works. 
This  is  venr  superior  to  any  we 
have  seen  from  his  pencil.  The 
distances  are  flnelv  preserved,  it  is 
well  made  out,  and  the  minute  detail 
more  oonoealed  than  is  generally  the 
case  in  his  pictures.  The  eflbet  is 
very  striking,  and  the  purple  colouring 
against  the  brilliant  sky,  grand,  and, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  country  true.  There 
is  a  very  near  approach  to  sublimity. 
The  horizontal  lines  of  the  town  in 
distance  (and  all  under  one  solemn 
hue)  are  well  contrasted  with  tlie 
rugged  tops  of  the  mountains.  In 
many  pictures  recently  exhibited,  we 
have  observed  the  moon  painted  like 
a  shilling  showing  the  edge.  Surely 
this  b  not  true  to  nature  In  any  re- 


gioni  We  suggest  to  Mr  Martin 
that  he  might  greatly  improve  this 
picture  by  adapting  some  other  story. 
It  is  not  a  good  flight  into  Egypt,  and 
the  figores  are  not  only  preposterously 
large,  bo  as  greatly  to  injure  the  scale 
of  the  seenery,  but  they  are  badly 
painted;  and  the  Virgin  Mother  is  en- 
nloped  in  an  impossibly  white  dra- 
pery, considering  the  sky  and  land- 
scape. The  figures  are  indeed  vile,  and 
should  not  faaTO  been  one  quarter  the 
size  they  are.  It  would  be  a  good 
scene  for  an  army  winding  round,  and 
seen  going  off  in  the  several  distances. 
We  likewise  venture  to  remonstrate 
with  Mr  Martin  for  his  dark  brown 
trees,  which  are  unnatural  and  heavy, 
and  he  too  often  glazes  them  into  a 
granulated  texture,  so  that,  in  that  re- 
spect, they  are  more  like  granite  than 
wood  and  foliage;  nor  do  we  think 
them  happy  in  their  forms.  With 
these  easily  alterable  and  slight  de- 
fects, this  is  a  very,  very  fine  picture. 

No.  412.  «•  Nymph  bathing."  C. 
Duoeker.  Really  this  Ms  too  bad. 
Nymphs,  particularly  bathing  nymphs» 
in  a  catalogue,  so  usually  remind  us 
of  Titian  or  Albauo,  that  we  expect 
to  see  something  decent,  or,  if  not  al- 
together decent,  beautiful.  But  such 
a  nymph  and  such  water  — equally 
unentieing— were  never  seen  nor 
dreamed  of.  It  is  surely  a  mistake 
that  -she  should  hold  up  her  bosom, 
lest  it  drop  into  the  water. 

No.  414.  «  The  wreck  of  the  White 
Ship,  &c.,  in  which  perished  the  son 
of  Henry  I.,  with  others  of  the  royal 
family,"  &c.  S.  Drummond,  A. 
This  is  the  most  unhistorical  histori- 
cal  picture  in  the  whole  Exhibition, 
perhaps  Mr  Haydon's  Battle  of  Poic- 
tien  not  excepted.  If  the  portraits 
of  the  persooages  are  in  any  respect 
like  the  mifortuoate  personages— in 
that  ease  we  are  reconciled  to  an  event 
^bich  we  always  considered  a  melan- 
choly one  in  our  history. 

No.  427.  ««  Moses  going  to  sell 
the  eoh  at  the  fau^-Viear  of  Wake- 
field." C.  Stonhouse.  Well  done, 
Stonhoose!— a  very  dear,  pleanng 
pKtore,  ihll  of  charaeter.  Moses  is 
uoquestioBably  Moses,  and  the  sisters 
ue  lovely.  It  might  be  improved  in 
the  landscape. 

.  No.  430.  "  Interior  of  a  temple 
inhabilsd  by  Arabs,  who  sell  the  curi- 
onties  foond  in  the  tombs—Thebes, 
Sgypt**  W.MnUer.  This  is  very  fine 
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and  vigorous  in  colour  and  effect.  We 
cannot  but  remark  upon  the  difference 
of  texture  given  to  those  buildings  by 
two  very  able  men,  Muller  and  Ro- 
berts. Muller  has  none  of  that  French 
polish  with  which  Mr  Roberts,  more 
or  less,  injures  all  his  otherwise  very 
beautiful  pictures.  We  notice  likewissi 
the  difference  in  scale,  as  given  by  the 
figures.  Does  Mr  Roberts  exaggerate  ? 
We  must  not  pass,  though  we  are 


apt  to  pass  by  portraits, — No.  432. 
"  Portrait  of  Rev.  Ralph  Lyon, 
D.D.,  head-master  of  Sherborne 
School,  Dorset."  H.  V- Pickers^l, 
R.  A.  It  is  a  very  finely- painted  por« 
trait,  in  which  this  able  Academiciaa 
shows  that  he  can  and  will  maintain 
his  ground.  ^ 

No.  437.  •'  The  innocent  are 
gay."  W.  Etty,  R.A.  We  had 
omitted  noticing  this,  when  comment- 
ing upon  Mr  £tty*s  other  pictures: 
This  certainly  has  not  the  merit  we 
should  have  expected  from  Mr  Etty. 
It  is  not  good  iii  composition  or  colour. 
There  is  nothing  to  give  the  idea  of 
innocence  or  gaiety— all  look  melan- 
choly.  The  dirty  colour  of  the  boys 
IS  remarkable.  Is  Mr  Etty  captivated 
by  the  poet's  expression  of  the  *'  purple 
light  of  love,'^  that  he  should  thus~ 
purple  the  shades  of  his  otherwise 
dark  faces  ?  In  our  eyes  it  is  disagree- 
able. The  boys  certaioly  cannot 
dance.  One  appears  to  have  a  fair 
excuse,  for  his  knee  is  out,  and 
he  seems  to  make  it  an  excuse, 
by  pointing  to  it.  We  suppose  the  best 
artists  occasionally,  from  fatigue,  see 
their  own  works  less  correctly,  fan- 
cying that  what  they  have  intend- 
ed is  performed.  The  idea  may  l>e 
so  strong  in  the  mind,  as  to  over- 
power the  natural  healthy  perception 
of  the  oi^an.  '  Thence  it  maybe  that 
we  occasionally  see  pictures  by  veiy 
able  men,  that  appear  by  no  means 
indicative  of  their  abilities. 

No.  440.  ««  Adonis— His  M^'esty 
King  George  the  Third's  favourite.^' 
J.  Ward,  R.  A,  A  very  singular  crea- 
ture—very  vigorously  painted— a  very 
wicked  Adonis-^the  very  Mephisto- 
pheles  of  horse-flesh. 

No.  454.  As  painters  have  a  rage 
for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  notice  that  the  vicar  and 
his  wife  certainly  did  not  sit  for  their 
portraits  for  this  picture. 

No.  506.  «  Meg  Merrilees,  and  the 
dying  smuggler.*'     R.   S.   Lauder. 
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We  should  not  haye  duly  obserTed 
this  pieture»  had  not  the  caUlogue 
gWen  the  uame  of  Lauder.  We  hare 
40  vivid  a  reeoUectiou  of  hb  fine  pic- 
ture iMt  year  of  Effle  Deans,  that  we 
were  the  more  anaious  to  look  at  this. 
It  is  tery  badly  buag.  In  a  good 
Ughtf  we  are  persuaded,  it  would  have 
ft  fine  colouriogf  and  characteristic 
|oo«    It  is  fioely  and  truly  eonceived. 

No.  $10*  **  Broeckenhaveo,  a  fish- 
ing port  of  the  Zuvder  Zee.*'  £•  W. 
Cooke.  Is  very  clever*  and  delights 
fully  fresh. 

Mr  S.  Drmnmond^s  "  Bacchante. 
No.  dl  1.  b  very  vil#.     He  says  :— 

*In  eHmes  reBK>te  oerulean  skies  are 


seen  J 


» 


but  who*  before  Mr  D..  ever  thought 
of  their  being  seen  right  through 
the  bodies  of  their  visitants.  The 
eyes  of  the  figure  with  the  tambourine 
are  exactly  like  the  coloured  glass 
ones  in  a  mummy  case. 
No.  527.     R.  Dadd. 


''  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  bauds. 

Curtsied  when  jroa  have  and  kissed. 

(The  wild  waves  whbt,} 

Foot  it  featl^  here  and  there. 

And  sweet  sprites  the  burthen  bear." 

We  remember  seeing  at  the  Academy 
exhibition,  we  believe  two  years  ago, 
a  very  beautiful  little  picture  of  Mr 
Padd's.  a  fairy  subject.  There  is  much 
beauty  in  this,  particularly  in  the 
grouping,  a  general  lightness  of  the 
figures,  which  are.  nevertheless,  too 
spicular.  The  colour  is  a  little  too 
cold  and  murky.  The  going  off  of 
the  figures  is  very  good.  We  notice, 
however,  that  the  sands  are  not  ''yel- 
low."—No.  648.  "Cromwell  dia. 
covering  his  chaplain.  Jeremiah  White, 
making  love  to  his  daughter  Frances.** 
This  little  ambiguous  love-story  of 
the  Protector's  daughter  is  pleasingly 
told,  and  well  pmnted ;  we  are  not 
quite  sure  pf  the  resemblance  of  Crom- 
weU. 

We  cannot  forbear,  eve  we  eloe^ 
our  remarks^  expressing  oar  delight 
at  Ihe  drawings  ckf  G.  Richmond,  in 
the  room  of  drawings  and  miniatures 
^-.^  room  we  do  not.  we  confess  very 
strictly  visit    All  hie  drawinga  aiv 


Moyai  Acaden^.  [iulyi 

very  exquisite  and  fine,  but  more  par- 
ticularly his  children.  What  can  be 
more  exquisitely  natural  than  his  No. 
600.  *'  Daughters  of  Samcel  Hoare, 
Esq.?"— .Nor  is  696.  "  Mrs  Gomey 
Hoare  and  two  children/'  less  de- 
lightfully and  exquisitely  drawn. 

We  here  eonclude  our  remarks  upon 
the  pictures,  conscious  that  we  have 
omitted  to  mention  many  of  great 
merit  It  must  be  so  in  so  vast  a  num- 
ber  ^many  must  be  overlooked,  and 

after  seeing  such  a  multitude,  weari- 
ness is  apt  to  take  away  the  judgment 
It  b»  after  all  that  can  be  said^  diffi- 
cult to  enjoy  pictures  at  a  public  ex- 
hibition.   Their  very  number  is  per- 
plexing.   Could  we  enter  the  rooms, 
even  without  encountering  the  con- 
fusion of  the  ever-moving  crowd,  the 
multiplicity  of  gilt  frames,  the  glare 
of  colours,  the  variety  of  subjects,  all 
demanding  attention,  would  still  make 
exactions  upon  the  mind  and  upon 
the  eye.  dimcult  to  comply  with  plest* 
santly.    Attractions  may  be  painliil. 
We  feel  a  power  all  around,  that  would 
draw  our  eyes  out  of  our  heads,  as  the 
magnetic  mountain  did  the  nails  out 
of  Siubad*s  ship ;  we  feel  only  safe  by 
counter  distractions.     It  is  very  evi- 
dent, however,  that  this  idea  arises 
after  some  hours*  study  of  the  pictures, 
and  therefore  tells  us  it  is  time  to  close 
our  comments.     We  had  intended  to 
have  noticed  other  exhibitiona;   for 
the  present  we  have  no  space,  and 
possibly  may  speak  of  them  m  another 
paper.     We  cannot  congratulate  the 
Academy  on  this,  their  exhibition,  as 
an  advance  beyond  their  usual  dispUyi 
en  the  whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  a  iem 
elevated  character.    The  aatoaishing 
patronage  given  to  art,  by  the  increase 
of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Art  Union. 
must  have  the  effect  of  multiplying 
both  patrons  and  painters;  we  most 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  eneon- 
rage  the  lighter  productions,  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant works  which  genius  oan  alone 
accomplish,  and  which  will  be  eeeofls* 
plished  if  the  public  ieeting  and  pe* 
tronage  will  demand  them.     It  ia  tme 
In  art  as  in  literature*.-'*  Slot  Mmoe- 
natea  non  deeruat  Mareaea.** 
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CALIB  STUKELY. 

Paet*  V. 

IIOMX  RsVlSITED. 


It  b  a  dnll  ami  dfearj  winter's  day. 
Tbo  earth  sleeps  soandly,  and  on  Ler 
ri^d  faee  appeals  ne  smiley  to  tell 
that  dreams  of  sprinf  are  moving  her 
with  jojr.     The  thick  and  Leavj  atr 
luDfs  like  a  abrond  upon  her*  and  a 
irosen  silence  reigoeih  every  where. 
The  blood  of  life  is  aambed,  and  in 
the  vegetable^  as  well  as  in  tbeanimal» 
performs  its  fuoctions  lazily.    It  Is  a 
day  when  sunny  light  becomes  a  para- 
duz^^eralean  skyi  a  pure  impossi- 
biiityi    when   eridison    dowers,  aod 
UogbiBg  treesy  and  purling  brooksf 
seem  intimations  from  a  poetie  child- 
hoodf  reeoifteetiona  of  a  splendid  and 
i*T  distant    eountry,  when    summer 
thoughts  bring  with  them  shadowy 
reeoUcoiaoBa  of  a  fairy  land,  pictures 
of  time^  and  plaee,  and  circumstanoe, 
that  had  their  birth  and  origin  in  the 
immortal  mind,  and  wliose  existence 
was  first  revealed  to  us  in  sweet  and 
eherisbed  books.     Winter  is  an  en- 
vious ebnrl,  and  it  U  difficult  to  realise 
tlie  pleasant  summer  time  if  he  stand 
by.    Snow,  a  month  old,  lies  about 
in  ciumpa  and  patches,  embrowned 
with  age,  hardened  and  coalesced  by 
frost.   Trees,  wbose  spreading  foliage 
hss  sheltered  many  time^  and  shall 
•f  sin  protect,  from  heat  mid  storm, 
the  solitary  wayfarer,  stand  defence- 
lets    now     themselves  -^  dismantled 
skeldOBs*     And  yet  how  preferable 
their  natural  hybernal  dea^  lo  the 
mifrholeeome  life  of  yew  trees^  that 
at  intervals  diversify  and  make  mens 
kideens  the  melaneholy  road  9   ever 
sad  aaoa  starting  upon  my  path  like 
wsndeiiBg  spirits  doomed  to  carry  on 
a  cbsDgelese  and  eternal  life  in  a  vast 
world  of  mutability. 

Nesrly  two  yean  have  elapsed 
•mee  the  Cambridge  InUUigtnoe  dis- 
charged me  at  Trinity  Gate.  The 
Hmdimffdon  Goaeh  carries  me  slowly, 
bat  too  qaiekiy#  baek  to  LoBdoB«  My 
oniversity  education  is  completed.  lAj 
father  is  at  my  side.  His  efaeek  is 
T«7  pricto  and  his  brow  wears  a  fettled 
sMinoas.  He  baa  sighed  many  thasoa, 
(iiiahe.mit  wept  fO«?— Have  I  net 
watched  U  faU— tllo  life-blood  tMV  of 


manhood^  biii  ho  has  fidt  spoken. 
He  is  waited,  and  cofrodirfg  cUrt)  his 
fed  upon  his  splHt.  Ab  I  h6  is  ^^tw 
ill,  and  f  dare  hot  aik  how  it  ia  #lfh 
him,  and  why  he  languishes — the 
.  tongue  of  the  criminal  fs  tied.  We 
are  not  alone.  l*he  toach  Cdntains 
'  another  traveller,  a  man  advanced  fn 
years,  small  in  statUrd,  bleased  With  a 
eeuntenanee  that  is  radiant  «vith  ben^. 
volence — his  gtey  eyfes  twiokJe  with 
delight,  and  he  is  restless  In  bis  eeat. 
Frequently  the  excited  little  man  hUK 
ried  to  the  6oach  window,  looked  ihio 
the  road  with  an  averted  fac6,  and  then 
returned  to  his  place  with  a  tnoistened 
epre,  or  with  a  beamy  sihlle  illumin&« 
ting  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  veh^ 
rable  and  social  visage.  Sometimes  fte 
would  attack  his  nose,  and  cough  most 
-vehemently,  to  make  Us  understand 
bow  cruelly  he  suffered  froth  aoatarrn, 
and  hbw  little  from  the  inuhdation  of 
,  a  mirth  that  would  not  he  restrained ; 
and  sometimes  he  would  hum  a  tunlr^ 
and  accompany  the  measure  with  his 
feet,  io  carr^  off,  it  might  be,  through 
many  and  various  channels,  the  impl- 
tuous  stream  of  gladness  ever  running 
from  his  heart.  His  tongue  was  at 
length  obliged  to  help  in  the  dismisskm 
of  the  current. 

^'  Bless  him,  bless  him  t'*  the  grafa- 
fled  traveller  ejaculated,  and  once  more 
referrusg  us  to  his  nose  for  an  expla- 
nation of  hu  words—''  Bless  the  dear 
boy'aheartl*' 

My  poor>  cast-dowii  father  bad  net 
previously  noticed  our  companion.  Qe 
looked  dejectedly  at  him  now  as  he 
spoke. 


crazy. 

Is  that  yonr  son  ?  Pardon  my  exces- 
sive rudeness/* 

**  lie  is,  sir/'  said  my  father. 

"  I'hen  you  understand  all  about  k, 
and  I  needn't  apologise.  Listen  lo 
me.  my  dear  dr,  for  five  minutes,  and 
tell  me  if  I  am  not  the  luckiest  min 
in  the  werld-^wiik  the  exception  of 
yourself,  perhaps^  1  am  sadly  wanting 
In  politoneis.     I  mihrleii  hin  ihs 


*:3B 


i^aleb  Stuhety.    Pari  V. 


[July. 


She  is  a  lovely  crea- 


morniogy  sir. 
tupe." 

**  Is  she  ?**  enquired  my  father  me- 
cbanicalljf  bu  thoughts  beiog  far, 
Tery  far  from  the  speaker. 

<<  Yes — no,"  replied  the  gentlemant 
<'  I  don*t  mean  that.  His  wife  is  an 
angel — a  love-match— 4iis  old  master's 
daughter.  One  of  the  right  school, 
sir.  Are  you  a  grandfather,  may  I 
ask?  I  hope  it  Is  not  an  improper 
question.** 

«  I  am  not,  sir.'* 

'<  Nor  am  I,  but  I  hope  to  be  one ; 
and  then  my  house  won't  bold  me. 
If  it*s  a  boy,  they  intend  to  call  him 
Jeremiah — that's  after  me,  of  course. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Jeremiah  ?*' 

My  father  confessed  bis  ignorance* 


in-law  then,  you  know — that  baa  only 
been  since  nine  o'clock  this  morniog. 
*  Jack,'  said  I*  when  I  shook  hands 
with  him  on  the  bridge  ten  minnces 
after  his  i  odentures  were  signed*  *  J  ack,' 
said  I*'  we  are  very  poor*  but  yon  have 
gentle  blood  flowing  in  your  ▼eins — 
don't  dbgrace  us.*  *  Father,'  said  h^, 
<  I  wont,  depend  upon  it*'  and  he  gave 
me  a  grasp  of  the  hand  in  return  for 
my  own*  which  I  have  felt  ever  since 
whenever  I  talk  or  think  abont  the 
lad.  It  is  tingling  now— it  is  really* 
sir — I  don't  romance*"  and  now  bis 
joy  checked  his  utterance*  and  his 
handkerchief  was  busy  with  bis  eyes. 
My  father  listened  to  the  old  man  with 
earnestness*  and  his  pale  lip  trembled. 
"  When  the  child's  time  was  o«t*  thafSs 


and  ue  happy  man  proceeded.  '*  The    Just  three  years  ago*  his  mother  was 
dear  boy  is  five-and- twenty  this  very     ^-^— -"  — »  *        ^^-^  .^ 

day ;  and*  as  true  as  I  sit  here*  be  has 
never  knowingly  caused  me  one  mo- 
ment's pain.  I  may  never  see  him 
again.  It  was  bard  to  part  with  him. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"*  A  good  son  miiheth  a  glad  Ja^ 
ther'  sidth  the  proverb*"  replied  my 
father  in  a  mournful  voice. 

*'  Yes*"  added  the  stranger  quickly* 
*' '  and  a  foolish  son  is  ^  grief  to  his 
/other,  and  bitterness  to  her  that  bare 
him,*  that's  a  proverb  too*  although  it 
is  not  so  much  in  my  way  as  the  odier. 
I'll  swear  ^otcr  proverb's  true*** — and 
he  rubbed  hu  hands  with  glee*  whilst 
my  father  drooped. 

*«  It  b  exactly  ten  years  since  I 
bound  him  apprentice  to  John  Clay- 
pole*  the  brewer.  You  know  him?" 

Mr  Stukely  shook  hu  head  nega- 
tively. 

"  What*  not  know  John  Claypole? 
Oh  yes*  you  do.  You  have  seen  that 
fine  honse  on  theGodmanchester  road. 
That's  his.  My  boy  will  live  there 
loon.  He  deserves  it.  I  have  no  no- 
tion of  calling  a  man  lucky  who  works 
his  own  way  up  to  fortune.  My  dear 
Jack !  who  would  have  thought  that 
be*d  marry  that  sweet  cliild  of  Clav- 
'  pole's  1  They  are*  though  I  say  it, 
the  prettiest-mated  birds  that  ever 
coupled.  There's  something  to  lookat. 


taken  ill,  and*  poor  creature,  died  too 
soon.  If  you  bad  seen  the  boy  at  her 
bedside  for  one  whole  month"— 

'*  How  many  miles  Is  thia  from 
Huntingdon?"  enquired  my  father* 
interrupting  him. 

**  The  last  stone  was  twenty-three. 
Where  did  1  leave  off,  sir  ?  Dear  me — 
How  very  warm  it  is  I " 

'«  And  yet  it  freezes  bard*"  rejoined 
my  father. 

«« Do  you  really  say  so?  Ah*  cold 
cannot  freeze  a  father's  heart — can  it* 
sir  ?  Well*  his  mother  died*  and  then 
John  Claypole  sent  for  me;  'Jere- 
miah** he  said*  (his  father  was  second 
cousin  to  my  wife's  nncle*  so  lieing 
relations*  be  always  called  me  by  my 
christian  name*)  'Jeremiah*  your  boy 
has  two  good  qualities :  be  speaks  the 
truth*  and  has  an  honourable  respect 
for  ha'pence.  I  shall  take  eare  of 
him?'  And  hasn't  he  taken  eare  of 
him?  Hasn't  he  given  him  a  shars 
in  the  brewery*  and  a  share  of  lils 
house,  and  his  own  daughter  all  to 
himself?  And  hasn't  the  dear  boy 
taken  care  of  bis  father,  and  made 
him  comfortable  for  life?  And  hasn't 
his  hiher  seen  him  married  this  very 
day,  and  hadn't  he  better  midte  the 
best  of  his  way  home  and  die  at  once* 
because  he  can  never  be  so  happy 
again  if  he  lives  to  the  age  of  Methn- 


too*  in  Arabella — that's  a  curious  name    *selah?    I  am  so  glad  that  yon  at«a 


isn't  it?  —  foreign*  I  suppose  —  eh? 
Oh*  dear  me  I "  Now  part  of  the  little 
gentleman's  joy  oozed  in  perspiration 
down  his  forahead*  and  he  cleared  it 
off*  and  then  continued*  **  I  was  say- 
ing something^oh  yes*  I  bound  him 
to  bis  father-in-law— not  his  father- 


father*  because  you  won't  think  me  a 

fool  for "  the  concluding  words 

were  drowned  in  the  handkerchief. 

"  You  have  much  to  be  grateful  for, 
•irt"  said  my  father*  ready  to  weep 
from  a  very  diifereot  cause.  ^  You 
are  a  happy  nan." 
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**  N<H  sir  I  I  am  three  happy  men* 
I  thiok  yoa  will  find  that  to  b«  cor« 
TCoft»  if  J  on  take  ihe  average.  1  trust 
I  an  aufiicieotly  h amble}  my  privi<« 
legva  are  manifold," 

That  my  feeliDgs  doling  this  iote<« 
icating  aoeoe  were  not  of  the  most 
i^iveable  hind  may  easily  be  supposed. 
Daring  my  long  serrice  with  my  pre- 
sent worthy  employer*  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  noticiog  the 
behaviour  of  culprits  on  particular 
occasions*  especially  in  the  dock  of 
the  Old  Ballot  at  those  inteoselv 
pleasant  moments  when  a  commnoU 
eative  witness  enters  upon  an  affect* 
ing  portion  of  the  said  culprit's  secret 
and  domestic  history.  When*  on 
these  ooeasions*  1  have  seen  the  brazen 
face  throw  off  its  metal,  modestly 
avoid  the  public  gaze,  and  languish 
Kradnaliy  upon  the  breast ;  then  have 
It  likewise,  seen  the  tableau  vivant 
of  poor  Caleb  Stukely.  pierced  with 
remorse  and  shame,  uneasy  with  the 
weight  of  his  own  head,  and  eager  to 
evaporate,  in  the  coach  that  carried 
him  from  Huntingdon. 

The  stranger  grew  more  pleasant 
and  loqoaoious;  my  father  a  more 
attentive  listener.  To  me  the  latter 
did  not  address  the  shortest  syllable. 
Although  sitting  at  his  side,  I  was  in 
effect  as  much  withdrawn  from  him 
as  though  an  ocean  rolled  between 
us.  He  treated  me  with  cold  neglect. 
If  his  new  acquaintance  referred  to 
me*  nod  he  often  did  so  to  gratify  the 
parent's  natural  vanity,  and  to  afford 
himself  an  excuse  for  a  fresh  recapi- 
tulation of  the  merits  of  bis  own 
darling:  offspring*  my  father  returned 
a  abort,  quick  answer,  and  avoided 
discussion  on  the  subject.  I  was  in- 
deed abandoned,  and  I  quailed  before 
the  just  anger  of  a  father,  which  di- 
vided us  now  as  surely  as  we  had 
been  united  by  his  previous  confiding 
and  nnbonnded  love.  Once  only  had 
I  ventured  to  speak  since  we  entered 
the  eoach ;  and  my  father  neither  re- 
plied to  me  nor  turned  his  face  towards 
me.  For  the  first,  but  not  for  the 
last  time,  did  the  thought  of  self, 
destruction  possess  my  mind  without 
alarming  it 

We  stopped  for  refreshment.  My 
father  did  not  enter  the  inn,  but 
walked  slowly  through  the  lonely 
street,  the  only  one  of  the  village  in 
which  our  coach  halted.     I  followed 


him,  and  when  I  overtook  him,  seized 
his  hand. 

«  Father,  father !"  I  exchdmed  at 
the  same  moment. 

«'  Well,  Caleb  T  he  replied,  dlsenl 
gaging  bis  hand,  and  in  a  passionless 
voice. 

«'  Speak  to  me,  dear  father  1**  I  cried 
out.  '*  Be  angry  with  me,  upbraid 
me.  I  can  never  repair  the  cruel 
wrong  that  I  have  inflicted  upon  you. 
I  deserve  punishment  Do  not  spare 
it.  I  will  bear  it  patiently,  gladly. 
But  speak  to  me,  for  God's  sake! 
Speak  harshly,  reproachfully ;  but  do 
speak  I" 

<«  Caleb  ;**  answered  my  father, 
moved  by  my  importunity,  and  in  a 
tone  of  sorrow,  *'  there  are  upbraid* 
logs  and  reproaches  waiting  you  at 
home  that  will  fall  upon  you  with  piti- 
less  violence.  Bear  them  if  you  can. 
/have  no  punishment  to  inflict.  The 
hot  iron  is  prepared.  I  can  promise 
Tou  no  mitigation  of  suffering.  You 
have  sown — ^you  must  reap ;  there  is 
a  retributive  justice  here.  Good  or 
evil  deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  are  requi- 
ted in  the  flesh.  Gather  yourself,  then, 
and  summon  courage  for  the  penalty. 
You  will  pay  it  shortly.** 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  reached 
home.  The  shops  and  houses  were 
dosed.  The  streets  of  busy  London 
were  as  tranquil  as  a  field  of  slumber- 
ing roses.  Ttie  fiickering  lamps  made 
darkness  vuible ;  and  a  heavy  coach 
or  two,  at  intervals,  rendered  silence 
audible.  We  rang  at  the  door  of  our 
habitation,  and  a  strange  man,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  opened  it 

««  Who's  that,  Bolster?"  enquired  a 
loud  uncouth  voice,  emanating  appar- 
ently from  the  shop. 

•'  All  right,  master;**  renlied  the 
attendant,  locking  and  bolting  the 
door,  whilst  my  fother  proceeded  to 
the  parlour,  and  I  went  after  him. 

**  Who  are  these  ?"  I  asked,  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  at  the  presence  of 
these  unexpected  visiters ;  "  what  are 
these  men?" 

<«  Our  masters,  Caleb ;  be  grateful 
to  them,  and  show  them  all  civility  ; 
we  are  here  on  suflerance." 

"  Dear  father,  what  can  you  mean? 
Is  not  this  our  house?" 

*<Our  house  is  a  large  one.  As 
wide  as  the  world  itself.  It  is  roofed 
only  by  heaven.  This  is  the  first  re- 
proachf    I  told  yon  they  would  come 
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My.  Our  house,  Caleb  P  Wo 
b^gffflirSf  ho)ise|Q8^  penn^lesSf 
e  what  'they  allow  in  charity.. 
ey  are  very  \ind.  W9  must  pot^ 
m  proudi  or  these  men  will  get  us 
ned  out  in  revenge.  I  wouldn't 
{)  lor  rnvfelfi  but  what  would  yoa 
?  St^y  ner^  a  minute;  I  wil|  speak 
h  them."  Sayine  th^se  words,  he 
med  i\\e  parlour  door  which  com- 
micated  with  the  shop,  and  jolped 
I  individuals  who  were  sitting  there, 
[ere  were  two ;  a  small  window  per* 
tted  me  to  get  sight  of  them.  Onp 
s  Mr  Bolster — the  gentleman  who 
mitted  U9:  th?  other,  I  concluded  to 
the  person  whom  h^  hi^d  honoured 
th  the  title  of  superior.  Both  of 
!ipfi  i^ere  dfe^^cd  with  the  same 
ganqe  nnd  taste;  ^nd  both  were 
dowe^  Jit\\  that  l^itcliigent  cast  of 
[tures  which  generally  denotes  a 
it -rate,  edi^catlou  and  an  intimate 
|uaint«iqQ^  with  things  Jp  general. 
,>^ir  eyQ9  h$^d  evidently  been  to 
iiQol  (rom  earliest  infaucy,  and  had 
irned  aU'the  languages.  The  other 
3iphejc&  of  the  f^cii^l  raroily  had  been 
Qught  UP  with  ^^nal  care,  yere 
aming  with  the  brightest  jpollsh* 
i4  ba4  k^pt  up  steadily  with  the 
pid  march  of  ciyili^ation  and  scten- 
19,  ki^Qwl^^gQ.  They  ware  ^entlc- 
sp  certainly  pot  in  danger  of  falling 
ctip)&  tQ  their  simplicity  or  worldly 
poceuc^^  Mr  Bolster  decorated  the 
verpartofa  very  stoi^t  and  ill  de- 
led  persop  with  corduroy  shorts, 
arsted  stockings,  and  thick  haif- 
»ot8.  His  head  was  divided  from  the 
at  9^  his  body  by  a  belcher  h^nd- 
irchief  which  supplied  the  place  of 
neck — a  superfluous  portion  of  *'the 
rm  divipe,  with  which  Mr  Bolster 
id  never  been  troubled,  ^o  wore 
cpstermpnger'^  coat»  ^nd  a  yellow 
dstcoat.  H^  had  a  short  and  bristly 
lad  aJT  hair ;  a.pd  In  the  centre  of  a 
^i  ^t,  retr^Jitiog,  but  b^  pq  means 
:\s  (pKehf^d^  he'  carried  9  stu^ep- 

lus  wen ;   an  en1argem.ent  possibty 

the  orgap  of  ^pcvolence  or  con- 

ieptiousnessp  If  either  of  these  sep- 

oents  i«e  hereabouts  in  the  human 

uU.    Tfcfi  ".  Mister'*  w^s  tall  and 

'Hggy,  lackiqg  Qesh,  but  framed 
th  bone^  qf  ^ntediluvi^  foro)  and 
U^ture^  His  dresf  w^  9^  ^he  ^aipe 
%ractfc  as  ^Ist^jr's,,  ^  thought 
s§b^,  pj9rbap9»  }f\  mp^^  of  ^ploi^r—. 
t  this  might  be  a  taiicy  stagfrestod 
the  knowledge  of  ^h^ir  different 
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conditions — ^bnt  (he  etpretrioa  ef  his 
(Sonntenanee  was  very  dissiiiiiljirJ 
Master  and  man  had  seen  iniieh  of 
life,  and  yoa  marked  theoi  with  a 
look  for  men  of  rare  experienee  $  bui 
the  wisdoip  and  the  learning  thai  had 
ipade  Bolster  merry,  had  rendered 
fhe  principal  sad  and  thongfatfbl. 
The  race  of  the  former  was  stamped 
with  a  grin :  that  of  the  latter  yeiled 
with  grief.  At  the  feet  ef  the  tell 
map  crouched  an  unsightly  dog,  re- 
markable for  the  mange,  for  leaDnese» 
and  for  his  extraordinary  resembianee 
to  the  gentleman  who  owned  bim» 
The  two  worthies  were  sittieg  at  a 
deal  table  befbre  a  roaring  fire,  A 
pewter  pot  containing  porter  was  le 
the  grasp  pf  the  unhappy  priDcip%l, 
and  a  clay  pipe  was  at  his  side.  The 
table  itself  was  ornamented  with  a 
quartern  loaf,  a  lump  of  cheese,  a 
pack  of  cards,  one  candle^  and  a  crlb^ 
Dage  board.  The  men  rose  as  my 
father  entered  the  shop,  and  Bolster 
greeted  him  with  a  cordial  laugh, 
whilst  the  master  eyed  him  with  sor- 
row and  compassion.  I  eoiild  not 
overhear  their  eonversatioa.  In  a 
fbw  miputes  ngr  father  returned  to 
me. 

*'The  men  will  let  ns  share  their 
bread  and  cheese,"  said  my  fkther; 
"  it  is  too  late  to  pnrehase  any  thing 
to-pight,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
house  besides.  You  must  he  huocrr, 
Caleb?" 

'*  But  what  are  these  men  to  ws, 
father  ?  What  wonderfol  change  has 
taken  place  in  onr  home.  Where  is 
my  mother  ?•• 

My  father  changed  eolonr,  and  a 
spasm  caught  the  mnseles  of  hie  fkce. 
'^  It  is  not  my- fault  that  you  haye  not 
known  of  these  n\atters  before.  I 
have  written  to  you  many  letters.  I 
have  sought  you  many  times.  1  haTe 
done  my  duty  by  you." 

**  Indeed  yon  hare,  my  dearest 
father;  and  1  have  been  ungrateful 
and  unfilial.  Believe  me,  I  will  be 
wiser  for  the  fiitnre.  Restore  your 
ponfldence,  and  trust  pie." 

«  The  future  I  the  future  I  *•  repeat, 
ed  my  fother,  musingly,  *«tbat  will 
hardly  repair  the  past.  We  will  have 
some  talk  to-morrow,  Caleb,  h  is  a 
short  history  to  recite,  but  a  we^hty 
one.  We  mqst  not  reAise  these  good 
mei)*s  l^spUality,  or  they  will  take 
offence ;  and  I  teU  yon  they  may  get 
ns  enst  into  the  street.    It  doei  not 
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vutler  if  I  Am  thrown  npcm  a  dasg* 
hill  Whftt  would  bteoBO  of  yon  ? 
I  nnist  think  of  thtt  ;-»ob,  yw,  I  ought 
!•  tbiok  of  Uut," 

<<  For  tlio  love  of  Hoavod^  I  bwoeeh 
you,  my  dear  fiuher,  to  oxpUin  yonr- 
MtfmoroftiUj—whot  power  haiw  these 
visitera  over  you?  What  right  have 
they  here  ?-*what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Noting,  Caleh,"  replied  my  ft. 
ther>  who  eeeaed  aknncd  at  my  tone 
ud  agitation  ;  **  nothing*  It  happens 
efery  day;  do  not  he  fiighteiied; 
many  better,  weaUhier  men  than  I  have 
lailered  it»  and  have  held  up  their 
hetdt  agaittf  and  have  got  rieh  and 
prospered  ^--Hhere  is  no  didgraoe  in 
baokraptcy." 

<<  BanknipteyS''  I  exelaimed,  my 
Mood  cardling  at  thedreadful  thoi^lit. 

"  Yes,  banknip|tey  1*'  reiterated  mv 
poor  fiither^  barating  into  tears,  whion 
vodd  ilol  be  suppressed }  **  it  is  too 
true,  bankraptey-«*ahamel— dishonour 
-4gflominy  1  Every  thing  is  gone ; 
oor  name  is  blasted— our  home  is 
matched  from  n»-«-the  fair  repotation, 
too,  that  has  had  no  spot  or  stain  for 
eeetiirissi  is  soiled  and  smirched. 
Thej  night  havo  spared  me  this. 
Caleb,  we  are  beggars,  but  this  is 
least  of  ail ;  if  there  were  nothing 
dae,tbey  might  take  all,  and  weloome*" 

**  Father,  this  is  very  sndden )  I 
left  yon  thriving,  and  in  the  midst  ef 


plenty. 


['ei,  Caleby  and  I  left  yon  inno- 
eont,  aiMi  fall  of  truth  and  promise. 
Too  sre  right;  il  has  been  sudden. 
We  do  ttot,indMd,  meet  as  we  parted.'* 
This  was  spoken  with  some  bitterness, 
and  I  was  immeiUately  silenced. 

^  Come,*'  resumed  my  father  in  a 
milder  voice»  **  you  shall  take  some 
topper,  and  then  go  to  bed  i  all  the 
news  eaanot  be  told  at  onee.  Remem- 
ber, Calebs  we  kave  not  eorreeponded 
for  months,  and  much  may  some  to 
pan  in  a  single  bonr — ^In  a  moment, 
loa  shall  know  aU  to-morrow.  Do 
not  let  OS  keep  the  good  men  waiting ; 
they  must  boonr  fKends-'>eottie  now." 

He  walked  again  into  the  shop^  and 
I  foltowed  him.  Ill  prepared  as  I  was 
fcr  eating,  I  dared  not  disebev  hhn ; 
a  preying  sense  ef  past  undutifulness 
robbed  me  of  free  wilt.  Had  it  been 
left  me,  cenld  !  have  exerelsed  tt  In 
oppoaitien  to  his  wishes,  when  so  mueh 
^ependednpoB  a  eheerftil  complianee  ? 
The  ihop  looked  vretehed  Indeed  i  the 
viHs  were  strlj^^  m^i  hsdee  of  mer- 


ehandise  were  heaped  tapsA  the  floor 
withont  order  or  eare;  they  were 
marked  and  lotted^  The  large  iron 
enpboard,  which  my  father,  for  so 
many  years,  had  nightly  secured  with 
flouble  look,  and  whose  oreaking 
hinges  had  so  often  sung  a  lullaby  to 
his  eashbocdcs  and  ledgers,  stood  open 
and  deserted.  The  black  shelves 
wore  empty;  an  open  drawer  dis- 
played a  few  eld  hanker*8  eheques» 
long  since  honoured^  now  crossed  and 
valueless.  Every  other  thing  had 
been  earned  off.  The  shop  itoelf,  that 
was  ever  so  neat  and  clean,  and  sndi 
a  pattern  of  a  place  ef  business,  was 
disfigured  with  the  accumulated  dost 
and  dirt  of  weeks,  and  with  the  off- 
seonringa  of  shelves,  whose  tops  had 
not  been  visited  or  disturbed  for  years 
before.  Yon  migbi  have  searched 
thrQugb  London  and  not  found  a  place 
so  well  equipped  and  qualified  for  -— *^ 
the  broken  heart.  Mr  Bolster  and  his 
companion  rose  again .  upon  our  en- 
trance; a  slight  adidition  had  been 
made  to  the  repast — there  was  a  second 
pewter  pot ;  in  other  respects  the  table 
was  as  beft>re  described.  I  sat  down 
with  my  meal  already  in  my  month-— 
for  my  full  heart  was  in  it — and  dared 
not  look  npon  my  unhappy  parent  for 
very  grief  and  shame.  I  had  soarcely 
seated  myself  when  Mr  Bolster  began 
to  grin,  and  to  exhibit  various  spright- 
ly contortions  of  his  face,  much  more 
pleasing  to  himself  than  to  me,  who 
appearM  to  be  the  sul)}ect  of  them. 
He  planted  hte  laughing  eyes  upon 
me,  and  when  1  met  them  withdrew 
them  suddenly ;  not  however  before  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  impulse  to 
indulge  himself  and  laugh  outright. 
The  struggle  between  this  natural 
foree,  and  his  acquired  notions  of  good 
behaviour,  caused  his  cheeks  to  swell, 
and  his  features  to  assnme  the  lines 
and  forms  of  a  vast  kaleidoscope. 
Somewhat  offended,  I  turned  to  his 
soperior,  whose  head  I  encountered, 
oseillating  mournfully,  pendulum  fa- 
shion. Every  movement  carried  with  it 
a  vote  of  censure— a  volume  of  reproof. 
^  I  sat  uneasy  and  mleal  between  the 
tutelary  geniuses  of  tragedy  and  eo» 
medy,  who  presided  over  my  unfor- 
tunate parent's  once  prosperous  dwel- 
ling-place. 

H  ¥on  have  coma  hwm  coUege, 
haven't  you  ?**  enqulsed  Bolster,  with 
a  cbliekfe.  ^  Yon  flnished  your  eddi- 
d^lott  just  in  ttme^    I  hope  yon  bmre 
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taken  your  degrees  ?  The  governor  in  court  afore,  and  cuddles  the  BiUe 

takes  his  on  Monday  week,  if  the  as*  when  they  swears  to  their  debts,  and 

sigaees  is  satisfied  with  his  ezamina-  kisses  it  so  Terjr  hard.     Them  chaps 

tlon  ;    I  should  say  he*li  pass.     He  always  looks  as  if  they  had  walked  in- 

isn't  half  so  flat  as  he  looks--are  you,  to  a  place  of  worship,  where  him  as  is 

old  gendeman  ?"   And  he  handed  my  most  religions,  and  kisses  hardest  gets 

father  a  plate  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  beat  pay.    Nothing  less  than  oae-and- 

gfendy  pushed  the  pot  of  porter  to-  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  comes  up 

wards  him.  to  their  belief;  and  ain't  they  wilder 

'*  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  than  heathens  when  they  diskirer  it's 

difficulty  ?'*  asked  my  father  anxious-  only  three-ha'pence  ?  GiTemeafeliow 

ly ,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  chief  as  is  used  to  it,  and  knows  the  worst,  and 

officer.  who  blows  at  the  book  a  mile  off  from  his 

The  latter  shook  his  head  despond-  lips,  'csuse  he*s  internally  satisfied 

iogly.  that  if  he  presses  it  ever  so  dose,  he 

"  Now,  Mr  Growler,  tbafs  just  the  couldn't  press  the  dividend  up  to  two- 
way  with  you,"  rejoined  the  lively  Bol-  pence.  You  may  do  wonders  with  a 
ster.  **  For  pouring  cold  water  down  chap  as  is  resigned,  but  I'm  blessed  if 
a  fellow's  back,  I  never  found  your  there  is  any  moviug  one  as  is  disap- 
equal.  You  hadn't— oughtn't  to  have  pointed.  That's  my  experience ;  and 
followed  this  here  line  of  business,  now,  young  gentleman,  if  you'll  be  &o 
Bankruptcy  is  too  severe  for  you ;  kind  as  to  take  the  nightcap  off  that 
every  gazette  as  comes  out  I  sees  an  porter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  wish  the 
alteration  in  you.  You'll  fall  a  victim  old  gentleman  safe  over  his  troubles." 
to  your  own  profession— mark  my  My  father  carried  on  a  oonversatioD 
words.*'  respecting  his  affairs  in  an  undertone 

The  principal  looked  at  Bolster  with  with  Mr  Growler,  Bolster,  at  the  same 

an  expression  too  deep  for  utterance,  time,  initiating  me  into  the  Eleusinian 

and  then  concealed  his  face  and  feel-  mysteries  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 

ings  for  some  minutes  in  the  pewter  Both  gentlemen  were»  as  it  is  techni- 

pot.  cally  called,  in  possession  of  our  house 

*'  They  surely  will  not  distress  me  anditscontents.  Their  sympathies  were 

farther,"  said  my  father ;  "  what  can  clearly  engaged  on  my  father's  behalf, 

they  gain  by  it  ?  I  have  given  up  every  and  many  observations  that  escaped 

thing.'*  them,  tended  to  produce  the  conviction 

Bolster  winked,  and  answered,  "  In  that  any  office  of  kindness  which  they 

course  you  have.     I  never  knew  a  could  perform  for  us  consistently  with 

bankrupt  yet  as  hadn't.     And  when  theirduty,  or,  more  accurately  tospeak, 

you  goes  up  for  your  degrees  on  Mon-  consistently  with  their  safety,  and  with 

day  week,  and  they  ask  you  to  sur-  their  security  from  detection,  should 

render,  you'll  turn  your  pockets  in-  on  no  account  be  withheld.  A  species 

side  out,  and  show  'em  the  dirty  lin-  of  paraphrase  which  Mr  Growler  em- 

ing,  and  the  farden  you  got  in  change  ployed  when  he  took  leave  of  us  at  the 

for  the  half-pint,  and  take  your  oath  close  of  supper,  placed  this  matter 

you  haven't  another  farden  in  the  world  beyond  all  doubt.  *  *  A  man,  Mr  Stuke- 

to  make  that  a  ha'penny,  and  kiss  the  ly,"  said  he,  «  isn't  accountable  for 

book  to  show  there's  no  doubt  about  what  happens  when  he's  fast  asleep — 

it,  but  that  it*s  all  quite  true  and  regu-  that's  mordly  certain.    Bolster  and  I 

lar,  and  no  mistake."  are  not  early  risers ;  we  like  to  in- 

<<  I  wouldn't  hunt  them  in  misfor-  dulge — on  a  Sunday  morning^  espe- 

tune,"  said  my  father,  "  as  some  of  cially.     You  may  have  noticed  that 

these  men  are  following  me.    They'll  the  mornings  are  dark,  I  may  say  very 

persecute  mo  to  the  grave ;  it  is  a  dark.   It  is  surprising  how  much  may 

dreadful  thing  to  have  a  merciless  be  done  before  breakfast — are  you 

creditor."  aware  that  the  inventory  isn't  finish- 

'*  Now,*'  continued    Bolster,  **  I  ed  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 

have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  here  sort  stock  in  the  parlour  isn't  in  the  cata- 

of  life,  and  I  don't  mind  them  merci-  logue  at  all     I  am  not  obliged  to 

less  ones  at  all.     I  likes  a  savage  to  know  every  thing ;  I  mean  to  say, 

b^n  with ;  you  tames  him  by  de-  there's  no  law  to  make  me.     I  hope 

grees.    It's  your  quiet  and  innocent  I  do  my  public  duQr  faithfully;  but  in 

boys  as  I  dreads ;  them  as  was  never  this  free  country  every  man  has  a 
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tight  to  eojoy  hb  pritate  opinion—  I  of  one  who  lived  only  in  the.ineesaant 

have  mine.     Your's  is  a  very  hard  pouring  forth  upon  you  of  the  stream 

case — I  pity  you— ;^tty  Mr  Stnkely.**  of  a  maternal  love,  boundless  and 

The  last  you  he  uttered  with  a  power-  overflowing'.     I  cautioned  you  of  the 

fttl  emphasisy  and  then  he  stared  at  me  danger  of  cheeking  thai  gushing  and 

with  the  same  ill-natured  sorrow  as  too  generous  fount.     I  dreaded  the 

before,  shrugged  his  shouldersi  sighed,  revulsion.     I  knew  that  death  would 

and  left  ns.  follow — but  not  so  quickly.    I  did  not 

The  look  of  things  up-stairs  was  calculate  upon  such  astounding,  such 

even  more  desperate  and  comfortless  destroying  speed." 

than  below*     The  furniture  had  been  "  Father,  do  not  say  so.     Youcan^p 

torn  from  every  room.     The  largest  not  mean  it.     It  is  not  true.     Did  I 

apartment  contained  a  temporary  bed    " 

inadenpon  the  floor,  a  small  deal  table,  ''  Break   her   heart?"  he  added 

and  a  solitary  chair — ^nothing  in  the  quickly.    "  You  did — may  God  for* 

world  besides.     The  room  was  icy*  give  you  for  it  1" 

eold«  and  when  my  father  entered  it,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  seized  his 

holding  before  me  his  small  piece  of  hand,  and  wrung  it  in  the  extremity 

dimly-bnming  candle,  it  seemed  as  if  of  mental  sufiering.    '«  Father,*'  I 

he  were  lighting  me  to  a  dungeon,  cried  out,  *'  do  you  forgive  me  i   I 

1  slept  with  him  that  night.     In  the  have  been  a  guilty  wretch  indeed.     I 

morning,  I  reminded  him  of  his  pro-  have  committed  a  most  dreadful  crime, 

mise,  and  prayed  him  to  give  me  some  I  am  her  murderer  V*  I  stopped,  sob* 

aceoont  of  my  absent  mother.     He  biog  bitterly. 

desired  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  **  No  Caleb,  I  did  not  say  that  eZ" 
room  which,  in  their  days  of  prosperity,  actly,' '  faltered  my  poor  father, 
had  been  Uieir  sleeping  apartment ;  **  Oh  yes,  I  am ;  and  if  I  live  for 
1  did  BO.  There  was  not  a  moveable  years — for  ever— I  cannot  wash  away 
in  the  place.  He  locked  the  door,  and  the  infamy.  I  can  never  make  my 
openea  a  very  small  cupboard  which  repentance  known  to  her.  She  can 
waa  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  He  pro-  never  behold  tbe  remorse  and  sorrow 
doeed  a  hat  covered  with  crape  to  the  of  my  aching  heart.  She  can  never 
^erj  crown,  and  a  man*s  suit  of  black  forgive  me.  But  do  not  you  discard 
clothes.  1  screamed  out,  and  dropped  me.  Father,  I  will  never  leave  you ; 
into  his  arms.  When  I  recovered,  I  will  slave  for  your  happiness  and 
mj  £uher  was  bending  over  me  with  comfort.  Don't  cast  me  away  1  Don't 
a  countenance  pale  as  death,  but  dis-  think  me  unworthy  of  your  love — ^he- 
possessed  of  all  violent  emotion.  low  your  consideration  I  If  we  have 

**  I  would  not  put  them  on,  Caleb,*'  lost   her  —  God,    what   a   dreadful 

he  said,  in  a  voice  of  unnatural  calm-  thought  l^-if  she  is  taken  from  us, 

nese,  *'  until  you  had  been  informed  how  much  more  do  you  need  the  sym- 

of  tbe  fact.     She  is  gone.    I  am  here  pathy  and  help  of  your  own  flesh  and 

to  tell  it  you.  Yon  are  alive  to  hear  it.**  blood  1    You  cannot  understand   all 

**  Father,**  I  enquired,  **  when  was  that  I  have  suffered  from  your  cold 

it — how — what  was  the  cause?  Sud-  and  crushing  silence.      You  would 

den  it  must  have  been.     Oh,  let  me  pity  me  if  you  did.     I  cannot  live  and 

know  ail !  Merciful  Heaven,  what  a  bear  it.    Dear  father,  I  repent — I  re« 

blow  is  this  1  **  member  the  past  with  bitterness — with 

**  Grief,  grief,  grief,*'  replied  my  shame,  with  hatred  of  myself.     Let 

father,  repeating  the  words  with  a  me  obliterate  it  by  serving  yon  obedi- 

painfid  emphasis,    **  grief,  such  as  ently  and  lovingly  for  the  time  to 

only  she  could  feel — blighting,  wither-  come — dearest  father,  let  me  I'* 

iog  anxiety  and  distress.    For  whom  ?  '*  Say  no  more,  boy,*'  answered  my 

For  one  who  never  cared  to  estimate  father,  returning  my  own  trembling 


the  prieeless  worth  of  her  absorbing  pressure  of  the  hand,  •*  say  no  more, 

and  unselfish  love.*'  She  foi^ve  and  blessed  you.     I  must 

I  shook,  and  my  brain  writhed  with  not  be  cruel.     May  I  confide  in  you, 

an  aching  sense  of  guUt.  Caleb  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

«<  Caleb,  you  are  not  unprepared  for        ''  I  cannot  wonder  that  you  hesitate 

this — yon  cannot  be.     I  warned  yon  to  do  so,"  I  replied.    **  In  truth,  fa- 

of  the  retribution  that  would  follow  ther,  I  have  given  you  np  eanae  to 

upon  ingratitude,  and  a  mad  neglect  trust  ne,*' 
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**  But  I  will  trart  yon,  Caleb.  Yon  the  solemii  promise  ia  iSt»  terms  70s 
noticed  the  rude  tone  and  manner  of  deem  most  fit,  and  I  will  m&ka  it 
the  man  to  whom  we  owed  onr  meal     oheerfnUy. 


I* 


kst  night.  I  waft  not  angry  with  him. 
It  b  the  mode  they  practiae  towarda 
ihe  broken  down  and  mined.  He 
meant  no  hum.  Integrity  and  insol* 
veney  are*  to  these  men's  view*  as  far 
asnnder  as  viee  and  Tirtne.  Thebank<« 
rnpt  is  a  criminal — he  is  mthaui  tlie 
social  circle-^an  obfect  to  be  stared  at» 
despised,  and  shunned ;  bantered  with 
for  a  moment,  if  you  please*  but  avoid- 


«<  It  is  enough/'  he  wd,  «<  and  I 
T^ly  upon  yon." 

The  tery  same  day*  my  father  and 
I  eommeneed  anJuTcstigatioB  of  his 
accounts  preparatory  to  a  statemeatof 
his  affairs*  which  was  to  be  prodaced 
at  his  forthcoming  examinatioo  liefore 
the  officers  of  the  law.  He  eat  about 
the  task  with  tboYigonrof  yonth*  and 
with  tlie  spirit  and  life  which  he  liad 


ad  erer  after.    He  has  ceased  to  be  of    ever  inftised  into  his  business  transao- 


tiM  community— tiie  life-bleod  has 
left  him.  You  will  bear  them,  Caleh^ 
talking  of  the  bankrupt^  as  the  living 
talk  of  a  corpse.  That  man  may  m 
excused  |  bat  the  creditors*  Caleb-^ 
men  who  in  their  hearts  know  me 
better — accuse  me  of  the  vilest  prao- 
tioes ;  they  taunt  me  with  the  com- 
mission of  acts  impossible  for  me  to 
conceive.  Their  losses  have  made 
them  demons ;  they  are  infuriated  at 
the  conseqnencea  of  a  blow  which*  as 
It  fell*  only  graxed  them,  but  lacerated 
and  mangled  me.  They  are  bent  upon 
tiie  destruction  of  my  good  name,  and 
would  make  that  bankrupt  too.  Caleb* 
it  must  never  be.  We  must  work 
night  and  day  to  clear  away  the  heap 
of  opprobrium  beneath  which  they 
would  bury  the  precious  jewel  of  my 
lifb.  We  will  prove  to  them  and  to 
the  world  that  I  am  spotless.'' 

««  We  will*  dearfkther/'  I  exclaim- 
ed* burning  with  enthusiasm. 

^  You  must  do  more*  Caleb.     Let 


tions.  In  the  pi^oseoutton  of  tlie  ez- 
dting  employment,  its  disastroas  na- 
ture was  forgotten*  and  be  dailj  rase 
from  his  long-continued  laboara*  aa 
satisfied  and  rejoiced,  as  if  proit,  re- 
ward, and  liononr*  were  to  be  the 
result  of  all  the  patient  toil.  And 
were  they  not  to  be?  What  gain* 
what  recompense*  what  dignity  could 
his  upright  and  manly  un&rstanding 
acknowledge  superior  to  those  which 
would  fbllow  the  acknowledgment  and 
publication  of  his  nnblemislied  cha- 
racter ?  I  knew  nothing  of  aoeoants* 
but  I  was  happy  beyond  exDreesi<m 
in  the  mechanical  work  which  I  was 
enabled  to  perform,  and  in  the  steady 
application  which  was  so  gratfying^  to 
my  untiring  parent.  Many  dmast  in 
the  casting  up  of  a  long  line  of  figures* 
a  sudden  thought  of  my  poor  dear 
motlier  would  check  the  upward  pro- 
gress of  my  pen*  dissipate  the  earefal- 
ly-aceumulated  numbers,  and  raiogle 
drops  of  sacred  water  with  the  dry 


me  be  proved  innocent,  as  our  sense  of    and  hardened  ink ;  but  the  inspirtthig 


jnstice  would  demand,  as  our  hearts 
could  wish :  remember*  to  an  extent, 
I  must  die  with  a  dishonoured  name ; 
with  ^ebts  unpaid*  obligations  undis- 
charged—leaving no  means  of  satisfy. 
ing  them.  This  is  a  stigma  no  energy 
can  remove.  If  yon  wish  me  to  lay 
down  my  head  in  peace  on  my  death- 
bed^ soon  I  shall  be  called  to  do  it, 
be  it  in  peace  or  trouble— if  you  wish 
my  spirit  to  be  happy  when  my  body 
is  at  rest*  make  me  one  promise  now. 
Promise  me  to  strive*  to  labour  in 
every  honourable  way  to  realise  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  these 
debts.  If  yon  are  in  earnest,  Ood  will 
prwsper  your  exettionB*  and  the  mem- 
ory whieh  I  leave  covered  with  dis- 
grace shall  assured^  be  made  hon- 
ourable again  by  yon.  Can  yonp^- 
nise  Ais  to  ma  f  *^ 
f<  Father,  I  beseech  yon  to  diotaio 


and  incessant  occupation  saved  me 
from  many  bitter  reflections*  and  tend- 
ed to  break  the  fall  of  a  calamity, 
whieh  otherwise  I  could  HI  have  borae. 
My  f&iher  was  fairly  roused  by  the 
advancement  and  extent  of  onr  labcyors* 
and  he  displayed  an  exuberant,  aa  al- 
most childish  gladness  in  the  parsoit 
of  his  object,  that  permitted  not  the 
intrusion  of  extraneous  thoughts.  He 
spoke  not  of  my  mother ;  but  my  fiaith- 
fnl  adherence  and  unflinching  con- 
stancy drew  from  him  the  most  $cr» 
vent  expressions  of  affectionate  grati- 
tude. **  1  was  a  noble  boy— he  for- 
fave  me  every  thing — he  was  sore  that 
should  keep  my  plighted  word. 
God  would  prosper  my  exalted  eftuis, 
and  we  should  all  three  meet  again  in 
Hfeaven— reunited."  After  we  had 
been  a  fbw  days  together*  he  eouM  not 
bear  me  to  leave  hb  s%fat;  Ifdronn- 
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fttiDMS  ealM  m%  awaj  for'  a.  few  arm  of  the  law,  and  plda  and  ebnnter* 

iBtBiile%  I  hoard  kim*  abandoBiog  bit  plea  had  been  bnakly  fired,  when  my; 

work,  BOTe  imoiodiately  from  hia  aoal,  mther's  failure  sared  fm'ther  shokSy  by 

walk  hspatiently  abont  the  room,  and  oarrying  the   lettlement  into  othev 

tl  lut  haaten  to  the  door,  and  there  bandb.     The  ofoditova  oppoaed  the 

liiten   Ibr  mj  relnm  :    if  it  wer6  daim  of  Mr  IfOvy  upon  the  gronnd  of 

pottponed  Ibr  a  miante  longer,   he  my  minority,  and  my  eoneeqnent  in- 

eicher  oalled  my  name  repeat^y  and  ability  to  cod  tract  the  debt.     That 


aaxioBBly,   or   himself    sought    m^  worthy  gentleman  met  the  general 

wtierever  he  thought  ne  most  likely  eppositton  with  a  poetieid  inTeotion, 

te  be  fbond.  beantifnlly  oonceiVed,.  bnt  somewhat 

Oar  work  was  at  length  completed,  badly  ezeonted.    When  I  entered  the 

sad  notluBg  eonld  oKceed  the  trans*  room  with  my  fiUher  upon  the  day  of 

pott  of  my  poor  father  when  he  eon*  his  ezaminatioo,  three  objects  eaught 


tsmplatsd  and  deroared  with  his  eyes  my  notice.    The  first  was  Levy,  pirei 

the  leog«expeeted  and  remunerating  sitting  upon  a  stool,  and  biting  his 

mult.     A  hieid  statement  of  all  his  nails  with  much  anxiety  |  the  second 

sf  jurs  daring  the  seven  years  preeed-  was  yonng  Master  baac,  sitting  near 

lag  hb  fkilure  was  giTon  in  a  few  him,  loaded  with  aeeount<books  to  his 

psges»  and  references  were  made  from  ohin  i  the  third  was  a  dark-Tisaged 

these  to  his  books,  in  such  a  manner^  gentlenuin,  made  in  the  same  mould 

that,  in  an  instant,  any  single  tran*-  as  Levy  senior,  looking  vtry  shrewd 

action  during  the  entire  period  eonld  and  ennuing«  bnt  taking  some  pains 

be  arrived  at,  and  then  snlijeoted  to  to   invest  his    features  with  a  veil 

the  severeet  enquiry.     His  balaiio»>  of  ttnoonscions  innooenee,  not  thick 

sheet,  in  which  his  losses  were  ao-  enou^  to  answer  its  design.     As  i 

eovBlsd  Ibr,  and  were  shown  to  pro-  passed  the  youthful  Ikey,  my  shins 

seed  not  from  impEerrideaee  or  frauds  were  faToureid  with  a  Tiolent  kick.    I 

nleeey,  bat  from  Uie  sadden  and  un-  tnfu^  upon  the  boy,  and  the  young 

leoked»fl»r  fluctualiona  of  a  fbrsign  fiend  was  feigning  sleep  upon  a  ledger, 

tisde— from  the  insoWency,  in  faet»  of  All  other  questions  being  dispooed  of, 

ether  parties — he  gloated  over  with  an  Mr  Levy's  claim  was  last  ta  be  con- 

sdmiratioo  and  pride  tfai^  eontrasled  sidered.     His  name  waa  called,  and 

itraagety  with  the  deep  feeling  of  my  eld  friend  rose, 

moitificatioo  and  shame  with  whioh  **  Give  me  dem  books,  my  boy," 

he  bad  a  few  days  befeve  dwelt  upon  were  the  first  aeeenta  of  that  well- 

his  social  degradation.     He  carried  known  voice. 


these  papers  about  with  him  as  a  pro-  **  Stay,'*  said  a  perk  and  aew.fiedged 

tsetioB  and  passpost  against  the  rude  barrister,  employed  to  grapple  with 

snqotries  of  eoemiee  and  strangers,  the  wdUtridned  Levy ;   **  Slay,  we 

tt  though  he  deemed  hiassell  unsafe  *  nmy  dispense  with  books." 


without  them,  passing  through  a  land  **  As  you  please.     I  vanta  to  prove 

of  calamny  with  the  universal  eye  of  asy  lawful  debt.     Yon  needn't  try  to 

ampicion  constantly  upon  him.   Little  bother  me;  I*vo  got  my  vitnessea'* 

need  be  said  of  the  gala*day — fer  The  plea  of  minority  was  tiMu  ad- 

saeh  k  wae  to  him — on  which  he  waneed.  The  learned  gentleman  spoke 


ODdevweot  tbo  close  scanning  of  bis  aayetsriousiy  and  rather  episedicaHy 
creditors^  and  pamsd  with  hononr  fcir  about  an  hour,  and  ooneluded  by 
Aroegh  tho  fiery  ordeal.  One  cir-  saying,  that  the  bankrupt's  son  being 
snmalanoe  eonneeted  with  it  cannot,  an  infent,  tho  cbatleb  in  question  had 
however^  be  omitted.  It  has  to  do  been  db^Wa?  the  ebaltels  of  the  bank- 
with  Mr  Levy.  Like  all  other  dread-  rapt,  and  were  now  dBjatne-the  chattels 
sd  thlage  that  sooner  or  later  arrive  of  the  assignees^  they  themselvee  be- 
st their  fbtt  growth,  my  uhfortnnate  ing  tho  htim  tBmmU9  of  the  creditors 
bill  of  a  hundred-  ponnde  oame  gvadn-  at  large.  Having  uttered  whieh  words, 
sHy  and  safely  tomatosi^.  Mr  Levy,  he  resumed  his  seat  with  a  smile  of 
fai  his  own  phrase,  ^*  sought  me  high  content*  Mr  Levy  begged  permission 
and  low,**  and  not  finding  me  at  latt,  to  inirodoco  a  very  ecedible  witness. 


proceeded  to  assert  Ms  dam  nfO»my     who  had  bes»  present  when  the  bank- 
Seods  and  ehotteb.    *f ho  t«toPo#lhe     mptft  son  had  diatinetiy  avorred  that 


•oHago   asnisstsd  tbo  gow>  man^s     lM^W8stwentig^*4loeyemoof  age,  upon 
dblMr  tho toMm^ M* nfi thoalveng -  iho feiih ot whiolt  stitaiertr  hOi  Mr 
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Levy,  had  at  length  raised  the  loan^    prise.    The  wltneet  sodded  in  nn  af« 


and  noir  relied  upon  the  satisfaction 
of  bis  claim.  His  witness  was  desired 
to  appear;  Master  Isaac  stood  np, 
and  my  hair  stood  on  end.  Ikey* 
howeTer^  was  not  in  a  good  hnmour. 

**  How  old  are  youj  boy  ?**  enquired 
the  lawyer. 

<«  I  don't  know/*  said  the  imp. 

"  Oh,  indeed.  Perhaps  yon*ll  Itnow 
■omethiog  else.     What  is  an  oath  ?  '* 

««  Why,  nothink  at  ail  to  si'nify.*' 

««0h»  it  isn't,  isn't  it?"  enquired 
the  lawyer,  with  great  acuteness. 
*'Thi9  it  yonr  witness,  Mr  Levy, 
oh?  Ohy  hot  hat  ha  I  Now*  mark 
and  listen,  boy.  If  an  oath  is  nothing 
to  signify,  what  is  it  not  to  signify  ?" 
The  gentleman  adjusted  his  wig  and 
gown,  both  of  which  had  been  startled 
out  of  their  propriety  by  the  previous 
display  of  his  eloquence. 

*'  Oh,  that's  all  very  fine,  mister, 
jepUed  the  imperdnent  chip  of  Mo- 
saic :  *'  come  to  the  point,  and  let  ns 
swear.  You'll  believe  me  then ;  and 
if  I  don't,  you  won't." 

*^  What's  your  name,  my  sweet 
youth  ?*'  asked  the  lawyer,  very  po* 
btely. 

'<  Isaac  Levy,"  responded  the  boy. 

**  A.nd  do  you  think,  Isaac  Levy, 
that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Hell  ?" 

<*0h,  don't  I  neither?"  returned 
Ikey,  with  quickneas.  **  Why,  where 
do  you  think  all  the  lawyers  go  to  ?" 

The  counsellor  stopped,  and  forth- 
with enquired  whether  more  was  need- 
ed to  prove  the  igpaorance  of  the  wit- 


M 


fectionate  manner  to  the  bankropt, 
whom,  1  need  not  say,  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

Unfortunately  for  Che  peiaevcriiy 
Levy,  it  was  proved  that  my  parent 
was  five  bundled  miles  Irona  himut  at 
the  time  of  the  transaetioa.  Whilst  a 
witness  was  in  the  aet  of  showlBg  this 
beyond  all  doubt.  Levy,  fiodiDg  the 
atmosphere  too  elose  and  oppreasive, 
took  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  m  little 
fresh  air.  Ikey  and  tbe  boots  sneaked 
siter  him.  The  dark  gentlemaa,  less 
nimble,  waited  just  long  enoogh  to  be 
detained  and  given  into  eostodyt  npon 
a  charge  of  wilful  perjury. 

True  It  is,  that  my  father  was  dis» 
missed  with  honour,  but  not  leaa  tme, 
without  a  penny  in  the  world.  His 
stoek,  bis  furniture,  his  all,  were  difr- 
posed  of  by  public  auotkm.  Hiahoose 
passed  into  strange  hands*  He  stood 
naked  in  life,  with  the  juiee  of  forty 
years'  industry  and  mental  eoeigy 
drawn  from  him.  After  all  hia  bnf- 
fedng  with  the  waves  of  fortune,  to 
have  advanced  not  one  inch  towards 
the  haven  he  aspired  to — it  was  a 
gloomy  thought!— to  be  hurled  back 
npon  the  stony  shore,  hacked  and 
torn,  old,  powerless,  and  spent— that 
was  harder  still!  But  he  did  not 
murmur.  He  was  subdued  and  hnmble. 
Patienee  was  left  him  yet|  be  had 
preserved  it  from  the  general  wreck ; 
It  identifled  him  with  his  former  self. 
Beyond  it,  what  was  there  now  re- 
maining of  the*onoe  cheerful  and  siic- 


ness  in  respect  of  the  awful  nature  of    eessful  merchant?  My  father  had  now 


an  oath.  He  was  anwered  in  the  no* 
gative,  and  young  Ikey  was  dismissed. 
Mr  Levy,  by  no  means  discouraged, 
stepped  forward,  and  explained  how 
he  had  taken  all  possible  pains  to  se- 
cure his  debt ;  that  be  had  even  sent 
a  gentleman  to  London,  %o  announce 
to  the  bankrupt  the  sum  he  intended 
to  advance  his  son  $  that  the  bankrupt 
had  sanctioned  the  loan,  and  was 
aware  of  the  security  that  had  been 
taken.  The  respeotable  gentleman 
who  had  waited  upon  the  bankrupt 
was  now  present,  and  prepared  to  take 
his  oath  to  these  facts ;  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  Mr  Levy  fervently  hoped 
that  **  nobody  vonldnt  vlsh  him  to  be 
kept  no  longer  out  of  his  rights." 
This  witness  was  summoned  to  the 
box.  Levy's  double  bri^y  jumped 
into  it,  and  my  father's  grey  hafars 
became  ten  yeais  w^tnr  with  sur- 


to  look  about  for  a  place  of  lefoge. 
He  secured  a  small  ill-furnuhed  attic 
in  one  of  the  city's  narrowest  lanes.  I 
had  strongly  urged  him  to  rent  an 
apartment  away  from  London— in  one 
of  the  suburbs---at  a  dbtaooe  from  old 
scenes  and  painful  recolleetions;  bat 
he  would  not  be  persuaded*  "  This 
will  never  do,"  be  said;  **we  must 
strangle  in  the  birth,  not  nurse  and 
strengthen,  these  cowardly  apnrehen* 
sions.  I  love  the  city's  noise  and 
bustle.  I  should  die  at  oaee  nway 
from  it"  When  my  father  had  placed 
into  the  hands  of  his  crediuws,  amongst 
other  things,  the  gold  watch  he  lud 
worn  for  half  a  centnrr,  tho  latter 
was  immediately  returned  to  him.  He 
converted  it  without  delay  to  money, 
reserved  a  few  guineas  for  onr  most 
pwniing  wants,  and  handed  the  re- 
sidne  to  me^  for  the  poipoM  of  bvgriog 
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at  the  ni0  of  hU  foniitiue  a  few  mat- 
ten  that  had  belonged  to  my  mother* 
the  idea  of  Umag  which  had  cost  him 
aharper  pangs  than  the  real  loss  of 
ererj  other  earthly  thing*  When  he 
left  me  to  take  possession  of  his  poor 
lodging,  I  hastened  to  the  auction* 

Gentle»  happy  reader — Chappy  in  the 
aDdearmeots  of  your  sweet  fireside, 
austmned  in  gladsome  confidence  by  the 
bright  amiles  of  yonr  abiding  household 
deitiea— -if  yoo  have  suflfored  to  creep 
and  twine  about  your  heart  the  things 
of  home  if  with  you  they  have  grown 
old^aiid  with  your  strength  have  gain* 
ed  a  mightier  hold  upon  yonr  ripe  af- 
feetiona— -if  the  mysterious  spirit  that 
links  the  human  soul  with  dumb  and 
lifelesa  things,  hath  made  and  kept 
yoa  tme^  beware  of  die  cruel  hour  of 
separation.  So  sure  it  comest  so  sure 
yoa  yield  a  vital  portion  of  yourself, 
no  surgeon  can  renew*  no  time  can 
reinatate*-  How  my  UckmI  crawled 
and  my  flesh  winced*  as  the  irrcTe- 
reod  hand  of  strangers  tossed  and 
tamed  aliout  the  articles  of  furniture 
whiek  I  bad  known,  revered  from  in- 
&oey  I  how  their  rude  and  heartless 
merriraenW  proToked  by  the  appear^ 
aoee  of  some  curious  and  much-cared« 
for  relie  of  my  dear  mother's,  stung 
me  with  a  mingled  sense  of  sorrow* 
ahame^  and  anger!  how  their  inhu- 
man obsenrationa  fell  like  iron  on  my 
heart  and  crushed  it!  A  numlier  of 
8oho<d«books  were  offered  in  one  lot 
for  sale.  They  bad  been  mine  when 
I  waa  under  the  care  of  the  good 
clergyman.  How  familiar  were  their 
well-nsed  hacks,  scrawled  and  scrib- 
bed  over*  and  what  a  fair  scene  for  a 
oiomeBt  did  they  evokes  carrying  me 
back  to  the  holidays  of  life*  and  per- 
mitting one  passing  gleam  of  Joy  and 
iaDocenee  nndisturbed  to  stray  across 
my  soul — too  soon  to  vsnish  1  "  Pity,** 
exclaimed  a  vulgar*  ever*  talking  huck- 
ater,  the  uwrryman  of  the  party; 
^'pitj  the  old  man  didn't  read  his 
booka  a  little  better.  He  should  have 
kept  at  school  a  few  years  longer.*' 
And  be  langhed  at  his  own  coarse 
wit,  which  many  of  the  company 
prsiaed  highly.  I  could  not  czeonte 
my  eomm&sion,  but  left  the  place  in- 
flamed with  indignation. 

I  joined  my  parent  in  his  new  abode, 
and  disoovered  him  bending  over  the 
flfOk  bosv  in  the  preparation  of  our 
dinaer.  heonsisled  of  a  few  potatoes; 
andamisingwoidd  ithavobaen^nnder 


any  other  circumstances,  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  which  he  employed  to 
recommend  the  very  homely  meal. 
*'^  He  could  have  procured  a  richer 
dish*  had  he  not  considered  the  para* 
mount  importance  of  attending  to  the 
health.  We  were  now  idle — the 
simplest  diet  gave  strength  to  those 
whose  bodiessnffered  noezpenditnre— • 
stimnlating  food  induced  derangement 
and  disease — we  could  ill  afford  to  pay 
the  doctor  now.  Prevention  of  malady 
was  the  point  he  aimed  at ;  we  had 
never  regarded  this  sufficiently  before. 
It  was  time  to  look  about.  The  Arabs 
lived  on  rice.  In  truth,  the  finest 
creatures  in  the  world  were  the  most 
moderate.*'  Such  were  the  observa^ 
tiona  that  he  poured*  by  way  of  relish* 
over  the  scanty  and  otherwise  ill-sea- 
soned fare.  I  sgreed  with  him  most 
cordially*  and  I  was  then  **  a  boy  of 
rare  wisdom  for  my  years,  and  un- 
doubtedly on  the  high  road  to  fortune 
and  success.**  Ah*  poor  father  1  why 
in  the  height  of  all  thy  panegyrics  rise 
from  the  table,  and  shuffle  so  quickly  to 
the  window  ?  Why  hum  those  ineffec- 
tual notes  ?  Why  so  secretly  extract 
that  handkerchief,  and  carry  it  to  thy 
cheek  ?  In  spite  of  thy  shrewd  rea- 
soning, is  it  so  difficult  to  bring  con- 
viction home?  Thy  case  is  not  a 
novel  one. 

The  desperate  state  of  our  affairs 
had  not  as  yet  plucked  my  courage 
from  me.  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
labouring  for  my  livelihood,  and  pre- 
pared myself  immediately  for  employ- 
mentt  There  were  but  two  of  us ; 
surely  with  health  and  reason  I  could 
do  something  for  our  support.  I 
could  become  a  clerk — a  teacher  in  a 
school;  there  was  nothing  which  I 
would  not  gladly  undertake  to  render 
the  last  days  of  my  father  smooth  and 
peaceful.  I  communicated  my  inten- 
tion to  him.  Whilst  he  did  not  object 
to  my  determination*  he  evinced  no 
pleasure  at  it.  **  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  yonr  leaving  me,  Caleb," 
he  said;  **  I  can  hardly  spare  you*  and 
I  think  we  have  enough  to  live  upon.*' 

**  We  have  four  guineas  in  the 
worid,  father***  I  replied,  "  which  will 
last  ua  about  as  many  weeks.*' 

« Is  it  so?*'  heasked  with  aconfused 
and  vacant  air.  *'  True,  true,  I  had 
forgotten — th^  have  taken  all.'*  And* 
having  cause  for  tears,  be  smiled. 
Melancholy  omen  I— 

I  walkod  into  tbo  world  witii  oonfi- 
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banlk  tb^  fit  aprettioft  tff  mUm  ittwU 
QOtti  idva  with  lriu«]i  hb  talttd  Mvaad 
bigr^  He  wrote  idme  piMigw  in  bMto 
ind  then  he  flopped*  '*  WelU  Calebs" 
he  beg»li»  hu  aged  eyee  eperkliog  wiih 
uawvud  aAimatioQ — ''^oU  have  £ailed« 
I  am  tare  of  it*  Your  looks  Mi  lae  ao. 
You  will  not  deaert  jour  father  V 
.  **  I  have  indeed  failedi'*  I  anewered. 
*<I  have  been  most  nnfortmt^o.** 
*'  No^  Caleb»  not  when  yon  know  all. 
Yon  are  fortunate^  irery  fortunatOi 
Vott  will  tay  so  too*  Shut  tb«  deor« 
lad,  I  have  sneh  a  seeret  to  oonidin« 
nleate/'  I  obeyed  him«  and  he 
beckoned  me  to  tbe  tabl%  and  planed 
his  finger  slowly  and  eeiemaly  upon 
his  papers.  "  A  mine  of  Woallhl'  he 
exclaimed/  "  we  shall  be  richer  than 
ever*"  I  was  about  to  take  the  papers, 
when  he  detained  my  hand*  **  Net 
yet,  not  yet,  Calebi  You  aMMt  pro> 
mise  not  to  diTulge  what  ia  writtaaj 
until  ewetj  thing  is  aeetre.     It  is  ail 


dent  steps,  Bangninei  fettified  with 

youthful  freshneaSi     It  was  a  smiling 

mornintf  of  etrly  spring,  and  bnaom 

and  glad  as  the  whole  earth  appeaM; 

leaping  from  edd  and  iethargyi  there 

existed  not  a  more  cheerful  and  ardent 

nature  than  mine»    when  it  looked 

abroad  throbbing  with  hope  and  satiS" 

faction.    I  could  not  doubt  that  there 

were  many  in  the  world  as  ready  to 

secure  my  serf  ices*  as  I  was  wiillng  te 

make  the  offer  of  them.    Sure  I  was 

that  1  had  but  to  present  myself  as  a 

candidate  for  employment  in  the  vast 

nmrket-place  of  human  Industry,  In 

order  to  be  greedily  accepted.     The 

days  of  early  spring  are  not  t'emarkaUc 

llsr  length,  and  yet  many  bOurs  before 

the  sun  had  dipped  ioto.  the  west#  aii 

my  brilliant  expectations  bad»  by  de* 

grees,  declined,  and  watiedi  and  quite 

expired.     Brighter  than  the  sun  nt 

floon  were  my  Tiewe  at  daybreak^ 

darker  than  the  sun  at  midntght  wef% 

my  hopes  at  eve.   Nobody  would  hire    ibr  you*     I  shall  ndt  live  ce  have  the 

me.  I  returned  to  our  poverty-struck     frmtion,  but  you  will.    I  heveiertured 

habitation  more  depressed  than  I  hnd     my  bridn  to  make  you  rich.     I  an 

ever  been,  with  a  keener  sense  of  onr    ^ery  sorry  that  you  heittaie  to  pre* 

abandoned  helpless  state  than  I  had    mise  me.    Ills  wrong  Of  yoU,  Csieb; 

ever  ventured  to  conceive.     Not  the    but  yon  will  be  the  suiF«rer«4iot  W 

less  deeply  did  I  feel  cnir  sorrows    •    *'  Your  re<]ttest  is  a  law  with  oMk  la- 

when  my  fhther  met   my   dejected    ther/*  I  replied.    **  I  will  de  na  yen 

noantenanoe  with  il^ild  expressions  of   .bid  me.  ** 

delight.     A  child  may  gamble  by  ito    •    **  Of  conrse   you    will/'    be   ad- 

iDotner*a  corpse*     Innocence  forgft es    dcd  with  a  cuilnlDg   laugh.      **  We 

the  Incensisteneyi  and  we  are  gratefdl 

that  the  gloomy  thought  of  death  is 

nil  too  ponderous  for  the  infant  soni  $ 

•but  when  the  nutn  shall  laugh  at  hi»> 

man  misery  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 

be  sure  his  direst  woe  is  that  Wbioh 

moved  him  te  his  mirtb-^insanity  li 

ihire^ 

My  father  was  busy  with  pen  and 
paper  when  I  retarned  from  my  uv» 
•neoetsful  wanderings.  At  Ms  sifle 
^as  a  dlih  of  «ea»  that  had  been  pre- 
pared, appaf«ntly,eoae  hours  before ; 
near  him  anvncntloaf  of  bread ;  close 
to  the  flre-plaee  was  his  teapot ;  the 
fire  itself  was  ont.  A  candle^  wheee 
wick  had  net  been  snnfihd  since  it  firit 
was  hlndled,  horned  on  the  table  #ith 
dilll  and  sullen  aspect.  Arovnd  bim, 
and  on  the  groundj  weremimy  papen, 
written,  btotted,  and  aefawied  npeil. 
lie  gioeted  ne,  and  eitremir  ^n^oy- 
meni  pkiyed  in  evety  ibntum  9  but  Im 
^necked  hieaeelf  nA  ne^heM  «p  Us 
-jyetf  to  eompel  ffiy  sftesee  and  amit 
my  progress,  lest  the  ftieiloti  of  M^ 
tengoe  mi  ftet  iMgbl  dletarli  and 


are  nbt  so  foolish  in  this  world  as  to 
fly  ia  tbe  fiwe  of  onr  best  interests. 
That  is  very  clever  of  you^  Caleb. 
There,  feast  your  eyes  upon  the 
golden  prospect.'*  He  placed  tri- 
umphantly a  sheet  of  peper  ia  my 
hand,  nnd  bade  me  read  from  it  alond. 
The  characters  were  very  larfetf  end 
had  been  written  with  anuaiteady  pea. 
I  read  the  following  nnnenaecitient: 
**  Tk€  ttcrei  diwoobendi  or  inammmUl'' 
lien  no  dttam,  showimg  Me  m&$iod  ef 
mmogrii$qf  the  injkrier  iMak  imi»  fo/rf, 
<<  Yce,  that*s  it,  that's  it/'  be  ejaeu- 
lated#  rubbiiig  his  handt*-«'  that's  the 
title.  It  caihe  te  me  this  morning. 
I  have  got  the  process  in  my  heed, 
but  I  casmot  make  it  eleai'  on  paper. 
Yen  are  a  ecbolari  Calcb-^-yeu  ahall 
h^  OMT*  It*s  a  simple  l^ratlent  and 
eanaet  fall.  When  we  have  written 
it  out,  we  11  begin.  Whea  I  was  a 
bey#  Oalebf  I  dreamed  that  I  ahould 
keep  my  ciannage«  I  thought  I  hsd 
lost  it  when  they  toie  onr  bed  awi^^ 
who  wonMa't  have  thoi«ht  It  them? 
Bnt  tbe  dseadt*!  emt  aelfi      Yeer 
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mother  wat  a  rare  beli«Ydr  id  dd 
drejuM.  Aak  her  what  she  thinks  of 
thia." 

Many  slight  ineoDsistencies  ia  my 
£ither*s  conduct  had  alarmed  me  a  few 
dajs  previouBly  to  this  sad  outbreak  | 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  wit* 
nested.  Overeome  with  astooisbmenft 
and  grie4  i  remained  ailentt  imploring 
iowardly  the  avenging  hand  of  Ueaven 
not  to  apare  me»  but  to  hurl  me  quickly 
into  the  general  ruin  to  which  our 
house  was  doomed* 

^'  You  see,  Caleb**'  continued  my  af« 
dieted  parents  **  that  you  are  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  your  father*    You  were 
obstinate,   but  a  miracle  has   stayed 
yon.     Why  I  have  been  chosen  from 
the  millioos  of  mankind  to  penetrate 
this  long  dormant  mystery,  J  cannol 
teU  now,  but  even  this  will  be  revealed 
in  iu  own  good  time«     In  the  mean- 
vhile  we  will  show  ourselves  mindful 
of  our  privileges.     Who  knows  but  I 
am  sent  to  purify  the  world— >to  en  rich 
it  first,  and  then  to  free  it  from  pcdlo« 
tion  ?"    He  ceased  not  here*  but  ad* 
vaneed  from  one  diseased  imagining 
to  another^  soaring  higher  and  higher 
in  abftordUy>  as  his  hot  and  eager  fancy 
rioted   in   Uberty^   until   at    lengthf 
eaugbt  and  entangled  in  a  maae  of 
images,  he  stopped,  failing  to  eatri^ 
cate  himself,  anabU  to  proceed.      I 
dared  not  leavo  him  again.     Had  I  de- 
sired it,  ho  would  not  have  permitted 
my  departure ;  but,  on  my  own  partg 
1  deemed  it  wrong  to  abandon  him  to 
tbe  perverse  guidance  of  an  irrespon* 
sible  judgment.     His  days  and  nigbtn 
were  passed  ia  the  working  ont  of  his 
great  Idea^  as  ho  deaotoinated  it«  and 
notbiog  might  Interfere  with  its  steady 
prosecuiSon*     I.  who  was  destijaed  to 
profit  so  largely  by  this  discovery i  was 
not  perautted  to  aland  idly  by.    **  U 
would  be/*  he  aud»  <*  eootsary  lo  every 
law  of  Batarcy  and  agaioeC  all  notione 
of  jttsliee^  to  think  of  paaBivenessb 
Tbe  harveetmaB  must  use  his  slekkK 
or  he  eaoAol  reap."    Aceordingly^  I 
rsaMined,  day  after  day  and  hour  aAsr 
konr,  at  nsy  poor  lather's  side*  sen^ 
times  wiitiag  Irem  hia  dietalMn#  a»d 
delighciog  kim.hy  attem^s  to  clothe 
ia  Unguago  that  might  be  wMlerstood 
ideas  which  were  net   inteiygibfts  in 
thensettes,  and  aometaaesccMiag^  in 
a  elear  aad  legiblo  hand»  tho  aaatr 
pag»  viuahi  he  had  tmapoiid  daiigg 
Ike  la^g  and  laeiii  alghli  whikl  I  wtfs 
It  ia  mmsaamaiT  to  w^ 


that  hu  incessant  labour  yielded  not 
even  the  blossom  of  a  wholesome  fniit. 
Idle  repetitions!  the  continual  evolving 
of  a  few  thoughtSi  through  whose  dark 
covering  of  my  steriousness  might  with 
difficulty  be  traced  the  kernel  of  a 
simple  and  well-known  truth,  were  the 
produce  of  all  his  brain- work ;  and  yet| 
for  this*  rest,  air,  esercise,  and  need* 
ful  food,  were  but  too  gladly  sacrificed^ 
He  continued  his  employment  until 
the  last  guinea  which  wo  could  call 
our  own  reminded  me  of  the  inevitable 
destitution  towarda  which  we  were  faat 
advancing.  I  communicated  our  con* 
dition  to  my  father,  in  the  hope  of  oli4 
ftiting  one  rational  intention,  if  he  still 
held  one,  with  respect  to  our  proceed* 
itigs. 

«  Is  it  the  last  indeed  ?*'  he  askedi 
**  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Pro^ 
videnoe  I  We  have  the  means  of  sup- 
port up  to  the  very  moment  when  wo 
can  part  with  them*  Our  last  guinea 
will  hold  out  a  week  longer,  and  thefi 
wo  shaU  be  ripe  for  action.  This  day 
week,  Caleb,  shall  be  an  eventfnl  day 
for  you.  You  will  remember  it  with 
reason  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life. " 

My  father  spoke  the  truth.  It  wis 
a  day  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  stands 
by  itself,  flowing  like  a  turbulent  river 
through  the  plain  of  my  osistoliee^ 
inmnecting  and  dividing  the  life  that 
has  followed  since*  wiUi,  and  fronh 
the  Hfe  that  went  before.  Ho  had 
takes  BO  test  for  many  Bighte  precetf. 
lag  it,  and  when  it  dawaedi  ita  ilrst 
grey  gleaming  light  Saight  easily  hate 
settled  OB  his  fevet ish  biow  witboal 
awakening  there  a  coBseioBsaess  ef  its 
appreach*  His  miad  waa  swallowed 
up  iu  bis  one  great  purpoie,  and  day 
•and  night,  with  their  vidssitBdes  and 
jkictuatioBS,  disturbed  him  act.  He 
was  above  the  eornmoB  doiags  of  tbe 
world.  Do  we  pity  the  poor  hniatie^ 
stripped  of  Us  wits*  dismembered  from 
the  social  body,  exiled  and  bid  in 
seiitary.  seerel  coraets?  Yes*  bat 
Bot  half  no  proadly,  as  the  poor 
lunatic*  is  hia  boffowsd  aai^esty, 
Ipoks  dofWB  and  pities  aad  despisas 
as.  The  little  aaetbed  that  iMd 
.bagered  in  my  lather*a  comyowtien 
.had  enthrefy  vaniahed.  His  mteUoct 
waarUBBiag  riot^  and  he  wrote  smd 
wrote  OBy  without  eemexioB*  BManiag, 
aitt.  He  waa  bewildered ;  bat  he  stM 
Motted  the  papers  aad  was  mere  per- 
saiveriBg  thaa  eva#*  I  isft  hsaa  fet  a 
.shMi  ttea^  ka  ovist  topwthase  ear 
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dinner  at  a  neighboaring  shop.  Upon 
my  return  >  I  diacovered  him  sittingy  as 
whon  I  had  left  him*  at  the  table,  pen 
in  hand ;  but  hia  eyes  were  fixed  not 
upon  his  papers*  but  npon  the  ceilings 
and  he  appeared  absorbed  in  thought. 
A  thick  snnbeaniy  with  its  countless 
particles,  danced  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floort  and  darting  athwart  his 
countenanocj  lit  every  Mature  up  with 
white  and  paly  fire  ;  but  it  passed 
powerless  across  the  madman's  eye. 
Thai  ^d  not  shrink  or  move,  but,  Uke 
a  star,  shone  against  the  luminous 
stream  1  My  father  heard  my  footstep, 
but  did  not  stir. 

•*  Is  that  youy  Caleb?"  he  enquired 
in  a  fpentle  voice. 

*'  Yes,  father,**  I  answered,  <'and  I 
have  brought  yon  a  dish  that  you  are 
fond  of.    You  must  be  ready  for  it.*' 

**  firing  candles,  my  dear, "said  my 
father  in  reply,  *Mt  is  very  dark. 
Night  has  taken  us  by  surprise. 
LighU,  Caleb,  lighul'* 

I  complied  with  his  request. 
Throughout  his  illness  I  had  taken 
pains  to  gratify  and  sooth  him,  by  a 
ready  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
Why  should  I  not  humour  the  new 
delusion?  Alas,  alas,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misinterpret  the  inefficient  and 
endeavouring  motions  of  his  hand 
when  I  agun  approached  him.  Nor 
candle,  nor  lamp,  nor  the  blessed  light 
of  heaven,  could  serve  him  more. 
Whether  the  aged  eyes  of  the  afflicted 
man  had  been  bruised  or  injured  in 
their  recent  bondage,  or  whether  sud- 
denly the  kind  hand  of  Providence, 
with  a  wise  intent,  had  put  a  seal  upon 
them,  I  could  not  tell.  Blind-stricken 
he  was,  and— with  his  reason  gone — 
more  helpless  than  a  child.  My  poor 
heart  fluttered  as  I  led  him  to  his  bed. 
Clustering  woes  had  fallen  npon  me 
— ^it  was  hard  to  stand  the  brunt. 
My  dear  father  was  patient  and  sub- 
missive in  my  hands.  He  knew  not 
the  extent  of  his  calamity.  '*  He 
wondered  why  the  night  had  come  so 
qnickly — he  wished  that  it  would  go, 
and  leave  him  to  his  work  again." 
Having  placed  him  as  comfortably 
as  I  might  upon  the  bed  which  .was 
made  nightly  upon  the  floor,  I  se- 
eured,  without  delay,  the  assistance 
of  a  doctor.  One,  to  whom  I  was 
directed,  and  who  lived  not  far  from 
our  lane,  accompanied  me  home.  He 
examined  his  patient  carefully,  and 
^parted,  prominog  to  tend  the  neoei* 
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sary  medicine.  I  followed  the  doctor 
to  the  street  door,  and,  with  moeh 
anxiety,  asked  if  there  was  any 
danger. 

**  From  the  blindness,  do  yon 
mean?"  he  asked.  ''I  could  make 
your  mind  easy  if  we  had  nothing  to 
contend  with  but  that.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  blindness  is  the  eflfeet  of 
a  more  threatening  mischief." 

'*  He  u  very  quiet,*'  I  responded 
quickly. 

**  Yes,  I  wish  he  were  less  so.  I  am 
very  much  afraid " 

**  Oh  no,  nol"  I  exclaimed,  clasping 
my  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  *'  du 
not  say  that,  sir — there  can  l>e  no 
danger.  It  is  so  very  sudden.  You 
have  had  similar  cases,  have  you 
not?" 

"Ihave.- 

"  And  they  recovered  V* 

'*  I  must  not  deceive  yon.  They 
have  not.  *' 

«<  What  shall  I  do,  sir?  If  I  lose 
him,  I  lose  all.  I  haven't  another 
friend  in  the  wide  world.  This  is 
punishment  indeed!" 

'*  I  shall  send  the  medicine  at  once, " 
said  the  doctor,  without  noticing  my 
passion,  ''and  I  will  see  him  agun 
during  the  night.  You  will  sit  op  with 
him,  of  eourse.  Don't  leave  him. 
Should  he  become  much  weaker  and 
appear  to  sink,  let  me  know. 

**  Give  me  some  little  hope,"  I  cried 
Imploringly. 

**  You  hear  what  I  have  said, "  con- 
tinned  the  practitioner,  '*  don*t  forget. 
Good  day.  ' 

And  ho  left  me  marvelling  at  the 
insensibility  of  mankind. 

I  sat  at  my  parent's  side  for  many 
hours.  In  spite  of  the  doctor's  sad  as* 
surances,  -I  could  not  believe  in  the 
presence  of  immediate  danger.  I 
would  not  believe  in  it.  The  streets 
were  full  of  human  voices  and  the  hum 
of  busy  life,  when  I  drew  my  chair  to- 
wards him,  and  surveyed  his  pale  and 
placid  countenance.  There  waa  talk* 
ing  and  bustling,  without  and  withio, 
on  the  pavement  under  our  window, 
npon  the  stairs  in  the  house,  every- 
where but  in  onr  own  dark  chamber 
of  misfortune,  where  silence,  chased 
and  afPHghted  from  the  world,  kept 
company  with  sickness.  Now  the 
lamps  in  the  street  were  lighted,  and 
the  stream  of  life  was  more  distinetlj 
heard,  murmuring  along.  Artisani 
were  retaming  from  tbdr  daily  toilf 
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gay  and  care-free.     Bells  were  rung 
and  knockers  hammered  with  scarce  aa 
interval  of  repose.     What  wholesome 
well  earned  food  awaited  the  healthful 
appetite  I    What  welcome  from  loying 
ejes  of  wife  and  children  1     Happjr 
lahonrers!     And  now  the  hours  of 
night  came  on«  and  the  feverish  pulse 
of  the  great  thoroughfare  beat  with 
diminished  force.     By  degrees    the 
street  became  deserted — ^the  crowds 
had  disappeared — silence  had  ventured 
forth  again.     How,  at  times*  she  was 
offended   and    dbturbed,   you  might 
plainly  tell,  when  some  belated  and 
exciteid  rambler  pierced  her  modest 
ear   with  the    licentious    scream    of 
wantonness  or  inebriety ;  but  the  re- 
petition was  infrequent,  and  ceased  at 
length.     The  heavy  breathings  of  the 
poor  blind  man  were  soon  the  loudest 
sounds  of  life.     He  neither  spoke  nor 
slept — \sM  lips  were  moving  ever,  and 
he  drew  and  pressed  them  close  as 
though  he  thirsted.     I  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  send  for  the  physician, 
but  I  grew  impatient,  and  often  hur- 
ried to  the  window  to  watch  for  his 
arriTal.      It  was  four  o'clock;    the 
moon  shone   beautifully  clear,    and 
graced  our  narrow  lane  with  its  full 
s.hare  of  silver  light.     I  looked  into 
the  slumbering  street ,  and  ruminated 
on   the  past.     What   a  retrospect! 
And  what  a  future  I     The  history  of 
a  few  short  months  had  been  a  fearful 
one.  The  history  of  the  time  to  come, 
who  eonld  decide,  encompass  that! 
Thoughts  of  my  lost  mother — ^lost  to 
me  for  «i«r— did  not  fail  to  come, 
and  in  the  sweet  serenity  of  night  to 
thrill  me  with  emotion.     I  looked  to 
the  transparent  sky — the  homestead  of 
the  pure— A€r  dwelling-place,  and  in 
the  pang  and  conflict  of  remorse,  em- 
plored  the  Saint  to  pardon  me.  Since 
ten  o'clock  1  had  heard,  at  the  close  of 
every  half  hour,  the  watchman's  voice, 
chronicling  the  lapse  of  time.     Some 
dozen  times  his  loud  and  chantiflg 
tone  had  returned  upon  my  ear,  and 
then  the  voice  had  grown  famihar  as 
a  Toice  that  had  been  known  from 
infancy.    So  long  it  seemed  since  I 
had  heard  the  accents  first,  that  I 
eonld  scarcely  fix  their  earliest  begin- 
ning.   With  the  announcement  of  the 
decease  of  four  o'clock,  a  coach  and 
pair  rattled  up  the  lane.    It  stopped 
before  our  door,  and  it  discharged  the 
doctor.    He  was  in  full  dress.     A 
diamond  ring  glittered  on  his  finger, 
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and    bis   clothes    were   redolent   of 
strong  perfume. 

"  if ou  haven't  sent  for  me  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  he  brushed  by  me,  and 
hastened  up  stairs. 

"  1  have  not,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  No— I  should  have  heard  of  it.  I 
have  been  at  a  ball,  and  I  desired 
your  messenger,  if  became,  to  be  sent 
after  me.     How  is  your  father  now  ?'• 

**  I  cannot  perceive  a  change,  sir 

But  you  will  see." 

We  entered  the  room  together. 
My  father  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  A 
strange  alteration  had  come  over  him. 
He  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his  features 
were  pinched  up  and  angular.  He 
drew  his  breath  with  difficulty. 

**  How  is  this  ?  **  enquired  the  doc- 
tor, running  to  his  side  and  examining 
his  pulse.  My  father*s  lips  moved 
quickly  and  convulsively.  1  imagined 
that  he  endeavoured  to  pronounce  my 
name.  I  traced  the  half  formation 
of  the  word,  but  could  not  catch  the 
sound  of  It.  The  doctor  released  the 
hand,  and  walked  from  the  bed-side. 
My  father  spoke.  It  was  a  last,  a 
struggling  effort,  and  he  succeeded. 
"Caleb,  lights— lights !-~dark— dark 
-^ark  !** — and  he  grew  rigid,  and  he 
slipped  from  my  embrace  until  he  lay 
motionless  and  dead  before  me. 

Of  all  the  calamities  incident  to  our 
present  state,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
there  is  none  more  exquisitely  painful 
to  the  sensitive  mind,  than  that  of 
being  left  in  the  world  a  solitary  out- 
cast, without  a  tie,  without  a  hope. 
Wo  to  the  poor  orphan,  deprived  of 
the  head  that  considered,  the  heafTt 
that  throbbed  for  him  I  wo  to  him 
when  the  goodly  tree— his  only  prop 
from  childhood,  against  which  he  has 
reclined  as  against  a  rock  that  never 
could  be  shaken — is  struck  at  the  root, 
falls,  and  disappears!     Let  him  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  search 
through  the  land  for  a  spirit  loving 
and  watchful  as  that  which  is  flown, 
upon  whose  willing  bosom  were  so 
lightly  borne  his  solicitudes  and  sor- 
rows, and  all  the  weight  of  anxious 
care  he  cast  without  a  thought  there. 
Father  and  mother!     Ho^  name^, 
with  claims  which  are  so  seldom  un- 
derstood and  recognised  until  the  de- 
sire and  power  to  meet  them  can  no 
longer  serve  us.     Nurse  of  our  in- 
fancy— instructor  of  our  boyhood — 
adviser  of  our  youth^friend  of  our 
manhood — staff  and  support  through- 
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out — what   is  not  comprehended  in 
your    relationship  ?     How  much  do 
your  children  owe  you!     Let  them 
answer  as  they  sob  at  the  deathbed* 
and  learn  (heir  loss  in  feelinf^  what 
they  need.     As  I  held  the  cold  hand 
of  my  deceased  father^  how  many 
cruel  deviations  from  filial  duty  rushed 
to    my    mind,    crowding   one   after 
another  upon  my  memory,  which  I 
would  now  have  given  my  right  hand 
never  to  have  been  guilty  of.     What 
tribulation  I  might  have  spared  him ! 
Now  an  unkind  word  spoken  in  im- 
patience many  years  ago»  and  forgotten 
as  soon  as  spoken,  started  to  remem- 
brance, stinging  me  with   remorse. 
Why  had  I  not  implored  forgiveness 
for  that  word  before  ?     What  sorrow 
may  the  utterance  of  that  one  syllable 
have  caused  him,  falling  on  his  warm 
heart,  and  rankling    there !     What 
profited  my  burning  tears  of  penitence? 
*— the  eye  was  elosed,  the  ear  was 
shut ;  there  was  no  avenue  by  which 
to  reach  him  now.    '*  Oh  yes!"  I 
passionately  exclaimed,  dropping  on 
my  knees, "  there  is,  there  is ! — if  the 
departed  soul,  bursting,  as  I  have  been 
told,    its  earthly  house,    ascends  at 
once  to  heaven,  surely  he  is  at  this 
moment  there,  and  is  accessible  by 
prayer.     Father,"  I  continued,  weep- 
ing amain,  **  I  supplicate  thy  pardon 
for  the  past — I  repent  my  numerous 
crimes  committed  against  thee  here. 
Turn  not  thy  spirit  from  me.    Let  it 
•accept  in  mercy  the  contrite  offerings 
of  a  broken  heart.*'    A  knock  at  the 
door  interrupted  the  extravagant  de- 
votion.    Two  women,  who  came  to 
perform  the  first  offices  for  the  dead, 
«entcred  the  room,  with  a  slow  step, 
and  whispering.    I  shall  never  forget 
the  chill  that  crept  through  my  frame 
when  I  heard  them  refer  for  the  first 
'time  to  "  t^e  corpse."    Such  isolation 
was    expressed    in    the  word  —  the 
reality  of  death  was  so  apparent  in  it — 
it  marked  so  distinctly  the  abstraction 
of  all  human  relations,  and  separated 
•o  emphatically  my  poor  father  from 
every  living  thing!     The   crawling 
.worm  was  now  a  nobler  animal  than 
.the  motionless  and  rigid  man.     I  had 
-beheld  the  previous  day's  decline.    I 
bad  seen  the  earth  go  gradually  to 
•  rest.     Another  day  was  in  its  birth. 
The  early  labonrer  .went  forth  agai9 
refreshed  and  cheerful.     He  whistled 
as    he   passed   my  window.     What 
thought  had  he  of  my  bereavement? 
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What  single  heart,  of  the  nujpberless 
thousands  that  were  about  to  congre- 
gate again,  would  beat  with  pity  for 
my  loss  ?  with  sorrow  for  my  melan- 
choly lot !  Not  one  !  There  was  no 
sympathy  for  the  beggared  orphan. 

For  a  week  I  remained  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  the  undisturbed  com- 
panion of  the  breathless  body.  The 
face  was  leaden-hued,  but  a  smile 
adorned  it  still,  and  the  blow  that  had 
extinguished  life  had  restored  the  an- 
cient and  appropriate  calm,  which, 
many  days  before,  anxiety  and  disease 
of  mind  had  carried  off.  At  the  week*8 
close  they  buried  him.  Oh  I  Earth, 
thou  art  the  enemy  at  last.  It  ia  thou 
who  swallowest  the  treasure,  never  to 
give  it  back  again  in  a  form  that  we 
may  recognize ;  thou  who  dividest  us 
from  the  beloved,  more  truly  and  em- 
phatically than  the  great  adversary  of 
life  himself.  I  knew  not  half  my  loss» 
nursing  and  beguiling  it  from  day  to 
day  at  the  bed-side.  There  I  might 
yet  survey — there  I  had  still  possession 
of  my  father,  A  new  rriationship 
had  sprung  up  between  ns,  and  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  at  mid-day, 
blessed  intimations  of  heavenly  com- 
fort were  gathered  upon  my  knees, 
reconciling  me  to  the  spirit**  absence, 
whilst  the  human  throbbings  of  my 
heart  were  stilled  and  cozened  by  the 
palpable  presence  of  the  decaying 
frame.  Cold,  cruel,  pitiless  earth  1 — 
deaf  witness  of  my  cries,  cutting  m 
off  from  him,  my  last  and  only  friend, 
holding  him  in  clammy  and  in  fixed 
constriction— what  cared  ymi  for  the 
wild  agony  of  the  outstretched  eye, 
staring  upon  the  narrow  spot  that 
covered  him  ? — What  for  the  frantic 
and  incoherent  exclamations  that  ex- 
pressed a  loss  and  separation  neva 
felt  but  once  in  all  their  fulness^  and 
never  yet  made  known  in  hnman 
speech  ? 

It  was  dark  when  I  walked  from 
the  churchyard.  I  departed  when 
the  night  permitted  me  no  longer  to 
distinguish  the  few  sacred  feet  of  sofl 
from  the  thousand  patches  in  which  I 
had  no  interest.  I  returned  to  our 
abject  lodging — never  so  abject^  never 
so  miserable,  never  so  desolate  as  now. 
I  hod  no  wish  to  remain  its  tenant  any 
longer.  I  passed  a  wofnl  night  there 
— now  starting  from  a  hideous  dream, 
that  dung  to  me  through  all  the  hours 
of  sleep — now  waking  with  a  piercing 
cry,  and  now  with  eyes  filled  witB 
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bitterest  tears ;  and  Id  the  morniogy 
without  delay,  I  took  a  willing  leave 
of  it  ior  ever.  The  few  valued  memo- 
riala  of  my  dear  mother^  which  mj 
father  bad  snatched  with  such  eager- 
ness  from  the  wreck,  I  had  been  most 
reluclantlj  compelled  to  dispose  of 
evcD  before  his  death.  We  were 
pennyleae  when  the  phyuciau  first 
visited  us.  The  payment  of  his  fee, 
and  of  the  small  arrear  of  rent,  re- 
duced the  sum  obtained  for  these  pre- 
cious relics  to  something  like  two 
guineas.     The  possessor  of  so  much 
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served  me  through  the  day and^with 

such  data,  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge 
of  my  real  position  ;  or,  whether  the 
landlord  in  the  same  exigency  adopted 
one  line  of  conduct  towards  all  his 
tenants  without  favour  or  reserve,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine.  Certain 
it  is,  three  days  of  a  second  week  had 
not  elapsed  beforp  he  deemed  me 
worthy  of  a  visit.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him,  and  so  I  told  him  ;  but  be  epoke 
his  business  without  returning  my 
salute. 

-  T    *  -^  .      t.  ,.         *'  ^^^"^'^^   ^'  Stukely,"  sud  the 

treasure^  I  stood  now  in  the  world  .man  of  rooms,  *«  I  don't  moan  no  of- 
alooep  without  a  wish  or  hope,  with-  fence ;  and  if  1  am  pl^n-spoken,  I  am 
out  a  purpoee  or  an  um.  The  daily  none  the  worse  for  that.  You  owe 
dinunation  of  my  fund  soon  filled  me  me  one  week*s  rent—next  Monday 
with  uneasiness  and  alarm,  urging  you'll  owe  me  two.  If  you  have  no 
me»  ineflToctually  enough,  to  think  of  likeliwoods  of  paying  me,  only  say  so 
some  reasonable  mode  of  obtaining     like  a  man." 

I  blushed  and  could  not  speak. 
«*  If  you  are  regularly  done  up,  you 
had  better  owe  me  a  fortnight  than 
four  months  t  can  tell  you.     Spe^k 
in  time—it's  all  I  ask,  and  then  I  shan't 
be  hard.     You  are  out  of  work.   I 
seef" 
"  Yes,"  I  answered. 
''  And  are  likely  enough  to  keep 


my  subsistence.  Again  I  passed  from 
house  to  house  soliciting  employment, 
and  agaiu  I  returned  to  my  new  and 
cheerlese  home,  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined. .  Stranger  than  any  thing 
seemed  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  hire 
for  services  that  were  ofiered  at  any 
price  the  purchaser  would  afibrd.  How 
had  the  thousands  of  well-dressed  and 
busy  individuals  whom  I  encountered 
at  every  turn,  with  happy  and  indus- 
trious looks-^how  had  they  contrived 
origioaliy  to  Bx  themselves  in  their 
present  lucrative  positions  ?  What 
secret  power  of  accomplishing  their 
wbhes  did  they  possess  which  I  had 
yet  to  learn  ?  Or  was  it,  in  truth,  that 
every  profitable  hole  and  nook  in  the 
mighty  eity  was  filled  up — pre-ocon- 
pied  and  secured  ?  I  could  not  explain 
my  misfortune,  but  I  still  wondered  at 
it,  and  still  was  doomed  to  bear  it. 
At  length,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
my  purse  was  exhausted,  and  I  was 
conapelled  lo  procure  my  food  upon 
credit,  and  to  Uve  on  trust  in  spy  one 
small  ill-furnished  room.  I  had  been 
carefulf  so  loqg  as  my  means  per- 
mitted it,  to  pay  my  rent  punctually 
at  the  close  of  every  week.  The  land- 
lord of  the  house,  a  labouring  man, 
himself  living  in  the  parlour,  had 
always  treated  me  with  great  civility 
in  consequence,  and  few  words  had 
passed  between  us.  Whether  it  was 
that  this  good  gentleman,  during  the 
week  which  I  had  permitted  to  pass 
away  without  the  usnal  settlement, 
bad  ehferved  a  falling-off  in  my  man- 
ner of  living— bad  remarked  that  two 
iCBuiy  ne^  and  oflt^iier  one  bad 


so 

«*  Yes,*'  said  I  again. 

'*  And  you  haven't  got  a  blessed  far- 
den?" 

I  nodded  in  the  negative. 

"0(  course — as  nat'ral  and  as  reg'- 
lar  as  the  rule  of  three.  It's  Pill 
Garlick's  luck  again— it's  just  lij^e 
me — I'm  in  for  it  again.  Now,  young 
fellow,  we'll  make  short  work  of  this. 
If  you  pays  on  Monday,  weU  and  good 
-^nd  we  goes  on  again,  like  friends 
and  pitchers ;  if  you  can't,  tip  me  the 
key,  give  me  the  room,  take  yourself 
off,  and  I'll  cry  quits,  and  give  you  a 
bob  to  begin  life  again.  If  you  haven't 
the  stufi>  it's  plain  you  can't  give  it-~ 
but  I'm  blessed  if  it's  a  good  specula- 
tion to  keep  on  at  the  priee.  x  ou  or 
done  up,  you  see.  Now,  I  ain't  just 
yet,  and  don't  want  to  be." 

There  was  a  man,  a  member  pf 
Trinity  Coll^e»  to  wbom^  during  my 
residence  In  the  university,  I  had,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  rendered  signal 
service.  He  knew  it|  at  least  in  pros*- 
parous  days  he  had  acknowledged 
it,  and  had  evinced  a  willingness  to 
make  a  suitable  jetum.  Even  as  my 
landlord  8poke>  his  repeated  grateful 
recognitions  returned  upon  my  meiQp. 
ly  (pd  J  jlecided  in  my  difflpulty  to 
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implore  from  him  a  temporary  loan  of  well  what  I  said — wait  till  Monday 
money.  Satisfied  that  from  such  a  week,  an*  welcome;  and  then,  moaej  or 
man  i  could  not  meet  with  a  refusal,  no  money,  hand  us  over  the  key,  and 
I  replied  to  my  landlord  in  the  follow-  do  the  best  yon  can — that's  what  we 
ing  terms :— ''  I  am  very  grateful  to  must  all  do  at  last — and  there's  an  end 
you,  Mr  Thompson,  for  your  kind  of  it**  And  saying  these  words  he 
offer.  I  trust  I  shall  not  need  to  take  slapped  his  hands  with  some  violence 
advantage  of  it ;  but  rest  assured,  you  on  the  table,  and  departed  immediately, 
shall  suffer  no  further  trouble  or  loss  Not  until  he  had  reached  his  own 
upon  my  account.  It  is  true  I  am  room  did  I  discover  that  the  slapping 
not  in  a  condition  to  pay  you,  nor  am  was  a  species  of  legerdemain,  per- 
I  in  the  way  of  earning  a  single  half-  formed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon 
penny.  But  I  do  believe  sincerely  the  table  a  silver  shilling  for  my  be- 
that  1  have  a  friend  who  will  not  see  nefit,  but  without  my  knowledge.  I 
me  want.  I  will  write  to  him  by  this  proceeded  to  my  letter,  a  sceptic  in 
night*s  post,  and  request  his  answer  respect  of  the  tales  which  I  had  so 
by  return.  He  will  remit  me  imme-  often  heard  touching  hard-hearted 
diately  more  than  sufficient  todischarge  landlords.  I  did  not  conceal  the  state 
your  debt.  Should  he  fail,  although  of  my  affairs  from  my  good  fiiend, 
I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  thing,  I  will  Myddleton.  I  explained  to  him  that 
go,  as  you  require,  on  Monday  next,  my  father  had  died,  and  had  left  me 
or,  if  you  wish  it,  on  an  earlier  day.**  in  the  world  pennyless.     I  pictured 

"  No,  no,**  answered   Thompson,  to  him  my  present  terrible  situation — 

eagerly,  **  not  before.     Tm  a  man  of  related  to  him  the  scene  that  had  taken 

my  word^rm  devilish  sorry  for  you  place  with  Thompson,  and  conjured 

— that's  the  truth ;  for  I  am  sure,  by  the  him,  by  the  friendship  which  had  for- 

way  you  talk,  you  have  not  been  used  merly  existed  between  us,  not  to  de- 

to  this  here  sort  of  thing.     You  have  sert  me  at  a  moment  when  a  little 

had  an  education,  too,  I  can  see ;  but,  help  might  prove  my  very  salvation, 

let  me  tell  you,  it's  deuced  hard  upon  I  was  moderate  in  my  demand.     I 

me.     Itere  I  have  a  wife  and  ten  asked  the  loan  only  of  ten  pounds.    I 

children,  and  my  old  woman's  always  could  not  fix  the  time  of  repayment, 

pfoing  to  bed ;  and  here  have  I  five- and-  but  1  solemnly  engaged  to  return  it  as 

forty  pounds  a-year  to  pay  for  this  soon  as  I  obtained  employment,  and 

ramshackled  dungeon  ;  and  here  are  became  master  of  the  snm.      Every 

my  lodgers  invariably  paying  me  five  term  that  might  move  a  feeling  heart 

shillings  in  the  pound — never  more  to  pity  and  to  help — every  appeal  that 

than  one  week  out  of  four ;  and  here*s  friendship  might  receive  and  hnmanity 

the  tax-gatherer  a-coming  before  I  respond  to,  I  unhesitatingly  employed, 

know  where  I  am ;  and  here's  wages  With  some  anxiety  and  interest  I 

at  the  shop  commg  down  'cause  busi-  waited  for  the  retummg  poet.      A 

ness  is  slack  ;  and  here*s  clothes  to  hundred  times  before  I  had  heard  the 

buy  for  the  young  uns;  and  the  doc-  postman's  distingmshable  knock,  and 

tor  to  pay  for  Missus ;  and  the  baker  little  thought  of  the  accumulated  joy 

with  bread  a-rising,*cause  there's  a  war.  and  misery  of  which  he  was  Uie  un- 

No,  I  pity  you,  Mr  Stukely,  but  we  eoncious  messenger.  Now  I  honoured 

must  take  care  of  ourselves.    I  &han*t  him  for  the  dignity  of  his  high  office, 

worry  you ;  but  if  you  can't  get  the  I  learned  the  usual  hour  of  his  entrance 

money — God  knows  it's  very  hard  to  into  the  street,  watched  his  arrival, 

get,  any  how— Just  give  us  the  key  to  and  accosted  him  as  soon  as  he  ap- 

let  in  them  as  can.     You  had  better  peared.     QuicUy,  and  somewhat  an- 

see  what  you  can  do — ^try  and  get  grily,  he  turned  his  letters  over,  and 

work — don't  depend  upon  your  friends    found not  one  for  Mr  Stnkely. 

—friends  is  a  misery  to  a  fellow.    I  Was  1  satisfied  ?  Oh  no.    I  was  sure 

never  knew  'em  to  give— they  are  the    that  he  had  passed  the  letter  oyer 

chaps  as  takes.    Try  what  vou  can  What  was  to  be  expected  from  the 

do  for  yourself;  and  as  I  said  before,  impatient  motions  of  a  testy  man?  He 

if  you  can*t  do  nothink  at  all,  wait  till  would  come  to  my  letter  in  its  usual 

Monday  week" course,  and  I  must  wait,  like  other 

*•  UnUl  Monday,"  said  I,  interrupt-  folks,  quietly  at  home  for  its  recepr 

ing  him.  ^  tion.    Ah,  I  was  right — there  was  the 

**  DonTt  interfere.    I  know  very  delicious  double  knock.    I  rushed  to 
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the  street  door.  The  letter  was  for  tlemanly  men  in  the  world— very  kind 
».f-    "ur-Ai-i  xi._  J  n  and  considerate,  as  I  have  reason  to 

know,  and  one  of  the  most  simple- 
minded  (Cripple calls  it  spoony-mind- 
ed— but  you  know  Cripple)  men  on 
the  bench,  or  off  it  either — and  very 
good-looking  as  well .  I  can  assure  y  ou 
it  is  a  very  confortable  thing  to  have 
examinations  over,  and  very  glad  was 
I  when  my  ordination  was  finished. 
It  is  a  very  affecting  service,  and  the 
sermon  is  awful.  Chancellor  Scol- 
lups  preached  it.  Next  thing  to  be 
done  is  the  priest  business,  and  then 
airs  over.  I  am  as  yet  6nly  a  deacon. 
Thank  Heaven  that's  the  last  exami- 
nation, and  then  shan't  I  breathe  like 
a  gold  fish  ?  By  the  by,  perhaps  you 
don*t  know  that  that  word  priesl  is  a 
contraction  of  presbyter^    afterwards 


Mr  Watkins  on  the  second  floor. 
Two  mornings  passed.  The  postman 
was  as  punctual  as  the  sun.  I  per- 
formed the  same  excited  part.  I  met 
with  like  success*  Monday  came.  I 
thought  no  more  of  Myddleton,  but  I 
cursed  myself  for  writing  to  the  man. 
I  was  preparing  for  departure — whi- 
ther to  go,  I  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
Reckless  with  regard  to  myself,  I  de- 
termined upon  living  no  longer  upon 
the  charity  of  Thompson.  Hark  I 
the  doable  knock  again.  Well,  let 
them  attend  to  it  who  are  to  profit  by 
the  summons — not  I.  What*8  that  ? 
Surely  that's  my  name.    HoUo — dop 

there Thompson  met  me  halfway 

on  the  stairs^  There  it  was  indeed^- 
I  knew  the  hand— oh,  shame  upon  me  I 
ungrateful  and  impatient  ever — I  had    prester,  and  then  prietU    I  don*t  much 


done  injustice  to  the  noble  Myddleton. 
I  broke  the  seal  with  vehemence.  The 
letter  was  a  long  one — but  there  was 
no  enclosure.  Let  us  read*  I  read 
as  follows : — 

**  Dear  Stukely — I  have  long  thought 
it  to  be  my  fault  that  our  friendship 
and  correspondence  closed  with  our 
residence  in  Cambridge.  I  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  breaking  the  ice,  and  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  now  oc- 
casionally hear  from  one  another.  I 
should  say  that  you  were  not  a  little 
surprised  some  months  ago  upon  see- 
ing in  the  papers  that  I  had  been  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of j 

and  rather  curious  to  know  how  the 
matter  had  gone  off,  and  where  your 
friend  was  fixed.  1*11  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Our  old  friend,  Cripple  of  Corpus, 
who,  you  will  recollect,  went  out  at 
the  commencement  of  your  second  and 
my  third  year,  was  directed  by  Arch- 
deacon Heavysides  to  look  out  for  a 
curate.  Cripple,  of  course,  recom- 
mended me,  and  kindly  prepared  an 
applieation,  whieh  I  copied  out  and 
sent.  I  was  immediately  accepted, 
and  the  Arch,  hoped  I  would  come 
down  directly,  look  at  the  parish,  and 
be  introduced  to  the  Bbhop.  I  went 
— stayed  up  a  week,  and  when  I  got 
home  again,  I  had  just  ten  days  and 
a  half  to  read  mv  divinity  up,  and  get 
into  training. before  I  could  eome  to 
the  scratch.  However,  every  thing 
turned  out  remarkably  well ;  Cripple 
put  me  up  to  the  viva  vocCf  and  told 
me  the  Bishop's  favourite  authors.  As 
for  the  Bishop,  I  don't  exaggerate 
whm  I  say  he  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 


like the  word,  because  there's  a  black- 
looking  rascal  enjoying  that  title,  and 
a  bristly  head  of  hair,  who  walks 
about  all  day  long  trying  to  annoy 
my  flock.  A  cunning  dog  he  is  I  He 
has  built  a  large  school,  and  directly 
our  church  is « over  on  Sunday  he 
opens  the  doors,  and  delivers  his  lec- 
tures. Nevermind.  We  are  all  right. 
The  church  was  never  better  attended, 
and  the  opposition  keeps  up  an  excite- 
ment. But  I'm  sorry  to  say  there's 
much  to  be  done,  especially  as  there 
is  only  one  to  do  it,  and  that's  me. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  parish,  and 
some  of  the  people  won't  know  the 
only  way  to  be  saved,  which  is  by 
coming  to  church,  and  so  I  am  upon 
the  everlasting  run  from  morning  to 
night.  But  *  nil  nisi  labori,'  as  the 
ancient  Romans  have  it.  I  preach 
once  every  Sunday.  Last  Sunday  I 
preached  for  the  pagans  in  Austral- 
asia, (you'll  find  Asia  in  any  of  the 
maps.)  The  collection  was  very  good, 
£2,  Is.  OJd.,  7s.  6^d.  of  which  were 
in  coppers,  which  Archdeacon  Heavy- 
sides  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  he 
prefers  seeing  to  gold,  which  I  can't 
understand  at  all,  and  think  must  be 
a  misprint  I  Heavysides  and  the  Bishop, 
between  ourselves,  (don't  mention  it 
to  any  one,)  don't  pull  very  comfort- 
ably together.  Heavysides  says  that 
the  R.  C.  Church  is  the  true  apos- 
tolic. The  Bishop  says  it's  no  such 
thing,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than 
**  the  man  of  sin"  and  there  I  agree 
with  him.  Hdavysides  has  got  some 
queer  notions,  as  you  see  above,  touch- 
ing the  coppers.     Oh,  didn't  I  just 
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gWe  the  priest  a  d!g  tbe  other  day ! 
I  gave  out  in  the  pulpit  that  I  meant 
to  preach,  *wind  and  weather  permit- 
ting* (for  we  shut  up  sometimes  in  the 
winter— it  is  so  piercing  cold,)  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  **  Be  not  deceived,*' 
I  winked  at  the  same  time  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  pointed  to  tbe  schism 
^hop,  which  you  can  see  from  the 
church,  giving  them  to  understand 
pretty  well  what  I  meant.  Well,  the 
next  day — who  should  call  in  but 
Bristles  himself,  and  he  presses  my 
band,  and  smiles,  and  says  he  has  paid 
me  a  visit  just  to  explain  the  liberal 
terms  upon  which  he  means  to  carry 
on  bis  school — **  most  liberal  terms,'* 
cries  Bristles — "  no  religion  whatever 
— reading,  writing,  and  morals-»that*8 
all."— Then  I  fired  at  him  right  and 
left,  till  he  looked  like  a  fool.— '<  I 
hope,"  says  he,  "we  shall  be  friends." 
«*  What!  '*  says  I,  •«  friends  with  the 
Beast — no ;  thank  you,  sir—nothing  to 
do  with  you — come  out  of  Babylon, 
will  you  I "  **  Oh,  you  are  for  contro- 
versy, are  you!  *'  says  he,  "  very  well 
then,  my  lad,"  and  then  he  went  at  it 
till  the  fellow  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  ihe  nasty  wretch  spit  in  my  face, 
when  I  thought  it  time  for  a  gentle- 
man to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close, 
.which  1  did,  by  ringing  the  bell,  and 
ordering  him  ont.  He's  what  they 
call  in  Franco  a  perfect  Jesuit. — 
Wishing  that  our  correspondence,  now 
recommenced,  may  long  continue,— 
Your  faithful  friend, 

Tom.  Myddleton." 

"  Coldblows,  Hampshire.'* 

"  P.S> —  The  account  you  gave  me 
of  your  circumstances  is  very  shock- 
itig,  and  you  have  indeed  been  very 
much  afflicted — I  needn't  tell  you  to 
be  very  careful  of  yourself.  I  wish 
sincerely  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
assist  you  even  with  a  trifle.  The 
poor  in  our  parish  would  surprise  you, 
and  as  for  charities  they  are  beyond 
belief— so  I  won't  describe  them. 
What  a  delightful  tbin^  it  is  to  feel, 
as  Archdeacon  Heavysides  says,  that 
we  are  chastened  for  our  good,  and 
tiiat  it*s  all  wise  and  proper!  I  hope 
there  are  many  ha^ipy  years  in  store 
for  you." 

Thompson  shortly  made  hid  appear- 
ance, but  there  was  no  need  to  inform 
him  of  the  contents  of  this  choice 
epistle.    He  read  the  pilfi  and  post^ 
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script  in  my  dejected  countenance.  I 
could  not  conceal  my  agitation,  and 
the  swelling  tears  that  would  not  be 
kept  down.  I  proceeded  in  the  pack- 
ing of  my  one  small  trunk. 

«  Stay  the  other  week,*'  said  Thomp- 
son bluntly,  but  evidently  feeling  fnr 
my  situation : 

«<  Why  should  I  ?  I  shall  be 
no  better  off  than  I  am  now, 
and  you  have  lost  enough  already. 
But  I  will  pay  you,  Thompson,  when 
I  can — depend  upon  it." 

*'  But  you  can't  go  into  the  street, 
man — that's  impossible.  Yoa*lI  get 
into  trouble  or  be  doing  something — 
bless  my  soul,  it  seems  strange  you 
can't  find  employment.  ••  What's  your 
profession  ? 

How  could  I  answer  I 

"  Don't  be  ashamed  to  tell  me. 
P'r'aps  you  are  a  dancing-masler. 
The  fast  lodger  as  had  your  room  was, 
and  I  catched  him  one  morning  dan- 
cing off  afore  breakfast  without  pay- 
ing his  rent — so  I  boned  his  fiddle  for 
the  money.  I've  got  it  below,  if  it's 
any  use  to  you.'* 

I  was  still  silent. 
■  **  Haven't  you  got  no  relations  ?" 

'*  Relations,  Thompson! — why  yes — 
stay — Where's  that  packet  of  my  poor 
mother's  ?  There's  her  cousin  in  Bir- 
mingham, to  whom  she  g&ve  me  a 
letter  when  she  parted  with  mc.  How 
could  I  have  forgotten  it ! " 

"  Now,  there's  where  I  find  fault 
with  you,'*  exclaimed  Thompson,  half 
angrily  on  my  own  account,  and  half 
joyfully  because  of  my  brightening 
prospects.  *'  You  don*t  seem  to  know 
what  you  are  about.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  man  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  should  have  his  wits  about 
him  no  better  than  a  child?  Wbv 
don*t  you  go  to  them  at  once  ?  If  they 
are  yonr  own  blood  they  can^t  see  you 
starve.** 

f*  I'll  write  tonight. " 

"  Ah,  there  you  go  again.  Write ! 
What's  the  use  of  writing  ?  It's  ju»t 
the  way  with  all  of  you.  Have  a 
bit  of  education,  and  you  are  never 
easy  but  when  you  are  showing  off 
your  fine  writing  and  crack-jaw  spel- 
ling. Talk  of  the  misery  of  not  being 
able  to  read  or  write !  I'm  blessed  if 
it  ain't  a  privilege.  There's  many  a 
fellow  will  put  upon  paper  what  he'd 
be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  say  like  a 
trump  to  vour  face.  '* 

f*  Thars  all  very  good,  Thompson, 
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but  how  am  I  to  reach  Birmingham 
pennylest,  as  you  jiiatly  describe  me  ? 
I  must  write  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  forward  my  mother's 
letter^  and  beg  them  to  send  m9 
money  sufficient  to  convey  me  to 
them." 

**  Then,  I  can  tell  you,  you'll  do  no 
good  at  all.  Catch  Brummagem  send- 
\ng  money  to  buy  himself  an  encum- 
brance. He'll  make  a  hundred  and 
fifty  excuses  to  keep  you  away.  I 
know  the  world  better.  First  and 
foremost^  you  must  find  your  way  down 
to  your  uncle,  or  whatever  he  is. 
Tell  him  you  have  comcygive  him  the 
letter — say  plump  *  you  are  starving,* 
set  yourself  down,  and  let  him  kick  you 
oat  if  he  can.  You  are  willing  to 
work»  and  he  most  get  you  employ- 
ment. I  think  I  might  manage  it 
now.  You*d  bo  glad  to  travel  by 
wagffon,  wouldn't  you  ?*' 

**YeB,  bad  I  even  the  means  for 
that." 

**  WeWf  but  suppose  I  could  find 
*em.  Or  suppose  I  have  a  brother 
who  takes  the  waggon  to  Coventry, 
and  suppose  we  could  get  you  first 
there*  and  afterwards  to  Brummagem, 
without  any  money  at  aU.  Finish 
your  packing,  and  just  let  me  have  a 
word  with  tira  missus.*'  The  energetic 
Thompson  departed,  but  quickly  re- 
toraed  with  Mrs  Thompson  this  time 
in  the  rear.  They  had  settled  my 
bnnness,  said  Thoujpson,  with  case. 
Hia  brother  would  start  for  Coventry 
that  night — he*d  take  care  to  secure 
me  a  place  in  the  wain,  and  he'd  lend 
me  a  crown  to  buy  provisions.  If  I 
got  into  work,  he*d  expect  to  be  paid 

but  if  I  had  still  my  old  luck,  why, 

he  sfaooldn*t  be  mined  though  he  gave 
it  to  me.  "  Isn't  that  right,  old  wo- 
man ?"  he  asked  in  conclusion. 

*•  Quite  right,  Thompson,"  was  his 
good  lady's  reply,  **  and  do,  foir  good- 
nessi'  sake,**  she  exclaimed,  appealing 
to  me,  '*  give  me  those  shirts  to  ptit 
tidy  before  you  set  out.  There  isn't 
a  button  on  one  of  them.  Oh,  Thomp- 
son, what  stockings  too  \  Your  rela- 
tions wilt  think  you  have  been  herd- 
ing: ^th  heathens.  Do  give  them 
here."  And  Mrs  Thompson  disor- 
dered my  tmnk,  and  took  possession 
otevety  thinflf. 

I  joined  f  nese  real  friends  at  din- 
ner ;  I  part<>okofthdftea.  At  night, 
when  his  labours  were  over,  Thorap- 
seii  threw  my  ^uk  on  his  shbiilders. 


and  walked  at  my  side  to  the  Bull's 
Head  in  Holborn.  There  we  found 
the  waggon  lighted  up  and  ready  for 
moving.  There  likewise  we  found, 
less  ready,  the  waggoner  himself,  whip 
in  hand,  smock- f rocked,  and  drinking 
stirrup-cups  indiscriminately  with 
every  member  of  the  establishment. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  My  introduc- 
tion was  short.  Thompson  whispered 
a  word  into  the  ear  of  his  brother, 
packed  me  into  the  waggon,  forced 
into  my  hand  a  bottle  of  cordial,  and 
a  lump  of  cold  meat,  then  desiring  mc 
to  write  how  I  got  on,  he  bade  mc 
take  care  of  myself,  and  wished  me  a 
hearty  good-night. 

My  heart  knocked  at  my  breast 
with  grateful  ^motion   as  I  watched 
the  noble- spirited  labourer  running 
through  the  streets  back  to  his  own 
home— his  genuine  palace — where  bis 
wife  and  little  ones,  conscious  of  his 
worth,    proud    of    their    possession, 
awaited  him  with  joy  and  sweetest  ex- 
pectation.    **  Happy  dispenser  of  do- 
mestic light  and  warmth,  richer,  in 
spite  of  all  your  daily  cares,  than  you 
dream    of  or  can  iinderstarid,  may 
Heaven  forget  mc,  if  I  forget  this  sym- 
pathy for  a  stranger,  this  help  that 
you  can  ill  afibrd  to  take  from  those, 
whose  hope  of  life,  whoee  bread  de- 
pends upon  yoursinewy  arm !"  Heavi- 
ly the  waggon  issued  from  the  yard 
into  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  and 
tears,  which   none  but  the  Invisible 
might  see,  in  deepest  thankfulness  to 
that  humble  man,  passed  down  my 
cheek  —  stopping      my     utterance^. 
Why,  ah  why,  to  embitter  and  poison 
that  most  healthful  stream,  came  driv- 
ing upon  my  conscience,  noxious  re- 
collections of  the  irremeable   past? 
Why,  returned   upon    my  memory, 
with  all  the  freshness  and  the  vigour 
of  a  new  existence,  scenes  of  a  former 
time,  that  mocked  me,  whilst  they 
forced  me  to  consider  and  to  contrast 
them   with    that    in  which   I  acted 
now? 

What  was  the  claim  of  this  poor 
man— found  but  yesterday — great  as  I 
acknowledged  It  to  be,  compared  wi^ 
that  which  I  had  recognized  in  her—, 
the  beloved  giver  of  my  life— my  lost 
and  sainted  mother?  In  what  pas- 
sionate terms  had  I  expressed  mv  il. 
limitable  love  when  she  loosed  me 
into  the  world  unwillingly  from  her 
arms  ?  What  vows  of  enduring  re- 
verence and  duty  did  I  not  invoke  the 
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Heavenly  One  to  witneM»  eoniecrat- 
iog  every  syllable  with  tears  more 
plenteous,  hotter,  and  more  innocent* 
than  I  had  now  to  shed !  How  had  I 
realized  the  abundant  promise  ? 
Where  was  the  fruit  of  all  this  goodly 
sowing?  Sad,  sad,  and  overwhelm- 
ing reoollection,  dragging  the  crimson 
to  my  face,  marking  with  derision  and 
contempt  every  burst  of  fancied  sensi- 
bilityy  every  tear  of  visionary  grati- 
tude I  Truly,  I  had  learned  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  my  lone- 
liness I  conned  it  over,  and  closed  my 
lips,  and  ceased  my  tears — convicted, 
humbled,  and  disgraced! 

The  fourth  evening  of  our  most  te- 
dious journey  had  for  some  hours  closed 
upon  us,  when  the  waggoner  to  whom 
I  had  been  transferred  at  Coventry, 
crawled  with  his  ponderous  machioe, 
snail  wise,  into  the  town  of  Birmingham. 
Fatigued  with  the  excess  of  physical 
repose,  oppressed  by  constant  mental 
agitation,  I  longed  to  throw  myself 
al  once  into  the  arms  of  my  sole  re- 
maining relatives.  *'  Their  hospitable 
reception,**  I  thought,  "  their  assua- 
ging accents,  their  warm  and  feeling 
manner,   all  that  I  may  confidently 
expect  from  those  whose  veins  carry 
a  portion  of  the  blood  which  streamed 
originally  in  our  common  ancestor — 
would  soothe  at  once   my  harassed 
spirits,  and  restore  me  to  myself  again." 
But  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  my 
anxiety  lest  I  should  disturb  a  slum- 
bering household,  induced  me  to  forego 
this  personal  indulgence.    It  was  my 
duty  to  consider  their  comfort,  how- 
ever great  would  be  their  eagerness 
to  embrace  me,  how  deeply  soever 
they  might  themselves  regret  a  deli- 
cacy which  our  relationship  justified 
me  in  not  observing.     I  accompanied 
the  waggoner  to  the  small  inn  at 
which  he  himself  put  up ;   and,  for 
my  last  sixpence,  obtained  a  slight 
refreshment  and  a  portion  of  a  l^d, 
which,  with  six  others,  filled  the  mean- 
est room  of  the  public-house,  and  the 
one  most  distant  from  all  that  was 
creditable  and  proper  to  be  seen  in  the 
place.      The  man  who  shared  my 
straw  for  the  night  was  old  and  pal- 
sied.  He  walked  into  the  room  short- 
ly after  me.   The  other  travellers  had 
retired  to  rest  already,  and  were  fast 
asleep.      My  temporary  companion 
acarcelv  noticed  me ;  but  as  he  divested 
himself  of  his  clothes — a  process  very 
long  and  painful  to  behold,  by  reason 
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of  his  calamity,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, and  moaned  exceedingly.  At 
length  he  tumbled  into  bed,  aod  my 
flesh  crawled  and  crept  as  be  breathed, 
lying  at  my  side.  There  is  no  ex- 
tremity so  desperate  and  gloom  j  aa  to 
forbid  the  glimmering  of  one  small 
ray  of  hope  and  consolation,  ever 
welling  from  the  human  heart.  What 
so  soon,  so  easily  seduced  and  lulled 
to  quiet  as  Despair  itself  ?  Would  yoa 
extract  the  hidden  virtue  of  a  great 
affliction  ?  Compare  the  sorrow  with 
your  neighbour*8,  and  behold  it  shine. 
The  old  man  murmured  still  in  bed, 
and  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  exclaimed 
in  agony,"  Where  next — where  next? 
— without  a  soul  that  knows  me  in  the 
world,  no  friends,  relations,  money — 
God  help  me — nothing  1  **  He  grosned 
himself  to  sleep.  Dismal  were  the 
moments  with  me,  but  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent to  this  poor  wretch's  state,  my 
fortunate  position  1  One  more  night 
of  misery,  and  in  the  morning  I  should 
be  with  loving  friends,  in  health,  and 
plenty  would  abound  again.  Day- 
light was  about  to  drop  the  curtain  on 
my  sufferings,  but  to  renew  them  for 
the  paralyzed,  deserted,  and  unpitied 
beggar.  Tiie  thought  brought  ease, 
and  1  slept  in  spite  of  the  old  man. 

Loud  was  the  clink  of  hammerB, 
and  louder  the  noise  of  anvils,  as  I 
sought  my  way  through  the  close  and 
narrow  streets  of  Birmingham,  seek- 
ing the  dwelling-place  of  Mr  Chaser. 
Busy  were  the  looks  of  mortals,  and 
busmess-like  their  gait.      Men  with 
brawny  arms,  plated  with  thick  coats 
of  dirt,  met  me  at  every  turn,  whilst 
higher  mortals,  full  of  bustle  and  as- 
surance, jostled  along  with  a  perking 
pride  of  industry  staring  on   their 
brow,  that  carried  shame  and  terror 
to  every  idler  on  whom  it  chanced  to 
fall.   Idlers,  in  truth,  there  were  wery 
few.  Indolence  and  pleasure  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  streets,  which  were 
taken  up  entirely  by  an  intense  and 
concentrated  assiduity,  reid  in  many 
instances,  but  assumed  in  not  a  few. 
As  I  walked  through  the  close  streets 
of  Birmingham  for  the  flrst  time,  I 
could  have  imagined — and  without 
taxing  my  imagination  largely— that 
I  was  once  more  trudging  along  the 
familiar  ways  of  my  own  beloved  CUy 
.^dear  in  spite  of— perhaps,  because 
of  all  that  I  had  suffered  in  it— of  all 
that  I  had  lost  and  left  there  ;  but  an 
accurate  observer  could  not  fail  to  be 
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imprested  with  the  conviction  that 
the  imitation  was  defective,  the  assi- 
milation incomplete.   London,  mighty 
London,  gigantic,  incomparable,  and 
unapproachable,  scarce  noticeable  was 
Birmingham's  thin  and  thready  cur- 
rent contrasted  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing flood  that  I  have  seen  pressing 
along  thy  narrow^  deeply-fretted  chan- 
nels 1     Inferior  was  the  place  in  all 
respects.     The  very  handicraftsmen 
were  a  less  clean  and  neat,  a  paler, 
and  a  sadder  race,  than  that  I  had  left 
behind  me.   Mr  Chaser,  my  mother's 
cousin,  was  the  owner  of  a  foundery, 
situated  in  a  smoke-dried  lane.     At- 
tached to  the  works  was  a  small  house, 
in  which  resided  the  proprietor  and 
his  family.     I  reached  the  door,  sur- 
vey ed  it  for  a  moment,  and  sighed 
with  apprehension.     I  touched  the 
bell,  and  my  heart  palpitated  when  I 
heard  it  tinging  through  the  house. 
The  bell  was  not  answered.     For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  stood  ezpectanr, 
lacking  the  courage  to  ring  again. 
At  last  I  ventured.  At  the  close  of  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  a 
third  appeal,  the  door  was'opened.   A 
yoang  man,  pale  and  sickly-looking, 
stood  before  me.    He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.      His  hands  and  arms  were 
smeared  with  patches  of  dirt,  and  his 
face,  from  which  perspiration  was  fall- 
ing thickly,  matched  them.     His  eyes 
were  of  a  Ught  blue  colour,  and  deeply 
sunk  in  his  head.     He  fixed  them  on 
the  ground,  from  which  fact  you  might 
possibly  infer  that  he  was  modest  and 
bashfnl,  if  the  sinister  and  villanous 
expression  of  the  rest  of  his  features 
did  not  prove  him  at  once  to  be  as 
whittliverd  and  vicious,  as   he  was 
bine-eyed  and  whitefaced. 

**  Did  you  ring  before?"  he  enquir- 
ed in  a  surly  tone,  and  without  deign- 
ing to  look  at  me. 

**  I  did,"  I  answered,  with  some 
hauteur  ;  **  and  I  desire  to  speak  with 
your  master.'* 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  stupid,  by 
master  t "  was  the  elegant  reply. 
**  Here,  come  in,**  be  continued. 
"  Cnrse  the  door — this  is  how  half 
the  work  gets  spoilt.  He  may  Qnd 
somebody  else  to  be  porter,  or  else  a 
better  nun  to  stand  at  the  forge.  Well, 
come  in,  <;an*t  you  ?  Who  are  you? 
Wbat*s  your  business  ?  " 

"  Does  Mr  Chaser  live  here  ? "  I 
asked. 
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«*  Why,  of  course  he  does— you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do — didn't  you  say 
just  now  you  wanted  to  see  him? — 
why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean?** 

With  these  words  I  was  ushered,  or 
rather  pushed,  into  a  room  that  opened 
into  the  passage,  and  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  street  door.     The  pale- 
faced  youth  departed.    Who  was  he  ? 
Surely  not  a  relative  of  Mr  Chaser's  ? 
His  son,  for  instance  ?     Ob,  Heaven 
forbid  I  I  had  scarcely  time  to  notice 
two  red-coloured  prints  upon  the  wall 
—representations    of   Industry    and 
IdUnisa -^hetoT^    a  heavy  footstep 
warned  me  to  prepare  for  the  bodily- 
presence  of  Mr  Chaser  himself.     My 
pulse  leaped  higher  and  higher  as  the 
affecting  moment  of   our  interview 
drew  near.     How  delighted  he  would 
be  to  receive  me !   He  had  never  seen 
me  before.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  last  beheld  my  mother.   How 
he  would  grieve  to  hear  of  her  death  1 
How  bitterly  would  he  regret  the 
angry  words  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  my  father,  giving  rise  to  the 
family  quarrel  which  followed  so  soon 
afterwards  —  severing  them  entirely 
from  one  another.     A  fat,  unshaven 
gentleman  walked  in,  and  I  retreated 
involuntarily  a  pace  or  two.     He  also 
was  without  a  coat.    An  air  of  unmi- 
tigated vulgarity  pervaded  the  whole 
man,  and  1  prayed  internally  that  the 
fleshy  bulk  constituted  Mr  Chaser's 
foreman.     He  spoke— the  accent  was 
provincial — "  Well,  young  man,  and 
what  do  you  woant  with  me?** 

**  Mr  Chaser,  sir?**  I  asked,  too 
well  assured  already. 

**  Yes ;  you've  hit  it,"  he  answered 
with  a  grin.  '*  I  are  Chaser,  and  I 
are  awful  busy,  too,  so  Til  thank  you 
to  make  haste.** 

**  You  are  connected,  sir,  I  think, 
with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Stukely,** 
(I  looked  in  vain  in  Mr  Chaser's  eye 
for  some  glad  token  of  acknowledge- 
ment,) **  lately  resident  in  London  ?  ** 
I  continued,  in  dismay. 

**  Well,  and  wheat  of  that,  my  man  ? 
If  you  have  any  claim  on  that  there 
estate,  you  should  see  the  assignees. 
I  can't  help  you.  I  haven't  seen  the 
man  for  twenty  years,  and  I  doan't 
know  nothing  on  his  affairs.  My  only 
wonder  is,  he  wam't  in  the  Gcueette 
a  score  of  yearsago — asleepy-headed, 
obstinate,  old  stupid  ass.*' 
<<  I  am  his  son,  sir,**  I  answer^ 
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k\y — trombUDg  with  indignation. 

0  is  in  his  graye — ^you  must  not 
k  so  of  him." 

WhoatI "  be  exclaimed^  seemingly 
•rised,  but  laughing  very  lond, 

1  you  the  chap  as  went  to  college 

0  made  a  parson  on>  and  to  learn 
avagance,  as  if  they  didn't  teach 
St  enough  at  home  ?  Nice  notions 
n  for  working  people !  I  say/*  he 
3d,  tipping  me  what  I  supposed  to 
le  true  Brummagem  wink,  *'lt  was 
lly  fair  upon  the  creditors  to  be 
)g  your  pockets  up  there  when  he 
w  he  was  a-goiug  to  break.  I've 
'd  it  all,  you  see.  Wo  are  not 
ep,  you  see.  And  so  the  old  man's 
1 !  But  he  has  taken  care  of  you, 
ckon?" 

1  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 
Oh,  doan't  you  ?"  said  he,  looking 

f  cunning.  '<  Welly  then*  perhaps 
*ll  tell  me  whoat  you  have  come 
skofme?" 

Nothing,"  I  answered,  determinod 
hat  moment,  if  I  died  afterwards 
nrant,  not  to  become  indebted  to 
Chaser  for  a  sixpence. 
Noathtng? — that's  queer  at  any 
f.  Well — your  mother's  dead,  I 
r.  A  pretty  match  she  made  of  it 
ast.  I  toald  her  how  it  would  be 
nd  BO  did  every  body  else.  A  good 
nan,  too,  was  Mary.  I  loiked  your 
ther.  Many  a  frolic  I  are  had  with 
when  we  were  youngsters.  She 
\  a  tenderhearted  creature.  I 
ider  she  never  wrote  to  me ;  but 
be  had,  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  have 
wer6d  her,  for  I  hate  writing,  and 
)u1dn't  bear  your  father." 
)isgusted  as  I  had  become  in  this 
rt  space  of  time  with  Mr  Chaser, 
affectionate  remembrance  of  my 
ther  extracted  all  viciousness  from 
aversion  with  which  I  looked  upon 
1.  Furthermore,  his  mention  of 
dear  mother's  name  recalled  her 
.  sad  interview  with  me — ^her  latest 
h — my  own  solemn  promise  to  her, 
1 1  felt  that  I  dared  not  withhold  the 
er  which  I  had  engaged  to  place 
Mr  Chaser's  hands.  In  many 
igs  I  had  crossed  the  nearest 
hes  of  her  heart.  .  The  only  com- 
isation  that  I  ooald  offer  to  her 
mory  was  a  compliance  with  her 
ct  injunction.  What  if  a  shrinking 
se  of  vexation  and  of  shame  irri- 
id  me,  and  sought  to  hold  me  back? 
bat,  if  in  entreating  aid  from  such 
laUf  I  suffered  pangs  far  more  se- 
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vere  than  any  the  wide  and  open  world 
could  inflict  upon  me.  It  was  reason* 
able  and  just.  The  retribution  had 
commenced.  It  was  proper  that  I 
should  suffer.  I  placed  the  letter  on 
the  table. 

<'  And  whoat  do  you  call  that  there:** 
enquired  Mr  Chaser,  as  I  did  so. 

"  A  letter  from  my  mother,  ad- 
dressed to  you,  sir,  and  written  many 
months  ago." 

*'  And  whoy,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, didn't  you  send  it  by  the -post 
before  ?  That's  cheap  and  expeditious 
Uke." 

"  Read  it,  sir/  I  answered. 

"  Noa,  do  you  read  it  to  me.  I 
should  loike  to  hear  a  college  chap. 
That  must  be  foiae — cut  on." 

I  was  sick  at  heart ;  but  i  performed 
my  penance  faithfully,  and  read  on. 
It  was  a  long  epistle ;  such  as  I  ex- 
pected it  to  be.  First,  it  reverted*  and 
most  feelingly,  to  tho  distant  days 
which  they  had  passed  together^  nur- 
tured and  brought  up  under  one  roof 
^.but  soon  it  flow  to  its  main  object* 
that  of  securing  for  me  a  home  when 
my  own  should  have  passed  away. 
She  implored  her  cousin  to  receive  me, 
and  informed  him  that  her  deathbed 
would  \}e  made  easy  by  the  assanmee 
she  would  have  in  her  last  moments 
of  his  ready  agreement  with  her 
wishes." 

«  Well,  I  are  glad  of  that*  at  all 
events/'  said  Chaser,  when  I  had  fi- 
nished. 

<<  Of  what,  sir  ?  "  I  enquired. 

<<  Of  her  dying  easy  and  assured ; 
because  whatever  happens  now  can 
make  ne  difference  to  her.  I  doan't 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  My  lads 
have  done  their  schooling,  and  I  are 
too  old  to  learn  myself.  You  put  up 
for  a  schoolmaster,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  could  teach  the  r«- 
diments." 

"  Can  you  make  a  pair  of  breeches?  " 

**  A  pair  of  breeches!'* 

<*  Yes — boots*  or  any  thing  thafs 
useful  ?  You  doan't  expect  me  to  keep 
you  like  a  gentleman  at  college,  do 
you?  The  lads  are  wanting  clothes. 
If  yon  were  a  tailor  now*  you  might 
have  the  job." 

<<  I  am  willing  to  work,  air*"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  am  ready  to  learn ;  and  I 
come  to  you  only  in  obedience  to  my 
mother's  commands.  If  you  can  help 
me,  and  wish  to  help  me*  a  little  ridi- 
cule* and  a  few  harsh  words*  shall  not 
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Erefent  my  aceepting  a  favour  at  your 
aads.** 

*<  I  doanH  know  what  you  mean  by 
that  exactly.  I  suppose  its  sarce. 
Damn  it,  beggars  shouldn*t  be  sarcy, 
any  how  1 " 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr  Chaser 
would  at  this    moment   have   been 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusiony  if 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  lady  had 
Bot  permitted  the  train  of  angry  words, 
that  had  already  taken  ftre  on  my 
tongue,  to  go  out  without  explosion. 
The  lady  was  finely  dressed  ;  she  pre- 
sented a  marked,  and  I  thought  at 
first,  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  two 
male  beasts  with  whom  it  had  been 
my  unlucky  fate  to  engage  on  this 
eventful  morning.    Bhe  was  bedizened 
in  a  highly- coloured  gown,  and  a  pink 
tmrban  adorned  a  reddish  bead  of  hair. 
Her  person  was  short  and  thin,  and 
the  had  a  small  face  with  pinched-up 
features.     Her  mouth  was  very  small 
indeed  by  nature,  but  art  was  reducing 
its  dimensions  daily.     Could  she  live 
long  enough,  the  time  would  arrive  at 
length  for  its  closing  up  and  disap- 
pearance altogether.     It  will    have 
been  observed  that  in  the  language 
and   deportment  of  the    gentlemen, 
there  had  appeared  a  slight  uncouth- 
ness,  an  utter  absence^  in  fact,  of  the 
poUshed  ways   and  forms  of  life — 
those  smiling  agents,  who,  on  the 
ihortest  notice,  so  courteously  and  so 
ably  occupy  the  place  of  friendship — 
henelf  too  sacred  for  nndistinguishable 
mixing  in  the  world.    This  obvious 
fault  it  was  the  lady's  anxious  effort 
to  improve.    Her  method  was  a  pretty 
one.     As  I  have  said,  she  screwed 
and  drew  her  mouth  into  the  smallest 
and  genteelest,  shape,  and  words  fit 
only  for  a  lady's  lips  struggled  through 
it,  cut  and  polished,  and  qualified  for 
ears  as  royal  as  a  queen's.     What 
could  display  high  breeding  better 
than  such  a  mouth  and  such  speech  ? 
True  it  is  that  in  the  process  of  refin- 
ing, some  words  were  clipped  and 
mairaed>  shorn  of  a  few  proportions. 
But  much  might  be  forgiven  where 
the  intention  was  so  good  as  Mistress 
Chaser's.     Was  it  her  fault  that  V 
and   IF  would  still  play  masquerade 
upon  her  tongue — that  Feal  was  TFeal, 
and  flashing  Fashing  ?    Was  she  to 
blame  if  some  independent  and  unna- 
tural H  would  at  momentous  periods 
be  absent  without  leave;  and  could 
she  be  answerable  if  he  appeared  again 
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just  when  absenteeism  was  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  ?  How  willingly 
would  she  have  kept  the  unruly  al- 
phabet  in  order,  had  it  been  permitted 
her !  What  but  an  obedient  alphabet 
did  she  need,  in  order  to  become  a 
perfect  model  of  good  manners  and 
elegant  deportment  ?  Mr  Chaser  intro- 
duced me  in  his  own  offensive  manner 
to  the  fine  lady,  and  took  his  leave 
immediately,  informing  me,  as  ho  de- 
parted, that  it  was  very  plain  I  could 
be  of  no  use  to  him — ^there  was  nothing 
I  could  do  in  the  shop,  and  therefore 
he  could  be  of  no  possible  service  to 
me.  He  thought,  as  I  had  travelled 
from  London  on  purpose  to  see  him, 
that  I  might  as  well  stay  that  day  to 
dinner  s  if  I  did  so,  he  promised  to 
introduce  me  to  as  fine  *'  a  set  of 
cheops  as  had  ever  grown  out  of  loins, 
though  every  one  had  earned  his  liv- 
ing since  he  was  ten  year  old,  and 
ne*er  a  soul  of  the  lot  had  ever  been 
to  college."  He  grinned  and  left 
me.      ' 

The  plaited  lips  then  opened  slight- 
ly, and  a  few  syllables  escaped  them. 
**  You  are,  I  presume,  the  relative  of 
Mr  Chaser?" 

"  My  mother  was,  ma*am,'*  I  re- 
plied, waiving  all  personal  claim  to 
that  high  honour. 

**  He  is  a  noble  character,  is  he 
not  ?  The  true  John  Bull — the  Eng- 
lishman. There  is  no  hart  about 
him — none  at  all." 

<*  Very  little  ma*am,  I  think,*'  I  an- 
swered most  sincerely. 

**  You  hav^  been   introduced  to 
Master  William."    (^Master  to  rhyme 
with  disaster.) 
**  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate." 
"  He  told  me  that  he  had  spoken  to 
you. 

**  I  have  seen  no  one,  ma'am,  but  Mr 
Chaser,  and  the  man  who  came  to  the 
street  door." 

**  That  man,  as  you  design  him, 
was  Master  William.  Ho  is  our  eld- 
est boy — and  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
**  rough'*  department. 

"Where  then  presided  Mr  Chaser?" 
thought  I,  at  once  smiling  from  the 
very  depths  of  my  misery. 

'*  You  shall  see  all  the  boys  at  din- 
ner, Mr  Stukcly.    As  Mr  Chaser  said 
in  his  queent  way,  they  are  as  fine  a 
set  of  children  as  ever  you  beheld." 
**  Have  you  many  of  them,  ma*am  ?" 
*«  I  have  he\ehi"    Every  one  su- 
-  perintends  one  department— so  that  all 
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our  mea  are  constantly  under  our 
heyes." 

I  began  to  think  of  my  prospects^ 
and  to  consider  my  next  movements. 
I  spoke  mechanically  to  Mrs  Chaser— 
hardly  aware  of  my  questions^  or  con- 
scious of  her  replies. 

'*  Have  you  any  daughters^  ma*am  ?  ** 
I  asked,  for  want  of  a  better  question. 

"  One,  Mr  Stukely — Miss  Eliza. 
She  is  now  at  ome  for  the  oly days- 
Do  you  hoar  that— listen  T* 

«»  What,  ma'am  ?" 

"  The  dear  at  her  piano.  Miss 
Eliza  is  twelye  years  old — she  will  be 
quite  accomplished.  She  has  a  for- 
tune from  my  father  of  her  own.  She 
will  settle  very  well." 

"  No  doubt*  ma^am.** 

*'  You  6hall  see  her,  Mr  Stukely. 
She  is  a  simple-minded  creature- 
all  life  and  nature.  I  will  call  her — 
Miss  Eliza—Miss  Eliza,**  bawled  the 
good  lady  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 

There  was  a  loud  giggle  in  reply, 
and  nothing  more. 

"  She  is  such  a  timid  creature.  I 
must  fetch  her. — Pardon  me." 

The  lady  curtsied  and  vanished 
from  my  presence,  with  a  dignity, 
which,  cut  up  in  little,  would  have 
furnished  handsomely  a  dozen  families. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  in  active 
expectation  of  the  threatened  visita- 
tion. It  did  not  come.  By  degrees 
I  ceased  to  IooIl  for  it,  and  at  last  I 
let  it  pass  from  my  remembrance  al- 
together. My  mind  had  weightier 
thought  to  bear,  and  it  came  with  fear- 
ful pressure.  What  was  I  to  do? 
.—whither  flee  next  for  help  ?  The  last, 
the  only  hope,  was  dissipated.  The 
anchor  to  which  I  had  fondly  held. 
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dreaming  of  stability  and  security,  had 
slipped  from  my  clutch*  and  had  cast 
me  hopelessly  adrift  I  felt  the  hot 
blood  mono  ting  to  my  cheek  and  brain, 
as  I  took  courage  to  look  with  8teadi> 
ness  upon  my  isolated,  desperate  con- 
dition. The  room  grew  too  confined; 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  breathed,  and 
I  rushed  into  the  open  air.  *'  Never,** 
I  vowed,  **  should  that  inhuman  door 
be  closed  Again  upon  me.'*  Bat  I 
walked  afterwards  for  three  hours 
through  the  long  streets  of  the  strange 
town,  and  again  and  again  I  found 
myself  before  the  only  dwelling  that 
contained  human  creatures  who  knew 
me,  to  whom  I  could  speak— and  I 
was  inclined  to  ring  the  bell  again— to 
obtain  admittance— ask  advice— seek 
aid.  Twenty  times,  pride,  anger,  and 
disgust,  interposed  to  reatridn  my  steps, 
and  to  protect  me  against  further  in- 
sult— if  not  from  further  saffenng  and 
sorrow.  Weakness,  indinaUoo,  the 
fear  of  starvation,  of  a  horrid  death 
from  hunger — these  were  in  the  oppo- 
site balance,  and  I  was  content  at 
length  to  submit  to  new  mortification 
—to  deeper  self-  abasement.  The  man 
had  asked  me  to  his  table.  Who  knew 
what  would  arbe  firom  such  a  meeting 
— what  sparks  of  generosity  and  ten- 
der feeling  might  be  elicited  from  the 
social  board  ?  It  was  due  to  my  poor 
mother  to  make  one  more  attempt. 
This  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me  be* 
fore.  I  was  glad  to  find  it  rising  thu 
to  check  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
my  evil  passions—passions  that  ever 
repay  indulgence  by  treachery  and 
betrayal.  Emboldened  by  the  insti- 
gation of  a  virtuous  principle,  sustain- 
ed by  its  presence,  once  more  I  viiited 
my  relatives. 
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DR  JAM1E80N  8  SCOTTISH  DICTIONABT. 


Thb  memory  of  Dr  JamiesoD  de- 
series  to  be  cherished  by  his  country- 
men with  reverence  and  gratitude. 
This  amiable  and  excellent  man  can 
claim  the  praise  of  having,  in  no  or- 
dinary degree,  by  his  innocent  and 
patriotic  pursuits^  cultivated  that  love 
of  country,  and  that  study  of  native 
ebaraetery  which  contribute  so  much 
to  foster  a  generous  emulation  and  a 
salutary  self-respect.  He  devoted  the 
learned  leisure  of  a  long  life  to  the 
investigation  of  our  vernacular  lan« 
gnage  and  literature,  and  has  widely 
disseminated  a  knowledge  and  an  ad- 
miration of  both  among  all  who  claim 
acquaintance  with  European  philo- 
logy. While  the  poems  of  Burns,  and 
the  romances  of  Scott,  have  endeared 
the  graces  of  our  modern  Doric  to 
many  a  feeling  heart  and  lively  fancy, 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage has  reached  the  minds  of  the 
scientific  as  well  as  of  the  simple,  and 
recalls  the  important  truth,  that  the 

f phraseology  which  astonishes  or  de- 
ights  us  in  the  Antiqnary  or  the 
Heart  of  BftidLothian,  in  the  vision  of 
Alloway  Kirk  or  the  Address  to  the 
Mountain  Daisy,  is  not  wholly  the 
rude  dialect  of  rustic  men ;  but  is  a 
relic  of  a  rich  and  noble  tongue,  which, 
in  the  compositions  of  Barbour,  Dun- 
bar, and  Douglas,  could  rival  the  con- 
temporary productions  of  England 
herself. 

We  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
appearance  of  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
Scottish  Dictionary,  to  offer  our  humble 
ffftffff^ita  of  the  merits  of  the  work  and 
of  its  author ;  and  as  this  new  edition 
does  not  profess  to  give  any  correctory 
annotations,  or  any  deduction  of  the 
science  to  a  more  modem  stage  of  its 
progress,  it  seems  the  more  necessary 
to  submit  some  observations,  which 
may  assist  our  readers  in  appreciating 
the  precise  weight  and  authority  to 
which  the  dictionary  is  entitled. 

The  industry  of  Dr  Jamieson  as  a 
lexicographer  is  entitled  to  the  high- 
est praise.  He  has  diligently  amass- 
ed a  vast  store  of  valuable  materials, 
and  has  collected  all  the  scattered  ra^s 
of  elneidadon  which  he  found  withm 
hu  reach.  Numerous  illustrative 
works  of  northern  history,  philology, 
md  antiquities^  were  explored  by  him^ 


with  a  labour  which  love  alone  could 
have  maintained ;  and  if  all  our  other 
monuments  should  perish,  the  result 
of  Dr  Jamieson*s  researches  would 
still  afford  an  intelligible  and  honour- 
able representation  of  our  national 
dbposition  and  peculiarities.  His 
pages  present  many  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  habits  and  modes  of  life,  the 
passages  of  joy  and  sadness,  the  scenes 
of  mourning  and  of  merry-making, 
which  prevailed  among  a  people  of 
remarkable  character,  sedate  and  seri- 
ous, devout  and  intellectual,  yet  filled 
with  strong  passions  and  warm  fancies, 
and  possessing  a  keen  sense  both  of 
ridicule  and  of  tenderness.  His  cita- 
tions of  vernacular  poetry  supply  a 
bright  anthology  of  genius  of  a  cor- 
responding kind — rustic  simplicity  and 
heartfelt  kindliness,  broad  humour 
and  riotous  merriment,  biting  sarcasm 
and  sagacious  thought.  These  ele- 
ments were  caught  and  collected  at  a 
time  when  they  were  yet  well  under- 
stood, and  when  thev  still  wore  those 
marked  features  which  time  and  re- 
finement have  been  rapidly  effacing. 
As  a  rich  repository  of  native  litera-. 
ture,  manners,  add  antiquities,  the 
great  work  of  Dr  Jamieson  may  be 
considered  as  invaluable  to  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Of  Dr  Jamieson*s  merits  as  a  phi- 
lologer  we  must  speak  with  more  cau- 
tion and  qualification.  It  is  perhaps 
little  discredit  to  him  that  his  know- 
ledge of  kindred  languages  was  more 
derived  from  the  hottuB  siccus  of  in- 
dexes and  vocabularies,  than  imbibed 
amidst  the  living  groves  and  breath- 
ing gardens  of  literature  and  speech. 
But  it  must  be  further  confessed  that 
he  had  imperfectly  mastered  the  pecu- 
culiar  types  and  transitions  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues,  as  connected  or 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  that 
generally  he  was  an  unskilful  etymo* 
legist,  and  a  lax  grammarian. 
'  In  adverting  to  faults  which  truth 
wOl  not  suffer  us  to  conceal,  it  is  ex- 
clusively our  object  to  guard  against 
their  influence  on  others,  and  not  on 
account  of  their  existence  to  detract 
from  the  personal  merits  of  the  man. 
In  speaking  of  Dr  Jamieson  as  we 
have  done  in  this  respect,  we  feel  how 
little  it  tends  to  his  dispraise  when 
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we  advert  to  the  imperfections  and 
inaccuracies  of  Johnson's  great  work 
in  the  same  deparkinentf  and  remem- 
ber how  the  public  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  empty  and  impudent  quackeries 
of  Tooke.  The  last  thirty  years  have 
done  more  for  Teutonic  philology 
than  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
previous  century.  Dr  Jamieson 
studied  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  a 
period  which  preceded  the  recent  dis- 
coveries ;  and  he  has  now  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  read  and  criticized 
after  those  discoveries  have  been  ma- 
tured and  made  familiar.  Those  who 
have  been  even  partially  initiated  in 
the  rigid  schools  of  the  present  day, 
are  apt  to  look  with  contempt  and 
surprise  on  others  with  whom  Wachter 
and  Juniusi  or  even  Ihre  and  Ade- 
lung,  are  still  infallible  authorities. 
But  our  excellent  lexicographer  was 
too  old  to  profit  by  this  modern  refor- 
mation, even  if  its  results  had  reached 
his  ears,  and,  like  the  monk  with  the 
misprinted  missal,  he  would  probably 
to  the  last  have  preferred  his  old 
mumpsimus  to  our  new  tumptimiu. 

An  occurrence  in  Dr  Janiieson's  life, 
which  seems  to  have  awakened  his 
attention  to  the  studies  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him,  gave  them 
also  unfortunately  an  erroneous  direc- 
tion. The  incident  to  which  we  refer, 
is  alluded  to  in  his  ortginal  dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  dictionary,  and  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  biographical  memoir 
inserted  in  the  present  edition:  — 

**  The  doctor  bad  not  yet  projected  his 
great  work,  the  dictionary ;  the  first  idea 
of  which  arose  accideutally  from  the  con- 
versation  of  one  of  the  many  distinguished 
persons  whom  he  met  at  Mr  Dempster's 
residence ;  Dunnichen  being  long  the 
frequent  rendezvous  of  not  merely  the 
most  eminent  men  of  Scotland,  but  of 
such  leurned  foreigners  as  from  time  to 
time  visited  the  country.  This  was  the 
learned  Grim  Thorkelin,  professor  of  aa- 
tiquiltes  in  Copenhagen.  Up  to  this  pe- 
riod Dr  Jamieson  had  held  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  Scottish  is  not  a  lan- 
guage, and  nothing  more  than  a  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  English,  or  at  least  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  learned  Danish  pro- 
fessor first  undeceived  him — though  full 
conviction  came  tardily — and  proved,  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  there  are  many  words 
*  in  our  national  tongue  wbf  eh  have  never 
passed  through  the  channel  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  noT  been  spoken  in  England. 
B«fore  UaviDg  Diumidieni  Thotkelin  re- 


quested the  doctor  to  note  down  for  him 
all  the  singular  words  used  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  how  vulgar  he 
might  himself  consider  them ;  and  to  give 
the  received  meaning  of  eaoh.  Jamieson 
laughed  at  the  request,  saying*  *  What 
.would  you  do,  sir,  with  our  vulgsr  words  ? 
they  are  merely  corruptions  of  English.* 
Thorkelin,  who  spoke  English  fluently, 
replied  wiih  considerable  warmth, '  If  that 
fantast  Johnson  had  said  so,  I  would 
have  forgiven  kirn,  because  of  his  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  :  but  I  cannot  m^e 
the  same  excuse  for  you,  when  you  speak 
in  this  contemptuous  manner  of  the  lan- 
guage of  your  country,  which  is,  in  fact, 
more  ancient  than  the  English.  I  have 
now  Kpcnt  four  months  in  Angus  and 
Sutherland,  and  I  have  met  with  between 
three  and  four  hundred  words  purely 
Gothic,  that  were  never  used  in  An- 
glo-Saxon. You  wilt  admit  that  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Gothic.  I 
am  a  Goth,  a  native  of  Iceland,  the  in- 
habitants of  whieh  are  an  unmixed  raee, 
who  speak  the  same  language  which  their 
ancestors  brought  from  Norway  a  tlioa- 
sand  years  ago.  All  or  most  of  th«aa 
words  which  I  have  noted  down^  are  fa- 
miliar to  me  in  my  native  island.  If  you 
do  not  find  out  the  sense  of  some  of  the 
terms  which  strike  you  as  singular,  send 
them  to  me;  and  I  am  pretty  certain  I 
shall  be  able  to  explain  them  to  you.' 
Jamieson,  to  oblige  the  learned  straogar, 
forthwith  purchased  a  twopenny  paper 
book,  and  began  to  write  down  all  the  re- 
roarkable  or  uncouth  words  of  the  district. 
From  such  small  beginnings,  made  more 
than  twenty  years  before  any  part  of  the 
work  was  published,  arose  the  four  large 
quarto  volumes  of  his  picTioNAav  avd 
SUPPLXMKNT,  the  revolution  in  his  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  langoairr, 
and  that  theory  of  its  origin  whieh  he  has 
maintained  in  the  learned  disaertacioas 
which  accompany  the  dictionaiy.'* 

We  have  much  respect  for  Professor 
Thorkelin  as. a  learned  and  laborious 
mau ;  but  when  we  think  of  him  in  con- 
nexion with  Anglo-  Saxon  philologj, 
and  as  aneditor  of  the  Poem  of  Beowulf, 
under  the  title  "  De  Danorum  Rebos 
GestiB,'*  which  is  probably  the  most 
blundering  book  that  ever  issued  from 
tho  press,  we  cannot  recognise  him 
as  an  eminent  judge  io  such  matters, 
and  the  conversation  which  is  here 
aaid  to  have  been  held  con  firms  our 
distrust.  The  Icelanderboasts  of  being 
a  Goth — an  q>pellation  to  which  he  was 
only  entitled  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  U  i«  due  to  a  Cockney  or  a 
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Datehman.  Bat  the  bias  was  given, 
aDd  it  affected  the  whole  tenor  of  Dr 
Jamieson's  Hiture  studies.  He  sought, 
and  seemed  to  find,  a  Scandinayian  cba« 
racter  in  all  the  features  of  enr  Yerna- 
cular  tongue,  and  Scandinairian  autho« 
rities  were  almost  exclusively  consulted 
for  its  illostration.  In  his  list  of  re- 
ferenee8>  we  find  indeed  the  diction- 
aries of  Wachter  and  of  Kilian  ;  the 
one  an  antiquated  work  by  an  able 
and  elegant  writer,  the  other  a  useful, 
bnt  undigested  mass  of  miscellaneous 
and  anomalous  words,  collected  from 
all  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
needing  to  be  analyzed  and  authenti- 
cated before  they  could  he  beneficially 
resorted  to.  But  Dr  Jamieson's  fa- 
▼onrite  authorities,  quoted  on  all  occa- 
sions, both  in  and  out  of  season,  are, 
Gudmundus  Andreee  for  Icelandic,  and 
Ihre  for  Suio-gothic  or  Swedish — the 
first  of  them  a  very  respectable  old 
wife,  the  second  an  accurate  and  exten- 
sive scholar,  whose  judgment  and  mo- 
desty would  have  shrunk  from  the  un- 
due pre-eminence  thus  assigned  to  his 
very  complete  and  valuable  elucidation 
of  a  local  idiom.  For  the  native  works 
on  philology  by  more  recent  Germa- 
nic writers,  we  look  in  vain  in  Dr 
Jamieson's  list,  and  we  suspect  he 
was  little  acqudnted  Ivith  their  exist- 
ence. Haltaus's  excellent  law-glos- 
sary, Adelung*s  standard  dictionary, 
the  works  of  Frisch  and  Fulda,  and  the 
meritorious  dissertation  of  the  Dutch 
Ten  Kate,  one  of  the  first  successful 
attempts  at  a  comparative  view  of  the 
Teutonic  languages,  nnght  all  have 
been  consulted  with  advantage,  but 
seem  never  to  have  been  dreamed  of; 
while  tiiere  is  something  still  more 
singular  and  surprising  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  elaborate  Scottish  diction- 
ary, without  the  slightest  aid  even 
from  the  Idioticon  Hamburgense  of 
Michael  Richey,  or  from  the  Bre- 
misch  and  Niedersachsisch  Worter- 
buch>  an  indispensable  companion  In 
labours  of  this  description.  In  like 
manner  the  original  Low  -  Saxon 
writers  seem  to  have  been  entirely  ne- 
glected ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
Scottish  lexicograpl  er*s  shelves  con** 
tained  a  copy  even  of  Reineke  Vo8»  the 
great  mirror  of  the  mind  and  lan- 
guage of  Nortliern  Germany  in  the 
middle  ages.  Of  Frisian  authorities, 
which  oHght  also  have  been  referred 
to  with  mnch  benefit,  Dr  Jamieson*8 
catalogue  is  equally  hare.    We  cannot 
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but  think  that  if  his  attention  bad 
been  turned  as  much  to  these  ohjecta 
of  comparison  as  to  those  of  a  Scandi* 
navian  origin,  his  conclusions  would 
have  been  different  and  more  impartial^ 
and  they  would  certainly  have  been 
entitled  to  greater  weight. 

The  one-sided  views  thus  formed  by 
Dr  Jamieson,  and  embodied  in  his  dic- 
tionary so  far  back  as  the  year  1808, 
when  it  was  first  published,  produced 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  study  of  our 
vernacular  idiom  and  national  anti- 
quities, by  drawing  an  imaginary  line 
of  separation  on  the  side  ^th  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  and  of  our  Germanic 
kinsmen.  Much  time,  we  eoncetve, 
has  been  wasted  in  pursuing  a  false 
scent,  and  we  are  now  destitute  of  a 
great  body  6f  important  illustration, 
which  might  have  been  directed  on  our 
ancient  laws  and  language,  if  it  had 
been  sought  for  in  the  right  quarter, 
and  accumulated  with  the  same  dili- 
gence that  has  been  thus  misemployed. 
We  believe,  that  among  the  best 
judges,  Dr  Jamieson's  theory  has  for 
many  years  been  generally  exploded, 
and  from  time  to  time  its  errors  have 
been  partially  exposed.  But  we  are 
desirous  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  reviewing  the  subject,  and  collect- 
ing together  as  we  best  mav,  the  scat- 
tered observations  which  it  has  already 
excited,  or  vrhich'  the  more  accurate 
and  precise  ideas  of  the  day  are  cal- 
culated to  suggest. 

We  would  not  be  considered  as 
here  intending  to  speak  in  a  depreci- 
ating tone  of  the  merits  of  Icelandic  or 
Scandinavian  literature,  or  of  its  use- 
fulness as  illustrating  all  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages.  The  slightest  know- 
ledge of  it  will  teach  us  to  estimate 
highly  its  intrinsic  value  and  relative 
importance.  Though  probably  less 
ancient  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  its 
monuments  are  peculiarly  instructive^ 
both  from  their  number  and  extend 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
retained  longer  the  creed  and  charac- 
ter of  Teutonic  Paganism.  The 
£lder  Edda,  as  finally .  edited  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ama-Magnean 
Curators,  is  an  unrivalled  treasure  of 
Teutonic  antiquities,  and  afibrds  the 
best  key  to  the  mythological  opinions^ 
and  to  many  obscurities,  customs,  and 
idioms,  of  kindred  tribes.  Bnt  we 
are  now  speaking  of  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  the  Scottish 
nation  and  the  nationa  of  Seandina- 
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▼Ian  origin-^a  question  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  the  Scandina- 
vian language  or  compositions  majr 
deserve  to  be  held. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that 
our  vernacular  tongue  has  been  affect- 
ed by  Scandinavian  iafluences  to  a 
considerable  degree*  or  that  there  Is  a 
large  admixture  of  Norse  blood  in  the 
veins  of  our  countrymen.  The  inter- 
course of  Danes  and  Norwegians  with 
Scotland  must  have  been  frequent  and 
extensive*  though  scarcely  perhaps  so 
much  so  as  in  the  case  of  England ; 
and  traces  of  that  intercourse  would 
appear  in  our  own  language  as  well 
as  in  that  of  our  neighbours.  But 
the  material  enquiry  relates  to  the 
great  and  general  body  of  the  Scottish 
people  and  their  language,  not  to 
exceptional  or  accidental  portions  of 
either. 

The  theory  of  Dr  Jamieson  is,  that 
the  Scottish  language  is  not  a  dialect 
or  diversity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
is  derived  from  a  different  and  a  purer 
source,  being  lineally  descended  from 
the  language  of  the  Picts,  whom  he 
considers  to  have  been  a  Scandinavian 
tribe.  In  considering  this  doctrine, 
we  have  no  intention  to  enter  on  the 
Pictish  controversy,  as  to  which  we 
shall  merely  observe,  in  passing,  that  it 
seems  now  to  have  been  nearly  decided, 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  best  opi- 
nions, in  favour  of  the  Celtic  origin  of 
that  people.  But  looking  to  Dr 
Jamieson^s  theory  in  a  broader  view, 
it  resolves  into  two  propositions — Is^ 
That  from  an  early  period  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Scottish  lowlands  were 
Teutonic ;  and  2d,  That  these  Teu- 
tonic iuhabitants  were  Scandinavian, 
not  Saxon.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  these  opinions,  taken  in  their 
combined  result,  are  not  supported  by 
any  sufficient  grounds,  and  that,  so  far 
as  evidence  on  the  subject  exists,  they 
are  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

When  we  consider  the  materials 
which  we  possess  for  theorizing  on 
this  question,  we  must  be  struck  with 
the  rashness  of  those  who  hazard  any 
dogmatic  opinion  upon  it  at  all,  and 
still  more  of  those  who  construct  a 
theory  which  would  draw  a  line  of 
distinction,  in  point  of  origin,  between 
the  Teutonic  speech  of  one  part  of  the 
island  and  that  of  the  other.  Let  us 
attend  to  a  few  indisputable  facts 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
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this  enquiry,  but  which  we  are  often 
apt  to  overlook. 

1.  Our  historical  information  as  to  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  Picts  is,  at 
the  best,  vague  and  imperfect;  and  sup- 
posing even  it  could  be  held  that  they 
were  of  Teutonic  blood,  we  are  desti- 
tute of  any  records  which  can  defini- 
tively determine  to  what  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  family  they  belonged. 

2.  We  are  entirely  destitute  of  any 
remains  of  the  Pictish  language  which 
can  afford  us  assistance  in  our  search ; 
for  the  single  word  transmitted  to  as 
to  which  a  Pictish  character  is  gene- 
rally ascribed,  is,  in  the  most  favourable 
view  for  Dr  Jamieson's  friends,  a  com- 
pound of  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  and  the 
Teutonic  portion  of  it  shows  no  Indi- 
cation of  belonging  to  one  dialect  more 
than  to  another. 

3.  We  are  destitute  of  any  biatori- 
cal  record  which  accounts  with 
certainty  for  the  immigration  of  the 
general  mass  of  Scottish  lowlanders 
from  any  Teutonic  country.  We  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  be  destitute  of  any 
history  of  Scotland  at  all,  till  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

4.  We  are  entirely  destitute  of  any 
remains  of  the  early  Teutonic  languag-e 
of  Scotland.  Not  a  fragment  of  it 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  any  shape. 
While  we  can  refer  to  a  large  and 
various  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture, extending,  without  material 
change  or  adulteration,  over  a  range 
of  several  hundred  years,  between  the 
7th  and  the  11th  century,  and  while 
every  other  Teutonic  nadon  of  im- 
portance has  something  of  the  same 
kind  to  show,  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  corresponding  period.  Is 
an  utter  blank.  The  most-  ancient 
vernacular  composition  which  Scot- 
land can  boast,  must  be  referred,  at 
the  very  earliest,  to  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  if  Indeed  there  are  any 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth. And  in  what  state  is  the  lan- 
guage then  presented  to  us  ?  In  any 
thing  but  a  pure  Teutonic  form.  We 
know,  from  analogy,  that  if  it  had  a 
previous  existence,  it  must  have  pos« 
sessed  those  minute  inflections,  and 
those  distinctions  of  grammatical  gen- 
der which  belong  to  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  race,  and  which  assimi- 
late them  so  closely  to  the  languages 
of  classical  antiquity.  But  the  Scot- 
tish language,  m  its  earliest  known 
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foMDy  is  foaod  abready  to  be  ma-  which  Dr  Jamieson  somewhat  boldly 
tikted  of  these  pecnliariiiest  and  attempts  the  solution,  and  which  we 
not  only  so,  but  to  be  largely  com-  humbly  think  would  require  the  nice 
bined  with  a  foreign  tongae»  and  as  analysis  and  unerring  sagacity  of  a 
highly  Normanized  as  the  language  philological  Cuvier,  capable  of  breath. 
of  £ngland>  from  which  indeed,  at  ing  life  into  dead  bones,  and  of  con- 
that  period,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  strnoting  a  living  creature  out  of  a  toe 
distinguifehed,  and  from  which  it  is  as  or  a  tooth. 

little  distinguishable,  as  one  provincial  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  body 

dialeet  of  a  country  is  from  another.  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  history 

5.  We  know,  generally,  that  at  dif-  had  perbhed,  and  that  we  possessed 
ferent  periods  anterior  to  the  first  ap-  in  English  nothing  earlier  than  Robert 
pearance  of  the  Scottish  language  in  de  Brunne  and  Chaucer.  In  such  a 
any  anthentic  shape,  the  inhabitants  case  it  would  require  no  small  skill  to 
ofthe  country  must  by  war,  commerce,  reanimate  the  Teutonic  portion  of 
and  colonisation,  have  had  a  large  our  language,  and  refer  it  to  the  old 
interoonrse  and  admixture  with  other  Saxon,  which,  in  that  view,  would  be 
Teutonic  nations — with  Danes,  with  its  nearest  known  relative,  and  we 
Flemings,  and  with  Saxons — sufficient  might  certainly  expect  a  good  many 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  schismatics,  who  would  found  on  the 
various  peculiarities  of  speech  from  all  Lirge  admixture  of  Danbb  peculiarities 
and  each  of  these  sources.  which  it  presents,  as  clearly  indicating 

6.  We  know  that  the  Anglo-  Saxon  its  Scandinavian  origin.  The  case 
Itself  was  not  a  uniform  or  unmixed  supposed  would  resemble  the  actual 
tongue,  but,  like  all  other  languages,  state  of  the  question  regarding  the 
was  diversified  by  local  dialects,  and  Scottish  language,  as  to  which,  in  the 
interspersed  with  exotic  words ;  and  absence  of  all  authentic  history,  and 
consequently  that  its  literary  menu-  of  all  original  monuments,  our  con- 
ments,  while  aiming  at  a  lefined  style  jectures,  in  so  far  as  they  diverge 
and  classical  standard,  cannot  be  relied  from  the  plain  and  simple  appearances 
on  as  fully  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  forms  of  things,  must  be  in  the  highest  de- 
or  varieties,  much  less  as  revealing  that  gree  hazardous  and  precipitate. 
under-current  of  homely  phraseology.  In  addition  to  the  mere  absence  of 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  earlier  monuments  or  information,  we 
common  speech,  but  which  is  so  sel-  have  this  material  circumstance  to  dis- 
doro  embodied  in  any  early  literature,  turb  our  speculations ;  that  when  the 

Keeping  these  premises  before  us,  Scottish  language  does  appear  in  a 
which  we  humbly  think  are  beyond  written  form,  it  resembles  the  language 
all  question,  we  revert  to  the  enquiry  of  England  so  closely,  that  no  two 
in  which  Dr  Jamieson  and  others  of  forms  of  speech  can  be  pointed  out 
the  same  school  have  expended  so  that  have  so  strong  a  similarity.  It  is 
much  labour  and  ingenuity.  That  in  the  face  of  this  clear  and  near  re- 
enquiry  is  amply  this— What  was  the  semblance  that  Dr  Jamieson  and  his 
character  of  the  early  Teutonic  Ian-  followers  would  seek  to  persuade  us 
guag9,  and  of  the  early  Teutonic  people  that  the  Scottish  tongue,  of  which  we 
of  Scotland — ^a  language  of  which  we  have  no  other  or  earlier  monuments, 
have  no  monuments  whatever  in  a  was  in  its  unknown  original  shape 
primitive  shape,  and  a  people  of  whom  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
we  have  n<^authentic  history,  till  1000  sister  kingdom.  It  may  be  possible 
or  1200  years  after  their  alleged  intro-  to  make  out  this  proposition  ;  but  can- 
duction  into  the  country  ?  Given  dour  must  confess  that  it  cannot  be 
merely  the  writings  of  Barbotu*,  and  easy  to  do  so,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  romance  of  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  the  strongest  light  thrown  on  the  ob- 
Grene  Knight,  or  even,  if  you  will,  the  scnrity  of  previous  ages,  ought  to  per- 
aj^ryphal  Sir  Tristrem  himself,  all  suade  us  that  two  things  so  strikingly 
of  which  are  in  a  Normanized  tongue,  alike  in  their  Yisible  manifestations 
and  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  four-  were  at  one  time  distinguished  by 
teenth  century — ^to  tell  what  was  the  substantial  diversities.  The  common 
nature  of  the  pure  Teutonic  Scotch,  arguments  employed  are  wholly  in- 
spoken  ]  000  or  even  500  years  before,  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If  it  be  said 
when  the  Normans  had  not  been  that  Scotch  is  in  some  points  widely 
heard  of?    That  is  the  problem  of   different  from  Anglo- Saxon,  why,  so 
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is  English ;  yet  we  know  that  English 
is  a  product  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
vernacular  Scotch  may  have  at  this 
day»  and  may  have  had  from  an  early 
period^  peculiarities  for  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  even  the  English 
will  not  acconnt.  But  who  shall  tell 
uSf  in  the  absence  of  aathentic  records, 
by  what  influences  and  at  what  periods 
these  peculiarities  have  been  intro- 
duced»  in  the  course  of  events  and 
vicissitudes  of  many  centuries  ?  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Scottish 
and  English  dialects  are  literally 
identical,  but  whether  they  are  diver- 
sified more  than  can  be  explained  by 
casual  and  superficial  causes ;  or 
whether  we  have  clear,  unequivocal, 
and  solid  reasons  for  inferring  that  the 
Scotch  language,  if  we  could  distiuct- 
ly  see  it  during  the  period  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  wrapped  in  total  darkness, 
was  radically  different  from  its  sister, 
and  therefore  radically  different  from 
itself  in  the  only  living  shape  in  which 
it  has  been  preserved.     The  change 


alone  would  seek  in  such  a  eomposi- 
tioQ  any  reason  or  room  for  InferriDg 
a  Scandinavian  as  opposed  to  an  An- 
glian structure.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  an  over-anxiety  to  assert  onr 
national  dignity  has  led  our  coun- 
trymen to  maintain  the  original  inde- 
pendence, not  only  of  the  two  crownt 
in  point  of  sovereignty,  but  of  the  two 
countries  in  point  of  community  of 
blood :  a  feeling  nearly  the  counter- 
part of  that  which  makes  some  Ameri- 
cans  of  the  present  day  indignant  that 
their  language  should  still  be  called 
English.  It  were  enough  for  our  re- 
putation, we  humbly  think,  that  con- 
nected as  the  two  nations  were  by  the 
nearest  consanguinity,  the  poorer  and 
humbler  of  the  two  was  able  to  main- 
tain her  ground  in  arts  as  well  as  in 
arms,  and  to  contribute  her  fair  con- 
tingent to  the  advancement  and  cele- 
brity of  their  common  language. 

If  there  be  grounds  for  holding  that* 
independently  of  any  influx  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  there  was  a  direct  colouiza- 


that  made  Scotch  so  like  English,  if    tion  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Scotland 


it  was  not  originally  so,  must  have  been 
very  great,  and  the  necessity  of  such 
an  unexplained  supposition,  should 
fnduce  us  to  be  cautious  in  giving  way 
to  conjectures  which  in  any  view 
must  be  unsatisfactory. 

If  we  adopt  the  general  opinion, 
that  the  verses  quoted  by  Wintown 
as  having  been  composed  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  have  come  to  us  in 
an  authentic  form,  we  must  see  in 
full  force  the  tendency  of  the  views 
above  suggested.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  peculiar  word,  which  is 
either  French  or  Gaelic,  these  lines 
are  pure  English,  and,  if  analyzed, 
can  be  correctly  referred  to  genuine 
elements  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man character.  They  are  worth  in- 
serting, to  remind  us  of  their  true 
bearing  and  great  importance : 

Qnhen  Alyiander,  cure  kyng,  wes  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le. 
Away  wes  $<ms  of  ale  and  brede. 

Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle. 
Cure  gold  wes  changyd  into  lede, 

Christ,  born  in-to  virgynyte. 
Succour  Scotland,  and  remede, 

That  stad  is  in  perplex! te. 

Looking  at  this  relic  as  the  earliest, 
or  as  a  very  early,  specimen  of  the 
language,  and  as  affording  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  stock,  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  prejudice  or  presumption 


from  continental  countries,  it  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  that  such 
colonies  were  of  Scandinavian  and 
not  of  Grermanic  origin.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  much  of  our  laws  and 
some  part  of  our  language  have  been 
derived  from  lower  Germany ;  and 
we  are  certain  that  at  least  as  many 
of  our  peculiarities  may  be  referred 
to  that  source  as  to  Scandinavian 
countries ;  though  we  must  observe, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  original 
identity  of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
makes  it  difficult  often  to  tell  from 
what  section  of  them,  in  particular,  any 
custom  or  expression  has  been  derived. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  give  a  more 
characteristic  specimen  of  Dr  Jamie- 
8on*s  industry  and  candour,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  his  mistaken  preposses- 
sions in  this  respect,  than  is  supplied 
by  the  following  articles^in  the  Dic- 
tionary and  Supplement  under  the 
word  Steelbow  :— 

Steslbow  Goods. — "  Those  goods  on  a 
farm  which  may  not  be  carried  off  by  a 
removing  tenant,  as  being  the  propert|r  of 
the  landlord,  ( S.  see  Supp,) 

"  Till  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  landlords,  the  better  to  enable 
their  tenants  to  cultivate  and  sow  their 
farms,  frequently  delivered  to  them,  at 
their  entry,  com,  straw,  cattle,  or  inatm- 
ments  of  tillage,  which  got  the  name  of 
steeWow  ffoods,  under  eondiUon  that  the 
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like,  in  quantity  and  quality,  should  be     at  the  expiration  of  the  leaie,  the  farmer 
re-delivered  by  the  tenant  at  the  expira-     sliall  leave  cattle  of  an  eqaal  value  to  those 


lion  of  the  lease/  {Er*kine*$  Instit.  B.  ii. 
T.  6,  S  12.) 

**  *  The  stocking  in  Sanday,  belonging 
to  the  proprietor.  i«  called  steelbowt*  (P. 
Cross.,  Orkney  Statuft.  Ace,  vii.  472.) 

^  This  term,  which  appears  to  be  very 
ancient,  may  be  deduced  from  Tent. 
Uf.U-enf  Su-  G.  staell-a,  to  place,  and 
Teut.  6ouui,  a  field,  q.  goods  placed  on  a 
fcarm,  or  attached  to  it ;  or  A.  S.  stael. 
So,  G.  ttaell,  lucns  and  bo,  supellex ;  q. 
the  slocking  of  a  place  or  farm.  Bo  is 
used  in  a  very  extenuve  sense,  as  denoting 
a  farm  :  faroiture  of  any  kind,  also  cattle ; 
from  ho,  ho-^,  to  prepare,  to  provide. 
This  word,  as  still  used  in  Orkney,  is 
most  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
It  may  be  merely  an  inversion  of  Su. 
bo-itaeUe,  a  resideoee,  domicilium. 

Stkklbow  Goods.— ^  I  find,  however, 
tliat  this  custom  is  referred  to  by  Schilter, 
Gloss.  TO.  Stal,  chalybs ;  stahline  brieven, 
he  says,  are  denominated  from  the  matter 
which  they  respect,  such  as  stahline  vi  he, 
or  otherwise  eisem  trieh,  (literally  steel 
€T  iron  eaitie,  S.  /«  or  fee.)  *  Such  a 
brief,'  he  adds,  *  is  a  convention  or  bar- 
gain, by  which  he  who  receives  a  thing 
from  another  is  bound  to  restore  it,  al- 
though it  haa  perished  by  violent  means.' 
He  citea  a  variety  of  writers  on  jurispru- 
dence ;  but,  in  his  usoai  manner,  is  inde- 
finite and  obscore. 

"  Wachter  is  more  distinct,  and  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  subject,  by  what 
be  advances  on  the  German  term  eisem, 
ferreoa.  From  him  we  learn  that  this 
word,  in  a  forensic  sense,  means  inviol- 
<Me.  An  eisem  bri^f,  he  says,  signifies 
'  letters  of  prorogation,  which  give  seen. 
rity  to  a  debtor  that  he  shall  not  be  in- 
carcerated for  five  years,  or  be  compelled 
to  payment  by  his  creditors  ;  eisem  vieh, 
aninaals  substituted  in  place  of  those  that 


which  he  has  received.*  (Pinkerton*s  Re- 
collections  of  Paris,  li.  222—3.) 

'*  The  French  term  cheptel  is  from  L. 
B.  capitale,  denoting  a  stock  of  cattle; 
for  the  word  cattle  is  traced  to  this.  (  Vide 
Du  Gauge.)  This  seems  to  be  an  ancient 
custom,  perhaps  introduced  into  France 
by  the  Normans.  The  term  fer  might 
seem  a  translation  of  the  first  syllable  in 
steelbow,  I  mention  this  fact,  as  it  may 
be  a  clue  to  some  other  writer,  more  con- 
versant with  law,  for  discovering,  by  ana- 
logy, the  origin  of  the  designation.  No 
light  can  be  borrowed  from  Du  Cange. 

From  the  termination,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  word  has  been  imported  from 
Denmark,  through  the  Shetland  or  Ork- 
n«  y  islands  ;  for  we  find  a  word  of  similar 
formation,  though  different  in  signlflcation, 
still  used  in  Denmark.  This  is  sterboe 
(Wolff.)  or  raiher  stervboe,  as  given  by 
Baden ;  rendered  by  the  former,  '  the 
estate  after  a  dead  man,'  by  the  latter, 
hoereditas,  bona  relicta.  It  is  evidently 
from  sterv-^  to  die,  and  boe,  the  same  with 
Su.  G.  bo,  supellex,  Isl.  bu,  res  familiarise 
pecora,  &c.  Thus  staet-im  may  be  viewed 
as  strictly  analogous  to  German  stahline 
vieh.  The  same  law  had  extended  to 
Denmark,  and  even  to  Iceland.  For 
Haldorson  renders  Isl.  kuffiUdi,  pecudes 
ferrea,  and  also  by  Dan.  iem/ae,  i.e.  iron 
cattle." 

We  see  here,  in  the  first  p^lace^  tbe 
inference  drawn,  that  the  word  sleel' 
bow  **  is  most  probably  of  Scandina- 
vian origin,**  and  ''  may  be  merely  an 
inversion  of  the  Swedish  bo-staeUe,  a 
residencOf  domicilinm,**  This  very 
hasty  and  unsatisfactory  conjecture  is 
afterwards  abandonedy  on  its  being 
discovered  from  Schilter  that  the  Ger- 


mans use  both  siahlin  and  eisem,  (of 
have  died,  if  a  tenant  changes  his  place  of  gteel  and  of  iron,)  as  applicable  to 
rendcnee-    The  reason  of  the  phraseology     cattle  in  this  very  sense  of  perpetuity. 


that  the  animals  belonging  to  farms 
viewed  as  immortal,  and  die  to  the 
tenant,  not  to  the  proprietor  who  placed 
them  there.  AU  from  the  nature  of  iron, 
which,  while  by  ita  hardness  it  resists 
the  touch'  and  eorruption,  is  a  symbol  of 
things  inviolable  and  immortal.  Hence 
the  same  figure  was  used  by  the  Latins. 
Ferrea  jura,  t.«>  perpetual  and  inviolable 
lights,'  (Virgil,  C^or^.  ii.  501.)  Thus, 
the  metaphorical  phrase  would  literally 
signify  '  uoperishable  goods.'  One  mode 
of  contract,  to  be  found  in  the  Code  Na» 
pole<m,  seems  to  resemble  the  steelbow. 
*  What  is  called  the  ChepUl  de  Fer,  or 
Cheptel  of  iron,  is  that  by  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  Hirm  lets  it  on  eondition  that, 


But  still  the  doctor^  '*  from  the  termi- 
nation,*' thinks  it  <<  most  probable  that 
tbe  word  has  been  imported  from  Den- 
mark, through  the  Shetland  or  Orkney 
islands.**   The  termination  is  certainly 
a  very  inadequate  ground  for  this  con- 
clusion, as  the  word  bow,  German  bau^ 
ackerbau,  &c.,  is  diffused  among  all 
the  Teutonic  nations  in  the  sense  of 
occupation,  cultivation,  tenancy,  and 
their  accessories.     A  bowman  or  bower 
is  a  common  term  for  a  tenant  or  hus- 
bandman in  most  Teutonic  countries. 
We  are  told  by  Mr  Cav,  iq  his  work 
on  Registration  law,  that  there  is  in 
several  counties  in  Scotland  a  particu* 
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lar  kind  of  location  called  a  «  Bowing 
of  Cows."  The  arrangement  is,  that 
the  lessor  is  owner  of  the  stock  of  cows* 
and  lets  them  oat  with  the  privilege 
of  grazing  to  the  bower  for  a  slump 
annual  sum.  Such  transactions  are 
folly  discussed  in  Pothier*s  Treatise 
"  Des  Cheptels,**  particularly  under 
the  article  '<  Da  Cheptel  de  fer."  The 
contract  of  steelbow  was  too  widely 
spread  over  the  continent,  to  admit  of 
the  supposition  that  we  derived  it  from 
Denmark  through  the  Orkney  islands; 
and  if  the  thing  might  have  been  got 
from  Germany,  with  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  we  must  have  had  at 
least  as  much  intercourse  as  with 
Denmark,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
word  also  came  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, especially  as  the  precise  reference 
to  tteel  is  literally  to  be  found  in  the 
German  phraseology.  The  doctor 
would  have  seen  the  nature  and  pre- 
▼alence  of  this  custom  well  explained 
in  the  following  passage  of  Besoldus, 
quoted  in  Dirleton : — "  Pecora  dantur 
in  tocidam  cum  animalium  casus  in 
pastorem  transfer tur  ;  qua  conven- 
tione  pecora  ferrea  effici  et  appellari 
Bolent ;  gtiod  Jit  in  muUit  provinciit 
Gervianim ;  ubi  cum  fundo  certus 
numerus  ovium  et  vaccarum  in  feu- 
dum  dari  solet,  ita  ut  vasallus,  feudo 
finite,  eundem  numerum  supplere  et 
restituere  teneatur.*'  The  idea  and 
expression,  however,  are  not  limited 
to  the  case  of  tenancy.  It  was  com- 
mon for  feudal  supenors,  municipali- 
ties, and  others,  all  over  Germany,  to 
engage,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  keep  up  a  certain 
number  of  breeding  or  domestic  cattle, 
which  got  the  name  of  eitemes,  ttah^ 
lemes,  ewigei,  vieh,  A  stehelin  rint 
or  tteel  bull  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  subject  of  stipulation.  We 
believe  that  the  laws  and  social  cus- 
toms of  Scotland,  if  carefully  investi- 
gated from  the  time  when  they  can 
first  be  authentically  traced,  would 
show  that  we  have  derived  much  more 
•from  Norihern  Germany,  including 
Friesland  and  Flanders,  which  were 
remarkable  for  early  civilization  and 
commercial  enterprize,  than  the  pre- 
valence of  an  erroneous  theory  has  as 
yet  allowed  us  to  discover. 

We  think  that  the  objections  to  the 
Scandinavian  theory  of  our  origin  are 
not  exhausted  by  what  we  have  now 
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demonstrates  botb  negatively  thai  it 
is  not  Scandinavian,  and  positiveljr 
that  it  is  Saxon  or  Germanic,  being* 
substantially  in  fact  what  it  appears 
to  be—a  dialect  of  English,  and  a 
daughter  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage which  assnmed  its  most  polished 
form  ia  the  classical  writers  of  Saxon- 
England,  but  of  which  there  were  in- 
definite varieties  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  island  over  which  it  was 
diffused. 

The  Teutonic  languages  bear  un- 
equivocal marks  of  having  at  some  re- 
mote period  possessed  an  uniform  or 
identical  character,  of  which  the  most 
authentic  representation  appears   to 
have  been  retained  in  the  Gothic  of 
Ulphilas.     But  long  before  the  date 
of  the   Gothic  Scriptures,  and  long, 
probably,  before  the  Christian   era* 
these  languages  bad  mutually  diverged 
from  their  common  centre,  and   as- 
sumed diversities  of  character  which 
widely  and  palpably  separated  them 
from  each  other.     The  earliest  Scan- 
dinavian writings  that  remain  are  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiaritiesof  language, 
as  remote  from  Gothic  and  Saxon  as 
French  is  from  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  those  peculiarities  are  the  moftt 
conspicuous  in  the  most  ancient  forms 
of    Scandinavian — the   mythological 
poems  of  the  Edda,  or  the  heroic  songs 
of  the  early  Northmen.     Stories  are 
loosely  told  of  the  early  Saxons  and 
Scandinavians  being  mutually  intelli- 
gible   when    speaking    their    native 
tongues;  but  these  are  deserving  of 
only  a  very  qualified  belief.     Indivi- 
dual wonis    may    have  been   inter- 
changed and  understood ;  but  we  must 
impeach  altogether  the  authenticity  of 
our  best  Teutonic  monuments  before 
we  can  suppose  that  Ciedmon  would 
ever  have  been    understood    by  an 
audience  of  Danes,  or  the  Voluspa  by 
one  of  Anglo-  Saxons.     In  process  of 
time,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  assi- 
milation was  produced.     Danish  pe- 
culiarities were  partially  engrafted  on 
the  Saxon  stock,  or,  more  frequently 
still,  a  compromise  was  made  between 
the  extreme    points,  and  a  sort  of 
Lingua  Franca  may  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  might  be  intelligible  to 
both  nations.     It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  change  thus  pro- 
duced was  not  all  on  one  side.    The 
Scandinavian  languages  were   tbenh 


said  :  but  that  a  close  examination  of    selves  materially  affected  by  the  ma- 
the  structure  of  the  Scottish  language    tual  intercourse  that  took  place.    Ifars 
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ezpreflsl  J  on  thiB  rahject  acknowledgres 
the  obligations  under  which  his  native 
Uotruage  lay  towards  her  elder  sbter, 
the  Adi^Io  Saxon,  as  the  frreat  instru- 
menf  of  ber'civilixatioa  and  eouTersion 
to  Christianity;  and  Ra»k,  a  still 
hi|^her  authority,  plaees  the  question 
beyond  a  doubt.  He  observes  that 
the  Anglo*  SazoD,  though  widely  dif- 
ferent fhim  Icelandiey  has  had  great 
inflnenee  on  the  more  modem  northern 
tongnes. 

**  It  was  the  frequent  expeditions  of  the 
Scsndinayiao  natiooi  into  England  »h:eh, 
next  to  ih«  introdnedon  of  ChristiaDity, 
gave  the  fir»t  blow  to  the  sncient  language 
in  the  kinadom«of  the  Norch.    The  Danes 
concluaed   their  coun^e  of  wars  and  vic- 
tories the  longpflt,  aod  most  steadfastly ; 
their  language  has  eonseqaently  undergone 
the   greatest  change ;    and  from  Caoate 
the  Great *■  cooqueat  of  Eogland,  we  may 
date  the  decline  of  the  Icelandic  in  Den. 
mark.      The  coort  wna  now  often  in  Eng- 
land ;  the   army  lay  there  a  coD«iderable 
Ifugth  of  time,  aod  all  lawi,  and  public 
acta  relating  to  England,  were  iisued  in 
Angto-Saxoa;  while  our  own  Scandioa- 
Tiaa  forefathers  had,  at  the  time,  neither 
grammar   nor    dictionary,   nor    did    they 
make  their  language  an  object  of  learned 
application.     Every  barbarism  was  there- 
fure   but    too  eaaily  propagated.     Inter- 
eonrae  with  those  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
who  were  previously  settled  in  Northum- 
berland  and    other   provinces,    and   had 
formed   for  themselves  a  mixed  dialect. 
Opened  the  way  to  this  corruption.  Canute 
inade  himself  master  also  of  Norway  ;  and, 
although   that    kingdom    was   soon    lost 
again,  there  was  a  great  mntnsl  intercourse 
among  the  northern  kingdoms,  and  with 
England.     Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  became 
as  it  were  a  secondary  source  to  these 
tongues,  in  their  later  state." 

Misled  by  a  mere  name,  Dr  Jamie- 
son  seeina  to  have  seen  in  the  ancient 
None^  a  form  of  speeeb  more  allied  to 
the  proper  Gothic  than  any  Saxon 
tongue  ;  and  indeed*  by  a  strange  mis- 
take, tbe  Snio-Gotbic  or  Swedish,  a 
▼aluable  and  important  dialect,  but  of 
which  we  believe  there  are  no  anthen- 
tie  monuments  prior  to  the  ISth  or  14th 
eenturyt  Is  frequently  referred  to  in 
his  dictionary  as  tbe  most  ancient  and 
authentic  of  all  tbe  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. These  assumptions  are  found- 
ed on  delusion*  Though  the  names 
of  Gothic  and  Gothland  are  geograpbi- 
eaUy  connected  with  Sweden,  the 
Swedish  and  Scandinamn  languages 
have  BO  peculiar  eonnezion  with  the 
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the  ancient  Gothic,  which  is  a  Low 
Germanic  dialect,  and  to  which,  tirst 
the  old  Saxon  of  Gc-rinany,  aod  next, 
the  Aii^lo  SaxoD,  aretlie  must  nearly 
allied  of  all  tbe  ancient  Teutonic 
idioms.  By  connecting  us  with  Scan* 
dinaviii,  therefore,  Dr  Jamieson  was 
not  truly  bringing  us  nearer  the  fuun- 
taln>head,  but  carrying  us  further  off 
from  it. 

A  comparative  examination  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  pectdiarities 
of  structure  in  tbe  Scandinavian  and 
Saxon  dialogue,  will  help  to  refute  Dr 
Jamieson's  theory. 

1  •  Goe  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
is  their  sparing  use,  and  sometiaies 
their  absolute  rejection  of  the  guttural 
atpirate,  so  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of 
the  Teutonic  family.  In  particular, 
where  the  aspirate  should  occur  in  the 
middle  of  a  syllable  before  tbe  letter 
f ,  it  is  uniformly  absorbed  in  Scandi- 
navian words,  and  assimilated  to  the 
following  consonant.  Compare  in 
this  respect  the  following  cognate 
words  in  the  Scandinavian  and  other 
dialects :-» 

Nahts,  Goth,  nox,  niht,  A,S.  : — 
Nattf/of/.  natt,  Smd.DAtDon.  [Com- 
pare the  Italian  notte,  &c.] 

Daubtar,  Goth,  filia,  debtor,  A.S,:^" 
Dottir,  Icet,  dotter,  Swed,  datter,  Dan, 
Ahtau,  Goth,  octo,  eahta,  A,S,i^ 
Atta,  Icel.  atta,  Swed,  otte,  Dan, 

Mabta,  Goth,  potui,  mihte,  A,S : — 
Matti,  Icet,  matte,  Swed,  matte,  Dan, 
Raibts,  Goth,  rectus,  riht,  A,S.  :— 
Rettr,  Icel,  rat,  Swed,  ret,  Dan, 

Bairhts,  Goth,  lucidus,  beorht.  A, 
S. :— Biartr,  Icel. 

Waihts,  Goth,  res,  wiht,  A,S,  :— 
Vett,  vett,  Icel. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  peculiarity  here  pointed  out, 
and  which  is  not  accidental  but  sys- 
tematic. But  when  we  ask  whether 
the  Teutonic  Scotch  belongs  to  tbe 
Scandinavian  family  which  thus  ba- 
nished the  guttural,  or  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  branch  which  retained  it,  we 
shall  not  pause  long  for  a  reply.  It 
is  notorious  that  one  of  the  strongest 
peculiarities  of  our  vernacular  tongue 
is  its  free  use  of  tbe  guttural  aspirate. 
Tbe  words  nieht,  dochter,  aicht,  michtt 
rieht,  bricht^  wicht,  are  framed  on  the 
very  opposite  system  from  tbe  Scan- 
dinavian. In  B|>eaking  of  the  Swe- 
dish inteijection  acA,  but  which  is 
pronounced  and  sometimes   written 
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ack,  Ihre  himself  has  said  :  Quod 
ad  orthographiam  hujus  particuUB  ai- 
Unet  retinetur  in  ea  Germanicum  ch, 
quod  alias,  si  unicum  conjundivum  och 
emceperis  ab  universa  lingua  Suio- 
Chthica^  exuia>e  jussimus.  What 
would  Ihre  ha^e  said  to  the  claim  of 
peculiar  affiliation  between  his  own 
Swedish,  which  has  expelled  the  gut- 
tural chf  and  a  language  in  which  one 
of  its  most  eminent  poets  is  said  to  be 
the  author  of  a  string  of  gutturals 
put  together  in  the  following  shape, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  caricaturing 
its  notorious  propensitiest  and  show- 
ing its  utter  repugnance  to  Scandi- 
navian euphony.  It  is  from  Dunbar's 
fiallat  of  Our  Lady. 

Haile,  bricht,  be  sicht,  in  hevyn  on  hieht  I 

Htile,  day  tteme  orientale  I 
Our  licht  most  richt,  io  clad  of  nycht, 

Our  darkness  for  to  scale  : 
Haiie,  wlcht,  in  sieht,  pnttar  to  flicht 

Of  feodls  in  battale ! 
Haile,plicht,  butsicht !  Haile  mekleof  mycht ! 
Haile,  glorious  Virgine,  haile ! 
Ave  maris,  gratia  plena  I 

Haile  gentill  nychtingalo. 
Way  stricht,  clcr  dicht,  to  wilsome  wicht, 
That  irke  bene  in  travale. 
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have,  from  the  earliest  period,  been 
distinguished  for  the  want  of  certain 
words  or  particles  used  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages.  The  preposition  or 
prefix  bi,  or  be,  is  one  of  these.  No 
trace  of  it,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found 
in  any  genuine  Scandinavian  words, 
though  it  has  been  partially  introduced 
from  Germany  into  the  modem  Danish 
and  Swedish.  But  and  ben,  which, 
it  is  thought,  have  a  tolerable  claim  to 
authenticity  as  Scotch  words,  could 
have  no  existence  in  any .  Scandina- 
vian tongue.  They  correspond  to  the 
Saxon  butan  and  binnan,  and  are  com- 
pounds of  the  prefix  be  or  bi  with  the 
words  for  out  and  in ;  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  below,  before,  behind, 
&&  Through,  which  appears  so  often 
in  Scotch  as  thurch,  its  genuine  An- 
glo-Saxon form,  is  also  unknown  to 
Scandinavian.  The  prefix  ga,  ge,  is  in 
like  manner  Germanic  merely,  and 
the  particle  a  prefixed  to  verbs  is 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  and  unknown  in 
Icelandic.  These  have  both  been 
much  obliterated  in  Scotch  as  well  as 
in  English  ;  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  enough  of  Scotch  words  to  show 
their  original  existence.  The  con- 
In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  modem    junction  when  is  also  unknown  to  the 


English  has  here  adopted  the  Scan- 
dinavian character,  and  that  the  Scot- 
tish u  distingaished  from  its  sister 
dialect  by  having  closely  adhered  to 
the  original  Saxon. 

2.  The  Scandinavian  languages 
have  alwsys  possessed  a  passive  or  ra- 
ther a  middle  voice,  formed  not  by  the 
use  of  auxiliaries,  but  by  the  incorpo- 
ration apparently  of  the  reflec- 
tive pronoun  with  the  termina- 
tions of  the  verb.  This  peculi- 
arity, which  is  a  source  of  great 
neatness  of  expression,  is  wholly  un- 
known to  any  of  the  other  Teutonic 
tongues,  and  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

3.  The  Scandinavian  languages 
have  always  been  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  Teutonic  family,  by  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle, which  is  not  prefixed,  but  posU 
fixed  to  their  nouns,  and  amalgamated 
with  the  termination.  Thus  in  Da- 
nish, en  mand,  a  man,  mand'en,  the 
man ;  el  bam,  a  child,  bam-et,  the 
child.  This  singular  contrivance, 
which  is  a  disguised  use  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun,  is  wholly  unknown 
with  ns. 

4.  The  Scandinavian    langtiages 


Scandinavian  languages — so  that  the 
first  word  we  meet  with  in  the  oldest 
reputed  specimen  of  Scotch,  <'  Quhen 
Aly Sander,  our  king,  was  dede,**  gives 
its  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Saxon 
as  opposed  to  the  Scandinavian  cha- 
racter of  our  language.  The  verb  to 
make,  the  substantive  verb  to  be,  the 
adjective  great,  the  adjective  auld, 
and  many  others,  all  constantly  found 
in  pure  Scotch,  are  in  like  manner  un- 
known in  a  pure  Scandinavian  form, 
but  are  universal  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages. The  copulative  conjunc- 
tions, the  negatives  and  the  relative 
pronouns,  which  are  generally  so  im- 
portant, as  indicating  the  original 
character  of  a  language,  are  all  wide- 
ly different  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages from  what  they  are  in  the 
Scotch,  which  in  these  respects  is 
identical  with  English. 

5.  In  Scotch,  as  in  a  dialect  that 
contains  an  admixture  of  heterogene- 
ous elements,  we  sometimes  find  both 
the  Saxon  and  the  Scandinavian  form 
of  a  word,  where  they  are  mutually  dis- 
tinct.  For  example,  the  Gothic  com- 
bination of  consonants  zd,  becomes 
in  Saxon  rd,  and  in  Norse  dd;  thus, 
brutds,  spica,  punctum,  becomes  in  A. 
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SizoD  brord,  and  io  Icelandic  broddr. 
Both  of  these  forms  are  found  in 
Scotch :  braird  is  the  point  or  summit 
of  the  young  grain;  brodd  means  a 
pointed  instrument  or  wound.  In 
genera],  howoTer,  the  Scotch  follows 
excluttToljr  the  Saxon  form  in  snch 
words.  The  Gothic  Attzibythesanrusy 
is  in  Icelandic  kadd,  but  in  Scotch' 
hurd^  like  the  English  hoard.  The  old 
Scotch  rtird,  a  Toice,  or  sonnd^  from 
the  Gothic  razda^  assumes  the  Saxon 
form,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  the  Ice- 
landic rodd.  The  Scotch  airi,  mean- 
ing a  point  or  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
tboogrh  with  symptoms  of  a  Celtic  ori- 
gin, is  most  probably  the  Saxon  or 
Germanic  form  of  the  Icelandic  oddr^ 
cuspisy  punctum,  and  thus  corresponds 
to  the  German  art,  in  the  phrase  die 
vier  orter  de9  himmelt.  The  word 
oddf  however,  as  opposed  to  even,  is  a 
Scandinavian  form  of  the  same  root, 
but  it  is  as  much  English  as  Scotch. 
It  invoives  the  idea  of  a  pointed  sur- 
face as  opposed  to  a  plain  one.  Ort 
Oder  eben  ^nien  is  given  in  Schmeller's 
excellent  Bavarian  dictionary  as  an 
expression  now  going  into  disuse,  and 
ortigt  as  a  thing  that  is  odd  or  has  no 
fellow,  such  as  in  Scotland  is  called 
OTTO.  Home  Tooke*s  etymology  of 
odd  made  it  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  owe  I 

5,  Id  another  remarkable  instance 
the  Scotch  has  almost  exclusively  fol- 
lowed the  Anglo-Saxon  form.     The 
Gothic  combination  fUk^  is  dealt  with 
differently  in  the  Saxon  and  Scandi- 
navian languages.     In  the  Saxon  the 
»  is  elided,  in  the  Scandinavian  almost 
always  the  ih.     Thus  anthar,  Goth., 
alter,  becomes  in  Saxon  other,  in  Ice- 
landic atnuar,     Tunthtis,  Goth.,  dens, 
apparently  for  tanihtts,  becomes  in 
Saxon  ioih,  tooth,  in  Icelandic  tonn, 
SifMs,  Goth.,  via,  vicis,  is  in  Saxon 
st/A,  in   Icelandic  sinn.    Stoinihs  is 
swith  and  awinnr,    Munths  is  mCth 
and  wutnnr.    Kuntha,  novi,  potui,  is 
in  A.-S.  e^hcf  could,  E.,  in  Icelandic 
kunna,     Kuntha,  notus,  becomes  cdth, 
A.-  S.,  ktamr  Icel.     Kunihian,  notum 
faeere,  is  cythan  A.-S.,  ktftma  Icel. 
All  of  these  words  are  found  in  Scot- 
tish compositions,  as  well  as  in  com- 
mon speech,  exclusively  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  shape,  with  the  elision  of  the 
n:   iiher,  tooth,  sithef  swyth,  mouth, 
couth,  hjfthe.     Begouth,  which  is  suf- 
ficenUy  Scotch,  is  an  example  of  th 
same  Saxon  tendency.     It  must  have 


been  formed  from  an  anomalous  pre- 
terite biguniha,  like  kuntha,  which  in 
lower  German  is  found  in  the  form 
begonde.  We  may  infer,  however, 
that  the  Scotch  derived  from  the  Con- 
tinent the  term  teind,  which  they  use 
for  the  English  tithe,  and  which  forms 
the  only  deviation  we  at  present  re- 
member from  the  rule  we  have 
stated. 

In  general,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  consonantal 
structure  of  the  Scottish  is  substan- 
tially that  of  the  Saxon.  There  are 
some  exceptions,  suchas-storif,  Stella, 
which  is  nearer  the  Gothic  ataimo 
than  the  A.-S.  steorra,  in  which  the 
n  has  been  assimilated  to  the  r.  But 
such  differences  are  not  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  general  rule,  or  to  lead  to 
any  inference  at  variance  with  what 
we  have  above  said. 

The  vowelism  of  the  Scotch  is  not 
altogether  pure.  In  some  instances 
it  differs,  alike  from  the  classic  A.- 
Saxon and  from  the  Icelandic.  Thus, 
the  diphthong,  which  In  Icelandic  is  an 
ei,  and  in  A.- Saxon  a  broad  6,  is  uni- 
formly in  Scotch  an  at  or  ae.  Thus 
ham  A.-S.,  home  E.,  heimr  Icel.,  is 
in  Scotch  hame;  hal  \,'S.,  whole  E., 
heili  Icel.,  is  in  Scotch  hails  b6n  A.- 
S.,  bone  E.,  bein  Icel.,  is  in  Scotch 
bane ;  and  so  of  etone,  atane ;  moan, 
mane;  oak,  aik ;  &c.  In  this  respect 
the  Scotch  agrees  with  the  northern 
dialect  of  England,  as  held  up  to  ri- 
dicule in  theReeve*s  Tale  in  Chaucer. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  old  Saxon,  and  it  is  common  to 
the  modern  Scandinavian  dialects,  and 
to  those  of  Lower  Germany. 

In  dealing  with  the  Gothic  diphthong 
au,  the  Scotch  is  irregular,  following 
sometimes  the  original  sound,  as  Inhup, 
etoup,  nout,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Icelandic  and  partially  with  the  Ger- 
man, but  for  the  most  part  adopting  the 
deviaUon  into  which  the  A.- Saxon  has 
fallen,  by  converting  the  sound  Into 
ea.    This  is  a  very  important  point  of 
resemblance,  because   fortunately  it 
can  be  traced  very  far  back.     The 
lines  on  the  death  of  Alexander  en- 
able us  to  say,  from  the  rhymes  which 
they  present,  that  the  Scotch  at  that 
early  time  followed  the  vowelism  of 
the  A.- Saxon,  and  not  of  the  Icelan- 
dic.   The  structure  of  the  verse  shows 
that  dead,  bread,  lead,  by  rhyming 
with  remede  must  have  been   pro- 
nounced nearly  as  at  present,  that  is,  al  • 
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most  as  deed,  breed,  leed.  This  wasi  as 
far  88  we  can  leaniy  the  A.-  Sazoo  pro- 
nundation  of  these  words,  but  widely 
different  from  the  Icelandio.  Thus 
deckd  was  in  A.-S.  de^  in  Icelandic 
daudr ;  If  read  in  A.-S.  bread,  in  Ice- 
landic brand;  lead  in  A.-S.  lead,  in 
Icelandic  laud,  if  such  a  word  at  all 
existed.  In  the  very  earliest  state  of 
oar  langnage*  then,  its  pronunciation 
strikingly  assimilates  it  to  the  A.- 
Sazoo»  and  distinguishes  it  both  from 
the   Gothic    and  from    the    ancienC 

Norse. 

In  some  of  its  most  characteristic 
features  of  a  vocalic  sort,  the  Scotch 
is  faithful  to  the  Anglo- Saxon*  where 
the  English  has  deviated  from  its  on- 
ginal.  Thus  the  A.- Saxon  mUs,  h^^ 
tUn,  fid,  are  correctly  preserved  in 
Scotch;  while  the  English  mtmee, 
houee^  toum,foul,  have  been  changed 
by  what  in  Sanscrit  grammar  is  called 
the  guna,  of  which  the  introduction 
and  influence  in  the  Teutonic  dialects 
has  as  yet  been  imperfectly  traced. 

The  preceding  observations^  extend- 
ing probably  to  a  tedious  length  of 
detail,  have,  we  trusty  demonstrated 
the  difficult,  and  we  think  the  des- 
perate, nature  of  any  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate onr  Scotch  dialect  from  itsneigh- 
bour  across  the  border,  and  to  refer 
it  in  preference  to  a  Scandinavian 
origin.  The  more  the  subject  la 
studied,  we  think  the  more  complete- 
ly  the  ddusion  of  Dr  Jamieson*s 
views  will  appear.  His  own  book,  by 
its  very  plan  and  title,  has  innocently 
tended  to  create  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion on  this  subject.  He  calls  it  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottieh  Language, 
But  it  is  in  truth  not  a  dictionary  of 
any  language.  It  is  a  dictionary  only 
of  tAe  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish 
language.  It  u  a  mere  idioticon,  in 
whkh  naif  the  Scottish  language  is 
entirely  omitted,  that  half,  namely, 
which  is  literally  identical  with  Eng- 
lish. It  is  further,  a  collection  not  of 
classical  words»  or  of  the  dialect  of  any 
limited  period,  but  of  all  the  ar- 
chaisms, provincialisms^  and  vulgar- 
isms of  Scottish  literature  or  speech^ 
for  400  years.  Such  a  work  is  apt  to 
exaggerate,  in  our  estimation,  the 
differences  between  the  two  languages, 
and  undoubtedly  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  their  resemblances.  But 
where  is  the  evidence  or  ground  for 
surmising,  that  at  any  periml  an  Ang- 
lian translation  of  the  Scriptures 
would  not  have  been  as  intelligible  in 


Scotland,  as  it  most  all  along  have 
been  since  the  date  of  authentic  his- 
tory ;  and  of  what  countries  can  that 
be  said  except  where  the  laogiiages 
are  identical  ? 

With 'regard  to  the  Norman  Seotdi« 
of  whicli  alone  indeed  we  have  any 
direct  knowledge,  we  hold  it  to  be 
utterly  absurd  to  suppose,  as  Mr  Ellis 
was  led  to  do»  that  it  could  be  fraoBed 
in  Scotland  by  influences  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  which  pro- 
duced English.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  have  produced,  on  such 
a  hypothesis,  two  languages  so  neariy 
alike.  The  same  obliteration  of  in- 
flections and  of  genders  b  found  in 
both,  with  just  those  differences  which 
we  expect  to  prevail  in  a  conntrj  di- 
vided into  provinces  and  districts* 
Take  one  common  feature  merely  as 
a  sample.  Contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  all  the  ancient  Teutonic  langnagcsw 
and  of  other  modem  ones»  the  mascu- 
line termination  of  the  plural  in  a,  has 
been  adopted,  both  in  English  and  in 
Scotch,  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  in  aU 
genders,  and  in  all  words,  with  only  a 
row  exceptions,  to  be  found  alike  in  each 
of  the  two  countries.  Such  a  corres- 
pondence produced  by  accident,  would 
be  truly  marvellous.  When  we  fnr- 
ther  remember  that  the  corresponding 
sign  of  the  Scandinavian  plural  is  not 
e  but  r,  we  have  an  additional  argn- 
ment  against  the  theory  we  have  hetm 
combating. 

The  Norman  Scotch  undoubtedly 
possesses  some  peculiarities  distin- 
guishing it  from  old  English.  But 
the  germs  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 
provincial  differences  of  Uie  Anglo- 
Saxon  itself,  of  which  numeroos  ex- 
amples are  collected  in  Hiekes's 
chapter  on  what  he  rashly  calls  the 
Dano-Saxon  dialect.  These  diflTer- 
ences  may  partially  be  traceable  to 
Scandinavian  influences,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  what  extent ;  and  the  im- 
portant observations  of  Raske  on  the 
subject,  will  guard  us  against  too  im- 
plicit an  adoption  of  that  theory. 
''Some  of  these  peculiarities,**  he 
says,  ''being  common  to  the  Frisie 
and  old  Saxon,  may  safely  be  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  of  Angles  which  seated 
itself  in  Northumberland,  and  not  to 
the  Scandinavians,  in  whose  language 
they  are  not  to  be  found,  and  thus 
contribute  to  prove  that  the  Angles 
were  of  genuine  Teutonic,  (Germanic,) 
and  not  of  Scandinavian  origin.** 

It  is  possible  that  in  here  trying  to 
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make  the  mie  straight,  we  may  have  sess.  The  task  would  he  difficulty 
beDt  it  a  little  too  much  in  the  oppo-  and  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  under- 
site  direction,  and  may  seem  to  have  taken  ;  while,  without  its  aid,  there  is 
allowed  the  Scandinavian  language  always  the. risk  of  hasty  inferences 
and  customs  too  little  influence  in  and  vague  impressions. 
Scotland.  If  so,  let  the  error  be  cor.  The  erroneous  system  on  which  Dr 
rectedy  and  the  truth  placed  on  a  fair  Jamieson*s  book  to  a  great  extent 
and  suMe  pontion,  by  means,  not  of  proceeds,  is  certainly  adverse  to  any 
conjecture  and  assertion,  but  of  tan-  claims  which  may  be  advanced  for  its 
gible  proof  or  scientiflc  analysis.  Liet  high  anihority  as  a  work  of  scientific 
the  words  or  forms  that  are  Scandi«  philology.  But  this  deduction  from 
navian  be  pointed  out ;  let  it  he  shown  ittf  merits  leaves  it  still  what  we  wish- 
when  they  are  first  found  in  our  re*  ed  at  first  to  represent  it,  and  what  it 
cords ;  and  let  it  be  proved  that  they  will  always  be  considered — a  faithful 
are  pcNcnliar  to  Scandinavia,  and  un-  reflection  of  national  manners  and 
known  to  other  countries.  Nothing  customs,  and  a  vast  and  valuable  store- 
would  be  more  useful  or  interesting,  house  of  information,  for  illustrating 
and  nothing  is  more  wanted,  than  a  an  important  subdivii>ion  of  that  com- 
historical  deduction  both  of  the  Scotch  mon  language  of  our  countrymen, 
and  English  languages ;  such  as  would  which  may  justly  be  called,  in  refer- 
show,  on  sound  data,  the  various  ence  to  its  structure  and  its  produc- 
sources  from  which  they  have  at  difler-  tions,  the  richest  and  the  noblest  furm 
ent  times  derived  the  treasures  of  of  speech  that  the  world  has  yet 
beauty  and  strength  which  they  pos-  witnessed. 


LINES  UPON  LETTERS. 
BT  B.  SIMMONS. 


**  la  Ms  last  honn,  as  he  opened  a  not«  whirb  his  Bcrrant  brought  to  him,  he  ratd,  '  Jn  odd 
tk&ugM  triketme:  we  thatt  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave.'  *'—Bob^  ell's  I.(/e  qf  Johnson, 


Yes — ^*mid  the  unutterable  dread 

With  which  both  Flesh  and  Spirit  shrink. 
When  the  stern  An^el  of  the  Dead 

Impels  us  to  the  Future's  brink—* 
While  all  is  hurry,  doubt,  dismay. 
Life's  footing  crumbling  fast  away. 
And  sins,  long  silent,  dark  and  fell. 
Across  the  memory  flitting  yell. 
Even  then  that  Sage's  transient  thought 

Some  pangs  at  least  the  soul  can  save. 
For  be  what  may  our  awful  lot. 

No  letters  reach  us  in  the  grave. 

Letters  from  Home — we're  spared  at  last 

A  longing,  lingering  watch  to  keep. 
And  when  Ui'  expected  post  is  past 

And  brings  them  not,  to  shrink  and  weep. 
And  count  how  many  hours  remain 
Before  that  post  comes  round  again  : 
Or  bitterer  still  t(«  break  the  seals. 
Sick  for  the  love  no  line  reveals. 
Striving  to  wrest  cold  Duty's  words 

To  heart- bom  tenderness  and  truth. 
As  if  existence*  shatter'd  chords 

Could  yield  the  music  of  our  youth ! 

A  Patron's  letters ; — never  more 
To  feel  them  mock  our  honest  pride. 

With  all  the  bard  denounced  of  yore-- 
Thc  curse  "  in  suing  long  to  bide.*'* 


*  **  Fall  little  koowest  thou  that  hast  not  tryed 

What  hell  it  is  in  lueing  long  to  byde/'  &c.— SriNcam. 
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Never  again  to  know  th*  intense 
And  feverish  anguish  of  suspense* 
When  the  cool,  final,  brief  reply. 
As  yet  unopen'd,  meets  the  eye — 
One  moment  more — and  all  we  dread 

May  whelm  us  like  a  drowning  wave; 
Our  doom — hope,  health,  and  fortune  fled— 

To  drift  in  darkness  to  the  grave. 

No  letters  there/ — not  even  the  small 

Rose-scented  one  that  dared  not  come 
By  day,  but  stole  at  evening's  fall. 

When  every  tell-tale  breeze  was  domb. 
Asking  the  souPs  dark  gates  of  sin 
To  let  the  Writer's  image  in. 
How,  when  that  tiny  billet  came. 
Our  breath  heaved  thick,  our  blood  grow  flame. 
As  swift  we  started  to  assume 

The  muffling  cloak  and  secret  knife. 
And  glided  down  the  glen*s  long  gloom^ 

Though  Danger  dogg*d  our  Hfe  I 

No  letters  in  the  grave.     We're  free 

From  Friendship's  smooth  effusions  theref 
From  Him  in  whose  fidelity 

As  in  a  jewel-casket  rare. 
The  heart  was  wont  in  every  shock 
Its  secret  thoughts,  like  gems,  to  lock — 
The  supple  knave,  who,  when  dismay 
And  outcry  howVd  around  our  way. 
And  most  our  errors  ask'd  a  guide 

Was  then  himself  the  first  to  fly. 
And  leave  us,  plunder'd,  to  the  wide 

Remorseless  tempest  thund'ring  by. 

The  grave  I — when  once  that  goal  is  won^ 

Ye  lesser  agonies  adieu  ! 
The  daily  letter  from  the  dun— 

The  monthly  admonition  too. 
From  Hood  or  North,  regretting  much 
Our  pen  grows  palsied  in  its  touch. 
Or  beg^ng  henceforth  to  decline 
Our  famous  things  in  -Dickens'  line : 
Their  reign  is  o'er,  those  Kings  of  men. 

True  sons  of  Tonson  and  of  Cave — 
No  brief  epistles  need  we  pen, 

Subscribed  "  Impransus  **  * — in  the  grave. 

And  Thou — ^immortal  Moralist ! 

To  whom  my  idlesse  owes  this  rhyme 
Though  unto  thee  no  more  exist 

The  clouds,  tear-fraught,  of  earthly  tinae> 
Oh,  'midst  the  prate  of  modern  fools. 
Whose  envious  spite,  by  pigmy  rules. 
Would  dare  thy  mighty  mind  to  span. 
And  underrate  its  giant  plan, 
Could*st  thou  but  mark  what  strength  to  bear. 

What  tameless  power,  what  purpose  brave. 
Some  Few  still  learn  from  thy  career, 

'Twould  soothe  thee,  even  beyond  the  grave. 


*  **  I  am.  Sir,  yonra,  Impranstu,  Sau^.  Johnson,*'  the  expressive  signature  to 
ODo  of  Johnson'B  Ivtteri  (during  his  early  straggles)  to  Cave. — See  Boswell's  Life, 
edited  hy  the  Right  Hon.  Johm  Wilson  Crokxr,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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Passages  in  the  Career  of  El  Empeeinado; 


FA88A0BS  IN  THE  CABEBB  OF  EL  BMPECINADO. 

Part  III. 
The  Betrayal. 


The  obstinate  peraeeution  of  the 
EmpeciDado  by  the  French,  afforded 
that  chief  nameroiu  opportunities  to 
display  bis  natural  talent  for  guerilla 
warfare — a  talent  be  possessed  in 
common  with  many  of  his  country- 
men,  but  in  a  supereminent  degree. 
With  a  handful  of  men)  aided  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  localities,  he  not  only 
managed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  forces 
more  than  fifty  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own,  but  also  found  means  to  ha- 
rass and  annoy  the  enemy,  much  iu 
the  same  way  that,  on  a  sultry  July 
daj,  one  may  sometimes  see  a  horse 
tortured  and  driven  nearly  frantic  by 
the  actif e  and  persevering  attacks  of 
a  solitary  fly. 

Eoeoaraged  by  the  too  sanguine 
reports  of  some  of  his  spies,  to  believe 
that  the  French  were  beginning  to 
relax  their  vigilance,  the  Empeeinado, 
after  remaining    some   time  in  the 
moantains,  ventured  back  to  the  plains 
oftheDuero;  but  soon  found  it  would 
be  impossible  to   continue  there,  so 
numerous  were  the  detachments  of 
hostile  cavalry  that  patrolled  the  coun- 
try.   In  retiring  towards  the  Sierras 
of  Burgos,  the  guerillas  were  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Duero  at  the  ford 
of  the  Puenle  Caido,  or  Fallen  Bridge, 
which  is  within  sight  of  Aranda.  The 
garrisoQ  of  that  town  having  canght  a 
view  of  the  Empeeinado  and  his  band, 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  were  sent  out, 
whieh  chased  them  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Coruoa  del   Conde,*    but    there 
dropped  the  pursuit,  while  the  Spa- 
niards took  refuge  in  the  Sierra  of 
Arlanza,  and  fixed  their  headquarters 
at  a  Benedictine  monastery,  situated  in 
the  very  wildest  and  most  savage  part 
of  those  mountains.    Hence  emissaries 
were  dispatched  in  every  direction, 
who  soon  returned  with  news  that  the 
French  were  determined  to  surround 
the  Sierra  on  all  sides,  and  not  to 
raise  the  blockade  till  the  Empeeinado 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.     Upon 
noeiving  this  intelligence,  and  after 
tome  consultation  between  the  £mpe> 


cinado  and  Fuentes,  the  partida  was 
divided  into  four  detachments  of  twen- 
ty-five men  each.  The  same  night, 
Fuentes,  at  the  head  of  one  of  these 
parties,  left  the  mountain,  and^  passing 
through  the  French  lines,  made  a 
forced  march  in  a  southerly  direction, 
fbl lowing  the  course  of  the  Daero ; 
Sardioa  and  El  Manco,  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Empeeinado,  with  other 
two  detachments,  took  the  direction  of 
Arragon,  but  by  different  roads;  while 
Diez  himself  remained  in  the  Sierra 
with  the  last  twenty- five  men. 

A  week  passed  away,  during  which 
time  the  French,  having  posted  troops 
round  the  mountain  in  which  they 
conceived  the  guerillas  to  be  lurking, 
waited  patiently  till   hunger   or  an 
attempt  to  break  through  the  lines 
should  place  their  troublesome  enemy 
in  their  power.     On  the  seventh  day, 
however,  news  came  to  the  general 
commanding,  that    on    the  road  to 
Arragon  a  party  of  troops  escorting  a 
quantity  of  clothing,  and  some  sick 
and  wounded,  had  been  attacked  by 
the  band  of  the  Empeeinado.     A  few 
hours  later,  and  while  the  French  were 
yet  chafing  with  fury  at  the  escape  of 
the  Guerilla  whom  they  had  made  so 
sure  of  capturing,  another  messenger 
arrived,  and  reported  that  a  courier 
had  been  surprised  and  taken,  and  his 
escort   of  twenty   dragoons    cut    to 
pieces,  at  the  village  of  Magaz,  on  the 
Yalladolid  road,  aiso  by  the  Empeci- 
nado.     Heartily  cursing  their  ubiqui- 
tous enemy,  the  French  commanders 
marched  with  all  their  forces  to  the 
provinces  of  Yalladolid  and  Siguenza, 
leaving  forty  troopers  with  the  depot 
at  the  headquarters  in  the  town  of 
Covarrubias,  which  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Arlanza,  and 
little  more  than  half  a  league  from  the 
Benedictine  monastery  where  the  Em- 
peeinado had  all  the  while  remained. 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  after 
the  French  troops  had  marched  from 
Covarrubias,  that  eight  or  ten  of  the 
dragoons  remaining  there  in  garrison, 
were  lounging  about  in  front  of  the 


*  The  Clwda  of  the  ancient  Romaas,  and  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Galba. 
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large  stable  where  they  were  quar- 
tered, grumbliDg  at  the  routine  of  duty 
that  had  consigoed  them  to  the  dul- 
nes8  of  the  depot,  while  their  eomrades 
were  riding  over  the  country,  and  per* 
haps  engaged  with  the  enemy.  After 
haTing  sufficiently  lamented  their  hard 
fate  in  being  left  to  ennuyer  themselves 
in  an  insignificant  Castyian  town^  and 
after  hanng  discussed,  without  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  the 
means  by  which  the  Empecinado  had 
slipped  through  their  fingers*  some  of 
the  idlers  were  making  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  neighbouring  taTcm,  and' 
otherSf  stretching  themselves  on  the 
straw  inside  the  open  door  of  the 
stable,  seemed  disposed  to  indulge  in 
a  forenoon  nap,  when  a  shrill  voice 
from  the  further  end  of  the  street  called 
the  attention  of  both  the  sleepy  and 
the  thimty. 

**  BarquiUogt  BarquiUasI  Quien 
gtiiere  btuquiilost  ** 

The  ptfrson  who  uttered  this  cry, 
common  enough  in  the  Spanish  towns, 
was  a  woman  who  carried,  suspended 
from  her  arm  by  a  broad  leathern 
Btr^p,  a  tin-b4»x  nearly  three  feet  in 
height  servintr  as  a  receptac'e  for  a 
quantiiy  of  ihe  thiu  waff  r- like  cakes 
called  barqvUios^  and  having  a  sort  of 
dialpUte  painted  on  its  circular  top. 

**  VamoSf  ttnores;  a  provar  la 
suerte.  Try  your  luck,  sir^,**  said  the 
wandering  cake- merchant,  setting 
down  her  moveable  warehouse,  and 
giving  a  vigorous  spin  to  the  brass 
needle  poised  in  the  centre  of  the  dial. 

The  BarquUlera  was  a  strapping 
wench  of  some  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age  apparently  t  whose  lower  person 
acquired  additional  amplitude  from  a 
multiplicity  of  coloured  woollen  petti- 
coats, while  a  tight  boddice  of  coarse 
black  stuff  encased  her  broad  shoulders 
and  well-defined  bust.  Her  hair,  in- 
stead of  hanging  in  a  plait  down  the 
back,  was  tucked  up,  probably  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  dust  of  the  roads* 
under  a  straw  hat,  whose  wide  leaf  bad, 
however,  been  insufficient  to  keep  the 
sun  from  her  face,  which  was  tanned 
almost  a  mahogany  colour.  Her  fea- 
tures were  regular,  although  somewhat 
large  and  coarse»  and  when  she  pushed 
her  sombrero  a  little  back  upon  her 
head,  and  east  her  great  black  eyes 
around  with  an  assured  and  smiling 
glance,  she  exhibited  quite  sufficient 
charms  to  secure  the  attention  and 
admiradon  of  the  soldiers.     Taking 


up  her  station  at  the  stable-door,  she 
repeated  her  erj  of  **  Barquillos"  and 
the  light  hearted  Frenchmen,  crowding 
around  in  high  glee  at  having  found 
the  means  of  killing  a  few  minutes, 
began  twirling  the  needle*  at  a  rate 
that  bid  fair  to  empty  the  tin  box  and 
fill  the  barquUterae  pocket  with  cop- 
per coins. 

•*  MiUe  sabres  f  quelle  gaiiiarde!'^ 
exclaimed  an  old  dragoon,  bestowing 
an  admiring  glance  on  the  wide 
shoulders  and  well  set-up  figtire  of 
the  barqutUera,  "  hang  me,  if  1  don't 
think  an  army  of  such  ttout-built 
lasses  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
successfully  opposing  our  troops,  than 
any  Spanish  division  I  ever  yet  set 
eyes  on.** 

"  They  would  have  as  good  a  one 
at  any  rate/'  said  another  soldier 
sneerinifly.  "  1  see  no  n^ason  that 
a  hard-fisted  peasant  girl  should  not 
pull  a  trigger  from  behind  a  tree,  or 
a  bank,  as  well  a<  any  he-guerilla 
that  ever  carried  a  rifle.** 

**  Every  one  has  his  own  way  of 
fighting,*'  replied  the  first  speaker, 
"  and  1  am  not  sure  that  the  Spaniali 
way  is  the  worst.  They  know  tftiey 
cannot  stand  against  us  in  a  fair  charge 
on  the  plain,  and  so  they  take  to  bosh 
fighting.  But  they  are  not  altogether 
to  be  despised,  when  a  fellow  like  this 
Empecinado  manages  to  keep  a  whole 
division  running  after  him  for  weeks 
and  months,  without  being  able  to 
catch  a  sight  of  his  horse*s  tail.  I 
trust  they  soon  will,  though,  and  have 
a  pull  at  it  too.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
got  him  out  of  these  mountains*  which 
is  one  point  gained.** 

The  cakes  having  all  disappeared, 
some  wine  was  sent  for,  of  which  the 
barqniUera  partook,  joining  in  the 
conversation  of  the  soldiers,  and  re- 
plying with  much  readiness,  and  in  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  bad  French 
to  their  rude  Jokes  and  witticisms. 
After  half  an  hour  spent  in  this  way, 
she  took  up  her  box  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

**  AdioSt  senors^y  muchas  gradas," 
said  she,  turning  round  when  a  few 
paces  from  the  dragoons,  and  langhiog 
so  as  to  display  a  row  of  briBiant 
white  teeth. 

The  soldiers  were  already  moving 
off  in  Tsrions  directions,  some  to  thor 
quarters  and  others  to  the  wine^shop ; 
bnt  one  of  them,  either  iaelined  for  a 
•troll*  or  seduced  by  the  good  looks  of 
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tbe  barquiUerm,  louDg^ed  down  the 
street  io  her  compaDy.  They  soon 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  town  on 
tbe  side  looking  towards  tbe  moun- 
tains; bnt  tbe  dragoon^  amused  by  the 
lively  chatter  of  bis  companion*  paid 
little  attention  to  tbe  direction  she 
was  taking,  and  was  nearly  half  a>mile 
from  the  last  bonseSf  when  he  remem- 
bered that  it  might  be  nneafe  to  pro- 
ceed much  furtbery  at  a  time  and  in  a 
country  where  the  ploughman  and 
yine-dreaaer  pursued  their  labours  with 
a  gon  lying  in  tbe  furrow  beside  them« 
ready  for  a  shot  at  any  straggling 
Frenchman.  Before  turning  back, 
however,  he  threw  an  arm  round  the 
barquillera's  waist,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  kiss  her.  She  held  him  off 
for  an  instant,  and  looked  behind  her 
as  though  to  see  if  any  one  were  fol- 
lowing them  along  the  road.  Not  a 
creature  was  in  sight,  and  she  no  long- 
er opposed  the  young  Frenchman's 
embrace.  But  as  bis  lips  touched  her 
cheek,  a  piercing  cry  burst  from  them, 
and  the  dragoon  fell  backwards,  a  dead 
man.  The  barquiilera  r«*mained  staud- 
inir  in  tbe  middle  of  the  path,  curi- 
ously inspecting  a  long  glit taring 
knife  she  held  in  her  hand.  There 
was  a  small  stain  of  blood  within  an 
inch  of  the  baft,  which  she  carefully 
wiped  off»  and  then  buclding  the  sabre 
of  the  dead  soldier  round  her  own 
waisty  she  plunged  into  a  thicket  that 
bordered  the  road. 

On  the  same  morning  on  which  this 
incident  occurred,  the  Empecinado 
was  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of 
tbe  Benediettne  monastery,  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  the  monks.  His 
charger  and  those  of  his  troop  were 
there,  saddled  and  bridled  in  readi- 
ness for  a  march,  and  the  guerillas 
stood  about  in  groups,  fully  equipped, 
and  apparently  only  waiting  the  order 
to  mount  and  away.  Presently  a 
horse  was  pushed  full  speed  up  the 
steep  rocky  path  leading  to  the  mo- 
nastery, and  a  lad  of  eighteen  in  his 
shirt  sleeres,  and  with  a  woman's 
straw  hat  upon  his  head,  but  armed 
with  a  8abre»  flung  himself  off. 

«  What  news,  Pedrilio?"  asked 
Dies.  "  Have  you  been  into  tbe 
town?" 

"  I  have  so,  Senor,'*  replied  the 
youth,  **  and  might  have  stopped  there 
all  day,  before  those  muddle-headed 
gavachoM  would  have  found  out  my 
diigQiae.     Betides, *they  believe  you 
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to  be  far  enough  off— in  Arragon  at 
the  nearest.  1  have  spoken  with  se- 
veral of  them,  and  they  are  entirely 
off  their  guard.  One  fellow,  indeed, 
was  kind  enough  to  accompany  me 
out  of  the  town,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will 
flud  his  way  into  it  again." 

**  And  why  not?*'  enquired  Diez. 

The  peasant  made  no  reply  by 
words,  but  slightly  touched  the  haft  of 
a  knife  sticking  in  his  girdle. 

"  Mount  I  **  shouted  the  Emppcina- 
do,  and  his  men  sprang  into  their 
saddles. 

The  unsuspicious  Frenchmen  were 
dispersed  about  the  streets,  and  had 
lelt  only  half  a  dozen  men  on  guard 
in  their  stable,  when  the  Empecinado 
and  his  baud  charged  at  headlong 
speed  into  Covarrubias.  Proceeding 
straight  to  tbe  barracks,  the  guard 
was  overpowered  and  disarmed  with- 
out a  shot  t)eing  fired,  and  the  gueril- 
las began  hunting  d«)wn  the  remain- 
ing dragoons,  who  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion, some  secreting  themselves  in  tbe 
houses,  and  others  even  leaving  the 
town  and  seeking  cotu-ealment  in  the 
vineyards.  But  none  of  them  escaped, 
for  many  of  ihe  rown*s  people  and  pea- 
sants JDined  in  tbe  chase,  and  showed 
themselves  even  more  merciless  than 
the  guerillas,  knowing,  that  if  they 
left  one  man  alive  to  relate  the  share 
thev  had  taken  in  the  affair,  their 
necKs  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's 

Surchase  on  the  return  of  the  French 
ivision.  About  fifty  horses,  and  a 
large  number  of  mules  belonging  to 
the  commissariat,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Empecinado,  who  immediately 
sent  them  off  to  the  monastery  in 
charge  of  the  greater  part  of  his  men, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  placed  for 
security  in  tbe  vast  eaverns  existing 
in  the  mountains  of  Arlanza— caverns 
that  date  from  the  time  of  the  Moors, 
and  which  the  famous  Count  of  Cas- 
tile, Don  Feman  Gonzalez,  used  as 
magazines  for  his  warlike  stores  and 
munitions. 

The  horses  and  mules  had  been 
gone  some  time,  when  tbe  Empecina- 
do beard  from  tbe  alcalde,  what  he 
had  not  been  previously  aware  of, 
that  every  day  ten  dragoons  belong- 
ing to  the  garrison  of  Lerma  were 
sent  to'  patrol  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Covarrubias,  which  latter 
place  they  reached  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  a  short  delay,  re- 
turned to  the  garrison.      The  Em- 
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of  three  and  four,  with  orders  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  province 
of  Palencia*  where  Mariano  Foentes 
then  was.  He  hiaiself»  with  five  men, 
remained  at  the  village  of  Ontorio  del 
Pinar  to  ohserve  the  movements  of  the 


pecinado  immediatelj  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  waylaying  and  attacking  this 
patrol»  although  he  had  only  six  men 
with  him,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
send  up  to  the  mountain  for  more. 
He  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Lerma* 
and  halting  at  the  village  of  Torduel- 
les,  enquired  if  the  French  had  yet 
been  seen.    Being  answered  that  they 
had  not,  but  were  momentarily  ex- 
pected, be  placed  his  men  in  ambush 
behind  a  dead  wall  in  a  fields  which 
was  level  with  the  road,  and  merely 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  ditch. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutesj  the  jing- 
ling) clattering  noise  of  cavalry  on  the 
march  was  heard*  and  as  the  leading 
files  passed  the  end  of  the  wall  where 
the   Empecinado  was    stationed,    he 
gave  the  word  to  charge,  aud  with  his 
favourite  war-cry  of  **  Viva  la  Inde- 
pendencia***  cleared  the  ditch,  and  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  French  pat- 
rol.    The  surprise  and  suddenness  of 
the  attack  compensated  for  the  dif- 
ference of  numbers,  and  only  two  of 
the  dragoons  escaped.      These  two 
men,  on  reaching  Lerma,  made  a  some- 
what exaggerated  report  of  the  force 
by  which  they  had  been  attacked ;  and 
the  officer  commanding  there,  exas- 
perated beyond  measure  at  being  thus 
harassed  by  a  guerilla,  turned  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison,  and  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning  arrived  at 
Covarrubiasy  where  be  received  the 
further  intelligence  of  the  surprise  of 
that  place  on  the  previous  day. 

The  rapid  movements  of  the  Em- 
pecinado, and  the  division  he  had 
made  of  his  band  into  four  parties, 
completely  puzzled  the  French,  who 
one  moment  heard  of  his  being  thirty 
or  forty  leagues  off,  and  the  next  found 
him  failing  upon  their  own  outposts ; 
so  that  by  this  time  they  began  to 
think  there  must  be  three  or  four  Em- 
pecinados  instead,  of  one,  and  with 
far  larger  forces  than  they  had  hitherto 
suspected,  or  than  he  actually  bad.  It 
was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  rid  at  least  of  the  band  which  was 
in  the  sierra  of  Arlanza.  Couriers 
were  sent  to  order  down  fresh  troops 
from  Soria,  La  Rioja»  Yitoria,  and 
other  places ;  and  the  pursuit  recom- 
menced with  so  much  vigour  and  such 
overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  Em« 
pecinado  found  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  concealed  even  with  the  small 
force  that  accompanied  him.  He  sent 
.  off  twenty  men,  therefore,  by  parties 


enemy. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  ordained,  that 
that  sex  which  an  eastern    monarch 
asserted  to  be  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  all  the  mischief  and  bloodshed 
occurring  in  the  world,  should  be  the 
means  of  getting  Diez  into  scrapes  and 
difficulties,  the  least  of  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  a  less  daring  and 
fortunate  man.  Had  he  been  contented 
to  remain  quiet  in  Ontorio  del  Pinar, 
he  might  have  eluded  all  the  researches 
of  his  enemies;  for  he  had  always  time- 
ly information  through  the  peasantry 
of  the  approach  of  any  party  of  French 
troops.     It  chanced,  however^  that  in 
the  Burgo  de  Osma  there  lived  a  canon 
who  was  a  native  of  the  same  place  as 
the  Empecinado,  and  this  caoon  bad  a 
handsome  niece  with  whom  Diez  had 
formerly  been  intimate.     As  111  lack 
would  have  it,  one  fine  afternoon  the 
Empecinado  took  a  fancy  to  visit  this 
damsel  and  her  uncle.     The  Bur^go  de 
Osma  at  that  time  had  no  reg'ular  gar- 
rison, but  the  country  was  so  covered 
with  French  troops,  that  scarctrly  a  day  i 
went  by  without  some  detachment  or 
piquet  passing  through  the  town.   Be- 
sides this,  the  Corregidor  and  other 
Spanish  authorities  at  the  above-named 
place,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
invaders  and  were  what  was   c^led 
AfranceeadoBt   or   favourable   to   the 
French,  had  received  repeated  orders 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  Empeci- 
nado, and  to  take  him  dead   or  alive, 
should  he  come  within  their  reach. 
The  risk,  therefore,  was  great  ;   bat 
nevertheless  jthe  Empeoinadoj  nothing 
daunted,  almost  as  soon  as  the  idea 
entered  his  head,  got  upon  his  horse, 
and,  leaving  the  five  men  at  Ontorio, 
set  off  on  this  hazardous  expedition. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunset 
that  a  horseman,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  but  dressed  in  pea8ant*s  clothes, 
and  having  much  the  appearance  of  a 
conirabandUta,  entered  the  ancient 
town  of  the  Bargo  de  Osma.  As  he 
passed  under  a  heavy  old-fashioned 
archway  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  streets,  a  dark  figure  that 
was  crouched  down  in  an  angle  of  the 
wall  accosted  him«  asking  alms. 
'*  Una  Umosna,  Senor,  por  el  ompr 
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di  JHoiJ*  The  horseman  threw  some 
limall  coins  to  the  beggar,  and  in  so 
doin^  turned  hb  face  towards  liim. 

**  Santa  Virgent  El Empecinado  I** 
exclaimed  the  mendicant,  rising  from 
his  half  recumbent  poj»ture  and  step* 
ping  up  to  the  guerilla,  who  at  once 
recognised  a  deformed  object  that  for 
many  years  had  haunted  the  church 
door  of  Castrillo,  where  he  went  by 
the  name  of  Nicolae  el'  Coco^  or  the 
lame  Nicolas.  Haring  become  sus- 
pected of  some  petty  thefts,  he  left 
Castiillo,  and  had  since  wandered  over 
the  country,  living  as  best  he  might  at 
the  expense  of  the  charitably  disposed. 
Not  oyer  pleased  at  this  meeting,  but 
at  the  same  time  unsuspicious  of  be- 
trayal, the  Empecinado  placed  a  piece 
of  gold  in  the  hand  of  the  beggarman. 

^  Not  a  word  of  my  being  here, 
Nicolas,**  said  be,  *'and  when  alms 
are  scanty  or  hunger  pinches,  you 
shall  not  lack  a  bite  and  a  sup  at  the 
bivouac  fire  of  the  Empecinado.*' 

The  mendicant  gazed  after  Diez  as 
he  rode  away. 

**  The  same  as  ever,**  muttered  he 
to  himself.  **  An  open  hand  and  a 
kind  word  Martin  Diez  always  had  for 
the  poor  man,  and  mane's  the  realiio 
he  has  given  me  when  he  was  only 
known  as  the  best  vinedresser  and 
keenest  woodsman  in  the  province  of 
Valladolid.  Times  have  changed  with 
him  now,  and  gold  seems  as  plenty  in 
his  pouch  as  quartos  were  formerly. 
And  well  may  it  be  so  after  all  he  has 
taken  from  the  French.  Carts  full  of 
treasure,  they  say,  rich  clothes,  and 
fine  horses,  and  well- tempered  arms. 
Ay  demit  Nicolas,  'twill  be  long  ere 
thy  crippled  carcass  may  share  in  the 
capture  of  such  princely  plunder.  A 
few  rags,  a  dry  crust,  and  a  well- 
scraped  bone,  are  thy  portion  of  this 
workl*8  goods.  And  yet  there  is  a 
way,*'  continued  he,  in  an  altered  tone 
and  as  though  a  sudden  thought  had 
flashed  across  him.  "  But  'twere  foul 
treason,  with  his  gold  yet  warm  in  my 

hand.    Tet  the  sum **    And  mnt- 

tering  broken  sentences  to  himself,  he 
hobbled  slowly  down  the  street. 

Varioos  persons,  who  had  occasion 
in  the  course  of  that  evening  to  visit 
the  corregidor  of  the  Burgo  de  Osma, 
observed  what  at  first  appeared  to  be 
a  misshapen  mass  of  rags  propped  up 
ag'ainst  the  wall  near  the  magistrate*s 
door.  On  looking  closer  they  recog- 
nised Nicolas  el  Coco,  and  more  than 
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one  threw  him   alms,    and   advised 
him  to  seek  some  better  place  to  pass 
the  night.     But  the  advice  was  un- 
heeded, and  the  money  left  upon  the 
pavement.  At  length,  and  as  the  town 
clocks  were  striking  eleven,  the  beg- 
garman started  up,  crawled  as  fast  as 
his  distorted  limbs  would  allow  him  to 
the  corregidor's  door,   and  knocked 
hastily  and  loudly.    The  whole  move- 
ment was  that  of  a  man  who  had  work- 
ed himself  up  to  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  which  he  felt  ashamed,  and  was 
fearful  of  leaving  undone  if  it  were 
delayed  a  moment  longer.     The  ser- 
vant, who,  through  a  small   grated 
wicket  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  re- 
connoitred the  applicant  for  admit- 
tance at  that  late  hour,  started  back 
on  finding  his  face  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  hideous  countenance  and 
small  red  eyes  of  the  deformed  wretch. 
Recovering  from  his  alarm,  however, 
a  few  words  were  exchanged  between 
him  and  Nicolas,  which  ended  in  the 
admission  of  the  latter. 

Meanwhile  the  Empecinado  had 
been  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  worthy 
canon  and  his  fair  niece,  although  they 
did  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  fool- 
hardiness  in  having  thus  placed  his 
head  in  the  lion's  jaws.  Diez  made  light 
of  their  apprehensions,  and  having  by 
his  gayety  and  confidence  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  dissipating  them,  declared 
his  intention  of  passing  the  next  day 
in  their  society,  and  leaving  the  town 
as  he  had  entered  it,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  unwonted 
softness  of  the  bed  which  the  hos- 
pitable canon  had  prepared  for  his 
gue«t,  and  which  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  rough  and  hard  couches 
he  had  of  late  been  accustomed  to,  the 
Empecinado*8  sleep  was  that  night 
deeper  and  sounder  than  usual.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  who  at  the  bivouac,  or 
stretched  on  a  paillasse  in  a  peasant's 
cottage,  was  used  to  start  from  his 
slumbers  at  the  jingle  of  a  spur  or 
click  of  a  musket-lock,  heard  not  the 
blows  that,  an  hour  after  midnight, 
were  struck  on  the  door  of  the  canon's 
house.  The  canon  himself,  more 
vigilant  than  his  guest,  looked  out  of 
an  upper  window,  and  seeing  a  group 
of  persons  assembled  in  front  of  his 
dwelling,  although,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  could  not  distinguish 
who  they  were,  suspected  some  dan- 
ger to  tne  Empecinado,  and  hastily 
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■lipping  on  part  of  his  dress,  harried  had  arrived ;  **  I  know 
to  arouse  hiaa.  Unluckily,  however, 
a  servant,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,  had  also  heard  the  knockingp, 
and  going  to  the  door,  inquired  who 
was  there. 
**  Gente  de  paz,**  was  the  answer. 


[Jul/, 

of  none  in 

Spain  at  present/* 

"  In  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,"  replied  the  corre^i- 
dor. 

**  Vil    Afrancesado  r*    ezclaioked 
Diez,  bii  eyes  flashing,  and  hia  lea- 


and  the  man  recognizing  the  voice  of    tures  assuming  so  terrible  an  expres- 


the  corregidor  of  the  town  immediately 
withdrew  bars  and  bolts,  and  gave 
entrance  to  that  functionary,  followed 
by  two  other  magistrates  of  inferior 
grade,  and  a  score  of  well-armed 
alguazils.  Leaving  sentries  at  the 
door,  the  party  mounted  the  stairs; 
and  as  the  master  of  the  house,  whose 
alertness  a  life  of  ease  and  sloth  had 
somewhat  impaired,  was  entering  a 
gallery  leading  to  the  Empecinado*s 
apartment,  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  corregidor. 

**  You  are  doubtless  proceeding  to 
the  same  quarters  as  ourselves,  Senor 
Canonigo,  although  on  a  different 
errand  probably,**  said  the  magistrate 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  running  his  eye 
over  the  unfortunate  churchman's  per- 
plexed countenance  and  scanty  attire. 
**  This  is  a  serious  matter,  senor," 
added  he,  resuming  his  gravity. 
**  You  are  .said  to  be  sheltering  a 
notorious  robber  and  traitor,  on  whose 
head  a  price  has  been  set.  Be  good 
enough  to  accompany  me  in  the  search 
I  am  about  to  institute  for  the  outlaw 
Juan  Martin  Diez.** 

And  pushing  the  unlucky  canon 


slon  that  his  captor  stepped  a  pace 
backward,  and  looked  to  his  armed 
retinue  as  though  for  protectioo. 
"  Add  not  hypocrisy  to  your  treason, 
but  say'  at  once  it  is  by  order  of 
the  French  you  commit  this  base  act, 
unworthy  of  a  true  Spaniard." 

While  this  was  passing  above  atairs, 
and  notwithstanding  the  latenesa  of 
the  hour,  a  number  of  persons  had 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Canon's 
house,  attracted  by  a  report  which  had 
spread  that  an  important  arrest  was 
taking  place.  The  assemblage  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  artizans  and  laboorersv 
a  class  that  almost,  without  exception, 
entertained  a  violent  hatred  for  the 
French,  differing  in  that  respect  from 
some  of  the  higher  ranks,  of  which 
many  individuals  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  their  security,  or  ad- 
vantageous to  their  interests,  to  aide 
with  the  invaders.  Aicolas  ei  Coco 
was  also  there.  Scarcely  had  be  given 
information  to  the  corregidor  of  the 
Empecinado's  arrival  in  the  town, 
when  he  began  to  be  agitated  by  vio- 
lent fears  lest  the  large  reward  that 
had  been  his  stimulus  to  the  treacherv 


before  them,  the  party  proceeded  along    a  hould  yet  escape  him,  and  be  grasped 


the  gallery,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  Empecinado*s  room.  Making  a  sign 
to  his  followers  to  move  silently,  the 
corregidor  entered  a  large  apartment, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  was  an 
alcove  where  Diez  lay  sleeping  with 
his  pistols  and  sabre  on  a  chair  beside 
his  bed.  These  were  removed  by  an 
alguazil ;  but  even  then,  so  great  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  well  known 
strength  and  desperate  courage  of  tlie 
partizan,  that,  backed  as  he  was  by 
twenty  armed  men,  the  corregidor*s 
hand  trembled  as  he  laid  it  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  sleeper.  A  touch  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  guerilla;  he 
sprang  into  a  sitting  posture  and  con- 
fronted the  magistrate. 

*^  In  the  King's  name,  Martin  Diez, 
you  are  my  prisoner,**  said  the  latter. 
*<In  the  name  of  what  King?*' 
asked  the  Empecinado,  who  saw  at 
once  that  reaistance  was  useless,  and 
that  a  day  of  triumph  for  his  enemies 


by  some  more  powerful  band  than  bis 
own.  Nor  were  his  apprehenuons 
unreasonable,  considering  the  then 
confused  and  disorganized  state  of 
things  in  Spain,  and  the  corraptioD  of 
the  new  authorities  appointed  by  the 
French.  The  corregidor  asked  him 
where  Diez  had  alighted,  but  to  this 
he  was  unable  to  reply.  The  magis- 
trate's suspicions,  however,  were  imme* 
diately  directed  to  the  canon,  whom  be 
knew  to  be  a  townsman  and  friend  of 
the  Empecinado,  and  to  bis  hooBe  he 
forthwith  proceeded,  as  has  already 
been  seen.  The  beggarman,  trem- 
bling for  the  price  of  his  ^Uny, 
stuck  close  to  his  skirts,  but  on  arriviwg 
at  the  canon's  door,  even  his  avarice 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce 
him  to  confront  the  man  whom  he  had 
betrayed,  and  he  waited  in  the  street 
while  the  capture  was  effected. 

"  What's  to  do  neighbours  ?"  said  a 
btu-ly,  beetled-browedman,  in  the  garb 
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of  a  botcber^  pushing  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.  "  What  is  it  that 
has  brought  you  all  out  of  your  beds, 
and  set  corregidor  and  alcade  and  the 
rest  of  them  running  about  the  town  at 
this  time  o*  night  ?  '* 

**  You  know  as  much  about  it  as  we 
doy  friend  Esteban,*'  replied  one  of  the 
persons  addressed.  *<It  seems  they 
are  arresting  somebody^  but  whom  I 
cannot  tell  you." 

«  Somebody  1**  reiterated  another  by- 
stander, **  some  doxen  you  mean.  Why 
man,  there  were  near  upon  thirty  al- 
guazils  entered  the  house^  armed  all 
of  them  to  the  very  teeth.  It  must  be 
something  ont  of  the  common  way  to 
render  such  a  force  as  that  necessary.*' 

**  They  are  there,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  to  seize  the  prey  as  to  hold  it 
when  taken,**  said  Esteban.  **  MaLj' 
hap  the  corregidor  has  a  noUon  that  it 
cannot  be  Tery  agreeable  to  tnie>heart- 
ed  Spaniards  to  see  their  countrymen 
and  friends  thrown  into  prison,  and 
hung  and  shot  at  the  command  of  the 
French.  By  the  Holy  Trinity  1  we  are 
a  craTen  and  degenerate  people,  or 
sndi  things  would  not  be." 

**  Hash  1  man,**  said  another  speak- 
er in  a  lower  tone,  **  such  words  are  dan* 
gerous.  But  yonder  is  Nunez  the  al- 
guazil,  I  will  ask  him  what  is  going  on.*' 

And  making  hb  wav  to  the  door,  he 
exchanged  a  few  woros  with  one  of  the 
men  tliat  had  been  left  to  guard  it, 
and  retomed  to  Esteban*s  side. 

<*  He  knows  not  whom  they  are  ar- 
resting, bat  Nicolas  the  beggar  gave 
the  information.*' 

^Nicolas I*'  exclaimed  the  butcher, 
''has  that  crippled  cur  turned  infor- 
mer ?  Nay,  then,  let  him  keep  clear 
of  me.  This  very  morning  I  ga^e  him 
an  alms  and  a  bone,  but,  by  the  tail  of 
St  Anthony's  pig,  a  cudgel  shall  be  his 
welcome  when  he  next  crosses  my 
threshold." 

<«  Where  Is  the  hound?'*  cried  an- 
other ;  "  'tis  but  a  moment  since  I  saw 
his  ill-omened  visage  in  the  crowd.*' 

Before  any  search  could  be  institu- 
ted for  the  mendicant,  the  house  door 
was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  magis- 
trates iaaned  forth,  preceding  the  E  m- 
pe^nado,  handcuffed,  but  preserving 
his  nsoal  commanding  g^t  and  stem 
unqnailing  countenance,  amidst  the 
fixed  bayonets  of  his  guards. 

*«Tlie  Empecinadol"  exclaimed 
Esteban  the  batcher,  to  whom  Diez 
was  peraonally  known. 
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A  sorrowful  groan  ran  through  the 
crowd  on  learning  the  name  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  corregidor,  apprehensive 
of  a  rescue,  quickened  his  step,  and 
ordered  the  escort  to  close  well  up. 
The  force  he  could  command,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  been  totally 
inadequate  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
his  prize,  had  not  the  large  number  of 
French  troops,  quartered  within  a  few 
hours*  march  of  the  Burgo  de  Oima, 
operated  as  a  more  effectual  check  on 
the  populace. 

''The  Empecinadol**  repeated  Es- 
teban, in  the  tone  of  a  man  stunned 
and  stupefied.  **  Ha  1"  roared  he,  and 
giving  a  bound  that  carried  him  across 
the  street,  and  upset  one  or  two  of  the 
bystanders,  he  grasped  by  the  throat  a 
figure  that  was  endeavouring  to  steal 
away  and  follow  the  corregidor  and 
his  myrmidons. 

''Helpl  murder  r*  shrieked  the 
man,  as  well  as  his  compressed  wind- 
pipe would  allow.  "  Help !  Senor  Cor- 
regidor !*' 

"  Silence,  traitor  I**  vociferated  the 
butcher,  and  dashed  his  captive  to  the 
ground. 

Two  or  three  lanterns  were  brought 
to  the  spot,  and  their  light  fell  on  the 
hideous  face  of  the  mendicant,  now 
pallid  and  quivering  with  deadly  ter- 
ror. 

'*You  betrayed  the  Eropecinado,** 
said  Esteban,  placing  his  heavy  foot 
upon  the  breast  of  the  prostrate 
wretch. 

'*  No !  Senor,  no  I"  cried  the  beggar, 
**  'tis  false ;  I  told  no  one  of  his  com- 
mg. 

'<You  betrayed  the  Empecinado,*' 
repeated  the  butcher  in  an  unaltered 
tone,  but  pressing  bard  upon  the  chest 
of  his  victim. 

**  Mercy  1  Senor/*  shrieked  the  un- 
happy Nicolas,  "  I  betrayed*  him  not, 
I  knew  not  he  was  here. 

''The  butcher^s  brow  contracted, 
and  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  upon  the  foot  which  held  down 
the  beggar. 

"  Liar  1  **  he  exclaimed ;  and  a  third 
time  he  repeated,  "  You  betrayed  the 
Smpecinado" 

The  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  traitor. 

**Perdont  perdon  !  *'  he  gurgled  in  a 
quenched  and  broken  voice.  **  Eg 
errd^rtistrueP 

**  Who  has  a  rope?  **  cried  Esteban. 
Two  or  three  were  produced. 

r 
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The  first  sight  that  on  the  following 
niorning  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  cor- 
ngldor  of  the  Bargo  de  Osma,  was 
the  dead  body  of  Nicolas  hanging  by 
tbc  neck  from  a  tree  opposite  his 
vrindows.  A  paper  pinned  upon  his 
breast  was  stained  by  the  blood  that 
had  flowed  from  his  month,  but  not 
^iifTiL'iGntly  so  to  prevent  the  magis- 
trato  from  reading  the  foUowiag  words, 
^*  Los  Vendednres  del  Empecinodo, 

Numero  Una, 

Venganza  / "  * 
The  corregidor  could  not  repress  a 
fihudder  as  he  turned  from  the  win- 
do  w^,  and  thought  who  might  chance 
to  bo  Numero  Dos, 

This  daring  and  significant  demon- 
f  tration,  whose  authors  it  was  impos- 
eible  to  discover,  owing  to  the  fidelity 
"with  which  the  secret  was  kept,  alarm- 
ed the  authorities,  and  their  first  care 
was  to  send  off  to  the  village  of  San 
Esteban  do  Gormaz,  where  the  nearest 
French  detachment,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  infantry,  was  quartered,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  guard  for 
the  important  prisoner  that  had  been 
made.  These  troops  immediately 
ni arched  to  the  Burgo  de  Osma  ;  and 
as  the  intelligence  of  the  Empecinado*s 
capture  spread,  other  parties,  both  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  kept  pouring  in, 
until  in  a  very  short  time  nearly  three 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  a  bri- 
gadier-general, were  assembled  in  the 
town.  The  Empecinado  having  been 
;irrested  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  it 
IV as  thought  proper  to  go  through  the 
formalities  of  trying  him  by  a  civil 
tribunal,  instead  of  subjecting  him  to 
the  more  summary  operation  of  a  ten 
minutes'  shrift  and  a  dozen  musket 
balls,  which  would  have  been  his  lot 
l.ad  the  French  themselves  been  his 
captors.  Accordingly  the  corregidor 
was  charged  to  get  all  ready  for  the 
trial,  and  to  collect  t))e  necessary  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  murders  and  rob- 
beries of  which  the  Empecinado  was 
accused ;  for  the  French  had  through- 
out affected  to  consider  him  as  a  mere 
bandit  and  highwayman,  and  as  such 
not  entitled  to  the  treatment  or  privi- 
leges of  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  room  in  the  town  prison  in 
which  Diez  bad  been  placed,  was  a 
small  stooe.floored  cell,  damp  and 
pold,  which  the  jailer,  anxious  to  curry 
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favour  with  the  French*  had  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  comfortleu  dun- 
geons at  his  disposal.  It  had  no  win- 
dow or  opening  looking  out  of  the 
prison^  but  received  air  and  a  glim- 
mering sort  of  twilight  through  a 
grating  let  into  the  wall  that  separated 
it  from  a  corridor.  Furniture  there 
was  none ;  a  scanty  provision  of  straw 
in  one  corner  served  the  prisoner  to 
sit  and  lie  upon.  His  hands  were  free, 
but  he  was  debarred  from  exercise, 
evoa  such  as  he  might  have  taken 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  cell, 
by  weighty  iron  manacles,  worthy  of 
the  most  palmy  days  of  the  iDquisi- 
lion,  which  were  fastened  npon  his 
legs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
his  walking,  or  even  crossing  his  pri- 
son, otherwise  than  by  a  sueceasion  of 
short  leaps,  in  taking  which  his  ankles 
could  not  fail  to  be  bruised  and 
wounded  by  the  severity  of  his  fet- 
ters. 

One  rooming  shortly  afler  his  in- 
carceration, the  Empecinado  was  lying 
on  his  straw  bed,  and  reflecting  on  the 
circumstances  oif  his  position,  which 
might  well  have  ti^en  deemed  despe- 
rate. But  Martin  Diez  possessed,  in 
addition  to  that  headlong  courage 
which  prompted  him  to  despise  ail 
dangers,  however  great  theodds  against 
him,  other  qualities  not  less  precious. 
These  were,  an  unparalleled  degree 
of  fortitude,  and  a  strength  of  mind 
that  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against 
sufferings  and  misfortune  that  would 
have  reduced  most  men  to  despon- 
dency. However  abandoned  by  friends 
and  shackled  in  his  own  resources,  be 
never  allowed  himself  to  despair ;  and 
it  was  this  heroic  spirit,  added  to  great 
confidence  in  his  physical  energies, 
that,  fifteen  years  later,  when  he  was 
led  out  to  execution,  prompted  the 
most  daring  attempt  ever  made  by  a 
prisoner  to  escape,  naked  and  wea- 
ponless, from  a  aumerons  and  well- 
armed  guard. 

To  break  ont  of  the  prison  where 
he  now  was,  certainly  appeared  no 
easy  matter,  and  a  sum  in  gold  that 
ho  had  on  his  person  when  he  entered 
the  town,  having  be^n  taken  from 
him,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  cor- 
rupting the  jailer.  While  ruminating 
on  th^  means  of  communicating  with 
his  friends  without,  he  heard  hla  name 
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pronoQQced  id  a  distinct  but  cautious  him  upon  his  shonlders,  and  in  that 
whbper,  and,  tnrning  bis  eyes  to  the  manner  carried  bim  to  the  door  of  the 
only  quarter  whence  such  a  sound    jailer's  room. 


eoold  come,  be  beheld  the  grated  win- 
dow nearly  blocked  up  by  the  bead  of 
a  man,  who  was  gazing  at  him  through 
the  bars. 

'<  Martin  Diez/*  said  the  stranger, 
perceiving  that  he  had  attracted  his 
attention;  *<dost  thou  not  know  me?" 

The  Empecinado  arose,  and,  ap« 
proaching  the  window,  rceogn^ised  the 
features  of  a  certain  shoemaker  named 
Cambea,  a  native  of  Aranda,  and  who 
had  served  with  him  in  the  war  of  *02. 
He  had  been  thrown  into  Jaii  for  some 
offence  which  waSf  however,  of  so 
trifling  a  nature^  that  he  was  not  con- 
fiaed  to  a  cell  in  the  daytime,  but  had 
the  ran  of  the  prison,  and  even  worked 
at  hb  trade  by  the  connivance  of  the 
jailer.  Having  learned  that  the  Em- 
pecinado  was  a  prisoner,  he  watched 
an  opportunity  to  vbit  him,  and  now 
offered  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in 
his  escape. 

The  risk  of  discovery  was  too  great 
for  Cambea  to  remain  long  in  confe- 
rence with  the  guerilla.  A  few  sen- 
tences, however,  were  exchanged,  and 
be  then  went  away,  but  returned  the 
same  afternoon,  and  with  a  lump  of 
wax  contrived  to.  take  an  impression 
of  the  lock  on  th«  Empecinado^s  dun- 
geon-door,  in  order  to  get  a  key  made 
by  a  friend  he  had  in  the  town,  who 
by  trade  was  a  locksmith. 

Two  days  elapsed  without  his  re- 
appearance, and  Diez  began  to  fear 
that  their  comoaunication  had  been 
discovered,  and  Cambea  subjected  to 
stricter  confinement,  when  the  door  of 
the  cell  gently  opened,  and  the  shoe- 
maker entered,  a  key  in  his  hand,  and 
his  face  radiant  with  satisfaction. 
This  difficulty  being  overcome,  their 
plans  were  soon  arranged,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  on  the  following  Sunday, 
while  mass  was  celebrating,  the  grand 
attempt  should  be  made. 

The  day  arrived,  and  at  ten  in  the 
morning  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
jailer,  their  servant  and  the  turnkey, 
having  gone  to  church,  the  prison, 
remained  silent  and  deserted,  except 
by  the  prisoners  and  the  jailer  himself, 
who  was  shut  up  in  his  apartment. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  and  with 
the  greatest  silence  and  caution,  Cam- 
bea repaired  to  the  Empecinado's  dun- 
geon, and  arming  him  with  one  of  the 
knives  he  uted  for  cntUog  leather,  took 


The  alcat^e,  or  jailer,  was  lolling  in 
a  large  well-stuffed  arm-chair,  and 
opposite  to  him  was  seated  the  lawyer 
appointed  to  conduct  Diez*s  prosecu- 
tion. On  a  small  table  between  them 
were  placed  glasses  and  a  dusty  cob- 
web-covered bottle,  with  the  contents 
of  which  the  two  worthies  were  sola- 
cing themselves,  while  they  discussed 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  the 
trial  of  the  Empecinado,  and  its  pro- 
bable, or  rather  certain  result.  As 
glass  after  glass  was  emptied  of  the 
oily  old  Xeres  wine,  the  lawyer  re* 
hearsed  his  speech,  the  jailer  found 
gnilty,  and  passed  sentence,  until,  step 
by  step,  and  before  the  bottle  was  out, 
the  Empecinado  had,  in  imagination, 
and  somewhat  prematurely,  been  con- 
demned, placed  in  capiUa,  confessed, 
and  led  out  to  execution.  Just  as  the 
lawyer  was  conjecturing  how  he  would 
look  with  the  rope  round  his  neck, 
some  one  tapped  at  the  door. 

**  Adelaniel^*  cried  the  jailer,  and 
Cambea  made  his  appearance. 

"  Senor  Alcayde;'  said  he,  "  the 
corregidor  is  at  the  prison-gate,  and 
desires  to  speak  with  you." 

Putting  on  one  side  the  bottle  and 
glasses,  the  jaifer  hurried  to  receive 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  but 
as  be  passed  through  the  door  behind 
which  the  Empecinado  was  concealed, 
the  latter  made  a  sort  of  buck  Icfp, 
with  his  fetters  upon  his  feet,  and 
grappled  him  like  a  tiger,  seizing  bim 
by  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  clutching  his  throat  so 
as  nearly  to  strangle  him.     At  the 
same  time  Cambea  threw  himself  upon 
the  lawyer,  whose  head  he  mu£9ed  in 
his  own  cloak,  and  then,  taking  him 
up  in  his  arms,  carried  him  bodily  to 
tbe  Empecinado*s  cell,  and  there  lock- 
ed him  in.     Then  returning  to  the 
assistance  of  Diez,  they  tied  the  jailer's 
hands,  and,  putting  a  gag  in  his  mouth, 
placed  him  also  in  the  dungeon.    The 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  rid  the 
Empecinado  of  his  manacles,  which 
was  soon  accomplished  by  means  of 
riveting  tools  found  in  the  jailer*! 
room. 

But  they  had  as  yet  only  surmounted 
a  part  of  their  difficulties,  and  much 
remained  to  be  done  before  they  could 
consider  themselves  in  safety.  It  is 
true,  they  had  the  keys,  and  could  un- 
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hear  not  a  few  extraordinary  dialogues,     to  be  disappointed ;  impossible  I  Tell 
A  group,  consisting  of  one  or  two  of    her  she  can't  be  allowed  to  die  in 


peace*  it*8  against  the  rules  of  the 
hospital.*'  **  Well,  Clotty,  have  you 
bled  all  the  cases  ?  '*  **  Sui^eryman^ 
have  you  given  all  the— ahem" — '^  All 
right,  sir/'  "  I  say,  Simkina,  yon 
don't  look  well  this  morning.*'  *'  Nol 
— bless  me,  I  never  felt  better  in  all 
my  life."  *<  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
Let's  feel  your  pulse.  Don't  yon,  now, 
really  feel  very  ill i*"  "Come,  none 
of  your  nonsense :  you  know  I  cut 
my  finger  in  the  dissecting-room,  and 
you  want  to  frighten  me."  **  I  say, 
now,  is  there  any  body  game  to  throw 
a  pebble  at  that  gas-lamp  ?  *'  •<  Please, 
sir,  the  sailor  just  come  in  won't  have 
his  head  shaved,  nor  take  his  gruel : 
wilt  he  get  his  gruel,  sir  ?"  **  Not  a 
doubt  of  it,  Molly,  if  he  stays  here 
long  enough."  "Harkl  there's  Pro- 
fessor Puke  coming  up  stairs ;  so  off, 
boy?,  and  look  solemn."  And  the 
conference  is  for  the  present  broken 
up. 

Now,  take  a  turn  through  the  wards 
with  the  doctor.  Observe  how  vari- 
ous the  expression  of  the  patients* 
countenances :  the  clouded  brow,  op- 
pressed eye,  distended  nostril,  and 
parched  lip,  of  impending  fever ;  the 
drunken  aspect  and  stertorous  breath- 
ing of  apoplexy ;  the  fearful  shivering 
of  the  sufferer  from  ague;  then,  in  the 
chronic  wards,  note  the  family  likeness 
among  all  the  patients — the  subdued 
expression  of  pain,  so  long  continued 
that  habit  has  rendered  its  endurance 
tolerable.  Now,  if  you  have  nerve, 
enter  the  condemned  cell — the  place 
allotted  to  incurables.  Here  are,  you 
see,  some  five -and- twenty  feUow 
creatures  waiting  for  the  friendly  hand 
of  death  to  lay  them  in  the  peaceful 
grave ;  and,  strange  to  say,  such  of 
them  as  are  not  tortured  with  acute 
pain,  are  not  merely  resigned,  but 
positively  cheerful  I 

Stand  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of 
this  bed ;  let  na  look  at  the  card.  Oh! 

like  to   name."     **  Kitty   Foley,   if    cancer  of  the  breast,  operated  on  for 

you  please,  sir,  has  made  up  her  mind     the  third  time  yesterday.  You  observe 

not    to    submit    to    the    operation." 

^*  What  I  after  1  have  had  the  trouble 

of  arranging  the  instruments ;  there's 

gratitude  for  you !    Tell  her  she  must 

be  operated  on ;  the  bill  has  been  up 

this  week :   tell  her  she'll  ^iie  if  she 

doesn't."     '*  She  says,  if  you  please, 

sir,  she  only  wants  to  be  let  die  in 

peace."  "  What!  and  the  whole  class 


the  dressers,  a  knot  of  sisters,  a  sur- 
gery man,  and  some  of  the  pupils,  is 
collected  at  the  stair-head,  and  at 
intervals  you  catch  unconnected  por- 
tions of  their  mingled  professional 
conversation. 

**  So  Sally  Dawes  is  dead  this  morn- 
ing." *' Cuss  the  old  cat ;  God  be  good 
to  her,  Betsy ;  what  a  world  of  trouble 
that  wretch  gived  me  in  Mary's  ward 
—never  knowed  when  to  have  done 
calling   for  drink,  ni^ht  nor  day." 
*<  Simon,  have  you  got  my  blisters  and 
poultices  on  your  tray  ?  "    *•  Here's 
Goody  Simpson's  darter  says  as  how 
she  knows  her  mother's  dead,  an*  a 
hollerin*  like  mad  in  the  hairy :  may 
she  go  up,  sir?"  **  'Gainst  the  rules. 
Guvu'rs  won't  bear  of  it ;  tell  her  to 
call  again  to-morrow."  "  Hilloa,  you 
there,  come  up,  and  carry  down  the 
stiff uns."   "How  many,  sir?"  "Let 
me  see:  Irish  hodman,  in  Job's  ward*' 
-  <*  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  he's 
not  quite  dead  yet."  *'  Not  dead  1  you 
rascal,  do  you  suppose  I'd  have  given 
you  an  order  to  take  him  down  if  he 
wasn't  dead."     **  Beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  he  'swears  he  won't  die  till 
God  pleases."   *•  Won't  he  ?  we  shall 
see  whether  or  not.     There's  Sally 
Dawes,  she's  dead  as  a  red  herring, 
I'll  warrant  her."   "  Mr  Mugg,  if  the 
house  surgeon  hears  you  neglected  to 
leech   the  erysipelas  leg  in  No.  9, 
you'll  hear  of  it."     **  Dear  me,  sir, 
what  shall  I  do?"     <*  Clap  on  the 
suckers,   and  when  they  bite,  take 
them  off  again :    say  they're  yester- 
day's bites."    <<  That  will  be  a  bite ; 
he  I  he!  he  I"     *<  Staggers,  III  bet 
you  two  to  five  in  grog,  Slashem*s 
lithotomy  case  capsizes  the  pail.'*  <<  Say 
on  the  table,  and  1*11  take  you.     Do 
you  see  any  thing  verilant  ?  "  "  Oho  I  *' 
''  Two  to  one  against  the  woman  in 
the    puerperal    ward  —  what's    her 
name  ?       Come,     I'll    back     death 
against  the  doctor,  for  any  sum  you 


the  poor  creature  is  dying  :  already 
unconsciousness  has  blunted  the  arrow 
of  the  destroyer;  and  although  bhe 
yet  breathes,  the  bitterness  of  death 
is  past  These  oranges  and  lemons 
cups  of  wine,  teapots,  are  the  offer- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward  to 
their  expiring  fellow-sufferer.  The 
little  girl  you  see  limping  abont  with 
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disease  of  the  hip-joint,  Bmiling  as 
good-naturedly  as  if  she  was  at  play» 
was  the  narse  of  the  poor  creature 
before  you,  and  tended  her  with  the 
same  devotion  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  daoghter.  Even  now,  she  moist- 
ens the  unconscious  lips,  and  whispers 
pity  into  the  unheeding^  ear. 

There  is  sometliing  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  to  us  inexplicable,  in  the 


blings,  and  lamentations.  Some  we 
have  observed  to  make  the  fact  of  their 
approaching  death  an  excuse  for  im- 
ploring some  delicacy  which  ihey  have 
never  tasted — as,  fur  example^  a  peach 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  others  will  cry 
oat  incessantly  for  wine^  and  die  mi* 
serable  if  they  do  not  get  as  much  as 
they  wish.  One  would  die  happy,  he 
says,  if  be  could  see  the  sun  ;  anothef 


variety  of  shapes  in  which  death  makes  gives  the  moon  his  preference.    The 

his  approaches,  and  the  way  in  which  fantasies  of  dying  people  are  truly 

be  is  met  by  minds  differently  consti-  extraordinary,  and  the  mode  in  which 

tnted.    In  early  life  we  had  abnndant  they  meet  death,  reconcilable,  as  we 

opportunities  of  contemplating  death  imagine,   chiefly  to    constitution   of 

on  a  great  scale ;  and  we  took  a  me-  body  and  habits  of   life.     Soldiers, 

laneholy  pleasure   in  watching    the  though  by  no  means  a  religious  class 

straggles  of  the  parting  spirit,  as  if  we  generally,  we  have  observed  to  die 

could  catch  Its  shadow  flung  on  earth,  fearless  of  death  itself,  whether  or  not 

ss  it  flew  to  its  abiding-place  beyond  indiiferent  to  the  preparation  for  the 

the  grave.  life  after  death.  The  happiest  deaths^ 

But,  with  all  our  watching,  we  never  we  think,  other  things  being  equal,  are 

Gould  advance  a  step  in  our  investiga-  those  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  whose 

tion.  We  have  seen  a  virtuous  mother  faith  in  their  religion  is  unshaken, 

of  a  family,  from  w.hose  hands  the  The  pride  of  human  knowledge  sug- 


sacred  volame  was  never  absent  du- 
ring her  long  illness,  expire  delirfous, 
with  a  torrent  of  blasphemy  and  ob- 
icenity  horrible  to  hear.  Over  and 
over  again  we  have  witnessed  the 
cheerful,  and,  to  all  human  compre- 
hension, happy  deaths  of  those  desti- 
tute of  the  slightest  sense  of  religious 
obligation ;  while  those  imbued  with 
the  strongest  and  most  scriptural  feel- 
ings, have  naet  death  with  tears,  trem- 


gests  doubts  and  fears,  which,  howso- 
ever little  they  may  disturb  iusty  life, 
are  worse  than  racks  and  wheels  in 
the  hour  of  approaching  death. 

To  be  weak  or  undecided,  in  death 
as  in  life,  is  to  be  miserable.  The 
firm  in  faith  do  not  die — they  set  out 
upon  their  journey  to  the  promised 
land — and  only  change  one  state  of 
existence  for  another. 


FUNEBALS. 


People  have  an  ominons  dread  of 
encountering  funerals  ;  now,  for  our 
own  oart,  we  like  to  meet  a  funeral ; 
and,  what  is  more,  we  find  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  turning  round  and 
following  it.  Touches  of  genuine 
nature  are  to  be  met  with  at  a  funeral. 
The  artificial  is  thrown  aside,  the  mask 
we  all  wear  in  the  business  or  pleasure 
of  life  falls  ofi^,  and  we  are  able  some- 
times to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
men  as  they  really  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
We  say  sometimes,  for  there  is  abun- 
dance of  hypocrisy  at  a  fbneral  as  any 
where  else,  but  even  this  is  worth  con- 
templating. There  is  much  matter 
for  conjecture  in  funerals  ;  we  like  to 
imagine  that  we  see  reflected  in  the 
hen  of  the  mourners  what  manner  of 
msn  was  the  deceased.  We  try  to 
puzzle  oat  the  expression  of  the  disap- 
pointed legatee,  and  the  more  subdued 


grief  of  him,  who,  having  been  be-* 
queathed  much^  regrets  that  he  has 
not  got  more  ;  or  of  him  who,  haying 
the  lion's  share,  is  yet  sorrowful  that 
be  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have 
had  all.  Then  there  are  the  monmers, 
not  of  hoods,  scarfs,  and  weepers,  but 
of  the  heart — mourning  a  loss  be-* 
yond  that  of  the  world's  losses — losses 
DO  world's  wealth  can  repiur.  The 
tender,  dutiful  wife,  the  prudent,  affec- 
tionate husband,  the  son  or  daughter 
of  our  vouth  or  of  our  age.  The 
parent,  dropping  ripe  into  the  lap  of 
earth,  or,  deeper  grief,  cut  off*  in  the 
midst  of  his  hopes,  expectations,  and 
pursuits,  leaving  perhaps  a  young 
family  slenderly  provided  for,  or  not 
at  all ;  the  attached  and  long- esteemed 
friend,  the  woman  we  loved,  or  could 
have  loved.  These  are  the  griefs, 
various  in  their  expression,  that,  8U^- 
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rounding  the  yawning  grave*  pay  the 
last  sad  offices  to  the  unconscious 
dead ;  then  slowly^  and  with  downcast 
weeping  eyes,  wend  slowly  homewards 
their  melancholy  way. 

The  funerals  of  the  great,  or  little 
people  who  greatly  unite  themseWes 
to  dust«  we  ha?e  no  sympathies  with ; 
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the  little  domestic  history  we  were 
favoured  with  by  the  noee-blowiDg 
little  man  in  black. 

'*  Horphansy  sir— CTcry  one  on  *em 
horphans ;  that's  their  mother  as  is  a 
bein'  buried,  sir." 

« Indeed.'* 

''Yes,  sir;  she   was  a  *speetable 


we  cannot  get  near  enough  to  see  of    woman — highly  *spectable,  mdoed  — 


what  kind  of  stuff  their  hearts  are 
made;  mourning  coaches*  plumed 
hearses,  dusky-coated  mutes,  and  the 
sable  pomposity  of  the  grave,  do  not 
attract  us.  But  we  are  a  rare  hand 
at  ferreting  out  a  workhouse  funeral : 
the  poor  corner  of  a  metropolitan 
churchyard  affords  us  many  an  after- 
noon's melancholy  entertainment.  The 
poor  talk  of  one  another,  of  the  dead, 
of  their  affairs,  the  condition  of  their 
families.  There  is  much  apparent 
sympathy  among  them ;  and  they  have 
no  care  lest  their  conversation  should 
be  overheard. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  Sabbath  even- 
ing in  June,  and  we  were  knocking 
about  among  the  tombstones  as  usual, 
making  our  observations  upon  life  and 
character,  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  plain  coffin,  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  four  men  in  black* 
and  followed  by  eight  chief  mourners. 


werry  wirtuous*  poor  woman,  sir — paid 
rates  and  taxes  in  the  parish  for 
twenty  year.  I  ought  to  know  it ; 
for  Fm  one  of  the  oTerseera — I  am." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  aomelhing 
of  the  family." 

"  Should  you,  sir  ?  Well,  yoa  shall 
hear ;  but  it*8  a  melancholy  story— 
wery  melancholy,  indeed.  You  most 
know,  sir,  there  wasn't  a  more  decenter 
couple  in  this  parish  than  Thomas 
Mason  and  his  wife,  Jane  —  ;  they 
were  well  to  do,  and  doing  well ; 
every  body  respected  them,  for  they 
paid  their  way,  and  was  civil  to  their 
customers.  Well,  Thomas  fell  in  a 
decline,  sir,  and  died;  but  he  didn*t 
die  soon  enough^  for  his  sickness 
wasted  all  their  substance,  and  the 
business  was  neglected,  so  the  family 
fell  into  poverty :  but  the  poor  widow 
struggled  on,  and  the  exertions  she 
made  to  maintain  them  little  ones  was 


all  in  decent  but    bumble  suits   of    really  the  wonder  of  the  neighbour- 


sables.  The  chief  mourners  were 
eight  children — four  boys  and  four 
girls:  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  with  two 
little  'toddles,'  mere  infants,  straggling 
in  the  rear.  The  eldest  boy  and  girl 
might  have  been  about  fifteen  and 
fourteen  years  respectively ;  the  next. 


hood.  '  Mr  Smith,'  says  she  to  me, 
when  I  offered  some  relief,  '  I  won*l 
trouble  this  world  long,  and  parisli 
money  shall  never  cross  my  palm  ; 
but  when  Tm  gone,  yon  won*t  see  mj 
desolate  orphans  want  a  morsel  of 
bread.'  So,  poor  woman,  she  was 
right;  for  she  soon  sickened,  and  was 


twelve  and  eleven ;  the  third  pair  be-     bedridden  for  thirteen  months;  and 


tween  seven  and  eight;  the  youngest, 
as  we  have  said,  between  infancy  and 
childhood.  The  eyes  of  all  spectators 
were  upon  the  bereaved  ones  as  they 
stood  around  the  grave,  yawning  to 
receive  their  only  parent  and  provider; 
and  few  were  the  dry  eyes  of  those 
that  beheld  the  melancholy  group— 
the  eldest  boy  looking  fierce  and  man- 
like, the  rest  weeping  bitterly,  save 
the  youngest  pair,  looking  wonder- 
ingly  around,  as  if  marvelling  what 
all  the  ceremony  might  mean. 

"  Cutting  funeral,  that,  sir;"  ob- 
served a  little  pursy  man  in  black 
'who  stood  near  us ;  "  werry  cutting 
funeral,  indeed,"  repeated  the  Utile 
man,  blowing  his  nose  violently. 

"  Who  are  they?"  we  enquired,  not 
without  anticipating  sometning  like 


them  children,  as  you  see  a  standin' 
'round  their  mother's  grave,  worked 
themselves  to  an  oil  to  keep  her  froot 
the  hospital — much  more  the  workna. 
The  girb  worked  all  day ;  and  boya 
and  girls  sat  up  all  night,  turn  and 
turn  about,  with  their  poor  mother— 
she  was  sorelv  sfflicted,  poor  woman. 
Well,  sir ;  wnen  she  died  at  last,  our 
vicar  went  and  offered  his  assistancei 
and  told  the  children,  of  course,  the 
parish  would  bury  their  mother ;  but 
that  there  hobstinate  bov,  him  that's 
a  givin'  his  orders,  wouldn't  hear  of 
it,  and  blowed  up  the  vicar  for  men- 
tioning such  a  thing.  So  the  Ticar 
comes  to  me,  and  says  he,  Mr  Smith, 
these  here  young  Mason's  is  the 
oddest  babies  as  ever  I  see,  for  UiejVe 
sold  their  bed  and  all  their  thinga  to 
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bnty  their  uioUier ;  lel*8  make  ap  a  purse 
for  Uieni»  and  there's  my  soyereign  to 
beg^in  with.  Says  I,  sir,  De?er  miodj 
I'll  brln^  them  right ;  and  the  parish 
ahall  burj  the  poor  womaiit  so  that'll 
be  so  mach  saved :  and  with  that  I 
^oes  off  to  Poppin's  eonrt»  and  into 
the  fiiat  floor ;  there  was  the  poor  wo- 
man dead,  and  the  room  stripped  of  all 
the  furniture  and  things.  Says  that 
there  joiith»  <  Mr  Smith,*  says  he, '  Td 
be  wery  glad  to  see  yon  another  time, 
bat  we're  in  great  grief  for  our  mother 
bein*  dead,  and  we  hope  you'll  excuse 
us  not  aakin'  you  to  sit  down.'  Lord 
love  jon,  sir,  there  wasn't  the  sign  of    his  nose  once  more,  as  the  group  of 
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your  poor  mother's  funeral.*  With 
that,  sir,  the  hoy  flares  up  like  any 
think,  whips  up  a  poker,  and  swears  if 
he  catches  the  parish  a-comin'  to  touch 
his  mother,  he'll  brain  the  lot  of  'em : 
« Mother  lived  without  the  parish,' 
says  he,  'died  without  the  parish,  and 
she'll  be  buried  without  the  parish  1' 
With  that  he  opens  the  door,  and 
shews  me  down  stairs  as  if  he  was  a 
suckin'  markis:  that's  the  story  on 
'em,  sir;  and  they're  a  riggler  hinde- 
pendent  lot  as  ever  I  see.  God  help 
them,  poor  things  I*  " 

And  with  this  the  little  man  blew 


a  chair  or  a  table  in  the  room,  nothing 
bat  the  corpse,  and  a  bit  of  a  plank. 
Saja  I,  *  my  boy,  I*m  sorry  for  your 
grief,  bat  I  hope  you  wont  have  any 
ofajec^on  to  let  the  parish  manage 


motherless  children,  reformed  in  their 
sad  order  of  procession,  and  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  many  repeated 
last  looks  at  their  mother's  grave,  de- 
parted to  their  naked  home. 


The  Stomacbs  op  London. 


Aboat  a  month  or  two  ago  we  gave 
the  patient  reader  the  slip— it  was  at 
Saiithfield  Bars,  on  a  busy  market 
morning.     There  is  much  to  see,  and 
flomethiog  it  may  be  to  smell  in  Smith- 
field  on  a  market  morning.   Its  penned 
thooaandsof  Liecesters,  South  Downs, 
and  Merinos — ^its  countless  thousands 
of    fatted   swine— its   multitudes   of 
bleating  lambs,  pretty  dears,  so  soon 
to    be  awallowed   with   mint   sauce, 
salady  and  the  usual  et  ceterat — its 
streets   of  living  oxen,  whose  broad 
backs  form  a  level  leathery  floor,  over 
which  you  often  see  adventurous  dro- 
Tern,  stick  in  hand,  take  their  despe- 
rate way.     Corpulent  graziers,  with 
leathern  pocket-book  crammed  with 
bank,  of  England  notes :  enterprizing 
knackera,  wholesale  dealers  in   that 
favourite  article  of  food — horse  flesh, 
Bubseqaently  retailed  to  the  lif*ges  in 
k  la  mode  beef,  mutton  pies,  sausages, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fancy  costumes : 
lynjc-eyed  salesmen,  who  have  but  to 
glance  at  a  beast  to  know  how  many 
atooe  he  weighs,  offkl  inclusive:  jour- 
neymen butchers  looking  for  a  job : 
policemen  on  the  scent  after  a  roving 
pickpocket:   chawbacons  in   smock- 
frocks,  munching  bread  and  cheese, 
or  gaxing  listlessly  around  from  the 
secnre  eminence  of  a  waggon-load  of 
hay :  shepherds  and  drovers  from  all 
quarters  of   the  agricultural  world, 
aod  yoa  have  a  morning  at  Smith- 
field. 
Truly,  ravenous  reader,  it  is  a  good- 


ly stomach  that  same  Smithfield ;  like 
our  own,  empty  as  a  gallipot  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  but  filled 
even  to  repletion  upon  market  days. 
In  our  case,  you  will  understand  mar- 
ket day  to  be  that  when  some  hospi- 
table Christian,  pitying  our  forlorn 
condition,  delights  our  ears,  warming 
the  cockles  of  our  heart  with  a  joro* 
voke;  when,  be  assured,  we  eat  and 
drink  indictively,  like  an  author  at 
his  publisher's  1 

The  shepherds  and  their  dogs,  we 
delight  to  contemplate.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  nothing  Arcadian  about 
either  master  or  colley — both  are  the 
roughest-looking  creatures  you  ever 
beheld  ;  but  there  is  something  about 
the  physiognomy  of  shepherds  that 
interests  and  pleases  us— a  dreamy 
look,  such  as  poets  may  wear,  the  re- 
sult most  likely  of  a  lone  life  upon  the 
hills,  and  much  more  companionship 
with  nature  than  with  man.  Take 
that  tall,  erect  fellow,  for  example, 
leaning  against  the  rails  where  are 
penned  some  ten  score  of  black  cattle; 
even  if  you  overlook  his  plaided  scarf, 
there  is  enough  of  nationality  in  his 
ample  forehead,  skirted  by  thin  sandv 
hair,  his  clear  azure  eye,  and  high 
cheekbones,  to  assure  you  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Picts.  He  has  no 
pipe,  like  your  British  shepherd,  but 
applies  the  "  sneesbin-  mull"  ever  and 
anon  to  his  proboscis.  His  dog,  queer 
frizzly  beast,  but  no  more  a  bumpkin 
than  his  master,  sits,  taking  unwonted 
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rest,  upon  hU  tailless  hunkers^  but 
ever  and  auon  turns  his  head^  quick 
and  sharpy  in  the  direction  of  the 
**  blackfaces,"  over  whom,  for  many 
a  weary  league,  be  was  posted  as 
whipper-in  or  adjutant  Now  the 
shepherd,  tired  of  leaning  against  the 
railr  goes  over  to  an  old  woman's 
book-stal}y  turning  over  and  cheapen- 
ing the  volumes.  See,  the  coHey  fol- 
lows, looking  up  into  his  master's 
visage  with  erudite  nose.  No  doubt 
on*t,  that  cur  is  familiar  with  books ; 
and  we  should  be  no  whit  astonished 
to  find  him,  upon  examination,  as  well 
read  as  many  a  cockney.  Now,  if  you 
please,  reader,  we  will  be  oflP,  for  al- 
though our  clothes  cannot  suflfer,  yet 
the  concussion  of  greasy  butchers, 
drovers,  raggamuffins,  and  the  like, 
may  contaminate,  by  spot  or  stain, 
your  unexceptionable  "  rig  out."  Be- 
fore we  leave  the  market,  however, 
let  us  step  up  stairs  to  the  first  floor 
room  of  the  *'  Cock  and  Gooseberry," 
and  take  a  coup-  (fail  of  the  busy  scene 
from  the  window.  What  a  paradise 
of  beef  I     What  snow  clad  vales  of 


you  arrive  at  a  small  incomnHxlioiifl 
and  pitiful  little  holCy  like  the  dirty 
dock  wharf  of  a  provincial  seaport* 
Have  a  care  of  looking  round,  or  you 
will  probably  break  your  shina  OTer  a 
retail  lot  of  shrimps,  lobsters,  or  flat- 
fish, refuse  of  the  morning's  market. 
But  this  is  Billingsgate.  If  you  bap- 
pen  to  be  a  Liverpool  man,  jou  will 
turn  up  your  nose  with  contempt,  and 
invite  us  to  express  our  approbation 
of  your  fish-market.  And  so,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  we  may ;  for  never 
did  we  see  any  piscatory  mart  that 
was  notf  to  use  an  expression  lN>r- 
rowed  from  Billingsgate,  a  scafy 
concern  in  comparison.  But,  my 
dear  sir,  recollect  that  Billingsgate  is 
not  a  fish-market,  but  a  fish-ware- 
house—a place  of  import — a  great 
fish  exchange.  The  market  is  in  the 
three  thousand  fish  mongers' shops,  (we 
have  counted  here  five  hundred  carts 
on  one  morning  at  one  time,)  of  every 
neighbourhood  in  and  about  the  me- 
tropolis ;  yea,  as  far  as  railways  can 
carry  the  article  in  a  saleable  condi- 
tion«     Business  is  carried  on  here,  as 


mutton  !     What  an  undulatory  sea  of  every  where  else  throughout  London, 

swine,  tossing  and  tumbling  like  Nep-  where  a  large  amount  of  business  has 

tune  in  his  sleep,  though  rather  less  to  be  done  in  a  short  space  of  time — 

melodious !     There,  sir,  jou  behold  that  is  to  say,  by  factors,  who  expose 

neither  more  nor  less  than  dinner  for  lots  suited  to  the  wants  or  means  of 

three — days  of  the  capacious  maw  of  intending  purchasers  by  auction,  which 

universal  London.     What  do  we  say?  are  purchased    either  by  the  retail 


Where  is  Newgate  market,  mighty  in 
butcher  meat? — where  Leadenhall, 
tremendous  in  turkeys? — where  Bil- 
lingsgate, alive  with  finny  prey  ?  Scaly 
reader,  we  have  eaten  nothing,  posi- 
tively nothing  ;  let  us  be  ofi^  to  Bil- 
lingsgate for  a  fin  of  fish — fake  our 
poultry  on  our  way  back  at  Leaden- 
hall— spoil  a  baron  of  beef  at  Newgate, 
and  consume  at  Coven t  Garden  our 
hors  d'oBuv/es  and  desscrf. 

When  you  rcacii  the  Monument  on 
Fish  Street  Hill,  you  have  only  to  fol- 
low your  nose;  find  Billingsgate  by 
the  scent,  regaled  with  every  variety 
of*<  ancient  and  fish- like  smell :""  Loch- 
fine  herrings;  Dutch  diUo,  swimming 
in  seas  of  crimsoned  brine ;  Finnan 
baddies,  lying  on  the  flat  of  their 
backs, inviting  purchasers;  Yarmouth 
bloaters;  split  salmon,  of  which  you 
may  comm  ind  even  a  solitary  rasher, 
if  you  have  the  twopenny- worth  of  cir- 
culating **  browns  "  wherewith  to  re^ 
munerate  the  vender  for  the  same; 
in  brief,  you  proceed  through  a  lead- 
ing thoroughfare  of  dried  fish,  until 


dealer  in  person,  or  by  bis  eommisdon 
agent.  By  this  expeditious  process 
the  market  is  opened,  elear^,  and 
closed  within  a  few  hours:  in  sum* 
mer,  before  the  regular  working  day 
begins. 

At  one  o'clock  p.m.  every  day, under 
the  auspices  of  thelandlord  of  the  Three 
Tuns,  within  the  market  is  served  up 
a  truly  substantial  and  excellent  fish 
dinner,  but  different,  indeed,  both  as  to 
cooking  and  charges,  from  the  more 
costly  and  rcclterche  feeds  at  Green  wieh 
or  Black  wall.  The  banquet  consists  of 
a  variety  of  whatever  fish  may  be  in 
season  and  abundance.  If  turbot 
happens  to  have  been  a  drug  in  the 
market  tlie  morning  of  the  day  you 
dine,  then  you  may  expect  turbot; 
if  cod,  you  will  be  snre  to  have  a 
slice  from  a  magnificent  head  and 
shoulders,  cooked  in  the  plain  old 
English  fashion.  After  this,  you  will 
be  served  with  a  substantial  joint  of 
roast  or  boiled,  with  customary  trim- 
mings. YourdinncrcostsyottcighteeD- 
pence ;  and  if  you  take  a  nip  of  brandy. 
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as  joa  oaghty  this  rndditional  extrava^ 
gance  will  ■well  your  **  tottle  **  to  one 
aod  ninepencei  the  waiter  inTariably 
forgetting  to  return  with  the  odd  three- 
pence, it  will  be  advisable  for  you  to 
make  a  merit  of  necessity,  waving 
yoor  hand  while  giving  the  attendant 
fonetioBary  the  needless  permission 
to  keep  the  change  for  himself. 

From  Billingsgate  we  ascend  through 
a  labyrinth  of  intricate  lanes  to  Lead- 
eohalL  Here  we  have  the  great  em- 
porium of  poultry — tons  of  turkeys  | 
cubic  yards  of  geese,  capons,  and 
barn<door  chncks ;  witb,  in  the  season, 
absolutely  clouds  of  game  and  wild* 
fowl.  Here  you  have  a  capital  idea 
of  the  numbers  of  the  poultry- eating, 
or  wealthy  classes.  A  fowl  in  Lon- 
don, humble  reader,  if  it  be  good  for 
any  thing  to  eat,  is  good  for  three 
and  sixpence  or  four  shillings  to  payi 
so  that,  we  need  hardly  tell  you,  the 
gizzard,  wing,  or  a  bit  of  the  breast, 
is  meat  for  our  masters.  Yet  here 
yon  see  waggon-loads  of  pheasants 
and  partridges,  caravans  of  hares, 
bushels  of  larks,  cart-loads  of  feather- 
ed bipeds  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  You 
would  positively  imagine,  from  the 
quantities  scattered  about,  that  the 
very  union  woikhouses  banqueted 
every  day  upon  poultry. 

We  glance  at  Newgate  market  on 
our  wsy  to  Cuvent  Garden,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  detain  us  for  a  mo- 
ment. We  would  call  at  Spitalfields 
market,  if  it  were  in  our  way,  because, 
— ai  our  object  is  to  exhibit  to  yon 
both  sides  of  life,  we  should  be  obliged, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  turning  your 
stoooaehs,  to  show  you  the  horrid 
viands  pttverty  is  compelled  to  taste,' 
at  thu  most  miserable  end  of  tho 
town — this  antipodes  to  the  region  of 
opulence,  rank,  and  fashion,  of  the 
other  hemisphere  of  our  metropolitan 
world. 

No  g^arden  like  Covent  Garden .  Oh, 
you  dilettanti  diggers  and  del  vers, 
amateur  hoers  and  weeders^  gentle- 
men who  delight  in  gardening,  and 
exult  in  the  gratified  ambition  of 
growing  your  own  vegetables,  look 
here,  and  say  whether  any  of  you  can 
grow  any  thing  you  require  for  less 
than  double  the  money,  and  quadruple 
the  trouble,  we  town*s-peopie  have, 
when  requiring  similar  articles.  What 
care  we  for  blights,  or  frosts,  or  bro- 
ken glass,  or  stoves  out  of  repair,  or 
drunken  gardeners,  or  any  other  ef  the 


casualties  to  which  home-manufacture 
ed  greens  or  fruits  are  liable  ?    No- 
thing short  of  a  general  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  vegetative  nature  can  de- 
prive us  of  our  summer  or  our  spring 
ci^bages,  our  early  cauliflowers,  or  our 
sprouu.     The  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  floriculture  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, are  comprised  in  a  tolerably  well- 
filled  purse.     You  are  here  sure  of 
your  crop  by  the  liberal  application 
of   that   universal  fertilizer  —  ready 
money.     Now,  here  again  you  have 
other  examples  of  the  artificial  wants 
and    difficult    luxuries    of    London. 
Fancy  a  cabbage  shop  with  polished 
brass  sashes,  squares  of  plate  glass 
costing    fifteen    or    twenty   pounds 
a-piece;    within,  a  French  polished 
mahogany  counter,  and  a  shopwoman 
in  black  silk  dress  and  braided  hair, 
entering  sales  with  a  gold-  headed  pen. 
Observe  in  the  windows  how  the  very 
seasons  are  anticipated,  and   Dame 
Nature  compelled  to  be  productive 
before  her  time.     Look  at  those  tu- 
bers the  bulk  of  marbles:   they  are 
young    potatoes  —  half   a    guinea    a 
pound.    Regard  that  saucerful  of  peas 
— pale,  sickly,  and  good  for  nothing. 
Just  step  in,  will  yon,  and  ask  the 
lady  how  she  sells  them.— -A  guinea 
an  ounce \ 

Only  a  guinea  an  ounce !  Powers 
of  peas  t  where  doet  the  money  come 
from? 

'(  What  are  these  black,  rough- 
looking  things,  something  like  Jeru- 
salem artichokes?" — ''Those,  sir,  are 
truffles— capital  stuffing  for  pheasant 
or  turkey.*'  Cheaper  certainly  to  stuff 
them  witb  half-crowns,  but  then  the 
flavour  would  not  be  so  exquisite. 
This,  you  see,  is  the  shop  of  an  herb- 
alist ;  here  the  proprietor  prepares 
vegetable  remedies,  infusions,  decoc- 
tions, and  the  like ;  so  that  you  may  be 
physicked  or  fed,  according  as  you  are 
prompted  by  appetite  or  indigestion. 
And  the  next  shop,  what  a  goodly 
array  of  pines,  with  their  rich  tropical 
orange  bulbs  and  peculiar,  green- 
tufted  tops ;  we  have  doubtless  heard 
great  things  of  the  flavour  of  a  pine- 
apple, but,  in  our  present  circum- 
stauces,  feel  much  more  disposed  to 
imagine  that  it  tastes  very  like  a 
turnip. 

**  What  are  those  in  the  bottle  with 
moss  ?"— "  Snakes."—**  Live  snakes 
for  sale?"—"  Yes,  sir."—"  What  use 
is    made    of  them  ?"—*«  Pets,    sir." 
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Very  delightful  objects,  traly :  and  so 
people  in  London  are  to  be  found  who 
can  fling  away  aflfection  upon  ser- 
pents !  After  this,  we  can  excuse 
the  Countess- Dowager  who  adver- 
tised for  **  a  dog-boy  of  Evangelical 
principles,  and  accustomed  to  the  care 
of  pugs." 

Halt !  This  is  a  bouquet  shop  ;  the 
window,  as  you  see,  filled  with  little 
ground  glass  vases,  each  with  its 
sprig  of  geranium,  leaf  of  lily  of  the 
valley,  or  mossy  rosebud;  here  are 
violets-^ 

"  Sweeter  than  the  lidt  of  Juno't  eyes. 
Or  Cytharea't  breath." 

Here  are  gem- like  flowers,  whose 
names  are  to  us  jnknown,  tastefully 
made  up  with  silver  wire  into  the 
most  exquisite  little  nosegays,  in  the 
evening  to  be  transferred  to  the  fili- 
gree holder  of  high-bom  damsel  going 
to  rout  or  ball,  or  more  favoured— . 
nestling  in  her  bosom. 

Now  is  your  time,  amorous  youth, 
to  pop  in  and  cull  a  charming — we 
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will  not  say  nosegay— >&ose  me  no 
nosegays — but  bouquet^  for  yonr  mis- 
tress. Perhaps  you  have  studied  the 
language  of  flowers,  and  may  dis* 
pose  your  selection  so  as  to  convey  a 
sentiment,  or  hint  an  assignation ;  or» 
more  probably,  yon  see  something 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  snch  a  pre- 
sent. Flowers  to  the  fair;  hang*  it,  we 
ourselves  will  venture  sixpence  on  a 
lily  of  the  ralley  for  Wiihelmina 
Popkins.  <*Eighteen-penoe^  sir.**  For 
a  sprig  of  water- lily :  Pooh !  Why 
should  we  lay  out  any  tiling  for  the 
Popkinses?  at  our  time  of  life  «e 
should  be  only  laughed  at  by  Willy, 
and  jumped  at  by  Mamma  Popkins. 
This  bald  patch  on  the  crown  of  onr 
head  reminds  us  of  our  folly;  and, 
leaving  you  young  men  selectiug  flowers 
for  your  mistresses,  we  quietly  take 
our  way  home  with  a  bunch  of  *' spar- 
row-grass** under  our  arm,  meditating 
as  we  go  along^  not  upon  the  Pop* 
kinses,  but  whether  we  shall  eat  onr 
delicacy  with  sauce,  or  with  a  toast 
and  butter. 


A  MiaaoR  of  Magistrates. 

"  All  persoiiB  found  trespassing  will  be  prosecuted  aooording  to  law.* 


Awful  words— stopping  in  his  on- 
ward course  suburban  hedgebreaker, 
apple  or  poultry  stealer,  or  Cockney 
sportsman  on  sanguinary  deeds  intent  I 
Formidable  announcement — "  with 
the  uimosi  rigour  of  the  iaw,**  Mark 
you,  the  owner  of  the  sacred  territory 
over  whose  pitched  paling  with  crook- 
ed nails  at  top,  peeps  this  terrible  de- 
nunciation in  black  letters  on  a  white 
ground,  does  not  menace  you  with  his 
utmost  rigour.  You  are  not  to  be 
punished  by  him.  No  such  thing. 
Good  kind  Christian  that  he  is,  he 
hates  thewordsu^mofi  rigour.  He  is  no 
Shylock  thirsting  for  a  puund  of  your 
flesh  avoirdupob,  with  the  gravy  in  it. 
He  would  willingly  let  you  off  with 
a  remonstrance  or  an  admonition  not 
to  encroach  upon  his  territory  again, 
if  he  had  his  way  of  it :  but  then,  my 
dC'ir  sir,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it : 
you  offend  not  against  bim,  but  against 
the  law :  you  are  prosecuted,  not  ac- 
cording to  him,  but  according  to  (aw : 
you  .ire  puni^ihed,  contrary  to  your 
prosecutor's  inclination,  and  greatly 
to  (he  easement  of  his  conscience,  not 
with  his  utmost  rigour,  but  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  I 


Law  I  when  we  think  of  thee — ^in 
thyself  impalpable,  invisible,  incom- 
prehensible, yet  in  thy  results  tangi- 
ble, substantia],  legible — how  candid 
and  Protean  are  the  aspects  you  pre- 
sent   to    our    imaginative     peeper  ? 
Sometimes  we  l>ehold  thee  a  hoofed 
and  horned  Satan,  thy  parchment  skin 
curiously  tattooed  with  captivating  hie- 
roglyphics, upon  which,  when  the  eyes 
of  thy  victims  rest  for  a   moment, 
straight  are  they  spirited  away,  to  be 
seen  no  more.     Again,  thou  seemest 
like  a  wrinkled  miser,  brooding  over 
bis  money  bags,  thy  den  fenced  round 
with  intricate  and  complicated  engines 
to  catch  by  the  arm  or  leg  snch  as 
may  venture  to  approach  thee.    Pres* 
toj  thou  ehangest  to  a  bloated  spider, 
fattening  in  thy  den  upon  the  carcasses 
of  blue- bottles,  which,  having  sucked 
dry,  thou  flingest  out  again,  in  thy 
capacious  web  ever  entangling  morel 
Sometimes  thou  seemest  a  fisherman, 
closing  fast  upon    the   small    fry  of 
society  thy  drag-nef,  and  opening  wide 
every  mesh  to  let  the  well  fed  fish  es- 
cape.   Now  thou  wearest  the  efBgy  of 
a  crown  ;  thy  fangs  grasp  fetters,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  wheel,  and  out  of  thy 
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month  cometh  the  words  ukase  or  or-  seem,  careless  profusion,  and  cast  an 

domanctt  irhile  cowering  slayes  lie  eye  upon    the  wretches  who  gloat, 

trembling  at  thy  feet.     Again,  wesee  with   hungry  eyes,  over    the    mine 

thee  multiplied  tweWefold,  with  as*  which  a  strip  of  glass  only  divides 

pect  honest,  manly,  and  erect,   the  from  their  grasp — and  wonder,  as  we 

terror  of  unjust  judges,  the  dread  of  often  have  wondered,  that  that  glass 

tyrannizing  kings — sitting  in  fearless  is  seldom  or  never  broken.  How  often 

judgment  upon  thy  peers,  tempering  have  we  seen  starving  creatures  find 

justice  with  merc^ — seeing  thee  thus,  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  unsa* 

we  are  familiar  with  thy  face,  and  thou  tisfactory  spectacle  of  viands  exhibited 

art  terrible  no  more !  in  open  windows,  or  upon  benches 

We  are  not  to  be  talked  into  an  im-  outside  the  tradesman's  doors,  yet  how 

pHcit  deference  to  the  excellences  of  few,  how  very   few,   comparatively 

our  constitution,  nor  to  blink  whatever  speaking,  put  forth  the  furtive  hand, 

comes  under  our  eyes  of  injustice  in  and  pilfer  that  which  might  be  life  to 

the  practical  administration  of   our  them,  but  which  is  not  theirs  to  take, 

laws.    But  while  we  expose  those  de-  though  they  have  not  wherewithal  to 

fects  that  have  crept  into  our  adrainis*  buy. 

tration  of  justice ;  while  we  lament  Perhaps  you  will  say,  the  certainty 
that  our  practice  recognizes,  or  at  least  of  detection  is  sufficient  to  withhold 
tolerates,  differences  unthonght  of  in  the  pilfering  hand  :  but  detection, 
our  theory^we  gratefully  and  gladly  though  probable,  b  not  certain,  and 
admit  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  the  love  of  liberty  must,  we  should 
in  this  country  is  complete ;  and  that  think,  give  place  to  the  love  of  life ; 
in  its  completeness  it  is  the  greatest  yet,  do  we  not  know,  through  the  me» 
blesaing  a  free  people  can  enjoy ;  for  dium  of  the  public  press,  that  bun- 
it  is  the  parent  of  all  national  prospe-  dreds,  we  might  say  thousands,  in  this 
rity,  and  the  guardian  of  progressive  metropolis  have  retired  to  holes  and 
improvement.  corners  to  die — literally,  to  die,  sooner 

In  London,  the  supremacy  of  the  law  than  purchase  prolonged  existence  at 

is  atrikingly  remarkable  ; — the  sur-  a  disgraceful  price ;  to  perish  sooner 

render  of  individual  power  is  com-  than  to  steal  ? 

plete.    Whether  we  contemplate  the  Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let  us 

majesty  of  law  as  exhibited  in  preser-  not  take  too  low  an  estimate  of  poor 

vatioa  of  the  public  peace,  or  in  the  human  nature :  let  us  not  be  as  brass 

proteetion  of  life  and  property  in  this  or  iron  to  our  own  flesh  and  blood : 

vast  metropolis,  its  operation  is  equal-  let  us  assure  ourselves  that  the  devil, 

ly  wonderral  and  useful.     When  we  in  all  his  diversity  of  shapes,  can  as- 

consider  the  heterogeneous  character  sume  no  form  more  seductive  to  crime 

of  a  London  popnlation^made  up,  in  than  poverty  :  and  while  we  fill  our 

the  mass,  of  such  incompatible  mate*  prisons  with  poor  rogues,  and  sit  in 

rials  ;  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  our  courts  of  justice  making  general 

asylum  of  the  criminal,  the  prey  of  jail  deliveries,  let  us  have  a  care  that 

the  swindler,  the  dupe  of  the  quack,  we  forget  not,  in  our  haste  to  punish 

the  hiding-place  of  the  unfortunate,  crimes,  our  own  criminal  negligence 

the  knavish,  and  the  vicious,  as  well  in  their  privations. 

tt  the  home  of  honest  industry  and  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  supremacy 

continnous  toil ;  when  we  reflect  how  of  the  law,  as  exhibited  in  the  preser- 

mnch   property    is   accumulated   in  vation  of  the  public  peace ;  and  con- 

every  district  vrithin  the  Bills  of  Mor-  fess  how  completely  tne  law  has  eman- 

tality,  we  are  amazed  at  ^e  compa-  clpated  itself  from  being   in  every 

rative  infrequency  of  outrage  and  man's  hand,  to  make  what  abuse  he 

plunder,  and  the  comparative  certain-  please  of  it.     Take  a  street  now,  fcnr 

ty  with  which  attempts  at  dther  are  instance,  —  how   swimmingly   every 

detected  and  suppressed.  thing  goes  on  until  a  policeman  turns 

Stand  near  a  goldsmith's  or  money-  the  corner :  what  though  he  be  the 

changer's  window — one  of  tliose  win-  most  ungainly  lout  (as  indeed  most  of 

dows  where  gold  in  ingots,  silver  in  these  functionaries  are)  ever  captured 

ban,  crumbs  and  dust  of  the  preeions  upon  the  moors  of  Yorkshire  or  the 

metals,  thousand  pound  notes,  and  fens  of  Allen,  yet  is  he  armed  with 

every  variety  of  the  representatives  of  authority,  and  no  man  dreams  of  op- 

credU  are  displayed  with>  as  it  would  position  :  not  a  leUre  dt  cachet  under 
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the    old  rSgime  had  more   absolute 
power :  the  mobr  for  whose  capacious 
maw  said  policeman  would  not  be  a 
mouthfuU  slinks  away  at  his  approach ; 
the  combatants  are  effectually  cowed, 
and  neither  is  the  better  man  :  there 
stands  the  great  officer  of  the  law, 
clothed  in  authority  and  a  stand-up 
collar,  listening  to  the  origin  of  the 
scuffle,  or,  as  the  women  who  expound 
matters  choose  to  say,  "  the  rights  of 
it  :*'  there  he  stands,  menacing  the  re- 
fractory,   admonishing  the  quarrel- 
some,  and   dispersing  the  dilitory  : 
nor  does  he  seize  the  principal  cul- 
prits, so  long  as  he  perceives  the  most 
remote  probability  of  being  invited  to 
take  any  thiag  to  drink.     To  poor 
trampsi,  as  also  to  wretches  who  get  a 
living  in  the  open  air  by  selling  nuts 
and  oranges,  he  entertains  a  mortal 
aversion  ;  as  indeed  he  does  to  all  who 
have  no  money,  and  who  by  no  human 
possibility  can  "  stand  any  thing,"  as 
the  official  phrase  is :  but  to  the  mid- 
night  pranks  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men he  is  laudably  indifferent.     If  a 
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'«  A  Morning  at  Bow  Street/'  will 
give  the  best  idea  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure   of   our   metropolitan    police 
courts,  albeit  we  cannot  pretend  to 
the  graphic  portraiture  of  the  comica- 
lities of  the  place,  peculiar  to  a  well 
known  and  justly  popular  publication 
bearing  that  title  |  but,  in  trath,  we 
do  not  visit  courts  of  jasttce»  high  or 
low,  for  the  purpose  of  admtoisteriDg 
to  the  amusement  of  onr  readers :  a 
court  of  justice  is  a  sorrowful  place, 
and  the  emotions  it  excites  are  of  a 
painful  character :  we  enter  it  as  we  do 
an  hospital,  in  expectation  of  breathing 
an  impure  air — an  atmosphere  of  mo- 
ral pestilence.     There  are^  it  Is  true, 
both  in  madhouses  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice, passages  that  humour  may  tor- 
ture into  the  means  of  exciting  mirth  ; 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  At 
a  police  office  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
hold the  most  loathsome  of  diseases — 
moral  plagues  :  there  is  much  suffer- 
ing— many  tears:  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  make  the  misfortunes 
of  our  fellow- creatures  incidents  for 
charge   be  preferred  against  one  of    laughter.     Our  purpose  is  to  present 


this  privileged  class,  your  policeman 
<*  cannot  take  the  case,  *cos  he  didn*t 
see  the  gen'Tman  do  it,** — a  nice  dis- 
tinction, which  procures  our  judicious 
guardian  of  tho  night  many  a  half- 
crown,  over  and  above  his  weekly 
wages. 

Honest  or  not,  however,  your  me- 


the  public  with  rough  pen-and-ink 
(ketches — studies  from  nature—not 
caricatures,  of  the  familiar  scenes  of 
London  life ;  perhaps  unnoticed  only 
because  they  are  familiar.  Fond 
enough  of  fun,  we  like  to  be  funny  in 
proper  places. 

Au/ce  est  desipere  in  loco^  and  the 


tropolitan  policeman  is  a  conjurer  of    impatient  reader  will  have  the  good- 


no  ordinary  powers.  He  will  spirit 
Tou  away  like  a  fairy,  and,  like  the 
head  of  Medusa,  he  will  turn  you  into 
a  stone  (station-house:)  men  and  wo- 
men, in  his  custody,  are  no  longer 
men  and  women,  they  are  merely 
caset :  and  it  is  odds  that,  before  they 
get  out  of  the  business,  the  eases  will 
be  pretty  well  cleaned  out. 

The  inefficiency  of  our  metropoli- 
tan police  force,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, for  detective  purposes,  has  been 
of  late  much  dilated  upon ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  ibay  be  some  truth  in  that 
assertion;  but,  whatever  changes  cir- 
cumstances may  render  necessary,  we 
trust  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  old  Bow  Street  myrmidons 
owed  much  of  their  success  in  captur- 
ing notorious  offenders  to  an  atrocious 
system  of  tolerating,  and  by  that  to- 
leration fostering  crime  until  it  became 
ripe  for  the  gallows ;— a  system  dis- 


ness  to  bear  with  us,  until  we  come  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  some  other 
place  where  we  can  play  the  fool  with 
propriety,  and  be  empty,  loquacious, 
and  good-for-nothing  to  his  heart*8 
content. 

Bow  Street,  why  so  called  we  know 
not,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  straight  as 
an  arrow,  is  situate,  lying  and  being 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
metropolis,  bounded  by  brick  and  mor- 
tar houses  on  all  sides  of  the  iavisi- 
ble  horizon,  with  (in  the  summer) 
about  as  much  blue  sky  overhead  as 
would  trim  a  lady*s  bonnet  with  eco- 
nomy ;  geologically,  the  carriage  way 
is  Aberdeen  granite,  the  footways 
sandstone  rag,  with  upper-lying  strata 
of  mud  or  dust,  according  to  the  sea- 
son ;  the  manufactures  gin,  in  erery 
varidty,  with  the  various  adulterations 
of  beer  now  in  vogue  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  natural  history  is  comprised 


graceful  to  any  country,  but  most  of    in  two  larks  hanging  out  of  a  garret 
all  to  a  free  country  like  our  own.  window  at  the  station-hotise ;  the  po- 
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pulation  consists  of  actors  out  of  work« 
theatrical  agents,  policemen ,  pick- 
pocketSy  and  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 

The  public  buildings  are  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  of  which  enough  has  been 
said  in  a  former  Chapter  of  our  series, 
and  the  Police  Courtt  to  which  we  are 

now  about  to  direct  the  attention  of  but  healthy- looking  man,  gray-hairtd, 
the  curious  observer  of  men  and  man-  of  a  pleasing  expression  of  face,  with 
ners.  twinkling  black  eyes,  occupied    the 

We  may  mention,  as  a  supplement    judicial  seat.     Instead  of  a  wig,  as  at 
to  the  above  exquisite  morceau  of  to-      Westminster,  he  wore  his  hat,  but  was 
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business  of  the  tribunal,  and  a  little  to 
spare  for  those  distinguished  amafeitrs 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  crowding  the 
bench  when  any  criminal  of  more  than 
ordinary  atrocity  is  brought  up  for  ex* 
amination. 

When  we  entered,  a  little,  swarthy. 


pography,  that  Bow  Street  in  com- 
mon parlance,  is  absorbed  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  its  principal  signification— 
that  of  a  police  office ;  a  Bow  Street 
ofScer  is  a  term  significant  and  com- 
prehensible as  a  Bow  Street  lounger. 
If  yon  hear  that  a  friend  of  yours  has 
been  taken  to  "  Bow  Street,'*  you 
may  expect  nothing  less  than  to  have 


otherwise  undistinguished  as  to  cos- 
tume. 

We  could  not  avoid  remarking  that 
bis  worship  was  a  devoted  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  Lavater.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  scrutiny  of  his  dark 
eye  as  it  fell  upon  the  evidence  in  the 
witness  box,  or  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.     He  glanced  from  plaintiff  to  de- 


a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of    fendant,  from  prisoner  to  prosecutor. 


bim  in  the  newspapers ;  and  if  a  quar 
relsome  fellow  declares  that  he'll  have 
you  up  at  Bow  Street,  you  must  be  a 
devilish  slow  coach  indeed,  if  you  do 
not  try  your  best  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. 

A  number  of  sickly-looking  women, 
and  pallid  gin-faced  men,  lurking  about 
the  doors  of  an  unpretending  stucco- 
fironted  edifice,  indicate  the  police- 
office;  a  closed  door,  inscribed  *'  Ma- 
gbtratea'  entrance,"  and  an  open  door, 
sufficiently  pointing    out    the    public 


as  he  would  discover  the  chance  there 
might  be  of  getting  a  word  of  truth 
out  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  around 
his  lips  played  a  peculiar  smile— not 
by  any  means  a  sneer,  but  a  smile  of 
easy  incredulity,  observable  only  in 
men  who  have  been  accustomed  through 
life  to  behold  in  its  full  development 
the  worser  side  of  human  nature — in 
lawyers  especially,  and  judges. 

His  worship  was  attended  by  the 
usual  subordinate  officers— a  clerk  of 
court,  a  dapper,  pert,  whipper-snapper 


thoroughfares,  complete  the  identity  of    personage,  as  magistrates'  clerks  inva- 


«•  Bow  Street." 

On  making  his  debut,  the  stranger — 
happy  he  whose  face  is  a  strange  face 
liere — is  immediately  assailed  by  a 
Dumber  of  blue- bottles  in  ordinary, 
who  act  the  part  of  touters,  imagining 
that  nothing  but  business  could  have 
induced  the  wayfarer  to  trust  him- 
self in  such  a  frowsy  atmosphere ; — 
"  declaration,  sir,"  —  "  application, 
sir,** — *'  speak  with  the  magistrate, 
sir,"— assail  lum  at  every  turn  ;  audit 
is  not  without  some  difficulty  that,  at 
length,  the  student  of  human  character 
b  ushered  into  the  awful  presence  of 
the  presiding  judge  himself. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  emi- 
nent functionary  retails  the  small  wares 
of  justice,  is  sonnewhat  narrow  and  in- 
commodious— the  least  possible  space 
is  set  apart  for  the  public — barely 
enough  to  conform  to  the  theory  of  our 
oonsticution,  that  the  courts  shall  be 
open  to  the  meanest  subjects ;  but 
within  the  inclosure  of  imitation  oak, 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  ordinary 


riably  are ;  a  bottle- nosed  clerk  of  the 
arraigns,  who  read  the  charges  against 
prisoners  and  the  summonses  between 
party  and  party.  In  a  side  box  sat 
three  gentlemen,  reporters  of  the  pub- 
lic press.  Facing  the  magisterial  chair 
was  the  felons*  dock,  guarded  by  a 
functionary  whose  office  was  sufficient- 
ly indicated  by  a  number  of  keys  chain- 
ed together,  and  carelessly  thrust  be- 
neath the  lining  of  his  jacket. 

A  promiscuous  lot  of  ne'er-do-well 
men  and  dilapidated  women  filled  the 
hutch  or  pen  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
apartment.  When  you  have  taken  no- 
tice of  a  bronzed  plaster  cast  of  the 
original  magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  on 
the  top  of  a  book- case  where  repose 
the  statutes  for  the  guidance  of  police 
magistrates,  and  have  sufficiently  ad- 
mired the  gilded  royal  escutcheon  over 
all,  you  will  have  leisure  to  concentrate 
your  attention  upon  that  lamentable- 
looking  gent,  now  in  the  act  of  disbur- 
sing the  customary  penalty  for  getting 
drunk — where  the  law  cap  take  hold 
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of  him.  How  much  asliamed  he  looks 
—how  he  averts  his  eyes  from  the  im« 
pudcQt  stare  of  the  vulgar  throng,  aod 
with  what  evident  reluctance  he  drib- 
bles out  shilling  afler  shilling,  theD» 
lifting  his  hat  as  much  as  possible  to 
conceal  bis  chagrin,  slinks  shamefaced- 
ly awaj. 

When  the  disciple  of  Bacchus  eva- 
porated, the  jailer  came  into  court, 
conducting  a  little  precocious  urchin, 
who  seemed  about  twelve,  or  at  most 
thirteen  years  of  age,  with  a  pale 
hungry  face,  a  sharp  roving  eye,  and 
the  most  unmitigated  impudent  expres- 
sion we  ever  yet  beheld  in  man  or 
boy.  He  was  dressed  in  a  ragged  blue 
jacket  and  fustian  trousers,  in  the 
pockets  whereof  were  thrust  his  tiny 
hands.  He  now  and  then  hitched  up 
his  inexpressibles,  sailor  fashion ;  and, 
turning  round  to  the  mob,  winked  with 
either  eye  several  times,  at  the  same 
time  putting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
— expressions,  as  we  understood  them, 
at  once  of  his  respect  for  the  bench, 
and  of  an  easy  indifference  to  his  pre- 
sent peculiar  situation.  When  the 
turnkey's  eye  fell  upon  him,  he  assumed 
an  air  of  ludicrous  gravity  ;  altogether* 
he  appeared  a  thoroughly  depraved 
little  rascal ;  nor  did  his  dialogue  with 
the  worthy  magistrate  at  all  tend  to 
weaken  our  first  impression. 

When  the  charge  was  read,  and  the 
evidence  gone  into,  his  worship  ad- 
dressed the  culprit. 

Magutrate.'-'l  am  afraid  you  are  a 
very  bad  boy.  You  have  been  here 
before — what  was  that  for  ? 

Urchin,^^Oney  for  breakin*  a  vin- 
der. 

MagiHrate, — I  presume,  with  the 
intention  of  stealing  something. 

Urchin, — No — for  ven  I'd  a  broke 
it,  there  war*n*t  nuffin  to  steal. 

Magistrate, — I  must  send  you  to 
prison  for  three  months. 

Urchin. — Werry  well. 

Magittrale, — And  when  you  come 
out,  1  hope  you'll  be  a  reformed  cha- 
racter. 

Urchin,  (with  energy.)— Ven'I  does 
come  out,  1  'opes  as  how  I'll  make  a 
man  of  myself  by  doin*  a  summut. 

Turnkey  now  seizes  the  urchin  by 
the  collar,  lifting  him  as  you  would  a 
cod-fish,  and  bundling  him  off  to  a  cell, 
immediately  returning  with  a  couple 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  a  sixe  larger, 
but  without  the  remarkable  shrewdness 
and  vivacity  of  the  departed  culprit* 


These  Spartan  youtlis  iiaving  iailed  in 
an  attempt  to  extract  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, must  pay  the  penalty  conse- 
quent on  being  found  out,  and  are  pun- 
ished for  this  culpable  want  of  pro- 
fessional dexterity. 

The  magistrate,  in  consequence  of 
the  younger  of  the  two  being  what  is 
technically  called  an  old  offender,  sen- 
tenced him  to  imprisonment  for  one 
calendar  month ;  the  elder*  upon  re- 
ceiving the  mitigated  sentence  of  a 
fortnight's  durance,  burst  into  tears, 
crying  out,  *<  Please  you,  my  lord,  give 
me  the  same  as  Bi  1 ;  Bill  didn't  do  do 
more  nor  me,  nor  i  didn't  do  no  more 
nor  he — give  me  a  calendar  the  same 
asBiUl" 

The  laughter  of  the  spectators,  ia 
which  the  bench  participated,  coakl 
not  be  restrained,  while  this  modem 
Pytliias  continued  blubbering  and  pray- 
ing for  his  **  calendar.'*  His  worship, 
however,  was  deaf  to  the  archin  s 
entreaties,  and  the  friends  were  pitch- 
forked unceremoniously  out  of  court. 

Another  group  enterupon  the  change- 
ful scene — an  iron  faced  master  and 
idle  runaway  apprentice.  Indentures 
are  handed  by  the  former  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  complaint  prepared.  It  ap- 
pears that,  notwithstanding  the  appren. 
tice  gets  fifteen  shillings  a- week  for 
the  work  he  does  while  learning  his 
trade,  he  chooses  to  absent  himseif 
from  his  master's  premises,  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  direr- 
sions  of  Epsom  races.  The  youth,  on 
being  asked  to  account  for  his  conduct, 
raises  a  point  of  law — namely,  that 
where  a  premium  has  not  been  paid 
with  the  boy,  masters  have  no  legal 
controul  over  their  apprentices.  This 
the  bench  overrules,  not  without  an 
admonition  to  the  youth  for  assuming 
such  a  line  of  defence.  Turning  to 
the  master,  his  worship  asked  whether 
he  wishes  the  boy  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
at  the  same  time  benevolently  depre- 
cating such  a  conclusion,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  averted,  observing  that  a  pri- 
son is  a  bad  school  for  any  one,  much 
more  for  an  apprentice,  and  so  forth. 
The  master,  however,  is  a  hard,  inex- 
orable man,  and  he  inclines  not  to 
mercy;  he  leaves  matters  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  Now, 
his  worship,  evidently  with  pain,  sen- 
tences the  boy  (a  respectable  looking 
lad)  to  a  month's  imprisonment.  The 
female  relatives  of  the  culprit  open  the 
floodgates  of  their  eyes,  and  look  im^ 
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ploriogly  now  at  the  maf(istrate  aod 
now  at  the  prisoner.  The  latter  is 
about  to'  he  renaoved*  when  a  poor» 
hard-working  lad  sli|)S  forward,  intro- 
ducini^  himself  as  hrother-in-law  of  the 
prisoner.  He  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
bench  on  the  score  of  the  youth  of  the 

Srisoner,  and  condemns  his  conduct ; 
e  taros  to  the  roaster,  imploring  htm 
not  to  send  the  lad  to  a  jail,  and  dis- 
grace his  family :  finally,  he  hopes  the 
magistrate  will  at  least  mitigate  the 
sentence;  and  concludes  a  prudent, 
m^ioly,  and  judicious  speech,  by  offer* 
Ing^  himself  as  security,  for  the  pri- 
soner's future  conduct. 

The  auditory  seemed  pleased  with 
the  propriety  of  the  young  man's  speech 
and  demeanour.  The  worthy  justice 
compliments  him  highly,  and  reduces 
the  term  of  imprisonment  to  seven 
days.  The  culprit  testifies  his  grati* 
tude  by  pulling  his  forelock,  but  the 
affectionate  brother- ia-law  is  not  yet 
satisfied  ;  he  makes  another  and  more 
earnest  appeal  to  his  lordship  to  over- 
look the  matter  this  time,  and  he  will 
never  hear  more  of  it ;  he  points  out 
the  boy's  mother  weeping  in  the  crowd, 
and  insists  upon  the  injury  the  boy 
will  sustain  in  his  character  by  having 
been,  even  for  seven  days,  the  inmate 
of  a  house  of  correction.  Although 
the  matter  is  so  trivial,  yet  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  amictut  curitB  is  so  sincere, 
his  affection  so  apparent,  and  his  tact 
so  considerable,  that  he  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  Bench;  the  specta- 
tors l<K>kas  mucli  as  to  say,  we  hope  your 
worship  will  not  refuse  the  petition  of 
this  good  hearted  fellow.  His  wor&hip 
does  not  refuse ;  he  admonishes  the 
boy  in  a  feeling  and  impressive,  but 
considerate  and  friendly,  address.  He 
gives  the  master  a  hint  about  injudi- 
cious seTerity ;  and,  having  recom- 
mended alt  parties  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  in  their  several  relations, 
not  without  again  taking  favourable 
notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  brother- 
in-law,  dismisses  the  parties,  every 
body  looking  pleased  and  satisfied.  It 
is  very  pleasing  to  see  justice  thus  dis- 
armed of  its  severity,  and  judges,  with- 
out compromi»ing  their  dignity,  con- 
descending to  mild  reproof  and  whole- 
some admonition.  Sure  we  are,  that 
the  heart  must  be  hard«  and  the  nature 
incorrigible,  of  him  who  would  not 
profit  more  by  a  scene  like  this  than 
by  months  at  the  tread  mill.  Punish- 
ment, when  severe,  defeats  the  inten<* 
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tion  of  its  infliction  ;  the  good  it  makes 
bad,  the  bad  it  makes  worse.  Vindic- 
tive in  its  own  nature,  it  generates 
vindictiveness ;  humih'ating  and  dis- 
graceful, it  sinks  men  to  the  level  of 
humiliating  and  disgraceful  things.  We 
were,  therefore,  pleased  and  grateful 
to  the  worthy  magistrate  for  the  salu- 
tary dread  he  evidently  showed  of 
introducing  a  foolish  youth  into  the 
contaminating  atmosphere  of  a  prison, 
and  of  affording  him  the  opportunity  of 
maturing  his  folly  into  crime. 

Next  enter  upon  the  scene  sundry 
publicans,  charged  with  having  *'  con- 
jured spirits  from  the  vasty  deep**  of 
their  cellars,  after  tlie  hour  prescribed 
by  law  and  superstition,  beyond  which 
those  etherial  essences  are  not  per- 
mitted to  communicate  with  mortal 
lips — that  is  to  say,  twelve  o'clock  at 
niglit — a  prowling  policeman,  whose 
hang- dog  countenance  is  quite  enough 
to  carry  an  instinctive  conviction  to 
your  mind  of  his  readiness  to  swear 
any  thing,  flippantly  kisses  the  book, 
and  proceeds,  in  a  drawliiig  official 
nasal  tone,  to  recount — **  how,  at  fif- 
teen minutes  past  twelve  on  Saturday 
night,  (here  he  interpolates  the  date 
with  much  exactness,)  as  he  was 
a-going  of  his  rounds,  he  hears  the 
sound  of  a  noise  in  the  house  of  the 
defendant,  and  peeping  through  the 
shutters  he  sees  a  light ;  tlien  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  had  to  wait 
till  he  got  in.  When  he  got  in,  he 
seed  men  a-going  to  bed,  and  heerd 
them  a- hollering  tor  candles/'  Upon 
cross-examination,  the  fellow's  preva^ 
ricatioQ  tallies  with  his  expression  of 
face  so  exactly,  that  the  worthy  magis- 
trate is  compelled  to  dismiss  the  case, 
it  being  quite  clear  that  the  inmates 
were  domiciled  in  the  tavern,  and  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  any  charge  in 
the  present  instance. 

Exit  Boniface  rejoicing,  and  enter 
a  knot  of  omnibus  cads  and  drivers, 
charged  with  violently  racing  in  the 
public  streets :  the  lo%yk  of  conscious 
innocence  these  fellows — the  most  out- 
rageous ruffians  of  the  town — have  the 
art  of  screwing  upon  their  carbunculated 
physiognomies  when  before  a  magis- 
trate, is  the  most  amusing  thing  in  the 
world ;  it  says  more  eloquent  than 
>  words,  as  much  as  *'  what  a  hinjured 
mortal  I  is,  to  be  pulled  up  this  here 
fashion  afore  the  beak,  jist  for  doing 
nuffin  to  nobody.** 

A  geDtlemao  of  eyideot  respectabi- 
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lity  comes  forward^  and  swears  that  tHe 
worthies,  oow  in  custody,  formed  tbeir 
ponderous  vehicles,  three  abreast,  iii 
the  Strand,  at  eight  o'clock  oo  the 
Sabbath  eyentng;  that  they  galloped 
literally  at  the  top  of  tbeir  speed  along 
half  the  Strand,  was  sworn  to  by  seve- 
ral witnesses  ;  and  that  nothing  could 
have  saved  the  lives  of  those  whose 
vehicles  met  the'iri,  save  the  conrse 
that  was  adopteol  of  driving  out  of  the 
way  of  these  reckless  vagabonds,  upon 
the  footway,  to  the  great  terror  and 
danger  of  her  majesty's  liege  subjects. 
The  case  was  so  gross,  that  some  of  the 
defendants  pleaded  guihy,  and  were 
immediately  fined  forty  shillings  each. 
Some  of  tl\e  most  conning  made  blun- 


mous  io  thinking  that  the  sixpebce  was 
due  to  (hem ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  one  party  more  th^n  another, 
the  respective  spouste  of  the  bellige- 
rents were  called  upon  to  enter  into 
recognizances  sever^y  andindiridnaliy 
to  keep  the  peiice. 

*'  it's  a  rummy  thing,^  sir,*'  remarked 
a  Iramorous-looking  poUceman,  whose 
civility  in  t>ointing  out  to  us  what  was 
wortk^  of  notice  wo  had  occasion  to 
reward  afterwards  with  a  drain  of  beer ; 
"  it*8  a  rumm^  thing  that  these  here 
women  as  feomes  to  oor  hoffice,  never 
by  no  chanee  lets  out  a  word  agin  their 
own  side  of  the  question— no,  not 
when  the  hevidence  goes  agin  >m  as 
clear  as  mud  |  tbey  keeps  talkin'  riglit 


dering  defences,  with  a  palpability  of    ohend,  a)>erwaricatin*and^gprewatin*, 
falsehood    perfectly   ludicrous.      We 
observed,  with  regret,  that  those  supe- 
rior scoundrels  were  not  mulcted  in  a 
greater  sum  than  the  others; 

Piace  aux  Dames,^^A  case  of  as- 
sault comes  next,  and  the  bottle-nosH 
crier  introduces  Jane  Maddox  and  Mary 
Da  vies.  Jane  deponeth,  that  by  com- 
mand of  her  spouse  she  waited  on 
Mary  Davis  for  the  sum  of  sixpence 
sterling,  due  and  owing  by  the  said 
iVIary  Davis  ;  who,  upon  demand  of 
the  same,  called  Jane  ''  etery  nasty 
name  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to;*' 
and  finally,  throwing  her  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  followed 
her  down  to  bestow  upon  her  a  vale- 
dictory kiclc,  and  so  dismissed  her  with 
many  hard  words  and  bruises,  but 
without  the  easvs  beUi~-the^  sixpence 
in  dispute.  Ladles,  on  both  sides, 
swore  point  blank  that  the  assault  had 
and  had  not  been. committed,  iater- 
larding'  their  evidence  with  the  domes- 
tic histories  of  themselves  and  familiei, 


tlU  his  worship's  lik^  to  bust  a  stoppin' 
of  'em  ;  but  it  isn\  no  use  wliatsom- 
dever,  and  tlie  end  of  it  isy  we  often 
has  to  bundle  the  whole  bihve  oat  o' 
tourt ;  and  arter  that  you'll  hear  'em 
accusin'  and  aggrewatin*  till  tfaey  gets 
to  Long  Acre.  I  never  was  over  the 
i^ater  myself,  sir,**  continued  the  servi- 
tor of  justice,  «  but  1  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  i^ymale  ^ases  wasn't  the  werry 
same  at  Union  Hall.'* 

Who  the  little  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided IS,  we  know  not ;  we  never  saw 
him  before,  and  most  sincerely  hope 
We  may  never  see  him  again.  But  if 
exemplary  patienoe»  which  not  even 
tbe  tongties  of  women  can  distiirb,  if 
great  g<yod-nattnre  and  benevolence,  if 
a  clear  head  and  a  feeling  heart,  be  not 
his  portion,  then  we  have  studied  hu- 
man nature  to  veiy  httle  purpose.  At 
all  events,  if  it  were  our  fate  to  be 
*'  had  up  at  Bow  Street"  npon  an 
unfounded  aceusation,  we  hope  we 
may  be  con  (Von  ted  with  bh  Worship; 


with  a  cataract  of  words  no  power  of  but  if  gniUy,  we  beg  he  will  nt  once 

bench  or  officers  could  oppose,  until  eomrolt  \x6  to  the  house  of  correction, 

exhausted  nature  compelled  a    brief  for  there  is  a  inild  severity  in  his  re* 

tessation.     £aeh  successive  witness  p^oo6^  and  a  degree  l>f  pain  in  tbe 

agreed  in  declaring  that  there  was  not  discbarge  of  his  painftti  ddties,  which 

a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  statement  of  Would  cut  deeped  into  our  heartf  and 

her  predecessor ;  nolhing  could  be  got  Sink  us  lowet  in  our  own  estimation, 

itt  btit  that  thr  re  i^ak  sixpence  in  dft-  than  the  wholesome  aeverities  of  tbe 

pute  Somewhere,  but  all  seemed  nnanf-  tread-milL 


W£STMtNST£Jt    tlAlL. 


Westminster  Hall  is  a  pleasant  plaee 
enough  to  thos'e  who,  like  obrselvei, 
have  no  business  there,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  who  cannot  get  iny  busi- 
ness.   There  was  a  time^  indeed;  when 


We  t)Aced  fa  addm&ntlne  floor  from  end 
to  end  iHth  high  hbpH  anB  tongriine 
expec'tationii ;  With  well  itting  w%, 
flowing  stnir  |oWn,  dhsan  shave  and 
shirt,  ^httb  crilvftf>  Starched  hands. 
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and  law-book  under  our  arm,  we 
fondly  imagined  ourselves  of  some  im- 
portaace;  but  a  few  brief,  not  fis  if§ 
then  thought  they  would  turn  out, 
briefless  fem,  and  W6  shdtfld  hate 
progressed  frodi  stuff  gown  to  sUk,  and 
hare  migrftted  from  (he  outer  to  th^ 
inner  bar ;  thtte  how  ^weet  the  e<*hDes 
of  otir  sonorous  foice  resounding 
throt^h  the  precincts  of  tbfe  crowded 
court;  how  deHclOui  the  breathless 
hash  of  expectation  when  we  should 
bare  risen,  and  the  busy  hnm  of  satis- 
fied adniiratlon  when  we  should  hate 
sat  down  again,  the  fixed  attention  of    ability  to  the  purposes  of  political  life 
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these  accompanied  the  honour  and  re- 
spect that  attend  him  who  is  invested 
#ith  the  ermine,  gratified  ambition 
would  be  heaven  on  earth  1  Old  or 
yoting,  high  or  low,  there  ii  nothing 
more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man 
than  success  honourably  acquired,  and 
the  successes  of  the  bar  are  truly  splen- 
did. The  prominent  position  of  the 
successful  advocate,  the  everyday 
publicity  giten  by  the  press  to  bis  ex- 
ertions, the  importance  of  the  interests 
committed  to  his  skill  and  care>  the 
peftinence  of  his  legal  and  forensic 


thebehcb,  the  eonghrtulations  of  learn 
ed  fHends,  the  verdicts  Of  Juries,  the 
confidedce  of  solicitors,  the  grateful 
aclcnowledgeinent  of  clients,  the  won- 
dering glances  of  listening  crowds  were 
to  have  beeii  ours,  not  to  mention 
glittering  rcidema  of  f^es,  to  whicli  We 
should,  perhaps,  have  given  prece- 
dence; then  what  remains  to  us  but 
a  seat  iii  Parliament,  thick-and- thin 
Totit}g  with  the  tninistef^  and  behold  ba 
at  length  upon  the  bench,  clothed  In 
sacred  ermine,  the  awful  representa- 
tive of  majesty — orade  of  law — despi- 
5er  of  the  God-like  attribute  of  earthly 
jnsiice  I 

Thus  exahed,  what  i^ere  We  to  hate 
been  !  in  elbquehce  an  Erskine,  in  la^ 
a  Mansfield,  in  lucid  precision  d  Lynd- 
huTst,  in  dignity  k  Denman,  yea,  even 
wpon  that  bench,  ambition,  we  thotight, 
should  hunt  us  still — we  should  have 
been  (he  chief  among  chiefs,  and  the 
judge  among  judges. 

Sueh  are  the  day-dream*,  unambl- 
t!ous,«  and  therefore  happy  fteru^^r, 
that  bubble  tinder  friitled  haif ;  soeh 
the  atrial  phantoms  that  WiH  cf  ess  the 
inward  eye  of  man  that  #eari  a  vfrig ; 
yet  how  seldom  are  they  realised — how 
few  of  these  atmospheric  chaieauJt  de- 
scending^ fit  themselves  to  earth  arid 
give  you  uh questionable  {)oSscftsfon  • 
ay,  and  when  they  dre  realiied,  my 
friends,  where  h  the  ple^lsure  that  gate 
aniicipatlon    the    delight— possession 


the  number  and  talue  of  the  prizes  in 
his  professional  lottery }  these  are  the 
spangles  upon  the  robe  of  life  that  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  those  whose  hopes 
outrun  their  judgment,  and  whose  ex- 
pectations are  jumped  at  rather  than 
calculated.  Crowds  admire  the  figures 
upon  tapestry — the  splendour  of  the 
colour^,  the  rich  intermixture  of  its 
purple  and  gold;  but  who  turns  the  ar- 
ray to  contemplate  the  Jagged  ends  of 
thread,  tags  of  worsted,  and  unsightly 
patch#ork>  of  the  reversed  tide  of  the 
picture  ?  and  yet  it  is  upon  this  side 
the  anificcf  ilts  and  works — this  it  the 
picture  as  he  sees  it — the  showy  out- 
iide  is  for  the  spectator,  Thns  it  is 
that  we  look  npon  life  |  ermine,  lace« 
gold,  je^telSf  rank>  fortune^  station, 
ambition,  glitter  in  our  eyes,  and  we 
envy  the  good  fortune  of  the  possess- 
orsy  and  think  they  must  hb  happy^ 
seeing  but  the  show  side  of  their  lives ; 
yet  not  a  life  among  them  that  has  not» 
or  hfls  not  had,  its  rags  and  tags  and 
knOtli^d  ends,  its  ^rong  side,  in  hhottf 
in  Which  the  artisan  has  not  l>een 
fingering  all  his  days,  until  the  splen- 
dour that  he  has  made  becofnes  dte- 
tastefnl,  and  only  serves  to  ebrich  the 
eyes  of  ignorant  spectators. 

Paiise,  reader,  and  Uke  off  your  hat : 
we  are  now  about  to  be  introduced  to 
the  flwftil  presence  of  tlie  justices  of 
oiir  lad  V  the  Queen  at  Westninstef . 
Stay,  thefe  Is  a  full  Nulnber*s  woik 


does  net  iho^  you?  Whfere  the  fresh-  ^ere:  rteel  us  upon  this  spot  a  mtmth 
ness  of  heart,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit,  hence.  Good-by  for  the  pre'sebt. 
the  elastic  step,  the  lightsome  counte-  Put  on  your  hat  again,  virtuous  readef, 
nance,  of  the  days  gone  by,  days  of  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Good  peo- 
your  obscurity  and  your  youth,  ofyour  pie  are  not  by  any  means  drugs  in  tFe 
struggles  and  your  hope?    Alas,  ft    market  of  society  I 
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The  events  of  the  last  six  months 
have  at  length  reduced  the  question  of 
our  Affg^han  policy  into  something 
like  a  definite  form.  From  the  day 
when  our  columns  first  crossed  the 
Indus  in  hostile  array*  we  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  that  any  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  as  a  conquest 
made  on  our  behalf,  could  never  be 
for  an  instant  contemplated ;  and  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  expedition  was 
the  restoration  of  the  friendly  dynasty 
of  the  Suddozyes,  to  whom  we  were 
bound  by  the  ties  of  ancient  alliance, 
to  the  throue  from  which  they  were 
excluded  by  an  usurping^  chief,  the 
continuance  of  whose  rule  was  incom- 
patible equally  with  our  interests  and 
with  the  welfare  of  his  own  country. 
On  this  avowed  principle,  Afi'i^hauis- 
tan  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  castles  of  its  independent  nobles 
besieged  and  stormed,  and  the  chiefs 
themselves  slaughtered  while  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  thresholds ;  and  all 
this  was  carried  on  (<*with  a  view,** 
as  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Aaiaiic 
Joumalt  ''to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  social  edifice !"}  in  the  name  of  a 
monarch  who,  as  was  notorious  to 
every  one,  was  in  effect  as  much  a 
state  prisoner  of  the  English  at  Cabul 
as  his  unfortunate  competitor.  Dost 
Mohammed,*  was  in  Hindostan,  and 
who  exereised  less  real  power,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  own  palace,  than 
the  yonngest  subaltern  of  the  invading 
army.  Herat  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
securingr  which  against  attack  was 
the  original  pretext  of  the  war,  was 
almost  the  only  corner  of  Affghanistan 
into  which  our  intrusive  arms  did  not 
penetrate;  and  its  vizier,  Yar-  Moham* 
med,  was  suffered  with  perfect  impu- 
nity to  insult  and  expel  our  envoy, 
to  levy  war  against  his  own  nominal 
sovereign  Shah-Kamran,  and  to  open 
correspondence  with  all  the  enemi^ 
of  England,  avowed  or  secret.  Never, 
in  fact,  was  the  notable  Whig  process 


of  a  non-infervention  war  more  eom- 
pletely  carried  out  th»n  in  this  in- 
stance.    Ail  this  time,  every  rupee  of 
revenue  extracted  from  the  cououy 
in  the  name  of  Shah-Shoojah  cose  at 
least  ten  in  the  collecting  ;  and  as  the 
restored  monareh  was  bound  by  trerty 
to  keep  up   a  subsidiary  force,  the 
expense  of  supporting  which   would 
have  considerably  exceeded  the  in* 
come  he  had  ever  been  able,  even  in 
his  former  d^tys  of  prospeiiiy,  to  levy 
in   his  dominions,!  the  sleoder   re- 
sources of  Affghanistan  must,  in  the 
iiatural  course  of  things,  have  been 
utterly  exhausted  in  a  few   years  ~ 
while  the  current  outlay  could  only 
be  met  by  incessant  draughts  oo  the 
Calcutta  treasury,  which  was  forced 
to   make  constant  advance^  and  to 
contract  heavy  loans  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  its  grasp  of  a  territory 
already    mortgaged  far  beyond   the 
fee  simple  of  its  value.     It  appears 
difficult  to  conjecture  how  this  t>li»stul 
state  of  things  woutd  have  terminattrd 
—whether  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Indian  exchequer,  or  by  the  conver- 
siou  of  Affgtianistan  into  a  desert — 
if  we  had  been  less  unmolested  in  our 
philanthropic  efforts  to  "  make  a  soli* 
tude  and  call  it  peace,**  and  Shah- 
Shoojah  had  been  still  suffered  by  his 
affectionate  subjects  to  slumber,  undis- 
turbed by  cares  of  state,  within  the 
screens  of  his   well-stocked  zenana. 
But  the  recent  catastrophe  ha*  given 
us  a  chance  of  extrication  from  the 
dilemma.    Of  the  country  we  are  now 
no  longer  in  possession ;  and  if  the  ioteU 
ligence  brought  by  the  last  mail  is  to 
be  relied  on,  both  our  proteg^  SNah- 
Sboojah,and  his  nephew  and  rival  Kam- 
ran,  have  closed  their  career  in  death ; 
thus  virtually  terminating  the  Suddcizye 
dynssty,  as  the  sons  of  the  late  Shah 
are  utterly  powerless  and  instgnificaDt 
among  the  crowd  of  chief}*,  and  one 
at  least  of  them  (Seifdar-Jung)  is  ac- 
tually in  arms  against  us.     It  now  re- 


*  For  the  honour  of  our  natiooal  character,  we  hope  that  tbe  scconnts  whirh  bav« 
appeared  from  the  Delhi  Gazette,  of  the  degradinjr  resirirtioni  to  which  this  illusirioiii 
captive  ii  said  to  be  sow  subjecl«'d,  may  be  either  unfoundec!  or  exagatr&led.  He  has 
already  experienced  aufficient  of  uomeriled  evil  at  our  hand* ;  and  it  is  next  to  impos* 
sible  that  he  can  be  in  any  way  cognisant  of  tbe  proceedings  of  his  son, 

f  See  oar  Aqgnst  Mo.,  last  year,  page  173. 
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mains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall 
consider  it  incumbent  upon  uStJlirtAe 
vindication  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  our 
miUtnrt^  honour^  to  perpetrate  a  second 
act  of  violence  and  national  injustice 
by  reconquering  Aff^hanistan,  and 
ho! ding:  it  without  disguise  as  a  pro- 
viaoe  of  oar  empire :  or  whether,  mak« 
ing*  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  we  shall 
content  ourseWes  with  occupying  a 
few  posts  on  its  frontier,  and  leaving 
its  unhappy  natives  to  recover,  with- 
out foreign  interference,  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  anarcliy  into  which 
our  irruption  has  thrown  them. 

In    the    hurried  and  confused  ac- 
eounts   which   have  been  received  of 
the  openini^  of  the  bloody  drama,  but 
little  mention  is  made  of  the  indica- 
tions which  immediately  preceded  the 
outbreak  ;  but  even  if  we  put  the  most 
favourable  construction  on  the  conduct 
of  ttie  officials  both  at  Cabul  and  iu 
the  beng^al  Presidency,  their  blind  in- 
f  ituation  and  want  of  foresight  seem 
almost  to  have  surpassed  the  bounds 
of  belief.      We  have  been  informed, 
on   authority  which  we  cannot  ques- 
tion, that  as  long  ago  as  August  last. 
Information  had  been  received  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Calcutta,  of  the  exi:itence 
of    a     widely  -  ramified     conspiracy 
throughout  AfT^hanistan ;  but  so  far 
were  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers 
from  deeming  it  necessary  to  reinforce 
the  inadequate  and  overworked  army 
of  oeeupatioo,  that  orders  were  actual- 
ly given    f«ir  the  return  of  Sale's  bri- 
gade to    Hindostan  ;  and  they  were 
aceijrdini^ly  on  their  march  from  Ca- 
bul to  Peshawer,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked  by  the  insurgents,  and  with 
difficulty  fought  their  way  to  Jellala- 
l>«d,  where  th«>y  have  ever  since  been 
blockaded.      Even   the   warning  re- 
ceived In  October,  by  Sir  Alexander 
Buioes,   from  Captain   Gray  of  the 
44cli,  (to  whum  the  plot  had  been  re- 
vealed by  an  Affghau  chief,*)  failed  to 
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awaken  so  much  as  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal insecurity  in  the  mind  of  the 
destined  victim ;  and  he  continued  to 
live  as  before  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tive town,  instead  of  placing  himself 
in  comparative  safety  within  the  £ng« 
lish  lines.  The  military  commanders 
emulated  the  supineness  of  the  diplo* 
matists ;  the  stores  and  commissariat, 
far  from  being  placed  in  the  fortified 
camp,  or  even  in  the  Bala-Hissarf  or 
citad<'l,  were  left  in  a  situation  which 
is  naively  described  in  one  of  the  ac* 
counts  as  "  exposed  to  the  first  attack 
of  an  enemy  1" — and  all  the  letters 
written  by  the  mail  which  left  Cabul 
only  the  day  before  the  revolt,  de- 
scribe every  thing  as  being  •*  quiet 
and  peaceable**  in  the  capital. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  however, 
(the  anniversary  of  the  final  defeat  of 
Dost- Mohammed  at  Furwan-Durrah,) 
the  storm  burst  forth.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  breaking.up  of  the  durbar 
or  levee^  the  war-cry  of  Llamism  was 
raised  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
streets  were  instantly  thronged  with 
thousands  of  armed  and  furious  Af- 
ghans. Burnes,  cut  off  by  his  own 
unhappy  rashness  from  either  defence 
or  escape,  per'ished  at  the  first  onset ; 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  ammunition 
and  provisions,  exposed  as  we  men- 
tioned above,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  assailants;  and  numbers  of  offi- 
cers and  men  were  promiscuously 
slaughtered,  before  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  rallying  within  the  defences 
of  the  cantonments  and  the  Bala- 
Hissiar.  The  latter  position  was 
eventually  abandoned,  (though  the 
Shah  continued  to  reside  there,  and 
Sir  William  Macnaghten,  with  Con- 
oliy  and  others,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  concentration  of  the  troops 
within  its  walls,  rather  than  in  the 
canton mentsO^and  the  whole  of  our 
force,  amounting  to  between  5000  and 
6000  bayonets,  Europeans  and  sepoy 8» 


•     *€ 


H«   (Mohammed  Uzeen  Khao)  told  m^,  that  he  was  much  alarmed  for  our 

■afetj ^ibat  the  whole  of  AflTghaniaian  was  determioed  to  make  commoD  cauie,  and  to 

drive  out  or  murder  every  Feringhi  in  the  country — and  that  Cabul  itself  was  ready  to 
br«*ak  oat.'*  This  was  f«»rthwiih  communicated  ly  lettt-r  to  Sir  A.  Burnes,  whom  it 
rtfAcbed  October  15,  or  seventeen  clear  days  btsfore  ihe  evplosion — '*  The  bearer  brought 
a  irti^r  to  iba  chief,  a€knowl»*dging  the  receipt,  hut  I  never  heard  h  line  from  Sir  Alez- 
an'lvr  Buroea  !**  Letter  of  Captain  Gray,  Bengal  Hurkaru,  January  3,  quoted  in 
Timu^  M^rcb  10. 

t  1  hia  pbniae  has  not  a  liule  perplexed  some  of  the  periodical  press,  it  implies 
iDrraty  the  *'  upper  town  or  casile,"  (as  bala-khaneh,  balcony,  means  '*  the  upper 
room,")  in  whieh  the  royal  palace  is  situated,  and  which  commands  the  lower  an4 
mora  extensive  portion,  dividt 4^in  two  b^  thf  Cabul  river, 
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with  at  lea£t  aa  cqaal  number  of  caoop  season,  and  tbc  dotcrminod  opposi. 

foUover8>  was  drawn  tof^etiier  witbio  tion  of  the  intervening  tribes  ;  and  it 

the  iotreucbed  camp.    The  assailants  speedily  became  evident  that  the  troops 

bad  at  Swt  consisted  principally  of  iii  tiie  capital,  almost  destitute  as  they 

the  trib'js  near  C^bul^  and  the  Kobis-  w^r®  of  pruvisionf  and  amoivnition^ 

tanis/ pr  inhabitanM  of  themouutaia  cpi^d  not  conunue  much  iou|fer  tj 

tract  immediately  north  of  ibe  city  j  hold  out.     On  the  23d  of  Deceml>er,J 

but  their  ranks  were  daily  swoJUn  by  accordingly^  a  conference  for  arrau- 

tbo  accession  of  numerous  Gkazisp  or  giug  terms  of  capitulation  took  plac-v^ 

religious  enthusiasts^  who»  stimulate  between  Akhbar  Khan  «md  Sir   W. 

by  the  preaching  of  their  i|iooUalifi«  l^'^coaghteu ;  h^%  the  interview  was 

flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  couatryy  broken  ii»  upon  by  a  band  of  armed 

and  even  (as  it  is  reported)  from  Uzbek  fanitics.  who  murdered  the   Briii-h 

Tartary,  to  join  the  holif  war,  and  aid  envoy,  with  one  of  his  attendant  cdi- 

ia  the  eztermiuation  of  the  infidels*  cer.s  ou  tbe  spot,  treating  his  remains 

The  original  leader  of  the  movement  with  overy  circumstance  of  brutal  iu- 

is  beUcved   to   have    been    Zemaun  digpity.      But    Dotviithstapding    t'l's 

Kban,t  a  uephow  of  Dost  Mohammed;  fearful  proof  of  the  treapUcrous  fer^- 

but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  the  city  of  ibe  enemy,  tbe  uece$sitie^  of 

arrival  of  the  second  aon  of  the  Dost,  the  troops  compelled  Sir  H.  Potiin^er 

Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan,  who  had  (who  succeeded  as  political  ciiief )  to 

escaped  from  detention  9X  Bi>kbara.  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  ncirotiatiiju  ; 

Tnis  young  cluef  bad  formerly  beeg  and  on  January  6tb,  aconveiitioo  bar- 

governor  of  Jellalabad  for  his  father>  ing  been  concluded  foraa  unmoh-si  d 

and  had  attained  a  high  military  re-  passage  to  the  fronjUer,  the  urbole  Bri- 

putation  among  his  countrymen,  by  Msb  force  moved  put  of  their  caiitou- 

the  signal  victory  whleh^  in  1837,  Uo  fnents,  and  took  tlie  road  through  tuo 

had  gained  over  a  Sikh  army  at  Jum-  passes    of    the    SuJIfeid  Koh    (whi  e 

rood.  poouutain)  towards  Jellalabad — a  di:}- 

Meanwhile,  a  rising  aimuUai^eous  tance    of    )05    miles,   over    tracks 

with  that  at  Gabul  bad  taken  place  la  rising  at  the  higbei^t  point  to  an  eic- 

every  part  of  the  ooupiry :  the  British  vation  of  8200  feet  above  tbe  level  of 

detached  posts  bad  been  either  cut  off  the  sea.    **  At  this  point*'  (Tayeen) — 

or  driven  in  ;  and  the  four  fortresses  (we  quote  the  notes  to  Wjrld'd  ex*  tU 

of  Cand&bar,  Ghaani,  .Jellalabad,  and  lent  maf  of  Afghanistan  and  tbe  Pua- 

Gabul,  were  all  that  remained  in  tlie  jab»)  "  the  thermometer,  on  tbe^^A  of 

hands  of  tbe  Feriaahi  invaders.     An  October,  was  19^  at  sunrise,  and  the 

attempt  to  push  forward  a  column  bill  streams  werp  froaen  over  witii  a 

from  Candahar  for  tbe  relief  of  Cabul«  thin  coating  of  ice.     Tb^  i^oad  acrav^ 

failed  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  Ibis  mountainous  district,  is  such  us 


*  These  Kohistaois  are  a  branch  of  the  Bnsofsye  tribe,  aii4  have  long  been  notcti 
as  tbe  most  turbulent  and  bigoted  of  the  Afghan  population.  At  the  betile  of  JSon- 
ahehra  against  the  -Sikhs  in  1823,  the  £aBofsres,  according  to  laforsaation  collecLcH 
on  the  spot  by  Dr  Lord,  "  wefe  so  blinded  by  religions  irensy,  that  ther  fought  more 
like  devflf  than  men.  Though  repeatedly  driven  back,  liiey  were  as  often  raUied  l>y 
tiiB  shrieks  end  curses  of  their  women,  vrho  jsingled  unveiled  in  the  ^ight,  and  by  th«* 
AUak-ho-akbars  oi  their  maddened  iiioollahp.  Afur  the  action,  dead  Eusolayea  were 
found  on  dead  Sikhs,  their  teeth  still  clutching  the  throats  of  their  adversariea.**  Oc 
'onr  ftnt  entrance  into  the  conntry,  the  faiH  Sosofeyes  (Kofaietame)  were  among  tbe 
warmest  supporters  of  the  Shah ;  but  bad  been  alienated  ^y  the  renewal  of  obsolete 
^nd  oppressive  taxes. 

I  jhc  name  of  this  Reader  probably  gave  rise  to  the  sUtement,  (which,  from  ftub.«'^- 
f{u^nt  accounts,  would  seem  to  be  nnfounded,)  that  a  son  of  Shah-Zejntun  (t*he  bliDd 
eldor  brother  of  Shah-Shonjah)  had  been  set  up  by  the  insurgents  as  king. 

J  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  in  a  letter  pubti»hed  since  his  death  by  the  Hon.  Mr  Ersktce, 
state?  that  ibis  measure  had  b^en  pressed  upon  him  more  than  a  fortnight  previou^lf 
by  the  military  chiefs,  and  complains  bitterly  of  "  ilie  cowardice  of  the  troops,  mvi 
incapacity  of  the  command&rt,"  as  having  led  to  the  triumph  of  "  a  contemptible 
e;iemy.**  It  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  hov  ^r  these  grave  charges  are  capable  of 
jtnb«taDtiation--^but  tbe  latest  advices  from  India  (by  the  June  mail)  state^  4bat  the 
Vupreme  government  has  roferret^  both  t^e  conduct  of  General  ^phfnstone  at  Cabul, 
and  the  recent  surrender  of  Ghazni,  to  the  deefsion  of  courts-martul*         ■    T     -      . 
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bas  seldom  been  crossed — the  cele- 
brated Bolan  Pass  is  a  trifle  to  it.*' 

At  the  time  of  the  cap^tuUtiori;  tho 
toud  number  ^^  ^^?Mf  ^^^^  soldiers^ 
iocludio^  on^  QuQjen*^  reKiipeot^  (tVp 
44Lb,)  and  morp  fh<iO  doOO  suttlei^s 
sod  other  atteudaats  pa  an   ea^tiera 
e^nap.    w\  119  sooner  paci  ttie  dis- 
splrited  columns  quitted  ^be  shelter  of 
tbeir  lines,  than  they  were  assailed  on 
all  sides  by  swarm^  of  furiou^  Qtiazl|» 
who  darted  00  their  prey  with  all  (be 
eagerness  of  religions  and  national 
hatred.      For  tiie  first  twp  ^ay?  /)^ 
troops  succeeded  ^n  keeping  the  A^- 
guaos  at  bay  ;  but  the   unfortunate 
sepoys,  bepupij^ed  by  the  intense  co)d» 
aud  unable  ih  slrugpgle  through  tj^e 
sDov,    became    ^Imost    incapable  of 
luQdling  tVeir  arms :  and  ad  the  artoy 
advanced  /ieep^er  io^  t))ese  ireme;i- 
dousde$le9^  vhich  had  probibly  never 
before  been  traversed  by  an  arm^ed 
force  jit  s^ch  a  seaaon>  its  demoraliza- 
tion becajQoe  cojgaplete.  Akhbaf  ^lian^ 
vho  accompanied  the  roarcj^y    pro- 
fessed his  uUer  inability  t^  restrain 
tbeattacjk^  of  bisfanatie  rollowers;  bift 
proposed  to  ensijre  the  personal  saJTety 
of  the  coipmander- in- chiefs  general 
Eipbin^ione,  wit^  other  superior  offi- 
cersy  aud  tlie  I j^iies  accompanying  the 
army,  if  .tbey  would  j^lace  tt^inlia^lyes 
in  bi|  hainds  as  (lo^iages.  It  i^  ai^cult 
to  conceive  th^  any  circumstances 
could  justify  php  acceptance  of  this 
propositioo— it  was*  however^  acceded 
to;  aod  tha  ffdte  ot  the  main  body» 
thus  abandoned  by  their  leaders*  was 
not  long  deferred*    The  routp  became 
a  9cene  of  coajtinaal  an4  al.amst  unre- 
sisted carnage  ;  fhe  sepoy^  perched 
helplessly ;  3ie  44th  held  pu^  fpjr  ^onae 
time  longef ;  bj^t  the  sol.dierSi  in/;^- 
riated  by  their  sufierings,  at  length 
broie  ont  into  mutiny.  All  semblance 
9fonj|er  9r5iisdpHi\e  f&^  n9jir  lost — 
Ae  officers,  qujtjtwg  tl^eif  pjen,  at- 
teipnt^dtpyu6b.fojva;^.Qp  h.or^eb^cjt 
^0  ^WWftbad ;  ))}^  oiUif  pnp  0f  Prv- 
qod)  succeeded  ^  ^^l^^g  U*  ^P 
remaind^^r  f41  M>U»  l^ie  Jbai^ds  0/  ^ 
Afghani,  apd  F^r^  «iU>er  »laia  pn  Xhe 
»pot  or  made  prisoners.     The  ezter- 
ninatioo  oi  tim  ml  of  lire  army  ap-* 
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pears  to  have  been  complete,  only  a 
few  stragglers  having  been  spared  by 
t^e  capricious  mercy  of  individual 
chiefs;  so  that  of  11,000  who  quitted 
jDabul  on  January  6,  certainly  not  moro 
than  a  fe^  hundre(}s  remained  alive  on 
tJieUtU 

[It  wiU  be  observed  that  we  have 
refrainp^  frpm  imputing  to  Akhbar 
Khan  personally  any  share  either  in 
the  murder  of  Sjr  William  Macnagh- 
ten,  or  the  violatioi)  of  the  convention ; 

[ookmg  upon  him  rather  as  t^ieunwil- 
jog  spectator  of  outrages  which  bo 
had  not  the  power  of  preventing.  From 

{be  farmer  charge  we  consider  him  to 
iave  ueen  amply  yfndicated  by  the 
i)ersonal  evidence  f>f  pap.tains  Law- 
rence ai^d  Mackenzie;  the  two  oncers 
who  escaped  from  the  fatal  interview; 
aj^d  duripg  the  disasters  of  the  retreajt, 
he  appeals  to  have  endeavoured  as  far 
f^  possible  to  check  the  assailants, 
(who,  i^  siiould  bo  remembered,  wero 
not  of  his  own  tribe  the  Doorauni.s, 
but  Q)iiljis  and  Eusofzyesj* over  whom 
Jtie  had  little  iniluence,)  and  to  have 
displayed  a  degree  of  humanity  very 
nnubual  in  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in  the 
jaoffient  of  victory.] 

Never  was  the  extermination  of  any 
piyilize^  torcQ  more  complete  and  dis« 
astrous ;  and  never,  since  the  disgrace- 
ful capitulations  in  the  first  Amcricau 
^ar,  )iad  so  signa)  and  calamitous  a 
reverse  befallen  the  British  arms ;  fur- 
ther aggravated,  also,  by  the  miserable 
weakness  ^pd  indecision  of  the  geno- 
ra)s,  apd  the  indiscipline  of  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  ^e  troops ;  for  ihe  sepoys 
l^one  appear  to  )iavc  behaved  steadily 
jto  ^he  last.    But  whatever  allowancis 
/OD^  be  made  for  want  of  caution  in 
the  first  fnstancey  and  subsequent  mls- 
managementy  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
Uiat  the  rapidity  of  our  original  suc- 
cesses against  a  foe  taken  almost  by 
|,urp^i^e»    hfd  led  pur    commanders 
greatly  to  underrate  the  prowess  and 
military  character  of  the  Affgh^ns; 
and  fiiat  thp  descei^lanjts  of  the  con- 
iqupcors  of  Persia  and  Umdostan,  when 
banded  together  by  any  feeling  strung 
enough  to  obliterate  for  the  time  tbe 
t^amhnskoe  of  thoir  eternal  fends« 


*  A  letter  from  Jellalabad,  quoted  in  the  Astatic  Journal  for  April,  says: — *'  The 
attacking  party  appesr  to  liave  been  the  eastern  Oftifjis,  who  did  not  fonn  a  portion  of 
Mohammed  AkMiar^s  arnory.  He  told  onr  officers  that  neither  he  nor  Meer  ^ifuajedee, 
wIm  had  both  mgned  the  treaty,  had  any  influeiice  over  the  eastern  chieft.  At  long  as 
Mohammed  iflftlMur  Khan  refliaiQed  Vhh  onr  partV;  aH  ifeenied  io  ;go  on  w#n.*' 
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maintain  tbeir  faereditary  claim        The  suddenness  and  magnitude  of 

tbe  disaster  seem  at  first  utterly  to 
have  paralysed  the  mind^  of  the  Ia« 
dian  authorities*  Nut  only  was  oo 
attempt  made  to  raise  the  leaguer  of 
CabuU  (for  which  omission,  indeed* 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  season,  was  perhaps  suf- 
ficient excuse,)  but  the  gallant  band  at 
Jellalabad  were  left  throughout  the 
winter,  and  almost  up  to  the  date  of  tbe 
last  advices,  to  maintain  themselves 
not  only  unsupported  by  efficient  aid, 
but  even  without  any  communicatioa 
or  promise  of  succour  to  encourage 
them  in  the  desperate  struggle  fur 
existence.  An  attempt  was  indeed 
made  about  the  middle  of  Januarv*  by 
a  sepoy  divt&ion  under  Colonel  Wild, 
to  advance  through  the  formidable 
Khyber  Pass  for  their  relief;  but 
this  force,  thoufirh  it  succeeded  in  oc- 
cupying the  Ali-Mu.«jid  fort  in  the 
centre  of  the  defiles,  was  not  only  in- 
adequate in  strength  to  the  enterpri^ 
oraiiuis,  while  the  great  body  of  but  wholly  unprovided  with  artillery 
insurgf^nrs  obeyed  no  leader  but     —an   oversight  or*  neglect  scarcely 

credible — and  it  was  consequently  re- 
puUed  with  loss  in  an  action  at  J  urn- 
rood,  (the  scene  of  Akhbar  Kban*s 
victory  over  the  Sikhs,)  and  with  dif- 
ficulty  made  good  its  retreat,  with- 
drawiDg  the  garrison  from  Ali-  Musjid. 
The  Sikhs4  however,  continued 
friendly,  both  from  the  inveterate 
hatred  which  they  bear  the  Afft;han$, 
and  from  the  necesMty  of  our  alliance 
to  their  monarch  Shere  Singh  for  bis 
support  on  his  tottering  throne ;  and 
by  their  efficient  aid  in  supplying 
stores  and  munitions,  the  corps  under 
General  Pollock  was  put  in  a  condi- 
tion to  renew  the  attack  on  the  pass : 
and  the  lately -received  mail  informs 


he  held  as  the  bravest  and  most 
rlike  of  the  Asiatic  nations.     Not 

least  remarkable  feature^  in  this 
morable  insurrection,  is  the  good 
h  which  the  conspirators  observed 
sach  other  prior  to  the  explosion. 

spite  of  the  endless  dissensions 
ich  keep  every  tribe  and  every  vil- 
e  of  the  Aflfjriians  almost  constantly 
irms  againi^t  their  neighbours,  nut 
)  was  found,  among  the  thousands 
whom  the  plot  must  have  been 
»wn,  who  would  betray  his  brethren 
the  faith  for  the  incentive  of  Fe« 
^hi  gold.f  Deep  and  deadly  must 
e  been  the  feeling  of  exasperation 
linst  us  which  could  not  only 
mpt  such  an  union  of  discordant 
nentSf  but  maintain  it  unbroken 
9ugh  all  the  toils  and  losses  of  tlie 
sequent  warfare:  for  Mohammed 
hbdr,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
ms  to  have  exercised  command 
y  over  his    own    clansmen,    the 


impulses  of  their  own  fanatic  zeal. 
?n  in  this  furious  burst  of  national 
i^natiun,  the  republican  spirit 
ch  eminently  disiini;uishes  the 
^hans  from  all  other  Asiatics,  was 
inequi vocally  apparent,  as  furci bNy 
*ecall  the  languatre  (worthy  of  a 
\y  Polish  noble  under  the  old  re- 
e)  in  which  the  aged  chief  of  the 
eankhail  tribe  replied  to  Mr  £1- 
[istone*s  eulogy  on  the  blessings 
.  firm  and  established  government 
er  a  powerful  monarch,  <*  We  are 
tent  with  discord,  we  are  content 
1  alarms,  wo  are  content  with 
)d,  but  we  will  never  be  content 
1  a  roaster  I  ** 


A  similar  long -continued  tecrecy  marked  the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljis  against  Persia 
708— see  Hanway  and  Malcolm — when  th«  governor,  Goorgeen-Khao,  (a  G«^r- 
hy  birch,  and  grand- uncle  of  tbe  famous  Raaaian  general  Prince  Bagrathioo,}  «as 
dered  in  the  citadel  of  Candahar.  His  Georgian  cavalry,  however,  though  ooly 
in  number,  cnl  their  wny  through  the  enemy  to  their  own  country. 
The  answer  of  the  Khyt>eree8  and  Afreedees  to  the  proposals  recently  made  them 
tu  unmolested  passage  through  their  defiles  was,  **  This  is  not  a  war  of  gold,  bat 
•ligion." 

Our  relations  with  the  Sikhs  appear  not  unlikely,  from  recent  accounts,  to  lead  to 
rioui  complication  of  our  eastern  hostilities.  In  the  anarchy  following  the  aeces- 
of  Shere  Singh,  a  chief  named  Zorawur  Singh,  with  a  few  thousand  followers, 
'  an  incursion  (without  authority  from  Lahore)  on  the  Chinese  frontier  in  Tibet, 
e  at  firnt  he  gained  extraordinary  successes,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and  lulled 
Tartar.Chinese  army  sent  against  him.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  victory,  the 
ese  have  attached  tbe  hill  Rajahs  about  Ladakh,  who  are  subject  to  Lahore  ;  and 
»  are  bound  hy  treaty  to  aid  the  SUUis  if  called  upon,  the  result  may  be  aa  Anglo* 
invasion  of  China  on  the  west  \ 
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08  that  this  celebrated  defile  has  beea 
earned  in  a  etvle  which  goes  far  to 
retrieve  the  faded  lustre  uf  our  arms. 
But  dorinfT  the  time  thus  lost,  the 
citadel  of  Ghaioi,  the  first  and  most 
g^lorious  trophy  of  our  Aff^ban  cam- 
paigns, had  been  wrested  from  us: 
the  gotreroory  Colonel  Palmer,*  who 
had  only  one  sepoy  regiment,  (the 
27th  Bengal  infantry,)  under  his  or- 
ders, having  been  forced  to  capitulate 
by  the  want  of  provisiuns  and  water; 
su  that  Jelialabad  and  Candahar,  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country  from  east  to 
west,  are  the  only  points  now  remain- 
iog  in  our  possession :  and  an  attempt 
by  General  England  to  victual  and 
relieve  the  latter  fortress^  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  Afghans  at  the  Kojuck  Pass. 
Such  iii  the  state  of  aflfairs  at  present ; 
but  thoagh  an  advance  from  Jellala- 
bad  upon  Cnbul  and  Ghazni  is  confi- 
dently talked  of»  it  is  obvious  that 
some  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  any  such  movement  can  even 
be  attempted,  sioce  it  is  admitted  that 
the  success  of  General  Pollock  at  the 
Khyber  was  owing  to  his  being  **  al- 
most entirely  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage  or  stores;*'  and  without  vast 
trains  of  camels  and  munitions  of  war, 
it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
penetrate*  in  the  face  of  an  active 
enemy,  into  a  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous country 9  where  facilities  do  not 
exist  for  procuring  supplies  of  any 
description.  We  can  scarcely,  there- 
fore, tie  said  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  offensive  at  all,  and  the 
furthcomiog  campaign  is  as  yet  wholly 
a  matter  of  speculation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever,  that  the  present  determination 
of  the  Indian  cabinet  is  to  employ  all 
the  means  at  their  disposal  for  the 
eahj'ig'sition  of  the  Aff^hans;  and  the 
recent  embarkation  of  ten  thousand 
British  troops  for  India»  affords  a  hope 
that  in  future  the  sepoys  will  be  spared 
the  bmnt  of  a  warfare  for  which,  not- 
withstaodiog  their  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  bravery,  their  habits  and 
constitution  utterly  unfit  them.  In 
addition  to  the  manifold  inconveoi- 
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ences  DeccBsarily  atfendani  on  the 
observance  of  the  usages  of  caste  in  a 
strange  country,  Hindoo  troops  have 
been  in  all  Hges  reluctant  to  pass  the 
stream  of  the  Indus,  which  their  su- 
perstition is  taught  to  regard  as  the 
fated  boundary  of  their  country,  as  it 
unquestionably  is  the  natural  bonnd- 
ary  of  Indian  rule ;  and  the  events  of 
the  late  campaign  have  fatally  con- 
firmed the  propriety  of  the  title-* 
Hindoo -Koosh,  or  Hindoo- Killer-^ 
which  the  vast  mountain  ranges  about 
Cabul  had  long  hince  acquired  by  the 
destruction  of  the  armies  sent  by  the 
emperors  Akbar  and  Shaligehaa 
among  their  snowy  defiles.  The  ope- 
ration of  these  causes,  combined  with 
the  tragical  fate  of  their  comrades  at 
Cabul,  is  said  to  have  materially  af- 
fected the  spirit  of  the  regiments  on 
the  north-west  frontier,  that  '*  whole 
squads  were  going  over  to  the  Sikhs, 
•  •  .  and  among  these  many  old 
soldiers  and  men  who,  up  to  that  pe« 
riod,  had  been  ret^arded  as  good  and 
true  A'(Mfmi.^a//a^«  (adherents  to  their 
ealt)."  But  the  annals  of  few  armies, 
of  equal  numerical  amount,  present- 
so  unvaried  a  picture  of  loyalty,  sub- 
ordination, and  gallantry,  as  lias  been 
displayed  by  our  sepoys  while  serving 
under  a  standard  to  which,  it  must  he 
remembered,  they  owe  no  natural  al- 
legiance ;  and  they  have  an  undeni- 
able claim  for  consideration  to  be 
shown  both  to  their  national  and  re- 
ligious prejudices,  and  to  their  consti- 
tutional inability  to  support  a  climate 
so  different  from  that  of  their  native 
country. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  allusion  to  the  political  arrange- 
ments which  are  rumoured  to  have 
taken  place  among  the  Affghans 
themselves  since  the  insurrection  at 
Cabul,  as  upon  these  must  in  some 
degree  depend  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  future  settlement  of  the 
country,  in  the  event  of  its  agaia 
falling  into  our  power.  But  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  time  since  the 
revolt,  the  accounts  which  have  been 
received  on  this  point  are  so  confused, 
and  so  much  at  variance  one  with 


•  Tlie  written  orders  of  General  Elphinstone,   extorted  by  the  Afigbant  at  the 
€&pitaUuioo  of  Cabn*,  are  alleged  by  Colonel  Palmer  in  ejiktenuatioD:  similar  ordera 
sent  to  Jellalabad  and  Candahar,  bat  discharged  by  the  gallant  offl^sra  tbere  in 
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anotheri  that  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.    In  the 
consternation   of    the   first    Burprise^ 
Shiti-Shoojah  was  almost  universally 
deoounccd  as  tho  prime  mover  and 
instigitor  of  the  massacre  of  tho  allies 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne } 
and  his  continuing  to  reside  unharmed 
in  the  Bila-Hissar  during  the  siege 
and  af\er  the  capitulation,  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  afford  strong  prima 
facie  evidence  of  bis  complicity  with 
the  conspirators.     But  other  stater 
ments  seem  to  prove  that  his  apparent 
suh.servience   to   the   insurgents   was 
prcnpted  only  by  a  regard  for  his 
own  safety;  and  the  Calcutta  papers 
mention  that  he  bad  even  contrived  to 
forward   a  letter   to   the   Governor- 
general,  exculpating  himself  from  the 
charge  of  treachery,  ana  bitterly  in  veig^i- 
ing  against  the  fate  envoy  as  having 
brought  on  thp  catastrophe  by  his  jn* 
judicious  conduct.    It  does  not  appear 
▼ery  clearly  in  whom  tne  actual  authority 
of  Cabul  is  at  present  vested,  ^khbar 
Kh.in's  authority  seems  to  bo  limited 
to  the  military  command ;  and  thougli 
the  names  of  various  chiefs  are  men- 
tioned as  assuming    the   temporary 
direction  of  affairs,  no  one  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  sufficiently  (fecided 
predominance  to  justify  his  being  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  Reader.*     Nor 
do  we  conceive  that  the  death  of  Shah- 
Shoojah  (if  the  report  of  hi»  asi^assi- 
nation  by  the  Ghazis  should    prove 
to  bp  well   founded)  will  materially 
lessen  the  diplomatic  difficuU.ies  of  our 
situation ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
saves  us  the  trouble  of  punishing  him 
should  the  charge  of  foul  play  be 
brought  l^ome  to  him,  it  deprives  us, 
on  the  other,  (according  to  ^ny  but 
Asiatic  rules  of  equity,;  of  our  only 
colourable  pretext  ^or  continuing  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  : 
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since,  had  our  ex-ally  ii(^t  existed  in 
1839,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
grounds  we  could  have  put  fprward 
to  justify  our  aggression. 

Hitherto  we  \}-^ve  considered   the 
suUjoct  of  the  late  reverse^  only  ia  its 
miUtary  point  of  view,  and  with  re- 
ference to  our  future  proceedings  in 
Affghanistan  itself.     But  severe  as  is 
the  amount  of  actual  loss  which  ha^ 
been  sustained,  and  grievous  ixs  arc  the 
sacrifices  by  which  it  may  be  ncci*^ 
sary  to  retrieve  it,  the  political  results 
of  these  disa.^tcrs  are  to  be  looked  fur, 
pot  so  much  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Indus,  as  in  the  train  of  feeling  which 
may  be  kindled  by  tiiis  event  amoog 
the  native  population  of  India.  ''The 
people  of  Central  Asia,*'  to  quote  the 
language  of  an  eloquent  writer  in  the 
Edinburqk  Review,  (  Oct.  1 84 1,  arti- 
cle on  Warren  Hastings,)  •*  had  al- 
ways l^een  to  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
what  the   warriors  of    the    German 
forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  de- 
caying monarchy  of  Rome.     During 
the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession  ojf 
invaders  descended  from  the  west  on 
Hiudostan— <and  it  had   ajwaya  been 
tho  practice  of  the  emperors  to  re- 
cruit their  army  from  the  hardy  and 
valiant  race  from  which   their  own 
Illustrious  house  sprung.*'    Affghanis- 
tan, in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fatherland  of  the  Moslems  of  India,  a 
great  proportion  of  whom,  at  this  day, 
including  all  the  Patans  and  Rohilla^ 
are  of  nearly  pure  Affghan  \)Iood,  and 
prjde  themselves  on  tracin^^  their  de- 
scent from  the  warlikjc  and  indepeo- 
dent  tribes  beyopd  the  Indus  ;  towanls 
whom,  since  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Timur,  they  have   more   ^ban   once 
turned  their  eyes  for  aid  to  support 
the    waning    ascendency    of    Islam. 
AVhen  the  Majfirattas  under  tho  Bhow 
occupied  Delhi  in  1760^  ana  openly 


*  Nawab  Jubbar  Kbao,  eldest  brother  of  Dost  Mohammed,  Sg  said  to  be  the  onlf 
person  who  can  maintain  order  and  coDcord  among  those  fiery  chiefs,  all  of  -whtm 
respect  Li«  single-hearted  and  venerable  character ;  but  he  fakes  no  part  in  the  diiM- 
dOQ  of  affiiirv.  This  aged  chief  "arrived  at  Ghaxni,  during  its  occupation  by  tbc 
British,  vitb  ofiera  of  submisaion  £rooi  Dost  Mohammed  to  Sbah-Shoojab,  expressir^ 
Qf  his  williogneas  to  cede  to  him  all  right  to  the  city  of  Cabul,  on  condi'.ion  thai  ht 
should  ixQt  hi9  compelled  iQ  remain  in  a  British  province  under  surveiUancey  nmST^»y;^;ii- 
at  the  same  time  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  office  of  vizier,  as  head  of  the  Barukivos. 
It  being  impossible  to  entertain  such  a  proposition,  the  old  man,  in  his  bInctiKSs, 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  rejection  of  what  he  considered  aa  but  joat  and 
righteoui.** — (Sir  K*  Jackson's  Views  in  Affghanistan.)  We  must  confea^  oursdves 
far  frpni  disuQclincd  to  coincide  in  the  view  of  the  subject  as  taken  by  the  Ji^ce^i 
pid  AfighaiL 
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avowed  their  Intention  of  terminating  Boutbern  provinces  of  the  Calcutta 
the  Moslem  rule  in  India  by  proclaim-  presidency,  which  would  not  rise  in 
ing  thosouof  tl.e  Pei^hwa  as  emperor,  instant  revolt  in  the  event  of  our  mi- 
the  Mohammedan  chiefs  invoked  iii  licary  force  being  so  weakened  as  to 
their  0]^tremlry  the  ai()  of  Ahmed  become  inadequate  for  their  coercion: 
Shahy  the  founder  of  the  pooraunidy-  and  had  any  such  reverse  as  the  dis- 
nadty,  w)}ose  power  had  been  mani-  itster  of  Cabul  occurred  within  the 
fested  to  theiu  by  the  sack  of  Delhi  ft  boundaries  of  Indian  the  words  of 
few  years  previously  :  and  the  deci-  Bishop  Heber  (to  which  we  referred 
sive  victory  of  Paniput,  where  near  in  January  1839)  would  have  been 
20(^000  ^fahratt^9  reU  id  th^  battlp  at  once  fulfilled  by  the  universal  in- 
and  the  pursuit,  proved  that  tbeir  re*  Burrection  of  every  man  who  pos- 
liance  on  Afikhan  powers  was  ^ell-  sessed  a  sword  and  a  horse.  Thedis- 
founded.  ^lore  ^iian  thirty  years  affection  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpoot 
later,  the  same  spirit  was  again  strong-  States,  indeed,  arises  dimply  from  the 
ly  shown  diuioj^  the  fruitless  attempt^  desire  of  shading  off  our  supremacy  at 
of  Shah-Zemaun  (^Ider  brother  of  spy  rate;  but  the  sympathy  of  the 
Shab-Shoojabi^  tg  reK&iQ  the  Influ-  Moslems  is  more  directly  enlisted  in 
ence  in  ^indostan  wl^jch  had  been  favour  of  the  Affghans  by  community 
held  by  his  grandfather  Ahmed.  In  of  blood  and  faith,  and  has  been,  all 
the  words  of  M^untstuart  Elphjo-  along,  unequivocally  manifested.  No 
stone,  (than  whom  no  man  eyer  bettor  sooner  was  the  rupture  declared  be- 
knew  the  sentiment  of  the  natives  of  tween  the  chiefs  of  Cahul  and  the 
India,)  "eyery  Mussulman,  even  to  British  government,  than  the  native 
the  remotest  regions  of  tho  Dekkan,  Mohammedan  press  teemed  with  in- 
waited  in  anxious  expect^tioii  for  the  vectives  against  the  latter,  couched  io 
advance  of  the  champion  of  Islam*'—  terms  which  in  Europe  would  be  held 
«nd  oar  newly  acquired  empire  would  as  treasonable,  aD4  with  direct  appeals 
have  been  seriously  endangered,  if  he  to  our  soldiery  to  desert  their  colours 
had  gained  a  footing  beyond  the  Sutlej  in  the  /ipproaching  contest.  In  No- 
»o  as  to  rally  found  his  standards  the  vember  1838,  theJami-Jehan'^uma/i, 
Modems  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  a  journal  in  the  Persian  language, 
while  Tippoo- Sultan,  with  whom  he  extensively  circulated  among  the  na- 
was  in  active  communication,  made  tives  in  Central  India,  announced  to 
bead  against  us  in  the  south.  His  its  readers  *'  that  fully  four  lakhis** 
efforts,  it  i;s  true,  werp  constjaptly  j^400,000!)  '' of  Cabul  Affghaim  had 
frustrated  by  the  distracted  state  of  assembled  under  thp  stapilard  of  tho 
his  own  donunions ;  b,ut  the  peril  was  l^rophet,  revived  to  combat  to  the 
still  coniiidered  sufficient  to  justify  the  utmpst  in  behalf  of  the  faith  against 
scodiog  a  mission  to  Persia  in  1799,  the  infidels  who  were  preparing  to  in« 
"  the  principal  pbject  of  ^hich  was/*  vade  their  territory ;  *'  following  up 
by  creating  a  diversion,  "  to  secure  a  this  Y^r^cious  intelligence  by  an  ez- 
three  years'  suspension  of  the  threat-  hortation,  addressed  to  the  Moslem 
ened  attack  of  Shah-Zemaun.**  sepoys,  **  if  it  shoiild  be  .iheir  destiny 
It  cannot,  therefore^  reasonably  be  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
expected  that  the  r/ecent  events  in  Aff-  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  Feringhi  salt 
gbanistan  should  be  viewed  with  in-  which  they  had  eateiu  but  to  join  the 
difference  by  any  class  of  our  Indian  glorious  warriors  of  Islam  jn  the  day 
subjects,  and  lei^t  of  all  by  the  Mos-  of  battle  I  *'  Another  periodical  of  the 
lem  par,t  of  the  population.  It  Is  sanae  class,  (the  Ain-Iskender,  printed 
worcfo  than  idle  to  allege,  a9  i^  too  in  Calcptta,)  is  said  to  have  had,  some 
mncb  the  Cashion  among  newspaper  years  ^go,  »,  Urge  sale  in  Persia,  aud 
politicians  Qf  the  present  day,  that  the  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental,  by 
long  C9ntinuance  of  our  sway,  with  its  ip^anamatory  tirades,  jn  filling  the 
the  €guify  qf  our  infernal  adminUtra^  head  of  the  Shah  with  the  wild  schemes 
/I'oity has  extinguished  these  aspirations  of  Indian  conquest,  which  tlie  repulse 
for  religions  and  national  mdepen*  before  Herat  so  effectually  extinguish - 
dence,  ajid  reconciled  the  natives  of  ed.  Even  while  the  Persian  army  ]sLy 
India  to  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  ^o  before  that  fortress,  its  column^  c,Qp- 
far  is  this  favourite  delusion  from  hay-  tinned  to  be  filled  with  triumphant 
ing  any  foundation  in  (act,  that  there  predictions  pf  their  speedy  advance 
1b  oQt  a  sin^e  4Utrict  of  our  immense  upon  the  V/^jab  an4  Dc^hi ;  while  the 
territory,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  impunity   with  which  tbese  attacks 
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were  suffered  to  pass,  was  vievred  by  even  here  the  spark,  on  more  than  one 

the  natives  as  conclii8:ve  evidence  uf  occasion,  has  been  nearU  kindled  into 

the  weakness  and  trepidation  of  the  flame ;  and  the  furions  outbreak  of 

government.  The  n^itural  consequence  the  Rohillas  in  1816,  occasioned  bj 

was  a  whole  clu>ter  of  abortive  con-  the  mistconduct  of  a  local  officer  at 

spiracles,  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mos-  Bareilly,  is  yet  far  from  forgotten  ia 

lems,  in  Poonah  and  various  parts  of  the  upper  provinces.     The  green  fl^g 

the  Dekkun,  benties  the  grand   plot  of  the  Prophet  was  hoisted — the  mool- 

which  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  lahs  preached  the  hofy  tcftr — and  the 

Rdjih  of  Sattarah,  whose  scheme  was  zeal  and  determination  with  which  this 

to  effect  a  diversion,    by  means   of  warlike  race  obeyed  the  call*  showed 

15,000  Portuguese  from  Goa,  ( I )  in  them  to  have  desrenerated  in  neither 


favour  of  the  ^reat  combined  invasion 
of  Russians,  Peraian<<,  and  Aff^hans, 
which  he  confidently  expected  was 
ab  lut  to  bur^t  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier. Such  has  been  our  reward  for 
coinmunicatinj,^  to  our  Indian  subjects 
the  art  of  printing ;  and  our  efforts  to 
instruct  them  in  English  literature 
(it  may  be  remarked  par  parent/t^ge) 
have  benn  equally  well  repaid  ;  the 
intercepted  despatches  at  Cahul  hav- 
ing been  translated  to  the  Aff^hans 
by  runaway  students  from  the  Delhi 
College! 

This  constantly  smouldering  spirit 
of  disaffection  in  the  Moslems,  has 
hitherto  attracted  comparatively  little 
notice  from  writers  on  India;  thou/^h 
such  a  feeling  in  this  class  of  our  sub- 
jects, ^rom  their  natural  tendency  to 
seek  support  among  their  co-religion- 
ists throughout  Asia,  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  it  would  be  among  the 
Hindoos,  whose  faith  and  sympathies 
are  all  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  country.  Tne  little  at- 
tention which  this  important  point  has 
mot  with,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
tact  of  our  final  contests  for  universal 
empire  in  India  Kavin^  been  with  the 
Mihrattasand  other  Hindoo  powers^ 
and  not  with  the  Mohammedan 
princes,  whose  subjugation  was  ap- 
parently completed  by  the  fall  of  their 
great  champion  Tippoo- Sultan  ;  it  is 
to  the  Beni^al  provinces,  moreover, 
where  the  evil  is  less  apparent  than  in 
the  southern  presidencies,  that  the 
speculations  of  English  authors  and 
travellers  have  been  principally  di- 
rected. In  Northern  India,  which  is 
almost  entirely  under  our  direct  do- 
minion, there  are  no  points  of  reunion 
for  the   Moslem  interest,  except  the 


point  from  their  fntherst,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Hadz-Remut  Khan, 
opposed  the  mercenary  battalions  of 
Hastings,  and  the  armies  of  his  ally 
tiie  Nawab-  Vizier,  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Rampoor.  By  prompt  military  in- 
terference, and  at  the  expense  of  con- 
siderable bloodshed,  the  insurrection- 
ary movement  was  indeed  crushed  in 
the  outset,  and  prevented  from  spread- 
ing through  the  surrounding  districts; 
but  it  was  abundantly  shown  bow 
easily  the  martial  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslems  might  yet  be  raised  agjun»t 
the  hated  yoke  of  the  KafirsI 

But  the  focus  of  Mohammedan  tur- 
bulence in  the  present  day,  should  any 
commotion  arise,  would  more  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  Dekkan  and  the 
Hyderabad  territories,  where  the  Miis- 
lems  have  in  all  ages  been  distin- 
guished by  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
and  where  they  enjoy  a  greater  share 
of  political  freedom  than  their  breth- 
ren in  Northern  India.  The  Nizam 
(as  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad  is  po- 
pularly denominated,  from  the  name 
of  his  great  ancestor  Nizaro-al-Mulk) 
is  the  oldest  ally  of  the  British  power 
in  India ;  and  he  and  bis  predecessor! 
have  all  along  maintained  exemplary 
good  faith  in  their  relations  with  our 
governirent.  His  independence,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  years  become  little 
more  than  nominal ;  he  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  maintain  a  large  subsidiary 
force,  which,  though  raised  in  his 
name,  and  paid  from  his  levennes,  is 
officered  and  disciplined  by  Euro- 
peans, and  forms  in  effect  part  of  the 
Company's  army  ;  while  the  measures 
of  his  civil  goveriiment  are  virtually 
under  the  control  of  the  resident  at 
Hyderabad.    During  the  reign  of  the 


utterly    helpless     pai^eant -courts    of    present  Nizam,  who  is  an  indolent  and 


Lucknow  and  Delhi  ;  *'  the  sul' 
tauui''  (to  use  their  own  word}i) 
<'has  departed  from  the  Faithful," 
and  their  tuitional  ext*i'eace  may 
l^e  considered  as   annihilated.     But 


voluptuous  prince,  and  pays  little  at- 
tention to  affairs  of  state,  this  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  administratioa 
has  been  carried  (as  it  Is  aaid)  to  a 
vexations  and  unnecessary  extent,  so 
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ts  to  exeite  great  diseontent  among 
the  haughty  nobles  of  the  court,  and 
the  petty  n  wabs  who  hold  their  states 
as  fsssaU  of  the  Hyderabad  roonarchy . 
Host  of  these  chief:*,  in  addition  to 
their  native  followers*  have  in  their 
lerfice  considerable  numbers  of  fo- 
reign armed  retainers^  sometimes  Pa* 
tansaud  Ruhillas  from  Northern  India, 
but  more  frequently  Arabs  from  the 
Muscat  territories,  who,  from  their 
feruciotts  bravery,  are  held  in  the 
bif^best  estimation  throughout  India 
as  mercenaries,  and  receive  pay  and 
alioirances  far  higher  than  tho;»e 
assigned  to  the  native  soldiery.  Not 
fever  than- 1 5,000  of  these  tierce  con- 
ddtieri  were  entertained,  wlien  the 
Afghan  war  broke  out,  in  the  Hyder- 
abad state  and  its  dependencies ;  and 
many  of  these  professed  the  tenets  of 
the  Wahhabis,  or  Moslem  puritans, 
whose  sect  was  nearly  suppressed  in 
Arabia,  some  twenty  years  since,  by 
tbe  sword  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  The 
introduction  of  these  novel  doctrines, 
which  bad  hitherto  k>een  uuknown  in 
ludia,  added  to  the  ferment  of  the 
public  mind  ;  even  in  tbe  city  of  Ma- 
dras, the  uncompromising  tenets  of 
thew  fierce  enthusiasts  found  nume- 
rous followers;  and  the  government 
deemed  it  necessary  to  deport  to  Cal- 
cutta some  of  the  most  active  of  their 
daii,  or  teachers^  who  were  detected 
in  the  attempt  to  seduce  from  their 
allegiance  the  Moslem  sepoys  in  the 
Madras  regiments.  But  in  the  semi- 
independent  states  of  the  Nizam  the 
etil  vas  less  easily  checked  ;  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Moslems  were  stimulated 
by  tbe  diffusion  of  seditious  papers,  up- 
braiding them  with  their  degenerate 
iubmiasion  to  Fei  inghi  ascendency  ;* 
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and  fresh  converts  were  daily  attracted 
by  the  vehement  harangues  of  the  new 
sectaries,  who  avowed  their  aim  of 
restoring  Islam  to  its  ancient  purity 
and  pre-eminence.  The  movement 
party  at  length  found  a  leader  in  the 
Nawab  Mubariz-ed  dowlah,  (brother 
of  the  reigning  Nizam,)  a  prince  of 
remarkable  personal  advantages  and 
high  popularity,  who  openly  embraced 
the  Wahhabi  creed,  and  made  his 
palace  in  Hyderabad  the  headquarters 
of  their  faction  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  became  known  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  artillery  and  military  stores 
were  being  collected  by  the  Nawab  of 
Kurnool,  a  petty  Patau  ruler,  whose 
country  adjoined  that  of  the  Nizam. 
The  Britisti  government  now  felt  itself 
compelled  to  interfere.  In  June  1839, 
Mubartz-ed-dowiah  was  arrested  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition  from  the 
resident,  and  conveyed  as  a  state 
prisoner  to  the  fort  of  Golconda,  where 
he  still  remains ;  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  Nawab  of  Kurnool 
was  mediatized,  (to  tmrruw  a  ptirase 
from  the  Germanic  empire,)  and  his 
district  absorbed  in  the  donituions  of 
the  Coropany.f  The  discoveries  made 
at  the  occupation  of  this  place  were 
sufficiently  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  tbe  government  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  plot  which  had  been  con- 
cocted. An  enormous  number  of 
newly-cast  guns,  piles  of  shut,  shells, 
and  missiles  of  extraordinary  and 
novel  fashions,  were  found  concealed 
in  every  part  of  the  palace,  gardens, 
and  town*  in  such  profusion  as  could 
scarcely  be  explained  except  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  central  depot  of 
some  widely- ramified  con.cpiracy  ;  and 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any 


*  Fone  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  these  proclamatioos  from  tbe 
followiog  eztraciSf  taken  Irom  a  paper  seised  at  tbe  capture  of  Kurnool,  in  October 
1839  "  Tbe  uns  of  bim  who  dies  for  tbe  faith  are  remitted  by  God,  and  he  enters 
Ptrtdise  pare  and  spotless.  .  .  •  .  If  a  single  Moslem  opposps  ten  infidels  in 
Utile,  and  is  victorious,  be  becomes  a  Ghazi,  (champion  of  the  faitb  :) — should  he  be 
ibuo,  he  ia  a  ihakhid,  (martyr,)  and  will  enter  into  Klory.  By  the  death  of  one  man, 
the  glorified  $hahhid  T>Ppoo-SuiUn,  the  Moslems  fell  into  their  present  stale  of  degra- 
dtiioD  and  rahj^etion  to  ih«  infidels;  and  you,  of  the  prewent  day,  though  you  nre  the 
bcm  of  tbe  prophets  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  for  IsUm.  hav«  deBert*>d  your 
rHiftion,  and  ohey  tbe  infidel  NaZarenea!  But  you  will  speedily  bear  the  cry  ot  Deen  ! 
Deen!  (the  faith) — then  nhake  off  all  negligence  and  fear  Irom  your  hearts;  refieat  tbe 
Kulma  and  the  Fo/oA,  (Mohammedan  foimula  of  faith,)  and  join  the  army  of  the  true 
bclisfers  vhobave  come  for  the  hat  tie!** 

t  He  was  murdered  (June  1840)  at  Trichinopoly,  whither  he  had  been  sent  under 
nmrcillattor,  hy  one  of  his  own  Moeiem  attendants,  who  bad  conceived,  from  his  master's 
hnWwt  intefcoime  with  ths  English  residents,  that  be  meditated  embraoiag  Chris* 
Ittabjt 
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direct  correspoD(lence  was  proved  to  issue -to  the  soldier  an  extra  pecuniary 

have  existed  between  the  malecontents  -  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  provi- 

at  Kurnool  and  the  Wahhabi  faction  sions,  under  the  title  of  J&afte— a  Hin- 

at  Hyderabad,  it  was  clear  that  their  dostani  phrase,  propcHy  impljing  the 

sentiments  and  objects,  whether  de-  ^ateofezchange  between  coins  bearid^ 

vised  in  concert  or  not,  were  essen-  the    same  name  but   frofn    different 

tlally  the  same.  mints.     I'his  o^dinary  allowance  was 

The  ttaosactions  of  which  we  have  termed  half  batta — but  irh^n  the 
now  endeavoured  to  show  the  true  troops  were  called  on  for  field  service, 
tendency  and  importance,  were  doubt-  or  stationed  beyobd  the  boundaries  of 
less  duly  reported  in  the  English  news-  (heir  own  presidency,  a  further  ad- 
papers  at  the  time,  but  passed  wholly  vance  was  made,  which  was  denomi- 
unheeded  by  the  British  public,  who  nated/»///  batta.  This  latter  regula- 
saw  in  the  dispossessment  of  a  refraq-  tion  particularly  affected  the  Madras 
tory  hawab,  and  the  imprtsonment  of  (roops,  froth  the  continual  calls  made 
a  native  prince,  nothing  more  than  the  on  theih  for  service  in  th^  Nagpoof  and 
ordinary  and  constitutional  exercise  of  Hyderabad  territories,  &c.,  ^nd  until 
the  authority  legitimately  vested  ib  very  recently  no  attempt  ^as  made  to 
tlio  rulers  of  India.  But  it  is  impos-  alter  it.  But  in  the  latter  {)art  of 
sible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  I«*^l,  the  fort  of  Aseerjhur, which 
consequences  of  this  abortive  move-  (though  in  the  Bombay  territory)  is 
ment,  had  any  grounds  of  private  dis-  garrisoned  by  Madras  troops,  was  re- 
content  combined  with  (he  efforts  of  duccd  from  a  fuflio  k  haffhsitUL  sta- 
the  Wahhabi  propagandists  f o  shakb  iion  by  a  government  order ;  but  the 
the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys.  The  maie-  regiment  stationed  there  (the  52d  Ma- 
y It/ of  the  Madras  army  (unlilie  that  dras  infantry)  rerused,  on  the  next 
of  Bengal,  which  consists  in  a  great  pay-day,  to  receive  their  money  with- 
moasure  of  Brahmins  and  other  high-  out  full  batta,  and  were  not  without 
caste  riindoos)  is  drawii  principally  difficulty  reduced  (o  subtnis^^ion  by  the 
from  the  lower  grades  of  Moslems;  and  efforts  of  the  European  officers.  The 
the  famous  mutiny  of  Vellore  in  July  government,  however,  persevered  iu 
1806,which,  both  foritssuddennessand  the  plan  of  reduction,  which  was  next 
secrecy,  and  for  the  merciless  spirit  dis-  put  in  force  (in  February  of  the  pre- 
played  by  the  revolters,  boreuoincou-  sent  year)  at  the  important  stations  of 
derable  similitiule  to  the  recent  out-  Jaulnah  and  Secunderabad,  id  the 
break  at  Cabul,  affords  fatal  evidence  Nizam  territories,  where,  in  addition 
of  the  ease  with  which  their  passions  to  the  proposed  diminution  of  batta, 
may  be  goaded  to  acts  of  violence.  It  the  pay  of  the  soldier  ^as  further 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that, par-  curtailed  by  being  issued  in  the  de- 
licularly  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  preciated  coinage  of  Hyderabad. f  Se- 
tlie  government  would  avoid  exciting  cunderabad  is  one  of  the  most  extcn- 
ihe  angry  feelings  of  a  force  thus  cou-  sive  cantonments  of  the  Madras  army, 
stituted,  by  any  tampering  with  their  and  derives  additional  importance  from 
pay  ;  yet  such  a  reduction  nas  recently  its  close  vicinity  to  Hyderabad,  the  va- 
iHseo  attempted,  and  the  consequences  pital  eity  of  the  Nizam,  and  fiUed^as 
have  been  such  as  might  have  been  we  have  already  mentioned)  wi^  a 
anticipated.  disaffected  Moslem  {)opulati6n.     The 

rromthefirSteStablishmentofthena-  troops  foUoiJt^ed  the  fexatnple  of  their 

tlvo  army  in  India  it  has  bien  custom-  comrades    at    Asseerghiir — not    IpSs 

ary,  instead  of  organizini;  a  rrgulaf  than  Toiir   regiments  (7th,  32d,   and 

commissariat  service  for  the  mainte-  6  ih  infantry,  and  4th  light  cavalry) 

nance   ot  the  troopd  in  the  field,   to  rejected  their  pay  unless  accompanied 


*  The  standard  of  Tippoo>  whose  aom  w^re  then  state  prisotiert  in  tira  fork  of  VeUore, 
was  hoisted  by  tho  matinecrs ;  but  we  believe  it  ilrtm  atowr  clearly  nc^rtamed  v»dcr 
what  instigation  they  acted,  or  what  olterior  olijects  they  pfOpofbd  to  th^mwIvM.  An 
interesting  narrative  of  this  remarkable  revolt  is  given  In  tCie  United  Serffice  Joumti 
for  May  1841. 

f  The  troopv,  officers  and  men,  had  al^syt  betn  paid,  wbea  quarto^  in  the  NIttm'f 

.  domlnionji,  at  tbe  rate  of  111  H|rderabad  for  100  Coiipaay'i  rupees  ti»  Rftl  cqinv*. 

lent  being  120  for  100;  but  this  has  been  redressed  since  the  outbreak  at  SecundmfaoSi 
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\'Y  fall  batta,  nhd  broke  out  into  open 
ntutinj:  and  ihon^Ti  the  frri^t- named 
corps,  9.fitT  gonfe  tfebitir,  returned  to 
their  dtily,  the  dtiie^s  rema?ned  refrac* 
torj  till  Stirrounded  By  a  superior 
fore*  of Etrroni*ai}ii  and  aftflltry,  when 
several  hundreds  were  disarmed  Mnd 
made  prisoners ;  and  have  since  been 
either  dismissed  fli^  service,  or  draught- 
ed into  other  regiracntJ,  aa  if  \o  riisse- 
mioate  as  widely  as  possible  the  ex- 
ample of  disaffection.  At  present,  (as 
we  are  assured  hj  the  latcjit  accounts,) 
all  57n)ptoms  Of  tnsiibdrdination  iiav6 
disappeared ;  and  as  the  hatla  grlev- 
anee  has  been  redressed  by  order  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  this  maybe  really 
the  case.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  as 
singularly  fortunate,  that  this  disturb- 
ance did  not  take  place  at  the  time 
i?!K'n  the  fldMity  of  the  Soldiers  was 
assniled  by  the  machinations  of  Mu- 
barii-ed-dow-lah  and  his  Wahhabi  con- 
f'derates;  and  even  notv,  with  the 
examples  of  the  insurrectibh  at  Cabul 
and  the  tnntioy  at  Vellorc  before  our 
eyes,wbo  can  say  how  far  this  seeming 
sfcurltv,  in  the  critical  state  of  our 
affairs  in  other  quztrt^rs,  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ? 

Such,  np  to  tlie  present  time,  bavo 
been  the  visible  results  of  Whig  do- 
mestic government  in  India,  and  of 
that  ever- memorable  stroke  of  Whig 
policy  by  which  (as  we  were  assured 
tro  years  ago)  our  Anglo- Indian  em- 
pire bad  been  established  for  ever  oti 
an  immovable  basis ;  what  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  both  may  be,  Is 
as  yet  liiddeu  in  the  womb  of  tftne. 
It  bad  been  long  since  foretold  by  him 
whose  lightest  word  wjis  never  spoken 
in  vain,  at  once  the  moit  illustrious  of 
our  warriors  ani  most  sagacious  of 
our  statesinen,-that  *•  it  would  not  be 
till  Lord  Auckland's  policy  had  readi- 
ed the  zenith  of  apparent  success,  that 
v%  difficnhies  would  begin  to  develo'pe 
themselves,**  and  fatall5'  has  the  pre- 
diction been  verified.  Bnt  if  the  ihbal, 
or  good  fortune,  which  is  proverbially 
believed  in  the  East  to  attend  on  all 
the  operations  of  the  Company,  has 
deserted  them  in  their  utmost  need  in 
the  passes  of  Cabnl,U  roust  be  allowed 
that  the  original  instigators  of,  and 
agentSy  in  the  Afl)»han  war  (with  the 
single  exeeption  of  the  unfortunate 
Macoaghten,)  have  most  signally  reap- 
ed the  benefits  of  its  influence.  Titles, 
EensioDSy  and  promotlonsy  have  been 
eaped  upon  them  with  an  unexam- 
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pled  profusion,  which  presents  a  strange 
cohtrast  '^ifh    the    ifnpeachnbcnt   of 
Hastings,  and  the  general  heglect  ex- 
poriehced  by  those  who  laid,  in  past 
da^Si  ih^  foundations  of  ottr  Asiatic 
ruffe  J    dnd    before    thdir  fehort-llv^d 
laiirels  have  hfid  tiin6  id  wither,  they 
have  been   recalled  to  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  (hdr  honour^  Ih  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  rectification  of  ihtir 
errors  to  their  successors.     Even  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  stay  in  India, 
the  latfe  viceroy  was  fostered  by  th6 
breath  of  popular  favour;    and   the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  which  announ- 
ced the  arrival  t)f  Lord  Eilenboroiigh, 
^as  rhingled  <vitll  the  Afcclamations 
Which  ran^  through  the  Town  Hall  6f 
Calcnttd  froth  those  assefnbled  to  do 
hoiJotirto  the  ruler  whom  he  came  to 
ifeucceed.    With  the  tributes  of  respect 
thus  feridercd  We  have  no  fault  to  find, 
if  considered  as  on  the  bHncipIe  of 
"speed  the  parting  ^uc&V'  <Jr  with 
reference  to  tn<5  amiable  bharacter  and 
high  private  worth  of  the  individual; 
but  thb  laudatory  allusions  to  His  trans- 
Indian  policy,  irith  which  the  Calcutta 
addfcss^s   werfe   filled,   were   equally 
opposed  to  fact  and  to  ^ood  taste;  and 
must  (Wo  think)  have  been  felt  by  the 
object  of  them  as  d  painful  ahd  humi- 
liating mockery.     When  Lord  Auck- 
land assumed  thfe  reigns  ofgoverhment 
\i\  1836,  the  eiternal  relations  of  our 
Eastern  etnpire  A' ere    peaceftil,  the 
finances  pr(»«perousi  and  the  army, 
notwithstanding  the  injudicious  reduc- 
tions of  Lord  Williatn  fieniinck,  amply 
feuflScient  for  any  duly  re  quired  within 
our  own  frontier;  but  a  far  diflferent 
brdspect  awaits  his  successor.  A  trea- 
sury drained  to  the  last  rupee — an 
irmy  defeated  in  one  4"arter,  and 
d!saff!»cted  in  another — an  almost  hope- 
lessly involved  foreign  poficy — with  a 
WaV  bf  extermination  in  Afighanistan 
— ai  seemingly  interminable  bucanier 
warfare  ih  China,  and  the  probability 
of  hostilTtibs  with  BuriUah  and  l^epaul 
— such  is  the  frightful  catalogue  of 
difficulties  with  which  the  new  gover- 
nor-general is  called  npbn  at  once  to 
grapple ! 

Bnt  Lord  Ellenborough  approaches 
the  task  with  fhr  different  qualifications 
lo  several  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, who  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
viceregal  sceptre  of  India  as  a  digni- 
fied and  lucrative  sinecure  ;  for  the 
creditable  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
which  little  exertion  would  be  requir- 
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ed,  and  still  less  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  institutions  aud  political 
condition  of  the  countries  they  were 
thus  called  to  govern.  His  services 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
in  1828,  and  more  recently  (in  1840) 
as  chairman  of  the  Lords*  Committee 
on  Cast  Indian  produce^  bear  ample 
and  honourable  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  researches  have  been 
carried  in  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  our  Asiatic  terri- 
tories, and  afford  a  hope  thst  this 
knowledge  may,  when  the  present 
storm  has  passed,  be  brought  efficiently 
to  bear  on  the  development  of  these 
too  long  neitlected  natural  riches. 
The  trade  of  India  has  now  been  open 
seven  years,  but  neither  the  parlia- 
ment nor  the  public  have  as  yet  shown 
themselves  adequately  aware  of  its  true 
value  and  importance.  While  the 
possession  of  the  Indus  ought  to  se- 
cure to  us  the  whole  commerce  of 
Central  Asia,*  the  tea  of  Assam,  the 
sugar  of  Hiodostan,  and  the  cotton 
recently  introduced  from  America  and 
Egypt,  might  be  cultivated  so  as 
eventually  both  to  render  us  inde- 
pendent of  our  now  precarious  trade 
with  China,  and  to  secure  our  supplies 
of  cotton  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  of 
oar  hollow  friendship  with  America. 
For  the  first  time  during  many 
years,  the  care  of  these  mighty  inte- 
rests has  devolved  upon  one  who  is 
endowed  not  only  with  xeal  and  good- 
will, but  with  that  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  India,  its  resources,  and  its 
customs,  the  want  of  i»hich  has  so 
lamentably  marred  the  well-meant  en- 
deavonrs  of  more  than  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Of  his  foreign  policy, 
hampered  as  it  must  necessarily  be  at 
the  outset  by  the  task  of  unravelling 
the  tangled  web  which  has  been  be- 
queath pd  to  him,  little  can  at  present 
be  said :— but  be  has  set  out  with  the 
commander-in-chief  for  the  north- 
western   provinces,    in  order  to  be 
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nearer  the  scene  of  action — a  jonmey, 
we  trust,  to  be  attended  with  different 
results  to  the  memorable  progress  of 
Lord  Auckland  to  the  same  quarter ; 
—and  his  domestic  administration  has 
been  commenced  aaspicioo^ly,  by  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  Madras  sepoys  in 
the  restoration  of  the  disputed  baUa, 
But  on  the  course  of  Lord  Etlen- 
borough*s  government  will  mainly  de- 

fiend  the  question  of  the  future  stabi- 
ity,  or  gradual  decline,  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  empire;  for,  though  we  are 
not  among  those  who  bold  the  opinion 
said  to  have  been  expressed  by  a  late 
j^overnor  of  one  of  the  presidencies, 
(Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,)  that  «<he  hard- 
ly felt  secure,  on  retiring  to  rest  for 
the  night,  that  the  whole  fabric  roi^bt 
not  have  vanished  into  thin  air  before 
the  morning,** — it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  prestige  of  unerring  wisdom 
and  invincible  good  fortune,  which 
powerfully  conduced  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  authority,  has  sustained 
a  tremendous  shock  from  the  late  ric- 
cnrrences  beyond  the  Indus.  The 
French  press  already,  in  exulting  an- 
ticipation, has  ventured  to  indicate  the 
period  of  its  extinction  : — "  England" 
(says  the  SiecU)  *'  ia  rich  and  ener^e^ 
tic:  she  may  re- establish  her  domi- 
nion in  India  for  some  time  longer  ; 
but  the  term  of  her  Indian  empire  is 
marked:  it  will  conclude  before  the 
quarter  of  a  century."  Less  than  the 
prescribed  period  would  probably 
have  sufficed,  under  a  continuance  of 
the  policy  lately  pursued,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  prophecy  ;  but 
we  have  g'tod  hope  that  the  evil  days 
have  now  passed  away :  and  if  Lor4 
Ellenborough,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
viceroyalty,  has  only  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  restore  our  foreign  and  domestic 
relations  to  the  same  state  in  which  they 
stood  ten  years  since,  he  will  merit  to 
bo  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the 
side  of  Clive  and  Hastings  as  the 
second  founder  of  our  ea&teru  empire. 


*  yh®  exertions  of  the  Bombay  Cbamtier  of  Commerce  have  already  worked  won. 
ders  io  this  qasrter — depots  hav«  been  pslabli»bed  at  vairous  poiors  on  the  lodns;  and 
the  port  of  Soomeeani,  on  the  Beiooch  coast  west  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  ia  fast 
becoming  the  emporium  of  a  loool  trad«»,  the  staple  of  which  is  supplied  hy  the  innn- 
liierahie  flocks  grating  on  tht>se  elt^vated  table  lands.  A  town  in  the  interior  called 
Wudd  (145  mi.es  from  Khelat  and  152  from  Soumeeani)  ia  the  inland  mart  for  this 
sew  trade. 
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▲  BBCORD  OF  THB  PYRAMIDS. 

**  Yltam  Impendere  TCfro.** 

To  tbU  drama  is  affixed  a  preface  of  how  unphilosojphiealy  how  contrary  to 
twenty-nine  pa^es,  after  a  dedication  historical  fact,  is  this  specimen  of  Mr 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Reade's  reflections  1 

P.  11.  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
Pars  minima  cstipts  poelU  sui.  ^^^  ;„  ^^^  second  paragraph,  what 

The  author,  in  the  first  page,  tells  Mr  Reade  means,  and  whether  he 
the  ri^ht  honourable  barooet  that  "he  scoffs  at  '*  and  laughs  to  scorn'*  tran- 
betieves  there  d<ies  not  exist  one  wbo  gcendental  philosophy,  or  whether  he 
ever  que&tiooed  his  personal  disinte-  does  it  the  honour  to  patronize  it  as 
restednesa  or  abstract  loYe  of  his  <' a  something  beyond  a  mere  tool  of 
conotry."  The  first  epithet  conveys  mechanism  ; —  a  sparky  a  eciiUUlation 
no  meaning ;  the  second  would  ap*  from  the  a^«ineffdble  Being,  who,  to 
pear  sly  and  insidious;  but  we  are  judge, /Zir/^M condemn, his  creatures, 
confident  that  the  good  Mr  Reade  must  wByethttr  tktnuihte  and  actions 
bad  DO  snch  intention.  He  adds,  as  free  as  those  of  their  arehettfpe,** 
**  your  acceptation  of  my  dtdicatum*^  We  siucerely  believe  that  Mr  Reade 
(liere  he  begins  his  versificationf  is  a  religions  man  :  but,  his  thoughts 
which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest)  being  never  clear  nor  consistent,  he 
"  of  the  Puem  of //!a/y  to  you,  was  an  has  written  here  what  would  have 
earnest  of  the  success  which  it  final-  been  censured  in  any  minister  of 
ly  attained,  thus  ratifying  your  ex«  sounder  sense^  and  more  Vsapable  of 
pressed  opinion  of  it — a  success  malting  just  distinctions.  Human 
which  I  trust,  and  fulfy  belieoe,  will  be  thoughts  and  human  actions  never  can 
further  confirmed  by  time.  Perhaps  be  so  free  as  those  of  the  Deity,  whose 
your  accordance  of  the  same  honuur  judgments  are  not  to  be  thus  arraign- 
to  the  present  Dramn,  may  eniait  on  ed.  Mr  Reade  will  say  he  did  not 
it,  also,  the  like  auspices,^  mean  any  such  thing :  we  know  he 

We  will  not  object  to  so  fashionable  did  not :  we  attribute  it  to  the  feeble- 
a  word  as  *'  accmrdance^*  although  we  ness  of  his  intellect,  and  not  to  the 
would  rmther  find  it  in  another  sense^  unsonndne»s  of  his  faith, 
its  old  one.  But  we  must  inform  Mr  P.  12.  Here  we  must  notice  some 
John  Edrannd  Reade  that  to  **  entail  absolutely  false  statements.  **Onmy 
auspi^fs"  is  sheer  nonsense.  A  us-  return,  I  published  my  long-laboured 
pice«  iSd  to  events  instead  of  following  poem  of  Italy,  1  have  been  awarOf 
them.  in  common  with  my  poet  brethren,  [he 

In   the  preface,  p.  9,  Mr  Reade    means  poetical,]    that  <  poetry/^   in 
quotes  a  passsge  from  Terence  which    its  highest  walk,  bad  become  extinct, 
had,  perhaps,  been  more  frequently    or,  in  other  words,  *  out  of  date,''  [as  if 
quoted  than  any  other  of  antiquity :     there  were  no   difference, )    and   its 
but,  in  his  equal  want  of  schoUrhhip     altar  altogether  desecrated ;  that  even 
and  refltfction,  he  omits  the  principal    the  advantages  of  criticism  were  nen- 
word,  the  word  which  conveys  what    trallzed  ;  its  daily  habit  of  pandering  to 
he  means  to  convey  ;  and  be  makes    the  suggestions  of  friendship  or  insti* 
the  speaker  in  Terence  say,  "  I  am  a    gations  of  spleen,  having  rendered  its 
man,  and  think  nothing  lies  out  of  my    aids  useless  ;  the  i^otces  of  the  more 
way."'    Wftiereas  the  sentence  is,  '*  I    dimseming  were  drowned  in  the  6/arofi- 
am  a  man^  and  think  nothing  indifTer-    ries  of  the  pufferi^  &c.     We  will  not 
ent  to  me  which  concerns  humanity."    stop  to  enquire  bow  a  voice  can  be 
P.  9.  **  While  the  material  energies    drowned  in  a  blazonry-^how  a  sound 
of   man  may  be    overpowered,  the    ean  be  absorbed  by  sl  colour;  but  we 
spirit  and  the  mind  of  freedom  re-    must  remark  that  there  is  no  evidence 
mains  imoonqnerable.*'^How  untrue»    of  any  living  author  who  has  taken 


A  Drama,  in  ten  seeoM,  by  John  Edmaod  Reade,  author  of"  Italy,"  '*  Catiline,**  &e. 
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•uch  indpient  pains  to  collect  voices 
and  coDcUiate  ptttftrs, ,  9A^JAfiJp^ 
Edmuad  Reade.  It  is  incredible  to 
what  a  degree  he  has  been  sucg?pjj4| 
sometimes    by    unwearied    fldttenesy 

suffering,  by  tbe.jP^lig»i|¥,  pt  M 
enemiA^  4B^Ui^,0e^lgftVor  tpe|>^Mic. 

«**Pfltry^ilkt<|^^/(^«flft.bas  ^e^^xsp 

orAterf."\l^et^Mr.Wlkw»i  %  Woj^l? 

nar^l.  p00l«»>  WPM^fMrWiird^piK  .iMl 
groijL«d^  lfpc.o^|CJa.VP#'*t|^.we;rft^W 

isajtujii,  ^iniua.  Simi.  X  wttr^.  ^8h«p)rt 

ka«e  yvriitAO.  th«..(b(ec^  YPrftt  R^<(a^Att 
Mjn  .U«»ia9S^jJbn^tb9.  f^gUl-.  ov,  ^in^ 
thausand.s  ▼fCBes.^trM^g,  li|^  .ftpoW 
Vica^.egr»i  Ji^.tbe  avrmitpr^^Qf  Mx 
Reade,.»  4A.g4«i»  on, J-  J,  yas^,^ 
petered  ior,Mi0J^KP\^^\^»W^'wh 
would  at.fJinee  fiondenip^  fpi^ktui ^^j^ 
jwiiia^iUJtHodmg*  &rie««  d\y:el)iRg  mt 
UlM.wbich.ttad  MMPt*0e  a^qh  tiaifti|p.4 
lAbj»wr.  (if.  thpvgta  SO.fSrpfit^",, .  VVM 
pit#idifie  c4n  «risi9  ag^vnsta  peisgn^fio 
inoffen^iiMs i t  .And.jrj^t.^w^e..  wpi|d«t 
that  thosa..wh<M)e,biis>Ates«J|  ilitnoi;,j«9 
criticlu^  for  thfUHPhUq*.  Ahoujdf  .aftfur 
penisin9.Anf  piQ«w  l^fahi»«u(bi^rf  A 
auia.fr«ip  i^..eveo  )Mirii;ilL)r.  readMiff* 
far  less  dfvelUi^.pib*'  the.C/uitM.'iilUy 
lMppy.miii,Jv9.jDiO«.rej^um.s  tv^hi^  se- 
idasion»  **^Siq4Ut;t|^  ^roi^S^l^eRVoC.rjs- 
Bidta'.ai*  if  they   ^ad   already  bap- 

peOI^  !  a     J*,     f    nf     I        4,;«  .4        V    *    .»  N 

.^<<  Xhew^se  <^thejjuty  qt  bia  mis- 
sion  wtiijaf  agLmm  ^with  jiiie  obliica- 
tson  .of  a  »odrai  .^liiv**.* .;.  la .  t^s^  first 
pU(^;  .tliik  1^  noDsepjie^;  in  tb0«saeQBd» 
tha|trai4]gsaristilBtfecyire(  Aod  we>ar.e 
mf«alii  .tome,  oritic  i.lef a.  ieniilDt .  ihsn 
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ticipated.*'  In  English^  we  say  '*  re- 
sponded to," 

**  Diftcarding  as  the  *merett  weakneis' 
gt  Ibsuiiaind  all  Yague  and  metapbyneal 
andlyzatioD.** 

Mr  Headb  bas  ibundsbtl^  pnveA  to 
Its  that  these. are  m^reir  weAkness^ 
of  the  mind,  thoogh  certainty  inore 
«^V^*?SR'™^^^^3»?cai4^^*lMation; 
analyzatioQ  caoDot  be  vague^  although 
it  pay  be  inexact 

"  The  loUfoere  and  itfrati{>ns  of  e?^fx« 
day  commiiD-pIace  conveyed  to  them 
with  an  air  of  undue  and  falfee  impor. 
tance. ' 

If  >^^9j^^de  Ijftd.loQM^t,  tjli9^face 
%.a«W  friend  ^bil^ibp  waA.d^iveriag 
\k\^i  sjnt^pcvu  .^h^e  ^ould,  ^fusdj .  h«»e 


J999,  aOy;nyqli»mj||;y,.smU«  ^t  fuch  a 
)ague™pty|)4  K^^^mWapPQ  .of  bim- 
pelfi.  .&n^,heJipteijita.tlus  r/Uh^  for 
III."  W  f^  WAl»^,aiong.bi«own  path, 
IVRKPf^flP  l>X  (bi^MoHghrs  nUieh  hare 
IP^^?  'H^AheJD<(b»Pf«deAt^t|ie  aioaUy 
Ij^ppy  j^ii;g..li^l^  i)eec¥&e,  (^nair»q^  ia 
^I^.jp!^re,aii4i  jfiyful  inVK*'^^  troQ 
Q{i^i{i)Q  ^Vi^d^:|it|Qi:..w.hil|B  carefolly 
fixing,  wit^.  Jii^  feUow  Moga  in  a 
ffr^.Vot..vide  »PQUg|]^  to  iltsft*acf,  or 
.if,esJ^^q^oi;jdea|bp,4d;s  aovisl^f^mpa- 
thiea;  at  lhe^,j^an;^  tfjm  he  wiU  wtaad 

flWrfcirS^ilJ^aVi  ^»  ^S^  be  carefully 
W»Wt'»gL.fUh  iti*;ttUow  beiD^,  end 
^^;je.^^|np,tinie}(muid^oi:^  be  will 
l^^i  i^^r.U,"  w  Pi'iQg  wbjiifl  why,  in 
^ej  e^f oestDes%|unil  stck^erif^  uf  his 
«/«iMia/4^'*.jlor.Mr  Reade  ^ves.  you 

that  he  is  *'  the  true  vatts,^  deTvnisg 
i^1^^%ito  thejWpr^tp.of.fJie  ^ood 
AP^..trM«.i,.>Ve^re.afici(iii  ^stiaa  be^ 
4f»^PJtPlil^«  Ufe  tD  suck  a  4>haMtom 
^Ll^m^  »^  >Willv.iMsv«r«ccto  befm, 
^K^RlA^^he.  jqawical  cincWvor  Jvtiwr 


ttnrseivca  •  *iH.  lake  jw  v, Piisciim's    li^i>>C^  rii^g.of  poeis. ^** Xb&a«bosid 

{e^be^QCQii^it^  UntiLhd  di^*"  We 
aye  qu  u^tii>D»,profidad.he  does 
Spt  spoil  our  dfaniaa.by  ihe.BAvsea 
jie;»ex|:it«S..A|..Jii|i  irraTe  cozcoiHbBy. 
<«  A^dLhowjsv.er  baffled  or  ni^attfied 
i9JW%QtMire\MmeitMXkeBt\6m^  Time 
lmnp.tpirg.^»>llP/lci^nhiHBa$  and, 
4l?VPCdipt*^'o«his  J>VD^conunt9  mrcum- 
(tapce^  jcap  i»aie  fery,  ihtle4,  Ibr  he 
«aidw&bSf^  binsitiea  aib>»-«fant  te  is 
««|l|lorMil  b|r  ^tfluqgtea.wiucli  hmve 
made    him    "  the    independeiit.    Me 


eadg^Jind  lli^,Uon  Jfxoor.Mc  B^ade, 
He  wriij^a  ia  iwto  ii'uea .  of  iirMv  ^d 
tad  baiiii^p^rt  of  two  verses  in  Horace. 
Hfe  wrifees—  >*  -k,  .  •.  -     *•  ... 

^.     PrimAVn  dolel&dum  sit  tibi.!' 

hArace  irfct%,  Is  eyer^r  twelve-^eSur- 
bVd  schb"6lbb)r  knows — 

"  Si  VIS  me  n<ire,  dolendum  est 
Primum  luBi  ui'i. 

It   Mr  Reade  had  ever  once   read 


Iforacr*  or  hsd-ever  been  taught  ttiB    iti^Jpy  tffh^i,'*  tic.     The  viSiu  'eooa 

not  have  made  this  mistake.  would  exchange  the  existence  of  Bticb 

**  His  aspirations  rupondedf  or  an-    a  potentate?'* 
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«*Th«  #iii#  t>oet/'  ftc.» "  he  ift  inflated 
by  tieithci-  pride  hor  tittify."  If  Mf 
K.  bad  gWai  no  more  irrefrtlgHbto 
proofii  thiit  he  is  not  a  Wise  poet,  ndt 
any  thing  lilie  one,  he  has  given  it 
here.  We  defy  the  man  who  pos- 
ses^ses  more  boois  ihah  Hebeir  6vet 
did,  tb  9f^n  any  Volume,  or  teti 
volnmee,  in  his  Hbl^ry,  eonUlniog 
such  an  ex6esl  of  vatiity,  eouclHdeil 
by  the  sentedce;  that  ttie  i»/ef,  thb 
potentate,  is  a  little  lo^fek^  thah^  the 
artgeU  J  fftijyyiShwnt  of  all  Mich  is  ah 
obligaiion  upon  Jdm^  a  necessity,  and  a 
•mural  law.  He  is  somewbat  more 
than  Vfiies  or  potentare.  **  He  Is  the 
prieat  4*f  nature,  as  of  humanity/* 

wKat  can  the  man  mean  by  ibis 
contradistioGiion?  Such  a  farago  of 
l)rMkeb  dowU  Latib  and  of  false  quotA- 
tioos  of  the  cointnouest  textfi,  sUch  b 
compihitlon  of  nutdS  out  of  magazines 
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hundred  miles  ?  The  nearest  is  the 
range  of  Mocattam — 

**  And  erdtb  tbs  work 
And  workfMn  in  ihei^  rainst" 

He  tells  bib  brdlb«r  fipim«tbeus>^ 

<*  Thy  brow  is  bound  #ith  i&k,  tfbt  meW* 

Hoir  Bsny  thousand  years  befbre  sUk 
a6d  stbel  #6re  worked  ? 

*'  wbfbh  ih(^h  m  igt«it6r  beiheitb  ^ssa^n 

this  i^  i&  verse,  bill  i  dtffereht  hue 
from  what  Mr  Reade  suspected:  we 
have  marked  the  birs.. 

It  appears  that  the  Shopben^  itings 
were  the  ancestors  o^  Mr   Readers 
Prometheus  and  Epimetheus. 
"  Ofoiir  great  tire,  takft  again  itie  branch." 

Xbis  is  no  verse  at  all.  to  jlie  time 
of  Shakespeare,  firi^  w^s  often  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable,, anc)  som^ 
times  spelt  so :  it  retains  that  form  in 


siicb  confusion  and  contradiction,    -th^  ^HJectlv^  JTerp  >  bttl  SiVe  Iris  al- 

onght  to  secure  a  place  in  every  en-     ways  a  monosylUble. 


riiK»Uy-shop  of  liters,  We  now  cowe 
to  the  poem  itself.  Before  it  opens, 
-we  are  told  Prometheus  is  clisc^- 
Tered.gaziu^  on  &  statite,  which  is 
placed  Id  k  recess  of  thecaverb. 

Now.  it  happeus  that  for  thoussnus 
of  years. after  the  destb  of  Protare- 
tbeu:<^  M^lli^ry  had  not  been  invented. 
But  Mr  H«^«de  has  niaile  qiiite  an- 
other Pnimei^eu^  and  very  different 
fftim  tlie  c>id  Tiian,  w^o  was  almost  a 
match  \or  Jupiter.  The  actual  oneU 
litlte  ladretbjirt  affiat'ch  ftiV  Ml"  Reade. 
He  is  a  little  bit  of  a  C»lar\^^^  who 
wishVS  Vo  rai'st  Wie  fl-ifee  of  treedrtm 
through  mafilt^lad,  Mid  Wb&t  !s  tnbVe, 

•'  Yd  ibake  b'efii  kntow  aiid  feel  tbkt  tlrey 

fcr©  free, 
1  have,  wfth  wtlcWng*  Of  long  ytari,  «nd 

Ybe  kna(g*«  irrtevanc© — for  ^itb  «adi"tt«tie 

Can   Kfeh'et  thought^  be    rtach'd— feft'fti- 

Aaned  Mb  natirre.^ 

We  do  not  believe  that  Tfttti  jl^ 

ihiictl  a^airted  to  tasting:,     ftut  f  ro- 

met'beiis,  the  bebetfce'nt,  ^^einfe  irfen 

worlLipg  A  the  Pynaimid%  KofiifKiB- 

0|oltaAes.  |lo.de»^>  aad.  wo^ld  Jbegin.  ^y 

■etting  them  free.     $.0  snch  ^bipg. 

His  ctiuler  ris«  at  them.     He  begins 

a  W  wisl  ^  as  VA  a  vers'e,  and 


^Xyb}  liUtftttWkWiilt  Vidfl«lft  tey  ^riU 


e«mNHedia-apowtr '  bow  would  I  lattMh 
fUm  ttamdrr  Emm  vhls  bfigbt''^ 

Where  was  there  any  tartgtt  wHlite  a 


«*  Tot  ftoiA  ths  inomem  Ibkt  h  Mfrtoitai  < 

takes 
A  tyrant's    gift,    bis  half  of  aaohood'i 

fled.*' 
Tbh  U  k  ^erf  \M  t^Sl^bii  frbtb  t^e 
Greek  tragcdbitt. 

"  I  come,  and  will  interpret  bis  dreaih  to 
him/' 

€eimB  II, «.  12. 
The  sun  is  sUiping  off  tbia  etot^r»«ide> 
Thtprejects  are  upon  the  olh«fr,  rousing,*' 

What  a  verse!  ^,       .    ^ 

He  misht  as  well  talk  of  4iemkiks4E 

oi  prefects, 

"  DiecohtVot  i«  tfre  \niirmtty  of  will," 

gay^.a  e^ay«J»  ^>»o  ^  beiieve  wore  Ms 

bands,  certainly  was  sot  bennd  by 

metre. 

"*  For  we  are  slaves  «»d  servants  all  of 

us.»' 
Tbis^  also,  is  a  disuse  paraphrase 
from  the  Gretk,  But  no  Greek  verses 
jrere  like  the  tiillowing,  and  veiry  few 
En^lWb;  *e  bojpFb  Wfd  trtwl. 
'*  Y06  iT*WlT*  etti^,  Viib  Tt*  ftib  ifta  vttnm, 
fhlb  boitffikViek  f^^fMi  bt*  to  tbe  gods 

•Ti's  necfssary  for  man  tb  be  bbjjlpy. 

^glil  sajs  6T1ftl  bWrtlS^*- 

'«  They  Wlp'a  to  raiM  the  ^U  o»  •rtSBes, 

yet  1 
HaVe  nvei  to  see  bi'r  fc  H^ki^" 

jjow  was  ttiis  ?    be  must  tbeA  liriCto 
Uvtd  lenger  tbui  MethusaleD. 
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It  appears  that  the  city  of  Sardis 
was  not  only  huiit  but  sacked  loog  be- 
fore the  time  of  Prometheus ;  it  seems 
also  thftt  KtDg  Moeris  was  father  of 
Prometheus  and  £(iimetheus.  He 
sacked  Sardis^  whea 

"  He  died  on  his  r»'tiirn.  iind  did  oonfid« 
Hi«  irfant  (widi  to  Amasis.    Thou  know*H 
Tha  rest;   tite  priests  took  them,  and 

meuie  him  king. 
While  he  gave  thtm  the  power  thou  see'st 
here.'' 

All  this  by  way  of  poetry  I 

*'  And  what  is  he  ?  Philosopher^  they  call 
himl" 

The  name  of  philosopher  did  not 
exist  until  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
which  was  many  ages  after  even  the 
late  period  wluch  Mr  Reade  assigns 
to  his  hero. 

"  A  spark  will  somt^times  kindle  into  flame» 
When  aU  the  train  is  laid." 

,    Here  we  not  only  hsi've  philosophers, 
but  gunpowder  / 

"Hist I  the  prefect  eomM!'' 

Do  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  boys  ont 
of  bounds  at  Winchester? 
Prometheus  says— 

'*  I  see  one 
Among  them  of  a  different  stamp,  a  man 
In  all  his  inches.'* 

Strange  expressions  for  Prometheusy 
when  stumps  and  inches  had  not  been 
invented.  But  what  follows  is  not 
half  so  strange. 

**  Look  at  him  who  stands 
Apart,  pre-eminent  above  the  rest 
In  Btatard  and  in  'gait^'  that  give  him 
height  superior,'' 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  stature  did 
toot,  and  If  gait  did. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  ill-temper  for 
you  I 

**  Die,  dog,  on  thy  damn'd  malice ! " 

The  risible  muscles  that  can  resist 
this*  may  safely  read  any  tragedy  onr 
author  has  written*  or  will  ever  write. 

**  Od  tyrants,  caprices,  age,  and  tribnte." 

We  are  sincerely  sorry  if  Mr  Reade 
has  lost  a  finger,  or  the  faculty  of 
counting  upon  his  hands.  Yet,  unless 
he  had,  he  never  could  have  given  us 
such  measure  as  this.  In  what  man- 
ner could  he  scan  the  verse?  And 
^hat  passages  are  these  two  together  ? 


"  Ye  arm,  it  is  the  sting  which  goads  ye* 
Yet  ye  marvel  whrn  it  proves  its  nature.^ 

Oh  !  the  unalien<xte  mnjesty  of  right. 
Confidence  In  the  distra<iJal  public  eje.*' 

Here  for  the  first  time  comes  on  the 
stage  a  new  goddess^ 

*'  Thomh  peace  beside  her   waik'd,  and 

*  blessing*  stood, 
As  of  an  unalienaie  liberty  ; 
Though  by  some  storms  shatter'd,  or  the 

woodman's  band. 
To  their  fottodationi^  Egypt's  heart  shaU 

answer  thee." 

The  heir-apparent  says  to  King 
Amabis— 

"  Great  king,  they  have  seardied  htU  lad 
dale  in  vain." 

They  might  have  io  E^pt  searched  in 
vaioydr  **  hill  and  dale.*'  He  goesoo— 

*'  At  midnight  will  I  offer  ■arriflce 
To  the  high  gods,  and,  while  they  reek  to 
Hraven"— 

What !  the  gods  reek  to  heaven  ? 
Amasis  himself  is  more  in  the  way  of 
reeking. 

"  Hold  ;  vengeance  is  wild  jostiee.'^ 
This  is  stolen,  and  worth  stealing. 
<*  Who  is  this  strange  tjid/earfid  080?** 

The  word  fearful^  for  terribU,  has 
often  been  stmngely  misapplied ;  never 
more  strangely  than  here.  It  meisi 
precisely  the  contrary  of fearfid, 

^  There  doth  not  live  on  tbo  wide  esAh 

a  thing, 
Mowever/oul  its  nature,  that  hath  not 
Something  of  godlike  in  it." 

It  has  been  said  heretofore,  that 
there  is  no  human  being  who  has  not 
some  particle  of  good  in  him.  The 
more  proper  expression,  we  are  afraid, 
would  he,  that  has  not  had.  We  hafs 
seen  statements  of  criminals  in  whom 
every  spark  of  it  seemed  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. 

P.  55.  He  Ulks  of «'  gilded  spire»: 
There  never  were  any  in  Egypt. 

**  Qad  in  white  robes  as  a  hiSropbant,' 

is  not  a  verse ;  the  word  is  hlerophantf 
not  hiSrophant. 

'*  Enthusiasm  eren  in  hearcD,*'  &c 

Neither  is  this  a  verse. 

"  Then  as  the  chooen  priest  of  liberty/ 

It  never  occurred  to  Mr  Reade  ih4 
allegory  must  not  be  thus  Tiulated. 
Such  language  would  have  suited 
Robespierre. 
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P.  60.  **  Cwi-upiion,  and  its  infinite     enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  men  do 


abuse,'* 

Now  there  may  be  abuse  of  strength, 
of  authority^  of  learning,  and  many 
g^ood  things ;  but  who  can  abuse  cor- 
ruption ?  Mr  R.*8  powers  of  ratioci- 
natioo  are  as  weak  as  bis  poetical. 

P.  61.  **  Freedom  tpriogs  from  no  form 
of  gorerament.*' 

What  a  verse!  What  a  retrelationl 
But  forms  of  government  were  un- 
koown  to  the  Egyptians,  even  so  late 
as  his  Prometheus  Minor.  They 
knew  only  the  monarehieaL 

*'  Na  publte  calamity  it  Belf.bom." 
Is  this  intended  for  verse?  or  is  this? 

P.  62.  **  Peel  ]re  for  all  your  brethfen 

alike." 
P.  63.  *<  Wbst  so  ilz*d 

64.   As  the  air-baaed,  yet  adamaDtine 


Of  popular  opioton  ?  " 
We  answer — a  balloon. 

P.  65.  '^  The  Tutt  heartof  Humanity  Is 

•  •  'j  ft 
join  d. 

To  what  ? 

P.  65.  "  Nothing  should  be  aUenate, 
bat  common." 

He  has  several  times  used  alienate  as 
a  Doua-aiijecUTey  and  always  made 
non^seose  of  it.  Does  he  mean  that 
every  thimr  should  be  in  common  ? 

P.  66.  We  come  at  last  to  four 
BQch  gof>d  verses  as  we  never  expected 
to  find  in  the  poetry  of  this  author, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  do  him  the 
jostiee  of  uanscribiog  them. 

*'  Lo  I  bow  that  man  doth  psM  throvffh 

ye,  anharm'dt 
Amoog  the  crowdi^" 

(This*  iodeedt  is  superfluous ;  he 
should  have  oinitted  *  ihrauyh  ye.*} 

**  Who  part  from  him  like  waten  : 
Closioir  again  behind,  with  myriads  rounds 
Ue  walks  alcne  bis  solitary  way." 

In  the  four  verses  here,  are  indeed 
two  expletives  s  hut  nevertheless  they 
are  the  best  iu  tliis  work,  or  in  any 
other  of  Mr  Reade's  we  have  been 
indoeed  to  go  through. 

P.  68.  ^  Why  would  ye  banish  him? 
(^yuHan.)    Btfcanae  he  ii 
Too  gremt,  too  good :  be  makes  us  feel 


Inferior  in  our  natures:  lo  we  hate  him." 

Now,  in  three  or  four  ininutes»  there 
was  hardly  time  for  this  change  from 


not  so  easily  say  what  they  feel,  when 
they  hate  a  man  for  his  superiority. 

P.  74.  '*  Thy  name  shall  be  a  wateh- 
word  to  liffla  others." 

Watchwords  do  not  light;  perhaps  he 
meant  watch-tower  or  beacon. 

P.  7B.  Superior t  is  made  a  quadrisyl- 
lable, genius  a  tiisyllable»  power  a  dis- 
syllable, which  is  never  done  in  verse. 
In  p.  6O9  '*  Prometheus,  now  captive, 
is  so  foolish  as  to  tell  Amasis  that  he 
hates  his  own  form,  because  it  is  like 
the  king*s,  and  is  quite  ready  to  die  for 
that  very  reason.** 

P.  81.  *<  Truths  they  responded. 
Fame,  which  thou 
Dott  so  aspire." 

"  Pint,  their  names 
Shall  be  struck  out  from  Vie  archives 
of  Egypt:* 

By  way  of  verse. 

^  The  punishment  of  death  accorded  him 
who  names  them.'* 

By  way  of  English. 

P.  82.  <'  And  these  shall  be  the  immor- 
tal appendages. 
To  robe  it  with  a  glory  of  its  own." 

A  curious  specimen  both  of  verse  and 
English,  An  appendage  robes  a  thing ; 
no  doubt  with  somewhat  belonging  to 
the  appendage-^not  at  all ;  but  the 
appendage  is  at  hand  to  robe  it "  with 
a  glory  of  its  own." 

P. 83.  ''I stand  erect. 

And  welcome  as  a  friend  psle-faced  de- 


spair, 


9> 


Passion  does  not  personify  at  this  rate ; 
and  allegories  were  not  yet  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  as  they  are  among 
those  of  modern  poetry.  No  man,  or 
heroy  or  demigod»  ever  welcomed 
pale-  faced  despair.  She  clung  to  some» 
but  they  would  have  got  rid  of  her  if 
they  could. 

P.  90.  '*  He  will  be  impaled  alive  to- 
morrow's  sun." 

Meaning  he  will  be  impaled  alive  to- 
morrow. Tomorrow's  sun  is  neither 
English  nor  common  sense ;  for  the 
poet  does  not  intend  to  say  that  /o- 
morrows  sun  will  be  impaled,  which 
comes  nearest  the  construction. 

P.  95.  **  The  soul  in  iu  consciousneis 
of  freedom.*' 

ThiSf  too*  is  a  Readetn  Tene, 
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P.  06.  **  Toward  bis  brethrm,  fI>Q  won 

bU  0ro«ii." 
P.  97.  "  4od  bow  at  tbia  ^f^  lu>ur  f  L. 

Dost  tbitu  ask? 
What  hatb  inspired  thea  to  come  ?    L. 

Thy  words." 
P.  98.  »'  Forib  fropo  v^y  doo4«»  refcm^ 

hling  the  Kod9." 
P.  98.  •*  1  would  change  the*  impqlt4 

st<ik^  for  that  crown.  ** 

The  stake  impaltt,  but  19  ootlmpiiled. 
'  P.  1^.  **  Tb«  pcOchwords  thai  lead  on 

to  Yiaory." 
He  is  very  uolucky  ia  bis  waickwords, 
la  p.  101  Are  six  pretijr  yeraes  »|io- 
ken  by  Lilts ; — a  drop  of  V4<Ar  is  a 
relief  }n  this  great  desert  Prome 
theus,  w^o  is  ^bout  to  be  impaled^ 
tbus  addresses  her : — 

^  My  awn 
PaiMiOAil  h»m  I  9'nh  thy  iffM^n  kair, 
Like  sun>rays  floating  round  Uiy  if^t  ^i^b 

eyes 
Beflicting  the  pure  azure,  with  cheeks 

*  vfhiek 
The  beauly  and  the  gJory  nf  ti>y  youth 
Crown  with  fresh  rosea,  ^ui  i^ore  deiicat^ 
Than  ever  shone  the  sun  on. 

What  a  verse  Is  that  In  italics  1  We 
remember  but  one  instance  of  •«  u7«cA" 
ending  a  verse,  and  that  is  in  a  sen- 
tence of  ffudihrat,  begiuqini^ — f*  So 
karned  Tttildcutlus  lr4>oi/'  &c. 

An«itber  proof  among  ttioiisan^ 
that  Mr  Reade  is  inaiteiHive  to  iime^ 
piaee,  and  oharaeter,  is  here.  No 
Egyptian  girl,  from  the  beg^nmng  of 
the  iroiid,  ««er  had  golden  hair  or  blue 
eyes. 

P.  109.  '^  So  basely,  and  our  tyranta 
would  blush." 

P.  111.  "  Thou  shalt  not  spet^k  tl^e 
people." 

The  last  verse  (or  Uae  intended  jG»r 
TArae)  is, 
P.  119.  *'  Poolfl  lo!0^  ronnd  ye.    ffe 
tjriiunph'd  as  he  died.*' 

Any  schoolboy  who  had  ever  learned 

a  yer^,  would  rather  jiave  writjien, 

"Look  round,  ye  fooUl  He  irimoph'd  as 
he  died.** 
The  reader  will  wonder  what  Prp- 
metheus  cuuld  ever  be  doing  In  Egypr. 
iTne  sclioUr  and  archeologiat  will 
doubt  whether  the  Eg^rpt  of  ibe  Py- 
ramids, to  pay  nothing  of  the  Pyra- 
mids themselves  existed  in  the  time 
df  the  Tftaiiv<^f  Which  brotberh(»od 
was  Prometheus.  ••  i  beg  your  par- 
don/' sa9«  Mr  iiUadai,  ^  107  Brpaie- 
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th^ns  vas  no  i|iori»  a  Titan  than  you 
are :  he  was  the  son  of  Moons,  king 
of  Eifypt.**  With  about  the  sam^  pro- 
priety  ne   might   represent     WlUiam 
the  yoDGueriT  as  the  son  of  William 
Pitt,  or  Joseph  the  steward  of  Pna- 
raon   as  the  son   of  Joseph    Hump. 
We  are  unwilling  to  cast  on  this  gen- 
tleman more  ridicule  than  has  alrea^Jy 
been  cast  on  him ;  but  ridteule  is  the 
only   ohasttsement  of   preaampUon  ; 
anil  was  ever  presumptioo  equal  to 
bis  telling  us  that  **  ke  rectOed  from 
ailjurther  effort,  as  ^uietiy  c*»nfid£Ht  •/ 
results,  as  1/  they  had  tdreadjf  itapjMM" 
ed:^     T^  Kauiu  ar^p,  \m  «uiui»ues 
to  a98Ut;e   U9^  ji^al    hi?  J>0«HI7    will 
"  live."     That  depencb,   in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  quality  of  tlie  paper. 
Turning  it  over*  and  manipulating  i% 
we  ihiilk  it  may.     S«*methiD:;  of  its 
Tongevity,  he  tells  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
his  dedication,  wljl  J)e  owjng  |o  the 
patronage    of  the  right   honourable 
gentlemen.     Sir  Robert    P«:>el  is  not 
only  a  «ood  actiolar,  4iut  a  gcind  tem- 
pered and  courteous  man  ;  iie.  would 
return  a    civil    answer,  with    n^iiy 
thiiiiks  aii4  courteous  e;[pre;^i(*xi5,  on 
receiving  a  book,  although  he  vrould 
rather  not  have  received  it.    He  is  the 
last  person  "  to  look  a  gift  hor^e  in  the 
mouth,"  although  a  I'oarer  or  a  brukcn- 
winded  one,  as  are  Mr  Readers  ;  not 
to  mention  th-it  the  best  of  chem  bear 
the   fire-marks  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
are  rather  the  leaner  fi»r  itie  driver, 
fle  talks  of  his  "  lon^- laboured  Pom 
ofltaltf^*  but  he  for*(ets  to  tetl  u»,  wfiai 
we  happen  to  know  without  him,  th-t 
lbs  long-laboured  Poem  hall  ^everll 
other  labours  beside  his  own  cruifer- 
red  on  it.     A  gentleman  in  Bath,  tw> 
sides  a  lady  or  two,  corrected  it  in 
several  horMlred  places,  we  mean  the 
Rev.  Mr  M- ;  and  t«e^h  l^unt  ope- 
rated on  it  with  Vnife  ^nd  caustic  for 
several  monihi»,  red.ucicuf  its  hul^ines^, 
and  giving  it  eaterioriy  a  somewhat 
less  oickly  appearance.     The  author 
was  discontented  with  both  for  their 
good  offices,  and  avoided  them   ever 
afterwards,  as  if  ^he  correction   had 
been  persional.     The  p^tieut  wa?«  now 
discharged  irom  the  in^rmarif^  ^od 
began  to  swatrger  and  ichitlleDge  in  all 
'  directions.  Then  jcauoe  Catitm^.  more 
desperate  still.     Ben  Jon&on  and  Dr 
Croljr  h^d  <wriuen  imgedies  un   the 
«ami»  sulye^i -but  ^r  9^^Ap  never 
taJMs  a  path  of  hip  ^P»  ^e  fXw^^ 
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fulloirs  close  apon  others^  and  treads    has  omitted  the  very  word  he  wanted ; 


down  thfir  heeU ;  and  he  han  so  little 
jad^ment,  that  he  always  pUys  this 
prank  with  stronger  men  th^d'li^Si- 


Moofe  tb'atoahl'amon^'  the  angeli, 
Itatji,  ''diMooV-Vahoured  lidfy!*  'Werit 
throiurn  as  man?  hands  to  biinff  it  to 
perfectiony  as  a  pin  does,  ana  was 
worth  a)>out'  as  much  'wlien  it  caii^e 
out  of  tbem.^    tt  those  habdll  coiilS 


in  the  other,  he  has  8uh^titut«d  what 
destroys  the  metre.  '  The  story  of 
'Prottorheus  is  known  to  every  8ch«)ol- 
boy  and  school  ^irj  of  fourteen.  The 
t^kV^dV  df  iCrcff^lus  fl]und%ai>n  11,18 
faHilrir  fo"thepfth  To^i^/  '  Sheit^y 
hiiir  t)h'boQntf''the  Titithy  he^  laevet 
tK6uirht*  of  "deti^erioff  film  'froAi  the 
Till'tfirp,  on lyVdfiaV^hfsrffdes  nibbled 
at  by  the  tom-t)t:  ^  Mi"  R^ade  tiAkI 
aooCit  hi^calmnesft  and  seclusrotf  and 


pol'sh,  ^ey  could  not  ^poinri(;^and»  indijfeh$'itce  to  ti6toi1eb|r  {  yi&t  mosl  ioff 

tberefore/iMsyhVoWQ  aside aii(!  swept  the '  cruTcs  'fn'^Enilrlahd  \dn''^oOd 

off  th'e  carpe(  Wrne  years  ago.* ^  pi*  grounds  we  say  \C)  have  be«n3  8ol!6Vted 

Eeade announced  in  the  pn hi rc  paper/,  fiuid  Ini^oriunedi  from  tftne  16' time, 

hij  Jra^edy  of  Cain  as  d^dlcilteJVo  tt)  b iv" atVeniloii  to  His  poetry.'  Some 

Ur  }f^Tei<}j.  'tfut' J  tfr  M icr&dj  »-'-^-<^  -  .^i-^— ^. uJ._..i.  ...^ 

ivfusei  to  Vnog  Ijt  '^p^d^j'tEf 'ita^eJTre 
tran sferreo'the  sf^nil* %on our '^pf  dcStl^ 
cation  to'Sir*^^yafi  SuIwJr.*'  Ttts 
tra^^eijy  has  alfeaay'^ppbiluced' ItS 
etfects^  jlp'^^e  <ollow!n^  Couplet.** 

"  The  raiiqi  of  jiutiee  is  rettira'd  scfiiii : 
Ciia  mtuitefd  Abel,  and  ftead^  murU^irs 
CsiB.- 


We  viilintrly  pass  from  Cam  to  Tltdtf, 
SDJ  frSin  Ifdy  tO  the'  Pyramids^' \A 
Iitde  dioger^riat1)v  goin&cfurthVr  w^e 
may  fiiie  worse*.  'l*oere  is  p'o  proHa- 
Siiity  ihatV^  should  have  everttiou^t 


Vai^e  need  won^ovef'  by  soft  Tanguage 
tS^\aA^'  soft'  r^Mies  ; '  dthertT  have 
^otii^lrnpatterfr;  andliav'd'Vicked  at 
B^lickflfng-  ' k  mMerWBfacka^od^ 
manoiineWiovre^  up  him'a'nd  his  1et«> 
ters  to  t|ie  piiblid,  and  dis(ni&s6d  him 
ifrlth-'Vidlcule  and  "scoiii.  "  jBTut  the 
ilhkjindest  cut  of  all  wu  inflic^redl]^ 
fKfi'slv^^ex^erity  of  i,  Wriief' lii'the 
Cfuar&rjt/'  fievuho, '  5^  o* placed''  varT- 
dus'staiiias  of  f'filt/  ntH'e  ny'sTrfe  with 
tfie  oVf^iiials  in  Ciifde  ffaroUf.  "An- 
other, With  less  mlscfitef  in^hls  head, 
iind  roorecalcula*loii,*offeftd  a  w'aget 
that  the*  wiirrfs  *«Arf/w»^  and*  ^.nshritie 


^ramtdt.      We  should' have  tfhi7u|1A  oj^^/ff  hp-dnddf^  wl111)e  reaflriotfe- 

ihe  ciiticism  a  severe  ofce*, liad  ^e  Tii'A  ffeve' our' declaration, ' fliai ' or  idl  ilib 

been  induced' to  peruse'  ilie  p'>f  iii,  the  **  '*^  -'  * "  '   '   ^      * ^     •*^-  ^—  -  "^  *- 
preface,  apftlie  nqte«.     Wb  thenaii^ 
Inoirledged  the  reiiidncy 'ofthi^  f&. 


Viewer 'ih  makinfl^hb  quota^o^slTrblh 
the  poetrf.  '  Tfe  aitth6i^  tsCi  ttfikdb 
only  (lis  from  th6  Latin :  liS^oriefe 


authors,  EiiglisK  orforeffen,  we  have 
peruse<i  fb ' the  Wurse * oPrf long  llWi 
we  'he^ef  haie  meT^wlth"  onfer  of  so 
pftlfe  '       "  

80  fit 
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Modem  Crreece, 


IJulf, 


MODERN  GREECE. 


What  are  tbe  naisances*  special  to 
Greece,  which  repel  tourists  from  that 
country  ?  They  are  three  ; — robbers, 
fleas,  and  dogs.  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  are,  in  one  sense*  respectable  nuU 
aances — they  are  Hncient,  and  of  clas- 
sical de8c«*nt.  The  monuments  still 
existing  from  pre-Ctirisitian  age?,  in 
memory  of  honest  travellers  assassina- 
ted by  brigands  or  klepbts,  (KXf^rr«0 
show  that  the  old  respectable  calling 
of  freebooters  by  sea  and  land,  which 
Thucydidesy  in  a  well-known  passage, 
describes  as  so  reputable  an  invest- 
ment for  capital  during  the  times  pre- 
ceding his  own,  and,  as  to  northern 
Gieece»  even  during  bis  own,  had 
never  entirely  languished,  as  with  us 
it  has  done,  for  two  generations,  on 
the  heaths  of  Bagshot,  Hounslow,  or 
Finchley.  Well  situated  as  these 
erouods  were  for  doing  business,  ly- 
ing at  such  convenient  distances  from 
the  metropolis,  and  studying  the  cou* 
▼enience  of  all  parties,  (;»ince,  if  a  man 
were  destined  to  lose  a  burden  on  his 
road,  surely  it  was  pleasing  to  his  feel* 
ings  that  he  had  not  been  suffered  to 
act  as  porter  over  ninety  or  a  hundred 
miles,  in  the  service  of  one  who  would 
neither  pay  him  nor  thank  him ;)  yet, 
finally,  what  through  banks  and  what 
through  policemen,  the  concern  has 
dwindled  to  nothing.  In  England, 
we  believe,  this  concern  was  techni- 
cally known,  amongst  men  of  business 
and  *'  family  men,"  as  the  **  Low 
Tuby.'*  la  Greece  it  was  called 
XwTfioi ;  and,  Homerically  speaking, it 
was  perhaps  the  only  profession  tho- 
roughly respectable.  A  few  other 
callings  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
as  furnishipg  regular  bread  to  decent 
men,— viz.  the  doctor's,  the  fortune- 
teller's or  conjurer's,  and  the  ar- 
mourer's. Indeed  it  is  clear,  from 
the  offer  made  to  Ulysses  of  a  job  in 
the  way  of  hedging  and  ditching,  that 
sturdy  big-boned  beggars,  or  what 
used  to  be  called  *'  Abraham  men"  in 
■outhern  England,  were  not  held  to 
have  forfeited  any  heraldic  dignity 
attached  to  the  rank  of  pauper,  (which 
was  considerable,}  by  taking   a  far- 


mer's pay  where  mendicancy  happened 
to  *'  be  looking  downwards."  Even 
honest  labour  was  tolerated,  though, 
of  course,  disgraceful.  But  the  Co- 
riniliian  order  of  society,  to  borrow 
Burke's  image,  was  the  bold  sea-rover, 
the  bucanier,  or  (if  you  wUi  <»ll  him 
so)  the  robber  in  all  his  Tarieties. 
Titles  were»  at  that  time,  not  much  in 
use — honorary  titles,  we  mean  ;  but 
bad  our  prefix  of*'  Jiight  HoMOWLrabU'* 
existed,  it  would  have  been  assigned 
to  buriflars,  and  by  no  means  f o  pnvy- 
counciilors ;  ast,  airain,  our  English 
prefix  of  *'  Venerable*  would  h^ivo 
been  settled,  not  on  so  sheepish  a  cha- 
racter as  the  archdeacon,  but  on  the 
spirited  appropriator  of  church  plate. 
We  were  surprised  lately  to  find,  in  a 
Gt-rman  work  of  some  auihvriiv,  so 
groM  a  misconception  of  Tliucydides 
as  that  of  supposing  him  to  be  in  jest. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  question 
which  he  represents  as  once  current, 
on  speaking  a  ship  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,— *'  Pray,  gentlemen,  are  you 
robbers?"  actually  occurs  in  Homer; 
and  to  Homer,  no  doubt,  tbe  hifetorian 
alludes.  It  neither  was,  nor  could  be 
conceived,  as  other  than  compliment- 
ary ;  for  the  alternative  suppo^iiiua 
presumed  him  that  mean  and  well- 
known  character — the  merchant,  «  ho 
basely  paid  for  what  he  took.  It  was 
plainly  asking — Are  you  a  knight 
grand-cross  of  some  martial  order,  or 
a  sort  of  costermonger  ?  And  we  give 
it  as  no  hasty  or  fanciful  upiiiion,  that 
the  3outh  Sea  islands  (which  Buo- 
gainville  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable civilization)  had.  In  fact, 
reached  the  precise  stajse  of  H«tmeric 
Greece.  The  power  of  levying  war, 
as  yet  not  sequestered  by  the  mtiog 
power  of  each  community,  waa  a  pri* 
▼ate  right  inherent  in  every  individual 
of  any  one  state  against  all  individuals 
of  any  other.  ()aptain  C(x>k's  ship 
the  SLesolntion,  and  her  contort  the 
Adventure,  were  as  mnch  indepen- 
dent states  and  objects  of  lawful  war 
to  the  islanders,  a8«  Owyhee  in  the 
Sandwich  group  wastoTongatabmiio 
the  Friendly  group.     So  that  to  have 
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taken  an  Old  Bailey  view  of  tbe  thefts 
eommitted  was  nujust,  and,  besides, 
ineffectual ;  the  true  remedy  being  by 
way  of  treaty  or  convention  with  the 
chiefs  of  every  island.  And  perhaps* 
if  Humer  bad  tried  it,  the  same  re* 
mcKiy  (in  effect,  regular  payments  of 
black-fnaii)  might  have  been  found 
available  in  his  day. 

It  is  too  late  to  suggest  t/iat  idea 
now.    Tne  princely  pirates  are  gone  ; 
and  the  la»t  dividend  has  been  paid 
upon  their  booty ;  so  that,  whether  he 
gained  or  lost  by  them.  Homer's  es- 
tate 19  not  li<ible  to  any  future  inqiii- 
siiiona  from  commissioners  of  bauk- 
niptcy  or  other  sharks.     He*  whether 
amonifst  the  plundered,  or,  as  is  more 
probable*  a  con&iderHble  shareholder 
in  the  joint-htoi'k  privateers  from  Te- 
nedo^y  &c.,  is  i^afe  both  from  further 
funding  and  refunding.     We  are  not. 
And  tbe  first  question  of  moment  to 
any  future  tourist  U,  what  may  be  the 
pre^ent  value,  at  a  British  insurance 
office*  of  any  given  life  risked  upon  a 
tour  in  Greece  ?  Much  wiil,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  the  par- 
ticular route.     A  late  prime  minister 
of  Greece,   under  the  reigning  king 
Oiho,  actually  perished  by  means  of 
one  day's   pleasure   ezeumon    from 
Athens',  though  meeting  neither  thief 
nor  robber.     He  lost  his  way :  and 
this  being  scandalous  in  an  ex  chan- 
eellur  of  the  exchequer  having  ladies 
uoder  bis  guidance,  who  were  obliged, 
like  those  in  the  Mid&ummer  Nifc;ht*s 
Dream,  to  pass  the  night  in  an  Athe- 
nian wood,  his  excellency  died  of  vex- 
ation.    Where  may  not  men  find  a 
d^^ath  ?     But  we  ask  after  the  calcu- 
Ittion  of  any  office  which  takes  ex>ra 
ri-lLH  :  and,  as  a  basis  for  such  a  caU 
eiiUnon,  we  submit  the  range  of  tour 
sketched  by  Pausanias  more  than  six- 
teen centuries  hack — that  Iletvactinxxvi 
0s^/odo;,  as   Colonel  Leaku  debcribes 
if,  «t)i<;h  carries  a  man  through  the 
he^rt  of  all  that  can  chit  fly  interest  in 
Greece.     What  are  the  chances  upon 
such  a  compass  of  Greek  travelling, 
having  only  the  ordinary  ei<cort  and 
arm^y  or  having  no  arms,  (which  the 
learned   agree  in  thinking  the  Fafer 
p1»n  at  present.)  that  a  ^iveu  travel- 
ler vriil  reviMt  the  glimpses  of  an  Eng- 
lish moon,  or  again  embrace  his  **  pla- 
ceos  uxor?*'     As  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land, it  is  one  stock  trick  of  Whiggery 
to  treat  the  chances  of  assassination  in 
the  light  of  an  Bngliah  hypochondria* 
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eal  chimaera,  so  for  a  different  reason 
it  has  been  with  regard  to  Italy,  and 
soon  will  be  for  Greece.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  a  fine  subject  for  je»t- 
ing — the  English  idea  of  stilettos  in 
Home,  and  ma^qued  bravos,  and  as- 
sassins who  charged  so  much  an  inch 
for  the  depth  of  their  wounds.  But 
all  the  laughter  did  not  save  a  youth- 
ful English  marriiige  party  from  being 
atrociouAly  massacred  ;  a  grave  Eng- 
lish p^ofe^sional  man  with  his  wife 
from  being  carried  off  to  a  mountain- 
ous captivity,  and  reserved  from 
slaughter  only  by  the  pro}>pect  of  ran- 
som ;  a  British  iioblemnn's  eon  from 
death  or  the  consequences  of  Italian 
barbarity  ;  or  a  prince,  the  brother  of 
Napoleon,  from  liaving  the  security  of 
bis  mansion  violated,  and  the  most 
valuable  captives  carried  off  by  day- 
light from  his  household.  In  Greece 
appaientty  the  state  of  things  is  wori^e, 
because  absolutely  worse  under  a  far 
slighter  temptation.  But  Mr  Mure  is 
of  opinion  that  Greek  robbers  have 
private  reasons  as  yet  for  sparing 
Englibh  tourists. 

So  far  then  id  certain  :  viz.  that  the 
positive  danger  Lh  greater  in  poverty- 
frtrifken  Greece  than  in  rich  and  tplen- 
did  Italy.  But  as  to  the  valuation  of 
the  danger,  ic  is  probably  as  yet  im- 
perfect from  mere  defect  of  experi- 
ence: tl)e  total  amount  of  tra\eller8 
is  unknown.  And  it  may  be  art/ned 
that  at  least  Colonel  Leake,  Mr  Dod- 
well,  and  our  present  Mr  Mure,  with 
as  many  more  as  have  written  books* 
cannot  be  among  the  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing.  There  is  evidence  in  oc- 
tavo that  they  are  yet  «*  to  the  fore.*' 
S(i  1  with  respect  to  book?,  after  all« 
they  may  have  been  posthumous 
works :  or,  to  pur  the  case  in  another 
form,  who  knows  how  many  excellent 
works  in  medium  quarto,  not  \ehs  than 
crown  octavo,  may  have  been  sup- 
presold  and  intercepted  in  their  rudi- 
ments by  these  expurgatorial  ruffians  ? 
Mr  Mure  mentions  as  the  exquihite 
reason  for  the  present  fabbion  of  blio«>t> 
ing  from  an  ambush  first,  and  settling 
accounts  afterwards,  tl at  b>  this  means 
they  evade  the  chances  of  a  contest. 
Tbe  Greek  robber,  it  seems,  knows 
as  well  as  Cicero  that  <*  non  semper 
viator  a  latrone,  nonnunquam  eiiam 
litre  a  viatore  occiditur'^— a  disap- 
pointment thst  makes  one  laugh  ex- 
ceedingly. Now  this  rule  as  to  armed 
travellert  is  likely  to  bear  hard  upon 
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^Y  ^  ?*'W'  ^°  *  *®"*®  ^®'??*^f  ^?j  ^'/  o^ces  oJ'pfoHi  iif  hooour  afe  en- 
runt  fvonx  Juvenaff— gr'»8sed  hv  jgleeJv  aiieb*,  j^'uu  cann'of 

^ijiecf  'a  cSeerful  temper  in  the  peoule. 

acuta  9antat  coram  ^ron^  viator;  ^".^f  unhappily,  from'  j;noody  aisc<jD- 

tent  ID  Greece  ro  the^i^itig  of  punwf 

7/u«  Do^  of  money,  but  of  pistols,  is  a  short  transition.    "  ' 

on  the  oiher  hand,  though  possi*  Thus  have  we  disposed   of  «'  St 

sound   law    for  the   thickets   of  Nicholas's  Clerics.'*''  Next  we  eome 

int  Ci^^ij^rop,  th;s  vpuld  be  too  to   pleas' and   P  »j^s,:-^^a¥e    we  a 

ife  a  policy  as  a  general  ;"ule;  too  remedy  ^r  fjiesef  ^  \^^  bave:'j)ut, 

litis  t)ie  exposure  of  a  helpless  as  to  Qeas,  applicable  or  nor,  accoriiiug 

rior  which  first  su)^^e»ts  %he  o.u'(-  to   ^he  purpnsef  with'  which    a    mda 

.     And  perhaps  the  b^st  suj^ges-  travels.     If,  &h  bappeoed  at  tjoBM  to 

for  tbe   pres<^p^  W9uld  be,  pia^  {^Xr  Mure,  a  natural.  an<f,  lor  ^isreiid- 

L'llers  sboui9  cajr.ry  ji^  tjieir  hao^s  er^*  a  heneGcial  anxiety  to  see  aome- 

ippareot   telesjcsope  or  '^  reputed  thing  of  doa[ie&^Jc.h<ihits,  overcomes  all 

Jog-caxie  ;    J^hiph    peace/ui   and  sense  ^f  personal  inconvenience,  he 

ral  part  of  bis  appoint  meats  fjriU  will  wj>h,  ^t    any  cos/,  to   aleep  in 

opefate  |o  draw  ou^  )\\f  l.urjiing  Grecian    bedrooms,    ap^l    to    sit    by 

it  frieiuf  fro;ga  [i\s  adv^nXag;e  ;  and  Yrecian  bearth?.     Onjih^  o^hef  band, 

o^er  col  h,>quy,  if*  this  fjriept^  t^^j^oVl^  ^.^^u^b  sensible  of^the  honour  attached 

restive,  then  the  **  X.u^cau  Hrtist'^  to  beiii^  hi;  by  a  flea  ^ineal^y  i<2sceod- 

/'  cou.Lpve<j  of  course  ^  dou^^  ed  f'rorn  an  ^fbeiu'an  ^ea,  that  iu  one 

to  pay,  will  suddenly  ^reveal  ^n-  uh^  maypos.-ibly  fiav^  bi.t  three  such 

r  sort  of  tube,  insinuating  ^in  ar-  ^^Q  ^9  Periclest  phidiis,  and  puri- 

eut  sufficient  /or  the  refuiaiiop  of  pities,  miny  ouiet  yuambit^ious  .travr-l. 

sophism  whatever.     Ttiis  is  tbe  l^rs  migl^t  cjioose  to  <}i!«pense    irnh 

compromise  which   v^  pin  pL^t  '' glory  ,**  and  con  tent. themselves  with 

ard  with  ib^  present  dilem^dt  i^  the  view  of  Gr;eek  t^ternal  natnre.   To 

»ce,  where  .it  seems  ihat  to  Jbe  Jthe^  persons  wp  wuulvl  recomnaend 

)d  or  to  be  unai^me^  i^    almoj^  the  plan  of  carrying  amoiig-st   their 

lly    perilous.      But    our    secre^  bai^p'Hge  a  tent,  wii^  porrable  e^mp- 

;on  is,  t(iat  in  all  cou^ries  ajik^,  f>eds :  one  cf  .tbose,  as  o/Uinal^y  ia- 

oiily  abn^lyt^   sjife^uard  against  venred  upon  thpHrirouragemeiit  of  the 

way  robbery  is — ^  railway :  for  Pt'iiinsufar  campai^us  from   IjiO?  to 

tiie  tables  are  turned;    not  he  }§^^f    a'lfl    sobsequentjiy    iiopruved, 

is  sropped  incurs  the  rujt>  i^at  he  woul^  meet  all  orc^iuary  wanti.      h  is 

stops:     we    question    whether  pbjecred,  indee^,  thi^t  bytbis  tiaie  the 

son  himself  could  have  pulled  up  Gf^ecian  i|e.is  inu.H^  ^^ve  coloni^rd  ibe 

amesake  on  tbe  Liverpoql  raj-  very  hiilj»  anil  wood's  :' as  once,  we  re- 

^ecently,  indeed,  in  the  Court  member,  iipon   ^VestniiDSter   Bridge, 

omnion   Pleas,  oo  a  motion   to  to  a  jperson  wlio  proposed  bathiog  in 

'  cause  by  Sergeant  Bompas*  in  the  Thames  by  jray  of  a  ready  aplu- 

itt  v.  pnce,  Tiodal  (Chief-Ju§-  tion  from  thp  July  dust,  apotber  re- 

sai^ — *'  We  cannot  call  a  railway  jplied,  **  My  dear  sir*  bj  po  means; 

ilic*  security,  I  think,**  (Jaugfy'  the  river  itself  js' d.i^ty.      CX»Dsider 

but  we  think  otherwise.  In  spite  what  it  is  to  hf^ye  receiv^  the  duat  of 

laughter,**  we  consider  it  a  speqi-  .London  for  nineteen  bt^pdred  years 

l^ainst  tbe  Loff  Toby*     And»  fn  since  Cqesar'a  inyasion.'*    But  in  any 

darijtt  therp  is  but  o^e  step  |o-  isase  the  water-cups,  in  yrb^ch  the  beo- 


^ef-Jnstice  pqidnted  probsblyat  |he  Versailles  a0air,  ^here  pajrtittfi.ir^re  indae- 
;  for  whi«b»  in  Yorkshire,  tkere  is  a  local  motd-^troxtlU^f  Wplied  lo  tboK 
lie  doyo  uyop  a  trcj^eroi^  lime-pit,  ^bose  cr^t  aives  waj  to  their  weight 
f  h^  iDiiApt  .sec^Kriiy  ip  |.be  sense  of  tbe  public  fpiids,  C)iief.Jitfitice  was  still  more 
or,  M  \ui  will  soon  learn.  For  tbe  Britisla  Railyrajs  now  yield  a  regular  dcome  of 
miiUoDsp^r  aIU)u^l— one  tenth  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt :  olfer  as  steady 
rcstment  9^  t^e  8  ^^r  cent  Coi^ol^;  and  w^  soon  be^c^uoted  ip  ^tWf  secoHties. 
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posts  rest,  forbid  the  transit  of  crea- 
tures Dot  ablu  to  s^im  or  to  fly.     A 

flea  indeedf  }*^i^p»  i  ^^}^»  ^7  ^M  T^PQ^.^y 
in  ^  wa^  ^bat  far  beaUati^^er— ^taRiug 
the  standard  of  meaauremeDt  fruin  the 
bodies  of  the  competitors.  But  evei) 
this  may  he  remedied :  iri^JDir  the 
ipaximum  leap  of  a  normal  flea,  it  is 
alway(«  easy  to  raise  the  ^ed  indefl- 
nitely  from  the  ground — ^pace  up- 
'V^ards  is  unlimjted-^and  the  support- 
ers of  the  bed  may  be  made  to  meet 
in  one  pill^o  ouated  with  so  viscous  a 
substance  as  to  put  even  a  flea  into 
chancery. 

As  to  do^s,  the  case  is  not  so  easily 
settled ;  and  before  the  reader  is  in  a 
condition  to  jud^e  of  our  remedy,  he 
oui^ht  to  know  the  evil  in  its  whole 
extent,     ^ftt* r  all  allowaopes  for  ver- 
min that  waken  ynu  before  your  time, 
or  assassins  that  send  you  to  sleep  be- 
fore  your  time,^no  single  Greek  nui- 
S^oce  cap  j)e  placed  gn  the  name  scale 
with  the  dogs  attached  toevery  rnefif/gt^ 
whether  )iousehold  or  pastoral.  Sure- 
ly as  a  »tr^^er  approaches  to  any 
inhospitable  door  of   the  peasantry, 
often  before  he  knows  of  such  a  door 
as  io  rertiin  uafuta,  out  b(»unds  upon 
him  by  huge  careering  leaps  a  horrid 
infuriated  ruffidn  of  ado^ — oftentimes 
a  huge  mviosst  big  as  an  English  cuw 
—active    as    a   leopard,   fierce   as   a 
hyena    but  more  powerful  by  much, 
and  quite  a^  little  disposed  to   hear 
rea'^oD.  So  situated — seeing'  an  enemy 
in  motion  with   whom  it  would   he  as 
lUle   to   negotiate  as  with  an   earth- 
quake— w^at  is   the  brayett  man   to 
do?      Shoot   him?      Ay  ;    that   was 
pretty  much  the  course  taken   by  a 
young   man  who  lived   before  Tvoy  ; 
and  see  frhat  came  of  it.     THis  man, 
in  fact  a  boy  of  seventeen,  had  walk- 
ed out  to  see  the  city  of  Mycenae, 
leaving  his  elder  cousin  at  the  hotel 
flpping  bis  wine.     Out  sprang  a  huge 
do^  from  the  principal  house  in  what 
you  might  call  the  High   Street  of 
\lyceri8e  ;   the  young  maii^s  heart  be- 
gan to  palpitate ;  he  was  in  that  state 
'of    excitement    which    affects     most 
people  when  fear  mingles  with  exces- 
sive anger.      Wbait  was  he  to  do  ? 
Pistols  he  bad  none.     And,  as  nobody 
came  out  to  his  aid,  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  ground  ;  seized  a  chtrmadion, 
(or  pavinff'-stone^y  smashed  the  skull 
•f  the  odious  brute,  and  with  quite  jts 
maeb  pier  it  fts  Count  {lobert  of  Paris 
waa  entitled  U>  h^ye  tifimsd  froip  l^is 


lucky  hit  in  the  dungeon*  then  walk- 
ed o^  to  report  his  little  exploit  to  his 
cousin  at  the  hotel.  But  what  follow* 
ed  ?  The  wretches  in  the  hou^e,  who 
never  cared  to  show  themselves  so 
long  as  it  might  only  be  the  dog  kill- 
ing a  boy,  alt  came  tumbling  out  by 
cm  wds  when  it  became  clear  that  a  boy 
had  killed  the  dog.  <«  A  la  lanierne  ! 
they  yelkd  out ;  valiantly  charged  en 
masse :  and  ainongst  them  they  man« 
aged  to  kill  the  boy.  But  there  was 
a  reckoning  to  pay  for  this.  Had 
jthey  known  who  it  was  that  sat 
drinking  at  the  hotel,  they  would  have 
th(»ught  twice  before  they  backed 
their  brute.  That  cousin,  whom  the 
poor  buy  l^ad  left  at  his  wine,  hap- 
pened to  be  an  u^ly  customer — Her- 
cules inc*tg.  It  is  needless  to  specify 
the  result.  Tiie  child  unborn  had 
reason  to  rue  the'  murder  of  the  boy. 
For  his  cousin  pmved  quite  as  deaf  to 
all  argument  or  suhmiAHon  as  their 
own  f«iul  thief  of  ^  do^  yr  theni.<«elves. 
Suffice  it — that  the  royal  houfe  of 
IMyceuse^in  the  lapgua^eof  NapoJe<io's 
edicts,  ceased  to  reign.  '  But  here  is 
the  evil ;  few  men  leave  a  Hercules 
at  their  hotel  ;  and  all  will  have  to 
stand  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  natives 
for  their  canine  ftieud«,  if  you  should 
pistol  them.  Be  it  in  deliverance  of 
your  own  life^  or  even  of  a  lady's  by 
your  side,  np  apohtfy  will  be  Iihtened 
to.  In  fact,  besioes  the  dispropi>r^ 
tionate  annoyance  to  a  tiaveller's 
nerves,  that  he  shall  be  kept  uueasy 
at  every  turn  of  the  road  m  mere  an- 
xiety as  to  the  next  recurrence  of 
strugtrles  »*o  de.-perate,  it  arms  the  in- 
difc^iiitiQU  of  a  bold  Briton  beCorenand 
—that  a  horrid  brute  shall  be  thought 
entitled  to  kill  /ami  and  if  he  does,  it 
IS  pronounced  an  accident :  but  if  he, 
a  son  of  the  mighty  island,  kills  the 
brute,  instantly  a  little  h>hrid  Greek 
peasant  shall  treat  it  as  murder. 

Many  years  ago,  we  experienced 
the  selfsame  annoyance  in  the  north 
of  fTiigland.  Let  no  man  talk  of  cour- 
age in  such  cases.  ]^ost  justly  did 
Mar^chal  Saxe  a»k  an  oflScer  sneer- 
>ngly>  who  protested  that  he  had  never 
known  the  sensation  of  fear,  and  could 
'  not  well  imagine  what  it  was  like,  had 
he  ever  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fin- 
gers? "I;>ecause  in  that  case,**  said 
yie  veteran,  "  1  fancy  you  must  have 
felt  afraid  of  burning  your  thumb." 
A  brave  ixian^  on  a  service  of  known 
ifiHigfiXt  braces  up  Jiis  mind  by  a  d!s- 
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tiDct  effort  to  the  necessities  of  his  The  scene  lay  in  Westmordand  and 
duty.  The  great  sentiment  that  it  is  Cnmberland.  Often  times  it  would 
his  duty,  the  sentiments  of  honour  happen  that  in  summer  we  had  turned 
and  of  countryt  reconcile  him  to  the  aside  from  the  road,  or  perhaps  the 
service  whilst  it  lasts.  No  use,  besides,  road  itself  forced  us  to  pass  a  farm- 
in  ducking  before  shot,  or  dodgingp,  house  from  which  the  family  mif^ht  be 
or  skulking  ;  he  that  faces  the  storm  absent  in  the  hay-field.  Unhappily 
most  cheerfully,  has  after  all  the  best  the  dogs  in  such  a  case  are  ufteo  left 
chance  of  e^cHping — were  that  the  behind.  And  many  have  been  the 
object  of  consideration.  But,  as  soon  fierce  contents  in  which  we  have  em« 
as  this  trial  is  over,  and  the  energy  barked ;  for,  as  to  retreating,  be  it 
called  forth  by  a  high  tension  of  known  that  there  (as  In  Greece)  the 
duty  has  relaxed,  the  yary  same  man  murderous  savages  will  pursue  you— 
often  shrinks  from  ordinary  trials  of  sometimes  far  into  the  high-road, 
hts  prowess.  H^tving,  perhaps,  little  Tliat  result  it  was  which  uniformly 
rea^oo  for  confidence  in  his  own  brought  us  back  to  a  sense  of  our  own 
bodily  strength,  heeing  no  honour  in  wrougs,  and  finally— of  our  rights, 
the  struggle,  and  sure  that  no  duty  <*  Come,*'  we  used  to  say,  *<  this  is  too 
would  be  liallowed  by  any  result,  he  much  ;  here  at  least  is  the  king's  high- 
shrinks  from  it  in  a  way  which  sur-  way,  and  things  are  come  to  a  pretty 
prises  those  who  have  heard  of  his  pass  indeed,  if  we,  who  partake  of  a 
martial  character.  Brave  men  in  ex-  common  nature  with  the  king,  and 
tremities  are  many  times  the  most  write  good  Latin,  whereas  all  the 
nervous,  and  the  shyest  under  perils  world  knows  what  sort  of  Latin  is 
of  a  mean  order.  We,  without  claim-  found  among  dogs,  may  not  have  as 
lug  the  benefit  of  these  particular  dis-  good  a  right  to  standing-room  as  a 
tiuctions,  happened  to  be  specially  low-bred  quadruped  with  a  tail  like 
*<  soft  *'  on  this  one  danger  from  dogs,  you.*'  Non  u^que  adeo  summU  per- 
Not  from  the  mere  terror  of  a  bite,  miscuit  ima  louga  dies,  &c.  We  re- 
but for  the  shocking  doubt  besieging  member  no  instance  which  ever  so 
such  a  case  for  four  or  five  months  that  powerfully  illustrated  the  courage 
hydrophobia  may  supervene.  Think,  given  by  the  consciousness  of  recti- 
excellent  reader,  if  we  should  sudden-  tude.  So  long  as  we  felt  that  we 
]y  pr(»ve  hydrophobous  in  the  middle  were  trespassing  on  the  grounds  of  a 
of  this  paper,  how  could  you  distin-  stranger,  we  certainty  sneaked,  we 
guish  the  hydrophobous  from  the  non-  seek  not  (o  deny  it.  But  once  landed 
hydrophobous  part  ?  You  would  say,  on  the  high-road,  where  we  knew  our 
as  Voltaire  of  RouMoau,  ''sa  plume  own  title  to  be  as  good  as  the  dog's, 
app^reinment  brAlera  le  papier.** —  not  all  the  world  should  have  per- 
Such  being  the  horror  ever  before  suaded  us  to  budge  one  foot, 
our  mind,  images  of  eyeballs  starling  Our  reason  for  going  back  to  these 
from  their  sockets,  spisms  suffiicatifg  old  Cumbrian  remembrances  will  be 
the  throat — we  could  not  see  a  dog  found  in  what  follows.  Deeply  in- 
starting  off  into  a  yell  of  sudden  dis-  censed  at  the  insults  we  had  been 
eovery  bound  for  the  foot  of  our  legs,  obliged  to  put  up  with  for  years, 
but  that  undoubtedly  a  mixed  sensa-  brooding  oftentimes  over 
tion  of  panic  and  fury  overshadowed  „  ^f^^^^  onredreMi'd,  and  iosiilU  un- 
us;  a  x^^f^^'^'  ^*®  "**'  always  at  avenged," 
hand  ;  and  without  practice  we  could 

have  little  confidence  in  our  power  of  we  asked  ourselves—  Is  yengeance 
sending  it  home,  else- many  is  the  hopeless?  And  at  length  we  hit  upon 
head  we  should  have  crushed.  Some-  the  following  scheme  of  retribution, 
times,  where  more  than  one  dog  hap-  This  it  is  which  we  propose  as  appli- 
pened  to  be  accomplices  in  the  out*  cab!e  to  Greece.  Well  arquaiuied 
rage,  we  were  not  altogether  out  of  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  i he  bull- 
danger.  '*  Euripides,'*  we  said,  **  was  dog,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  mastiff,  we 
really  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  a  determined  to  obtain  two  such  compa- 
sovereign  prince;  in  Hounsluw,  but  nions ;  to  re-traverse  our  old  ground ; 
a  month  since,  a  little  girl  was  all  but  to  make  a  point  of  visiting  every 
worried  by  the  buck  hounds  of  a  house  where  we  had  been  grossly  in- 
greater  sovereign  than  Archelaus;  and  suited  by  dogs;  and  to  commit  our 
why  not  we  by  the  doga  of  a  farmer  f  *'  eattte  to  the  management  of  these  d«w 
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ftllief.  "  Let  Qfl  see,**  eaid  we,  "  if  iDtelligible — we  go  on  to  one  other 
they  will  speak  in  the  same  bullying  suggestion  furnished  by  the  author 
tone  t/iis  time.**  "  But  with  what  before  us.  It  is  really  a  discovery ; 
ulterior  Tiews?**  the  dispassionate  and  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  an- 
reader  iisks.  The  same,  we  answer*  notations  upon  Homer»  than  nine  in 
which  Mr  Pitt  professed  as  the  objects  ten  of  all  that  we  read  :^- 
of  the  Revolutionary  war — *'  InUem-  «  Among  the  numerous  points  of 
Dity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  resemblance  with  which  the  classical 
future."  Years,  however,  passed  on:  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  be- 
Charles  X.  fell  from  bis  throne ;  the  tween  the  habits  of  pastoral  and  agri- 
Reform  Bill  pa^ed ;  other  things  oc-  cultural  life  as  still  exemplified  in 
curred,  and  at  last  this  change  struck  Greece,  abd  those  which  formerly 
na — that  the  dogs,  oo  whom  our  ven-  prevailed  in  the  same  country,  there 
geance  would  alight,  generally  speak-  is  none  more  calculated  to  arrest  his 
ing,  mukt  btlung  to  a  second  genera*  attention  than  the  correspondence  of 
tioD,  or  even  a  third,  in  descent  from  tlie  shepherds*  encampments,  scattered 
our  personal  enemies.  Now,  this  ven-  on  the  face  of  the  less  cultivated  dig" 
geaii<:e  '*  by  procuration**  seemed  no  tricts,  with  the  settlemenU  of  the  same 
vengeance  at  all.  Rut  a  plan  which  kind  whose  concerns  are  so  frequently 
failed,  as  regarded  our  own  past  brought  forward  in  the  imagery  of  the 
wrongs,  may  yet  apply  admirably  to  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Accordingly,  the 
a  wrung  cut  rent  and  in  progress.  If  passage  of  Homer  to  which  the  exibt- 
we  Englishmen  may  not  pistol  Greek  ing  peculiarity  above  described,**  (viz. 
eanioe  ruffi«iis,  at  any  rate  we  sup-  of  pelting  off  dogs  by  large  JHgged 
pi»se  an  English  bull-dog  has  a  right  stones,)  *<  affords  tlie  must  apprapriate 
to  make  a  tour  in  Greece.  A  mastiff,  commentary,  is  the  scene  where  Ulys- 
if  he  pays  for  his  food  and  lodgings,  ses,  disgui»ed  as  a  beggar,  in  approach- 
possesses  as  good  a  title  to  see  Athens  ing  the  farm  of  the  swinetterd,  is 
and  the  Peloponnesus  as  a  Bavarian,  fiercely  assaulted  ty  the  dogs,  but  de« 
and  a  better  than  a  Turk  ;  and,  if  he  livered  by  the  master  of  the  estahlihh- 
cauoot  be  suffered  to  pass  quietly  ment.  Fope*s  translation,  with  the 
aloDg^  the  roads  on  his  own  private  exception  of  one  or  two  expressions,** 
affair*,  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  as-  (amongst  which  Mr  Mure  notices 
snredly  the  consequences  will  not  fall  mastiff  as  '  not  a  good  term  fur  a 
on  kim  ;  we  know  enough  of  the  su-  sheep-dog,')  '<  here  conveys  with  to- 
blime  courage  bestowed  on  that  heroic  lerable  fidelity  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
animal*  to  be  saii&fied  that  be  will  nal:— > 

aliake  the  life  out  of  any  enemy  ttiat  .,  ,o             -m                  <i.         i 

Greece  can  show.    The  embassy  sent  ^°^"  ^^^  "•"  '^*  ""^^'"~ 

by  Napoleon  to  the  Schah  of  Persia  ^,^^  '^^^  „^„jb,  ^h.  ^^^  ^^j^^ 

about  the  year  IblO,  complained  much  f^^, 

and  often  of  the  huge  dogs  scattered  jy^^  ^^  ,he  sage;  and,  cautions  to 

over  all  parts  of  Western  Asia,  wlie-  withstand 

ther  Turkish  or  Persian  ;    and.  by  L«t  fall  the  offentlve  truoebeon  from  hia 

later  travels  amongst  the  Himalayas,  han^, 

it  aeems  that  the  same  gigantic  ruf.  Sadden  the  mssterruns^  aloud  be  calli; 

fiaoa  prevail  in   Central  Asia.     But  And  from  his  baaty  hand  the  leather  falls; 

the  ooble  English  bull- dogs,  who,  be-  nyith  show'rs  of  stones  be  drives  them  far 

ing  bat  three  in  number,  did  not  hesi-  away ; 

tate  for  one  instant  to  rush  upon  the  The  tcatier'd  dogs  around  at  distance 

eDornDOua  lion  at  Warwick,  will  face  bay.*" 

any  enemy  in  the  world,  and  will  come  —  Onrss.  ziv.  29. 

off  Tictorf ,  unless  by  perbolically  over-  First,  however,  let  us  state  the  per- 

weighted ;  a  peril  which  need  not  be  sonal  adventure  which  occa»ious  this 

apprehended,  except  perhaps  in  La-  reference  to  Homer,  as  it  illustrates  a 

coniA  or  Messenia.  feature  in  Gre«'k  scenery,  and  in  the 

Here,  therefore,  we  should  be  dis-  composition  of  Greek  society.     In  the 

posed  to  leave  the  subject.    But,  as  it  early  part  of  tiis  travels,  on  a  day 

is  carious  for  itself,  is  confessedly  of  when  Mr   Mure  was  within  a  few 

importance  to  the  traveller,  and  has  hours  of  the  immortal  Mesulonghi,  he 

thrown  light  upon  a  passage  in  the  (as  better  mounted)  had  ridden  a-head 

Odyaaey  that  had  pie?ioiuly  been  nn-  of  his  suite.    Suddenly  he  came  upon 
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**  ati  eti^atDpmeni  of  Iniall  loir  reed 
lri^«^anid;*'  #hich  iti  form  resembled 
^*  xWh  t)astorat  cftt)aniie  of  the  Roibiih 
tiliiiii;"  but  were  ••  i^a^tlt  ihferior  in 
sf^e  and  fttructare/*  Women  and 
children  were  sitting  outside :  bot 
finjjllly  there  brawled  forth  fruhi  the 
little  misei-able  hovels  two  or  thrt^e 
iiiale  figures  of  sdch  ^i;2aDtib  dtdleti- 
liot)9  fls  seemed  beyond  the  capacttV 
of  the  entire  dwellihi^s.  SeverAl  others 
Joined  thein,  all  remark ible  For  size 
and  beaut^.     And  oile;  #ho2»e  air  (if 


autHurlty  bespoke  his  redl  rank  of 
chief,  Mh  Mtire  brbntiiitices  '<  a  most 
ma^niflcent-lbokih^  htirb^rlah.**  This 
Wiis  a  noinad  tribe  of  Wallachian  shep- 
herds, descended  (il  is  suppbfted)  froth 
the  D.ician  coloLiies,  Roinnns  inlei*- 
mingled  with  natives,  fouiided  by  the 
Idler  t«*ars :  the  pl'-evkllMil  features  of 
their  faces  are, it seeihs,  Italian;  their 
language  ts  powerful!^  veined    ^ith 


[July, 

of  so  unexpected  an  enemy.**  From 
this  he  was  soon  delivered  at  the  mo. 
mf  nt  by  some  of  the  gentle  g^ianta, 
who  «' pelted  off  tbe  ahimali  «ith 
th6  l^rgetooife' stones  that  iat  scattered 
over  the  rock^  surface  of  the  Heath.^ 
But  upon  the  character  of  ihehuisdofe^y 
and  iipon  the  paKictiUl*  l^medy  em- 
ployed— both  or  which  ire  ciiiJ^icaly 
ktid  older  thati  Trojr,  Ml*  mnth  makes 
the  following  explatiattou:: : — 

«<  The  number  itid  fehieity  of  the 
ddgrs  that  gdard  the  Greek  hamlets 
ditd  sUeepfbldsi  as  compared  with 
those  kept  fVir  similat'  purpoaoit  in 
other  pari^  of  thb  ^orld,  is  ode  of  the 
peculiarities  of  thi^  cuUhthy  whicH  not 
only  firAt  attracts  thfe  litiehtibn  of  tlie 
tourisi,  hilt  is  chiefly  cilculal&d  to  excite 
his  aUrm,  aiid  call  into  eXercise  bis 
prowess  ol*  prtisence  uf  mind.  It  is 
also  kinongst  the  featured  bf  modeln 
Ort'ek  life  that  su|)ply  the  most  cci- 


Laiiri ;  i  heir  dress  differing  froin  that  of    riouoilliistratiohs  of  classical  antiquity, 
all  their  AibAiiiiti  neighbour^,  reseitl-      Their   attacks    are    bot   confined   to 


bies  the  clre.-a  of  Ddciin  cMpiives  ^c^ilp 
tured  ou  the  triumj^hal  moiimneuts  6f 
Rome  \  and  la>tly,  their  peculiai'uatfae, 
V/ack'  iValiachian,  imiicates  In  the 
Sclavonic  l.in^ua'^e  pretty  much  the 
ilanie  relatio.i  to  a  foreign  origin,  as  in 
(jrH*r'rnirt  is  liidicitet!  bjr  the  ^ord 
WtUchi  Ah  aflSiiity  of  Which  .word  is 
6aid  to  'exi»t  ihourwo^d  Tl^a/nuf,  where 
watl  (as  the  late  Mr  C«ileridge  Thinks) 
hdeaiis  fHitrit  ouVandts'h,  Tue  evidence 
therefore  is  as  direct  for  their  non- Gre- 
cian descent  as  could  b^  desired.  Bat 
they  are  interesting  to  Greece. at  this 
kime,  because  . annual ly  migrating 
from  Thessaly  in  the  summer,  and 
diffusing  thbrnselres  in  the  patriarchal 
st^le  with  their  wive.'t,  their  children, 
and  their  fl<>cks,T>vertnefeumiy  vales  of 
Bceotia,  of  Peloplmnesus,  aikd  in  gene- 
Hl  of  sooitienfi  Glreece.  Tneil*  men 
k^e  hnj?e,  but  tfttejr  \fh  Ih^  mildefer  of 
the  h'u tUaU  rac%.  Ttielk*  dt/j^s  are  h\)ge 
also:  so  far  the  parallel  hOtdb.  V^e 
regrij't  that  k  strict  regard  to  truth  tor- 
bids  us  to  pursue  the  comparison. 

"  I  touu'd  myself  on  a  sudden/* 
s\V8  Mr  Wure^  "  ^ur rounded  by  a 
fierce  pack  of  dogs',  of  size  propoV- 
tloned  to  that  o'f  t^ei'r  'Masters,  and 


tiiose  wlio  approach  the  premises  of 
which  they  are  the  appointed  ^uafc*- 
dians  ;**  ihey  do  not  limit  theikibeives 
to  defensive  war  ;  •*  ih  uiahy  districts 
they  are  in  the  hAbit  of  rusbiog  froioa 
k  coubiderable  disitance  to  tbrmeut  the 
travMlei*  passing  alon^  the  t;^nblic 
track  ;  and  when  the  pastoral  eolutdes, 
as  is  of\e'n  ihe  casip,  occhir  at  fH*<}uebt 
ibietval^,  the  huiA&nce  hecoaii^  c^tiite 
intfderable.*'  But  ih  cases  ^bere  the 
succession  is  lesb  bontinnoul,  wt  shonid 
imal^ine  thkt  thb  ttui^ahce  Was  In  the 
same  prOportioti  mot^  dangerous;  kbd 
Mr  Mure  ackhow ledge's— thai.  Under 
certain  ctVcuthsiahces,  to  %  soiiTary 
stiranvrer  the  risk  wotdd  tfe  &brtuns; 
though  generally;  abd  th  th^  cAS^  uf 
Cavalcades,  tbid  dOgs  fa&tbil  clkfefiy 
upon  the  horsed. 

Btit  endless  kre  t%e  b6bit>etfHttions 
Whicfi  we  ^nd  Vn  the  distrlbnti^ns  uf 
Mature.  Is  there  ft  bah'e  ?  Wekr  it 
lies  an  AnVidote.  Is  there  k  diVeasv  ? 
l.6ok  for  k  sWcifIb  In  that  aaibe  ne^h« 
t)6uVh6od.  Her^,  a1»b;  ttib  noi verbal 
Vhle  tireValls.  A6  ft  ivka  A^klitrt*^  tftat 
Greece  ih  ail  k^bs  shoUltl  Vlfe  iknjurj^ed 
\)V  thts  intestine  ebitnV,  It  %^  pro- 
vided that  a  tWofic^d  spetiiVb  Miohld 


i'hich  rushed  tofih  on  eVe'r^  sidfe  as  if    travel    concurreutV^    %tfh    tb©    fevih 
fi>Vht  on  'devouring  WtYi  myst^  and-     And  betekufife  tVb  Ve^ktrte  ^q^ifC^Ct  in 


beast:  feeing  altogether  unprovided 
with  any  means  o(  defepce  but  t)ie 
Vo^e-'end  oT  the  same  halter  that  stfp- 
plied  my  stirrups',  I  Wall  (t  confess) 
pot  a  111  tie  SiiBconcened  b^  the  ksakult 


the  F^'ape  of  oaVeh  cu^!)^,  w&kttable 
to  tockl  MlureK,  (kt  th%i  fbOttiftir,  in 
fact.  Trod]  ttie  WitNsk  bt  1^  ^ihH^  by 
means  of  Tli^cetodikry  armfea;  ^reiHre 
Up  ^  t  keaBoir,  dItaftymtifS,)  there 
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ekisis  a  second  f>|)^5tftc  2lf  II  ifiiiierat 
character,  which  (pi^as^  Heaveii') 
shall  nerer  UiU  »aiQng.aa.Q/*ee«e,j9 
Greece.  *'  Ttie  usual  weaptMia  «f  de- 
feuce»  ehiplo^fd  in  silch  eaned  by  the 
Datives,  are  the  large  loose  stoties  With 
which  the  8<iil  is  every  uhere  strewed^ 
a  natarai  feature  of  this  ref^ion,  to 
\vhich  at$6  t>eloTi^4  lis  own  ^rnjJei* 
ahare  of  classic  interest/*  The  cna- 
racter  of  the  rocks  prevailing  in  ihose 
ihouDtairi  ridges  which  Intersect  tlie 
ivhole  of  Greece  is,  that^  whilst  in  !U 
interior  ieiture  "  of  iron-Hard  consis- 
tency," Jet  at.iKe  stirPace  it  Is  "hroReri 
into  detiiched  frH^aiehts  ol  iii^uitclj' 
varied   dimehsiuii^."      BalU^   biilletsl 


the  mind  with  amazemeiit  in  this  na- 
tural ariillery,  is  its  6ne  retail  dii^tri- 
biiiiub.     ISivery  ii^here  tou  may  ixieet 
an   eoemy  i  stoop,  and   every  where 
tliere  is  >nor  piled  for  use.     We  see  a 
L»'ihnitziao   (ire^established  harninn^ 
Ix-tween  the  character  of  lh0  straiin- 
caiion  and  the  character  of  the  dogrs. 
Ctrdinal  de  Aetz  ex|)laif)8  why  that 
war,  in  the  roiiinrity  of  Louis  XIV., 
WHS  called  the  l^iunSe;  and  !t  seems 
ti^ar    in    Greece^   wUei-e  ail  immortal 
fronde  was    iiievitahlc,   at)   immortal 
iDii^altiio    was    supplied   tor  It  —  one 
wnich  has  beeii.  ami  will  continue  i'o 
be,  under  all' revolutions^  for  the  uii- 
cultured   tracts  ))re'8eiit   the  missiles 
equally  di&'iised  \   ai)d  the  firnt  'r'u3i- 
m«'uf»  of  ciilture  show  Iheinselves  In 
collections  of  these  missiles  alon'^  the 
roads.     Hence,  in  Hi'ct,  a  general  nii8> 
take  of  touiists.   "  It  is  certriin,"  saVs 
Mr  Mure,  ••  that  many  of  the  circular 
mounds,  which  are  noted  In  theitine- 
rariifs   undei*  the^  Vuhrib    of   hncieni 
itimulut,  have  been  heaped  ujp  in  this 
xnauue'r.     It  Is  lo  the>e  sWiie's  that 
travellers,  aiTd  tbe  (jo^uldUon  at  lar^'e 
insiiuctively   have    recourse^    as   the 
iDi>!^t  tlTfCtual  weApou  A'^ainst  tlie  ks- 
saults  of  the  du^s.**     The  llcit^'ti  shbt 
of  pebbles,  )iowevei',  or  even  stones 
equal  to  ^i[^eoh*8  en^t^  would  avail 
nutbing  ;  "  those  selected  are  8eldf>m 
smaller  than  a  man,  exerting  his  full 
force,  ^n  eonveiviemiy  lifk  and  throw 
wi»b   one  halid.*^     Thendip,  fh  fhct, 
Inifl  h-otil  flo  other  baus^.  coined  Xai 
Ar  Mare  dhaerves)  the  Aifiieric  ae- 
fit^  nation  of  sach  stone's,  via.  chermh' 
dianp  or  haodliil ;  of  Wntch  he  also 
diet  Ibo  definitBoo  given  bj  Lociao, 
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lilio's  ^f/jo^x^^uf,  a  UAd-fiflih^  iMe. 
Ninety  JieneffiiiofiS  have  pk&sed  litiCd 
th'^  Tnjkii  w<if,  Mhd  eMcH  of  the  hinet^ 
has  tised  the  sabe  hoimiifill  ^A^Mx\\i, 
All  readers  of  (he  Itimt  ihhsi  i-^fiieffi- 
bcr  how  bftef)  Alax.  or  H^ctof;  took 
lip  chermadid,  «  shch  as  twice  flv^  (lidfi 
in  our  He^eiieraie  &njl  coUld  barely 
lift;"  laiinching  tHeni  Hi  ll^Kt-krmed 
fbes,  who  i^osilivelj'  wuuld  htSt  6i>H)d 
nearer  to  taRd  their  Just  sHai-o  of  thd 
sword  or  i^ear.  •*  The  we*«{)oH  li  Ih^ 
ihofe  effectual,  dwin^  to  the  iUitui*e  of 
ihe  rock  itself,  brolen  as  it  is  in  it^ 
whole  surface  ihlo  angular  aihd  sharp- 
tioijited  iiipqnaliiies,  which  add  greiitl^ 
to  IHe  8«vei-lt)[  of  the  wotitid  inflicted. 
Hence*  ks  liibsi  tr}ivellei*s  will  have 
experieiiced,  a  fall  liixion^si  the  Greek 
rbcK's  is  iiniisually  painful."  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  Hoiher  familiar  Hot 
only  with  the  use  of  the  wea|)on,  bilk 
with  its  finest  external  ''devdop. 
tneiit."  Not  onljr  the  stone  thust  be  k 
bouncer,  a  che'rMadinn,  with  »oiiie  of 
the  propei-ties  (we  t)eli(iv^)  iharliing  a 
{tood  cricket^  ball,  but  it  uu^ht  to  be 
ox^iroe/^— such  is  the  Honiei  ic  ei)1ihet  of 
eiiiiearmerit,  his  caries>ing  description 
of  a  ffood  braihei-iiiz.  **phnt9n(f,j'a/yge<L 
This  fact  bf  the  chtrmadic  weight 
lilached  16  the  ftood  i^ at- stone  eX- 
||)laiti8,  is  Mr  Muirg  ih{;enioUbly  re- 
markis',  a  simile  of  Hurh'er*s,  which 
ouj|lit  to  have  oeen  })tire  hon^^i^se  ft^ir 
Fojie  and  CowjVer*  vik.  thai  In  dd- 
scribin^  a  deiise  mist,  siicH  as  we 
foolishly  rniaftiue  t)ecnliar,(6  bur  own 
British  climate,  and  meaning  to  say 
Ihal  a  man  could  scarcely  descry  an 
blj^^t  somewhat  a- head  of  hi^  owA 
sta'ttoh.  He  says,  Toa^ov  r/f  r^'jrt'htvffatt 
otf-ov  r's^<  \kft»  7)79/ :  to  fir  does  man 
iee  las  %e  hurttt  a  stone,  Nitw,  in  the 
skinniAh  of  "bickering,"  this* would 
Ir^tib  no  great  liihitaiiob  of  'eye^'^ght. 
*•  Wbvf  man',  hoW  filr  woulU  ^oh  see  ? 
Would  J  oil  see  rotlnd  a  eumejr  ?"  "A 
shot  «»f  several  huhdred  y'ar^!<,"  iays 
Mr  ^iiire;  "  were  no  great  feit  Tor  k 
countrv  lad  well  skilled  in  the  aH  of 
stone-t  tirowiiij^."  Biii  tbfs  \%  hot  ho- 
mer's iheabi'ng— "  The  clotid  oT  fliisV' 
(.which  w^nt  before  an  army  advan- 
cing, and  which  it  is  that  Homer  com- 
1»an^s  tb  k  miat  on  ttie  hilb  pei^eSing 
tbte  lhe)>herdh  "  was  certkinly  mnoh 
dboaer  than  to  Iddiit  of  the  viaw  ei- 
tend1n|;  to  sucb  k  distance.  In  tbe 
Homeric  sense,  as  allusiV^  to  the 
bnrh'i/j^  of  tbe  pohderoiii  chermddiah, 
the  0gure  ia  correct  and  ex]prelbsiTe/' 


128  Modern 

And  here»  as  every  where»  we  see  the 
Horatiaa  parenthesis  upon  Hoaier»  as 
one,  qw  nil  molUur  inepte,  who  never 
spealu  vaguely^  never  wants  a  reason, 
and  never  loses  sight  of  a  reality*  am- 
ply sustained.  Here,  then,  is  a  local 
resource  to  the  British  tourist  besides 
the  imported  one  of  the  bull-dog.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that,  except  where 
the  dogs  are  preternatural ly  Hudacious, 
a  mere  hint  of  the  chermadiuu  suffices. 
Late  in  our  own  experience,  too  late 
fur  glory,  we  made  the  discovery  that 
all  dogs  have  a  mysterious  reverence 
for  a  trundling  stoue.  It  calls  off 
attention  from  the  human  object,  and 
strikes  alarm  into  the  caitiiTs  mind. 
He  thinks  the  stone  alive.  Upon  this 
bint  we  found  that  it  was  po&sible  to 
improve:  stooping  down,  we  *'  made 
believe"  to  iauncti  a  stone,  when,  in 
fact,  we  had  none;  aud  the  effrct 
generally  followed.  So  well  is  this 
understood  in  Greece,  that,  according 
to  a  popular  opinion  reported  by  Mr 
Mure,  tbe  prevailing  habit  in  Grecian 
dogs,  as  well  as  bitches,  of  absenting 
themselves  from  church,  growF  out  of 
the  frequent  bowings  aud  genuflexions 
practiced  in  the  course  of  the  service. 
The  congregation,  oue  aud  all,  simul- 
taneously stoop;  the  dog's  wickedness 
has  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  that  act :  it  is  a  symbol 
but  too  significant  to  his  conscience ; 
and  he  takes  to  his  heels  with  the  be- 
lief that  a  whole  salvo  of  101  chcr^ 
madia  are  fdsteuing  on  his  devoted 
••liurdies." 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  suggestion  at 
once  practically  useful,  and  which 
furuithes  more  than  une  important 
elucidation  to  passages  in  Humer  hi- 
therto uuintelligible.  Forthesakeof 
one  other  such  passage,  we  shall,  be- 
fore dismissing  the  su^jt'Ct,  pause  up- 
on a  novel  fact  commuuicated  by  Mr 
Mure,  which  is  equa  ly  seasonable  as 
a  new  Homeric  light,  and  as  a  ser- 
viceable hint  in  a  situation  of  extre- 
mity. 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  under 
Pope*8  version  from   Odyssey,   xiv. 


Grtece,  [^^T* 

29,  what  is  tbe  meaning  of  that  sin- 
gular couplet— 

**  Down  sate  the  sage  ;   and  caations  to 

withstand. 
Let  fall  tbe  oflsnsive  tnmdieoii  from  Ins 

hand."* 

Mr  Mure*s  very  singular  explana- 
tion will  remind  the  naturalist  of 
something  resembling  it  in  ihe  habiis 
of  buffaloes.  Dampier  mentions  a 
ca^e,  which  he  witnessed  in  some  isl- 
and with  a  Malay  population,  where 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  continued  to  de- 
scribe concentric  circles,  by  coittinu* 
ally  narrowing  around  a  party  of 
sailors  ;  and  at  last  submitted  only  to 
the  control  of  children  not  too  Jar  be^ 
yond  the  state  of  infancy.  The  white 
breed  of  wild  cattle,  once  so  well- 
known  at  Lord  Tankerville's  in  Nur* 
thumberlaud,  and  at  one  |>oint  iu  the 
south-west  of  Suutlaud,  had  a  similar 
instinct  fur  regulating  ihefury  uf  their 
own  attack :  but  it  was  understood 
that  when  the  final  circle  had  been 
woven,  the  »pell  was  perfect ;  and  ttiat 
the  herd  would  *<do  business"  most 
effectually.  As  respects  the  Homei  ic 
case,  **  I,"  (says  Mr  Mure,)  **  am  pro- 
bably not  ttie  only  reader  who  has 
been  puzzled  to  understand  the  olject 
of  this  manoeuvre**  (the  sitting  dowu) 
**  on  the  part  of  the  hero.  I  wa^  tirtt 
led  to  appreciate  its  full  value  in  the 
following  manner: — At  Argos  one 
evening,  at  the  table  of  G.>neral 
Gordon,"  (then  comnianding-iii-chief 
throughout  the  Morea,  and  tbe  best 
historian  of  the  Greek  revolution,  but 
who  aubsequently  resigned,  aud  dird 
in  the  spring  uf  1841,  at  his  seat  in 
Aberdeenshire,)  *<  ttie  conversation 
happened  to  turo,  as  it  frequently  does 
where  tourists  are  in  company,  on 
this  very  subject  of  ihe  buniber  and 
fierceness  of  the  Gtecian  dogs  ;  when 
one  of  the  company  remarked  that  he 
knew  of  a  very  simple  expedient  for 
appea>ing  their  fury.  Happening  on 
a  journey  to  miss  his  road,  and  being 
overtaken  by  darkneea,  he  sought  re- 
fuge for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  set- 


*  As  respects  the  eUgance  of  this  translation,  there  is  good  reason  to  warn  the  reader 
—that  mach  of  the  Otly8s«*y  was  let  off  by  contract,  hke  any  poor.house  proposal  for 
"clods"  and  *' stickinf(s '*  oF  be»f,  to  low  undertakers,  such  as  Broome  and  Pmton. 
Considering  the  ample  fortune  which  Pope  dr«w  from  tbe  whole  work,  we  have  oftva 
been  struck  hy  the  inrzplicahle  indulgence  with  which  this  scandalou*  partttioo  is  treated 
by  Pope's  biographers.  It  is  simply  tbe  lowest  act  of  self-degradation  ever  connected 
with  literature. 
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tlemflot  by  tho  waysMe*  As  he  ap- 
proftchedf  tb^  dogi  rnabed  out  opoo 
bioB)  aod  Iba  eoiueqiMiMWB  might 
haye  bean  8eiioai»  had  be  aot  been 
leteued  by  an  old  sbef^erd,  (tbe  En- 
xDeus  of  tbe  fold,)  who,  after  pelting 
of  bit  asBailaotey  gave  him  a  hospita- 
ble reeeption  in  his  but.  The  guest 
made  leme  remark  on  the  seal  of  bis 
doffSy  and  on  the  danger  to  vhich  lie 
had  been  exposed  from  their  attack. 
Tbe  old  man  replied  <*  that  it  was  his 
ovn  faulty  ftom  not  taking  the  eusto- 
maiy  prscantion  in  snch  an  emergen** 
cj  I  that  be  ought  to  bare  stopped^ 
aad  mte  dmm  until  some  person  came 
to  protect  him-**  Here  we  have  the 
Tsry  set  of  Ulysses ;  with  the  aeoes- 
sary  eircumstanoe  that  he  laid  aside 
his  arms  i  after  which,  the  two  par- 
tial were  under  a  provisional  treaty. 
And  Adam  Smith's  doubtful  assump- 
tion that  dogs  are  incapable  of  ez' 
cfaaDge>  or  reciprocal  understandlogt 
saoms  still  more  doubtful.  As  this 
expedient  was  new  to  the  traveller^ 
*^he  made  some  further  enquiries; 
aod  was  assured  tbat»  if  any  person  in 
8oeh  a  predicament  will  simply  seat 
himself  en  tbe  ground,  laying  aside 
bis  irespon  of  defence,  the  dogs  will 
also  squat  in  a  eircle  round  him ;  that, 
as  loog  as  be  remains  quiet,  tb^  will 
follow  his  eaample ;  but  that,  as  soon 
as  be  rises  aad  moves  ibrws^rd,  they 
will  renew  their  sssault.  This  story» 
though  told  Without  the  least  reference 
to  tbe  Odyssey,  at  once  brought 
home  to  my  own  mind  tbe  seene  at 
tbe  fbUi  of  Sum0us  with  the  most 
Tifid  leaUty.  The  existence  of  the 
ciistem  was  confirmed  by  other  per- 
sons prssent,  from  their  own  observa 


Greece  ?  What  motives  are  there  to 
a  tour  so  costly  ?  What  are  the  Pros, 
supponng  the  Cow  dismissed  ?  This 
is  a  more  difficult  question  than  is 
imagined :  so  dilRcnlt,  that  most  peo- 
ple set  out  without  wafting  for  the  an- 
swer :  they  travel  first,  and  leave  to 
providential  contingencies  the  chance 
that,  on  a  review  of  the  tour  in  its 
course^  some  adequate  motive  may 
suggest  itself.  Certainly  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  word  Greece  siready  in 
itself  contains  an  adequate  motive; 
and  we  do  not  deny  that  a  young  man, 
full  of  animal  ardour  and  high  classi- 
cal recollections,  may,  without  blame, 
give  way  to  the  mere  instincts  of  wan- 
dering. It  is  a  fine  thing  to  bundle 
up  your  tnipa  at  an  hour's  warning, 
and  fixing  your  eye  upon  some  bright 
particular  star,  to  say — **  I  will  travel 
after  thee :  I  will  have  no  other  mark: 
I  will  chase  thy  rising  or  thy  set- 
ting:" that  is,  on  Mr  Wordsworth's 
hint  derived  from  a  Scottish  lake,  to 
move  on  a  general  el]({ect  of  stepping 
Ufedwards,  or  itepping  eatiUoardi.  But 
there  are  few  men  qualified  to  travdj 
who  stand  in  this  free  *' unhoused*' 
condition  of  license  to  spend  money, 
to  lose  time,  or  to  court  peril.  In  bi^ 
lanoing  tlie  pretensions  of  different 
regions  to  a  oistiDction  so  costly  as  an 
effeciuQi  tour,  money  it  is,  simply  the 
consideration  of  coat,  which  fer^bes 
the  chief  or  sole  ground  of  administra- 
tion; having  but  £100  disposable  in 
any  one  summer,  a  man  finds  his  field 
of  choice  circumscribed  at  once :  and 
rare  is  the  household  that  can  allow 
twice  that  sum  annually.  He  contents 
himself  with  the  Rbine^  or  possiWy,  if 
more  adventurous*  he  may  explore  the 


tion  or  experienoe."     Yet,  what  if    passes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  be  may  un« 


the  night  were  such  as  is  often  fovqd 
even  in  Soiithena  Greece  during  win. 
ter-«  black  ftost;  aad  that  all  tbe 
balligeients  were  iband  in  the  mom- 
iog  symmetrically  grouped  aspetri- 
faetiotts?  However,  here  again  we 
have  ^e  Ifomer  gm  nil  mMw  inep(e» 
who  addressed  a  people  of  known  ha- 
bits. Yet  qv^re — as  a  matter  of  some 
moment  for  Homeric  disputes — ^were 
these  habits  of  Ionian  colonies,  or  ex- 
eUttively  of  Greece  Proper  ? 

Bat  enough  of  the  repulsive  features 
10  Greek  traTelting.  We,  ibr  our  part, 
have  endeaToored  to  meet  them  with 
remedies  Itoth  good  and  novel.  Now 
let  us  tarn  to  a  different  question. 


thread  the  maaes  of  romantic  Au- 
vergncu  or  make  a  stretch  even  to  the 
Western  Alps  of  Savoy. 

But,  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  Levant — these  be  re- 
signs to  richer  men ;  to  those  who  can 
command  from  three  to  ^y^  hundred 
pounds.  And  nexti  having  submitted 
to  this  preliminary  limitation  of  radinsy 
he  is  guided  in  selecting  from  what 
remains  by  some  indistinct  prejudice 
of  his  esrly  reading.  Many  are  they 
in  England  who  start  witn  a  blind 
faith,  inherited  from  Mrs  Radcli£Ee's 
romances,  and  thousands  beside,  tba^ 
in  Southern  France  or  in  Itdy,  ^m 
the  Milanese  down  to  the  nffthesi 


What  are  the  positive  attractions  of    nook  of  the  Sicilies,  it  is  physically 
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impossible  for  the  tourist  to  go  wrong. 
And  thos  it  happens,  that  a  spectacle, 
somewhat  painfal  to  good  sense,  is 
'  annually  renewed  of  confiding  house- 
holds leaving  a  real  Calabria  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire or  DeTonshire,  for  dreary 
sunburned  flats  in  Bavaria,  in  Pro- 
yence,  in  Languedoc,  or  in  the  "  Le- 
gations** of  the  Papal  territory.  *'  Vin- 
tagers/* at  a  distance,  how  romantic  a 
sound  I     Hops — on  the  other  hand — 
how  mercenary,  nay,  how  culinary,  by 
the  feeling  connected  with  their  use, 
or  their  taxation  I  Arcadian  shepherds 
again,  or  Sicilian  from  the  ''  bank  of 
delicate  Galesus,**  can  these  be  other 
than  poetic  ?     The  hunter  of  the  Al- 
pine ibex — can  he  be  other  than  pic- 
turesque ?     A  sandled  monk  mysteri- 
ously cowled,  and    in  the  distance, 
(but  be  sure  of  that  /)  a  band  of  rob- 
bers reposing  at  noon  amidst  some 
Salvator- Rosa  >  looking    solitudes    of 
Calabria — how  often  have  such  ele- 
ments, semi-consciously  grouped,  and 
flashing  upon  the  indistinct  mirrors 
lighted  up  by  early  reading,  seduced 
English  good  sense  into  undertakings 
terminating  in  angry  disappointment! 
We  acknowledge  that  the  English  are 
the  only  nation  under  this  romantic 
delusion :  but  so  saying,  we  pronounce 
a  yery  mixed  censure  upon  our  coun- 
try.    In  itself,  it  is  certainly  a  folly, 
which  other  nations  (Germany  ex- 
cepted) are  not  aboye,  but  below :  a 
folly  which  presupposes  a  most  re- 
markable distinction  for  our  literature, 
significant  in  a  high  moral  degree. 
The  plain  truth  is — that  Southern  Eu- 
rope has  no  romance  in  its  household 
literature ;  has  not  an  organ  for  com- 

Srehending  what  it  is  that  we  mean 
y  Radcliffian  romance.    The  old  an- 
cestral romance  of  knightly  adventure, 
the  Sangrealf  the  Round  Table,  &c., 
exists  for  Southern  Europe  as  an  an- 
tiquarian subject ;  or,  if  treated  aes- 
thetically, simply  as  a  subject  adapted 
to  the  ludicrous.     And  the  secondary 
romance  of  our  later  literature  is  to 
the  south  unintelligible.    No  French- 
man, Spaniard,  or  Italian,  at  all  com- 
prehends the  grand  poetic  feeling  em- 
ployed and  nursed  by  narrative  fic- 
tions through  the  last  seventy  years  in 
England,   though    connected  by  us 
with  their  own  supposed  scenery. 

Generally,  in  speaking  of  Southern 
Europe,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
idea  of  heightening  any  of  the  grander 
passions  by  association  with  the  sha« 


dowy  and  darker  forms  of  natural 
scenery,  heaths,  mountainous  raoessesy 
**  forests  drear,**  or  the  sad  desolation 
of  a  silent  sea-shore,  of  the  desert,  or 
of  the  ocean,  is  an  idea  not  developed 
amongst  them,  nor  capable  of  com> 
bluing  with  their  cerious  feelings.  By 
the  evidence  of  their  literature,  viz.  of 
their  poetry,  their  drama,  their  no- 
vels, it  is  an  interest  to  which  the 
whole  race  is  deaf  and  blind.      A 
Frenchman  or  an  Italian  (for  the  Ita- 
lian, in  many  features  of  Gallic  insen- 
sibility, will  be  found  ultra- Galiiean) 
can  understand  a  state  in  which  the 
moving  principle  is  sympathy  with  the 
world  of  conscience.      Not  that  his 
own  country  will  furnish  him  with 
any  grand  exemplification  of  such  an 
interest ;  but,  merely  as  a  human  be- 
ing, he  cannot  escape  from  a  certain  de- 
gree of  human  sympathy  with  thedread 
tumults  going  on  in  that  vast  theatre 
—a  conscience-haunted  mind.    So  far 
he  stands  on  common  ground;  bnt 
how  this  mode  of  shedding  terror  can 
borrow  any  alliance   from  chapels, 
from  ruins,  from  monastic  piles,  from 
Inquisition  dungeons    inscrutable  to 
human  justice,  or  dread  confessionals, 
— all  this  is  unfathomably  mysterious 
to  Southern  Europe.     The  Southern 
imagination  is  passively  and  abjecdy 
dependant  on  social  interests ;    and 
these  must  conform  to  modem  types. 
Hence,  partly,  the  reason  that  only  the 
British  travel.    The  German  is  gene- 
rally  too  poor.     The  Frenchman  de- 
sires nothing  but  what  he  finds  at 
home:   having  Paris  at  hand,  why 
should  he  seek  an  inferior  Paris  in  dis- 
tant lands?  To  an  Englishman  this 
demur  could  seldom  exist.     He  may 
think,  and,  with  introductions  into  the 
higher  modes  of  aristocratic  life,  he 
may  know  that  London  and  St  Peters- 
burg are  far  more  magnificent  capitals 
than  Paris ;  but  that  will  not  repel  his 
travelling  instincts.   A  superior  Lon- 
don he  does  not  credit  or  desire;  bnt 
what  he  seeks  is  not  a  superior,  it  is  a 
difierent,  life*; — not  new  degrees  of 
old  things,  but  new  kineb  of  experi- 
ence are  what  he  asks.     His  scue  of 
conception  is  ampler ;  whereas,  ^ne- 
rally,  the  Frenchman  is  absorbed  into 
one  ideal.      Why  else    is  it,  tha^ 
after  you   have  allowed  fbr  a  few 
Frenchmen  carried  of  necessity  into 
foreign  lands  by  the  diplomatic  con* 
cems  of  so  vast  a  country,  and  for  a 
few  artists   travelling   in    quest  of 
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^aia  or  improTemeDtj  wo  hear  of  no 
French  travellers  as  a  class  ?    And 
why  is    it   ihatj  except  as  regards 
Egjpt,  where  there  happens  to  lurk  a 
secret  political  object  in  reversion  for 
France>  German  literature  builds  in 
its  historic  or  antiquarian  researches 
almost  exclusively  upon  English  tra- 
vellers ?  Our  travellers  may  happen 
or  not  to  be  professional ;  but  they  are 
never  found  travelling  for  professional 
objects.     Some  have  been  merchants 
or  bankers,  many  have  been  ecclesi- 
astics; but  neither  commercial  nor  cle- 
rical or  religious  purposes  have  fur- 
nished any  working  motive,  unless 
where*  as  express  missionaries,  they 
have  prepared  their  readers  to  expect 
such  a  bias  to  their  researches.    Colo- 
nel  Leake,  the  most  accurate  of  tra- 
Tellers,  is  a  soldier ;  and  in  reviewing 
the  field  of  Marathon,  of  Platsea,  and 
others    deriving  their  interest  from 
later  wars,  he  makes  a  casual  nse  of 
bis  soldiership.      Captain  Beaufort, 
ag^ain,  as  a  sailor,  uses  his  nautical 
skill  where  it  is  properly  called  for. 
But  io  the  larger  proportions  of  their 
works,  even  the  professional  are  not 
profesuonal ;  whilst  such  is  our  aca- 
demic discipline,   that  all  alike  are 
scholars.     And  in  this  quality  of  me- 
rit the  author  before  us  nolds  a  dibdn- 
guisbed  rank.  He  is  no  artist,  though 
manifesting  the  eye  learned  in  art  and 
in  landscape.  He  is  not  professionally 
a  soldier;  he  is  so  only  by  thatsecond-> 
ary  tie  which,  in  our  island,  connects 
the  landed  aristocracy  with  the  landed 
militia ;  yet  though  not,  in  a  techni- 
cal sense,  military,  he  disputes,  with 
such  as  artf  difficult  questions  of  Greek 
martial  history.  He  is  no  regular  agri- 
culturist, yet  he  conveys  a  good  ge- 
neral impression  of  the  Greek  condi- 
tion with  relation  to  landed  wealth  or 
landed  skill,  as  modified  at  this  mo- 
ment by  the  unfortunate  restraints  on 
a  soil  handed  over,  in  its  best  parts,  by 
a  Turkish  aristocracy  that  had  en- 
grossed them,  to  a  Bavarian  that  can- 
not use  them.     In  short,  Mr  Mure  is 
nmply  a  territorial  gentleman ;  ele- 
vated enough  to  have  stood  a  contest 
for  the  representation  of  a  great  Scot- 
tish county  ;  of  general  information  ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  is  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar ;  which  latter  fact  we 
gatiier,  not  from  any  thing  we  have 
beard,  but  from  these  three  indications 
meeting  together ; — 1.  That  his  ver- 
bal use  of  Greek,  in  trying  the  true 


meaning  of  names,  (such  as  Mycene, 
the  island  of  Asteris,  &c.,)  is  original 
as  well  as  accurate.  2.  That  his  dis- 
play of  reading  (not  volunteered  or 
selected,  but  determined  by  accidents 
of  local  suggestion^  is  ample.  3. 
That  the  frugality  of  his  Greek  cita- 
tions is  as  remarkable  as  their  perti- 
nence.  He  is  never  tempted  into  trite 
references  ;  nor  ever  allows  his  page 
to  be  encumbered  by  more  of  such 
learning  than  is  severely  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  general  motives 
for  travelling,  his  for  Greece  had  na- 
turally some  relation  to  his  previous 
reading ;  but  perhaps  an  occasional 
cause,  making  his  true  motives  ope- 
rative, may  have  been  his  casual  prox- 
imity to  Greece  at  starting — for  he 
was  t)ien  residing  in  Italy.  Others, 
however,  amongst  those  qualified  to 
succeed  him,  wanting  this  advantage, 
will  desire  some  positive  objects  of  a 
high  value,  in  a  tour  both  difficult  as 
regards  hardships,  costly,  and  too  te- 
dious, even  with  the  aids  of  steam,  for 
those  whose  starting  point  is  England. 
These  objects,  real  or  imaginary,  in  a 
Greek  tour,  co-extensive  with  the  new 
limits  of  Greek  jurisdiction,  let  us  now 
review : — 

I.  The  Greek  Peopk.^lt  is  with  a 
view  to  the  Greeks  personally,  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  in 
one  sense  at  least,  viz.  as  occupants  of 
the  Greek  soil,  represent  the  ancient 
classical  Greeks,  that  the  traveller  will 
undertake  this  labour.     Representa- 
tives in  one  sense !   Why,  how  now  ? 
are  they  not  such  in  all  senses  ?  Do 
they  not  trace  their  descent  from  the 
classical  Greeks  ?*'   We  are  sorry  to 
say  not ;  or  in  so  doubtful  a  way,  that 
the  interest  derived  from  that  source 
is  too  languid  to  sustain  itself  against 
the  opposing  considerations.     Some 
authors  have  peremptorily  denied  that 
one  drop  of  genuine  Grecian  blood, 
transmitted  from  the  countrymen  of 
Pericles,  now  flows  in  the  veins  of  any 
Greek  subject.  Falmereyer,  the  Ger- 
man, is  at  the  head  (we  believe)  of 
those  who  take  that  view.    And  many 
who  think  Falmereyer  in  excess,  make 
these  unpleasant  concessions;  viz.  1st, 
that  in  Athens  and  throughout  Attica^ 
where,  by  special    preference,   one 
would  wish  to  see  the  Grecian  .cast  of 
face  predominating,  there^  to  a  single 
familv  almost,  you  may  affirm  all  to 
be  Albanian.    Well ;  but  wh^t  is  AI- 
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baniaii?  For  the  Albanian  raee,  find  in  the  children  of  khmael*  and 
as  having  its  headqnarters  in  re-  the  children  of  his  half  brother  the 
gions  once  undoubtedly  occupied  by  patriarch  Isaac.  Yet,  in  that  case^ 
a  Greek  race,  Epirusy  for  instance,  where  wonld  hare  been  the  mirscu- 
Acarnania,  ^c,  may  still  be  Grecian  Ions  unity  of  race  predicted  for  these 
by  descent :  but  unfortunately  it  is  two  nations  exdnslvely  by  the  Scrip, 
not  so.  The  Albanians  are  no  more  tnres  ?  The  fact  is,  the  foar  nations 
Grecian,  and  notoriously  no  more  re*  mentioned  have  been  so  profoundly 
present  the  old  legitimate  Greeks,  changed  by  deluges  of  foreign  cod- 
who  thumped  the  Persians  and  whom  quest  or  foreign  intrusion,  that  At  this 
the  Romans  thumped,  than  the  mo-  day,  perhaps,  no  solitary  individual 
dem  English  represent  the  Britons,  eould  be  found,  whose  ancestral  line 
or  the  modern  Lowland  Scotch  repre-  had  not  been  confounded  with  other 
sent  the  Scoti,  of  the  centuries  imme^  bloods.  The  Arahs  only  and  tbe 
diately  following  the  Christian  era.  Jews,  are  under  no  suspicion  of  this 
Both  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  hybrid  mixture.  Vast  deserts,  which 
for  the  first  five  centuries  after  the  insulate  one  side  of  the  Arabian  pen- 
Christian  era,  were  ranging  the  fo-  insula;  the  sea,  which  insulaCes  the 
rests  of  north  Germany  or  of  southern  other  sides,  have,  with  other  causes, 
Sweden.  The  men  who  fought  with  preserved  the  Arab  blo6d  from  ail 
CsBsar,  if  now  represented  at  all,  are  general  attaint  of  Its  puritj.  Cere- 
so  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  or  other  monies,  institutions,  awful  scruples  of 
western  recesses  of  the  island.  And  conscience,  and  through  many  oen- 
the  Albanians  are  held  to  be  a  Scla-  tnries,  misery  and  legal  persecution, 
todIc  race— such  at  least  is  the  accre-  have  maintained  a  still  more  impass- 
dited  theory ;  so  that  modem  Greece  able  gulf  between  the  Jews  and 
is  connected  with  Russia,  not  merely  other  races.  Spain  is  the  only  Chris, 
by  the  bond  of  a  common  chnroh,  but  tian  land  where  the  native  blood  was 
also  by  blood,  since  the  Russian  people  at  any  time  intermingled  with  the 
is  the  supreme  branch  of  the  Sclavo-  Jewish  {  and  hence  one  cause  for  the 
nic  race.  This  is  the  first  concession  early  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition  in 
made  which  limits  any  remnant  of  the  that  country  more  than  elsewhere ; 
true  Greek  blood  to  parts  of  the  an-  hence  also  the  horror  of  a  Jewish 
oient  Hellas  not  foremost  in  general  taint  in  the  Spanish  hidalgo ;  Jadaism 
Interest,  nor  most  likely  to  be  visited,  masqning  itself  in  Christianity,  was  so 

A  second  is,  that,  if  any  claim  to  a  keenly  suspected,  or  so  haughtily  dis- 

true  Grecian  descent  does  exist  exten-  claimed,  simply  because  so  iitrgely  it 

sively,  it  must  be  looked  for  amongst  existed.     It  was,  however,  under  a 

Bdahometan  clans,  descended  from  re.  very  peculiar  state  of  society,  that, 

negades  of  former  days,  now  con^  even  during  an  Interval,  and  in  a  cor- 

founded  with  other  Mussulmans  eject-  ner,   Jews  could  have   intermarried 

ed  from  Greece,  and  living  in  Thrace,  with  Christians.    Generally,  the  in« 

or  other  regions  under  the  Sultanas  tensity  of  reciprocal  hatred,  long  op- 

sceptre.    But  even  here  the  purity  of  presslve  upon  the  one  side,  deep  de- 

the  descent  is  in  the  last  degree  un<«  gradation  upon  the  other,  perpetuated 

certain.  the  alienation,  had  the  reptilsion  of 

This  case  is  remarkable.   From  the  creeds  even  relaxed.     And  hence,  at 

stationary  character  of  all  things  In  this  day,  the  intense  purity  of  tbe 

tbe  East,  there  was  a  probability  be-  Jewish  blood,  through  probably  more 

forehand,  that  several  nations — as  in  than  six  millions  of  individuals, 

particular,  four  that  we  will  mention:  But  with  respect  to  the  Grecians, 

the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  the  Per*  as  no  barrier  has  ever  existed  between 

iians,  the  Affgbans — should  have  pre-  them  and  any  other*  race  than  the 

sented  the  same  purity  of  descent,  Turks,  and  these  only  in  the  shape  of 

untainted  by  alien  blood,  which  we  religions  scruples,  which  on  one  side 


*  Some  wfll  t^rge  the  intolerance  of  the  Greeks  for  Christians  of  the  Latin  church. 

'  But  that  did  not  Under  alliances,  and  aitibitlous  attempts  at  such  alliances,  whh  their 

Veaeiian  lA^stei^  In  ihe  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  h6oses.    Witness  the  infemal 

ifrodties  by  wkIA  Ae  Vtnetfan  gotenmeat  a¥enged  at  time^  what  they  viewed  is 

ni^ardoBihie  p^sunipUon.     Satf  thenr  owa  rieOrds. 
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had  tbe  higlrast  political  tempUtiQn  to 
give  wajr«  th«r«  was  do  pledge  stronger 
thai}  individual  char^t^r*  there  could 
b«  no  national  or  corporate  pledge* 
for  tbe  maintopanoe  of  this  insulation. 
As  tt^erofore^  in  maajr  recorded  cases* 
tlia  strongest  barrier  (viz,  that  against 
Mahometan  alliaDces)  la  known  to 
hava  glten  way*  as  in  other  oases  lO- 
numerable,  but  forgotten,  it  must  be 
prosnnied  to  have  giveo  way;  tHis 
inference  follows,  viz.  that  if  any  where 
the  Grecian  blood  remains  in  purity, 
the  fact  will  .be  entirely  without  evi- 
dence; and  for.  us,  tbe  result  will  be 
the  same  as  if  the  fact  bad  no  exist- 
enee.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
sity, if  our  own  opinion  were  asked  as 
to  the  probability,  that  in  any  situa- 
tion a  true  Greek* blooded  population 
yet  survives  at  this  day,  we  should 
answer  tbst»  if  any  where,  it  will  be 
found  in  tbe  most  sterile  of  the  Greek 
islands.  Yet,  even  there  the  ba^e  pro- 
bability of  such  a  result  will  have 
been  open  to  many  disturbances )  and 
espeeially,  if  the  island  happen  to  be 
much  in  the  way  ef  navigators,  or  the 
harbours  happen  to  be  convenient,  or 
if  it  happen  to  furnish  a  good  stage  In 
a  auceession  of  stages,  (according  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  Mediterranean 
seamanship,)  or  if  it  possessed  towns 
oontaining accumulations  of  provisions 
or  other  stores,  or  offered  good  water- 
ing-piaoea;  under  any  of  these  en- 
dowments, an  island  might  be  tempt- 
ing to  pirates,  or  to  roving  adven- 
turers, or  to  remote  overpeopled  parts 
of  Italy*  Africa.  Asia  Minor,  /kc. }  in 
short,  to  any  vicious  city  where  but 
one  man  amongst  tbe  poorer  classes 
knew  the  local  invitations  to  murder- 
oos  aggressions.  Under  so  many  con  • 
tingeoeies  operative  through  so  many 
oentaries,  and  revolutions  so  vast  upon 
nations  so  multiplied,  we  believe  that 
even  a  poor  unproductive  soil  is  no 
absolute  pledge  for  non-molestation 
to  the  most  obscure  of  recesses. 

For  instanee»  tbe  poorest  district  of 
tbe  Urge  island  Crete*  might  (if  any 
eottid)  be  presumed  to  have  a  true 
Greek  population.  There  is  little  to 
be  found  in  that  district  beyond  the 
means  of  bare  subsistence  3  and  (con- 
sidering tbe  prodigioua  advantages  of 
tbe  ground  for  defensive  war)  little  to 
be  looked  for  by  an  invader  but  bard 
knocks*  *f  more  kicks  than  balfjpence," 
ao  long  aa  there  was  any  indigenous 
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population  to  stand  up  andUok.  But 
often  it  must  have  happened  in  a  course 
of  centuries^  that  plague,  smalUpox, 
cholera,  the  sweating,  sickness,  pr 
other  scourges  of  universal  Europe 
and  Asia^  would  absolutely  depopu- 
late a  region  no  larger  than  an  island ; 
as  lo  fact,  within  our  brief  knowledge 
of  the  New  Hollanders,  has  happened 
through  small- pox  alone*  |o  entire 
tribes  of  those  savages  1  aiid,  upon  a 
scale  still  more  awful*  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  In  such  cases*  mere 
strangers  would  oftentimes  enter  upon 
the  lands  as  a  derelict.  The  Sfakiaos 
in  that  recess  of  Crete  which  we  have 
noticed,  are  not  supposed  by  scholars 
to  be  a  true  Grecian  race ;  nor  do  wo 
account  them  such.  And  one  reason 
of  our  own,  superadded  to  tiie  com- 
mon reasons  against  allowing  a  Greek 
origin,  is  this: — The  Sfakians  urea 
large- limbed*  fine-looking  race,  moro 
resembling  the  Wullachians  whom  we 
have  already  noticed,  than  the  other 
races  of  Crete,  or  tbe  other  Greek 
•islanders ;  and,  like  the  Wallaohians, 
are  often  of  colossal  stature.  But  the 
classical  Greeks,  we  are  pretty  cer- 
tain, were  a  raice  of  little  men.  Wc 
have  more  arguments  than  oue  for 
this  belief.  But  one  will  be  sufficiep?. 
That  Athenian  painter,  who  recorded 
the  battlb  of  Marathon  in  fresco  upon 
the  walls  of  a  portico,  was  fined  for 
representing  the  Persians  as  conspi- 
cuously taller  than  the  Greeks.  Bnt 
why? — why  should  any  artist  have 
ascribed  such  ao  advantage  ta  tlio 
enemy,  unless  because  it  was  a  fact  ? 
What  plausible  motive,  other  than  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  can  be  imagined 
in  the  painter  ?  In  reatity>  this  artibt 
proceeded  on  a  general  rule  among6c 
the  Greeks,  and  a  rule  strictly,  if  not 
almost  superstitiously  observed,  and 
of  ancient  establishment,  which  was, 
that  all  conquerors  in  any  contest*  or 
at  any  games,  Olympic,  or  whatsoever 
they  might  be,  were  memorialized  by 
statues  exactly  representing  tbe  liv- 
ing man  in  tbe  year  of  victory,  taken 
even  with  their  personal  defects.  Tho 
dimensions  were  preserved  with  #uch 
painful  fidelity*  as  though  tbe  object 
had  been  to  collect  and  preserve  for 
posterity*  a  series  from  every  ge- 
neration, of  those  men  who  might 
be  presumed  by  their,  trophies  to 
have  been  the  nwdals  by  natural  pre- 
figuration  for  that  fjarticular  gym- 
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nastie  aceomplishment  in  which  they  armies;  and  still  more  on  the  Gredaa 

had   several^   excelled.      [See  the  side^  from  extreme  inaccnracj  in  the 

Acad,   des    Intcriptiont,    about    the  original  reports*  which  was  so  great 

year  1725.]     At  the  time  of  Mara-  that  even  Herodotus,  who  stood  re- 

thoDfl  fought  against  the  Lieutenant  moved  from  Plataea  at  the  time  of 

of  Darius,  the  Olympic  games  had  commencing  his  labours  by  pretty 

existed  for  two  hundred  years,  nUmu  much  the  same  interval  as  we  in  1842 

thirteen ;  and  at  the  closing  battle  of  from  Waterloo,  is  rightly  observed  by 

PUtflBS,  fought  against  the  Lieutenant  Ck>lonel  Leake  (  Travels  in  Greece)  to 

of  Xerxes,  for  two  hundred,  minus  have  stated  to  him  the  Greek  numbers 

only  two.     During  all  this  period,  it  on  the  great  day  of  Platiea,  rather 

is  known  for  certain,  perhaps  even  from  the  basis  of  fixed  rateable  oon- 

from  far  older  times,  that  this  rule  of  tingents  which  each  state  was  bound 

exact  portraiture,  a  rigid  demand  for  to  furnish,  than  of  any  positive  return 

duplicates  or  fac-similes  of  the  indi-  that  he  could  allege.     However,  on 

Tiduai  men,  had  prevailed  in  Greece,  the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  that 

The  enormous   amount   of  Persian  even  at  Platsea,  much  more  at  Mara- 

corpses  buried  by  the  Greeks,  (or  thon,  the  Persians  had  the  advantage 

?erhaps  by  Persian  prisoners,)  in  the  in  numbers.  If,  besides  this  numeriul 
'olyandrium  on  the  field  of  battle,  advantage,  they  had  another  in  qnali- 
would  be  measured  and  observed  by  ties  of  bodily  structure,  the  inference 
the  artists  against  the  public  applies-  was  the  greater  to  the  Grecian  merit, 
tion  for   their   services.      And  the  So  far  from  slighting  a  Persian  ad- 
armour  of  those  select  men-at-arms,  vantage  which  really  existed,  a  Greek 
or  oVx/7«M»  who  had  regular  suits  of  painter  might  rather  be  suspected  of 
armour,  would  remain  for  many  cen-  inventing  one  which  did  not.      We 
turies  suspended  as  consecrated  mm-  apprehend,  however,  that  he  invented 
^fA»r»  in  the  Grecian  temples ;  so  nothing.    For,  besides  that  subiequent 
that  Greek  artists  would  never  want  intercourse  with  Persians  would  nave 
sure  records  of  the  Persian  dimensions,  defeated  the  effect  of  his  repreeenta- 
Were  it  not  for  this  rule,  applied  tion  had  it  reposed  on  a  fiction,  it  is 
sternly  to  all  real  conflicts,  it  might  known  that  the  Greeks  did  not  rightly 
have  been  open  to  imagine  that  the  appreciate  tallness.    **  Proeerity,*^  to 
artist  had  exaggerated  the  f>eisons  of  use   Dr  Johnson's  stately  word  in 
the  enemy  by  way  of  exalting  to  pos-  speaking  of  the  stately  Prussian  re- 
terity  the  terrors  which  their  ances-  giment,  was  underrated  in  Greece ; 
tors  had  faced ;  a  more  logical  vanity  perhaps  for  this  reason,  that  in  some 
than  that  inverse  artifice  imputed  to  principal  gymnastic  contests,  running, 
Alexander,  of  burying  in  the  Puojanb  leaping,  horsemanship,  and  chariot- 
gigantic    mangers  and  hyperbolical  eering,  it  really  uhu  a  disadvantage, 
suits  of  armour,  under  the  conceit  of  And  hence  possibly  arose  a  fact  which 
impressing  remote  ages  with  a  roman-  has  been  often  noticed  with  surprise ; 
tic  idea  of  the  bodily  proportions  in  viz.  that  the  legendary  Hercules  was 
the  men  and  horses  composing  the  never  delineated  by  the  Greek  artists 
elite  of  the  Macedonian  army.     This  as  more  than  an  athletic  man  of  the 
was  the  true  secret  for  disenchanting  ordinary  standard   with    respect    to 
the  martial  pretensions  of  bis  army,  height  and  bulk.     The  Greek  imagi- 
Were  you  indeed  such  colossal  men  ?  nation  was  extravagantly  mastered  by 
In  that  case,  the  less  is  your  merit ;  physical  excellence ;  this  is  proved  by 
of  which  roost  part  belongs  manifestly  the  almost  inconceivable  value  attach- 
to  a  physical  advantage :  and  in  the  ed  to  gymnastic  merit.     Nowhere, 
ages  of  no  gunpowder  the  advantage  except   in   Greece,  coidd  a   lyrical 
was  less  equivocal  than  it  is  at  pre-  enthusiasm  have  been  made  available 
sent.     In  the  other  direction,  the  logic  in  such  a  service.    But  amongst  phy- 
of  the  Greek  artist  who  painted  Ma-  sical  qualities  they  did  not  adequately 
rathon  is  more  cogent.     The  Persians  value  that  of  lofty  stature.     At  all 
were    numerically  superior,    though  events,  the  rule  of  portraiture— >the 
doubtless  this  superiority  has  been  whole  portrait  and  nothing  but  the 
greaUy  exaggerated,  not  wilfully  so  portrait — which  we  have  mentioned 
much  as  from  natural  mistakes  inci-  as  absolute  for  Greece,  ooeieed  the 
dent  to  the  Oriental  composition  of  painter  into  the  advantageoos  distinc- 
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tion  for  the  Peniaiis  which  we  have 
medtioned.  And  thU  rule,  a»  servile 
to  the  foci,  is  decisive  for  the  Greek 
proportions  of  bodj  in  comparison 
with  the  Persian. 

Bat  were  not  some  tribes  amongst 
the  Greeks  celebrated  for  their  sta- 
ture? Yes  ;  the  Daulians,  for  in- 
stanee,  both  men  and  women  :  and  in 
some  modern  tourist  we  remember  a 
distioction  of  the  same  kind  claimed 
for  the  preeeni  occupants  of  Daulis. 
But  the  ancient  claim  had  reference 
only  to  the  Grecian  scale.  Tall,  were 
thej?  Yes,  but  tall  for  Grecians. 
The  Romans  were  possibly  a  shade 
tdlier  than  the  Greeluy  but  they  also 
were  a  little  race  of  men.  This  is 
certain.  And,  if  a  man  were  incau- 
tious  enough  to  plead  in  answer  the 
staDdard  of  the  modern  Italians,  who 
are  often  both  tall  and  athletic,  he 
miut  be  reminded,  that  to  Tramon- 
tanes, in  fact,  such  as  Goths,  Heruli, 
Scyrra,  Lombards,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Rhine,  Lech,  or  Danube, 
luly  is  indebted  for  the  improved 
breed  of  her  carcasses.  Man,  instead 
of  degenerating  according  to  the 
scaodalous  folly  of  books,  very  slowly 
improves  every  where ;  and  the  car- 
ca&aes  of  the  existing  generation, 
weighed  off,  million  for  million,  against 
the  carcasses  of  any  pre-Christian  ge- 
neration, we  feel  confident  would  be 
fuuud  to  have  the  advantage  by  many 
thousands  of  stones  [the  butchers* 
fttooe  is  8  lbs.]  upon  each  million. 
And  imiversally  the  best  pimd  facie 
title  to  a  pore  Greek  descent  will  be 
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an  elegantly  formed  (but  somewhat 
under-sized)  person,  with  a  lively,  ani- 
mated, and  intelligent  physiognomy ; 
of  which  last  may  be  said,  that,  if 
never  in  the  highest  sense  rising  to 
the  noble,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never 
sinks  to  the  brutal.  At  Liverpool  we 
used  to  see  in  one  day  many  hundreds 
of  Greek  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Levant ;  these  were  amongst  the  most 
probable  descendants  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Ion  or  of  QGolus,  and  the 
character  of  their  persons  was  what 
we  describe— short  but  symmetrical 
figures,  and  faces,  upon  the  whole, 
delicately  chiselled.  These  men  ge- 
nerally came  from  the  Greek  islands. 
Meantime,  what  is  Mr  Mure's  opi- 
nion upon  this  much- vexed  question  ? 
Into  the  general  problem  he  declines 
to  enter ;  not,  we  may  be  sure,  from 
want  of  ability  to  treat  it  with  novelty 
and  truth.  But  we  collect  that  be 
sees  no  reason  for  disputing  the  gene- 
ral impression,  that  an  Albanian  or 
hybrid  population  is  mainly  in  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  and  that  perhaps 
he  would  say.  Us  est  de  paupers  regno; 
for,  if  there  is  no  beauty  concerned  in 
the  decision,  nor  any  of  the  quality  of 
physical  superiority,  the  less  seems 
the  value  of^  the  dispute.  To  appro- 
priate a  set  of  plain  faces,  to  identify 
the  descent  of  ordinary  bodies,  seems 
labour  lost.  Aud  in  the  race  now 
nominally  claiming  to  be  Grecian, 
Mr  Mure  evidently  finds  only  plain 
faces,  and  ordinary  bodies.  Those* 
whom  at  any  time  he  commends  for 
beauty  or  other  advantages  of  per- 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  prevailing  tendency  amongst  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  painting,  that  there  is  the  same  conspicuous  leaning  to  regard  the  gigantic 
IS  a  vulgar  straining  after  effect.  'Witness  St  Paul  before  Agrippa,  and  St  Paul  at 
Athens ;  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  Archangel  Michael.  Nowhere  throughout  the 
whole  world  is  the  opposite  defect  carried  to  a  more  intolerable  excess  than  amongst 
the  low  (but  we  regret  to  add — and  in  all  but  the  very  highest)  of  London  artists. 
Maoj  things,  which  the  wretched  Von  Raumer  said  of  English  art,  were  abominable 
sod  maliciotts  falsehoods ;  circulated  not  for  London,  but  for  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
where  Englisb  engravers  and  English  landscape-painters  are  too  justly  prised  by  the 
weAl!hy  purchasers  not  to  be  hated  by  the  needy  sellers.  Indeed,  to  hear  Von  Raumer's 
aci-ottot  of  our  water-colour  exhibitions,  you  would  suppose  that  such  men  aa  Turner, 
Dewinty  Front,  and  many  others,  had  no  merit  whatever,  and  no  name  except  In  Lon- 
don. Raumer  ia  not  an  honest  nun.  But  bad  he  fixed  his  charges  on  the  book- 
decorators  amongst  us,  what  an  unlimited  field  for  ridleule  the  most  reasonable !  In 
most  sentimental  poems,  the  musing  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  usually  run  to  seven 
and  «igbt  feet  high.  And  in  a  late  popular  novel  connected  with  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  Mr  Ainsworth,  [which  really  pushes  its  falsificationa  of  history  to  an  unpardonable 
length,  aa  e-ff.  in  the  case  of  the  gentle  victim  lady  Jane  Grey,  1  the  Spanish  ambassa 
dor  ioeiDa  to  na  at  leaat  fourteen  feet  high ;  and  his  legs  meant  for  some  ambaasader 
who  happened  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
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•0O9  are  tribw  wakmMf  alien; 
and»  on  the  other  hand,  with  reipeet 
to  those  claiming  to  be  Greek,  be 
pronoonoes  a  pointed  condemnation 
bj  disparaging  their  women.  It  is 
notoriously  a  duty  of  the  female  sex 
to  be  beantiftti,  if  they  can,  with  a 
view  to  the  recreation  of  us  males— 
whom  Lily's  Grammar  affirms  to  be 
**  of  tlie  worthier  gender.**  Sitting  at 
hreakfasty  (which  oonslsted  **  of  red 
herrings  and  Gmy^re  cheese,'*)  upon 
the  shore  of  Megara*  Mr  Mure  beheld 
the  Megarensian  lasses  mustering  in 
force  for  a  general  ablution  of  the 
Megarensian  linen.  The  nymphs  had 
not  tnrned  ont  hpon  the  usual  prin- 
oiples  of  feminine  gatherings — 

^  Spectsttttn  veiiiimt,  veniunt  spectentur 
ut  ipne ;  ** 

^d  yet,  between  them,  the  two  par.- 
ties  reciprocated  the  functions.  Each 
to  the  other  was  a  true  spectacle.  A 
long  ScotchmaOf 

*'  Qui  licci  soIm  Meuin  spatiator  arenA,*' 

and  holding  in  his  dexter  mauley  a 
red  herring,  whilst  i  white  table-cloth 
(the  eentre  of  his  motions)  would  pro- 
claim some  niiysterious  rite,  must  to 
the  young  ladies  have  seemed  a  mer- 
man suddenly  eom^  up  from  the  sea 
without  sound  of  conch ;  whilst  to  him 
the  large  deputation  from  female  Me- 
gara  furnished  an  extra  theatre  for  the 
inspeetiotf  of  Greek  beauty.  **  There 
was  no  river  mouth  Tisible,  the  opera- 
tion being  performed  in  the  briny  sea 
itself;*'  and,  so  far  from  this  being 
tinusual,  Mr  Mure  notices  it  as  a 
question  of  embarrassment  to  the  men 
ct  Ptutar^^f  age,  whj  the  Phoeacian 
princess  in  the  Odyssey  did  not  wash  in 
the  sea>  but  mysterlotisly  preferred  the 
rlrer,  (^Sjj^poi,  I,  qu»  9;)  but,  as  to 
beauty,  says  Mr  M.,  <'  I  looked  in 
vain  ror  a  figure,  which,  either  as  to 
face  or  form,  could  claioi  even  a  remote 
resemblance  to  NausicaS.  The  modem 
Greek  women  indeed  appeared  to  me, 
upon  the  whole,  about  the  most  ill- 
favoured  I  have  met  with  in  any 
country.*'  And  it  attest^  the  self- 
consistency  of  Mr  Mure»  that  in  Ara- 
ooya,  the  only  place  where  he  notices 
the  women  as  having  any  pretensions 
to  beauty,  ^  and  others  agree  that 
their  countenances  are  not  true  to  the 
aalsenai  type ;  they  are  generally  re- 
puted to  offer  somethiBg  much  nearer 
•  to  the  Uoeoi  and  the  embonpoint  of 
fsmale  rustics  in  Germany ;  and,  ac- 


cordingly, it  is  by  the  Bavarian  oifieers 
of  King  Otho*s  army  that  theee'  fiur 
Aricovites  have  been  ehlelly  raised 
into  celebrity.  We  cannot  imme- 
diately find  the  passage  In  Mr  Mure's 
book  relatiDg  to  Arleova  ;  but  we 
remember  that,  although  adndtting 
the  men  to  be  d  tolerably  handsome 
race,  he  was  disappointed  in  Che  fe- 
males. Tall  they  are^  and  stout,  but 
not,  he  thinks,  beautiful. 

Yet,  In  dlsmbslng  this  subject  of 
personal  appearance  as  the  most  plausi- 
ble test  now  surviving  for  the  claim  of 
a  pure  Greek  descent,  we  must  not 
forget  to  explidn — that  It  is  far  from 
our  design  to  countenance  the  hypo- 
thesis of  any  abrupt  supersession,  at 
any  period  or  by  any  means,  to  the  old 
Grecian  blood.  The  very  phrase  of 
**  national  type,"  which  we  used  in  the 
last  paragraph,  and  the  diffudon  of  a 
language  essentially  Greek,  argfoe  at 
once  a  slow  and  gradational  transicioD 
of  the  population  into  Its  present  phy- 
sical condition.  Mr  Mure  somewhere 
describes,  as  amongst  the  character- 
istics of  the  present  race,'  swarthiness 
and  leanness.  These  we  suspect  to 
have  btett  also  characteristics  of  the  old 
original  ion  tfopamtibomenoi  Greeks. 
If  so,  the  fa^t  would  seem  to  argue, 
that  the  changes  after  aU  had  not  been 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  obliterate  the 
primitive  type  of  Hellenic  nature ; 
whilst  the  existence  of  any  diffused 
type  marks  a  tendency  to  national 
unity,  and  shows  that  some  one  element 
has  so  much  predominated  aa  to  fuse 
the  rest  into  a  homogeneons  whole. 
Indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a 
powerful  cross  in  any  human  breed, 
whatever  effects  it  may  have  in  other 
respectil,  leaves  the  intellect  Improved 
— if  not  in  the  very  highest  qualities, 
yet  in  mobility,  activity,  and  pertina- 
city of  attention.  The  Greek  nation  has 
hUo  shown  itself  morally  improved ; 
their  revolutionary  war  evok^  and 
tried,  as  in  a  furnace,  the  very  finest 
qualides  of  courage,  both  adventnroui 
and  enduring  ;  and  we  heartily  agiee 
in  the  sentiment  delivered  so  ably  by 
Mr  Mure,  that  the  struggles  of  these 
poor  shepherds  and  herdaaoDt  driven 
into  caves  and  thickets*  and  having  no 
great  rallpring  pruieiple  but  tho  banner 
of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent, 
were  as  Aiuoh  more  traly  snldlme  in 
suffering  and  in  daring,  than  the  das- 
alcal  straggles  agafast  the  Pefihm^  ss 
thdy  aM  and  wflt  bo*  diof0  ofiiicui'v  Ik 
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the  |Mg0  of  genenJ  history.  Wedonot 
ift  all  qoetliott  great  stamina  and  noble 
olomenls  in  the  modem  Oreek  eharae* 
tor— g^oeratioDs  of  iodependenco  will 
ottry  this  character  to  ezeellence ;  hat 
atm  wo  affirm,  that  ho  who  looks  for 
difoet  dese^dants  from  the  race  of 
MiltladMf  Perieles^  or  Epaminondas, 
is  likely  to  be  disappointed ;  and  most 
disappointed  in  that  Athens,  which  for 
all  of  us  alike  (as  appealing  to  our  Ima- 
gioadTO  feelings)  still  eontinnes  to  be 
what  it  was  for  Cioero — true  and  yery 
Greece }  in  wliieh,  therefore,  of  all  cities 
looaliy  reealiing  the  classical  times,  we 
cm  least  brook  a  disappointment. 

If  not  the  people  of  Greece,  is  it 
thoo  tlie  MATo&AL  scBMtBY  of  Greoco 
which  eaa  Jostify  the  tonrist  in  this 
preferoneo?  Upon  this  snbject  it 
18  difflcolt  to  dispute.  What  a  man 
ii  likely  to  relish  id  scenery — ^what 
stylo  or  mode  of  the  natural  pic- 
turesqiie ;  and  secondly,  what  weight 
or  ▼aloe  ho  will  allow  to  his  own  pre- 
fisroBooa— are  qnestions  exceedingly 
▼ariafole.  And  the  latter  of  these 
questions  la  the  more  iniportant ;  for 
tke  objection  b  far  less  likely  to  arise 
a^mnaC  this  mode  of  scenery  or  that, 
dDeo  every  charaeleHHie  mode  is  rs- 
Usbed  as  a  change,  than  uniTersally 
against  aU  modes  alike  as  adequate  in- 
domnifieatioftsforthe toils  of  trareliing. 
Fooialo  traTcllers  are  apt  to  talk  of 
•*  wo&aerj"  as  all  in  all,  but  men  ro- 
qniro  a  social  interest  superadded. 
Mere  scenery  palls  upon  the  mind, 
wbore  it  ia  the  ^ole  and  ever-present 
nCtmctioB  relied  on.  It  should  come 
unbidden  and  nnthought  of,  like  the 
wmrhfing  of  Mrds,  to  sustain  itself  in 
power.  And  at  Ibeding-time  we  ob- 
serro  thai  men  of  all  nations  and  Ian- 
^oageiy  TroB  Tyriusve,  grow  savage. 
If,  by  a  line  scene,  you  endeavour  to 
OBakie  amends  for  a  bad  beef-steak. 
Tilo  scenery  of  the  Himalaya  will  not 
**  draw  hooses"  till  it  finds  itself  oti  a 
fine  ^  good  hotels. 

This  dliferenoe,  noted  above,  be- 
tweea  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
of  a  scenery  hunter  may  be  often  seen 
iiloatrated  in  the  fields  of  art.  How 
eovnmon  is  the  old  sapless  connoisseur 
in  pictures,  who  retains  his  learned 
eye  and  his  distinguished  skill,  but 
whose  sensibilities  are  as  dry  as 
sommer  dust  to  the  interests  of  the 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  daily  you 
see  young  people  whose  hearts  and 
Bovl  are  in  the  forests  and  the  hillsy 
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but  for  whom  the  eye  is  perfectly  un- 
tutored. If,  now,  to  the  differences  in 
this  respect  you  add  the  extensive  dif- 
ferences which  prevail  as  to  the  kinds 
of  scenery,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  rich  in  the  materiab  for  schism 
must  be  every  party  that  starts  up  on 
the  excitement  of  mere  scenery.  Some 
laud  the  Caucasus ;  some  the  northern 
and  eastern  valleys  of  Spain ;  some  the 
Alpine  scenery ;  some  the  Pyrenean. 
All  these  are  different;  and  from  all 
alike  differs  again  what  Mr  Mure  class- 
es as  the  classical  character  of  scenery. 
For  this,  he  thinks  a  regular  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  requisite.    Sooh  an 
education  he  himself  had   obtained 
from  a  residence  in  Italy.     And,  sub- 
ject to  tl\at  condition,  he  supposes 
the  scenery  on  the  Eurotas  (to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peloponnesus)  the 
most  delightful  in  Europe.   We  know 
not.     It  may  be  so.     For  onrselves, 
the  obscure  sense  of  being  or  moving 
under  a  vast  snperlncumbency  dfsome 
great  natural  power,  as  of  a  mighty 
forest,  or  a  trackless  succession  of 
mountainous  labyrinths,  hasaoharm 
of  secret  force  far  better  than  any  dis- 
tinct scenes  to  which  we  are  intro- 
duced.    Such  things  ought  not  to  be. 
But  still  so  it  is — that  tours  in  search 
of  the  picturesquo  are  peculiarly  apt 
to  break  up  in  quarrels.      Perhaps 
on    the   same   principle  which  has 
cansed  a  fact  generally  notlcedi  vis. 
that  conchologists,  butterfly-fanciers, 
&c.,    are  unusually  prone  to  com- 
mit felonies,  because  too  little  of  a 
human    interest    circulates   throngh 
their  arid  parsaits.     The  morbid  ir- 
ritation accumulates  until  the  amateur 
rushes  out  with  a  koife^  lets  blood  in 
some  quarter,  and  so  restores  his  own 
connexion  with  the  vitalities  of  human 
nature.    In  any  case,  we  advise  the 
Greek  tourist  to  have  at  least  two 
strings  to  his  bow  besides  scenery. 

111. — Is  it,  then,  the  monuments  of 
the  antique,  th6  memorials  of  Pericles 
and  Phidias,  which  a  man  should  seek 
in  Greece?  If  so,  no  great  use  in 
going  beyond  Athens.  Becaase, 
though  more  solemn  images  survive 
in  other  places,  associated  with  powers 
more  mysterious  and  ages  more  re- 
mote, as  the  gate  of  Lions  at  MycensB, 
or  the  relics  yet  standing  (and  per- 
haps to  stand  for  ever)  of  Cydopian 
cities,  forms  of  art  that  for  thousands 
of  years  have  been  dying  away 
through  dimness  of  outlines  and  ve- 
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getable  overgrowth  into  forms  of  na- 
ture — yet  In  Athens  only  is  there  a 
great  open  museum  of  such  monu- 
ments. The  Athenian  buildings, 
though  none  of  them  Homeric  in  point 
of  origin«  are  old  enough  for  us. 
Tvro-and-a-half  millennia  satisfy  our 
grovelling  aspirations.  And  Mr 
Mure  himself«  whilst  insisting  on  their 
too  youthful  character,  admits  that 
they  are  *<  superior  in  number,  variety, 
and  elegance,  to  those  which  the 
united  cities  of  Greece  can  now  show.'* 
Yet  even  these  pure  monuments  have 
been  ccombined  with  modem  after- 
growths, as  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
pylosa,  of  which  multitudes  doubt 
[Mr  Mure  in  particular]  whether  they 
can  now  be  detached  from  the  con- 
nexion with  effect.  For  more  reasons 
than  one,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  advis- 
able to  leave  them  in  their  present 
condition,  and  that  is  as  hybrid  as  the 
population.  But,  with  respbct  to 
Athenian  buildings,  it  strikes  our 
feelings — that  finish  and  harmony  are 
essential  conditions  to  their  effect. 
Ruins  are  becoming  to  Gothic  build- 
ings—decay is  there  seen  in  a  grace- 
ful form:  but  to  an  Attic  building 
decay  is  more  expressive  of  disease — 
it  is  scrofula ;  it  is  phagedsenic  ulcer* 
And  unless  the  Bavarian  Government 
can  do  more  than  is  now  held  out  or 
hoped,  towards  the  restoration  and 
duengagemeiU  of  the  public  buildings 
surmuuuting  the  city,  we  doubt 
whether  there  will  not  be  as  much  of 
pain  as  of  an  artist's  pleasure  in  a 
visit  to  the  Athenian  capital,  though 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  metropolis 
for  universal  Greece. 

IV.  There  are,  however,  mixed  mo- 
numents, not  artificial  in  their  origin, 
but  which  gradually  came  to  act  upon 
the  feelings  as  such  from  their  use, 
and  habitual  connexion  with  human 
purposes.  Such  for  instance  is  the 
Acro-Corinthus,  of  which  Mr  Mure 
says— that  it  **  is  by  far  the  most 
striking  object  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  Neither 
the  Acropolis  of   Athens,  nor   the 


Larissa  of  Argos,  nor  even  Gibraltar, 
can  enter  into  the  remotest  competi- 
tion with  this  gigantic  citadel.*'  In- 
deed, when  a  man  is  aware  of  the 
impression  produced  by  a  perpemEcn- 
lar  rock  even  600  feet  higb^  he  may 
judge  of  the  stupendous  effect  from  a 
citadel  rising  almost  insulated  in  the 
centre  of  a  plain,  sloping  to  the  sea, 
and  ascending  to  the  height  of  1900 
feet. 

Objects  of  this  class,  together  with 
the  mournful   Pelasgtc  remans,  the 
ruins  or  ruined  plans  which  point  back 
to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia*  these  may 
serve  as  a  further  bribe  to  the  tourist 
in  Greece.     If  a  collection  of  all  the 
objects  In  every  class,  according  to 
the  best  order  of  succession  for  the 
traveller,  were  arranged  skilfnUy,  we 
believe   that  a    maritime  circoit  of 
Greece)  with  a  few  landings  and  short 
excursions,  would  bring  Sm  whole  of 
what  is  first-rate  within  a  brief  period 
of  weeks  and  an  easy  effort.     As  to 
the  people,  they  will  become  more  or 
less  entided  to  a  separate  interest*  ac- 
cording to  the  improvement  and  im- 
proved popularity  of  their  government. 
And  upon  that  will  depend  much  of 
the  comfort,  much  even  of  the  safety^ 
to  be  looked  for  by  tourists.     The 
prospects  at  present  are  not  bfilliant. 
A  government  and  a  court,  drawn  from 
a  needy  aristocracy  like  the  Bavarian, 
are   not   suited   to   a  needy  people^ 
struggling  with   the  difficulties  of  a 
new  colony.     However,  we  will  hope 
for  the  best.     And  for  the  tourist  In 
Greece  ae  it  is,  perhaps  Mr  Mnre's 
work  is  the  best  fitted  for  popularity. 
He  touches  all  thbgs  sufficiently,  but 
exhausts   none.     And  we  add,  very 
sincerely,  this  antithesisj  as  due  to  him, 
that  of  what  may  be  called  personal 
guides,  or  those  who  maintain  a  cur- 
rent of  personal  interest  in  their  ad- 
ventures, or  in  the  selecting  from  their 
private   experience,  he  is  the  most 
learned ;  whilst  of  learned  guides  he 
is,  in  the  sense  explained^  the  most 
amusingly  personal. 
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Maes*  of  obdurate  power^  that  weighest  down 

The  chariot  with  thy  strength ;  and>  glittering  bright 

With  golden  helmet,  the  beleaguer'd  town 

Savest,  and  lift'st  np  into  hea¥en*8  light 

The  bnralBh'd  shield ;  and  with  resistless  might 

Of  hand  and  heart  nnwearied,  art  the  erown* 

Defence,  and  bulwark  of  th*  Olympian  height. 

Parent  of  Tietory  that  doth  glory  eam# 

Of  justice  thou  the  eTer^-sure  ally ; 

Against  thine  adversaries,  strong  and  stern» 

Great  leader  of  the  perfect  men  and  just : 

Then  centre  of  ii^domitable  trust. 

Rolling  thy  fiery  circlet  through  the  sky, 

*Mid  the  seren  wandering  stars,  thy  steeds  robust, 

The  third  course  keeping  as  they  blaze  and  fly. 

Then  man's  best  stay — giver  of  yigorous  youth. 

Thou  from  above  thy  glory  on  me  shed. 

Giving  my  days  the  sunshme  of  thy  ruth  ; 

Inspire  thy  wond'rous  daring,  that  I  may 

Ward  off  the  ills  that  lower  upon  my  head. 

And  take,  with  self-control,  the  manly  part. 

To  bend  and  break  my  stubborn  will  alway. 

And  curb  that  worst  temptation  of  the  heart. 

Wrath  and  impetuous  passion  to  restrain 

Urging  to  conflicts — ^teach  me  to  refrain. 

To  do  no  wrong,  that  courage  truest,  best ; 

The  laws  of  peace  unbroken  to  maintain. 

Grant  me,  thou  blessed,  and  be  this  the  test. 

That  I  henceforth  may  breathe  the  quiet  breath 

Of  lif(^  unscathed  by  foes,  nor  fear  untimely  death. 

Htmn  TO  Diana. 

Muse,  sing  Diana,  sister  of  Apollo, 

Twhi-bom,  the  vifgm  queen,  with  shaft  and  quiver. 

She,  having  bathed  her  steeds  down  in  the  bed 

Of  Meles*  reedy  river. 
Her  golden  chariot  nidged  the  track  to  follow 
That  unto  vine-emlxiwering  Chuiis  led. 

There  in  the  leafjr  hollow 
Waited  for  her— her  own  far^darting  broiher« 
All  with  his  sUtot  bow  he  sat  1dm  down. 

Alike  was  their  renown 
For  arrowy  skill,  bom  of  one  glorious  mother. 
Hail,  goddess,  all  in  heaven,  ye  fairest*  haU! 
For  you  will  I  prepare  due  offering. 

If  so  my  Terse  prevul. 
But,  Dian,  only  now  of  thee  I  ring 
Ere  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  song  a  change 

Demand  a  wider  range ; 
But  now  with  thee  begins  my  varying  verse. 
That  soon  must  other  hymns  and  glories  new  rehearse. 
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Htmn  to  Minerva. 

To  Palltfj  town  Proteetressy  the  terrible*  the  strong, 

Of  Athens  queen  and  arbitress!  I  lift  the  growing  song. 

She  loves  wiUi  Mars  the  battlers  din,  the  tumult  and  the  shout. 

And  cities  waste  without,  within«  the  conflict  and  the  ront. 

She  sends  the  armies  forth  to  Md,  all  imsthig  in  her  might. 

And  spreads  around  them  there  her  shield,  and  briogs  them  from  the  fight; 

She  makes  them  victors  everj  where.-^Hail»  goddeas*  deign  tA  bless 

Thy  people  ttSt  for  thine  we  are*  with  fortune  and  looeen  I 


Hthn  to  Juno. 


I  sing  of  Juno  golden-throned,  Heaven's  great  immortal  ^neeu. 
Whom  Rhea  bore»  right  ezoelleut  in  stature  and  in  m!en. 
The  sister  and  the  wife  is  she  of  mighty  thundering  Jove, 
Her  all  the  blessed  gods  that  dwell  bn  broad  Olympus  love ; 
And  she  like  reverence  shares  with  Idm  that  rules  aer  all  above. 

Htmn  to  Csbvs.    ' 

Ceres,  the  bright-hair'd  goddess,  veperablev 
She,  and  her  lovely  daughter  Proserpine* 

First  claim  m^  song ;  0  savCf  for  thon  art  abl^ 
Goddess,  thi#  state,  and  li^ad  these  hymns  of  mine  I 

Hymn  to  thb  MoTHsa  or  tbs  Gods. 

Daughter  of  heaven's  great  potentate^ 
Thou  gracious  Mnse»  my  thoughts  ^ale 
To  such  high  sense*  and  better  keQ« 
That  of  ^  gods  and  of  all  men 
The  mighty  moUier  in  due  verse* 
And  her  fresh  glory,  I  rehearse. 
The  GyBbal*s  cUsh»  the  dmms  leboundiogi 
The  mng  of  trumpets  shrill  resounding ; ' 
The  howl  of  wolves,  the  lion*s  roar* 
That  stalk  the  echoing  mountains  o*er. 
That  shake  the  forests  far  and  wide 
In  all  their  depths  of  gloom  untried. 
Are  her  delight.     Hafl,  goddess,  hail  I 
And  so  let  this  my  verse  prevail* 
That  all  the  queens  in  heaven  that  ar^ 
Jpy  in  theae  bymn^  with  thee  may  shar^, 

Htmn  70  Hercclss  thb  Lioi>i-Hbaj^xbp. 

Now  will  I  sing  of  Hercules*  the  wondrous  sop  of  Jof f^ 
Whom  fair  Alcmena  bore  to  bia|,  submitting  to  his  loy|i ; 
Nor  of  the  earth-born  race  of  men  like  him  was  ever  one. 
It  was  in  pleasaqt  Thebes  she  gave  to  light  thii  desiln^  iiqn. 
O'er  many  ways  of  land  and  sea  a  perilous'  course  to  r^n. 
Sent  forth  by  sterii  ^glstlieus,  who  vexed  him  f^ll  sore  | 
And  many  troublous  things  he  did*  apd  many  fuch  he  bore ; 
But  now  he  dwelb  in  all  delight,  an^  take^  hi^  glprioos  ffrpf 
Upon  Olympus*  snowy  top,  with  her  of Ix^uteoui  fe^t* 
Fair  Hebe,  his  own  wedded  spouse.  Hail*  son  of  Jove,  thou  king. 
And  give  me  virtue*  and  such  bliss  as  doth  from  virtue  spring  I 
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Htmk  *ro  Rbkmks. 

I  sing  of  Herio^fy  H^nnff  th'  4<Vi^d|i 
CjUeiUAp;  DOf  le|8  bis  ofO'e  and  prides 
with  all  her  flocJu,  the  paatoral  Ar^^Jr 
l*he  gods^  moBt  useful  mesaenger  was  be. 
Born  of  the  gentle  ^)[aia»  fir^t  o^  l^ve 
T^ixt  Atlas*  daughter  ^nd  Satorm^fi^JoTe; 
The  modest  Maia»  fpir  it  pleased  ber  not 
To  be  with  blessed  gods»  but  in  %  g^of 
In  caTernQUs  shade  she  dwelt ;  and  tnit)]er  (jaipe 
Saturnian  Jove*  and  quencb'if)  bu  amorous  flam^ 
In  the  luird  hour  an4  secrecy  of  nigbt» 
Shunning  the^en  of  gods  and  mortal  wight. 
That  not  a  thing  his  joj  might  intercept: 
Sweety  then,  the  sleep  the  #hite-arm*d  Juno  slept. 
And  thou>  all  hail  I  thou  Jove's  and  Maia's  son* 
Or  ere  I  change  the' hymn  to  thee  begun. 
Hail,  Hermes!  many  a  grace  thy  favour  brings. 
Giver  and  minister  of  all  good  things. 

Htbcst  to  Vulcan. 

ThoQ  skrilly-ionndiBg  Muse,  of  the  mighty  Vnlean  sing, 
The  god  with  ildQl  Inventive  that  makes  the  anvils  ring) 
'Twaa  Vulcan  with  the  blue-eyed  maid  Minerva,  taught  to  men 
Their  glorions  works — and  they  before  that  teaching,  lived  in  den 
And  cftTcm  upon  mountain  tops,  and  all  like  beasts  they  roved. 
But  DOW,  Irom  Vulcan  learning  arts,  they  live  a  life  approved  ; 
Id  qnietness  from  year  to  year,  each  in  his  own  good  home. 
Nor  any  more  like  bMsts  abroad  for  sustenance  they  roam. 
0  Vulcan !  look  propitiously,  and  grant  me  to  possess 
The  Ueasings  of  a  virtuous  toil,  a  virtuous  happiness. 

HTMif  TO  Apollo. 

Thee,  Pboebns,  hymns  the  swan  with  gladden'd  wings 

Lighting  on  Peneus'  bank,  the  rapid  river. 

Thee,  with  sweet  lyre  in  l^and,  tlie  rapt  bard  fixigit 

Thee,  Phoebus,  first_thce  lasi^thee  Phoebuis,  ever. 

All  hail,  thou  king !  I  will  thy  pridse  rehearse| 

So  may  I  make  thee  gentle  to  my  verse. 

Ht^N  to  NfFTU^^. 

0(  Neptune^  shaker  of  the  earth)  th«  awM  god  I  sliifr. 
The  shaker  of  the  solemn  jm«  the  woBdi'OOS  oeean  kng* 
Thine  ^g»  broad,  and  Helicon,  that  with  thy  praises  ring. 

Shaker  of  earth,  a  twofold  power  the  gods  have  given  thee. 

Thou  tamer  of  the  stubborn  steed,  and  ruler  of  the  sea. 

When  ships  do  walk  their  perilous  waves,  their  guardian  thou  shalt  be. 

Hail  thou  whose  dark  locks  floating  far,  behind  the  suiges  sweep, 
Ajb  with  thine  arm  the  mighty  waves  thou  liftest  in  a  heap. 
And  makest  broad  from  land  to  Iknd  a  pathway  in  the  deep. 

Hthn  to  Jovb. 

Now  will  I  sing  of  mighty  Jove,  Jove  greatest,  and  Jove  beat. 
Who  aeeth  all,  and  ruleth  all,  in  his  most  perfect  breast. 
With  Herines  prudent  converse  holds,  wbne  leaning  as  a  guest 
He  rits  bende  tdm  on  his  throne.    Great  Jove  on  all  impress'd. 
All  glorious,  thou  propitious  be,  still  greatest,  wisest,  best. 


Id^l 
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Hthn  to  ths  Mu9B8  and  Apollo. 

The  Mases,  and  Apollo^  and  great  Jove^ 

These  shall  commenee  my  song ;  for  wliott  they  love 

Are  more  than  men,  toneh*d  with  their  heavenly  fire : 

The  Mnses  and  Apollo  first  inspire. 

And  men  are  bards  and  strike  the  gifted  lyre. 

Kings  are  from  Joto  ;  and  irhom  the  Muses  cherith, 

9«eet  from  his  lips  the  stream  of  music  flows. 

Daughters  of  Jove,  all  hail  I  and  interpose 

Such  honours  to  my  song  as  ne*er  may  perish. 

Ye  Muses,  hail!  propitious  to  my  verse 

Again  to  flow  for  you,  and  other  hymns  rehearse. 

Hymn  to  ApHaoDiTS. 


Of  Aphrodite  golden-crownM, 
Chaste  and  beauteous,  be  my  song ; 

To  her,  by  lot,  the  heights  ronown*d 
Of  sea-girt  Cyprus  all  belong. 

There  the  zephyr,  softly  blowing, 
Bore  her  cradled  in  the  foam. 

On  the  wave  of  ocean  flowing 
With  sweet  mnrmur,  to  her  home. 

All  the  Hours,  with  golden  hair 
Braided  back  with  golden  band. 

Graciously  received  her  there. 
As  she  floated  to  the  land. 

About  her  lovely  form  they  threw. 
Glorying  in  their  heavenly  duty. 

Raiment  of  celestial  hue. 
Raiment  of  immortal  beauty. 

Around  her  brow  a  coronet 
Golden — ^precious  to  behold. 

Rings  in  each  pierced  ear  they  set, 
Orichalchus  mix*d  with  gold. 


On  her  softest  neck,  improring 
The  new  grace,  did  they  dispose; 

And  on  her  bosom's  gentle  moTiDg, 
Necklaces  in  golden  rows. 

Such  the  Hours  themselves  do  wear, 
With  the  gods  when  they  disport ; 

And  the  choral  dances  share^ 
Entering  to  their  Father's  court. 

And  now  when  every  ornament 

f^round  her  person  was  complete ; 
To  the  gods  with  her  thej  went. 
Who,  seeing  her,  uprose  to  meet, 

And  to  salute  the  wonder  seen ; 

Took  her  hand  within  their  own. 
Each  one  praying,  such  fair  Qneeo 

Might  be  his,  and  his  alone. 

To  his  home  to  take,  and  be 
His  virgin  spouse ;  for  never  yet 

Eyes  beheld  so  fair  as  she. 
With  her  crown  of  violet. 


Hail!  dark  of  eye,  and  sweetly  smiling. 
Victory  in  the  contest  grant ; 

Other  hymna  are  fast  beguiling. 
Aid,  oh  I  aid  me  as  I  chant. 
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We  are  now  at  the  close  of  a  par- 
liamentary sefisioDy  which.  If  justly 
esttmatedy  has  equalled  in  interest  and 
importance  almost  any  that  has  oc- 
curred  daring  the  present  century. 
The  interest  has  hecn  less  exciting— 
the  importance  has  heen  less  promi- 
nent,  than    those  of  other  periods, 
when  the  topics  of  discussion  were  of 
a  popular  rather  than  of  a  practical 
character.     But  the  matters  now  at 
issue  haTO  involved  the  most  momen- 
tous and  vital  consequences.  Whether 
the  government  of  the  country  ican  be 
conducted  on  Conservative  principles 
— whether  its  institutions  can  be  pre- 
served   from    further    innovation-— 
whether  its  dignity  and  credit  can  be 
restored  and  supported— whether  the 
clashing  differences  of  its  conflicting 
interests  and  ranks  can  be  harmonized 
and  reconciled — these  are  the  questions 
which  have  been  the  subject  ot  experi- 
ment in  the  recent  proceedings  of  par- 
liament ;  and»  if  a  favourable  promise 
has  been  given  of  their  satisfactory 
solntion,  every  loyal  and  patriotic  man 
thronghout  the  land  has  reason  to 
rejoice. 

Restorations  are  proverbially  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  of  disap- 
poiatment;  and.  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  mnst  ever  be  bo«  whether 
in  the  case  of  a  monarch  or  a  ministry. 
Hope  is  brighter  than  reality  ;  prac- 
tice is  harder  than  speculation.  In- 
dependently of  those  who,  from  per- 
sonal disappointment,  may  say  with 
the  old  royalist — 

*'  Te  magi80|itavit  reditiinnn,Carole,iiemo« 
£t  nemo  seniit  te  rediiaso  minus  ^  '^ 

there    most   be   many  who,  in  the 
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returning  ascendency  of  their  friends, 
forget  the  inevitable  changes  that 
time  and  circumstances  produce.  A 
prince  or  a  party  restored,  can  never, 
even  if  they  wished  it,  return  to  tho 
status  quo.  They  must  bend  more  or 
less  to  the  mixed  feelings  which  have 
effected  their  recall,  and  which  in 
general  imply  a  departure  from  the 
extreme  views  of  an  antecedent  period. 
They  cannot  exclusively  consult  the 
interests  or  opinions  of  those  who  have 
followed  their  fortunes  in  adversity, 
but  must  look  also  to  the  complex 
character  of  the  combined  influences 
which  have  led  to  their  recent  success. 
The  new  convert  and  the  repentant 
deserter  have  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory that  has  been  won,  and  cannot 
either  in  justice  or  in  policy  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  place  in  the  triumph 
that  is  to  follow.  A  restoration 
effected  by  moral  influences,  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  these  observations; 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent,  must  be 
maintained  by  a  fair  and  faithful 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  majority  who  have  brought  it 
about,  and  who  can  alone  maintain  it. 
In  the  present  position  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  the  existence  of  such 
feelings  is  scarcelv  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  arise  in  some  shape  or  other ;  and 
their  appearance  may  even  be  a  pro- 
mise of  permanent  stability,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  proof  of  moderation  and  im- 
partiality in  those  who  have  been  re- 
,  placed  in  power.  The  effect  of  in* 
fluences  such  as  we  have  described, 
is  very  different  on  different  political 
parties.  They  tend  to  abate  enthu- 
siasm, even  when  they  convince  the 
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undontandiDg  ;  and,  according  to  the  parably  engrafted  on  the  con8titation» 

elements  which  constitute  the  vitality  and  iu  most  questionable  effects,  so 

of  a  party,  they  will  be  innocent  or  far  as  they  legitimately  flow  from  it, 

injurious.      Where  a  party  depends  must  be  submitted  to  as  inevitable,  and 

for  its  existence  04  movement  and  are  eyep  entitled  to  share  in  the  respect 

agitation,  the  eztinciion  of  that  excite-  which  we  owe  to  the  coDstitution  in 

ment  which  is  essential  to  its  progress,  all  its  component  parts,  and  to  the 

must  be  fatal  to  its  continuance*    But  vested  rights  of  classes  and  indiTidiiaI&, 

where  the  strength  of  a  party  rests  whether  of  early  or  of  reoent  date. 

on   feelings  of  a  calmer  and  more  We  cannot  annul  the  Reform  Act — 

considerate  kind,  an  abatement  of  the  we  can  at  best  restrain  and  regulate 

exaggerated  feelings  which  some  of  it;  but  restrain  or  regulate  it  as  we 

iu  followers  may  have  rashly  indulged,  may,  a  change  has  co&e   over  the 

will  still  leave  room  for  a  qualified  spirit  of  our  p<^ioy»  which  b  the  ne* 

but  decided  approval  of  its  measures,  cessary  product  of  new    principles, 

and  for  a  less  romantic  but  equally  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution 

useful  support  of  its  ascendency.  as  its  most  ancient  and  venerable  p^ 

The  policy  of  the  present  Conser-  culiarities. 
vative  Ministry  is  to  be  judged  of  in        It  was  open  to  the  Conservative 

reference  to  the  position  in  which  they  party  when  Reform  was  carried,  to 

are  placed.     They  are  called  on  to  retire  from  political  life,  or  to  renounce 

govern  the  country  on  Conservative  for  ever  the  duties  and  responsibilities 

principles,  through  the  medium  of  a  of  office.     But  such  a  course  would 

Parliament  elected  under  the  Reform  have  been  cowardly  and  selfish.  They 

Bill,     These  few  words  are  full  of  owed  it  to  the  crown  and  the  cooDtry 

meaning ;   thoy  involve  a  bitter  but  not  to  despair  of  the  republiQ,  and  not 

a  wholesome  truth,  and  remind  us  of  to  shrink,  when  it  became  necessary, 

the  difficult  and  delicate  task  imposed  from  governing  according   to   those 

upon  our  rulers.      We  caunot  have  existiog  laws  uuder  which  tbey  were 

yet  forgotten  the  fears  with  which  a  williug  to  live.     But  when  they  came 

change  in  the  system  of  representation  to  accept  office,  they  found  Reform  as 

was  a  few  years  ago  regarded  and  a  fact  from  which  tncy  could  not  es- 

resisted.       We  had  reason  tu    look  cape,  aud  without  which  they  could 

upon  it  with  the    utmost  suspicion  no  more  carry  on  the  government  than 

and  alarm,  as  disturbing  the  existing  they  could  do  so  without  a  parlia- 

equilibrium  of  government,  and  in-  roeut.     Conservatives  they  might  and 

trodiicing  new    elements  of  power,  they  mu&t  be.     But  Conservatives  of 

of  which  we  either  could  not  ibrcsce  the  constitution  as  reformed,  not  op> 

the    operation,    or    foresaw    that    it  ponents  of  past  reform,  but  dcreiiilers 

would  be  lUsimctive.     That  momen-  of  the  Reform  Bill  against  the  aggre^ 

tous    measure,    facilitated     at    first  sions  of  its  original  promoters,  a^airist 

by  divibions  among  the  Tory  party,  the  barbarity  of  the  unnatural  Saturns 

was    ultimately    passed,     in     spite  who  would  devour  their  own  offspring, 

of  their  uuited  opposition  to  it.     Its  This  was  the  law  and  condition    of 

adoption  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  their  tenure,  if  they  sought  to  save  and 

land,  is  now  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  benefit  the  country  by  rescuing    it 

fact.     Right  or  wrong,  it  stands  iu  from  the  endless  agitation  of  further* 

the  statute-book,  as  unchangeable,  for  reform,  or  the  blundering mismaoa^e- 

any  thing  we  can  now  see,  as  Magna  ment  of  incapable  mountebanks. 
Cbarta  or  the  BUI  of  Rights.     Has        That  the  measure?,  therefore,  of  a 

this  measure,   then,  from  which  we  Conservative  Ministry  under  the  Re- 

anticipated    such    hazardous    conse-  form  Bill,  should  be,  in  all  respects* 

quences,  produced  none  of  the  results  what  might  have  been  wished  by  those 

which  we  apprehended  ?     Wore  we  who  opposed  that  measure,  is  a  simple 

wholly  in  error  in  dreading  its  ap>  impossibility.     Whatever  change  the 

preach,  or  are  we  now,  after,  its  ac-  Reform  Bill  has  introduced  into  the 

compUshment,  in  the  same  position  as  constitution  must  show  itself  in  the 

if  it  bad  never  been  proposed?     We  representative  assembly  of  the  nation, 

deceive  ourselves  if  we  say  so.     Tbb  and  must  extend  to    any    measures 

return  of  a  Conservative  Ministry  to  whteh  the  m^ority  of  that  aascBibly 

power  has  not  repeaUd,  and  cannot  are  likely  to  approve.     The  Ooisser- 

repeal,  the  Reform  Act.    It  is  inse-  vative  majority  of  th»  present,  aoti  of 
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e¥ery  future  PAriUment,  must  have  iU  We  think  it  probable,  even  if  Re- 
root  ia  the  priaciple  of  Reform,  aud  form  had  not  taken  place,  that  many 
muat  partake  more  or  less  of  ihe  na*  of  the  commercial  changes  which  are 
tare  of  the  soil  from  which  it  springs,  now   proposed   would  already  have 
If,  as  we  apprehended,  the  population  been  brought  about  by  the  &rce  of 
of  great  towns  had  an  ascendency  in  public  opinion ;   and  certainly  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  they  should  have  occurred  under  a 
if  the  secondary  trading  and  monlei  reformed  parliament  is  neither  to  be 
chesses  were  thereby  admitted  to  a  new  wondered  at  nor  regretted.    The  doc- 
prcfereoee  over  the  larger  interests  of  trines  of  what  is  called  free-trade,  a 
property,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  phrase  of  y^ry  various  and  versatile 
this  redistribution  of  power  must  ne-  signification,  had  made  rapid  progress 
ce5i:irily  show  itself  by  its  effects  in  before  1830 ;  aud  their  enforcement 
^y  measures  adopted  by  a  Reformed  has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  rather 
Pdrliamvut,  in  the  same  proportion  in  retarded  than  advanced  by  the  agita** 
which  it  has  been  produced  in  the  con*  tion  and  effects  of  Reform*   The  oou* 
btituencies  themselves.     We  may  la-  test  which  that  Question  produced, 
meat  or  we  may  repine  at  it;   but  and  the  course  wnich  its  supportera 
&uch  will  continue  to  be  the  necessary  pursued,  of  seeking  to  conciliate  the 
operation  of  the  representative  system,  movement  party  by  further  changesy 
as  modified  by  means  now  unalterable,  suspended  the  consideration  of  almost 
We  may  adhere,  if  we  please,  to  the  all  practical  propositions.  The  Whigs, 
precise  ideas  which  we  should  have  during  a  ten  years*  continuance  in 
chosen  in  unrelbrmed  times ;  but  if  we  office,  originatea  no  important  mea- 
do  so,  we  must  be  content  to  sit  in  a  sure  of  commercial  reform,  until  their 
Reformed  House  of  Commons  on  the  own  finaincial  blunders,  and  the  des- 
Icft  band  of  the  Speaker  instead  of  peration  of  their  dying  struggle,  im- 
the  right.  pelled  them,  like  drowning  men,  to 
Tiie  success,  then,  of  the  present  catch  at  the  only  hold  which  seemed 
Ministry  in  the  task  which  they  have  within  their  reach.    Bnt  the  opponents 
aUempted,  is  not  affected  by  the  cir-  of  free- trade  have  as  little  reason  to 
cumstance  that  they  may  have  made  thank  them  for  so  long  leaving  its 
>ome  concession  to  the  coalition  of  principles  in  aeyance»  as  its  advo- 
principles  under  which  we  live,  and  cates  have  for  their  tardy  attempt  to 
>ome  sacrifice  to  the  interests  or  de-  carry    those    principles   into    enect. 
maods  of  the  great  consuming  classes  The  Whigs  were  not  free-traders  at 
yA  our  population,  who  have  been  ad-  first,  because  thev  anticipated  no  ad- 
ijiitted  to  an  additional  share  in  the  vantage  from  such  a  course,  and  were 
representative  portion  of  the  constitu-  too  busy  with    projects  of   further 
rlv>n.     To  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  constitutional  change  or  personal  ag- 
ei>»cntial  to  their  success  that  some  grandizement.     They  became  free^ 
&ach  concession  and  sacrifice  should  traders  at  last,  for  a  personal  object, 
ii^ve  been  made,  provided  it  has  been  without  understanding  the  principles 
daue  with  as  little  change  as  was  which  they  professed,  without  proyiding 
practicable  upon  existing  rights,  and  any  means  for  enforcing  their  view9, 
wicb  no  surrender  to  democratic  en-  without  any  attention  to  the  safeguards 
croaehment  of  what  might  possibly  be  that  were  required,  and  without  a  rem- 
preserved.  nant  of  moral  weight  remaining  to 
We  humbly  but  most  confidently  ensure  confidence  either  in  their  wis- 
express  our  conviction,  that  the  mea-  dom  or  their  sincerity, 
sures  of  the  Peel  cabinet,  indepen-  .  Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  or 
dently   of  their  consummate  ability  absurd  than  the  complaint  or  boast  of 
and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  end  the  Whigs,  that  the  new  ministry 
in    view,  are  calculated  in    a  pre-  have  borrowed  their  principles.     If  it 
eminent  degree  at  once  to  do  full  jus-  were  so,  it  would  be  a  severe  satire 
tic  t  to  the  legitimate  principles  of  the  upon  themselves,  that  they  had  da- 
late  constitutional  change,  and  to  neu-  maged  a  good  and  a  winning  cause  by 
triJizo  those  dangerous  tendencies  of  their  own  want  of  char^ter  or  want  of 
the  reformed  system  which  made  it  skill.  But  the  allep^ation  is  aa  groynd- 
an  object  of  terror  to  its  opponents,  less  in  itself  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  Bri- 
and  of  anxious  solicitude  to  its  true  tish  nation.     Apart  from  the  impossi- 
friends.  billty  of  borrowing  any  principles  from 
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men  who  had  none  to  lend,  the  mea-  ^it  will  be  duly  rewarded,  and  that  its 
sures  of  the  new  Ministry  are  essen-  blessed  frnits,  in  restoring  the  credit 
tially  different  from  those  of  their  pre-  and  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  conn- 
decessors,  both  in  the  spirit  in  which  tr^  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
they  have  been  devised,  and  in  the  will  be  wholly  imputed  to  those  who 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  car-  have  proposed  it;  while  its  iDconveni- 
ried  oot.  The  Whigs  neither  knew  ences  and  inequalities  will  be  laid,  as 
what  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it.  They  in  justice  they  should  be,  at  the  door 
shrank  from  difficulties  where  none  of  those  who  occasioned  the  existiog 
existed,  and  they  discredited  even  in-  evil,  without  having  the  skill  or  the 
nocent  and  eligible  propositions  by  energy  to  provide  a  remedy, 
mixiog  them  up  with  what  was  dan«  In  this  measure  the  Ministry  have 
gerous  or  destructive.  They  did  not  ffiven  place  to  those  considerations  of 
understand  the  inestimable  value  of  humanity  which  will  best  consoUdatt* 
mild  and  moderate  remedies,  particu-  our  existing  social  relations.  It  has 
larly  in  a  state  of  society  where  almost  been  resolved  to  exempt  from  taxation 
every  advantage  to  one  class  of  inte-  a  larger  portion  of  the  humbler  classes 
rests  must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  than  have  ever  before  enjoyed  snch 
of  another.  Nothing  had  a  charm  for  an  immunity.  The  Income  Tax  has 
them  which  did  not  excite  extreme  been  imposed  exclusively  upon  per- 
feelings  of  extravagant  enthusiasm  on  sons  in  possession  of  such  means  &» 
the  one  hand,  and  of  serious  alarm  on  infer  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Tboae 
the  other.  The  Reform  Bill  had  who  are  struggling  with  the  realities 
spoiled  both  the  leaders  and  the  fol-  of  poverty  are  not  only  relieved  from 
lowers  of  the  Whig  camp.  It  in-  its  pressure,  but  are  to  benefit  by  its 
spired  a  taste  and  created  a  necessity  operation,  in  so  far  as  it  has  enabled 
for  popular  excitement,  without  which  the  Government  to  diminish  taxation 
they  could  neither  act  with  confidence  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the 
nor  keep  their  forces  together.  Add  materials  of  industry.  This  boon  to 
to  this,  that  they  were  essentially  de-  their  poorer  countrymen  is  the  pro- 
ficient alike  in  genius  and  in  skill,  in  posal  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  cor- 
courage  and  in  character.  dially  responded  to  by  the  property  of 
The  measures  and  career  of  the  the  country,  and  sealed  by  the  ready 
present  Ministry  have  presented  a  very  sanction  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
difierent  picture.  In  so  far  as  essen-  sovereign  herself.  It  is  an  honour- 
tial  doctrines  are  concerned,  they  have  able  and  a  prudent  concession,  cal- 
shown  an  immoveable  adherence  to  culated  at  once  to  exculpate  the  upper 
a  fixed  system  of  political  principles^  classes  from  sordid  or  oppressive  mo- 
and  have  thus  inspired  the  admi-  tives,  and  to  consolidate  the  peace  and 
ration  and  won  the  respect  of  the  order  of  society  by  mutual  feelings  of 
whole  reflecting  portion  of  their  coun-  good- will,  and  offices  of  practical 
try  men.  They  have  arrested  the  kindness.  During  a  period  of  unex- 
downward  progress  of  the  national  ampled  commercial  and  manufactu- 
finances  by  a  bold  and  decided  mea-  ring  distress,  in  which  Uie  labouring 
sure  of  indisputable  efficacy,  which,  classes  have  steadily  refrained  from 
at  its  first  announcement,  extorted  the  acts  of  violence  or  disorder,  we  can- 
unwilling  spplause  of  their  political  not  help  thinking  that  a  conciliatory 
opponents,  and  has  since,  from  time  influence  has  been  at  work,  under  a 
to  time,  received  the  direct  or  indirect  sense  of  the  generous  spirit  which  the 
approval  of  almost  every  statesman  of  government  measures  have  displayed, 
the  day  whose  opinion  is  of  any  worth,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  fear  of  ad- 
That  measure  alone  will  for  ever  dis-  ditional  burdens  from  the  impending 
tinguish  them  from  those  predecessors,  arrangements  for  supportiog  the  na- 
whose  progressive  mismanagement  tional  revenue, 
and  vacillating  irresolution  bad  made  To  counteract,  if  possible,  the  na- 
it  necessary  to  adopt  it  It  implied  a  tural  effect  of  the  Blinisterlal  measure 
de^e  of  moral  courage,  of  personal  of  taxation  in  reference  to  the  poor,  & 
weight,  and  of  generous  confidence  in  most  false  and  fraudul^it  allegation 
the  honour  and  self-denial  of  the  na^  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Whig 
tion  at  large,  that  could  never  have  party,  that  an  Income  Tax,  though 
found  a  place  with  any  politician  of  the  laid  upon  the  rich,  must  be  injuriouti 
Melbourne  school.    We  believe  that  to  the  poor  by  limiting  the  XDoaos  of 
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their  employers.  On  this  paltry  and 
palpable  Bophism^  we  shall  bestow 
oaljr  a  few  words,  as  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  its  exposure.  If  the  propo- 
sition means  that  any  kind  of  taxation 
is  injarious  to  all  classes  when  no 
taxation  is  necessary,  we  shall  not 
troable  oorselTes  to  dispute  it.  If  the 
Whigs  had  left  ns  a  surplus  instead  of 
a  deficit,  we  might  admit  that  an  Income 
Tax,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising 
money,  might  have  injured  the  poor, 
even  thou^  laid  exclusively  upon  the 
rich :  yet,  even  in  that  inconceivable 
case,  the  qualifying  consideration 
▼onld  arise,  that  the  money  taken 
from  one  class  of  possessors  must  be 
given  to  another,  and  a  new  source  of 
employment  to  the  poor  must  be 
opened  in  place  of  the  old  one  that  is 
dried  up.  But  we  have  no  concern 
▼ith  a  question  of  that  very  specula- 
tiTekind.  It  must  here  be  assumed 
that  a  given  amount  of  taxation  is 
wanted,  which  must  be  raised  from 
some  quarter.  Is  it  better  for  the 
poor  that  it  should  be  raised  direcdy 
and  exclnslTely  from  the  rich,  or  that 
it  should  be  Lud  partly  on  the  poor, 
either  personally  or  through  the  com- 
modities which  they  peculiarly  con- 
lume?  Surely  only  one  answer  can 
be  attempted  to  snch  a  question.  It 
IS  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say,  if 
it  were  tme»  that  when  laid  upon 
the  rich,  it  will  partly  fall  upon  the 
poor,  by  diminishing  the  means  of 
their  employment ;  though  even  here 
we  would  again  suggest  that  the 
means  of  employment  will  be  merely 
transferred  from  the  navers  to  the 
receivers  of  the  tax»  and  that  the  poor 
most  still  be  employed,  though  by  a 
different  set  of  masters.  But  esio 
that  the  poor  snffer  something,  indi- 
rectly, by  the  taxation  of  the  rich, 
Jo  tbey  snffer  as  much  in  that  form  as 
by  a  tax  laid  upon  themselves  ?  If 
this  be  true*  it  would  become  a  matter 
>f  litter  indifference  on  what  class  of 
ioeiety  taxation  was  imposed ;  and  it 
night  equally  be  said,  that  it  was  bet- 
»r  for  the  poor  to  resort  to  a  poll-tax, 
>r  a  tax  OD  salt,  and  exempt  the  rich 
sntirely  from  taxation,  as  it  would 
Enable  the  rich  more  freely  to  employ, 
ind  more  liberally  to  remunerate  their 
dependents.  Such  a  result  is  the  legi- 
timate sequel  of  the  doctrine  promul- 
gated by  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
ftiends,  with  the  envious  desire  of  de- 
preciating an  act  of  generonty  which 


belongs  to  their  opponents,  who  have 
adopted  the  mildest  possible  form  of 
remedying  the  blunders  of  their  pre* 
decessors;  but  common  sense  and 
sound  reasoning  alike  revolt  from  the 
heartless  fallacy. 

We  certainly  regard  the  restoration 
of  our  finances,  by  means  of  the  Income 
Tax,  as  the  most  important  measure  of 
the  past  session.  The  maintenance 
of  publie  credit  is  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  a  firm  government  and  a  well- 
iHilanced  constitution.  It  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  alike  by  despotums  and 
by  democFBcies.  Whether  we  think 
of  the  constant  tamperings  witH  the 
cucrency  which  have  so  often  been 
resorted  to  by  needy  and  arbitrary 
rulers,  or  to  the  equally  infamous 
doctrine  of  ''repudiation,*'  avowed 
by  some  American  states,  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  Britain,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Conservative  Cabi- 
net, has  made  a  noble  and  successful 
effort  in  a  different  direction.  Both 
in  a  commercial  and  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  the  salutary  effects  of  a  resto- 
ration of  national  solvency,  by  an 
equalization  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, can  scareely  be  overrated. 

What  has  now  been  done  affords 
ns  a  ground  of  assurance  that  feelings 
of  right  principle  and  of  an  enlarged 
prudence  have  not  yet  lost  their  legi- 
timate ascendency  in  the  national 
mind,  even  as  manifested  through  the 
medium  of  the  reformed  constituencies. 
But  the  measures  adopted,  while  they 
are  satisfactory  as  proofs  of  public 
integrity,  are  not  the  less  honourable 
to  the  Ministers  who  have  proposed 
and  carried  them.  They  may  claim 
the  merit  of  having  roused  the  coun- 
tiy  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  of  having 
supported  and  ilirected  it  in  the  path 
which  it  should  take.  The  readiness 
or  resignation  with  which  Parliament 
and  the  public  have  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  required  of  them  for  this  all- 
important  object,  is  creditable  to  the 
government  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  it  reflects  disgrace  on  their  pre- 
decessors, who  shrank  from  the  attempt 
after  their  own  errors  had  rendered  it 
imperative*  However  well  disposed 
the  public  mind  may  be  to  eecond  or 
support,  when  necessary,  the  measures 
which  an  honest  and  able  minister 
may  brinff  fbrward  for  imposing  new 
taxation,  it  is  from  the  government 
that  the  proposal  must  emanate;  and 
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no  better  criterion  can  be  afforded  of    the  ministerial  policy  npon  the  a^- 


a  (food  or  a  bad  government  than  their 
willingness  or  nnwilliognesa  to  incur, 
when  dreomstanees  reqaire  it,  the 
partial  odiom  which  sneh  a  course  of 
policy  infers.  The  cowardly  blun- 
derers, who  involved  ns  in  our  diffi- 
eultieSf  did  not  dare  to  propose  the 
only  remedy  that  was  admissible,  and 
indeed  were  probably  deterred  from 
doing  so,  by  a  oonseiousness  that  the 
proposal  would  have  led  to  a  Twy  in* 
convenient  enquiry  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  made  it  necessary.  Year 
after,  year  they  allowed  the  defloiency 
to  increase,  and  rubbed  on  by  means 
of  Savings*  Banks,  and  Exchequer 
Bills,  and  a  succession  of  other  shifts 
and  subterfuges,  such  as  can  only  find 
aparallel  in  the  exposures  arising  under 
the  commission  issued  against  some 
fraudulent  bankrupt.  Even  when  they 
knew  that  the  revenue  was  running 
into  incurable  embarrassments,  they 
could  not  resist,  however  unwilling 
they  might  be  to  concede,  the  popular 
demand  for  the  remission  of  the  post- 
age daty — a  sacrifice  which,  with  all 
its  intrinsic  conveniences  to  the  pub- 
lic, should  in  no  view  have  been  made 
without  an  immediate  substitute  being 
provided  for  the  deficiency.  Their 
parting  proposals  for  a  fixed  duty  on 
com,  and  a  re-ad}ustment  of  the  duties 
on  sugar,  were  not  measures  which 
could,  on  any  sound  principles,  be 
expected  to  restore  the  revenue,  but 
were  desperate  speculations,  resorted 
to  as  a  last  refnge  to  support  appear* 
anees  and  complicate  their  accounts, 
with  the  hope  of  concealing  their  for** 
mer  frauds  and  extravagances. 

While  we  dwell  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction on  the  redintegration  of  public 
credit  by  the  ministerial  scheme,  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  merits  and 
advantages  of  the  new  tariff,  which 
has  tended  so  much  to  facifitate  the 
adoption  of  the  taxation  on  property, 
and  is  at  once  a  liberal  lK)on  to  the 
middling  and  poorer  classes  of  the 
eommunity,  and  a  probable  remedT 
for  the  signal  depression  of  trade  with 
which,  under  Whig  auspices,  the  eonn- 
try  has  been  visited.  We  have  neither 
space  nor  Inclination  at  this  time  le 
enter  on  its  specific  provisions  |  but  we 
bear  onr  willing  tribute  of  applause  to 
tiieimpartiaKtv  with  which  its  general 
plan  was  devised,  i^id  the  firmnese 
with  which  it  has  been  adhered  to. 


cultural  interest,  we  feel  satisfied  that, 
in  point  of  principle,  both  the  new 
com  bill  ana  the  tariff  aro  aafe  and 
salutary  enactments.  We  shall  wait 
with  anxiety  to  see  whether  anj  errof 
In  their  details  has  left  room  for  m- 
expected  and  undue  prejadice  to  the 
producing  classes;  but  at  present, 
though  not  without  anxietj,  we  are 
without  serious  fears  upon  that  iuIh 
ject.  We  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
atrip  the  corn-law  of  its  most  Btartltn? 
anomalies,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
the  minimum  measure  of  protection 
which  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  would  admit. 
That  course  has  now  been  followed 
without  endangering,  as  wo  humbly 
hope,  the  permanent  prosperity  of  do- 
mestic agriculture,  whether  as  a  means 
of  support  to  the  great  and  imporUnt 
classes  who  are  connected  with  it,  rr 
as  a  security  to  all  classes  against  tl 
deficient  and  uncertain  supply  of  fond. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  (pvat  matter 
that  the  change  has  been  consfklerabl'*, 
as  it  affords  a  powerful  reason  for  re- 
sisting  any  attempt  again  to  misetMii 
the  law,  and  as  the  alarm  which  even 
this  degree  of  alteration  has  produced, 
la  a  warning  against  further  and  more 
serious  interference. 

The  repeal  of  the  laws  against  tn« 
Importation  of  cattle  was  an  indispen- 
sable measure ;  and* the  onlj  question 
related  to  the  rate  of  duty,  ^here  i«^ 
BO  doubt  that  it  has  been  adjusted 
with  every  desire  to  deal  fairly  witV- 
competing  interests,  and  we  trust  that 
the  result  will  be  such  as  the  anthorf 
of  the  alteration  contemplate. 

Believing,  as  we  have  already  said, 
tikat  the  different  measures  whieh  hare 
been  brought  forward,  have  been 
honestly,  impartially,  and  skilfallv 
managed,  we  can  have  no  sympathT 
with  the  small  portion  of  the  Cohm^'- 
Tative  partv  who  seem  to  have  bera 
desirous  of  producing  a  split  m  the 
camp.  We  are  no  friends  ef  sehwn 
either  fai  chmrch  or  state.  We  beEere 
it  impossible  that  good  can  be  done  is 
national  allkirs^  exeept  bj  a  general 
adherence  to  the  principle  wbnch  di* 
videa  public  men  inte  lairgm  sections  of 
political  opinion,  and  by  wldcli  iinli. 
vidnal  crotchets  are  sunk  and  loci 
sight  of  hi  a  broad  Use  of  conmaua 
policy.  It  is  impossiUe  that  three  or 
ibnr  hnvdved  coostitoenciBS^  or  tbesr 


In  so  far  as  regards  the  bearings  of    repr«B€Qitat}?Mi>  oan  nimt^  ft^ree 
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oD  every  pablic  qae8tioii«  mnch  less  on 
practical  details  of  proteetton  or  taxA* 
don.  **  Bear  and  forbear"  must  be 
the  motto  of  their  union,  if  they  are 
to  nnlte  at  all ;  and  withont  Qn!tln^? 
eordialljT  they  must  be  powerless  to 
effect  even  the  objeets  on  whioh  they 
are  agreed^  and  will  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  less  scritpulous  alliance  of  un- 
principled opponents.  We  are  tempt- 
e<]»  therefore,  to  smile  at  those  who, 
JQ  questions  of  finance,  would  leave 
the  party  to  which  they  belong  on  a 
dispute  as  to  the  odd  sizpenee,  or  who^ 
10  a  season  of  such  imminent  danger 
as  that  which  we  are  now  passing 
through  under  the  Reform  Bill,  would 
try  to  realize  the  boast  of  the  worthy 
Welshman,  whose  family  in  the  time 
of  Noah's  flood  kept  aloof  from  the 
ark,  and  had  a  boat  of  their  own. 

Bnt  assuredly  it  is  no  more  than 
jastice  to  the  Conservative  party  to 
say,  that  never  in  the  history  of  party 
potitica  was  there  less  room  for  com- 
plaint on  this  score  than  has  arisen 
since  their  accession  to  power.  In 
the  midst  of  many  changes,  son^e  of 
them  of  an  untried  and  startling  nature, 
and  rendered  more  alarming  by  artful 
devices  to  misrepresent  their  effects, 
the  Conservative  party  have  kept  to- 
gether with  an  exemplary  fidelity  and 
prudence,  which  was  only  to  be  expect- 
ed from  men  of  high  principle  and  en- 
lighten^'d  views.  The  agrlcnltnral  mem- 
bers, more  especially,  have  displayed 
a  remarkable  degree  of  moderation  and 
good  feeling.  Apprehensive  as  they 
obviously  have  been  that  the  measures 
of  Government  were  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  their  interests,  uiged  on  by 
the  panic  which  had  spread  among 
some  of  their  constituents,  and  assail- 
ed by  taunts  and  reproaches  from  ma- 
lifdous  opponents  for  submitting  to 
be  deceived  by  their  leaders,  they 
have,  with  no  notieeable  exeep- 
tiouy  pursued  the  course  which  their 
own  dignity  and  duty  marked  out 
for  them.  Tb^  neither  suppressed 
the  feelhigs  of  alarm  which  they 
honestly  entertained,  nor  allowed 
those  feelings  to  transport  them  be* 
y  oud  the  limits  of  a  judicions  and  tem- 
perate opposition  to  the  Government 
measures,  or  induce  them  to  with- 
draw their  general  support  from  an 
admlnistfation  which  they  knew  to 
be  able  and  desirous,  if  any  one  was, 
to  saTe  the  country  and  constitution 
from  tbe  vital  dangers  which  so  re- 
cently tbeatesed   theiD>   and  from 
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which  they  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
finally  escaped.  So  far  from  wishing 
that  the  complaints  of  the  agricuU 
torists  as  to  the  details  of  the  recent 
enactments  should  have  been  with- 
held, or  that  they  should  have  shown 
a  blind  and  indiscriminate  eonfldenee 
in  all  that  Ministers  did,  we  believe 
that  the  course  which  they  pursued 
has  been  right  and  expedient,  by 
proving  at  once  their  independence 
and  their  discretion,  and  by  showing 
the  difficulties  of  tbe  subject,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  more  extensive 
alteration  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  any  renewed  attack  on  in- 
terests so  powerful  in  themselves,  and 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  firmness  of 
the  Government  in  resisting  the  views 
of  so  large  and  formidable  a  portion 
of  their  best  supporters,  has  won  for 
them  the  highest  hononr,  and  has  im- 
pressed the  nation  with  a  deep  con- 
yiotion  of  their  energy  of  purpose, 
and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  nold  the 
balance  even  between  opposite  classes 
of  the  community.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  we 
see  a  Ministry  standing  in  the  digni- 
fied position  of  an  impartial  arbiter  of 
contending  opinions  and  interests. 
In  Ireland,  their  gentle  and  equit« 
able  sway  has  dispelled  at  once  the 
supposed  difficulties  of  their  situation^ 
has  discouraged  violence  and  viru- 
lence on  every  side,  and  has  rallied 
round  them  the  loyal  and  peaceable 
of  all  elasses  and  creeds.  In  Eng- 
land, their  measures  have  left  no  room 
for  triumph  to  any  section  of  society, 
have  produced  bo  undue  exaltation  of 
one  class  or  depression  of  another,  but 
have  dealt  out  to  all  an  even-handed 
distribution  of  varied  advantages, 
««  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,**  cal- 
culated to  teach  mutual  compromise 
and  conciliation,  to  unite  the  mode- 
rate and  practical  of  all  parties  in  a 
reasonable  adjustment  of  extreme  de- 
mands, and  to  illustrate  the  Invaluable 
truth,  that  tbe  true  interest  of  each 
department  of  industry  and  property 
is  identical  with  the  interest  of  the 
whole. 

Let  us  shortly,  then,  review  some 
of  the  benefits  which  the  country  has 
already  gained  during  the  l^-psst 
parliament — 

I .  The  Cromi  has  been  fldly  preser- 
ved in  its  privileges,  and  protected  from 
the  danger  of  encroaehment,  or  fVom 
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the  unpopularity  to  which  it  was  ex*  .  shown  themseWeson  a  point  of  fuoda- 

posed    by   unconstitutional    advice,  mental  policy  at  open  Tariance  with 

The  Church  has  been  left  unassuled  public  opinion,  as  expressed  by  a  lafge 

by  further  attacks  on  its  existence  or  majority  in  Parliament*  composed  of 

rights,  and  has  been  placed  in  that  men  of  all  parties  in  ordinary  politics, 

condition  of  outward  security,  which  Apart  from  many  considerations  of 

will  best  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  strict  justice,  the  homely  adage  that 

its  internal  duties.     The  House  of  **  blood  is  thicker  than  water,**  finds 

Commons  has  been  brought  into  har-  an  echo  in  every  breast.     We  think 

mony  with  the  other  branch  of  the  of  the  friends  who,  in  every  quarter 

legislature.    The  Ballot  has  been  de-  of  the   globe,  are  living  under  the 

feated  by  an  increased  majority,  and  blessed    protection    of    the    British 

organic  changes  generally  are  *'  look^  Crown,  and  we  grudge  not  that,  even 

ing  down."  at  some  apparent  cost,  we  should  en- 

2.  Public  credit  and  confidence  have  courage  their  industry  and  promote 
been  restored  without  a  nngle  addi-  their  welfare.  Their  prosperity,  we 
tion  to  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  know,  is  our  own,  and  the  poorest 
with  every  prospect  of  relief  to  the  artisan  can  feel  both  pride  and 
middling  classes,  and  to  the  commerce  interest  in  the  preservation  of  that 
of  the  country.  colonial  empire,  to  which  he  or  his 

3.  The  principle  of  agricultural  may  yet  be  indebted  for  an  asylum 
protection  has  been  formally  recog-  in  adverse  circumstances.  To  realize 
nised  in  its  most  effectual  and  least  the  true  principle  of  making  the  colo> 
objectionable  form,  and  established  on  nies  an  integral  part  of  Britain,  may 
its  true  basis,  that  of  tbe  general  wel-  be  impossible  in  existing  <drenm- 
fare.  If  some  abatement  of  their  etances  ;  but  the  nearer  we  approach 
profits  has  thus  been  brought  about,  to  it,  the  more  we  shall  consult  not 
it  has  not  involved  a  greater  sacrifice  only  the  ascendency  of  the  British 
than  was  necessary  at  so  critical  a  name  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but, 
time,  navis  levanda  causa,  and  has  along  vrith  that  ascendency,  the  ad- 
probably  purchased  for  the  agricultu-  vancement  of  civil  order  and  Christian 
rists  a  greater  security  in  future,  by  civilization,  which  our  own  conntry  is 
intrenching  them  in  a  more  defensible  so  eminentiy  destined  to  illustzate  and 
position.  extend. 

4.  The  principle  of  colonial  protec-  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages 
tion  has  in  like  manner  been  recog-  which  the  current  session  of  Pariia- 
nised ;  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  ment  has  practically  secured,  and  on 
importance  to  oUr  national  prosperity,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
and  an  essential  distinction  between  insensible  among  us  to  dwell  without 
the  present  Government  and  their  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  We  have 
predecessors.  We  regard  the  decU-  only,  we  trust,  to  pursue  the  career 
ration  of  Parliament  on  this  subject  thus  begun,  and  above  all,  to  observe 
as  of  great  importance  at  the  present  the  golden  rule  of  *'  not  too  much,**  tu 
time ;  and  as  affording  another  deci-  secure  the  good-will  of  the  nation  as 
sive  test  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  now  constituted,  and  to  raise  our  na- 
present  Ministry,  and  their  strong  tive  land  to  as  high  a  point  of  prospe- 
sense  of  national  interests  and  sym«  rity  and  moral  superiority,  at  home 
patby  with  national  feelings,  as  com-  and  abroad,  as  she  has  attained  at  any 
pared  with  their  predecessors.     That  former  period. 

in  all  taxation  a  reasonable  prefer-  When  we  think  of  these  things,  a 

ence  should  be  given  to  our.  own  refiection  arises  which  seems  likely  to 

countrymen,  whe&er  in  the  colonies  impress    strongly  the  minds    of   all 

or  in  the  mother  conntry,  seems  a  reasonable  men,  of  whatever  political 

proposition  so  clear  in  principle,  and  opinions. 

so  inevitable  in  practice,  as  scarcely  In  April  1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 

to  admit  of  controversy.     It  could  driven,  by  a  codition  of  Whigs,  Ra- 

only  enter  into  the  heads  of  vicious  dicals,  and  Repealers,  from  the  office 

theorists  to  call  in  question  so  ob-  of   Prime   Minister*  which    he    bad 

vious  a  truth ;  and  yet,  by  the  vote  on  shortly  before  assumed,  and  in  which. 

Lord  Howick*s  motion  against  differ-  after  an  interval  of  about  seven  yean, 

ential  duties,  the  members  of  the  late  he  is  now  reinstated.     Has  tbe  coun- 

Government  are  solemnly  pledged  to  try,  in  any  of  its  interests,  gained  ur 

an  opposite  doctrine,  and  have  thus  lost  by  the  change  which  then  occur- 
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red?    Has  the  interyal  of  Wbig  rule  But,  as  already  said,   the  period 

been  the  source  of  advantage  or  detri-  of  their  ascendency  was  not  a  mere 

ment  to  any  or  every  class  in  the  com-  blank.   It  was  filled  with  many  events 

munity?    These  are  questions  not  of  and  transactions  of  a  most  disastrous 

cariosity  onIy»  but  of  serious  impor-  kind,    and    involving    consequences 


Unee,  as  enabling  us  to  borrow  from 
the  past  a  strong  and  steady  light 
to  lead  us  through  the  future. 

The  slightest  examination  must 
show,  that  the  result  of  the  displace- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835,  has 
not  only  not  been  beneficial  to  the 
public  interest — that  the  Whig  inter- 
regnum of  seven  years  has  not  merely 
been  lost  for  every  good  purpose — but 
that  to  these  sources  we  can  directly 
trace  most  of  the  aggravated  evils  to 
which  we  have  since  been  subjected. 

"  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades. 
In  patriam  popnlumque  fluxit." 

In  the  first  place,  the  factious  pro- 
ceeding which  then  displaced  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  had  Its  origin  in  a  falsehood ; 
in  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  an  ab- 
stract principle,  which  was  put  for- 
ward when  it  was  likely  to  be  useful, 
and  abandoned  when  it  was  found  to  a  surplus  of  three  millions  ;  you  left  a 
be  inconvenient.  The  triumph  of  the  deficit  of  five  millions.  There  is  a  de- 
party  who  used  that  pretext  was  not  ficiency  on  the  £th  April  1842,  in  the 
even  available  to  carry  out  their  avow-  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
ed  object.  The  success  of  the  appro-  £2,^70,000,  in  the  revenue  of  India  of 
priation  principle  was  not  secured  by  £2,430,000  ;  you,  therefore,  on  quit- 
the  success  of  its  promoters.  It  was  ting  office,  left  a  deficit  which  it  is  my 
speedily  rejected  by  parliament,  and  duty  to  attempt  to  supply,  of  five  mil- 
Iben  thrown  aside  with  the  same  cool  lions.  The  diiference  in  the  finances 
assurance  as  some  fortunate  upstart  of  the  country,  from  the  time  you  un- 


that  we  shall  long  feel.  The  power 
of  their  opponents,  indeed,  operated  as 
a  negative  on  any  legislative  measures 
of  a  noxious  character.  But  many 
sins,  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
must  be  laid  to  their  charge,  in  mat- 
ters for  which  the  executive  can  alone 
be  efficient,  and  are  alone  responsible. 

In  finance,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Whigs  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
the  charge  thus  pointedly  brought 
against  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

<<  In  the  year  1836, you,  the  then  Mi- 
nistry, found  theafiairs  of  the  two  great 
empires  in  this  state.  In  this  country 
the  surplus  of  income  over  expendi- 
diture  was  £1,376,000;  in  India, 
£1,556,000.  You  then  entered  on 
the  performance  of  your  duties  with  a 
net  surplus  of  about  three  millions. 
How  have  you  left  matters  ?  You  say 
I  overrate  the  difficulties.    You  found 


cots  an  unfashionable  friend  who  has 
been  serviceable  to  him  in  former 
days.  No  party  were  gainers  by  that 
result.  The  minds  of  men  were  mere- 
ly unsettled,  without  being  satisfied, 
on  either  side.  The  friends  of  the 
church  were  alarmed,  while  its  oppo- 
nents were  in  no  degree  benefited. 

In  the  next  place,  the  fraud  by 
which  the  Melbourne  ministry  thus 
attained  office  was  followed  out  to  the 
end  in  their  subsequent  retention  of 
it.  The  appropriation  clause,  in  its 
rise  and  fall,  was  a  type  of  their  whole 
policy.  Promise  without  perform- 
ance, place  without  power,  were  the 
proverbial  characteristics  of  their  po- 
sition, as  viewed  both  by  friends  and 
foes.  During  the  long  period  for 
which  they  remained  a  ministry,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  point  out  a  single 
measure,  accomplished  by  them,  that 
could  confer  benefit  on  a  single  indi- 
vidual beyond  their  own  circle. 


dertook  office  to  the  day  you  quitted 
it^-the  difierence  against  this  country 
and  against  its  credit,  is  no  less  than 
eight  millions  per  annum."^(lS^ec^ 
p.  363.) 

The  gross  deficiency  on  our  own 
revenue  for  the  period  of  Whig  domi- 
nation is  at  least  ten  millions. 

In  our  foreign  and  colonial  rela- 
tions, we  are  indebted  to  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  in  these  very  heavy 
obligations  among  many  others — 

1.  The  rebellion  in  Canada. 

2.  The  invasion  of  Afi*ghanistan. 

3.  The  war  in  China. 

4.  The  growth  or  increase  of  se- 
rious misunderstandings  with  France 
and  America,  involving  a  constant  ap- 
prehension of  impending  war,  and  a 
corresponding  necessity  for  a  war  esta- 
blishment. 

These  are  some  of  the  blessings 
which  have  arisen  from  the  popular 
cry  of  "  keep  the  Tories  out."    Wo 
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appeal  to  the  common  sende  and  hon< 
esty  of  Whig,  Radical,  or  Chartist, 
to  say  now,  if  any  mischiefs  compar- 
ahle  to  these  are  likely  to  have  ensaed 
had  the  ««  Tories"  been  let  in. 

But  we  fear  that  we  must  also  lay 
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1838,  Mr  Villiers'  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  corn-law,  was 
triumphantly  negatived  by  a  ministe- 
rial majority,  composed  of  the  same 
men  who,  in  June  1842,  supported,  as 
an  amendment  on  the  supplies,  a  mo« 
on  Whig  shoulders  no  light  load  of    tioo   by  the  same  indiTidnal   for  a 


responsibility  for  even  the  more  serious 
evils  which  have  afflicted  us  in  the  form 
of  domestic  distress.  We  shall  not  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  say  that  all  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  suffer- 
ings have  sprung  from  their  misgo- 
vernuient,  or  could  have  been  averted 
by  a  different  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  literally  adopt  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  poet — 

**  Hoir  soiall,  of  oil  that  homaa  hearts 
endure. 
That  part  which  laws  and  kings  can 
cause  or  oure !  ** 

We  believe  that  much  may  be  done 
for  human  happiness  by  good  legisla- 
tion, and  still  more  by  good  adminis- 
tration, though  a  large  part  also  of  our 
national  enjoyments,  as  well  as  cala- 


committee  on  the  same  law,  or  rather 
on  a  new  and  less  restrictive  law,  **  with 

A     VIEW     TO      ITS      TOTAL       REPEAL." 

"  Don't  forget,"  says  Mr  Somebody  of 
the  League,  *'that  Lord  John  Russell 
voted  for  the  committee."  We  cer- 
tainly will  not  forget  it  if  we  can  help 
it ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  country  at  Urge,  as  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  concessions  to 
faction  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  by 
a  public  man. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  the  whole  history  of 
Whig  trimming  and  track  ling  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn-laws.  While  they 
thought  themselves  secure  in  a  reli- 
ance mainly  on  English  Whigs  and 
Irish  Repealers,  neither  of  whic!i 
classes  wished  to  meddle  with    the 


mities,  are  the  gift  or  visitation   of    corn- laws,  the   subject  was    evadtd 


God,  without  special  reference  to  onr 
own  wisdom  or  folly.  In  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  present  internal  afflictions 
of  the  country  can  be  traced  to  bad 
government,  which  it  is  now  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Whigs  to  maintain,  the 
fault  must  lie  with  themselves.  That 
the  general  distress  is  not  the  result 
of  Sir  Robert  Peers  accession  to 
power,  is  as  clear  as  sunshine.  Is  it 
the  effect  of  causes  a  few  weeks  or  a 
few  months  old,  or  is  it  not  rather  to 
be  traced  to  the  seven  years*  adminis- 
tration which  preceded  the  late 
change  ?  The  country  was  flourishing 
when  the  Melbourne  ministry  began 
to  govern,  and  session  after  session, 
the  speeches  from  the  throne  showed 
any  thing  bat  an  indication  of  com** 
mercial  adversity.  We  cannot  fail  to 
remember,  so  late  as  in  1889,  the  min- 
isterial selection  of  Mr  G.  W.  Wood 
as  the  seconder  of  the  address  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  the  glowing 
picture  of  increasing  prosperity  which 
his  speech  presented,  and  which  his 
array  of  tables  and  calculations  was 
calculated  to  set  off.  Then,  and  pre- 
viously, not  only  were  no  measures 
proposed  by  the  Whigs  to  relieve  the 
commercial  interests,  but  their  recent 
nostrums  of  altering  the  corn-laws 
and  sugar- duties  were  uniformly  op- 
p  osed  when  suggested  by  others.     In 


and  discouraged  as  much  "as  possible; 
and  Lord  Melbourne  politely  hinted 
at  the  insanity  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  agitated.  When  all  things  else 
had  failed,  an  eight  shilling  fixed  duty 
WHS  resorted  to  as  a  last  shift.  When 
this  proved  abortive,  and  tho  minis- 
try were  ejected.  Lord  John  Russellj 
who  seems  so  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  question,  proposed  the  happy 
expedient  of  combining  an  eight  shil- 
ling fixed  duty  with  an  eventual  jump 
to  a  duty  of  one  shilling !  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  no  duty  at  all  for  protection, 
but  a  duty  only  for  revenue — a  doc- 
trine which,  disclaiming  the  wish  to 
encourage  agriculture,  resolves  into  a 
hread  taxt  and  which,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  observed,  would  lead  legitimate- 
ly, not  to  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  but 
to  an  excise,  also,  on  com  home- 
grown. Ultimately,  when  the  duty  of 
the  day  is  nine  shillings.  Lord  Howick 
announces  a  motion  to  reduce  it  for 
some  months  to  six  shillings,  and  then, 
abandoning  that  proposition,  be  and 
his  Whig  allies  give  their  voles  for  a 
committee,  with  a  view  to  total  repeal. 
That  men  capable  of  such  base  com- 
pliances or  extravagant  absurdities, 
should  so  long  have  been  permitted 
to  govern  the  country,  is  truly  lament- 
able ;    but    there  is   consolation    \\\ 
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thinking  that  the  permiMion  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  repeated* 

If  the  distresses  under  which  we 
are  now  suffering  are  in  any  degree 
connected  with  the  principles  of  go- 
Temmenty  the  late  ministry  shontd 
ha^e  foreseen  and  arerted  them  while 
there  was  yet  time.  In  any  view, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  eWl 
would  haye  been  diminished  by  timely 
adoption  of  whatever  measures  may 
be  necessary  to  support  public  eredit, 
and  to  expand  the  national  resources, 
lo  1635,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
removed  from  power  by  the  dishonest 
assertion  of  the  appropriation  princt" 
ple«  he  bud  already  announced  a  line 
of  enlightened  and  impartial  policy, 
and  was  rapidly  gaining  for  himself 
a  universal  popularity,  which  was  pro- 
bably (be  chief  inducement  to  his 
opponents  to  arrest  an  experiment  so 
daogerona  to  their  own  ascendency. 
During  the  interval  that  has  since 
elapse^f  and  that  has  so  foolishly  been 
thrown  away»  an  ample  opportunity 
would  have  been  afforded  him  for  in- 
troducing, with  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  surplus  income  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  those  relaxations  of  our 
commercial  system  which,  even  with 
aserions  deficiency,  he  has  found  it 
his  duty  to  propose.  The  country, 
at  the  same  time,  would  have  enjoyed^ 
during  all  this  time,  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  a  truly  pacific  policy,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  East ;  and  all 
that  fmitleaa  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  would  have  been  saved,  which 
has  resulted  from  the  wasteful  profu- 
sion and  intermeddling  ambition  of 
the  Whig  Cabinet. 

If,  however,  the  events  that  have  oe* 
cunred  shall  be  made  use  of  as  a  lesson 
for  the  time  to  come,  they  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  little  regret.  If  the  minds  of  men 
are  thereby  weaned  from  the  dangers 
and  delusions  of  constitotional  changes, 
and  turned  •towards  the  ealm  and  cau- 


tious adoption  of  practical  and  prac- 
ticable improvements,  the  lesson  will 
be  well  worth  its  price. 

To  the  Conservative  party,  the 
period  which  they  have  passed  in  ex- 
elusion  from  office  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable advantage,  in  consolidating 
their  strength,  and  teaching  them 
bow  to  use  it.  Nor  would  they  now 
enjoy  the  full  measure  of  honour 
which  the  present  time  presents  them, 
if  the  incapable  and  unprincipled  con- 
duet  of  their  predecessors  had  not 
afforded  them  the  advantage  of  so 
momentous  a  crisis,  and  so  remark- 
able a  contrast.  The  page  of  history 
will  long  record  the  moral  sublimity 
of  that  memorable  scene,  which  lately 
showed  us  a  public  man,  all  but  the 
grestest  statesman  of  his  day,  rising 
as  first  minister  of  the  crown,  among 
the  representatives  of  the  wisest  and 
freest  nation  in  the  world,  and  call- 
iug  on  them,  amidst  the  admiring  si- 
lence or  loud  applause  of  the  whole 
assembly,  to  make  a  just  and  generous 
effort  of  self-denial  for  restoring  the 
diminished  dignity,  the  tarnished  hon- 
our, and  the  impaired  resources  of  their 
native  land.  The  effect  of  that  appeal 
in  overpowering  opposition,  and  extort- 
ing from  the  most  unwilling  lips  a 
tribute  of  approval,  was  electrical  at 
the  time,  and  will  not,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  less  impressive  when  the 
true  merits  of  this  prndent  and  patri- 
otic policy  are  viewed  in  its  ulterior 
consequences.  Let  us  be  proud,  as 
we  ought  to  be,  of  such  a  leader :  let 
us  be  proud  of  the  wise  and  honour- 
able followers  who  have  made  him 
the  object  of  their  unprejudiced  and 
independent  choice ;  and  let  us  thank 
the  great  Disposer  of  events,  that  a 
way  of  safety  seems  at  last  to  have 
been  shown  usy  from  the  many  fearful 
dangers  with  which  we  have  so  long 
been  surrounded. 
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Htmn  to  Selene— Luna* 

SwBBT-sPEAKiMo  daughters  of  Satarnian  Joyetf 
PrompterA  of  Btory,  tell  me  in  your  Love, 
Of  Lunay  wiaged  queen,  riding  her  course  above. 
From  out  whose  beaming  and  immortal  head, 
Down  on  the  earth,  is  so  bright  lustre  shed. 
That  all  in  wonder  point  to  see  how  far  'tis  spread. 

A  universal  glory  gilds  her  ways, 

The  darkeu'd  skies,  struck  with  the  dazzling  rays 

Shot  from  her  golden  crown,  burst  forth  in  sudden  blaze* 

When»  as  arising  from  the  ocean  wave. 

Where  she  is  wont  her  lovely  form  to  lave. 

She  yoked  her  arch-neck'd  steedsj  and  glittering  chariot  drave. 

Onward  her  month- dividing  course  she  takes, 

0*er  their  spread  manes  her  full-orb*d  radiance  shakes. 

And  all  through  floods  of  light  her  heavenward  pathway  makes* 

So  hath  she  been  created  as  a  sign 

And  wonderment,  in  her  increase  to  shine 

To  mortal  men,  and  keep  her  own  celestial  line. 

Satumian  Jove,  he  deign*d  her  bed  to  share. 

Hence  was  Pandeia  born,  of  beauty  rare. 

That  e'en  among  Immortals  did  she  shine  most  fair. 

Hail  soft  Selene!  gentle  white-arm'd  Queen, 

Visiting  ever  this  our  low  terrene 

With  thy  benignant  look  and  thy  all-dazzling  sheen. 

From  thee  to  demigods  my  song  I  raise. 

Whose  deeds  the  Muses'  ministers  emblaze, 

Bards  who  their  honoured  lips  ope  to  perpetual  praise, 

Htmn  to  the  Sons  of  Jove — Castor  and  Pollux. 

Of  th'  horseman  Castor,  and  his  blameless  brother 

Pollux,  ye  dark-eyed  Muses  tell ;  their  mother. 

Fair  Leda,  bore  them  to  Satumian  Jove, 

These  twin  Tyndaridae,  fruits  of  his  love, 

(For  with  fair  Leda  Jove  lay  amorous 

Under  the  summit  of  Taygetus,) 

To  be  preservers  of  the  lives  of  men, 

And  ships,  that  pass  the  waste  of  waters,  when 

Dark  storms  come  on  over  the  untamed  sea ; 

Then  they  that  in  their  ships  sail  fearfully. 

Call  on  these  sons  of  Jove  with  sacrifice 

Of  milkwhite  lambs,  and  supplicating  cries. 

Which  on  the  raised  deck  the  while  they  urge. 

The  winds  and  waves  the  labouring  ship  submerge ; 

Then  suddenly  the  sons  of  Jove  appear, 

Cutting  with  yellow  wings  the  murky  air. 

Rushing.     The  winds  they  still,  the  storm  allay. 

The  white-foam  waves  reseek  their  level  way ; 

The  toiling  seaman  gladdens  at  the  sign. 

And  knows  his  labours  o'er,  the  aid  fivlne— 

All  hail  Tyndaridse  equestrians,  hail  I 

Again  my  theme  to  be,  if  aught  my  verse  avail. 

The  Sketches. 
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WHY  KOT  COLOKIZE  CABUL? 
To  the  Editor  of  BlackwoodCa  Magazine, 


Dear  Sie,— Why  not  colonize  Ca- 
bnl  ?  The  climate  of  the  peDinsular 
part  of  India  prohibits  any  thing  like 
permanent  European  colonization. 
The  children  of  European  parents 
bom  there  are  unhealthy ;  and  if  not 
sent  home^  to  be  bronght  up  in  a  more 
congenial  climate^  die  off;  or  if  they 
surviye,  continuing  to  reside  there, 
they  are  rarely  blessed  with  offspring. 
I  may  safely  assert  that  the  present 
generation  of  British  in  India  would 
become  extinct,  if  left  to  themselves, 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years.  'We 
can  only  occupy  that  country  by  send- 
ing out  fresh  supplies  of  emigrants 
from  time  to  time :  in  a  word,  in  pe- 
ninsular India,  we  are  not,  and  cannot 
be»  any  thing  else  than  birds  of  pas- 


sage. 


This  h  not  a  natural  or  a  safe  state 
of  things ;  the  owners  of  the  best  part 
of  a  country  being  merely  strangers, 
having  no  tie  of  birth  to  the  soil,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  feeling  any 
other  sympathy,  at  best,  than  that  of 
a  dry  philosophic  humanity  for  the 
people.  We  may  go  there  and  en- 
rich onrseWes,  and  come  away ;  but 
we  cannot  impress  our  feelings,  our 
habtta,  or  our  religion  on  the  people. 
Mere  drops  as  we  are  in  the  ocean  of 
that  vast  population,  we  are  still  in- 
capable of  mixing  with  it — drops  of 
oil  in  so  much  water.  If  the  people 
rose  and  expelled  ns  to-morrow,  there 
woald  be  no  more  trace  of  ns  the  next 
day  than  there  are  here  of  the  swal- 
lows in  October.  Madras,  Bombay, 
Calcutta — what  are  they  but  caravan- 
serais,  halting-places,  where  we  only 
stop  to  bait  and  gather  gold,  and  then 
home  again  with  the  best  speed  'we 
may,  flying  from  the  demon  '^  dis- 
ease?" 

In  all  our  other  colonics,  eren  in 
the  nnwholesomest  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands — I  do  not  include  that 
lazar-honse  at  Sierra  Leone:  it  is  a 
cemetery,  an  outlying  graye-yard, 
not  a  colony — we  have  been  able  to 
plant  onrselvea  permanently  on  the 
soil ;  and  we  now  see  the  fine  fruits 
of  British  feeling— industry,  free- 
dom, and  Christianity — flourishing 
In  them  all.    In  the  United  States  of 


America  we  see  the  child  grown  up, 
and  rivalling  the  parent  in  every  manly 
pursuit — in  the  Canadas,  and  all  down 
the  St  Lawrence,  we  see  a  free  and 
thriving  community,  tolling,  clearing, 
converting  the  waste  into  fertile  land, 
animated  by  British  energy,  and  guid- 
ed, even  in  their  jealousy  of  Britain, 
by  British  principle.  The  constitu- 
tion sheds  its  light  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  poor  Hottentot  and  Bush- 
man ;  they  are  our  brethren,  because 
men  of  British  blood  live  with  them 
and  among  them,  our  common  mo- 
ther soil  bearing  both,  and  attaching 
both  to  herself  by  a  common  instinc- 
tive love  of  country.  The  New  Zea- 
landcr  has  forgotten  his  horrid  ban- 
quets ;  he  already  sees  the  families  of 
civilized  men  growing  up  and  taking 
root  around  him ;  he  is  fast  learning 
their  language,  their  arts,  their  letters ; 
their  humanity  he  has  already  learned, 
in  learning  their  religion.  Every 
where,  but  in  India,  the  seeds  of  free- 
dom, intelligence,  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple are  springing  up  side  by  side 
with  the  wild  progeny  of  the  barbarian 
world,  supplanting  or  assimilating 
them  ;  in  India  alone,  the  old  indige- 
nous crop  of  slavery  and  policy  yields 
its  rank  increase  from  generation  to 
generation,  unmixed  with  any  ade- 
quate or  permanent  growth  of  civil  or 
of  moral  freedom. 

But  this  is  no  fault  of  ours ;  it  is 
the  necessary  effect  of  a  cause  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  The  cli- 
mate, which  we  cannot  change,  for- 
bids us  to  be  more  than  sojourners 
—as  such,  we  cannot  inoculate  the 
people  with  our  characteristics,  or 
habituate  them  to  our  modes  of  life 
and  opinions.  There  is  at  present  no 
centre  from  which  such  influences  can 
proceed  nearer  than  England.  Among 
themselves  we  see  it  is  unattainable : 
but  surely,  if  the  opportunity  present- 
ed itself  of  establishing  a  centre  of 
good  influences  within  reach  of  them, 
a  great  responsibility  would  be  incur- 
red by  us  if  we  neglected  or  refused  to 
arail  ourselves  of  it. 

Cabul,  at  this  moment,  offers  such 
an  opportunity.  We  must  occupy  it 
to  some  extent;  we  can  occupy  it 
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permanentlyy  if  we  please ;  for  here  had  confined  their  robberies  to  the 
there  U  no  phydcal  hindrance  to  the  mere  exaction  of  a  tax  for  its  use»  they 
settlement  of  Europeans*  except  such  would  have  been  open  to  tlie  right  of 
as  the  power  of  Eugland  can  easily  any  other  people  or  nation  to  expel 
overcome.  England  cannot  contend  them,  for  the  purpose  of,  restoring  to 
with  the  sun,  that  scorches  her  chiU  the  community  tliat  right  of  w&y 
dren  into  sterility  on  the  low  plains  of  which  they  had  usurped.  But  it  is 
the  ludian  peuinsuia,  any  more  than  notorious  that  these  people,  iu  addition 
can  the  sepoy  resist  the  chill  winds,  to  these  unjustifiable  exactionsy  have, 
the  snows,  and  frosts  of  Cabal.  The  time  out  of  mind,  pursued  the  occupa- 
one  is  essentially  the  couutry  of  the  tiou  of  common  rubbersi  plliaging 
black,  the  other  of  the  white  men ;  every  body  of  travellers  not  strung 
yet  the  trani>it  from  the  one  (regard-  enough  to  resist,  who  did  not  purchase 
ing  the  Puujaub  as  a  cuutiuuation  of  their  protection.  To  expel  those  ob- 
the  Indian  plains)  to  the  other,  is  al-  structors  of  commerce  would,  under 
most  as  rapid  as  from  the  Lothians  any  circumstances,  be  a  justifiable  act; 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  and  now,  since  from  other  causes  we 
sepoy  is  a  warrior  at  Attock — a  wo-  are  at  war  with  them,  and  have  ex- 
man  at  All  Musjeed.  Yet  these  two  perienced  an  outrage  of  frightful 
points  are  not  further  separate  than  magnitude  at  their  hands,  to  do  so 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  But  what  would  be  not  only  justifiable,  but  me- 
is  death  to  him,  is  life  to  the  blue-    ritorious. 

eyed  son  of  the  north.    At  the  foot  of        We  might  readily  stipulate  with 

the   Indian  Caucasus   we   are   back    the  people  on  the  Helmund,  as  the 

again  in  the  cradle  of  our  race ;  it    consideration    of    withdrawing    our 

was  from  these  heights  the  Goth  de-    force  from  Candahar,  to  give  these 

scended  ;    through    these  passes  the    tribes  an  adequate  means  of  mainte- 

Sanscrit  emanated ;  the  words  I  write,    nance  in  the  interior.     We  are  strong 

the  parent  sounds  of  all  the  languages    enough  (for  we  are  now  in  a  condi- 

of  western  Europe,  here   first   took    tion  to  concentrate  twenty  thousand 

articulate  form.     There  Is  nothing  to    men  on  the  city  of  Cabul)  to  enforce 

prevent  a  British  colony  takiog  root    such  an  evacuation  ;  and  we  ought  to 

here  as  effectually  as  in   any  other    be  wise  enough,  from  the  experience 

part  of  the  world.      The  climate  is    we  have  already  had,  to  know,  that 

fully  as  well  calculated   for  British    without  a  complete  clearing  out  of  at 

residents  as  the  Cape  or  as  Australia,    least  a  portion  of  this  territory,  there 

Lying  at  from  six  to  seven  thousand    can  be  no  permanent  security  for  any 

fei't  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the    forcewemay  establish  there.  Thegar- 

soil  yields  all   the   products  of  the    rbon  of  Cabul,  last  autumn,  numbered 

temperate  zone  ;  in  fact,  the  vale  of    upwards  of  five  thousand  bayonets— a 

Jellalabad  may  be  regarded  as  a  con-    much  greater  force  than   we  could 

tinuation  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere,    afford  to  keep  permanently  at  such  a 

proverbial  for  the  salubrity  of  its  oil-    distance  from  our  frontier ;    yet  we 

mate,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the    see  what  short  work  was  made  of  them 

Indus.  by  an  excited  fanatical  populace. 

Any  nation  wonld  have  been  justi-  We  cannot  hold  Cabul  by  halves ; 
fied  in  expelling  the  tribes  occupying  yet  we  must  hold  it,  or  leave  the  key 
the  district  between  Cabul  and  resh-  to  India  in  the  hands  of  implacabte 
awur,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  these  enemies.  A  solitary  Brllbb  fort  at 
passes  to  the  traders  and  merchants  of  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  would  be 
Central  Asia.  A  single  pass,  or  series  starved  out,  or  canied  by  surpri^ ; 
of  passes,  like  the  Khyber,  occurring  occupying  such  an  outpost  would  be 
in  a  mountain  chain  seven  hundred  worse  than  banishment  to  a  peual  set- 
miles  long,  elsewhere  impassable,  is  tlement;  the  troops  would  haTe  no 
virtually,  it  not  technically,  common  safety  outside  the  walls  of  their  prison, 
property ;  and  to  levy  contributions  St  Helena  would  be  nothing  to  it. 
from  traders  for  permitting  them'  to  It  would  be  like  garrisoning  the  Craig 
use  it,  is  as  much  robbery  on  land  as  of  Ailsa,  with  a  hostile  fieet  coqtinu- 
it  would  be  piracy  at  sea  to  exact  toll  ally  in  the  offing.  These  Islamites 
from  a  ship  for  sailing  through  the  make  a  merit  of  exterminating  the 
Straits  of  Uibraltar.  It  Is  "a  wav  of  Ferlnghees  guocungue  modui  fair  or 
neccL/ity,"  and  though  these  tnbes     foul,  they  are  hypocrites  on  priuoipbj 
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and  heroic  in  their  perfidy ;  we  must 
make  a  clear  stage  for  ourseWeis,  and 
e:itablish  a  permaueot  adequate  settle- 
mentofpeopleoQ  wbom  we  can  depend^ 
orelie  march  back  to  Ferozepoor*  with 
the  ci^rtaiutjr  of  finding  rebellion  there 
before  i\s* 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  where  could 
colonist:)  be  found  hardy  enough  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
tikiog  up  their  habitation  in  the  mid«t 
of  eDemies  so  implacable  as  the  wtiolo 
Aff^'liao  populatiun  would  be  made 
bj  such  a  spoliiitioii,  and  who,  if  they 
did  not  dread  to  attack  COOO  disci- 
plioed  troops  with  arms  in  their 
hands  in  the  Koord  Cabul  pass, 
would  make  still  less  scruple  of  as- 
sailiog  a  scattered  population  of  agri- 
cuIturLts  aud  traders  ? 

To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that, 
oQce  expelled  beyond  the  mountain 
lurriors  that  surround  the  district  in 
(jnettioo,  the  Khyberees  would  have 
no  means  of  return  but  by  their  passes, 
which,  if  they  could  hold  so  long 
atraiost  all  the  world,  we  could  surely 
hold  against  them  for  ever.  The 
mountains  are  in  fact,  in  every  other 
iiirectioD,  inaccessible  ;  and  between 
that  impassable  wall  of  mountaia  on 
oDe  bide,  and  the  Cabul  branch  of  the 
Indus  on  the  other,  lies  a  fertile  and 
salubrious  district  of  double  the  area 
of  the  largest  of  our  counties ;  while 
beyond  the  Koord  Cabul  puss,  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Cabul,  lies  an- 
other district,  in  like  manner  land- 
locked by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  passes 
on  the  north,  aud  by  those  leading  to 
Ghuznee  on  the  west ;  in  fact,  a  gar- 
den of  the  size  of  one  of  our  provinces, 
surrounded  by  a  mountain  wall  of 
from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  having  their  principal 
gates,  any  one  of  which  a  single  regi- 
ment could  defend  against  all  the  po- 
pulation of  Central  Asia. 

At  home  we  have  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  the  land,  in  the  present 
aiate  of  agriculture,  can  support;  but 
we  are  rich  beyond  aoy  other  nation 
in  ships  and  means  of  transport.  The 
navigable  Indus  leads  directly  to  the 
foot  of  the  passes,  opening  on  the  vale 
of  Jellalabad.  This  navigation  is  of 
00  use  to  us  witboot  a   permanent 


depot  at  its  inland  extremity ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  of 
the  time  aliko  point  at  Cabul  as  such 
a  station — even  at  present  it  is  the 
great  commercial  mart  for  Central 
Asia.  What  would  it  not  be  if  inha- 
bited by  British  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  bankers,  and  approached 
by  roads  laid  down  by  British  engi- 
neers ? 

But  with  British  laws  and  liberties, 
with  a  representative  government,  a 
free  pre^Si  and  a  public  system  of 
education,  what  an  abounding  foun- 
tain of  good  infiuenccs  and  example 
would  not  Cabul  be,  both  to  the  nations 
of  the  Indian  peuinsula,  and  to  the 
now  disorganized  hordes  of  Afghan- 
istan ?  These  passes,  which  formerly 
only  opened  to  pour  forth  their  troops 
of  marauders  and  assassins,  would  be- 
come very  conduits  of  civilization, 
continually  circulating  their  overflow 
of  industry,  intelligence,  and  just  ideas 
of  constitutional  freedom  among  the  na- 
tions outside.  The  tyrant  of  Bokhara 
would  feel  the  unwonted  influence, 
sitting  even  over  the  mouth  of  that 
Infamous  vermin- dungeon^  which  un- 
derlies the  favourite  recesses  of  his 
palaces,  securelv  as  he  now  seems  to 
be  protected  from  every  inroad  of 
civilization  by  mountains  and  by  de- 
serts ;  the  Russian,  advancing  on  As- 
trabad  or  Khyva,  would  meet  the 
uncongenial  gale  of  liberty,  wafted 
across  the  desert  from  the  passes  that 
load  westward  to  Ghuznee;  on  the 
ca:>t,  the  Khyber — no  longer  the 
dreaded  Khyber — would  pour  forth  a 
new  Indus  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
literature,  to  fertilize  and  adorn  the 
Puiijaub,  to  spread  onward  to  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  to  the  towers  of  Agra,  to 
the  palace  doors  of  Calcutta.  The 
British  would  be  no  longer  mere  birds 
of  passage;  their  toilsome  journeys 
across  the  ocean  would  be  exchanged 
for  short  visits  home  to  Jellalabad  or 
Cabul,  little  exceeding  in  distance  or 
expense  their  present  annual  trips  to 
the  highlands  north  of  the  Sutlege. 
The  children  of  the  great  families 
of  the  peninsula,  instead  of  being 
shipped  off  in  their  infancy,  would 
remain  within  reach  of  their  parents, 
at 'nurse,  at  school,  or   at  college. 


*  This  potentate  keeps  a  preserve  of  vermiD — fleas,  bugs,  and  other  such  noxious 
ud  diigottlng  creatures— into  which  he  casts  the  objects  of  his  displeasure ;  half  an 
hoar*!  confinemeDt  among  them  kills  the  victim. 
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among  the  healthful  mountains,  till  of 
age  sufficient  to  endure  the  hot  sun  of 
the  plains,  if  hen  they  would  descend 
to  their  proper  pursuits  with  alacrity 
and  pleasure. 

We  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  the  people 
of  India.  We  have  drained  their 
country  of  much  gold :  we  have  done 
little  for  them  in  return,  beyond  ad- 
ministering their  affairs  with  such  a 
vigorous  hand  that  has  kept  the  peace 
among  them  when,  but  for  its  con- 
straint, ^ey  would  have  risen  in  arms 
against  one  another.  This  is  a  boon, 
and  a  great  one ;  but  we  have  received 
value  for  benefits  a  hundred-fold  great- 
er, if  we  but  knew  how  to  bestow  them. 
If  nature  has  prohibited  us  from  rais- 
ing up  a  race  of  native  freemen  among 
them,  let  us  do  the  next  best  thing  we 
can,  and  plant  a  colony  of  freemen  on 
their  borders.  If  we  cannot  exhibit 
the  charities  of  Christian  life  and  con- 
versation directly  among  them,  save 
on  a  small  scale  and  in  an  incomplete 
manner,  let  us  show  them  to  them  on 
a  large  scale,  and  in  all  the  complete- 
ness of  a  settled  Christian  society, 
though  it  should  be  at  a  little  distance, 
and  invite  them  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  imitation  among  themselves. 
At  fidl  events,  let  us  lose  no  opportu- 
nity of  creating  an  additional  safe- 
guard for  that  power  which  alone 
enables  us  to  make  them  even  the 
inadequate  return  we  do. 

The  Indus  is  the  natural  highway 
between  Central  Asia  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  only  practicable 
exit  for  the  productions  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  as  large  as  the  wes- 
tern continent  of  Europe.  Cabul  is 
the  key  to  this  navigation  on  the  side 
of  Affghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Inde- 
pendent Tartary:  every  thing  that 
goes  down  the  Indus  from  these  dis- 


tricts must  pass  through  this  great 
entrepSt,  which  we  have  now  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  thoroughly  Bri- 
tish town.  Here  is  land  which  In 
self-defence  we  must  wrest  from  its 
present  occupiers ;  here  is  a  new  field 
for  agricultural  industry,  for  manu- 
facturing skill,  for  commercial  enter- 
prize,  a  climate  congenial  to  our  phy- 
sical constitutions,  a  locality  adapted 
to  our  political  wants.  It  is  a  grand 
opportunity  for  doing  good. 

I  do  not  justify  the  Affghan  war; 
on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
the  points  of  the  question,  I  condemn 
it ;  but  if  it  had  been  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  rooting  these  pests  of 
Central  Asia  out  of  their  fortresses, 
and  declaring  the  road  from  Cabul  to 
Peshawur  free  to  the  peaceful  traffic 
of  all  the  world,  I  would  have  justi- 
fied it ;  and  now  that  it  has  resulted  in 
the  opportunity  of  doing  this,  a  just 
man  will  not  regret  the  good  that  is 
before  him,  because  it  may  have  arisen 
out  of  preceding  wrong. 

Let  the  Khyberees  go  in  peacei,  in 
God's  name.  There  has  been  enough 
of  bloodshed.  Vengeance  is  a  word 
that  ought  not  to  be  known  in  the 
councils  of  a  magnanimous  nation. 
Let  there  be  no  burning,  no  laying 
waste:  the  moral  lesson  will  be  far 
more  emphatic.  The  steam-engine, 
the  mechanics*  institute,  the  public 
music-hall,  springing  up  at  the  foot 
of  these  bloodstuned  mountains,  would 
be  the  most  impressive  monuments 
ever  erected  in  memory  of  the  slain ; 
and  if  the  slaughter  at  Jugdaluck  lead 
to  this,  we  may  truly  say  that  this 
was  the  best-expended  blood  that  has 
been  shed  in  war  for  many  genera- 
tions. I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faith« 
ful  servant, 

GlLBXaT  YOUKG. 
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Verona. 


Lv  this  city,  Palladio,  San  Michele, 
Scammozzty  and   Sansovino^  are  all 
eminent  and  classical  names  amidst 
the  bizarrerie  of  the  times  of  the  Sea- 
ligers,  and  the  buildings  of  those  mo- 
dern Goths,  the  Austrians,  who  have 
raised  their  frightful  white  towers  on 
every  green  hill-top^  where  nothing 
but  a  feudal  castle  should  have  stood. 
No  where  have  we  been  more  struck 
by  the  odd  mixture  of  the  old  and 
new,  the  pure  and  debased  styles,  than 
in  the  streets  of  Verona  and  on  its 
adjacent  heights.    Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  tbe  old  Venetian  territory,  the  soli- 
tary Corinthian  pillar,  that  bore  the 
winged  lion,  becomes  a  useless  ob- 
struction.    Walls  of  houses  and  con- 
vents in  this  city  may  be  seen  every 
where  marked  with  holes,  pierced  by 
the  halls  with  which  the  French  played 
at  racket  with  the  Anstrians  in  1805. 
Even  within  a  church  poor  St  Ursula 
had  a  narrow  escape,  after  receiving 
several  nnsightly  bruises,  and,  together 
with  many  of  her  virgins,  exhibiting 
the  cicatrices  of  some  very  ugly  gun- 
shot wonnds.    ''In  that  tempesta  de 
balie^  it  is  only  sorprising  how  any 
thing  or  any  body  escaped,"  said  the 
old  sacristan,    alluding  to  the   two 
hoora  before  daybreak  of  that  terrible 
25th  of  June,  as  if  he  had  scarcely  had 
lime  since  to  recover  himself.    How 
disappointing   is   the  church  of  St 
George^  a  joint  production  of  two 
great  architects  in  different  styles— a 
conception  which  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a  plan  for  expeditious  sculpture,  men- 
tioned by  Winkelman  as  of  Egyptian 
invention ;  the  opposite  halves  of  the 
mdely  ahaped  outline  of  a  statue,  sawed 
vertiexdfy,  were  placed  in  differenthands, 
and  a  commissure  effected  by  cemen- 
tation I  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 


always  puzzled  us.  San  Micbele  built 
in  two  styles,  and  succeeded  in  both, 
when  he  did  not  endeavour  to  com- 
bine them.  Our  guide  tells  us  that 
Verona  can  boast  of  no  less  than 
seventy- two  kinds  of  marble,  and  adds, 
that  from  this  circumstance,  the 
Romans  called  her  Marmorea,  The 
friezes  and  ornaments  of  the  palaces 
here,  and  sometimes  the  walls,  are 
made  of  a  stone  apparently  identical 
with  that  Istrian  marble  so  much  used 
in  Venice,  and  sent  from  Dalmatia  to 
most  of  the  provinces.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  them  is  by  this  same 
San  Michele,  the  Palladio  of  Verona, 
but  how  inferior  I  It  is  divided  hori- 
zontally by  a  long  balcony.  The 
part  below  the  balcony  is  grave  and 
prison-like ;  above,  a  row  of  the  richest 
order  of  columns  supports  a  highly 
ornamented  frieze  and  a  pediment 
full  of  sculpture.  This  palace  belongs 
to  a  family  of  which  the  name  is 
European.  Here,  in  Italy,  it  is  Be- 
vilacqua^^m  France,  Boileau — in 
England,  Drinkwater.  Of  course 
we  went  to  see  Juliet*s  tomb,  which 
stands  in  a  garden  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  convent.  Thou- 
sands of  English  do  this  pilgrimage 
every  vear.  We  lay  down  in  it  for  gal- 
lantry s  sake;  but  having  paid  our  fee 
for  this  gratification,  must  own  that 
we  departed  without  a  sensation  or 
an  idea  beyond  a  stone  trough  I  Yet 
how  did  the  story  originate  ?  In  re- 
turning, we  noticed  the  very  becom- 
ing headdress  of  the  oxen,  who  look 
at  you  with  their  meek  faces  through 
a  pretty  veil  of  red  twine,  very  becom- 
ing, like  a  modest  matron  tbrongh  hers 
of  lace  or  of  gauze.  This  adornment 
is  quite  epichorial ;  we  never  saw  it 
out  of  the  Veronese. 


The  Open  THEATns. 


A  theatre  in  the  open  air  was  too 
tempting,  and  classical  at  the  same 
time,  for  ns  not  to  attend  for  once* 
We  had  yawned  an  evening  ago 
anudat  tbe  one  hundred,  and  twenty 
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empty  boxes  of  the  large  theatre  of 
Vicenza,  where  the  poor  boxkeeper 
was  unable  to  give  us  change  for  our 
Napoleon,  and  we  were  resolved  to 
see  cheap  Italian  acting  in  its  Thes- 
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plan  state  of  nature— nor  were  we 
disappointed.  Oar  piece  was  called 
the  Two  Old  Men.  There  were  also 
two  youngp  men  and  two  young 
women ;  two  chairs  stood  on  the 
stage,  brought  in  by  two  servants. 
The  play  had  only  two  sceneSt  the 
orchestra  only  two  fiddlers^  and  the 
price  of  entrance  was  about  twopence. 
The  recollection  of  the  **  Two  Gentle* 
men  of  Verona/*  made  this  recurrence 
of  the  dual  number  odd  enough.  The 
two  old  men»  great  friends  formerly, 
were  now  likely  to  hate  each  other 
from  being  in  love  with  the  same 
young  lady,  and  were  as  absurd,  as 
amorous,  and  grotesque  in  their  dress 
and  movements,  as  any  two  sexage- 
narians could  afford  to  be.  The  two 
young  men,  In  each  other's,  and  In 
their  Susannahs  confidence,  play  off 
the  two  elders  very  much  to  every 
body's  amusement ;  most  exacting  of 
the  respect  due  to  aae,  they  are  al- 
ways doing  something,  when  they 
fancy  themselves  not  seen,  to  compro- 
mise the  claim.  The  young  lady  gives 
them  to  the  devil  without  any  circum- 
locution, whenever  they  become  too 
importunate.  The  humour  waxes 
broad  and  broader  as  the  old  Silenuses 
become  aware  each  of  the  other's 
pretensions ;  they  at  last  resolve  to 
fight  for  the  damsel  hand  to  hand,  and 
come  on  the  stage  wrapped  in  their 
old  cloaks,  and,  clenching  tnelr  swords. 
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and  talking  of  the  last  dsop  of  blood 
in  their  collapsed  Tons,  they  will  not 
listen  to  their  nephews'  sensible  de- 
nunciation agunst  duelling  in  general, 
and  are  too  hot-blooded  to  l)e  stayed. 
When  they  advance  upon  each  other, 
and  seem  tikelv  to  fall  like  two  torpid 
cockchafers^  the  thing  becomes  Tery 
humorous  and  effecdve.  Oar  bronze- 
faced  yillain  of  a  voUurier  scratched 
his  head  approvingly  in  the  pit  before 
us,  while  the  two  Hungarian  soldiers, 
nlanted  there  to  maintidn  order,  might 
be  seen,  as  the  setting  sun  throws  a 
gleam  upon  them,  struggling  to  con- 
ceal thetr  faces,  which  iciU  laugh, 
though  quite  unsoldlerly,  and  agdnst 
regimental  orders.  At  length,  when 
the  alternative  is  suggested — "  Sooner 
than  your  hated  rival  shall  prevail 
against  you,  my  uncle,  only  order  im 
to  marry  her,  and  I  will  earry  her 
away  from  his  pretensions'* — the  old 
man's  anger  Is  made  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  nephew's  wish,  and 
the  spirit  of  farce  and  Poote  is  at  its 
height.  The  motlev  crowd  burst  ont 
into  successive  peals  of  merriment, 
shaking  the  canvass  walls  enough  to 
make  the  old  amphitheatre  hard  by 

fealous — amidst  which  the  maoy-co- 
oured  audience  rise,  the  chairs  ai« 
tumbled  over,  and  the  vomitories 
have  soon  emptied  the  eager  crowd 
over  the  piazza  of  the  arena. 


The  Ahpuitheatee. 


From  without,  this  building  seems 
like  an  inferior  Colosseum — the  amphi- 
theatre of  Vespasian  lowered  by  a 
story — ^but  when  you  are  within  its 
far  more  perfect  interior,  especially  if 
the  moon  be  up,  and  a  company  of 
Italian  comedians  happen,  as  when 
We  were  there,  to  be  rehearsing  by 
lamplight  in  the  mid  arena,  while-yon, 
sitting  high  above,  and  as  far  remote 
as  the  cycloid  will  permit,  can  still 
hear  every  word  they  utter,  the  feeling 
is  certainly  very  extraordinary ;  whole 
ages  go  for  nothing ;  you  have  opened 
the  book  of  time  at  a  much  earlier 
chapter  than  that  which  you  were 
reading,  and  you  listen  to  jokes  and 
dialogue  delivered  in  a  tongue  some- 
what similar,  but  In  tones  probably 
not  at  all  so,  to  those  which  tnese  old 
walls  formerly  echoed.  The  audience 
was  dispersing  for  the  night  when  we 


first  went;  but  we  determined  to  assist 
at  the  next  representation.  We  were 
first  struck,  of  course,  with  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  the  building,  com- 
pared to  any  place  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  use  among  the  moderns.  The 
vastly  inferior  size  of  the  largest  of 
our  theatres  depends,  doubtless,  on  the 
necessity  of  a  roof,  with  which  the 
ancients  dispensed,  and  that  necessity, 
again,  on  the  modem  representations 
being  all  at  night.  (It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  hearing  merely,  that  is  involv- 
ed in  the  space  occupied  by  a  theatre, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  you  hear  every 
thing  in  this  yast  ellipse.  Thoee 
ancients,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
sad  idle  fellows,  to  give  up  the  earlier 
and  active  portion  of  the  day  to  the 
nlay  house. )  We  hurry  oo,  thousands 
neing  still  behind  us,  and  look  up, 
being  still   outside,  at  these  walls. 
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vhosedateis  unascertained,  and  whose 
gummit  is  now  thickly  dotted  with  hats 
and  bonnets f  of  which  the  wearers  are 
irithiD.    We  are  directed  to  a  grev 
arch,  the  incised  numerals  on  which 
look  like  the  fresh  work  of  yester- 
day; we  enter  with  hundreds  upon 
iiundredsy  but  not  a  crowd,  and  find 
ourselves  amongst  modern  playbills, 
stuck  up  along  the  many  divaricating 
corridors.     At  length  we  are  deliver- 
ed from  marble  steps  and  staircases, 
and  find  ourselves  fairly  within  the 
ellipse,  and  in  front  of  the  bustling 
arena  I    What  an  astounding  effect! 
wo  are  instantly  made  to  feel  the  ter- 
ribly grand  result  of  such  a  concourse ; 
it  vas  like  meeting  the  whole  world 
face  to  face,  and  yet,  what  was  this  to 
a  full  house  in  the  olden  time  ? — at  first* 
we  saw  nothing  distinct,  then  we  saw 
a  parti-coloured  mass  of  living  beings 
in  occupation  of  the  stone  benches, 
which  all  views  necessarily  represent 
as  void.    This  mass  was  cooling  itself 
with  thousands  of  fans,  thus  adding 
not  a  little  to  the  general  effect,  by 
making  the  life  and  reality  of  the  au- 
dieiice  a  matter  of  perception.    Pro- 
gress to  a  good  seat  through  such 
compact  lines  seemed  hopeless,  and 
yet  on  we  moved,  climbing  the  steep 
i^teps,  looking  right  and  left,  and  when 
midway  up,  turning  round  to  recon« 
Doitre  our  position  ;  as  soon  as  seated, 
we  discerned  that  a  partition  of  deal 
halved  the  building,  and  separated  us 
spectators,  and  our  share  of  it,  from 
mimic  lines  of  fortification,  and  the 
imposing  attitude  of  a  villa  de  guerra 
on  the  other.     There  was  a  mountain 
background,  and  whole  regiments  of 
real  soldiers  ready  to  rush  down  on 
signal  from  their  advantageous  posi- 
tion, and  reinforce   Gustavus,   (that 
was  the  name  of  the  piece.)  To  get  as 
near  as  possible,  we  make  for  the  Po- 
dium,  and  leaning  over  the  arena,  see 
a  young  amazon  princess  on  a  stately 
charger,  who  enters  by  what  was  once 
the  gla^Btor*8  gate,  and  who  is  join- 
ing  her  troop  in  the  centre.     She  sa- 
lutes gracefmly,  receives  the  applause 
of  tea  thousand  voices,  speaks,  and  is 
answered.    We  hear  what  she   has 
said ;  but  we  fancied  that  we  were  a 
little  too  near,  and  that  both  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  her  voice,  might 
gain  by  distance.    Aux  armes!  aux 
armest    The  drums  set  up  a  terri- 
ble isnroar,  the  trumpets  bray,  other 
and  .harsher  instruments  than   these 
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clash  in  with  this  military  orchestra. 
The  mountain  infantry  rush  from  their 
high  stations  upon  the  arena,  which 
fills  like  a  thirsty  sponge ;  a  roar  of 
applause  bursts  forth  from  the  specta- 
tors, loud  enough  to  detach  an  ava- 
lanche a  mile  off— loud  enough  to 
show  what  an  awful  monster  the  mob 
is,  and  strong  enough  to  shake  any 
but  such  a  building  as  this  to  its  base. 
— Spreads  the  tide  of  red-coats  like 
mother  streams  of  lava,  and  rolling 
downwards  to  the  fray.  The  sound 
of  fire-arms  is  amongst  us,  but  no- 
body seems  to  fall.  Another  vo)ley 
from  a  distance,  two  overhead;  the 
powder  begins  to  scent  the  house, 
and  amidst  wreaths  of  smoke,  and  all 
the  pother  of  an  incessant  drumming, 
and  the  discharge  of  random  guns,  the 
voung  princess  springs  from  her  horse, 
Dounds  like  an  antelope  over  ihe  arena, 
is  lost  in  her  white  tent,  and  we  are  at 
the  end  of  act  first.  After  so  much  melo- . 
drama,  while  we  stand  at  ease  like 
the  soldiers,  there  comes  a  bit  of  the 
ludicrous  ;  a  wooden  plank  has  given 
way,  and  a  few  dozen  of  people,  who 
imagined  themselves  comfortably  seat- 
ed, are  sprawling  in  the  dust. 

Ironical  cheers,  of  course,  from  the 
opposition  {stone)  benches.  No  fear 
of  these  coming  down.  One  shout 
always  prepares  for  another.  What 
b  it  now?  Poor  puss  I  she  will  be 
wiser  in  future,  than  to  come  mousing 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona  by  day- 
light in  such  a  crowd.  How  they 
hooted  her,  and  how  she  panted  as  she 
flew,  with  two  ugly  mastiffs  at  her 
heels,  right  across  that  dusty  arena. 
Ay,  but  what  tales  of  real  bloodshed 
couldst  thou,  old  parapet  on  which  we 
lean,  relate,  if  thou  hadst  but  a 
tongue  and  a  mind  I  Here  we  are, 
within  the  very  area  of  a  human 
slaughterhouse,  (and,  which  makes  the 
whole  impression,  that  it  u  not  alonep 
as  in  the  Celosseuni,  but  one  of  an 
immense  multitude,)  looking  at  our 
ease  on  those  very  six  gates  that 
opened  into  that  onoe-smoking  arena ; 
from  our  particular  place  (where  sat 
the  magistrate  in  his  curule  chair) 
fell  the  signal  for  the  onslaught !  All 
is  almost  as  it  was,  except  the  belt  of 
spikes  which  protected  the  eager 
gazer  from  the  tiger's  leap !  When 
we  hear  all  those  ^outs  and  catch  the 
«'  genius  loci  **  in  the  vociferations  of 
to-day>  we  go  back  1000  years  with- 
out an  effort !     But  we  have  no  time 
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now  for  reflection ;  for  the  last  scene 
is  come  again.     Thero  is  an  uproar : 
cannons  boom  along  the  stone  wallr. 
Fire  I    fire  I    fire !    fire  1    all    round. 
Masses  of  inflamed  tow,  wadding  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes*  is  buoyant  in  the 
airy  or  descends  slowly  amid  shawls 
and  bonnets;  those  pasteboard  cita- 
dels still  resist,  and  must  be  carried 
by  assault ;  *'  tantara,  tantara ;  '*  the 
hostile  message  is  answered  with  a 
defiance.     The  whole  amphitheatre  is 
hushed.     The  ladders  are  brought; 
the  descendants  of  the  scaligers  begin 
to  mount;   the  critical  moment  has 
come ;  a  terrific  discharge  of  muskets 
and  cannon  repel  them  from  behind 
the  battlements,  but  the  warlike  crest 
of  the  besiegers  clings  firm  to  the 
walls.     They  are  up,  are  over,  are 
victorious!     The  demolished  wood-' 
work  of  the  old  fort  is  in  a  blaze.  Her 
walls  totter,  she  explodes,  and  sends 
her  crackling  timbers  far  and  wide  over 
the  empty  benches,  and  the  delighted 
thousands  on  their  legs  now  begin 
to  move  downwards  and  homewards. 


[Aug. 


to  the  narrow  streets,  subarbsy   and 
shops  of  the  modern  Verona.       We 
descend  with  the  mass,  stopping  occa- 
sionally for  a  second  to  keep  clear  of 
the  random  shots  of  heroes  who  had 
forgotten  or  been  afraid  to  fire  till 
now.     In  less  than  five  minutes^  with 
much  less  pressure  than  is  experienced 
in  coming  out  of  an  English  parish 
church    or    assembly-room«   we   find 
ourdelves  unelbowed  on  the  area  of 
the  grand  Place  and  on  our  way  to 
our  hotel.     We  have  dwelt  a  little  on 
this  visit,  and  have  written  con  ttmore ; 
a  room  looks  larger  when  empty ^  an 
amphitheatre  when  full — a  ught  like 
that  we  have  just  enjoyed  is  worth  a 
journey  of  fifty  miles.      The  whole 
population  of  Verona   is    stated    at 
50,000.    The  calculation  of  the  capa- 
'  city  of  her  amphitheatre  is  given  at 
25,000— it  was  entirely  fulU  that  is  to 
say,  owr  half.    If  the  largest  theatres 
of  the  modem  capitals  were  all  empti* 
ed  into  this  ancient  building',   they 
would  not  fill  it. 


La  Poeta  StuPA. 


We  were  much  disappointed  by  this 
said  wonderful  gate  of  San  Mlchele. 
We  saw  its  Doric  columns  and  gloomy 
strength  first  from  within  the  city ;  but 
as  the  Austrians  and  French  have  de- 
stroyed its  visible  connexion  with  the 
walls,  and  as  it  is  now  a  closed  gate,  we 
were  compelled  to  drive  a  dusty  mile 
through  another  gate  in  order  to  get  a 
sight  of  its  other  face.  Having  skirted 
the  exterior  of  the  wall  for  some  time, 
along  a  plain  fully  as  bleak  as  that  of 
Salisbury,  we  arrive  in  front  of  its 
other  face,  and  linger,  but  in  vain,  to 
receive  fresh  intelligence  from  this 
proceeding.  That  rough  Doric,  with 
his  bluff  rusticity,  assuredly  knows 
little  of  the  arts  of  peace  I  To  be 
impregnable,  and  to  show  the  same 
face,  is  his  only  science,  and  right 
skilfully  is  he  built  for  that.  He 
seems,  too,  as  if  he  suspected  an  enemy 
in  every  stranger  who  surveys  him 
too  curiously,  especially  by  turilight  I 
Three  centuries  before  his  mountain- 
mother  opened  her  capacious  womb 
to  give  him  birth,  other  tyrants  than 
the  Venetian  bore  sway  within  walls 
of  only  half  the  diameter  of  these. 
The  Ladder  chiefs  (Scaligeri)  and  the 
Viscohti  breathed  deadly  hate  on  op- 


posite sides  of  the  bridge.  The  noble 
river,  (the  Adige,)  which  has  had  its 
waters  so  ofcen  tinged  with  blood,  now 
flows  hoarsely,  but  stainless,  under 
Veronals  palaces.  We  have  wandered 
from  our  gate,  and  it  is  Ume  we  shonld 
return — we  have  no  thoug^hts  of  sca- 
ling your  walls,  old  gate — we  have  no 
ladder,  and  are  not  of  the  Scaligisr 
family.  Your  unmoved  moroseness 
only  makes  us  sleepy.  We  must  leave 
thee,  impracticable  gate,  to  architeets 
and  engineers,  who  will  nnderstand 
thee  better,  and  to  whom  thou  mayeat 
be  more  communicative — ^felice  notte ! 
We  were  conducted  from  San  Michele's 
"  wonderfully  severe  gate^**  in  which 
Forsyth  says  he  has  **  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  a  fortified  gate,  and  given  to 
it  an  air  of  gloomy  strength  and  se- 
verity." To  his  Pellegrini  chapel, 
which  the  same  writer  calla  *«  his  maj- 
terpiece,*'  approaching  the  opposite 
extreme — **  Questa  di  San  Michde!" 
said  we,  looking  with  disappointment 
on  the  building.  **  Seeurd  cAe  ^  di 
San  MicAele,**  answers  oar  man,  who 
sees  its  beauties  at  a  glanoe.  ProTok- 
ing,  that  that  which  to  our  anhrit>cd 
judgment  seems  not  of  importance 
enough  to  be  censored  or  comaaaended 
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at  all,  should  be  understood  by  such     **  Battrepour  le  chatJf  de*  Tyrans,* 
felloirs  as  these.     Goth  that  we  are  to     '      ~         ' 
write  it,  it  is  on  her  Gothic  churches 
that  we  should  congratulate  Verona* 
where  longrdrawn  aisles  and  fretted 


has  been  for  many  times  the  fate  of 

«ie  Veronese.    Three  times  baye  they 
een  wrested  from  the  French  by  the 
AustrianSy  and  from  the  Austriaus  by 
Taulty  raised  in  the  native  strength  of    the  French.     Their  walls  are  scared 


her  own  quarries,  nobly  pillared  and 
pilastered*  lined  and  pa?ed  with  the 
ezhaastless  storehouse  of  her  own 
marbles,  fill  the  uncritical  mind  with 
enjoyment,  and  giye  an  endless  scope 
for  objection  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture. 
We  sat  before  a  Cq/e  eating  ice,  close 
to  the  amphitheatre ;  while  we  listened 
to  acaptiYating  little  girl  who,  accom- 
panied by  her  brothers  and  her  guitar, 
sang  us  airs  from  Lucretia  Borgij 


with  balls,  not  a  few  of  her  ancient 
monuments  ha?e  been  beaten  down  by 
cannon.  The  Austrians,  who  are  at 
present  in  the  ascendant,  show  fight 
once  every  year,  on  which  occasion 
half  their  force  in  garrison  is  drentd 
like  the  French ;  whom  the  other  half 
(after  a  suitable  defence)  always  suc- 
ceed in  conquering.  This  representa- 
tion must  of  course  be  very  instruc- 
tive I  it  struck  us  as  being  very  paltry 
and  unmilitary ! 


ViCBNZA  A»D  PaLLADIO. 


Palladio  might  be  proud  of  Vicenza, 
of  which  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  second 
foonder.  It  must  be  a  grand  thing 
for  a  man  to  walk  about  his  native 
city,  and  behold,  in  eyery  direction, 
noble  edifices  of  his  own  creation. 
Not  a  handsome  gateway,  not  a 
palace  front,  but  was  his  own  design. 
He  was  better  acquainted  with  a 
man's  staircases  and  corridors  than 
himself.  Then,  to  receive  deafening 
plaudits  from  the  cunei  of  one's  own 
amphitheatre  I  To  feel,  on  entering 
a  church,  that  the  noble  domes  under 
which  he  humbled  himself  had  been 
raised  by  his  own  genius  to  the  God 
who  dwelt  there.  In  all  this  profu- 
MOQ  of  talent,  there  is  nothing  in 
Palladio  that  ever  comes  upon  you  like 
a  harsh  or  unintelligible  surprise — 
bow  utterly  indefinable  is  that  some- 
thing, so  apparently  small  to  the 
leosual  eye-'SO  much  the  reverse  to 
the  eye  of  taste,  which  separates,  in 
all  human  productions,  the  grand  or 
the  original,  from  the  vulgar  or  the 
commonplace;  a  single  word  in  a 
Eentence,  trivial  in  itself,  but  admira- 
ble from  its  collocation  ;  a  manage- 
ment of  something  that  were  elsewhere 
ftubordinate  in  a  picture,  some  happy 
riolation  of  the  laws  of  order  in  archi- 
tecture may  make  all  the  difierence, 
and  stamp  the  work  as  coming  from 
the  real  poet,  painter,  or  architect. 
What  is  the  great  charm  of  Palladio*8 
front  to  that  long  Gothic  room,  in 
name  and  shape  so  similar  to  another 
near  it  at  Padua?  Surely  in  the 
uqblsite  skill  and  judgment  with 


which  he  has  assigned  diflVrent  and 
appropriate  oflices  to  different  orders 
of  columns,  in  a  yety  extensive  but 
totally  nnconfused  employment  of 
them.  Majestic  Dorians  below,  ex- 
quisite Corinthians  above,  stand  out 
and  support  the  heavier  part  imposed 
on  their  shoulders,  which  gently  reced- 
ing, as  if  to  claim  the  protection  of  these 
more  masculine  creations,  Palladio 
has  given  them  partners,  whose  Ionic 
slendemess  is  equal  to  the  lighter  part 
of  the  building^->a  glorious  marriage 
of  columns  is  here,  such  as  till  this 
day  we  never  saw  in  stone,  nor  ever 
expect  to  see  again.  But  it  is  to  bis 
Olympic  theatre  chiefiy  that  we  should 
ever  return  with  renewed  delight,  and 
refiect  on  with  admiration.  When 
we  had  read  Forsyth's  regret  that  it 
was  all  wood  and  stucco,  we  thought 
that  we,  too,  must  be  disappointed. 
But  no!  the  stucco  is  of  a  very  fine 
kind,  and  looks  like  what  in  fact  it  is 
in  a  great  measure,  an  extemporized 
marble,  made  up  of  very  fine  marble 
powder ;  and,  as  to  the  cunei,  one  does 
not  enquire  into  their  material.  Sit  on 
one  of  these  cunei— what  a  work  ex- 
pands to  view — what  a  msgnificent 
simplicity  of  decoration — what  spirit 
of  fresh  antiquity  comes  forward  to 
meet  us !  The  illusion  is  so  perfect, 
that  an  effort  of  judgment  alone  can 
persuade  yon  that  those  boards  will 
not  shortly  be  occupied  by  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ancient  stage.  How  long 
the  audience  is  in  coming !  surely  the 
house  will  fill  presently  1  What  a 
good  seat  we  have  secured  by  coming 
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early!      Now^  then,    for  those  old  from  that  temple  in  the  aide  scene, 

Roman  actors  of  whom  we  have  read  though  at  this  dbtance  you  cannot 

so  much!     But  shall  we  be  able  to  catch  his  footfall.     How  real  every 

follow  them  in  their  Plautu$  without^  thing  is! — still  the  audience  tarries — 


the  book?  What  do  they  play  to 
night?  Hisht!  Caracalla  and  Nero 
are  at  your  elbow— emperors  are  all 
abroad — you  never  were*  perhaps* 
before  in  a  theatre  along  with  Uie 
twelve  Caesars!  Look  up  Scam* 
mozzPs  line  of  streets — see  where  the 
light  falls  slanting  across  the  way— 
surely  some  one  is  about  to  appear 


can  we  have  made  a  mistake  and  come 
too  late  ?  Is  the  play  over  ?  Are  they 
gone?  The  hours  of  those  old  Ro- 
mans were  not  like  ours — doubtl^s 
the  actor  has  already  said  his  '''vos 
vaUte,  et  plaudite"  and  they  have 
clapped  their  hands*  those  Roman 
citizens,  and  gone  home  before  you 
made  your  appearance  1 


Mantua. 


As  we  neared  the  flat  lands  of  Man- 
tua* vegetation  rioted  in  excess;  coarse 
and  rank  vegetation  of  the  grasses. 
The  rice  waved  high  over  its  watery 
trough ;  the  maize  seemed  to  be 
pushed  by  a  resistless  vis  ^  tergo  far 
above  its  usual  height.  Young  mul- 
berry trees  shot  up  every  where  and 
flourished*  like  some  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans we  had  lately  seen*  under  an  exu- 
berance of  capital ;  but  anguis  lattt  in 
herba — the  cultivator  pays  for  all  this 
superfluity  of  vegetable  life  with  his 
own.  There  is  a  conspiracy  of  all 
that  grows  against  him  and  his! 
"  Life  for  life !  '*  as  the  vine  says  to 
the  goat  gnawing  its  root  in  the  epi« 
gram— '*  life  for  life  I"  says  the  rice* 
as  it  falls  under  the  hnsbandman*s 
sickle.  **  Lay  me  on  my  back  to- 
day*" says  the  Grand  Turk^  *'  but  to- 
morrow towards  evening  you  will  be- 
gin to  shiver*  and  be  glad  to  lie  on 
some  of  my  straw  with  headach." 
**  Put  me  into  the  ditch*"  says  the 
flaz-plant*  *'  and  beat  me  into  fibres 
for  your  household  linen ;  but  take 
care  I  don't  put  you  into  a  deeper  in 
return.**  Even  the  leguminous  plants 
in  this  soil  are  not  cultivated  in  secu- 
rity. Why*  partial  nature*  dost  thou 
make  light  of  the  safety  of  us  red- 
blooded  creatures  in  the  interest  of 
the  green  sap  ?  Are  Flora,  Pomona^ 
and  Ceres  in  league  with  Pyrrexia* 
(who*  as  the  poet  says  of  Pecttiiui*is  a 
great  goddess*  "  though  we  have 
reared  as  yet  no  altars  to  her  service  ?") 
And  yet*  unhealthy  as  Mantua  un<* 
doubtedly  is,  and  must  ever  have  been* 
having  all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  rise  and  progress  of  fevers*  no 
river  god  ever  poured  a  more  limpid 
water,  nor  from  a  cleaner  cistern*  than 
the  Mincio.  The  struggling  fly  would 


have  small  chance  of  escape  from  the 
trout  of  the  Mincio  ;  a  bathing  naiad 
would  b»shocked  at  her  naked  eharms 
being  only  magnified*  nor  would  old 
Walton*8  skill  avail  here  in  mancpu* 
vring  the  quick-eyed  fish  in  such  a 
medium.  A  long  covered  bridge  de- 
livers you*  gasping  from  the  heat*  into 
the  custody  of  the  town*  and  looking 
sharp  for  the  best  hotel.  Resign  that 
vain  distinction  if  you  sleep  in  Vir- 
gil's birthplace*  and  tell  them  to  t^e 
you  to  the  nearest.  Travellers  are 
too  fond  of  using  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  in  the  dilemma  of  hotel-seeking  ; 
the  admonitions  of  the  nostril  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  judgment  are  better 
worth.  We  turned  mto  a  place  that 
had  a  fair  outride ;  but  to  us  the"  green 
cross  **  will  in  future  stand  for  a  plague- 
mark  chalked  on  the  door.  We  had 
soles  sent  from  Venice*  (the  black 
ship  that  brought  them  was  still  stink- 
ing in  the  canal!)  several  hot  days 
before  our  departure  thence;  no  donbt 
to  be  ready  for  us  when  we  ahonld 
reach  Mantua;  not  liking  these*  we 
had  hard  fried  tunny  and  old  peas  fried 
in  fat ;  in  short,  we  ate  suspected  and 
dugnstfiil  meats*  and  bore  the  conse- 
quence* which  was,  that  next  day*  in- 
stead of  seeing  a  palace*  which  our 
guide  assures  was  so  called  because 
Giulio  Ronoano*  who  bnilt  it*  intended 
it  for  a  tea  bouse*  we  were  tucked  up 
most  uncomfortably  in  bed,  until  late 
in  the  evening,  in  possession  of  an 
atroeious  migrain.  When  a  little 
revived*  we  drove  round  a  email 
piazza*  called  Virgil's  square,  round 
which  we  went,  with  two  other  car- 
riages in  pursuit,  till  we  were  giddy, 
and  then  left  it  to  cross  the  draw- 
bridges and  travel  along  a  flat  road, 
that  croaked  and  plashed  on  both  sides 
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as  we  went  on.  This  would  not  do  at 
sanset  on  such  a  soil,  so  wo  retarned 
to  re-rumble  over  the  drawbridge  aod 
the  paTdment,   and   passed  palaces 
which  had  no  other  interest  than  as 
exhibiting  the  freaks  of  the  architect^ 
who,  disregarding  all  the  proportions 
of  his  master,  all  regard  for  the  great 
example  of  the  correct  in  style  which 
Virgil  had  left  him,  bnilt  mean  churches, 
odd  palaces,  preposterously  decorated 
shambles  and  fish  markets,  and  earned 
at  this  price  a  reputation  for  ori' 
gijuditjf  with  the  Mantuans*  which 
has  not,  howeTer,  extended  beyond 
the  city  walls.    Alberti*8  fine  church 
19,  io  our  estimation,  the  lion  of  Man- 
tna ;  it  is  one  of  those  few  buildings 
which  strike  as  jou  enter,  from  its 
easily  comprehended  simplicity.     To 
us  it  was  also  a  delightful  sanctuary 
a^st  the  heat,  and  so  we  felt  doubly 
pleased  with  its  noble  nave  and  lofty 
cupola.    Good  bye,  old  Mantua,  and 
may  it  be  long  ere  we  pass  another 
dull  day  in  your  cheerless  precincts. 
The  sight  even  of  your  vegetable  mar- 
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ket,elsewhere  refreshing,  did  not  cheer, 
or  tend  in«ny  way  to  make  us  forget 
being  within  range  ofyour  rice  grounds. 
Your  vegetable  stalls  are  too  close  to 
your  booths  for  old  iron,  to  please 
us  ;    your  frowsy  garments    dangle 
too    near    your    fruit,    and    second- 
hand boots  somehow  destroy  one's  ap< 
petency  for  the  largest  figs,  or  (which 
yours  are   not)  the   finest  apricots. 
Adieu,  old  Ghietta,  where  a  thousand 
Israelites  carry  on  a  most  active  com- 
merce of  garments  in  decay,  and  look 
as  if  they  would  eat  up,  coat  and  all, 
any  man  with  a  new  one.   The  guide- 
books for  Mantua  humanely  divide 
your  labours  into  four  days.   Oh  I  one 
day  is  much  more  than  enough  fur 
seeing  all  that  is,  and  much  that  is  noU 
worth  inspection.     As  to  ourselves, 
by  way  of  novelty,  we  went  next  day 
to  Novi,  an   excellent  place  for  the 
practice  of  abstinence,  where  having 
eaten  up  all  the  eggs  within  five  miles, 
(there  were  a  dozen  of  us,)  and  it  was 
a  scanty  supply,  we  made  for  Modena. 


MoDENA. 


Modoia  is  a  small  country  town, 
situated  agreeably  enough,  but  very 
limited  in  its  ideas,  its  resources,  and 
iti  ramparts.  The  Dnke  has  a  hand- 
some Palladian  palace,  round  the  quad- 
raugular  court  of  which,  and  behind 
two  tiers  of  arcades  which  spring  ele- 
gaotlv  from  the  pawement,  run  open 
corridors,  which  look  and  feel  cool. 
They  conduct  us  first  through  three 
or  four  saloons,  with  white- washed 
▼alls,  marble  doorways,  and  scagliogla 
floors,  on  which,  unless  we  had  step- 
ped carefully,  we  should  have  been  in 
some  danger  of  dislocating  a  verte- 
bra, while  gazing,  as  we  were  bidden, 
at  a  fresh  frescoed  Olympus  on  the 
e«liag.  Having  passed  through  a  long 
line  of  rooms  oontaining  wery  little  ftir- 
oitnre  for  show  and  none  for  use,  with- 
out m  the  least  envying  the  Grand 
Doke  either  his  house  or  his  capital, 
we  rj»ch  the  ball-room,  which  is  fitted 
up  ncUy  with  festooned  satin  furni- 
ture, and  is  gay  wilh  glass  and  gild- 
iog<  Beyond  this  is  the  only  room  in 
this  long  suite  which  appeared  to  us 
really  nmaished,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
the  carpet  and  the  curtains  which  long 
habit  has  m^de  us  consider  w  essontiid 
to  a  sittuog-room  as  gras«  to  n  ^ark. 


the  very  foundation  on  which  all  that 
comes  afterwards  is  but  subordinate ; 
but  we  came  for  the  gallery ,  and  here 
it  is.     We  saw  a  picture  or  two  of 
merit,  but  none  certainly  of  which  the 
French  would  have  deprived  Modena. 
For  the  Nvdest  it  is  as  good  as  a  life 
academy.     We  find  it  first  in  a  Roman 
Charity  by  Guereino,  where  we  envy 
the  starving  old  man ;  and  next  in  the 
Cleopatra,  where  we  envy  the  atp; 
again,  in  the  Lucretia  pretending  to 
be  about  to  stab  herself,  where  it 
needed  not  have  been,  unless  Tarquin 
was  quite  a  rufllan ;  and  as  to  the 
Potiphar*8  Wife,  she  positively  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  cool  room  in 
which  sne  exhibits  her  perfections  by 
several  degrees.      Then  there  is  a 
Venus  hall  asleep  among  her  roses 
and  dowes,  and  looking  hsdf  reproach- 
fully at  our  modesty  (we  had  English 
ladies  with  us)  as  we  turned  from  her 
and  the  other  naked,  half-naked,  and 
three-quarter  naked  females,  to  others 
in    a   more    everyday  presentment, 
shining  in  satin,  looking  rich  in  yel- 
yetsy  and  dazzUug  with  sU  the  glories 
of  Paul  Veronese}  while  poor  Bmano, 
ignorant  alike  bow  to  rear  silkworms 
or  to  represent  ^be  richness  of  their 
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loom8#  hangs  on  every  woman^  prin- 
cess or  peasant^  that  one  amber'CO' 
loured  petticoat  of  his,  the  discarded 
iinery  of  one  of  Veronese's  belles.  A 
J&neeling  figure  tarns  her  oack  to  us 
in  order  to  display  its  full  proportions* 
and  a  snorting  white  war-horse*  with 
Borgonone  written  on  his  crupper* 
fights  a  battle  as  usual  over  each  door. 
The  collection*  moreover*  possesses 
some  real  Canalettis*  an  artist  whose 
pencil*  as  we  recede  from  Venice* 
again  drew  us  thither.  One  of  them 
proves  that  in  his  days  the  horses  of 
St  Marc  were  altogether  gilt,  whereas 
now  *<  their  collars  only  glitter  in  the 
sun.'*  Around  the  gallery*  and  im- 
mediately above  the  dado,  are  the  very 
Interesting  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan's  co- 
lumn* which  unveils  itself  in  drawings 
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(of  the  original  size  of  the  tnarbies 
from  which  they  were  copied)  made 
by  Giulio  Romano.  But  why  should 
we  say  more  about  this  grand^dnke's 
palace  ? — we  have  paid  one  of  his  ser- 
vants for  seeing  his  pictures,  as  we 
shall*  on  leaving  his  territory  to-mor- 
row,  others  of  them  not  to  be  tor- 
mented by  that  mosquito  noisanoe*  his 
Dogana.  The  fellows  will  buzz  about 
our  police-blown  passport*  and  hope 
it  may  not  be  found  en  r^le — and  yet 
we  shouted  at  the  restoration  of  the 
old  state  of  things  on  that  continent, 
which  we  have  delivered  up  again  to 
priests*  Austrian  soldiers,  and  insolent 
doganas,  adopting  that  impndent 
phrase  of  the  *'  holy  alliance^*'  the  cor- 
rect  expression  of  a  fact. 


Febrara. 


While  they  are  strangling  poultry* 
(for  every  thing  you  are  to  eat  is  alive 
to  welcome  you  at  an  Italian  Locanda*) 
and  making  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  dinner,  we  vbit  the  Ca- 
thedral* which  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  <*  piazza*"  at  a  stone's  throw  from 
our  door.  Emerging  from  the  dirty 
little  street  of  our  settlement  for  to- 
day, its  fine'  front  comes  into  view, 
and  on  approaching  nearer,  we  admire 
its  curious  old  entrance  gate*  deeply 
embayed*  as  in  the  northern  abbeys* 
in  a  series  of  arches  within  arches ; 
while,  in  the  van  of  all*  two  twisted 
porphyry  columns  screw  their  shafts 
into  the  backs  of  two  ugly  Cinque 
Cento  lions,  which  writhe  and  look  ill 
at  ease  under  their  pressure. 

On  entering*  our  eye  has  scarce  time 
to  look  out  for  the  founts,  the  monu- 
ments* and  the  "  Baldaquino***  or  for 
those  broad-brimmed  Medusas  of  the 
Papal  See,  the  suspended  hats  of  de- 
funct cardinals*  which  show  their  pur- 
ple border  swimming  high  in  the  mid 
nave*  when  we  see  far  up  the  Church* 
that  many  persons  are  assembled 
round  two  rows  of  children,  placed  on 
a  rising  series  of  opposite  benches*  with 
a  long  table  in  the  midst ;  this  table 
is  occupied  by  little  books*  artificial 
flowers*  tin  crucifixes,  and  all  the 
fripperies  in  which  the  Catholics  are 
wont  to  deck  out  their  altars.  Not  a 
few  priests  are  busily  engaged  in  get- 
ting up  something*  and  superior  clergy 
are  there  who  are  to  be  hearers  only. 


These  sit  apart  in  a  semicircle^  directing 
their  attention  and  ours  to  a  boy  and  a 
girl:  the  first  in  knee-breeches  and 
buckles*  with  a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  and 
a  monkey-like  air  of  importance;  while 
his  partner*  a  miss  in  her  teens.  Is 
dressed  like  a  ballet  dancer*  has  her 
hair  periwinkled  into  ringlets*  and  dts 
sparkling  under  a  tiara  of  green  glass! 
A  crowd  of  folk  pour  in  from  the 
door*  and  having  asked  what  all  this 
may  mean*  we  are  informed  forthwith 
that  the  *'  children's  contest***  a  kind 
of  religious  controversy,  is  abont  Ui 
commence,  and  that  these  opposite 
ranks  of  urchins,  at  present  intent  on 
studying  each  other's  physiognomies, 
are,  at  a  word  of  command*  to  com- 
mence bating  each  other  in  polemical 
theology,  and  to  insist  on  reasons*  in 
the  presence  of  their  respective  um- 
pires* for  the  faith  that  is  in  their 
neighbour ;  if  his  answer  pro^e 
prompt  and  satisfactory*  he  acquires 
the  right  to  turn  round  upon  the 
querist ;  if  otherwise*  down  be  comes 
like  a  winged  jackdaw,  and  receiving: 
the  minimum  of  reward^  the  n  c>,iy^» 
of  a  bunch  of  muslin  roses,  or  a  leaden 
crucifix*  he  makes  his  bow  and  !« 
carried  ofi^  from  the  arena.  The  last 
boy,  he  who  shall  have  put  down  all 
the  opposite  bench*  by  superior  me- 
mory, impudence,  and  greater  powers 
of  teasing*  is  to  be  declared  impera- 
tore,  and  will  receive  the  imperial 
robes*  sceptre,  and  crown,  from  the 
last  year's  Augustus,  who  will  rise  t«> 
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welcome  him,  while  the  priests  will 
confer  on  him  the  smartest  missaU  or 
the  life  of  a  saint,  or  a  very  superior 
noseg'ayy  in  proof  of  their  satisfaction. 
Those  ciuming  priests ! — but  we  must 
not  here  say  any  thing  in  their  dis- 
favour, for  they  really  make  way  for 
usy  bow  at  us,  and  courteously  receive 
oar  salutation.     Placed  in  the  fore- 
most row,  with  all  our  forestiere  airs 
and  heresies  upon  us,  we  are  hardly 
seated  when  a  sly  old  canonico  turns 
round,  and  asks  whether  we  have  any 
such  improving  dit^putations  as  these 
at    home.       Another    would    know 
whether  the  Catholic  faith  is  not  fast 
gaining  ground  in  England  ;  while  a 
thirds  not  waiting  for  our  assent,  af- 
firms to  the  querist  that  it  notoriously 
is — enquiring,  however,  of  us  whe- 
tber  Oxford  is  entirely  come  round, 
and  how  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury got  out  of  his  unpleasant  dilemma 
in  having  suspended  a  clergyman,  be- 
cause, in  his  discourses,  be  had  ap- 
proached too  near  the  true  doctrine  ? 
One  of  the  party  had  recently,  he 
told  us,  read  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh ,  showing  that  Pro- 
testantism is  beginning  materially  to 
modify  her  claims  and  opinions.     We 
assured  him  that  England  was  still  in 
the  main  Protestant— but  not  so  op- 
posed to  Rome  as  to  fear  the  intro- 
duction of  pictures  into  its  churches, 
(especially  if  we  could  get  good  ones ;) 
most  of  us  wbh  we  could  restore  to 
our  cathedrals  their  fine  old  glaes  win- 
dows;  nor  do  people  generally  think 
they  hear  the  devil  raising  his  voice 
in  the  org&n  loft  or  in  the  choir, 
vtereljf  because  they  are  playing,  not 
Handel's,   but  Rossinl^s    music — in 
short,  we  are  seldom  accused  of  being 
Puritans.    "  In  England  at  any  rate, 
and  even  in  Scotland  "...    but 
we  are  interrupted  here  from  giving 
farther  explanation  by  an  urchin  of 
nine  years  old,  rising  suddenly  and 
filing  a  young  adversary  from  the 
opposite  ranks,  demanding  of  him 
with  arms  folded,  and  in  a  voice  of 
impudent  assurance,  *'  il  quale  sia  ii 
sesto    commandamento    de     Dio  f^ 
•*  Non  fornicare,**  answers  the  un- 
blushing vagabond.    The  priests  look 
knowingly  and  approvingly  on,  and 
"6«itf"— perfectly  right  —  is  heard 
from  more  than  one  voice.     The  laic 
folk  smile,  and  the  sixth  commandment 
young  gentleman  returns  to  the  charge. 
*<  Dichiarate  questo  sesto  commanda- 


mento I  respondel**    **  Commands," 
he  replicates,  **  che  niuno  desidera  la 
donnof  o  roba  d'  altrui  I'*    *<  Eh  !  non 
e  vero  r*  bellows  out  the  first  young 
heifer.     "  Commanda  il  sesto  che  non 
si  faccia  adulteria ;  cive  peccato  con  la 
donna  d*  aUrui,  e  s'  intende  ancora  che 
non  si  faccia  fomicazione  ne  sAtropeC' 
cato  carnale,*^    "  Bravo,  bravo,"  sing 
out  the  chorus  of  priests,  and  down 
comes  the  inexact  reader  of  the  deca- 
logue as  if  they  had  convicted  him  of 
adultery.     Another  young  Horatius 
now   gets  up   to  encounter  another 
Curiatius ;  assuming  not  the  intimida- 
ting attitude  of  the  young  bully  who 
has    disappeared,    but    the    Jesuit's 
smoothness    and    self-possession,  he 
'*  wishes  to  know  "  what  he  ought  to 
do  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
**  Desidero  naperc  quelle,  che  dovrei 
fare  la  mat  tin  a,  quando  mi  levo  dal 
letto?**     Answer,  given  like  an  ex- 
tempore prescription  at  an  hospital, 
**  Si  farete  il  segno  della  Sta.  Croce, 
et  direte,  inginocchioni,avante  alcitna 
imagine  pia  e  devota,  ire  Pater  Noter 
-^(re  ace  Maria  ad  onore  del  la  San  t  issi- 
raa  Trinita,  ed  un  angelus  Dei,  ad  onore 
del  vostro  angelo  cttstode,  con  il  Credo, 
Confiteor,  e  Salve  Eegina,''  (all  this 
is  rattled  off  like  the  quick  succes- 
sive     detonations     from      Perkins's 
steam-gun,)    and    in    going    out    of 
your  house?  why  go  to  the  nearest 
church,  cross  yourself  as  you  enter 
with  holy  water,  and  if  you  can't  find 
time  for  mass,  "direte  almeno,  avante 
il  Sto.  Sagraroento,  gli  atti  di  fedi, 
speranza,  carita,  e  dolore,  con  cinque 
Pater,  ave,  e  gloria,  pregando  per  la 
conservazione  ed  aumento  della  iS^«* 
Chiesa;  e  passando  per  luoghi,  ave  iono 
immagine  pie  e  devoti,  g^li  farete  rive- 
renza,  levando  ilcapelloo  la  &are//a/" 
and  do  the  like  to  the  priests,  and  to 
your  parents;  finally,  it  should  be  your 
care,  "  fare  un  poco  di  orazrone,*'  and 
when  all  is  done  and  are  "  al  vostro 
luogho  con  silenzio  4  recitare  la  dis* 
Duta   che   avrete   studiato,  &c.   &c. 
we  witnessed  this  miserable  farce  for 
some  little  time  when  it  became  in- 
tolerable, and  we  came  away  better 
satisfied  with  our  own  church,  but  not, 
certainly,   better  satisfied  about  the 
ancient  mode  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion than  before ;  bowing  to  the  priests 
as  we  had  been  instructed,  but  not  to 
the  pictures  or  shrines,  we  withdrew, 
and  the  young  thunderers,  as  we  fan- 
cied, viewed  our  departure  with  re- 
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gret.  The  priest  had  complaisantlv 
shown  us  the  title  of  the  work  in  which 
these  bojrs  were  thus  examining  each 
other's  proficiency — ^it  was  called^ 
"  Dottrina  Christiana  composta  del 
Yen.  Card.  Bellarmino,*'  and  dates 
more  than  200  years  ago.  The  Eng- 
lish reader  might  be  forgiven  if  he 
doubted  our  accuracy  in  all  this.  But 
no.     There  is  no  mistake;  we  have 


since  heard  a  similar  rehearsal  in  St 
Peter*s  itself,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Sunday  school  education  for  the  whole 
of  Italy.  In  France  and  Austria 
there  will  be  a  little  political  smatter- 
ing engrafted  on  Bellarmine.  Sic 
viviiur^^we  chanted  the  downfall  of 
Buonaparte  some  eighteen  years  ago ! 
From  the  cathedral  to  the  museum^ 
chiefly  to  look  into  the  cupboard,  for 
it  is  no  other,  (and  a  yery  great  shame 
to  them  it  is,)  where  they  keep 
Ariosto's  inkstand,  and  sit,  as  all  pre- 
sume to  do,  in  the  seat  of  inspiration, 
his  old  gondole  chair.     The  cupboard 
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Alphonso,  who  waa  an  amateur  artist 
in  bronze;  it  was  he  that  presented 
that  well-known  handsome  inkstandf 
to  the  poet,  for  which  he  received  an 
equally  handsome  ode.  Twelve  large 
cannons,  (we  mean  cannons  for  gun- 
powder^)  cast  and  christened  after  the 
twelve  Apostles  I  and  tent  with  the 
dnke*s  compliments  to  the  pope,  are 
a  still  more  formidable  evidence  of 
skill  in  the  fonndery.  Here  also  we 
saw  the  effigy  of  the  said  dnke*s  Car- 
dinal brother,  who  wondered  whence 
his  *'  Caro  Arlosto**  had  got  together 
so  mndhjitih,  Caro  mh  Ariosto  dove 
avete  pigliato  iutta  quellapor carta  f  In 
front  of  such  relics*  and  amidst  (he 
''bees,**  which  figure  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Italian  poet,  sat  Byron» 
say  they,  tor  three  whole  weeks,  (we 
suppose  occasionalh/p)  to  elaborate  hk 
not  always  wholesome  honey  for  the 
English  market.  As  to  the  old  gon- 
dole, it  is  not  only  riddled  throughout 
with  the  holes  of  xylophagous  insects^ 


has  certain  other  souvenirs  equally    properly  such,  but  other  and  larger 


interesting — ^they  let  you  read  a  con- 
tract in  hb  own  hand-writfng,  (it  is  a 
Sage  taken  from  a  priyate  memoran- 
um  book,  and  pasted  on  one  side  the 
shelves,)  to  let  out  a  certain  number 
of  his  ''bulls**  for  hire  to  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  in  consideration  of  a  sti- 
pulated rate  to  be  pidd  by  the  posses- 
sors of  the  Buropas,  in  whose  behalf 
they  have  been, pro  hoc  vice,  engaged. 
Anosta  was  a  great  cattle  breeder. 
The  original  ^(SS.  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido  is  also  here,  and  lies  on  the  same 
shelf  with  a  copy  of  Tasso's  Gerusa- 
lemme,  corrected  in  his  prison.  They 
have,  moreoyer,  a  fine  bust  of  the 
thrice-crowned  poet,  with  Guarini*s 
Latin  inscription  beneath,*  the  obverse 
of  a  medallion  of  Ariosto's  head,  found 
in  his  tomb,  is  a  hand  tearing  out 
serpent's  tooth,  with  "pro  bono 


a 


malum**  for  device.    This  coin  was 
probably  the  work  of  his  patron,  Duke 


"  Necrobii"  and  "  PolygrapW  than 
these  have  been  at  woi^  on  its  back 
and  arms,  and  many  a  nameless,  but 
not  unnamed,  tourist  has,  with  his 
"  Whamcliffe"  or  Bmmmagen  blade, 
done  more  destruction  than  the 
worm  on  what  remained  of  the  dear 
old  chair.  Of  this  worse  than  folly, 
Byron  unfortunately  set  the  example 
to  his  countrymen,  and  Deiamartine 
taught  the  travelling  "  Calicots**  of 
France  that  it  was  ton  for  them  to 
book  or  write  their  names  in  remark- 
able spots.  Byron  may  be  excused 
for  wishing  his  name  to  occur  to  eyery 
body  on  a  spot  which  he  so  eloquently 
celebrates,  and  the  French  poet  had 
an  European  reputation  to  extenuate 
the  commission  of  what  must  always 
be  held  an  impertinence;  but  what 
Dossible  excuse  is  Uiere,  in  such  places, 
for  the  names  of  nonsense,  which  lie 
layer  upon  layer,  as  one  meail  name 


*  This  Epitaph  we  have  not  seen  in  print-* 

Notna  et  Hesperiis  jacet  hie  Ariostiu  et  Ipdis, 

Cvi  nvM  Rteroum  nomen  Etmtca  dedit. 

Seu  satyram  in  vitia  exacuit,  sea  eomica  losit. 

Sea  cecioit  graodi  beUa  dncesqae  tuba, 

Ter  summus  vatei,  cui  docto  in  vertice  Pindi, 

Ter  gemina  licnit  cingere  fironde  comas, 
t  The  model  was  carried  to  Paris,  where  it  was  a  few  years  in  vogue ;  it  was  thee 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Glmiz  et  Compagnie  in  the   Rne  Coq,  St  Honor^  and  has 
fince,  we  doubt  not,  descended  ih»m  the  FVench  ^  Howel  and  Jamee^*'  to  ahops  of 
vastly  inferior  pretention. 
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succeeds  another^  and  Brown  half  ob- 
literates T<mtldnSf  till  the  whole  chair 
and  copboard  is  a  perfect  palimpsest  f 
Besides  these  pleasing  relics  of  a  great 
poety  thej  show  us  some  illumined 
music  books  of  rare  beantyy  and  unique 
in  their  size;  the  music  lines  for  nota- 
tion are  four^  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
number  five ;  and  the  notes  a  perfect 
system  of  hieroglyph,  known  only  to 
Carthusian  eyes,  from  whose  convent 
in  the  neighbourhood  they  had  been 
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filched ;  for  heroi  as  at  Bologna  and 
many  other  places  through  which  we 

Eass,  the  almost  proscribed  Carthusian 
as  no  longer  any  canobium ;  a  spa- 
cious Campo  Santo  generally  sup- 
plants it,  and  a  dead  city,  hardly 
smaller  than  the  living  one  in  its 
vicinity,  has  left  no  trace  of  the  con- 
vent,  except  the  cypresses  that  once 
adorned  its  magnificent  and  spacious 
cloisters. 


Tasso's  PaisoN. 


Id  queito  osoaro  carccro  vd  appena 
Giungeva  un  niggio  del  magglor  Plancta 
Avvinto  i  pledl  di  nervii  catena 
Traea  la  vita  X  immortal  Poeto* 


MSS.  on  the  spot. 


The  cell  is  indescribably  vile,  and 
wants  all  the  elements  even  of  a  pic- 
turesque dangeon.     It  is  a  dust-hole* 
under  a    madhouse;  its    walls,  like 
those  of  any  other  resort  for  rats  or 
spiders,  are  blackened  and  defaced ; 
yet  our  desperate  English  carbonari 
have  chareoaled  here  as  every  where 
else  where  the  pencil  would  not  work 
—smoked  their  accomplished  names, 
and  compelled  the  door  to  feel  many, 
a  sharp  stiletto  nibbling  at  its  panels 
for  the  same  noble  purpose.     Were  it 
not  for  that  tablet  of  marble  inserted 
into  the  front  wall  to  announce  that 
this  is  no  vulgar  dungeon,  you  would 
pass  on;  but  with  that  information 
what  thoughts  arise  I     If  we  love  to 
thmk   that  the    Rhapsodist   of  the 
.   Iliad,  that    Prince  of   Troubadours, 
recited,  amidst  applauding  Greece,  the 
deeds  of  his  heroes  under  his  coun- 
try's plane-trees,  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  hoarse  iGgean ;  if  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  Virgil  had  his  knife  and 
fork  at  the  tables  of  Augustus  and 
Maecenas,  what  a  pain  to  recollect 
'-    that  Tasso  modulated  the  exquisite 
>     stanzas  of  his  not  less  immortal  epic 
(worthy  to  be  sung  to  the  harp  of 
Ossian  at  the   banquet    of  all   the 
princes  of  the  earth)  amidst  the  hu- 
miliation and  despondency  of  a  dun* 
geon  I     What  fools  men  are  to  endure 
despots!     Thev  bring  a  light  and 
they  brine  a  key;  bars  there    are 
none,  nor  bolts ;  the  prisoner  has  been 
gone  for  four  centuries ;   oxygen  has 
'     entirely  eaten  up  the  old  iron  lock ; 
time  has  reduced  fo  dust  the  hand  that 
applied  the  key ;  the  duke*s  brow  is 


still  contracted,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
discoloured  marble  of  his  tomb  ;  and 
the  despot  (and  there  is  nothing  in 
Italy  but  despotism)  who  made  men 
quail  and  cower  at  his  presence,  is  a 
aisarticulated  and  unsightly  skeleton ! 
This  is  one  of  the  places  where  one  is 
compelled  to  feel  in  its  full  truth  the 
'*  quantula  sinthominum  corpuscula.'* 
As  to  imprisonment  of  any  thing  hu- 
man in  such  a  place,  how  any  man 
could  have  borne  it  a  month,  and  have 
lived  to  come  out  again,  is  our  mar- 
vel;— a  hero  or  a  common  criminal 
would  have  died  surely ;  no  prose 
existence  could  have  stood  it  I — a 
nightingale  frets  himself  to  death  in  a 
cage,  even  though  he  be  not  shut  up 
with  toys  and  mockbirds,  but  the 
creative  mind  of  the  poet  makes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  own  place  every 
where ;  and  though  it  could  not  fa- 
bricate a  heaven  out  of  such  a  hell, 
even  to  a  Tasso,  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  carrying  the  prodigious  re- 
sources of  his  mind  into  moods  of 
being  far  far  beyond  his  prison-bars. 
The  door  opens  to  the  gentlest  pres- 
sure, and  the  light  of  day,  with  the 
verdure  of  a  small  garden  near  one 
spot,  make  more  emphatic  the  silence 
of  the  unwindowed  cell.  In  Tasso^s 
time  there  was  a  small  window,  a 
very  small  one ;  it  is  walled  up,  but 
the  marks  of  its  dimensions  are  visible 
in  the  old  brick- work:  and  we  see 
that,  standing  by  it,  he  might,  by 
straining  a  little,  and  standing  side- 
ways, behold  a  few  inches  of  the  blue 
skv  over  the  gable-ends  of  his  tyrant's 
palace !    In  one  porner  of  his  square 
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area  of  twelve  feet  was  his  pallet,  and 
here  he  must  have  sat,  if,  indeed,  he, 
like  Ariosto,  had  a  chair  to  sit  on  I 
While  we  are  thus  curiously  and  in- 
tently surveying  for  a  few  minutes 
every  foot  of  the  small  cell,  our  guide 


points  to  where  Byron  sat  nearly  the 
whole  'day  ruminating,  and  without 
light,  till  he  had  remotely  felt  the  kind 
of  suffering  which  a  brother  poet  had 
so  long  borne  in  silenoe. 


The  Duke  of  Modena*s  Country  House. 


Annoyed  with  the  badness  of  our 
pencil,  (don't  imagine  pencils  may  be 
had  ubique  gentium,)  and  the  sameness 
of  our  journey  since  we  left  Rovigo^^ 
a  place  of  the  very  existence  of  which 
we  shall  be  to-morrow  oblivious, 
though  we  endured  it  for  a  whole 
day — we  had  determined  to  interrupt 
our  note-roakiog;  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  record  any  route  that  it  had 
lain  through  —  a  Flemish  landscape, 
irrigated  byanastomising  ditches,  and 
of  a  surface  in  general  only  to  be  de- 
scribed eon  amore  by  a  physician  in 
search  of  malaria,  a  botanist  looking 
out  for  new  flowers,  or  a  grazier  who 
contemplates  land  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  turned  to  the  use  of  the  farm 
or  the  dury  ;  but  we  were  roused  by 
the  name  of  a  place  called  '*  Bata- 
glia,"  within  eight  miles  of  Padua,  and 
happening  to  open  our  eyes  at  the 
same  moment  with  our  ears,  we  dis- 
cerned an  immense  pile  of  building 
high  towering  over  the  bulrush  coun- 
try to  the  left ;  and,  just  as  we  had 
determined  on  the  exertion  of  asking 
a  question,  our  driver  suddenly  pulls 
up,  and  informs  us  that  we  are  now 
in  front  of  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
country  seat — a  place  which  few 
**Jorestieri  '*  pass  without  paying  its 
museum  a  visit :  so  we  get  down, 
cross  the  little  drawbridge,  pass  an 
avant-garde  of  obelisks,  garden  statues, 
and  clipped  trees ;  and,  entering  flank- 
ways,  come  across  a  surly  old  se- 
neschal, who  stands  in  a  large  court 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  ready  to  con- 
duct you  over  the  premises.  Glancing 
at  the  battlements  above,  we  see  an 
array  of  old  cannon,  whose  muzzled 
mouths  project  slightly  beyond  the 
parapet;  but  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  they  swallowed  their  last  meal  of 
cannon  balls,  and  smelt  the  invigo- 
rating odour  of  gunpowder.  Those 
maimed  statues  below,  armless  or  head- 
less, round  the  margin  of  the  green 
pond  in  the  garden,  were  wounded 
before  artillery  came  into  fashion,  and 
the  fearless  frogs  have  poked  their 


heads  for  centuries  out  of  the  scum 
under  that  ever- silent  wall,  and  have 
never  been  startled  by  a  single  ex- 
plosion. Our  old  guide  is  by  no 
means  unlike  one  of  Caravaggio's  St 
Peters.  He  points  the  way  with  his 
key  ;  we  follow,  and  he  coughs  ;  and 
when  he  applied  himself  to  opening 
the  museum  door,  little  did  we  ex- 
pect to  find  ourselves  in  a  vast  apart- 
ment or  gallery  completely  filled  with 
wonders  in  their  way. 

In  walking  down  the  room,  th^  first 
objects  that  arrest  our  further  progress 
are  some  dozen  Corinthian  columns,  o 
nearly  two  feet  high,  in  purest  rock 
crystal,  a  portico  to  an  elegant  temple, 
dedicated,  to  judge  by  the  quantity  of 
carved  coral  and  mother  of  pearl  or- 
naments in  its  neighbourhood,  to  the 
sea  divinities.  A  vast  collection  of 
objects  are  exhibited  here  which  carry 
antiquity  in  their  faces — instruments 
of  peace  and  war,  (as  the  articles  en- 
joyed both,)  the  corn  sickle  and  the 
spear- head  of  forgotten  generations, 
the  hatchet  to  hew  wood,  and  the 
sword  to  hack  the  flesh  of  an  antago- 
nist ;  Egypt  and  her  gods ;  her  carved 
Scarabsei ;  her  cat,  in  all  the  myste- 
ries of  mummy,  surrounded  by  little 
idols  in  opaque  green  glass  ;  but 
Egypt  and  her  idols  are  common 
every  where.  Well,  then,  you  have 
souvenirs  of  the  cinque  cento ;  deli- 
cately filagreed  plates  of  ivory,  meant 
for  little  book  covers ;  ladies*  work  or 
jewel  boxes,  that  must  have  taken  en- 
tire years  to  complete,  and  so  on ;  and 
all  this  might  have  been  glanced  at 
and  forgotten — not  so  that  hall  of 
heroes  which  awuts  us!  We  enter 
the  "armoury,**  and  start  back  on 
beholding  the  society  with  which  we 
are  suddenly  confronted  1  Two  long 
files  of -warriors,  extending  to  a  far 
distant  door,  stand  forth  to  dispute 
our  progress  thither  in  a  variety  of 
menacing  attitudes.  Cold,  stem,  silent, 
they  only  wait  for  the  trumpet,  to  join 
ranks  and  begin  the  clash !  As  we 
looked  at  these  knights,  and  thought 
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on  what  is  now  meant  by  the  title, 
and  on  some  of  our  acquaiotance  who 
poaaess  it,  we  smiled ;  but  meeting  a 
black  vizor  or  two  close  to  our  noses, 
we  found  it  by  no  means  difficult  to 
repress  our  levity  in  such  a  party ! 
'Armed  cap-a-pie  f  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  the  knight  and  bis  squire,  lord 
and  banner-bearer,  prick  forward,  or 
retreat,  parry  or  lunge,  or,  already 
pierced  through  all  their  buckram,  are 
fklling  from  their  horses,  while  the 
unscathed  at  their  side  point  to  the 
cannon  at  their  feet«  or  frown,  with 
vizors  raised  and  hand  on  hilt,  on 
some  prostrate  adversary,  whose  pale 
face  is  partially  revealed  to  the  spec- 
tator through  the  barred  umbrils  of 
his  helmet.  In  rastred,  or  ringed^  or 
tegulated  armour,  with  round  iron 
head-cap,  and  the  red  face  bare ;  with 
helmets  shaped  like  the  Phrygian 
bonnet,  with  heraldic  crest,  and  the 
cointific  floating  behind ;  with  move- 
able vizor,  or  with  pierced  avcntaiU 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  (like  those 
grim  figures  in  the  Italian  processions,) 
seated  firm  on  saddle,  with  long  pink 
sashf  the  horses  with  gambriged  hous- 
ings, iron  tusk  and  broad  armour  for 
flank  and  haunches ;  the  rider  armed 
with  lance,  bayonet,  mace,  quiver,  or 
cross-bow,  the  short  stabbing  estoc  of 
French  invention,  or  the  long  two- 
handed  sword  of  the  middle  ages :  all 
seem  real  and  alive,  and,  except  in 
the  Olympic  Theatre  of  Palladio  at 
Verona,  we  were  never  so  much  in 
danger  of  forgetting  our  own  eras  u 
when  the  shadows  of  past  centuries 
were  thus  brought  back  to  us  in  the 
jousting  hall  of  the  Obizzt.  Between 
armed  figures  and  spears  and  battle- 
axes,  half  peeled  of  their  red  cloth, 
lively  pictures  of  battles  are  painted 
on  the  walls ;  nor  could  Borgognone 
produce  more  conviction  in  his  groups 
than  18  to  be  found  in  those  small 
circlets  of  radiating  pistols,  or  those 
larger  ones  of  carabines  that  tell  their 
own  story  in  their  own  way — twisted 
barrels,  and  long  swivel  guns  that  turn 
upon  wheels,  culverine  and  spiggardi 
armed  with  protecting  projections  on 
their  wooden  horses  behind,  and 
swords  which  flame  in  their  zigzsg 
course  like  lightning,  or  that  of  St 
Michael  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ; 
spurs  with  one  rowel,  and  that  rowel 
a  stiletto ;  cannons  of  many  barrels 
and  one  chamber;  old  Dandolo's  fa- 
yonrite  mace,  intended  to  batter  head 


and  helmet  at  one  blow  into  one  mass. 
In  case  the  reader  should  never  have 
seen  this  diabolical  instrument,  and 
now  that  the  Tower  armoury  is  gone, 
we  will  tell  him  that  it  is  not  like  the 
familiar  clavus,  club  or  bludgeon,  with 
which  Hercules  killed  Cacus,  or  that 
implement  with  which  are  inflicted 
the  contusions  and  fractions  of  Doony- 
brook  fair  or  every  other  festivity  in 
Ireland ;  nor  is  it  like  a  smith's  stedge- 
hammer,  meant  to  ring  on  skulls  of 
men  as  its  occasional  anvil,  but  model- 
led like  a  very  innocent  thing — the 
instrument  used  to  froth  chocolate  I  a 
thing  with  a  long  handle,  wrought  at 
its  extremity  into  salient  cubet  of  iron, 
and  sure,  in  the  least  dexterous  hands, 
to  perpetrate  compound  fractures  in 
splinters  of  a  thousand  forms.  With 
this  instrument,  old  Dandolo  and  his 
men-at-arms  took  Constantinople 
from  the  Turks  I  The  last  object  in 
the  gallery  is  a  portrait  of  a  most 
ominous- looking  fellow,  though  not  a 
warrior,  a  friend,  a  relation  of  the 
Obizzi,  and  here,  by  that  right  and 
by  no  other,  a  MachiaveUi, 

There  beiog  no  order  to  the  things 
we  see  but  the  order  in  which  we 
choose  to  see  them,  we  address  our- 
selves continually  to  our  friend  the 
custode,  to  help  our  defective  know- 
ledge, but  find  to  our  regret  that  his 
ignorance  exceeds  our  own,  and  that 
he  is  more  than  a  century  behind  his 
generation.  '*  What  are  these  cha- 
racters?" we  ask,  pointing  to  some 
old  MSS.  which  he  is  studiously  ex- 
hibiting. '<  Han  no  il  carattere  di 
Papyro,"  "  Ay  ;  in  what  language 
are  they  written?**  fancying  we  may 
not  have  been  heard — *<  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Papyrus,  as  he  has  already 
said."  "  Whence  were  they  brought  ?  " 
"  From  Papyrus  in  Egypt''  Here- 
abouts we  began  hesitatingly  to  object 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  he 
simultaneously  regretted  to  a  friend, 
who  had  come  to  assist  him  in  not  ex' 
plaining  any  thing,  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  teachingybr^i/iVrt  any  thing, 
for  they  did  not  speak  Italian.  One 
thing  he  did  not  allow  us  to  overlook, 
a  very  fine  ancient  bust  of  Zjtvy  (whose 
birthplace,  Padua,  contains  another, 
but  of  vastly  inferior  workmanship), 
which  he  said  II  Signer  Canning  had 
pronounced  (and  with  justice)  to  bear 
a  ^erj  striking  resemblance  to  the 
late  Lord  Castlereagh.  Certainly  it 
was  a  very  fine  head*    To  the  mis- 
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cellaneous  objects  which  are  here 
brought  together^  it  wonld  require  the 
appraising  talent  of  Mr  Robins  to  do 
any  thing  like  justice :  Tast  erudition 
and  much  patience  would  be  required 
to  arrange  them  chronologically.  The 
family  of  the  Obizzi,  to  whom  this 
museum  is  indebted  for  its  existence, 
(and  whose  exploits  in  the  Crusades^ 
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whose  marriagesy  mnrders^  and  pro- 
cessionSf  Paul  Veronete  has  frescoed 
on  the  walls,)  was  a  leader  of  the 
Ouefphic  party :  the  last  Obidus  died 
some  few  years  ago>  and  lefl  the  mu- 
seum by  will  (in  Uie  absence  of  natu- 
ral descendants)  as  a  present  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena. 


Padua— Chuech  or  St  AntBonY. 


There  were  two  St  Anthonys,  a 
greater  and  a  less;  both  were  Fran- 
ciscans, and  both  Thaumaturgists  of 
no  common  kind ;  the  memory  of  the 
lesser  St  Anthony  Is  strangely  con- 
nected with  a  certain  pig,  of  which 
he  made  an  humble  companion,  and  in 
whose  behalf  he  used  to  ask  alms,  and 
accordingly,  he  enjoys  the  undesirable 
epithet  del  Porco,  Where  he  is  buried 
and  invoked  we  know  not ;  but  the 
homonymous  saint  lies  here,  in  a 
shrine,  next  to  Assisi,  the  finest  and 
most  costly  we  have  seen.  The  build- 
ing which  contains  tliat  shrine,  seen 
far  off  on  approaching  Padua,  resem- 
bles the  Brighton  Pagoda,  a  chaos  of 
minaret  and  dome ;  the  interior  is 
equally  strange,  but  of  a  splendour 
mo^t  dazzling  to  Protestant  eyes. 
Having  entered  the  church,  we  leave 
all  other  monuments,  fine  as  they  are, 
unexamined,  and  press  on,  nor  even 
care  to  admire  the  unususd  opulence 
of  four  grand  organs,  and  the  golden 
Baldaquiro,  but  make  our  way  into 
Sansorlno*s  chapel,  where,  had  a  de- 
vout audience  been  our  object,  here 
we  should  have  found  it ;  the  chapel 
was  not  so  full  but  that  we  could  see 
how  each  votary  comported  himself. 
Strangers  on  such  occasions  are  no 
interruption  ;  habit  is  every  thing ; 
few  care  about  forestieri,  or  listen  to 
their  idle  quesdons,  or  to  the  unvary- 
ing replies  of  the  methodical  sacris- 
tan; their  thoughts  seem  concentrated, 
their  affections,  their  sympathies,  all 
urge  them  forward,  eager  to  rub  head 
or  hand  against  the  materials  of  that 
holy  shrine;  the  ancient  cripple  comes 
to  chafe  hb  palsied  limb,  and  to  utter 
his  palsied  prayer,  beneath  the  crutch 
suspended  in  gratitude  by  a  former 
votary.  Some  make  a  long  arm  to 
bring  their  rosaries,  or  their  prayer- 
books,  into  contact  with  the  marble ; 
and  out  of  so  many,  the  only  unmoved 
persons  are  ourselves,  (the  intruders,) 


the  beadle,  (who  does  his  duty  mecha- 
nically,) and  those  occupied  in  dres- 
sing  the  altar,  and  in  keeping  the 
lamps  burning.  Some  of  the  leading 
miracles  of  St  Anthony  are  here  re- 

E resented  In  alto  relievos,  by  Lom- 
ardi,  Sansorino,  and  many  a  name  of 
eminence  besides;  nor  is  it  a  snudl 
merit  in  such  a  subject,  thAt  so  many 
prodigies  should  have  been  discreetly 
dealt  with  by  such  a  variety  of  hands. 
The  young  saint  begins  his  miracu- 
lous **  acta  et  gesta/  bv  a  sufficiently 
startling  marvel  wrought  in  the  very 
market  place  at  Ferrara.  A  personage 
(no  doubt  historical)  and  his  wife 
differ  as  to  the  authenticity  in  all  re- 
spects of  a  new-born  baby.  The  mo- 
ther, of  course,  has  but  one  declara- 
tion to  make — the  husband  perversely 
attributes  his  offspring  to  a  certain 
Moor.  As  in  such  controversies  the 
evidence  of  the  cliild  itself  would 
always  be  desirable,  St  Anthony,  in 
this  particular  case,  brings  it  about 
by  pinching  the  young  cherub,  who 
fortnwith  points  out  with  his  little 
index  finger  his  true  sire,  entirely 
exculpates  the  Othello,  and  happily 
terminates  what  had  become  an  un- 
pleasant discussion.  In  showing  ns 
the  next  miracle,  our  guide  was  an- 
xious to  know  if  we  perfectly  compre- 
hended him :  *— a  heretic  defies  the  saint, 
who  throws  out  of  the  window  a  tum- 
bler to  convince  him — the  glass  stood 
the  shock,  but  the  stone  upon  which 
it  fell  was  shivered  to  pieces,  **  avete 
capitof*'  Capitof  sit  we  understand 
the  relation,  but  as  to  the  fact — "is 
that  all? — neither  that,  nor  our  be- 
lief," he  says,  "  are  his  affair,**  he  has 
done  his  duty  as  expositor,  and  pro> 
ceeds  to  the  next  narrative  in  stone, 
where  we  find  the  saint  restoring  a 
young  man  to  life,  who  was  found 
dead  in  the  garden  of  St  Anthony's 
father  at  Lisbon,  while  he  was  him- 
self preaching  at  Ferrara.     Circum- 
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standal  evidence  goes  bafd  against 
the  old  gentleman,  who/ being  tried, 
is  of  course  found  gnilty,  and  ordered 
to  prepare  for  execution.  St  An- 
thony becomes  acquainted  with  this 
calamity,  resuscitates  the  dead,  res- 
cues the  innocent,  and  reveals  the 
murderer*  The  next  lithograph  re- 
presents a  Florentine  miser  in  the 
agonies  of  death.    Now,  St  Anthony 


had  predicted,  that  on  opening  him, 
the  coroner  would  find  he  had  no 
heart,  that  organ  having  been  in  his 
lifetime  transferred  to  his  strong-box ; 
the  body  is  represented  In  the  fore- 
ground undergoiiig  the  scrutiny,  while 
behind  the  autopsy  is  the  box  Just 
opened,  round  which  are  a  crowd, 
each  shouting  their  eurehas. 


St  JusTiNA. 


Luke  the  Evangelbt  would  have 
little  reason  to  be  pleased,  if,  as  they 
say,  his  body  really  did  rest  in  a  city 
that  does  not  include  him  among  her 
invoked  ssdnts,  but  wishes  to  have  the 
credit  of  keeping  him.  We  are  half- 
way up  the  nave  when  we  see  a  square 
monument  in  oriental  alabaster,  with 
a  pagan  friese  of  bulls*  heads,  and  a 
figure,  which  U  certainly  not  pagan, 
ID  the  midst;  the  unusual  combination 
excites  our  curiosity,  and  we  stop,  as 
we  seldom  do,  (especially  if  it  is  In 
verse,)  to  read  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
converts  our  curiosity  into  astonish- 
ment 

*'  Hie  (bovis  effigies  fidei  certisaimua  in- 
dex) 

Scribe  Dei  qnsrle  (?)  requiescit  ccrpore 
Laeaa, 

Qui  fait  Antioehi  de  Domine  ab  tube 
Tocata, 

Ceteris,  medicique,iioTa  •pectabilis  arte,*' 
&c. 

The  reader  wtll  have  no  desire  to  be 
presented  with  twenty  other  lines 
equally  inditfbrent;  to  relieve  any 
heretical  doubts  on  the  reality  of  the 
importation  of  these  remains,  a  sort  of 
old  trunk,  its  original  packing  case,  is 
shown,  within  an  iron  cage,  in  which 
it  is  preserved !  We  may,  perhaps, 
make  this  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  few 
reflections  concerning  relics  in  gene- 
rd,  which,  throughout  Italy,  are  so 
inseparably  and  indiscreetly  connect- 
ed with  their  churches  and  with  reli- 
gion itself.  If  the  Catholic  were  con- 
tent to  see  in  these  objects  a  mere 
graUflcation  of  antiquarian  propensity, 
no  question  would  arise  beyond  the 
authenticity  of  the  things  thefaiselves, 
thus  collected  and  exhibited;  and  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  that  we  believe  the 
"  Church**  does  not  insist  on  receiving 
them  as  otjects  of  faith :  but  consider- 
ed in  ^eir  relation  to  expediency,  and 


bidden  to  regard  them  as  auxiliaries 
to  religious  sentiment,  as  things  capa- 
ble of  excitiuflr  a  devout  frame  of  mind, 
we  apprehend  they  are  a  decided  fail- 
ure. It  may  be  natural,  in  the  first 
excesses  of  grief,  to  collect  and  hoard 
souvenirs  of  the  departed,  (the  poor 
seldom  leave  any  such  behind  them ;) 
but  at  even  a  short  distance  of,  time, 
with  what  indifference  are  they  re- 
garded 1  Now  if  such  things  cannot 
rekindle  the  affectionate  impulses 
which  attended  the  present  object, 
how  shall  they  animate  an  oblivious  or 
languid  frame  of  mind,  in  such  an  ab- 
stract thing  as  religion  ?  What  Ca- 
tholic, in  point  of  fact,  cares  to  read 
in  St  Peter's  that  under  a  certain 
altar  are  preserved  the  bodies  of  St 
Simon  and  St  Jude  ?  The  great  his- 
torian  saw  human  nature  more  justly. 
"  Sed  precfulgebant  Cassius  atque  Bru- 
tus, eo  i^tOf  quod  effigies  eorum  non 
visebanturJ^  As  to  the  nature  of  the  ob' 
jects  which  are  preserved  in  the  church 
treasury,  many  of  them  verge  on  the 
ludicrous,  some  on  the  impossible,  and 
more  than  one  on  the  offensive.  Many 
things  are  shown,  or  pretended  to  be 
shown,  which  could  not  have  been 
preserved  under  all  "  appliances  and 
means*'  of  a  reli^on  triumphant  from 
the  first,  a  religion  of  which  the 
heroes  had  been  honoured  with  royal 
funerals  in  place  of  the  martyr's 
stake;  many  things  (apart  from  the 
question  of  their  being  too  susceptible 
of  decay)  couid  not,  many  would  not, 
have  been  selected  for  such  a  purpose. 
When  our  countryman,  Mr  Lascelles, 
(it  is  well  for  his  fame  that  it  happen- 
ed in  the  reign  of  James)  went  twenty 
miles  out  of  Rome  to  see  — ^— »  but 
we  really  cannot  transcribe  even  from 
his  printed  book  of  many  editions— > 
suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Christ  was  not  only  baptized  but  cir^ 
cumciaed.    But  to  return  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  authenticity  of  relics,  and 
say  nothing  of  their  impossible  ahuu" 
dance,  (for  if  the  morsels  of  the  true 
cross  have  been  multiplied  by  miracle, 
so  may  any  iking  else,^  who  was  to  pre- 
serve Christ's  cradle*  which  they  show 
you  once  a  year  at  St  Maria  Maggi- 
ore  ?  Such  an  object  could  not  have 
survived  hit  own  lifetime  ;  that  it  could 
have  been  studiously  preserved,  toge- 
ther with  the  swaddling  clothes  which 
another  church  possesses,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  sacred  veneration,  is  a  conclu- 
sion which  the  history  of  the  evange- 
lists positively  forbids.  We  saw  lately 
—now  what  will  the  reader  guess  ?  we 
saw  a  portion,  about  three  feet  square, 
of  the  table  at  which  Christ  instituted 
the  communion — the  very  board  at 
which  he  sat  at  his  last  supper  on 
earth ! !  It  was  composed  of  two  very 
dark- coloured  deal  boards  glued  down 
the  middle ;  it  was  in  a  gold  frame, 
hanging  like  a  picture  against  the 
v^all,  and  a  glass  before  it :  we  saw  it 
in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  and 
we  saw  it,  we  fear,  the  object  of  wor- 
ship by  a  whole  train  of  priests  in  the 


rich  vestments  of  the  church;  they 
knelt  before  it,  and  lighted  tlieir  ceu- 
sers,  and  bowed,  and  performed,  ia 
short,  a  ritual  destined  to  that  and  to 
no  other  object,  for  it  was  without  an 
audience,  and  none  were  present  but 
ourselves,  who  were  on  the  spot  by 
accident.  Why  have  the  Jews  no 
relics,  as  we  believe  they  have  not? 
They  were  not  more  despised  or  op- 
pressed than  the  Christians;  their  re- 
ligion of  traditions  and  ceremonies 
made  it  particularly  likely  that  some 
object  of  their  faith  would  have  been ' 
secreted  and  i^anded  down.  None 
show  fragments  of  the  furniture  even 
of  Solomon's  temple ;  it  was  destroyed : 
true,  and  that  would  have  been  one  of 
the  best  reasons  for  expecting  much 
to  have  been  saved  by  those  who,  in  the 
piIlage,8awsomanyobjectsoftheirpro- 
foundest  veneration.  Relics,  then,  we 
presume  to  be  a  weak  invention,  not 
invented  by  the  giants  but  the  pigmies 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  addressed 
to  that  multitude  that  can  alone  be  im- 
posed on  by  them,  or  receive  them 
with  any  thing  but  derision. 


The  Circus  Maxihus. 


A  double  row  of  white-washed  stone 
statues  encircles  the  "  Circus  Maxi- 
mus**  of  Padua,  and  remarkably  ill 
they  look,  standing  ghost-like  and 
ghastly  over  a  sluggish  piece  of  water 
which  goes  all  round  the  enceinte. 
Hither,  however,  do  the  inhabitants  re- 
pair every  evening  during  the  summer; 
(such  a  set  thing  is  a  promenade,)  to 
amuse  themselves  and  look  at  one 
another  driving  furiously  round  and 
round  this  mean  enclosure;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  struck,  as  we  took  our 
evening  walk,  at  observing  some 
fine-looking  horses  among  them,  a 


breed  with  fine  antique  heads,  yoked 
to  equipages  that  might  have  graced 
the  drive  in  Hyde- park.  In  a  few 
days  the  German  wild  beast  itinerant 
shows  are  to  commence,  and  the  horse 
and  the  chariot  races ;  when  the  "  heat 
of  the  BigcB,^'  (as  the  common  people 
here  have  been  instructed  to  call  it) 
will  be  intrusted  by  not  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  of  Padua — but  we' 
shall  be  gone,  having  nothing  lively 
to  assist  at  but  the  putting  up  of  a 
new  Madonna  in  the  street,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  lively  pantomime  if  we 
had  time  to  describe  it. 


The  University. 


The  cloisters  here  are  of  two  stories 
round  a  lai*ge  court ;  the  walls  are 
covered,  as  at  Bologna,  with  foreign 
crests,  and  many  (to  an  Italian)  un- 
pronounceable name  of  students  who 
came  hither  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Italian  universities.  Of  these  we 
make  out,  amidst  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs, some  familiar  enough  to  Eng- 
lish ears ;  though  the  illustrious  law- 


yer, or  the  sagacious  physician,  to 
record  whose  worth  or  wisdom  the 
tablet  reports  itself  to  have  been 
erected,  had  been  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers centuries  before  we  were  bom. 
Of  one  is  "  Johannes  Erskine/*  qui 
sumroos  gymnasii  fasces  meruit. 
Another  is  *'  Robert  Napier,  a  distin- 
guished youth,"  qui  in  Athencei  Pata- 
vini  regimioe,  at  perimat  feriales  fu- 
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rias,  ne  feriant  et  furiant  ia  mortalea, 
joatitise    babenas   non    fraeDavit   sed 
strioxit* — if  the  reader  can  construe 
this  into  sense  he  need  not  refresh  his 
L»adn  in  Livy*s  birthplace.     A  very 
£  nglish-looking  face,(remarkable  e  Yen 
in  monuments,)  with  long  flowing  hair, 
is    placed    over  a  very  coDspicuous 
tablet,  and  belongs  to  John  Stokeham* 
a  youth  of  English  nobility.     Another 
tablet  relates  in  Italian,  an  Italian  story, 
how  a  certain  student  kitted  his  PrO' 
Jessor — the  inscription  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  times,  its  date  1640 ;  <<by 
a  decree  of  the  high  Council  of  Ten," 
fu  caw&to  Geo.  Batista  Tonesco  per 
haver  proditoriamente  asaassinato  ed 
interfetto  il  Dote.  Anthony  Albanese« 
lettor  publico,  par  ingiustissima  ed 
iniquissima  causa,  detpromaiori  hamdo 
net  sua  Dottorato,     A  lady  professor 
sits  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  dif< 
ferent    class-rooms;     her     subject, 
£thics ;  her  names,  Helen  Lncretia 
Cornelia  Piscopia;    her  marble  cor- 
sets, Ycrj  finely  pointed,  display  the 
full  symmetry  of  a  very  unprofessional 
bust ;  Angouleme  tresses  curl  in  Pa- 
rian folds  over  her  shoulders ;  her  seat 
is  a  Btone  cushion,  on  which  one  hand 
falls  negligently,  as  if  she  were  on  a 
so£b^  while  the  other  or  professorial 


*arm  has  the  gesture  of  authority,  and 
is  in  act  to  harangue.     The  museum 
attached  to  this  institution  contains, 
amidst  other  curiosities,  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  varieties  of  sguali  or 
sharks  which  belong  to  the  Adriatic  I 
These  ferocious  creatures  are  arranged 
along  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
mouths  and  fins  fixed  for  the  strike  at 
your  head.     One  huge  fellow  kept  us 
at  his  side  for  full  five  minutes,  he 
was  sixteen  feet  in  length ;  his  teeth  like 
a  beautiful  cupping  apparatus,  or  pha-> 
lanx  of  incbors,  once  made  to  move 
with  an  infallible  snap  when  they 
were  fixed  into  an  erectile  tissue,  which 
while  he  lived  could  be  raised  or  low- 
ered ad  libitum,  are  now  at  the  bidding 
of  Professor  Catullus,  the  lecturer  on 
natural  history,  compelled  to  remain 
up.     We  saw  in  a  little  room,  stand- 
ing by  himself,  a  sulky^looking  ele- 
phant, who,  having  seized  his  master 
in  his  proboscis,  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  the  wall  of  a  church,  which 
tragical  story  is  recorded  in  a  few 
printed  paragraphs;   and  further  to 
enhance  the  interest  it  is  natural  to 
take  in  so  mischievous  an  elephant,  a 
lively  little  picture  of  the  scene  hangs 
by  its  side  in  a  small  frame  within 
reach  of  his  murderous  proboscis. 


The  Botanic*Gabd£N. 


Midway  between  the  many  minarets 
and  cupolas  of  those  most  Moorish- 
looking  churches,  St  Anthony  and  St 
Jnstina,  lies  the  Hortns  Botanicus  of 
Padua,  rich  in  the  possession  of  full 
14,000  plants.  Over  the  gateway  is 
an  inscription  telling  the  student  when 
it  is  open,  and  under  what  restrictions ; 
bat  telling  him,  in  Latin,  that  he  is  not 
.to  come  at  all  before  St  Marc's  day, 
nor  then  before  twenty-two  o'clock. 
^  Portam  hanc  decnmannm  ne  pulsato  ante 

diem, 
"MareiCvaDgeltttie ;  nee  ante  faoram  xxii ;" 
and  threatening,  in  Alexandrine  verse, 
mulct,  imprisonment,   or  rustication, 
to  those  who  shall  infringe  these  re- 
strictions.    Some  trees  here   are  re- 
markable for  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth ;  others  for  their  great  age ;  not 
a  few  for  the  altogether  oriental  air 
they  give  to  the  garden.     In  mere  ex- 
uberance of  leaf  row  surpass  one  or  two 
of  the  eastern  planes ;  as  to  age,  many 
a  Nettorian  trunk  has  been  rooted  in 
its  present  spot  for  ages.    An  Agnus 
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castus,  spoken  of  as  a  fine  tree  by  Gas- 
par  Baulin  200  years  ago,  is  still  so  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  looking  tree, 
proved  to  us  by  the  cast-iron  sound  of 
Its  stem  that  it  had  earned  its  name. 
The  barbed  opuntia  is  here,  whose  leaf 
droops  over  a  stem  of  bristles,  that 
look  more  like  the  clustered  spikes  of 
the  echinus  than  any  growth  of  veget- 
able origin.     The  spiral  of  the  tali 
cypress,  tapering  up  like  minarets  here 
and  there  over  the  pointed  thorn  of  the 
yellow-ribbed  agave  or  aloe,  and  the 
cactus  tribe,  wmch  offers  you  figs  on 
eiUier  side  of  a  fructiferous  leaf— all 
these  conspire  in  giving  an  altogether 
remarkable  air  to  this  garden.     Three 
hundred  kinds  of  roses,  and  two  hun- 
dred varieties  of  geraniums,  fill  the 
air  with  fragrance;  but  the  wonder 
of  the  garden    (that   on  which   the 
custode  chiefiy  dwelt)  was  a  plant  of 
slender  stem,  which  had  lived  for  two 
years,  and  continued  to  grow  lusty 
in  the  open  wire  basket  in  which  it 
iras  swung  and  isolated  in  the  green- 
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house*  (lilapdisU  diantlioidea.)  The  . 
gardener  here  promised  us  success  In 
cultivating/enoccio,  (the  sweet  fennel 
root  so  much  relished  in  Italy,)  If  we 
soweditin  grouud  well  manured  :  and 
if,  for  the  two  months  during  which  it 
should  lie  there,  the  weather  were  fine. 
At  the  haths  of  Luna  we  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  some  seed  which  ho  ga?e 
us ;  hut  the  result  iras  a  failure.  A 
friend  tells  us  that  he  formerly  gaye 
some  seed  to  Sir  Joseph  BanlLS,  in 
whose  garden  It  was  also  unsuccessful. 
Weleftthesegardeusceoeswith  regret, 

for  we  had  had  enough  of  pold  inte- 
riors, dull  frescoes,  and  painted  ceil- 
ings, and  had  found  it  vastlv  pleasant 
to  walk  under  the  living  colonnade  of 
pines  and  poplars.  We  next  day 
yisited  the  Ragione.  or  ancient  hall  of 
justice,  a*'  reversed  hullt,"  as  Forsyth 
calls  a  very  similar  looking  building  at 
Yiccnza.  But  this  of  Padua  has  no 
fagada  of  Palladio  to  cpnceal  its  ugly 
walls,  and  render  an  else  ungainly  mass 
of  brickwork  attractive.  We  entered 
it  about  twilight*  the  best  hour  for 
hiding  the  delects  which  time  has 
wrought  on  Giplto's  fine  frescoes  on 
the  waUs,  and  immediately  saw  that 
it  was  quite  unlike  any  other  interior 
with  which  we  were  acquunted .  Three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  broad,  and  eighty  feet  high,  it 
looks  akind  of  Noah*s  ark,  with  its  hulk 
in  the  air;  the  very  windows,  which  are 
at  least  mXj  feet  above  the  spectator, 
admit  slender  supplies  of  lighti  and 
scarcely  enable  him  to  discern  a  huge 
wooden  colos9us,  a  model  of  the  Trqjan 
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horse,  made  after  Virgil's  description. 
Like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  his  fore 
foot  i8up,and  his  hind  brought  forward, 
but  the  animal  that  trots  in  the  instance 
before  us,  does  so  without  a  head.  He 
was,  however,  200  years  In  eating  his 
head  off,  and  when  it  fell  an  English- 
man bought  it.  Twelve  men  might 
easily  be  concealed  in  its  carcass.  One 
of  our  party  extemporised  Laocoon»  and 
struck  the  old  "  cinque  cento**  a  heavy 
blow,  of  which  the  sound  travelled 
hoarsely  through  his  huge  paunch,  and 
the  flanks  vibrated  for  several  seconds, 

Stetit  ilia  tremens,  nteroqiw  t« 
Intonnte  eaTK^gemitomqne  dedte  c 


This  hall  possesses  an  anthentic  bust 
and  a  good  modem  statue  of  livy, 
rai&eil  on  its  authority.  TheT  showed 
us  a  stone  on  which,  by  the  old  law  of 
this  country,  a  bankrupt  was  obliged  to 
sit  naked  in  penance  for  his  fraud.  But 
the  most  interesting  object  in  the  room 
was,  we  thought,  a  portrait  of  the  daring 
traveller  Bekoni,  a  Paduan  by  birth, 
who  is  looking  down  from  the  canvass 
on  two  Egyptian  sphinxes,  a  present  of 
his  to  the  upivf^rsity,  which  confront  the 
woodep  horse  at  tb^  otiier  extremity  of 
the  room.  On  one  occasioii  this  vast 
interior  was  converted  into  a  banquet- 
iog  hall,  surrounded  by  flowers  in  their 
pots,  and  a  supper  table  was  spread  in 
the  extemporaneous  greenhouse.  Na- 
poleon was  the  guest.  Once  a-year 
the  schools  assemble  to  receive  prizes, 
and  once  ^.  month  tbe  lottery  announces 
the  succe9sful  fropi  tbp  gjilleiy  which 
runs  roMJP4  ^^^  whole  ^parUnenf. 
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HUHAH  SACB1FICB8  Of  INBIA. 

The  role  and  policjr  of  Englan^f  in  and  that  of  the  GodaTerji  and  havbg 

her  magnificent  Eaatern  empire,  wiU  a  mean  breadth  of  about  three  degrees 

be  found  to  (^isplaj,  in  iu  general  in  longitude.    This  space*  rich  and 

eharacter*  a|i  unwearied  and  conti-  productive  in  its  maritime  dlTision,  is 

naone  stniggle  against  e?U  in  ey^ry  trayersed  in  its  whole  length  by  a 

shape»  a  monl  war  of  enlightened  beh  range  of  mountains,  running  at  an 

noTolence  and  Christian  ciTilisation,  average  distance  of  seyenty  miles  from 

against  the  malignant  influences  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.   The  region 

barbarous   superstition  upon   mind^  which  comprises  the  central  ridges* 

unacquainted  with  any  kind  of  free*  the  lofty  plateaux,  and  the  inner  yalleys 

dom.     There  are,  indeed,  shades  in  of  the  mountain  chain,  with  the  great 

tlie  picture — tliere  liave  been  negU*  tracts  of  forest  by  which  they  are  sur- 

gence    and   misoonceptioUf  ill-timed  rounded,  has  been  occupied,  from  the 

intermeddling  with  good  and  useful  eariiest  liistorlcal  period,  chiefly  by. 

institutions,  the  growth  of  the  national  remnants  of  three  races,  which  claim, 

mind,  and  well  suited  to  the  country  with  the  uniyersal  support  of  tradition, 

in  which  they  were  indigenous :  there  the  aboriginal  possession  not  of  this 

has  been  limid  connivance  at  iniquities  portion  alone,  but  of  the  grater  part 

which  might  easily  have  been  cheolied ;  of  the  soil  of  Orissa. 
but  the  general  tendency  of  our  go-        Of  these  remnants,  the  Khonds  (to 

vemmeiit  has  l>een  to  investigate  the  whom  this  paper  relates)  hold  ezclu- 

causes  of  every  tangible  evil,  and  to  sive  possession  of  a  part  of  the  central 

apply,  sooner   or   later*  a  remedy,  tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  and  ez- 

sometimes  triumphant,  sometimes  very  ist  also,  thinly  scattered,  over  portions 

insufllciant,  but  lu ways  the  bestit  could  of  the  subalpine  district,  which  ezlii- 

devise.     Thus  the  open  atrocity  of  bits  alternately  the  characteristics  of 

burning  widows  has  been  abolished  the  maritime  and  the  mountain  regions, 

with  complete  success,  and  machinery  The  extreme  length  of  the  terntoiy 

has  been  organind  by  which  the  se-  within  which  the  Khonds  are  found, 

cret  and  horrible  system  of  the  Thugs  either   as    exclusive   occupants,   or 

is  in  a  sure  course  of  extinction.    But  mingled  with  others,  is  about  200 

the  government  of  India,  able  and  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  about  170, 

well-informed  as  it  is,  scarcely  yet  and  it  is  unequally  divided  by  the 

knows  all  the  difficulties  it  has  to  eon-  river  Maharadi,  flowing  from   west 

tend  widi,  all  the  prodigies  to  which  to  east.     In  the  paper  now  before 

human  perverseness,  in  a  soil  so  fertile  us,  Captain  Macpnerson  exhibits  an 

in  depravity,  can  give  birth.     It  h^s  outline  of  the  religious  opinions  and 

b  ut  recently  been  ascertained,  that  there  observances  of  the  portion  of  the  Khond 

exists  in  India  an  extensive  region,  in-  race,  which  has  fallen  under  his  view, 

habited  by  a  people  distinct  from  the  to  the  south  of  the  Maharadi,  and 

Hindoos,  and  living  under  the  domi-  principally  in  the  zemindaries  of  Bead 

nion  of  an  ancient  local  superstition,  and  Goomsur ;  two  domains  which, 

which  enjoins  upon  them,  as  a  con-  whether  in  respect  of  extent,  of  anti- 

stant   practice,    tbo    imniolatipn  of  qulty,  or  of  the  dignity  of  the  families 

human  victims!  by  which  they  have  been  possessed. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  people  Is  hold  a  high  rank  among  the  great 

derived  from  a  pap^r  of  remarkable  estates  or  principalities,  whose  rulers, 

ability  and  interest,  published  in  the  practically  almost  independent,  have 

journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  transferred  to  us  the  precarious  and 

of  London  for  1842,  and  written  by  unfruitful  allegiance  which  they  had 

Captain  S.  C.  Macpherson,  of  the  yielded  in  succession  to  the  monarchs 
Madras  army,  who  lost  his  health  in  of  Orissa  and  of  Delhi,  and  to  the 
executiiig  a  survey  of  the  country,  Mahratta  power ;  and  which  Is  slgni- 
which  is  extremely  pestilential.  fled  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  by  the 

The   territory  which  formed  the    performance    of  servicfs,  generally 
ancient  kingdom  of  Orissa,  occupies  a    formal,  and  the  maintenance  of  nomi- 
space  measuring  six  degrees  in  laU-    nal  contingents. 
tttde,  between  the  valley  of  the  Ganges       The  Khonds  worship  more  than  a 
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dozen  cli?inUie8  ani?enally  acknow- 
ledgedy  and  which  are  beiieyed  to  ani- 
mate and  control  the  lensible  powers 
of  the  uniTerse ;  with  nearly  the  same 
number  of  local  deities ;  and>  alone  of 
all  the  Hindu  Pantheon»  the  Goddess 
Kaliy  (the  patroness  of  the  Thugs.) 

The  greatest  of  all  these  is  Berd 
Pennu,  or  tbe  Earth  God,  who  pos- 
sesses a  double  character.  First,  as 
the  supreme  power;  and  secondly, 
as  the  di?inity  who  presides  o?er  the 
operations  of  nature,  who  rules  the  or- 
der of  the  seasons,  and  sends  the  pe- 
riodical rains ;  upon  whom  depends 
the  fecundity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
growth  of  all  rural  produce,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  patriarchal  houses, 
the  health  and  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
safety  of  flocks  and  herds  and  their  at- 
tendants. 

*'The  earth,**  say  the  Khonds, 
"  was  originally  a  crude  and  unstable 
mass,  unfit  for  cultiyation  and  for  the 
conTcnient  habitation  of  man.  The 
Earth  God  said,  "  Let  human  blood 
be  spilt  before  me  1"  and  a  child  was 
sacrificed.  The  soil  became  forth- 
with firm  and  productive.  And  the 
deity  ordained  "  that  man  should  re- 
peat the  rite  and  live." 

The  disposition  of  this  god  is  male- 
volent ;  and  it  is  only  on  condition  of 
deprecating  his  malignity  by  the 
ceaseless  effosion  of  human  blood,  that 
the  Khond  enjoys  the  ordinary  boun- 
ty of  nature.  The  rite  of  human  sa- 
crifice is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Khond  superstition,  and  all  must  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  means,  to 
its  support.  It  is  considered  essential 
that  every  farm  should  share  the  blood 
of  a  human  victim  at  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  also  on  various  occaiuons, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  vear, 
between  those  seasons.  General  suf- 
fering from  disease  or  the  ravages  of 
wild  beasts,  and  any  calamity  affect- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  Abbaya,  or 
Patriarch,  equally  call  for  public  ex- 
piations to  the  Earth  God.  Private 
atonements  are  deemed  necessary 
when  any  extraordinaxy  misfortune 
marks  the  anger  of  the  deity  towards 
m  particular  house,  as  when  a  child 
watching  a  flOck  perishes  by  a  tiger, 
the  form  which  is  assumed  by  the 
Earth  God  for  purposes  of  wrath.  The 
priest  is  always  consulted,  and  gener- 
ally demands  an  immediate  victim. 

''It  thns  appesn^"  says  Captsin  Msc« 


pherson,  **  that  the  number  of  taerifiees  in 
a  Khond  district  depends  upon  efrcmn- 
■tanoes  so  variabls,  that  it  is  leareely  pos- 
sible to  form  an  estimato,  in  any  ease,  of 
their  annual  average.  In  the  valley  of 
Borogutsa,  two  miles  long  and  leas  than 
three  quarten  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  I 
fonnd  seven  victims  whose  immolation  bad 
been  prevented  by  the  vieittUy  of  oar 
troops,  but  was  to  uke  place  immediately 
upon  my  departure." 

The  Khonds  do  not,  at  least  in  the 
districts  to  which  this  paper  refers, 
sacrifice  victims  of  their  own  people, 
for  such  offerings  are  unacceptable  to 
the  divinity.  The  victims,  or '^Merias/* 
are  procured  by  a  class  of  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  who  are  not 
Khonds;  and  these  miscreants  pnr- 
chase  them  upon  fiUse  pretences,  or 
kidnap  them,  from  the  poorer  Hia- 
dus  in  the  low  country,  to  the  order 
of  the  abbayas  or  of  the  priests,  or 
upon  speculation:  when  in  diffienltj 
they  sell  their  own  cliildren  for  saeri- 
fioe,  and  for  sacrifioe  under  a  religious 
system  which  is  not  their  own  I  A  few 
Merias  are  always,  if  possible,  kept  in 
reserve  in  every  district,  to  meet  sud- 
den demands  for  atonement.  Every 
victim  must  be  bought  bv  the  Khonds 
with  a  price,  an  unbought  life  beings 
an  abomination  to  the  deity. 

Victims  of  either  sex  are  equallj 
acceptable  to  the  Earth  God;  chil- 
dren, whose  age  precludes  a  know- 
ledge of  their  situation,  being  for  con- 
venience sake  preferred. 

The  Meria  is  brought  blindfolded 
to  the  village  by  the  procurer,  and  is 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  abbaya;  in 
fetters,  if  grown  up;  at  perfect  liberty 
if  a  child.  He  is  regarded  during  life 
as  a  consecrated  being ;  and  if  at  large 
is  eagerly  welcomed  at  every  thresh- 
-old. 

Sometimes  he  is  suffered  to  grow 
np  in  ignorance  of  his  situation,  and 
he  is  presented  with  fkrm-stock  and 
land,  and  with  a  wife  of  one  of  the 
castes  upon  the  mountains,  not  of 
Khond  race.  Should  a  family  be  the 
result,  it  is  held  to  be  bom  to  the 
fearful  condition  of  the  sire;  and 
should  the  deity  require  atonements 
not  easy  to  be  afforded,  the  fether  and 
his  children  are  sacrificed  without  he- 
sitation. 

The  escape  of  a  victim  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Macpherson :— . 


c< 


In  the  time  of  KuU  Dora  Biaiye  of 
Geomsori  unole  of  thepresent  Dora 
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and  one  of  tbe  daat  of  Ben&uh  Khonds, 
which  hM  generally  foregone  the  practice 
of  this  rite, — a  Tictim  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  attain  to  manhood  was  led  ont 
to  sacrifice  in  the  district  of  Rodoogiab. 
Tbe  preliminarj  ceremonies  Imd  been  gone 
through,  and  an  intoxicated  crowd  expect- 
ed their  eonsnmmationy  wlien  the  fettered 
yoath  said  to  the  Abbaya,  *  In  suffering 
this  dcttth  I  become,  as  it  were,  a  god, 
and  I  do  not  resist  my  late.     Unbind  me, 
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and  is  aroided  by  the  Khond  as  haunted 
ground.  My  followers  were  always  warned 
to  abstain  from  seeUng  shelter  within  its 
awful  shade. 

**  In  its  centre,  upon  the  second  day,  an 
upright  stake  is  fixed,  generally  between 
two  plants  of  the  sankinar  or  bazar  danti 
shrub.  Tbe  Tictim  ia  seated  at  its  foot, 
bound  back  to  it  by  tbe  priest.  He  is  then 
anointed  with  oil,  ghee,  and  turmeric,  and 
adorned  with  flowers ;  and  a  species  of 


and  let  me  partake  with  you  in  the  joy  of    reverence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
tbe  festiTal.'    The  Abbaya  consented  and    guish  from  adoration,  !s  paid  to  him 


unbound  him ;  the  young  man  called  for 
a  bowl,  and  drank,  and  tbe  erowd  contend- 
ed fiercely  for  the  remains  of  the  llqour 
which  his  lips  had  consecrated.  He  then 
danced  and  sang  amid  the  throng,  until 
the  sacrifice  could  be  no  longer  delayed, 
when  he  requested  the  Abbaya  to  lend 
him  his  axe  and  his  bow,  that  he  might 
once  more  Join  his  'companions  armed, 
Uke  a  free  man.  In  the  dance.  He  re- 
ceiTod  the  weapons,  and  when  the  Abbaya 
was  bosied,  with  the  priest,  in  preparing 
for  the  last  rite,  the  youth  approached  him 
in  the  danee,  and  doTO  his  skull  at  a  blow. 
He  then  dadied  across  the  SaUd,  a  deep 
aad  foaming  torrent,  and  fled  down  the 
Ghaut  to  the  keep  of  KuU  Bissye. 

**  A  furious  erowd  of  woraUppera  follow- 
ed sad  demanded  his  surrender.  But  the 
Bissye  contrived  to  csjole  them  until  he 
could  collect  a  small  party  of  adherents, 
who  secretly  bore  away  the  fugitlTO,  and 
his  descendants  still  lire. 

'*  In  like  manner,  when  the  arriTal  of  the 
English  troops  first  spread  confusion  above 
tbe  Ghauts  in  Goomsur,  many  victims 
sought  and  found  protection  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  Don  Bissye.*' 

Tlie  feadwtUB  of  sacrifice  are  de» 
aeribed  as  follows : — 

**  They  are  generally  attended  by  a  large 
coneoone  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
cootinue  for  three  days,  which  are  passed 
in  the  indulgenee  of  every  form  of  gross 
excess  in  more  than  Satomalian  lieense. 
"  The  first  day  and  night  are  spent  ex- 
dnaively  in  drunken  fessting  and  obscene 
riot.  Upon  the  sseond  morning,  tbe  vic- 
tim, who  has  fasted  from  the  preceding 
evening,  is  carefully  washed,  dressed  in  a 
new  garment,  aad  led  forth  from  tbe  vil- 
lage in  aolemn  procession,  with  music  and 
dancing. 

**  Tbe  meria  grove,  a  clump  of  deep  and 
shadowy  forest  trees, — 

*  Bylva  alto  JotIs,  luens<ine  Dfamae,' 
in  which  the  mango,  the  bur,  the  dammar, 
and  the  ppala  generally  prevail,  usually 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hamlet, 
by  a  rivulet,  which  is  called  the  Meria 
stream.     It  is  kept  sscred  from  tbe  axe. 


throughout  tbe  day.  And  there  is  now 
infinite  contention  to  obtain  tbe  slightest 
relic  of  his  person ;  a  particle  of  the  tur- 
meric paste  with  which  he  Is  smeared,  or 
a  drop  of  his  spittle,  being  esteemed,  (espe- 
e^ally  by  the  women,)  of  supreme  virtue. 

**  In  some  districts,  instead  of  being 
thus  bound  in  a  grove,  tbe  victim  is  ex- 
posed in  or  near  tbe  village,  upon  a  couch, 
after  being  led  in  procession  round  tbe 
place  of  sacrifice.  And  in  some  parts  of 
Goomsur  where  this  practice  prevails, 
small  rude  images  of  beasts  and  birds  in 
clay  are  made  in  great  numbers  at  this 
festival,  and  stuck  on  poles ;  a  practice, 
of  the  origin  or  meaning  of  which,  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  no  satisfisctory  ex- 
planation. 

"  Upon  the  third  morning,  the  victim 
is  refreshed  with  a  little  milk  and  palm 
sago,  while  the  licentious  feast,  which  baa 
scarcely  been  intermitted  during  tbe  nighty 
is  loudly  renewed.  About  noon,  these 
orgies  terminate,  aad  the  assemblsge  is- 
sues forth,  with  stunning  shouts  and  peal- 
ing music,  to  consummate  tbe  sacrifice. 

*^  As  the  victim  must  not  suffer  bound, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  any  show 
of  resistance,  the  bones  of  his  arms,  and, 
if  necessary,  those  of  his  legs,  are  now 
broken  in  several  placea. 

*'  The  acceptable  place  of  sacrifice  has 
been  discovered  during  tbe  previous 
night,  by  persons  sent  out  for  this  purpose 
into  the  fields  of  the  village,  or  of  the 
private  oblator.  The  ground  is  probed 
in  the  dark  with  long  sticks,  and  the  first 
deep  chink  that  is  pierced  is  considered 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  earth  god.  Tbe 
rod  is  left  standing  in  the  earth,  and  in 
tbe  morning  four  large  posts  are  set  up 
around  it. 

^  Tbe  priest,  assisted  by  the  abbaya 
and  one  or  two  of  the  elders  of  the  vil- 
lage, now  takes  tbe  branch  of  a  green 
tree,  which  is  cleft  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet  down  the  centre ;  they  insert  the 
victim  within  the  rift,  fitting  it  in  some 
districts  to  his  chest,  in  othera  to  his 
throat  Cords  are  then  twisted  round 
the  open  extremity  of  the  stake,  which 
the  priest,  aided  by  bis  assistants,  ntnrw 
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with  hit  whole  force  to  eloie.  He  then 
woundi  the  Ytctim  lUghtly  with  hb  axe, 
when  the  crowd  throws  itself  upon  the 
■Mrifloe,  end  excUinung,  'we  booght  you 
with  a  price,  and  no  sin  rest*  on  as!" 
strips  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  Each 
nun  bears  hit  bloody  shred  to  his  fields^ 
and  thenee  returns  straight  home.  Next 
day  all  that  remains  of  the  victim  is  burnt 
up  with  a  whole  sheep  on  a  funeral  pile, 
and  the  ashes  are  scattered  orer  the  fields, 
or  laid  as  paste  over  the  houses  and  gra- 
naries ;  and  for  three  days  after  the  saeri* 
fice^  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  which 
afferded  it  remain  dumb,  communicating 
with  each  other  only  by  signs,  and  remain- 
ing nnvisited  by  strangers.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  a  bnifiilo  is  slaughtered  at 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  when  tongues  are 
loosened." 

The  Khonds  have  &lso  a  terminus, 
or  god  of  limitsy  who  is  apparently  to 
be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
earth  god.  He  b  adored  by  the  same 
rite  as  the  Great  Divinity.  Particu- 
lar points,  fixed  bv  ancient  usage,  upon 
the  boundaries  of  diatriets,  and  gene- 
rally upon  the  highwaj^s,  are  his  adtan  i 
and  these  require  each  an  annual  vie* 
tim,  who  is  either  an  unsuspMting 
traveller  stmok  down  by  his  priestsy 
or  a  sacriflee  provUM  by  purehase^ 
as  for  the  earth  god.  At  one  boun- 
dary#  Captain  Macpherson  saw  the 
bones  of  a  recent  victim  whitening  in 
the  sun.  Besides  the  blood  of  human 
beings,  that  of  buffaloes  and  of  goats 
is  acceptable  to  the  god  of  limits* 

Bafialoes,  goats,  and  fowls  are  tbe 
ordinary  offerings  to  the  Hindu  god- 
dess Kali,  but  she  is  also  in  many 
cases  propitiated  by  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice. 

It  must  be  mentioned*  however^ 
that  many  of  the  Khond  tribes  wholly 
abstain  from  human  sacrifice*  Cap- 
tain MaepbeisoB  thinks  that  tbe  prao- 
tioe  of  human  saerifiee  does  not  exert 
np«n  the  chnraeter  ef  the  Khonds  an 
influence  so  eminently  unCatonraUe 
to  hnmanityt  as  it  has  done  in  the 
case  of  some  other  races  of  dwnkind^ 
since  it  is  eomMned  with  no  yfn- 
dictit6  or  fefocions  feetlug^  such  as 
that  which  prompts  t6  Che  shtaghter 
of  captite  enemies.  *'  Thd  rite,^  ti6 
says,  ''is  ^schsrged  with  fefHtnis  d- 
most  purely  refigums,  in  foarfial  of)ed!- 
ence  to  the  express  mandate  of  the 
terrible  power  whose  wrath  it  is  be« 
lieved  to  place  in  abeyance  $  and  the 
offerings  are  lives,  free,  unforfeited, 
undegraded,   generally  (n   innocent 


childhood,  belonging  to  a  different 
race  from  the  immolators,  procured 
by  persons  of  another  faith,  and  ac- 
quired by  scrupulous  purchase*  which 
the  Khonds  beueve  to  confer  a  perfect 
title*  They  are  obtained  and  offisrad 
np  withool  pasrion.  When  thn  axes 
01  tbe  crowd  are  raised  to  eompiete 
the  rite,  the  justifieaiery  exdasnation 
u  upon  tbeir  Hps,  *  We  bofnght  you 
With  a  price  r" 

In  these  opinions  we  canmyt  eon- 
enr ;  there  Is  a  cold-blooded,  syste- 
matic eraelty  in  the  selection  of  chil- 
dfen  as  victims — ^the  elaborate  prepa- 
ration, the  torture  infi}eted  that  there 
may  be  no  show  of  resistance — ^whicli 
is  infinitely  more  shocking  to  us  than 
the  honest,  intelligible^  animal  fero- 
city which  prompts  the  slaughter  of  a 
captured  enemy. 

Tbe  species  of  reverence,  whlcL 
it  b  not   easy  to  distinguish  from 
adoration,  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
relics  of  the  victim's  persoUf  remind 
us  very  strongly  of  certain  proceed- 
ings  which  take  place  in  a  eoontrjr 
more  civiliied  than  Khondland,  and 
with  regard  to  victims  who  might 
he   considered,  o  priori,  leas  inte^ 
resting^  as  they  certainly  are  less 
innoeentf  than  the  poor  lieria  child- 
fen ;  of  Sheriffs  soliciting  antegrapbs 
from  murderers,  and  "  respectable  fe- 
males^ crowding  the  cbapM,  to  be  edi- 
fied by  their  demeanour,  during  the 
condemned  sermon  t    and    Sheriffs* 
lacHes   presenting   them  with   white 
flowers  to  be  handed  in  f  There  is  one 
tUng  lo  be  said  of  the  Khond  sMrlfi- 
ces ;  they  are  not  sordid,  hko  tbe  ranr- 
ders  of  the  Thugs,  who  believe  it  to  bo 
a  religious  dnU  to  strangle  trsroUers 
in  honour  of  aLali,  and  i»  9tiz€  an  oil 
Umr  propmrHf*    StiU,  it  ia  noat  pain- 
Ihl  to  contomplato  the  iaot,  thai  hn- 
nma  saerifieei  are  ofiec^  hi  Britbh 
India  in  the  £seoof  day  |  arid  strong 
«9  tho  saerifteeaniay  bo  la  their  moan- 
tains^  and  Stronger  hi  tbeir  aoxioaB 
elKnate,  wo  eattnet  donbi  that  n  way 
Willi  efO  loiffg,  bo  fonnd,  to  Indnce 
tnom  to  forego  this  hoftid  rite*  There 
is  the  less  reason  to  despair  of  this, 
shce  tbete  are,  ts  will  appear  bolow, 
several  good  poiAlsin  thecbanu^ter  oi 
these  mountaineefs.    Of  the  gods  not 
re(jalrfng   bumiin  tfaeriffce;  i(fliongh 
his    ultimate    offbrioff   bears    some 
resemblance  to  if,)  uie  <ihief  Is  the 
^od  of  arms,  Loha  Pennu  j  who  has 
m  every  village  a  sacred  grove,  in  the 
centra  of  wliich  his  symbol  is  buried 
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— a  piece  of  iron  two  cubits  in  length. 
When  war  is  resolved  npon^  he  is 
propitiated  with  the  sacnfice  of  a 
young  chicken^  a  libation  of  palm 
toddy^  and  an  addled  egg  and  some 
rice.  The  priest  then  consecrates 
the  arms  of  the  warriors,  and  calls 
londlj  npon  Loha  Pennu»  and  on 
"  the  war  gods  of  the  bills,**  and  on 
all  the  other  gods — he  becomes  pos- 
sessed with  the  god|  seizes  a  handful 
of  the  arms,  points  towards  the  hostile 
quarter,  ana  delivers  them  to  those 
nearest  to  him,  who  rush  off,  followed 
bj  the  rest,  as  they  can  snatch  up 
weapons  from  the  heap.  When  they 
ariiye  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  priest  makes  a  fresh  offering  to 
Loha  Pennu  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  gives  the  signal  to  engage.  He 
himself  waits  in  the  rear,  until  some 
warrior,  himself  un wounded,  can 
bring  the  right  arm  of  a  slain  foe, 
with  which  trophy  they  both  rush  to 
the  groTe  of  Loha  Pennu,  where  the 
priest  presents  it  to  the  god,  with  the 
prayer  that  he  will  make  the  axes  of 
the  tribe  more  sharp,  and  their  arrows 
more  sure.  Success  in  arms  is  care- 
fully ascribed  in  every  case  to  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  god, 
never  to  personal  valour. 

The  remainder  of  the  Khond  super- 
stitions involve  no  offerings  except 
of  grain,  fruit,  and  the  common  ani- 
mals. They  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  the  sun  and  moon ;  in  a  god  of 
small-pox,  to  prevent  whose  approach 
thorns  are  cnnningly  planted  in  the 
paths  which  lead  towards  any  infected 
place ;  a  Tillage  god,  the  guardian 
deity  of  every  hanuet,  and  upon  whom 
its  ruin  or  prosperity  depends ;  a  god 
of  hunting,  and  a  god  of  births,  and 
a  peculiar  tutelary  god  for  each  hill 
and  knc»ll ;  also  a  forest  god,  to  whom 
a  considerable  grove  is  uniformly  de- 
dieatcd  by  OTeqr  village,  and  reli- 
giously preserved,  in  order  that  tim- 
ber may  never  be  wanting  in  case  of 
aecidents  from  fire  or  from  enemies. 
Not  a  twig  is  ent  for  use  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  village,  nor  can 
the  aze  eTon  then  be  applied,  before 
the  god  has  been  prc^itiated  by  the 
saenflee  of  a  sheep  or  a  hog. 

Another  deity  presides  over  tanks, 
se  importaBt  in  a  not  climate ;  and  the 
god  M  vain,  and  the  gods  of  fonntains, 
Bi«  assUnonsly  worshipped*  When- 
ever a  fomitain  dries  up,  the  priest 
plneks  the  cocoon  of  a  ulk-worm  from 
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a  bamboo  tree,  and  in  the  dead  of 
night  steals  to  some  living  fountain, 
to  entreat  the  god  to  transfer  a  por- 
tion of  its  waters  to  the  deserted 
spring.  He  fills  the  cocoon  from  the 
spring  and  returns  to  the  dry  foun- 
tain, repeating^  charms  as  he  goes, 
while  it  IS  believed  that  a  stream  of 
water  follows  his  footsteps  under 
ground.  The  cocoon  cup  of  water  is 
placed  in  the  deserted  well,  and  after 
sacrifice,  the  god  either  Immediately 
renews  the  sprin?,  or  gives  signs  of 
satisfaction,  which  are  always  follow- 
ed by  its  reappearance  in  a  day  or 
two. 

These  are  the  gods  generally  ac- 
knowledged. It  IS  held  generally, 
that  a  man  has  three  lives  or  spirits ; 
animal  life,  which  dies ;  a  life  which 
survives  the  body  and  animates  a  sue- 
cession  of  corporeal  forms ;  and  a  life 
which  is  identified  with  the  Deity,  and 
possesses  power  over  human  affairs. 

Deceased  ancestors,  therefore,  oc- 
cupy the  first  place  among  the  local 
divinities ;  and  a  perfectly  accomplished 
priest  takes  between  three  and  four 
hours  to  recite  his  roll  of  gods  and 
deified  men. 

Of  the  other  local  deities,  the  most 
remarkable  is  Dhungarri  Pennu.  In 
him  the  Khonds  appear  to  adore  an 
influence  which  is  new  to  ceremonial 
worship  ;  namely — the  conservative 
principle,  or  rather  that  of  things  as 
they  were.  Upon  a  lofty  mountain, 
the  fitting  altar  of  Dhungarri,  the 
blood  of  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigs,  is 
annually  poured  out,  before  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  devotees^  whose 
single  aspiration  is,  "  May  we  conti- 
nue to  live  as  did  our  forefathers,  and 
may  our  children  hereafter  live  like 
us.  These  worshippers  of  the  con- 
seryative  principle  seemed  to  us  the 
most  enlightened  Orientals  we  had  yet 
heard  of;  and  we  were  not  a  little 
scandalized  at  the  conclusion  of  Cap- 
tain Macpherson's  account  of  them,-, 
surely,  surely,  the  gallant  ofilcer  must 
be  mistaken ! 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  popuTa- 
Uon,  whose  predominant  sentiment  is 
thus  expressed,  appeared  to  me  nnder 
circumstances  peculiarly  nnfaTourable 
to  minute  enquiry  npon  any  subject. 
The  Moui  tree  nad  just  blossomed, 
and  in  the  drunken  festival  by  which 
its  spirit-producing  flowers  are  wel- 
comed, I  beheld  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  the  male  population  of  an  entire 
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community^  through  \rhich  my  march     arts.     They  eojoy,  therefore,  great 
lay  for  two  daysj  wholly  deprived  of    power  and  influence,  and  have  an  ho- 


reason.    But  no  woman  added  degra- 
dation to  the  scene." 

Several  of  the  local  gods  have  sym- 
bols: in  one  case  a  stone  smeared 
with  turmeric ;  in  another  an  unknown 
substance ;  in  another  b  piece  of  iron. 
But  the  Rhonds  are  not  worshippers 
of  idolsy  as  the  following  story  will 
show  :— 


*'  A  moss-grown  rock  on  the  hill  of    rarely  resisted. 


nourable  placo  at  all  festivals ;  espe- 
cially at  marriage  or  funeral  feasts, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  or 
the  naming  of  a  child,  when  they  de- 
cide which  ancestor  is  bom  again. 
And  when  in  the  public  conncil  a  priest 
of  venerable  age  and  character  de- 
mands, "  Will  men  not  Ibten  to  those 
to  whom' God  listens?**  the  appeal  i^ 


Koladah,  in  Goomsur,  which  bore  a 
rude  natural  resemblance  to  a  man 
seated  on  a  tiger,  had  been,  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  an  object  of  super- 
stitious veneration.  The  father  of  the 
late  rajah  of  Goomsur,  in  compliment 
to  the  Jakso  tribe,  whose  former  terri- 
tory included  Koladah,  built  a  temple 
near  the  spot,  and  placed  within  it  the 
image  of  a  man  and  tiger  of  the  best 
Hindu  workmanship.  The  gaudy 
idol  remained  entirely  unnoticed,  while 
the  Khonds  continued  to  regard  the 
rude  natural  image  with  unabated 
reverence.  In  the  year  1815,  how- 
ever, when  a  British  force  took  posses- 
sion of  Koladah,  a  party  of  sepoys 
chanced  to  bivouack  in  the  temple. 
Their  camp-fire  was  allowed  to  scorch 
the  idol,  and  a  Mussulman  contemp- 
tuously pricked  the  nose  of  the  tiger 
with  his  bayonet.  Blood,  say  the 
Khonds,  flowed  from  the  wound,  and 
a  pestilence  wasted  the  English  camp; 
which  proved  that  their  divinity  had 
transferred  his  presence  from  his  an- 
cient hill  to  the  new  Hindu  shrine. 
Thither  they  declined  to  follow  him, 
but  the  tiger  rock  has  since  ceased  to 
be  in  any  degree  an  object  of  religious 
regard.** 

They  have  scarcely  any  temples. 
Their  divinities  are  all  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  earth.  •  Within  it  they 
are  believed  to  reside,  emerging  and 
retiring  at  will  by  chinks,  which  are 
occasionally  discovered  to  their  wor- 
shippers ;  and  they  all  assume  earthly 
forms  at  pleasure ;  the  Earth  God,  for 
example,  adopting  that  of  the  tiger  as 
emblematic  of  his  nature,  or  as  con- 
Tenient  for  purposes  of  wrath. 

The  priesthood  is  hereditary,  but 
the  office  may  be  assumed  by  any  one 
who  chooses  to  assert  a  call  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  god ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
aside  at  pleasure.  The  priests  are 
not  only  interpreters  of  the  divine 
will,  and  mediators  betwixt  the  Deity 
and  mah,  but  also  adepts  in  magical 


Such  is,  in  its  general  outlines,  the 
religion  of  the  Khonds,  though  for 
many  curious  particulars  we  must  re. 
fer  to  the  paper  itself. 

Their  faith  appears  to  bear  refer- 
ence to  morality  only  upon  a  single 
pointy  that  of  the  observance  of  truth ; 
and  Captain  Macpherson  believes 
them  to  be  inferior  in  veracity  to  no 
people  in  the  world.  The  violation 
of  an  oath  is  believed  to  be  invariably 
punished  by  the  divine  wrath,  although 
their  ideas  respecting  these  sanctions 
are  not  fi%e  from  casuistry.  It  is  in 
all  cases  imperative  to  tell  the  truth, 
except  when  deception  is  neeessary  to 
save  the  life  of  a  guest,  which  is  sa- 
cred, and  is  to  be  thought  of  before 
the  life  even  of  a  child  of  his  protec- 
tor ;  for  the  first  duty  which  the  gods 
have  imposed  upon  man,  is  that  of 
hospitality. 

The  denial  of  a  debt  is  a  breach  of 
the  principle  of  veracity  which  is  held 
to  be  highly  sinful.  Let  a  man,  say 
they,  give  up  all  he  has  to  his  credi- 
tor,  and  beg  a  sheep  to  begin  the 
world  with ;  and  by  the  favour  of  the 
gods  he  shall  prosper.  Let  him  have 
flocks  and  herds,  and  deny  a  just 
debt,  and  not  a  single  sheep  shall  re- 
main to  him. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  of  insol- 
vency^ is  better  understood  by  these 
moralists  than  by  some  of  ourselves. 

The  Khond  religion  presents  no 
view  relative  to  the  future  destiny  of 
man,  except  what  is  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  triple  life,  already  stated. 
"  The  Khonds  hold  the  very  peculiar 
doctrine,  that  death  is  not  the  neces- 
sary and  appointed  lot  of  man,  but 
that  it  is  Incurred  only  as  a  special 
penalty  for  oflTences  against  ^egods ; 
and  this,  either  through  ordinary 
means,  as  by  a  wound  received  in 
battle — or  through  the  agency  of  men 
who  are  gifted  by  the  gods  with 
power  to  destroy,  as  by  transform- 
ing themselves  to  wild  l>easts ;  or  by 
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mzgieisnB,  who  have  acquired  the 
power  to  destroy  life  bjr  impious  arts^ 
purely  humao." 

Upon  the  whole^  the  point  of  de- 
velopment to  which  this  superstition 
has  attained,  appears  to  Captain  Mac- 
pherson  to  be  nearly  that  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  religion  of  Greece  in 
tlie  Pelasgic  period — "  it  is  the  reign 
of  Coelos  and  Terra,  of  night  and  the 
starry  signs,  the  genii  and  the  nymphs, 
and  the  '  gods  now  forgotten*  of  He« 
siod;  before  the  dynasties  of  Olympus, 
to  which  later  speculations  assigned  a 
cosmological character;  before  Homer 
and  the  bards  conferred  unity  and 
nationality  upon  the  perplexed  mythi- 
cal circles  of  Greece ;  when  the  pri- 
mary deities  were  honoured  in  the 
forms  of  nature  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, and  the  lesser  and  the  derived 
gods  were  symbolically  adored  in 
blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  as  were  the 
goddess  of  fertility  at  Paphos,  and  the 
Graces  at  Orchomenos/*      ^ 

Strange  it  is  to  find  these  old- 
world  notions  still  existing;  strange 
that  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth 
century  should  speak  face  to  face  with 
men  holding  a  different  faith  which 

had  melted  away,  and  become  part  of  ages  with  these  rude  mountaineers, 
obsolete  antiquity  before  the  days  of    and  that  they  will,  ere  long,  be  as  far 

Homer ^in  comparison  with   which     removed  from  the  opinions  and  the 

the  stories  of  Tbor  and  Odin  are  tales  feelings  which  dictate  human  sacrifice, 
of  yesterday,  and  the  Hindu  religion,  as  we  are  from  the  superstition  of  the 
with  its  records,  carried  back  fourteen     Druids. 
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centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
mere  innovation.  But  stranger  stiii 
will  it  be,  if,  now  that  we  have  found 
them — now  that  they  are  within  the 
range  of  our  influence;  in  a  word,  now 
that  we  are  responsible  for  them,  we 
should  fail  to  act  beneficially  upon 
their  minds,  to  encourage  their  bold- 
ness and  truth,  and  the  good  qualities 
which  they  possess,  to  wean  them  from 
their  unhappy  superstitions,  and,  if 
possible,  (and,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  their  rude  notions  may  be  more 
easily  displaced  than  the  more  subtle 
and  systematic  religion  of  the  Hindoos,) 
to  impart  to  them,  eventually,  our  own 
pure  faith. 

There  is  now  opening  to  India 
(unless  her  foreign  relations  interfere) 
a  prospect  of  the  full  development  of 
the  capacities  of  the  richest  soil  in  the 
world.  There  is  also  opening,  through 
the  zeal  and  care  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, a  still  nobler  prospect — ^a 
prospect  of  the  moral  improvement  of 
a  clever  and  industrious  population — 
of  the  cultivation  of  their  great  powers 
of  mind,  and  the  eradication  of  their 
evil  practices;  and  we  are  confident 
that  a  few  years  will  do  the  work  of 
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No.  VIIL 
Barb\bos8a  of  Algiebs. 

The  origpinal  seat  and  cradle  of  the  the  sultan  ;**  and  the  300  Tetselsi 
name  and  nation  of  the  Turks,  the  which  were  shamefully  routed  by  a 
Altai  range  of  Central  Asia^  is  descri-  squadron  of  ^^e  Christran  shipSi  and 
bed  by  Gibbon  as  *^  lying  at  the  equal  which  were  afterwards  drawn  with 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  eiise  overland  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  could  be  scarcely 
the  Bengal  seas  :** — and  it  was  not  till  entitled  to  rank  with  eyen  the  lowest 
the  later  part  of  the  eleventh  century  rate  of  modem  galleys.  The  arma- 
of  our  era,  that  the  conquests  of  the  ments  directed  against  Khodes  and 
Seiljookian  sultans  first  brought  the  Otranto,  in  the  latter  jpart  of  the  same 
hordes  of  their  native  subjects  in  con-  reign,  indicate  a  considerable  advance 
tact  with  the  open  sea,  on  the  shores  in  naval  tactics ;  but  their  fleets  were 
of  Kerman  and  Syria.  But  the  genius  adapted  rather  for  the  conTeyanee  of 
of  the  Turks  continued  to  be  essen-  troops  and  warlike  stores,  than  for  an 
tially  unmaritime: — even  when  their  engagement  at  sea  with  a  hostile  force; 
territories  comprehended  the  extensive  and  on  the  repulse  of  the  former  expe- 
shores  of  Anatolia,  the  practice  of  dition  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  the 
navigation,  whether  for  purposes  of  Rhodiainnd  Venetian  squadrons  con- 
war  or  commerce,  was  still  almost  nn-  tinned  to  rule  the  Grecian  seas,  and 
known  : — ^and  their  language  itself,  to  infest,  almost  with  imputiity,  the 
even  at  the  present  day,  so  strongly  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
retains  the  impress  of  its  inland  origm.  The  office  of  capiian,  or  high  ad- 
that  the  ocean  is  expressed  by  the  same  miral,  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to 
term,  (denizy)  which  properly  signifies  have  ranked  as  a  separate  and  penna- 
a  large  lake ;  and  not  only  the  whole  nent  dignity,  or  to  have  entitled  its 
vocabulary  of  nautical  technicalities,  holder  to  the  grade  of  pasha,  but  was 
but  even  we  distinctive  names  of  dif-  generally  annexed  to  the  sandjak  or 
ferent  classes  of  vessels,  are  boirowed  government  of  Gallipoli,  ihe  earliest 
from  the  various  languages  of  ihe  Le-  acquisition  of  the  Ottomans  on  the 
vant.  The  OsmanJi  Turks,  in  the  European  side  of  the  straits.  The 
infancy  of  their  empire,  were  equally  duties  of  this  officer  were  indeed,  ap- 
unskHled  with  their  Seljookian  prede-  parently,  confined  principally  to  the 
cessors  in  all  that  related  to  naval  af-  superintendence  of  the  arsenal  and 
fairs :  and  long  after  their  rule  was  equipment  of  the  galleys,  and  did  not 
established  at  Adrianople  and  through-  extend  to  the  command  of  the  anna- 
out  Komania,  the  sultans  and  their  ment  when  afloat,  which  usually  devol- 
armies  owed  the  means  of  transport  ved  (as  was  the  custom  till  a  far  later 
across  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Dar-  period  in  our  own  and  other  countries 
danelles  to  the  precarious  aid  of  their  of  western  Europe)  on  the  general 
Greek  and  Genoese  vessels,  who  held  of  the  land  tfoops  embarked  for  ser- 
the  ports  of  Lycia  and  the  adjaeent  vice.  Under  Bayezid  II.,  the  Tiuk- 
isles  of  the  Archipelago.  (See  Gibbon,  ish  navy  beghn  to  acquire  a  more 
chap.  65,  &c)  Almost  the  first  *ves-  regular  organization;  the  ships  were 
dges  of  an  Ottoman  imperial  marine  of  increased  size  and  stronger  oon- 
are  to  be  found  in  the  flotilla  equipped  struction,  and  mounted  with  numerous 
by  Mohammed  II.  for  the  siege  of  heavy  guns;  and  Kemal-Reis,  ori- 
Constantinople.  '*  But  this  has^  and  ginally  a  pa^e  of  the  seraglio,  and 
imperfect  navy  was  created,*'  (as  is  who  owed  his  elevation  in  the  first 
observed  by  Gibl>on,)  ''  not  by  the  instance  to  his  extraordinary  personal 
genius  of  the  people,  but  the  will  of  beauty,  was  the  first  Ottoman  naval 


*  ''  It  is  indeed  related,  that,  in  the  time  of  Saltan  Monrad  11. » the  Ottomaiw  occa- 
sionally made  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  shores  and  islands :  but  these  expeditions 
are  not  worth  enomerating," — Haoji  Khalva,  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks, 
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commander  wlioBe  exploits  made  him        Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  na- 

known  and  formidable  in  the  Medi-  yal  history  of  the  Ottomans,  prior  to 

terranean.     The  terror  of  his  name  the  accession  of  Soliman  the  Magni- 

extended  even  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  flcent.     But  before  many  years  had 

which  he  ravaged  in  1487i  in  the  hope  elapsed  subsequent  to  that  event,  the 

of  effeeting  a  diyersion  in  favour  of  crimson  ensign  of  the  crescent  and 

his  Moslem  brethren  in  Grenada*  then  star  had  been  displayed  in  triumph  on 

engaged  in  their  last  mortal  struggle  every    European    shore    within    the 

r'nst  the  overwhelming  power  of  Cas-  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  maritime 

and  Aragon;  but  the  impulse  thus  service  of  the  Porte  had  been  raised 

communicated  soon  again  died  away,  to  a  degree  of  completeness  and  or«> 

In  the  last  year  of  Selim  I.,  when  a  ganization»  fully  commensurate  with 

firesh   attack  was  meditated  against  Uiat    which   the  regulations   of  the 

that  "  nest  of  pirates,  Rhodes^**  (the  Sultan  had  introduced  iu  the  other 

reduction  of  which  had  become  doubly  departments  of  public  afi^airs,  and  far 

neeessarr  from    its  intercepting  the  exceeding  that  of  any  contemporary 

communication  between  Constantino-  Christian  state,  with  the  single  excep- 

pie  and  the  newly-coiquered  realms  tion,  perhaps,  of  Venice.     Yet  this 

of  Egypt  and  Syria,)  the  wrath  of  the  sudden  impulse  was  received,  not  (h'ko, 

fierce  monarch  was  vehemently  kindled  most  of  the  improvements  of  that  glo-* 

against  bis  ministers,  to  whose  mis-  rious  reign)  from  the  personal  energy 

condnct  he  attributed  the  dilapidation  of  the  sovereign,  but  mainly  from  the 

of  the  fleet,  and  thp  deficiency  of  stores  victories  of  an  obscnre  piratical  ad  ven  - 

and  ammunition  in  the  arsenal. ''  When  turor  of  the  iEgean,  whose  valour  and 

the  viaien  reported  to  the  sultan  that  r^re  good  fortune  enabled  him  to  lay 

they  had  ammonition  sufficient  for  m  the  vassal  kingdoms  of  Barbary  at  the 

fouc  months'  siege,  the  padisha  re*  feet  of  the  Sultan,  in  acknowledgment 

plied  in  fury,  *  Have  all  men  yet  for-  of  the  honours  which  were  heaped 

gotten  tke  disgrace  sustained  by  the  upon  him,  and  who  not  otdy  intro- 

arma  of  my  grandfatlier,  Sultan  Mo-  duced  among  the    Ottomans  them- 

bammed-khany  the  conqueror,  before  selves    the   rudiments   of  maritimo 

this  infidel  castle  of  Rhodes,  that  vou  tactics,  but  formed  by  his  example  a 

wooid  Cun  double  it  on  me  ?    It  in  school  of  naval  commanders,  ana  first 

twiee  four  months  we  take  such  a  for-  organized  that   system   of   Moorish 

tres^  it  will  be  well  done.  How  stand  piracy,  which  (onginally  intended  to 

ye  there  at  my  footstool,  and  talk  of  retaliate  the  ravages  of  the  Maltese 

powder  for  four  months  only  ?  As  for  knigbts  and  Sicilian  rovers)  continuec(, 

myself,  I  believe  that  I  shall  never  almost  up  to  our  own  time,  the  scourge 

ondartake  another  voyage,  except  that  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce. 
to  tke  next  world  ;  but  be  that  as  it      ^  The  early  career  of  this  corsair- 

maj,  I  wili  commence  no  war  so  ill  king,  and  his  not  less  famous  brother, 

prepared,  or  by  the  advice  of  such  (to  whom  was  applied,  in  common 

improvideiit     oonnsellors  t  *       These  with  him,  the  sobriquet  of  Barbarosaa, 

worda  spake  the  glorious  sultan,  ai  or  Red-beard,)  has  been  made  in  some 

With  fore-knowledge ;  for  within  six  measure  known  to  European  readers 

moncbs  from  this  conyersation  he  was  by  the  narrative  of  Robertson,  (Hist. 

f^mtn^tipil  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  of  Charles  Y .,  book  5)  : — but  as  his 

Rhodes   was  with    difficulty  taken*  account  is  not  without  inaccuracies, 

within  the  time  he  specified,  when  we  shall  follow    the   statements  of 

bcMged  bj  Ins  son  Saltan  Soliman-  Ha<$i  Khalfa,  {Maritime  Wars  of  ifie 

kbaaof  ampieioiiiaaienory.'^  [Ha^jl-  Twrha^  eh.  ii*,)  who  professes  to  have 

Kiudfa.]  drawn  bit  maleriala  from  an  autobio- 


*  k  efltrloflv  dhcovery  was  made,  i^Mrat  twenty  years  sinee,  relative  to  this  second 
sad  fiDDou  sfege  of  Rhodes,  which  placet  Ae  oondvct  of  Ltile-'Adam  and  hii  chiyal- 
roos  followen  in  rather  a  flew  light.  In  (her  eourfle  of  some  excavationi  among  the 
miiia  of  the  Grand  Master's  paUce,  a  range  of  bidden  vaitlta  was  laid  open,  contafnhyg 
Bore  than  ISbf!^  pOnnds  of  powder ;  which,  as  waa  ffimnfsecf  from  appearances,  had 
been  placed  thei^  for  the  porpose  fA.  Mowing  the  Commander  of  the  Paithftit,  and  alt 
hSs  host  of  trve  helteTers',  info  tfre  itff  a9  soon  as  ffae  defen^fers  had  evacnated  the  place, 
whfdi  they  did  immediately  on  its  surrender !  The  *'  deadly  nitre"  had,  however,  slum- 
bertd  for  more  than  three  oentoriei,  harmless  and  unsuspected. 
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graphy  compiled  by  Khair-ed-deea 
bimBeff,  at  the  command  of  Saltan 
SolimaD.  Their  father^  Yakoob, 
"whom  Robertson  calls  **a  potter  of 
the  Isle  of  Lesbos,*^  had  in  truth  been 
a  levend,  or  soldier  of  irregular  infan- 
try from  AnatoHa*  and  having  formed 
part  of  the  garrison  left  m  Mity- 
lene  on  its  capture  by  Mohammed  II. 
in  1462,  continued  to  reside  there  on 
receiving  his  dbcharge.  His  son, 
Khizr,  afterwards  Prince  of  Alg^ersy 
was  bom  in  1468,  (the  same  year  with 
his  g^at  antagonist  Andrea  Doria,) 
and  commenced  active  life  by  accom- 
panying his  elder  brothers^  Oroudj* 
and  Elias,  in  their  trading  yoyages  to 
the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But 
their  commercial  prospects  were  ruined 
by  the  capture  of  their  yessel  by  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  after  a  conflict  in 
which  Ellas  was  slain,  and  by  a  long 
subsequent  detention  in  the  dungeon 
of  Rhodes;  and  the  two  snr?i7ing 
brothers,  when  at  length  set  at  liberty 
by  an  exchange  of  captiTCS,  obtained 
from  the  Prince  Korkoud,  who  go- 
Temed  the  coasts  of  Anatolia  for  his 
father  Bayezid,  an  authorization  (}\\ie 
a  modern  letter  of  marque)  to  cruise 
at  sea  against  the  Christians  for  the 
reparation  of  their  broken  fortunes. 
Their  nautical  skill  and  daring  soon 
made  theiic  names  renowned  through- 
out the  Ley  ant,  and  their  depreda- 
tions extended  even  to  the  Adriatic 
and  the  coasts  of  Italy ; — but  the  fail 
and  death  of  their  patron  Korkond, 
which  immediately  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  his  brother,  Selim  I.,  appears  to 
haye  rendered  their  position  insecure  ;f 
and  abandoning  for  a  time  their  haunts 
in  the  iGgean,  they  sailed  with  their 
galleys  and  treasure  to  Tunis,  where 
Uiey  demanded  shelter  and  protection. 
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Their  reputation  ensured  them  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  Che  rnffning 
prince,  Mahommed,t  whose  wedLneas 
at  sea  exposed  his  coasts  to  constant 
devastation  by  the  Christians :  and  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  fifUi  of  all 
their  captures,  he  even  committed  to 
their  cn«ttody  the  important  castle  of 
the  Halk-al-Vad,  or  GoUUa,  which, 
guarding  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
salt- water  lake  on  which  Tunis  stands, 
is  in  effect  the  key  of  tiie  capital  on 
the  seaward  side. 

This  compact  continued,  at  least 
nominally,  in  force  for  several  years  ; 
during  which  the  power  and  resoorces 
of  the  brothers  derived  vast  accessions, 
not  only  from  their  own  valour  and 
exertions,  but  from  the  voluntary  ad- 
hesion of  the  numerous  Moslem  rovers, 
who,  singly  or  in  small  squadrons,  had 
sconred  the  Mediterranean,  but  who 
were  now  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
these  new  seo'kings  to  range  them- 
selves under  their  victorious  flag. 
Thus  reinforced,  they  no  longer  con- 
flned  Uieir  operations  within  the  petty 
limits  of  a  puratical  cruise,  but  turned 
their  thougnts  to  the  establishment  of 
their  power  on  the  mainland  of  Nor- 
thern Africa,  the  political  aspect  of 
which  at  that  conjuncture  was  singu- 
larly favourable  to  such  an  enter- 
prize.  Since  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Mohammedan  kingdom  in  Gra- 
nada, the  Spanish  arms  had  assnmed 
the  offensive  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
Oran,  Tripoli,  and  other  places  of 
importance  had  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile ;  and  littie  opposi- 
tion could  be  offered  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  invaders  by  the  dis- 
united and  distracted  principalities  of 
the  Moors.  The  power  of  the  Shereef 
dynasty,  which  stUl  rules  in  Maghrel>,§ 


*  Called  Horuc  by  Robertson  and  othera.  The  word  in  Tarkiah  aigiiifiea  "  joimg." 
and  perhaps  may  have  been  merely  a  nom-d0-^rtierr0,  aa  we  know  no  other  initance  of 
its  use  aa  a  proper  name. 

f  In  tbia  itatement  we  have  havd  followed  Hadji-Khalfa ;  bat  it  would  appear, 
from  all  other  acconnte,  that  the  commeneement  at  leaat  of  their  Tunialan  career 
must  have  long  preceded  this  epoch. 

X  Mohammed  waa  the  twenty-flrat  saltan  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Beni-Hafty  which 
had  governed  the  kingdom  aince  ▲.  n.  1226,  when  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Almo- 
hades.  He  succeeded  Mnley-Zakaria,  by  whose  mediation  the  peace  waa  conduded  in 
1491  between  Bayesid  II.  and  the  Mamluke  sultan,  Kait-Bey.  (See  oar  Jannary  No.  p. 
41.)  Von  Hammer,  (Hist,  of  Ott,  Smp.  lib.  xzviii.  note,)  erroneoualy  placeatbe  esta- 
blishment of  the  Beni-Hafs  in  ▲•  d.  1156,  only  ten  yeara  later  than  the  lera  of  the 
Almohades. 

^Maghr^f  *'  the  Land  of  the  Setting,  or  of  the  West,"  Is  a  term  often  used  by 
Arabic  writers  resident  in  Asia,  to  denote  the  whole  extent,  from  Egypt  weatwa^d,  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  natives  of  which  are  popularly  termed  Maghrebins.  In  Africa, 
however,  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  provinces  west  of  Telmeasao,  forming  tli«  mo> 
iern  empire  of  Blorocco.    Al-Gharb  (Algaive^  has  nearly  the  aame  ngnificatiop. 
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or  Morocco,  was  then  struggliDg  ia 
its  iofancy ;  and  the  other  provincesy 
as  Algiers,  Telmessan  or  TlemeceDy 
&e.,  were  held  either  by  petty  chiefs 
who  pretended  to  independence,  or  by 
princes  of  the  house  of  Beni-Hass, 
paying  tittle  more  than  nominal  alle« 
gtance  to  their  titnlar  soTereign,  the 
RiDg  of  Tunis.    £?ery  thing  contri- 
baud,  thereforcy  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  these  daring  adventurers ; 
and  having  earned  the  character  of 
champions  of  the  hXih  by  the  recap- 
ture of  Cherehel  and  other  ports  from 
the  Christians^  their  succour  was  in- 
voked bv  the  Algerines,  whose  chief 
or  sheih^al-heUd^  a  Bedouin   emir 
named  Selim  Aben-Toomi>^  could  not 
protect  them  agunst  a  threatened  at- 
tack from  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Oran,  who    had    already  blockaded 
their  harbour  by  building  a  fort  on  an 
islet  commanding  the  entrance.     The 
aid  of  Oroudj  was  prompt  and  effect- 
ire;  but»  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
speedily  rid  himself  of  Aben-Toomi, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  of  Tonnes  and 
Telmessan,  became  so  formidable  as 
to  draw  on  himself  an  attack  from  a 
strong    Spanish    force,   headed   by 
the  Marquess  de  Comares.     A  host 
of  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  partizans 
of  the  deprived  rulers,  joined  the 
Spaniards   on    their    landing:    and 
Oroudj,   attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers  in  the  inland  districts  of 
Tehnessan,  attempted  to  cut  his  way 
throngh  to  the  coast,  accompanied  by 
his  younger  brother  Tshak,  and  a 
band  of  Ms  faithful  Levantines ;  but 
they  were  surrounded  near  the  Tafna, 
**  where  the  vidiant  Oroudj  Reis,  and 
all  who  were  with  him,  died  sword  in 
hand,  and  dnmk  the  perfumed  sherbet 
of  martyrdom,*'  (15  IS.)  His  head  and 
right  hand  (for  he  had  lost  his  left  arm 
some  years  before  in  an  attack  on  Bu- 
gia)  were  paraded  in  brutal  triumph 
through  the  seaport  towns  of  Spain, 
where  Ids  name  had  long  been  a  **  sound 
of  terror." 

Khizr  was  at  Algiers  when  he  learnt 
the  fiUe  of  his  broSier,  which  left  him 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Yakoob. 
His  authority  was  readily  acknow- 
le(^ed  by  the  troops  and  people ;  and 


a  Spanish  fleet,  which  appeared  before 
the  place  the  ensuing  spring,  was 
shattered  by  a  storm ;  while  a  land 
force,  which  had  moved  from  Orau  to 
co-operate  in  the  expected  attack,  was 
encountered  in  the  field  by  Barbarosaa, 
and  defeated  with  loss.  Still  his  te- 
nure of  Algiers  would  have  been  but 
precariousj  had  it  depended  entirely 
on  his  own  address  and  good  fortune  : 
but  the  recent  overthrow  of  the  Mam- 
luke  power  by  the  Ottomans  had  ex- 
tended the  shadow  of  the  horsetails 
far  along  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the 
divan  of  Selim  at  Cairo  was  crowded 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Moorish 
potentates.  Khizr  had  before  this  time 
made  overtures  for  the  favour  of  this 
redoubted  conqueror,  and  had  sent  to 
Constantinople,  in  token  of  homage, 
two  cargoes  of  rich  stuffs  selected 
from  his  prizes— a  gift  which  was  gra- 
ciously received  and  remunerated  by 
the  Sultan.  He  now  openly  declared 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  Osmanli 
Emperor,  in  whose  name  he  struck 
coin,  and  read  the  khotba/t  at  Algiers, 
dispatching  at  the  same  time  into  Egypt 
his  most  trusted  lieutenant,  a  noted 
corsair  named  Kurd-Oghlu,  (^  son  of 
the  wolf,'*)  who  was  charged  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Selim  the  submission  and 
homage  of  his  master.  Selim,  trans« 
ported  at  this  easy  acquisition  of  a  new 
ainedom,  received  the  envoy  wjth  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  delivered  into 
his  hands  the  pelisse  and  sabre  of 
honour,  the  horsetails  and  kettledrum, 
which  were  the  appropriate  ensigns  of 
the  dignity  of  beglerbcg,  or  viceroy,  of 
Algiers,  to  which  Barbarossa  was 
elevated  by  a  special  firman,  under 
the  new  title  of  Khair-ed-deen  Pasha 
— a  name  signifying  **  one  good  in  the 
faith,**  corrupted  by  Christian  writers 
into  Hayradin  or  Hariadentts. 

Such  was  the  commencement  at  once 
of  the  Turkish  supremacy  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast,  and  of  the  immediate  con- 
nexion of  Barbarossa  with  the  policy 
of  the  Porte,  of  which  he  continued 
thenceforward  the  firmest  and  most 
loyal,  as  he  was  the  most  powerful 
feudatory.  Secured  in  his  usurped 
possessions  by  this  potent  alliance,  he 
continued  during  several  succeeding 
years  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
neighbouring  Arab  and  Berber  chiefs. 


*  CaUed  by  Bobertioa  **  JEuimif  King  of  Algiers."  , 
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iiose  reyolts  he  repressed,  by  the  aid    by  these  unhappy  wretches,  as  de« 


abodyofjanissariessen^finom  Con- 
intuople,  with  merciless  severity  :*— 
iile  from  the  impolitic  persecution 
the  Spanish  Moriscoes  by  Charles 
.9  he  derived  the  accession  of  a  va- 
mt  and  faithful  colony.  By  an  edict, 
iblished  Dec.  1526,  the  Emperor 
mmarily  prohibited  the  public  call 


scribed  by  a  contemporary  Italian 
writer,  appear  to  have  anticipated  the 
more  modem  horrors  of  the  negro 
slave  trade.  **  Thrown  by  heaps  like 
logs  into  the  narrow  holds  of  the 
Turidsh  galleys,  they  were  only  re- 
leased occasionally  for  ezaminatioB: 
when  those  who  appeared  so  nearly 


prayers,  and  other  ceremonies  of  worn  out  with  hunger  and  privations 

e  Moslem  faith,  the  free  exercise  of  as  to  render  their  recovery  doubtful, 

[lich  had  been  euaranteed  on  the  con-  were  cast  ahve,  without  farther  cere- 

lest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand ;  and  mony,  into  the  sea."    One  of  the 

0  Moors,  overpowered  in  the  attempt  wons  thus  constructed  war  the  vast 

defend  their  religious  liberty  by  mole,  or  artificial  btbmns,  which  now 

ms,  implored  the  aioof  Khair-  ed-deen  .  unites  the  mainland  to  the  small  island 

transport  them  from  their  native  covering  the  port,  on  which  stands 


il,  now  become  a  land  of  bondage. 
he  appeal  was  quickly  replied  to 
r  the  appearance  of  an  Algerine 
ttilla  on  the  coast ;  and  no  less  than 
),000  Moslems  are  said  by  Hadji 
halfa  to  have  been  brought  over,  in 
cccssive  voyages,  from  Europe  to 
frica,  where  they  were  settled  mostly 
Algiers  and  its  vicinity,  and  proved 
e  firmest  support  of  their  patron's 
ray.  In  the  mean  time  his  squad- 
ns,  consisting  chiefly  of  gallevs  and 
^ht  brigantines,  overspread  the  sea 
ider  his  subordinate  oflScers,  the 
incipal  of  whom,  besides  the  re- 
)ubted  Kurd-  Oghlu,  and  a  renegade 
)w  named  Sinan,  were  the  reises  or 
iptains  Salih  and  Aiden,  and  another 
)ted  corsair,  known  only  by  the  un- 
>uth  nickname  of  Caccia'aiovolay  or 
>epil'driver,  under  which  he  is  men- 
oned  by  European  writers.  Tor- 
tioud,(theZ)ra^ofthe  Christians,  f) 
hoso  fame  as  a  naval  commander 


the  famous  lighthouse  battery.  By 
a  sudden  attack  in  1580,  Barbarossa 
had  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
Spaniards  from  this  important  post ; 
capturinff  at  the  same  time  a  squadron 
of  nine  large  ships,  which  arrived 
from  Spain,  though  too  late,  for  its 
succour.  The  crews  of  these  vessels 
were  kept  In  slavery ;  but  the  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  men  of  high 
rank,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
*'  The  relatives  of  the  admiral  **  (says 
Hadii-Rhalfa)  '« ofiered  7000  florins 
for  his  body,  but  the  true  believers 
disdained  to  become  traflickers  In  in- 
fidel carcasses ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
thrown  into  a  pit !" 

The  system  of  the  Mediterranean 
warfare  of  this  age,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
it,  was  so  wholly  different  from  that 
of  modem  times,  as  to  require  some 
description  to  render  it  intelligible. 
Though  ships  of  heavy  tonnage  and 


most  rivalled  in  later  years  that  of  more  than  one  deck,  impelled  by  sails 

^hair-ed-deen  himself,  was  at  this  alone,  and  carrying  one  or  more  com- 

meacaptiveof  Doriainthe  Genoese  plete  tiers  of  guns,  had  been  Intro- 

Eilleys,  having  been  captured  in  a  duced  for  some  time  in  war,  theee 

larauding   descent  on  tne  coast  of  carracks^  as  they  were  called,  (cor- 

orsica.     Many  thousand   Christian  responding  with  the  modem  line-of* 


iptlves,  torn  from  the  coasts  of  Spain 
id  Italy*  wer9  either  detained  in 
lains  for  ransom,  or  seut  to  work  on 
te  fortifications  of  Algiers  and 
jerbeh,  an  Island  intermediate  be- 
veen  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  he 
ad  occupied  as  an  eastern  depot  for 
is  plunder.    The  miseries  undergone 


battle  ships,)  were  scarcely  considered 
as  constituting  part  of  the  active  force, 
but  rather  regarded  as  fioating  castles, 
to  cover  with  their  guns  the  disem- 
barkation of  troops,  or  assbt  in  the 
attack  of  seaport  towns,  and  in  aea- 
fights  to  serve  as  rallving  points  for 
the  swarms  of  scattered  guleys,  which 


*  In  the  version  of  Hadji-KaUa's  **  Maritime  Wars,"  pablUhed  by  tbe  Qritotal 
ransl.  Soc,  Tunis  is  evidently  given  (in  the  account  of  these  transactions,  pp.  35, 
3,)  by  mistake,  for  TeuMS,  a  seaport  town,  lying  W.  of  Algiers. 

t  This  corrupted  appellation  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  Maltese  headland,  where 
>  received  his  death  wound  at  the  great  siege  in  1565. 
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might  take  refuge  under  their  heavy 
battery,  as  broken  infantry  in  land 
actions  reform  their  ranks  under 
cover  of  their  artillery.  • 

But  the  strength  and  vigonr  of  the 
contending  squadrons  lay  principally 
(as  in  the  maritime  wars  of  classic 
times)  in  the  numbers  and  rapid 
manccavring  of  their  long  galleys, 
rowed  usually  by  slaves  or  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  by  the  velocity  and  Im- 
petnous  onset  of  which  the  fate  of  a 
naval  action  was  generally  decided, 
rather  than  by  the  weight  of  fire  from 
the  carracks.  The  ordinary  war- 
galleys,  (called  in  Turkish  Tchekdereh 
or  TiAekdermeh,  and  by  the  Moors 


and  in  Spanish  cruxia,)  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel  from  the 
forecastle  to  the  poop,  and  serving 
both  for  a  gangway  and  a  flush  deck ; 
on  this  the  guns  were  mounted,  usually 
a  single  long  heavy  piece  pointed  for- 
wards in  a  groove  near  the  bow,  and 
two  or  four  others  of  smaller  calibre 
amidships.  The  rowing-benches  (to 
which  the  galley-slaves  were  usually 
chained  by  one  foot)  were  arranged 
in  a  quincunx  order  on  a  sort  of 
sloping  gallery  or  wide  gunwale,  (in 
Frenen, />c»it/.)  which  projected  over 
the  ship's  side,  so  that  those  who 
stood  in  the  hiffhest  rank  were  imme- 
diately below  the  coursier,  and  under 


Tore/dbf,)  would  seem  to  have  differed    the  eye  of  their  taskmasters,  who 


9o  little,  either  in  build  or  equipment, 
from  the  triremes  with  which  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Athenians  had  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  iGgcan  nine- 
teen centuries  before,  that  some  fur- 
ther details  on  these  points  may  not 
be  found  uninteresting. 

The  hull  lay  very  low  and  close  to 
the  water,  extremely  sharp  built  and 
straight  in  the  run,  and  of  such  extra- 
ordinary length  in  proportion  to  the 
beam  or  width,  that  the  Venetian 
galleys  of  the  largest  class,  which 
measured  165  feet  from  stem  to  stern, 
were  only  32  feet  in  total  breadth. 
The  prow  was  furnished,  as  of  old, 
with  a  long  and  sharp  beak:  and 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  usually 
black  colour  of  the  hull,  the  epithet 
of  grab*  Qiterally  raven)  was  popularly 
applied  to  these  vessels  by  the  Moors. 
The  after-part  was  occupied  by  an 
extensive  poop  or  quarter-deck,  which 
was  the  station  of  the  captain  and  the 
soldiers,  and  which  was  defended  on 
the  quarter  by  galleries  and  boarding- 
nettings.  From  this  a  descent  of  two 
or  three  steps  led  to  a  long  narrow 
platfonob  (called  in  French  coursier. 


quickened  their  exertions  by  the  un- 
sparing use  of  the  lash.  The  galley 
was  pulled  vrith  twenty-six  oars  on  a 
side — a  number  which  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  invariable  in  all  ratesf  but 
the  smaller  classes  (galkres  iubtiles, 
or  legeres,  called  /ergata  or  frigate, 
and  hhirlangiUcht  by  the  Turks,  and 
by  the  Moors,  ja/an  and  thdtht)  had 
only  one  or  two  men  to  each  oar;  the 
largest  {gaUazza  of  the  Venetians, 
and  maona  of  the  Turks)  had  some- 
times even  as  many  as  fi^e  or  six;$ 
those  of  the  ordinary  rate,  (gal^es 
h&tardeSf  whence  the  Turkish  bash* 
tarda,)  which  were  almost  exclusively 
employed  by  the  Turks,  had,  like  the 
ancient  triremes,  three. 

The  galley  was  provided  with  a 
main  and  foremast,  which  might  be 
raised  or  struck  as  required,  and  which 
carried  large  lateen  sails ;  but  a  craft 
of  the  construction  Just  described  could 
only  have  been  trusted  under  sail  in 
b*ght  winds  and  smooth  seas,  as  her 
want  of  heel,  and  deficiency  in  beam, 
must  have  made  her  at  all  times  a  bad 
sea-boat  ]  while  her  g^at  length  must 
have  exposed  her  to  break  ner  back 


*  This  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Indian  and  Arabian  seas  for  a  peeuliar  class  of 
fast-iailiDg  vesselB,  in  which  the  place  of  a  bowsprit  is  supplied  by  a  long  projectiog 
bow,  the  last  vestige  ezistiog  in  these  days  of  the  beak  of  the  ancient  galleys. 

t  This  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the  case  among  the  Greeks,  as  indicated  by 
the  name  ot perUeconter,  applied  to  the  smallest  class  of  their  war-vessels ;  while  it  !s 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  complement  of  150  or  160  rowers,  assigned  by  Mftford 
(ch.  riii.  sect.  4)  to  an  Athenian  trireme,  is  precisely  the  number  required  for  a 
tckekdermehf  eadi  of  the  fifty-two  oars  of  which  was  pulled  by  three  men. 

X  This  word  (literally  a  iwaUow)  is  used  in  the  modern  nautical  voeabulary  of  the 
Tvriu  for  a  corvette,  or  gun-brig- 

S  These  were  almost  pecnliar  to  Venice :  they  carried  a  cons|4eral>le  number  of 
gvDS ;  and  their  commanders,  who  were  always  Venetian  nobles,  were  instructed  not 
to  avoid  the  attaok  of  twenty-flve  light  Turkish  galleys. 
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and  founder  in  a  rough  sea.  But 
these  disadvantages  were  compensated 
by  the  swiftness  with  which  vessels  so 
navigated  could  be  impelled,  like  the 
steam-boats  of  modern  days,  over  the 
smooth  summer  seas  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  penetrated  into  creeks,  rivers, 
and  inlets,  which  the  intricacy  or 
shallowness  of  their' waters  rendered 
impervious  to  vessels  of  draught,  and 
depending  only  on  sails.  With  their 
masts  lowered,  and  their  long,  low 
hulls  undiscernible  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  by  the  sentinels  on  shore,  the 
corsair  galleys  lay  durmg  the  day 
unsuspected  in  the  offing,  opposite  to 
a  town  which  they  had  marked  for 
plunder ;  at  midnight  the  inhabitants 
were  roused  by  the  flames  of  their 
dwellings,  and  the  fierce  cry  of  the 
tedfir,  and  daybreak  saw  the  marau- 
ders again  far  at  sea,  bearing  with 
them  their  booty,  and  such  of  their 
captives  as  had  been  spared  from  the 
slaughter,  long  ere  the  ineflPectual  aid 
of  the  neighbouring  garrisons  could 
reach  the  scene  of  devastation.  These 
enterprizes  were  frequently  led  by 
JMudagUSf  or  exiled  Spanish  Moors, 
whose  religious  zeal  was  sharpened  by 
the  thirst  for.  revenge,  and  whose  local 
knowledge  was  aided  by  intelligence 
from  their  brethren,  the  new  Christians 
of  the  Inquisition,  who,  in  most  cases, 
still  adhered  in  secret  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  gladly  guided  the 
plunderers  to  lay  waste  the  domains 
usurped  from  them  by  the  Nazarenes. 
The  numerous  ruined  atalayas,  or 
watch-towers,  which  crown  almost 
every  eminence  along  the  sea- board 
of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  afford  still 
existing  evidence  of  the  frequency,  at 
no  very  remote  date,  of  these  deadly 
visits,  and  of  the  unceasing  vigilance 
necessary  to  guard  against  them. . 

The  independent  kingdom  of  Tunis 
still  intervened  between  the  Ottoman 
pashalik  of  Egypt  and  the  newly-ac- 
quired dependencies  of  the  Porte  in 
Algiers;  but  its  throne  was  no  longer 
occupied  by  Sultan  Mohammed,  who 
died  in  1523,  after  a  reign  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  contest  of  his 
forty-seven  sons  terminated  in  the 
victory  of  Hassan,  one  of  the  youngest, 
who  secured  himself  by  the  massacre 
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of  all  his  brothers — Rashid  aloae 
escaping  to  Algiers,  where  he  was 
sheltered  and  protected  by  Khair-ed- 
cfeen.  He  was  still  residing  there  io 
exile,  when  (in  the  summer  of  1533) 
an  imperial  tchaoosh  arrived  to  sum- 
mon Barbarossa  to  a  personal  confer- 
ence with  the  sultan  at  Constanti- 
nople— the  successes  of  Doria  on  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  and  the  capture  of 
Coron,  haviiig  determined  Soliman  to 
direct  all  the  naval  forces  of  his  em- 
pire against  the  Genoese  admiral. 
His  obedience  was  prompt.  Commit- 
ting the  management  of  affairs  in 
Africa  to  Hassan  Aga,^  a  reoegado  of 
approved  prowess  and  fidelity,  and 
carrying  the  Tunisian  prince  in  his 
company,  he  departed  with  a  squadron 
of  eighteen  sail,  "  burning  with  desire 
to  render  his  face  resplendent  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  ttireshold  of  the 
abode  of  the  august  Padishah,  whose 
glory  is  like  that  of  Jemsheedl" 
Coron  had  already  been  recaptured 
by  the  Turks;  and  Doria,  who  was 
lying  with  his  squadron  at  Prevesa» 
withdrew  at  the  approach  of  his  re- 
doubted enemy  to  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Adriatic;  but  two  of  his  ships 
were  intercepted  in  their  transit  by 
the  Algerine  flotilla ;  and  Barbarosssa 
arrived  in  triumph  at  Navarino,  where 
the  capitan-pasha  Ahmed,  (sumamed 
Kemankesh,  or  the  Archer,)  awaited 
him  with  his  fleet.  The  united  arma- 
ments sailed  together  for  Constanti- 
nople, entering  the  Golden  Horn 
amidst  reiterated  salvos  of  artillery ; 
and  Khair-ed-deen  was  entertained 
as  an  honoured  g^uest  in  the  palace  of 
the^  capitan-pasha.  At  his  public 
audience  of  the  sultan,  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  dbtinguished  favour,  present- 
ing gifts  of  African  rarities  and  wild 
animals;  his  principal  officers  also 
bowed  before  the  throne,  and,  after 
being  invested  with  robes  of  hononr, 
were  appointed  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  different  ^departments  in  the 
arsenal. 

The  influence  of  the  grand- vizir 
Ibrahim,  was  at  this  period  at  its 
zenith ;  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
Khair-ed'deen  bad  courted  the  good 
graces  of  this  all*  powerful  minuter, 
bad  been  repaid  by  the  care  taken  of 
his  interests  in  the  recent  treaty  wiUi 


*  Knollei  coDfonndt  this  Husan  with  a  son  of  Barbarossa  of  the  same  nainei  who 
afterwards  distiogiushed  bimself  at  the  sie^e  of  UfdU, 
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Austria^*  when  the  ministers  of 
Charles  Y.  (as  king  of  Spain)  had  in 
Tain  endeayoured  to  procure  restitu* 
tion  of  the  fortresses  recently  taken 
from  them  on  the  coast  of  fiarbary. 
Bat  his  patron  was  now  absent  at 
Aleppo,  where  he  had  taken  np  his 
winter  quarters  with  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  army  destined  to  act  in 
the  spring  against  Persia ;-  and  Bar- 
barossa^  who  found  himself  thwarted 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  vizirs  in 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  sultan  to  his 
schemes  of  African  aggrandizement, 
obtained  permission  to  repair  in  per- 
son to  the  camp,  and  receive  from 
Ibrahim  his  investiture  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Algiers,  which  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  grand- vizir  in  virtue 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  his  new  office  of  serasher^ 
alsuUamU. — (See  our  September  No., 
page  299,  and  November,  page  598.) 
Though  now  entering  on  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
the  corsair  were  still  uoimpaired ;  and 
instantly  mounting  on  horseback  with 
his  suite,  he  traversed  Anatolia  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  courier,  and  present- 
ed himself  at  the  vizir's  headquarters. 
^  On  his  arrival  at  Aleppo,  the  vizir 
showed  him  the  greatest  respect,  going 
out  in  grand  procession  to  meet  him, 
and  mustering  all  the  troops  to  do  him 
honour.  A  general  divan  was  held, 
in  which  Kh«r-ed-deen,  after  salut- 
ing the  vizir,  had  his  place  assigned 
him,  on  the  first  day,  below  all  the 
begs  and  pashas;  but  on  the  next  day 
he  was  clothed  with  a  robe,  in  token 
of  his  dignity  as  baglerbeg  of  Algiers, 
and  took  his  seat  above  all  the  other 
governors.**  After  the  completion  of 
the  ceremony,  he  returned  with  equal 
speed  to  Constantinople,  which  he 
reached  (m  the  twenty-fourth  day, 
having  halted  only  long  enoogh  to  pay 
his  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  two 
famous  Moslem  saints  at  Brousa  and 
Iconinm. 

The  winter  of  1533-4  passed  away 
amidst  warlike  preparations ;  but  the 
enterprixe  which  Khair-ed-deen  had 
at  heart,  was  the  reduction  of  Tunis ; 
and  after  representing  to  the  sultan, 
in  numerous  interviews,  the  value  and 
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importance  of  the  place,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  reduced,  from 
the  unpopularity  of  the  reigning 
prince,  he  received  the  Imperial  per- 
mission to  undertake  it.  Early  in  the 
summer,  accordingly,  while  the  sultan 
was  advancing  to  open  the  campaifl^n 
against  Persia,  which  closed  with  the 
conquest  of  Bagdad,  he  passed  the 
Dardanelles  "  on  a  propitious  day,*' 
at  the  head  of  such  a  warlike  arma- 
ment as  the  Levant  had  hardly  seen 
since  the  first  days  of  the  Osmanlis. 
So  great  had  been  the  zeal  and  acti- 
vity displayed  In  the  arsenals,  that 
sixty*  one  bashtardas,  or  heavy  galleys, 
had  been  launched  and  equipped  du- 
ring the  past  winter  and  spring,  which, 
with  the  Algerine  squadron  and  fire 
vessels  belonging  to  independent  cor- 
sairs, raised  the  aggregate  to  eighty- 
four  sail,  on  board  wludi  were  8000 
janissaries.  The  peace  still  subsist- 
ing with  Venice,  preserved  the  Isles 
of  the  Archipelago  from  aggression ; 
and  the  first  attack  was  directed  on 
Reggio,  recently  colonized  with  the 
Greek  Christians  transferred  from 
Coron  and  Modon.  The  town,  aban- 
doned by  the  panic-stricken  refu- 
gees at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
crescent,  was  sacked  and  burned,  with 
all  its  shipping:  '<and  KHair*ed-deen, 
the  same  night,  having  had  a  favourable 
dream,  arose  and  set  sail  with  lanterns 
lighted  at  the  poop  and  prow  of  every, 
galley,**  and  continued  his  course 
along  shore,  pillaging  and  burning, 
almost  without  resistance,  wherever 
he  chose  to  land.  Naples  itself  ex- 
pected an  attack;  but  the  aim  of 
Barbarossa  was  elsewhere  directed* 
Stretching  out  from  the  shore  during 
the  day,  he  ran  silently  at  night  into 
the  bay  of  Terracina,  where  2000 
men  were  landed  for  the  attack  of 
Fondi,  a  town  a  few  miles  inland,  in 
which  there  resided  the  most  celebra- 
ted beauty  of  the  age,  Giulia  Gonzaga, 
wife  of  Vespasio  Colonna,  Count  of 
Fondi.  In  a  true  corsair  spirit  of 
gratitude,  he  had  formed  the  resolve 
of  repaying  the  favours  heaped  on  him 
at  Constantinople,  by  securing  this 
**  paragon  of  Italie**  (as  Knolles  calls 
her)  for  the  harem  of  Soliman ;  and 


•  « 


Algiers  and  all  its  dependenciet,"  (said  Ibrahim  to  Correliiis  Schepper,)  *'  are 
the  nodjak  of  Khair-ed-deen  ;  he  conqaered  them,  and  we  confirmed  them  to  him ; 
we  eonld  not  reiume  them  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could  I  **  A  rare  in« 
ittoce  of  diplomatic  candour ! 
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with  such  Biiddenness  and  secrecy  was 
the  enterprize  conducted^  that  the 
town  was  stirprised  by  escalade,  and 
the  prineesSy  starting  from  her  couch 
while  the  Algerines  were  forcing  her 
palace  gates,  was  saved  only  by  being 
tlirown  across  a  horse,  half-naked  as 
she  was,  by  a  cavalier*  of  her  house* 
hold>  and  carried  off  at  full  speed  into 
the  mountains.  The  Turks,  after 
revenging  themselves  for  their  disap« 
polntment  bv  pillaging  the  town  and 
destroying  tne  churches,  returned  un- 
molested to  their  vessels. 

Thus  balked  of  his  intended  prize, 
Khaired-deen  instantly  quitted  the 
shores  of  Italy,  as  a  leopard  retreats 
on  missing  his  prey ;  and  the  priests 
and  citizens  of  Rome,  who  were  al- 
ready preparing  their  flight  (torn  a 
still  more  ruthless  sack  than  that  in- 
flicted on  them  seven  years  before  by 
the  army  of  Bourbon,  were  relieved 
from  their  apprehensions  by  the  news 
of  his  apparition  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Casting  anchor  before  the 
golcttd  of  Tunis,  In  accordance  with 
his  previous  instructions,  he  occupied 
the  capital  without  opposition  in  the 
name  of  Maley-Rashid,  whose  former 
partizans  crowded  to  his  standard, 
while  liassan,  deserted  bv  all  his  adhe- 
rents, fled  into  the  interior.  But  the 
absence  of  Rashid,  who  had  been  left 
a  state  prisoner  at  Constantinople, 
■could  not  be  long  concealed,  and  a 
flerce  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  en- 
sued ;  \vhen  Khalr-ed-deen,  boldly 
throwing  off  the  mask»  planted  his 
Jiursctails  befuro  the  citadel,  and  de- 
clared the  kingdom  to  have  become  a 
province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
infuriated  but  disorder! v  resistance  of 
the  Tunisians  was  speedily  crushed  by 
the  veteran  troops  and  formidable  ar- 
tillery at  the  disposal  of  the  corsair ; 
and  Hassan,  who,  during  the  tumult, 
had  re-entered  the  town  at  the  head 
of  a  swarm  of  Bedoweens,  was  pur- 
sued into  the  desertf  and  utterly  over- 
thrown. 
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Tunis  was  now  completely  in  the 
power  of  KhoSr-ed  deen,  who  oecapled 
himself  diligently  in  repalriDg  and 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  tho 
town  and  the  goletta,  with  the  view 
of  transferring  thither  the  priocipal 
seat  of  his  power  from  Algiers,  which 
was  less  favourably  sitQated  either  for 
an  attack  on  the  shores  of  Christendom, 
or  commonioation  with  Constanti- 
nople. But  his  sway  was  not  destined 
to  endure  many  months :  the  eanse  of 
the  fugitive  Hassan  bad  been  eepeneed 
by  Charles  V.,  who  eagerly  embraeed 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  his  Sici- 
lian dominions  from  the  formidable 
neighbourhood  of  Khai^ed-deen  :«- 
and  in  June  1635,  a  fleet  of  500  sail, 
bearing  30,000  veteran  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son, appeared  off  the  Afirioan  eoast. 
The  events  of  the  short  eamp^gn 
which  followed  are  so  popularly 
known  fh>m  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Robertson,  that  it  is  needless  to  give 
them  in  detail.  The  goletta,  afler  a 
siege  of  a  month,  was  earfled  by 
storm:— >the  citadel  of  Tunis  wes 
seized  by  the  Christian  captives  eon- 
fined  In  it  ;<-^and  Barbarossa,  finding 
all  his  efforts  in  the  field  unavailing 
against  the  overwhelming  force  op- 
posed to  him,  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  *  His  fleet»  with  the 
vast  naval  and  military  stores  which 
he  had  aeeumnlated  in  the  arsenal, 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors :  and 
Hassan  was  restored^  as  a  tributary 
vassal  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  throne 
of  a  city  which  had  Just  been  sub* 

{ected  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  at  the 
lands  of  his  Christian  allies. 

When  Tunis  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
Barbarossa,  With  the  corsair  SInan, 
and  such  of  his  personal  adlietents  as 
remained,  had  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Algiets»  the  administration  of 
which  had  been  ably  condneted  In  his 
absence  by  Hassan  Aga  and  another 
renegade  named  Mourad.  Undis- 
mayed by  his  reverses,  he  gave  in- 


*  The  current  story  represents  her  as  having  snbseqnentiy  ordered  the  aatssilnatioa 
of  her  preserver, '  soil  parce  gtt'il  avoit  trop  os^,  soit  parte  qH*U  avoU  trop  iii  /  Bvt 
the  silence  of  the  contemporary  Brantome,  who  would  certainly  not  have  oodtted  so 
Bcandaloos  an  anecdote  in  his  narrative  of  the  incident,  may  surely  outweigh  the  tea- 
timony  of  Amelot  de  la  Honssaye,  who  wrote  a  century  later ;  and  the  few  traits  re- 
specting bar  which  remain  oa  reeord,  contain  nothing  which  would  show  her  ca|iable  of 
so  atrocloiM  lagrstitade. 

t  ii«d}i  KhflMi  Btalef,  that»  on  this  occasion,  the  artillery  of  Barbarossa  waa  impelled 
over  tlie  level  aurface  of  the  desert  by  sails  fixed  on  the  guo^oarnagea !  Marco  Polo 
mentions  a  similar  mode  of  propulsion  as  applied  to  vehicles  in  some  districts  of  China. 
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stant  orders  fbr  tbe  eqtupment  of  such 
restels  as  wefe  in  the  port,  with  which 
he  pat  to  nea  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  his  arriral: — and  Charles,  re- 
tnraing  to  Europe  in  triumph  as  con- 
qnerof  of  Tanis,  was  amazed  by  the 
intelligence  that  his  indefatigable  ad- 
Tefsary  (of  whose  fate  he  had  been 
hitherto  nncertain)  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  thirty-two  galleys  off  the 
Mlearie  Islands,  which  were  wholly 
nnprepikred  for  this  hostile  visitation. 
The  governor  of  Minorca,  attemptinc^ 
to  oppose  the  invaders  in  the  field, 
was  overpowered  and  killed :  the  ci- 
tadel of  Mahon  surrendered:  and  Bar- 
barossa,  after  pillaging  the  whole 
island,  and  destroying  the  town,  re- 
tnmed  to  Africa  with  his  booty  and 
prisoners.  But  his  stfty  was  not  of 
long  duration :  again  committing  his 
interests  to  the  ckre  of  his  faithful 
lieutenant,  Hassan,  be  sailed  from 
Algiers  (whither  he  never  returned ;} 
and  after  narrowly  escaping  the  en- 
counter of  a  greatlv  superior  fbrce 
imder  Doiia,  arrived  earh'  in  1536  at 
Constandnople,  whither  Soliman  had 
lately  returned  victorious  from  Persia. 
His  great  patron,  Ibrahim,  was  now 
no  more :  but  neither  this  change,  nor 
the  loss  of  Tunis,  diminished  &e  fa- 
vour with  which  the  Sultan  continued 
to  regard  him : — he  was  at  once  re- 
place in  the  direction  of  the  doelt- 
yard  and  the  arsenal:  and  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival,  the  removal 
of  Kemankesh  Ahmed  made  room  for 
his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  capltan- 
pasha,  the  powers  of  which  he  had 
for  some  dme  virtually  exercised. 

"  The  infidels  of  Venice**  (says  the 
Turkish  historiographer)  ''  are  noted 
for  their  vast  wealth  and  commerce, 
and  not  less  so  for  their  treachery  and 
disregard  of  good  faith.  As  their 
dominions  adjoin  those  of  the  Porte, 
and  their  trade  is  chiefly  with  our 
countries,  they  generally  preserve  a 
show  of  friendship ;  yet  none  are  in 
truth  more  inveterate  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  Islam.**  Since  1503  they 
had  remained  at  peace  with  the  Porte ; 
and  this  good  understanding  bad  been 
promoted  by  the  services  of  Aloysio 
Gritti,  and  by  the  Interest  of  thd  graiid- 
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rizir  Ibrahim,  who  had  b^eii  bom  a 
subject  of  the  republic.  But  both 
those  powerful  safeguards  were  now 
withdrawn,  Gritti  having  been  assus** 
sinated  by  Mailath,  thd  Vaivado  of 
Transylvania,  a  short  time  before  the 
disgrace  and  death  of  Ibrahim ;  and 
the  pacific  counsels  of  Aya2,  the  ncfir 
grand-vizir,  were  overruled  by  thi^ 
vehement  representations  of  Bar« 
barossa,  who  was  eag^  to  efface,  by 
fresh  achievements,  the  remembrance 
of  his  disaster  at  Tunis.  His  argu- 
ments derived  additional  weight  frotn 
the  assistance  rendered  on  various 
occasions  by  Venice  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Porte,  and  from  some  casual 
encounters  at  sea  tietween  the  vessels 
of  the  signory  And  the  Tnrkish  gal- 
leys ;  the  excuses  of  the  senate  were 
disregarded  by  the  sultan,  and  war 
was  proclaimed  lu  the  summer  of 
1537. 

The  standards  of  the  three  rikssal 
kingdoms  of  the  republic,  Candia, 
Cyprus,  and  the  Morea,  sdll  floated 
from  their  lofty  flagstaffi  in  the  Place 
of  St  Mark;  but  the  last  had  been 
reduced  by  the  progressive  conquests 
of  the  Turks  to  the  two  fortresses  of 
Monembasia  and  Napoli,  on  the  main- 
land. The  Ionian  Islands,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  Santa  liaura, 
were  still  subject  to  Venetian  rule; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cydades 
were  held  as  hereditary  fiefb,  under 
the  signory,  by  various  patrician 
families,  the  ancestors  of  irhlch  had 
subdued  them  after  the  capture  of 
Constandnople,  in  the  fourth  crusade, 
(a.d.  1204.*)  But  these  extensive 
insular  possessions  c6uld  be  secured 
onl  V  by  a  continued  supremacy  at  sea ; 
and  the  Venetian  squadron,  under 
Plsani,  in  the  Adriatic,  was  far  from 
capable  of  coping  with  that  commanded 
by  Barbarossa.  At  the  breaking  out 
01  hoMilities,  he  was  cruising  with 
135  war-galleys,  and  a  vast  fleet  of 
transports,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
where  he  liad  lately  landed  Lutft- 
Paiha  with  25^000  men  for  the  inva- 
sfon  of  Italy ;  but  the  Venetian  war 
recalled  both  the  eapitan-pasba  and 
his  colleague  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  to  co-operate  with  the 
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erand  army  in  the  reduclion  of  Corfo.     .uccewion  :t .  but   he   totfu^^  the 


The  tents  of  Soliman  were  pitched  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  bland,  which 
was  devastated  by  his  light  troops, 
while  the  siege  of  the  capital  wsji 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  sea  and 
land.  But  both  the  city  and  the  for- 
tress of  St  Angelo,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  proved  impregnable  to  the 
Moslem  arms ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
September,  the  sulun  withdrew  his 
troops  and  returned  to  the  capital,  for 
the  first  time.  Without  having  added  to 
his  dominions  in  the  campaign. 

But  the  naval  warfare  of  the  year 
was  not  yet   concluded.       Though 


Strength  of  his  fortifications,  and  «gii- 
ed  a  capitulation  with  Khair-ed^oen, 
(Nov.  11,)  by  which  he  tranafcrred 
his  allegiance  fipom  Venice  to  the 
Porte,  and  covenanted  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  5000  ducats.  His  sub- 
mission did  not,  however,  exempt  his 
island  from  plunder :  and,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  JBgean  to  the  csti- 
mated  value  of  400,000  seqmns.  Bar- 
barossa  at  length  re-entered  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival he  repaired  in  state  to  the  divan, 
preceded  by  600  slaves,  chosen  from 
among  his  captives,  each  bearii^gc^d 


S;:trtr&l2iWe  ttoru.     doth.,  &c..  wWeh  *««  pn-enjadj. 


as  soon  as  the  siege  of  Corfu  was 
raised.  Khair-ed-deen  stUl  kept  the 
sea  with  sixty  select  galleys,  and  after 
ravaging  Zante  and  Ccrigo,  directed 
his  course  against  the  defenceless  u- 
lands  of  the  Archipelago.     Taken  by 
surprise,   and  unprovided  with  for- 
tresses or  soldiers,  many  submitted, 
or  were  yielded  by  their  Venetian 
lords,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
crescent  in  the  offing :  Patmos,  Tino, 
Syra,  and  Jura,  (the  Gyarus  of  the 
anciente,)  fell  without  resistance  un- 
der  the  Ottoman  yoke  :  the  family  of 
Qiurini  surrendered  their  patrimonial 
isle  of  Stampalia  or  Astypalcea :  and 
their  example  was  imitoted  by  the 
Pisanis,  the  lords  of  Nio  or  los,  cele- 
brated  in  classic  times  as  one  of  the 
claimants  of  the  birth  of  Homer.  The 
fruitless  defence  of  Egina,  was  punish- 


thesultanin  token  of  homage:  ••where- 
upon  he  received  the  most  magnificent 
robes  of  honour,  and  the  highest  marks 
of  favour ;  for  no  capitan-pasha  had 
ever  yet  done  such  service.*' 

The  events  of  this  year  had  demon- 
strated to  the  Venetians  the  inadequacy 
of  their  own  navy  to  contend  single- 
handed  with  the    Ottoman  marine, 
guided  as  the  latter  now  was  by  the 
energetic  genius  of  Barbarosaa:  and 
in  February  1538,  therefore,  a  mari- 
time league  was  concluded  between 
the  Signory,  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  the 
Emperor ;  the  command  being  entrust- 
ed to  Doria,  as  admiral-in -chief.  The 
Papal  and  Venetian  squadrons  issued 
from  the  Adriatic  before  thfe  Turkish 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea : — but  Khair- 
ed-deen,  irritated  by  a  r^ort,  (which 
was  purposely  spread  by  the  ministers 


S  SpSS.Uthe  slater,  of  6000  of    toward.  C-r'-C^r'-SX 


its  inhabitonts :  and  the  senator  Sa- 
eredo,  who  valiantly  disputed  against 
the  Ottomans  the  isle  of  Paros,*  (the 
property  of  his  relations  the  Venien,) 
was  sent  in  chains  to  Constantinople. 
The  Prince  of  Naros,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  Cyclades,  bore 
the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  virtue  of  a  grant  by  Henry,  the  se- 
cond Latin  Emperor  of  the  East,  to 
Marco  Sanuto,  from  whom  the  reign- 
ing Duke  Grispo  was  twentieth  in 


voy  coming  from  Egypt,  guarded  by 
Salih  Reis  with  twenty  galleys,  fetr- 
lessly  put  to  sea  with  only  forty  gal- 
leys, leaving  the  remainder  to  follow 
when  their  equipment  was  complete. 
Steering  towards  Negropont,  helaod* 
ed  three  thousand  Janissaries,  with  ir- 
tillery,  on  the  isle  of  Isbkato,  or  Seia- 
thus,  off  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of 
Voto,  where  the  Venetians  had  a  to> 
tress  situated  on  an  almost  Lnaeeessible 
rock ;  but  this  lofty  stronghold  was 


•  KnoUe.  erroneously  attribute,  these  conqae^t.  to  the  squadron  '».**  I''«^-^}^- 

♦  The  leriea  of  the  Venetian  dokea  of  Naros  conUnned  Ull  the  reign  of  Sehm  U. 
who  deuoaed  the  last  fa  order  to  confer  the  dignity  on  Ua  Jewiah  favourite,  Jo«pfe 
N^L^y  o?lS^  de«.endant.  of  ihe  VenetUn  lord,  of  the  ^«.,  the  Pi«a. 
VeSeri  &c  :  aettied  at  Conatuitinople,  and  rtill  divide  the  mteor  offices  of  diploma^ 
iTtS;  Gi;;,^^^^  Fanar,  from  whom  they  are  dltinguUhed  by  the  Trt..  n-te 
the  odd  appellation  of  taotuhanUr,  (rabbit,  or  hares.) 
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by  storm  on  the  seveDth  day  | 
and  Barbaroasa,  who*  during  the  siege, 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
ninety  galleys  from  ConstaDtinople» 
berides  the  squadron  of  twenty  under 
SaUh,  resumed  his  voyage  with  this 
angtnented  force*  now  numbering  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sail»  towards  Crete. 
The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Skyro> 
Androk  Serpbo»and  ScarpantOi  scarce- 
ly delayed  the  progress  of  the  fleet : 
but  the  Christian  armament  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Candiote  waters : 
and  the  pasha  vented  his  disappoint* 
ment  by  a  destmctive  descent  on  the 
bland.  The  open  towns  were  every 
where  laid  in  aslies ;  but  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Canea  and  Retimo  de- 
fied his  attacks ;  and  his  departure 
was  hastened  by  the  intelligence  that 
Doria,  with  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  had  at  length  made  his  appear- 
ance ai  the  rendezvoQB  at  Corfu. 

Khair-ed-deen  instantly  made  sail 
for  the  Ionian  sea*  directing  his  course 
towards  Prevesa*  at  the  month  of  the 
Gulf  of  Arta,  which  had  recently  been 
cannonaded  by  a  divuion  of  the  con- 
federate fleet  under  the  Venetian  pa- 
triarch Grimani ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
reached  his  destination,  when  the 
whole  Christian  navy  was  descried 
steering  in  the  same  direction.  Their 
combined  forces  considerably  outnum- 
bered those  of  the  Ottomans,  amount- 
ing to  167  sail  of  carracks  and  galleys, 
while  Barb^ossa  (who  had  weakened 
himself  by  detaching  numerous  crui- 
sers') had  only  122  to  oppose  to  them, 
all  of  which  were  galleys.  As  the 
pasha's  object  was  the  defence  of  Pre- 
veaa*  the  fortifications  of  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  previous  attack, 
he  had  run  into  the  gulf  before  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  landed  part 
of  hb  troops  and  artillery  on  the  beach 
in  front  of  the  town :  while  with  his 
vessels  drawn  up  in  line,  he  offered 
battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait.  The 
armaments  confronted  each  other 
daring  three  days,  without  any  hostile 
movement  on  either  side :  and  Doria, 
finding  the  attempt  on  Prevesa  hope- 
less, at  length  (Sept.  27)  gave 
the  signal  of  retreat.  In  the  re- 
passage  of  the  straits,  a  partial 
encoanter  took  place  between  the  Ve* 
netian  carracks  and  galleons,  and  the 
ifivirion  of  galleys  under  Torghond ; 
the  Turksy  galled  by  the  superior  fire 
of  their  ponderous  antagonists,  re- 
tired  in  confusion  within  the  bav : 


but  Doria  still  refused  the  entreaties 
of  the  Venetian  admiral  Capello  to  be 
permitted  to  follow  up  this  advantage, 
and  stood  out  to  sea  towards  Santa 
Maura.  **  But  the  pasha  "  (we  again 
quote  Hadji- Khalfa)  '' having  in  a 
dream  seen  many  large  fishes  swim- 
ming out  of  the  gulf,"  interpreted  this 
as  a  favourable  omen,  and  sallied  the 
next  da^  from  the  straits  with  his 
whole  force  in  pursuit — and  Dorla» 
yielding  to  the  instances  of  his  ofilcers, 
no  longer  declined  the  combat.  Great 
part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  distant 
manoeuvring,  the  wind  and  the  swell 
being  unfavourable  to  the  navigation 
of  the  galleys ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
evening  the  sea  fell  calm,  (in  conse- 
quence* as  we  are  assured  by  the 
Turkish  writer,  of  Barbarossa  having 
thrown  into  the  waves  papers  inscrib- 
ed with  texts  from  the  Koran,)  and 
the  action  then  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  heavy  galleons  of  the  Venetians, 
lying  becalmed  and  immoveable,  were 
separately  enveloped  and  assailed  by 
swarms  of  the  hostile  galleys ;  while 
Barbarossa  in  person,  boldly  leading 
a  select  squadron  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  line,  cut  off  these  unwieldy 
floating  castles  from  the  support  of 
their  own  light  vessels.  Doria,  whoso 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  far  from 
worthy  of  his  former  fame,  still  con- 
tinued to  hover  at  a  distance  from  the 
fight,  without  venturing  on  a  decided 
movement  for  the  extrication  of  the 
besiejged  galleons,  the  resistance  of 
which  was  at  length  overpowered  by 
the  number  and  pertinacity  of  their 
assailants.  Two  of  these  large  ves- 
sels took  fire,  and  were  blown  up,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  their  crews :  four . 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems, 
and  the  rest  were  only  saved  from  a 
similar  fate  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
squall,  which,  with  the  approach  of 
night,  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
Barbarossa  endeavoured  to  improve 
his  success  by  an  attack  on  the  galleys 
under  Doria;  but  without  awaiting 
the  onset,  they  gave  way  at  his  ap- 
proach with  sucn  celeritv,  that  two 
Spanish  vessels  only  fell  into  his 
hands ;  and  the  whole  Christian  fleet, 
extinguishing  their  lights  to  conceal 
their  course,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Corfu,  ''so  disorderedly,**  says 
RnoUes,  ''  and  in  such  haste,  sparing 
neither  sayle  nor  oare,  that  it  seemed 
rather  a  shameful  flight  than  an  order- 
ly retreat.** 
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was  the  battle  of  Preyesay     roasa  and  hifl  officers  on  tlidr  return 

with  the  fleet  to  the  Bosphorua.  Bat 
the  magnitude  of  the  advantage  gained 
was  more  clearly  shown  bj  the  arriTal» 
in  the  following  spring,  of  a  Veaedan 
envoy  commissioned  to  sne  for  peace 
on  behalf  of  the  Signory ;  which,  sbce 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  AdrL« 
adc  was  lost,  no  longer  felt  secure 
within  their  hitherto  inaccessible  la- 
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5 often  called  by  Italian  writers  the 
3(MU  qfthe  GalkonSf)  which  Hadji- 
Khalfa  characterizes  as  ''the  grand 
victory  of  Kbaired-deen*  and  the 
most  astonishing  battle  ever  fought  at 
sea!"  It  was  in  truth  far  more  im- 
portant in  its  results  than  in  the  actual 
amount  of  loss  sustained  by  tlie  de- 
feated squadron ;  for  it  at  once  gave 


theyictorsthesQvereignty  of  thesea^  gunes.      The  negotiation  was  pro- 

whioh  they  retained  almost  undisputed  tracted  through  the  following  year  :— 

till  the  battle  of  Lepanto»  fougrit  in  but  the  fears  of  the  Venetians  were 

nearly  the  same  waters,  exactly  thirty-  quickened  by  the  re- capture  of  Castel- 

three  years  later,  (Oct.  7,  1571.)  The  Novo,  which  Barbarossa  bad  taken 

brant  of  the  engagement,  as  well  as  by  storm,   (August  10,  1^9,)  after 

the  weight  of  the  discomfiture,  fell  twenty-six  days'  siege,  slaughtering 

almost  wholly  on  the  Venetians,  whose  nearly  the  whole  Spanish  garrison : 

commanders  loudly  inveighed  against  and  the  treaty  was  at  length  sigu- 

the  backwardness  of  Doria  as  the  sole  ed  in    May   1540.      The    price    to 

cause  of  the  discomfiture;  while  he  Venice  of  this  pacification  was  the 

recriminated,  by  condemning  their  re-  payment  of  300,000  ducats,  the  ce^- 

fusal  to  admit  Spanish  troops  on  board  sion  of  all  the  isles  captured  by  Bar- 

their  vessels,  which  were  thus  unfit  to  barossa,  and  the  further  surrender  of 

come  to  close  quarters  with  the  strong-  the  almost  impregnable  fortresses  of 

ly  manned  galleys  of  their  opponents.  Monembasia  and  Napoli  dl^  Romania* 


The  Ottoman  fleeti  in  the  mean  time, 
on  its  return  to  the  shores  of  Epirus, 
after  the  battle*  had  been  driven  out 
of  its  course  and  shattered  by  a  vio- 
lent storm,  in  which  many  of  the  gal« 
leys  foundered  or  were  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks*  the  remainder  with  diffi- 
culty gaining  the  port  of  Avlona :  but 
Doria,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  Capello,  refused  to  re- 
new the  attacl^  while  the  enemj  were 
thus  disabledy  and  sailed  with  his 
whole  force  to  the  north*  whence, 
after  taking  and  garrboning  Castel- 
Novo,  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to 
the  Turks  on  the  Eagusan  frontier* 
he  withdrew  into  harbour  for  the 
winter.* 

Meanwhfle  the  tidings  of  the  victory 
had  been  received  at  Constantinople 
with  r^oicings  and  illuminations ;  and 
the  sultan*  whom  the  news  reached 
during  his  absence  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion at  YanboU  in  Tbrace*  shower- 
ed honours  and  rewards,  on  Barba- 


which  bad  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Turks  durioff  the  war,  and  were  the 
only  possessions  still  held  under  the 
banner  of  St  Mark  in  the  Morea-t 

Alter  the  recovery  of  Castel-  Novo 
and  the  peace  with  Venice*  Barba- 
rossa appears  to  have  remained  at 
Constantinople  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  bis  honours  till  the  summer 
of  1541*  when  he  was  again  roused 
to  action  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
vast  armament  with  which  Charles  V. 
and  Doria  were  preparing  to  assail 
Algiers.  He  sailed  accordingly  in  all 
haste  with  eiehty  galleys  for  the  African 
coast;  but  uie  same  nurricane  which 
overwhelmed  the  Christian  fleet  and 
army  with  ruin  on  their  landing, 
drove  him  into  an  intermediate  port, 
where  he  remained  weatherbound 
more  than  a  month,  till  the  emperor 
had  returned  with  his  shattered  forces 
to  Europe.  Without  further  pursuiog 
hia  voyage*  he  retraced  his  course  to 
the  Boaphorua»  vhjch  be  entered  in 


*  Vb«  ysar  IMS  was  farther  menofmble  im  the  Tvkish  vMritime  mmh  fiw  tb«  «z- 
peAtlon  ef  SoUann-PMba  of  Egypt  into  lDdSa,Mid  his  fniit)«K  aegs  of  BHsbad,  or 
Oi%  iImb  bsid  by  tbs  PoHngveas, 

t  The  Moreote  fortresses  wwe  j\M»d  after  a  eenlMt  of  fiii«aae»  in  ivhi^  tli»  Tork- 
kli  diplonatiils  Cav  ohm  proysd  an  ov«imatcih  for  th«  VesAli^.  Tbe  puWc  eiwkB- 
lials  UmM  by  t)«  arnale  to  the  envoy,  Badoerc^  declared  tbiseeaskm  iBadmi<iihl!e ;  but 
tha  private  iastrq«tioiui  of  the  Council  of  Tem  ii^  which  he  im«  authorised  |o  give  op 
the  point  if  hard  |ure«fd,  bad  beea  betrayed  to  the  nnoisten  of  the  Fo(te,  who  rega- 
lated  their  demands  accordingly. 
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all  the  pomp  of  a  naval  triamph^  aod 
diimaotied  his  Testeb  for  the  wioteri 
there  beiog  no  longer  any  fleet  capa- 
ble of  conteiting  with  him  the  eoio 
pire  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  his 
repoae  was  noir  ab<mt  to  be  disturbed 
from  a  freab  quarter.  The  common 
hoatilitj  of  Franeit  I.  and  the  sultan 
to  the  emperor,  had  led  to  the  conolu*- 
sion  of  a  league  in  1530,  (the  first  in« 
stance  of  an  alliance  between  the 
PoFto  and  any  Christian  power  %)  and 
in  1542,  Antoine  Paulin,  Baron  De  la 
Garde,  appeared  in  thj  oarap  of  Soli- 
man*  whose  naval  co-operation  he  was 
eommisaioned  to  solicit  against  the 
maritime  possessions  and  confederates 
of  Charles.  The  sultan,  who  had 
been  incensed  by  the  murder  near 
Milan  of  a  former  French  envoy  on 
his  way  to  the  Portc»  readily  acceded 
to  this  proposition;  but  the  season 
was  already  far  advanced ;  and  it  was 
not  till  April  (1543)  that  Barbarossa 
onee  more  pnt  to  sea  with  1 10  galleys 
and  forty  smaller  vessels*  carrying  the 
Frmieh  ambassador  as  a  guest  on 
board  the  Capiiana,  or  flag- ship. 

Messina  in  Sicily  wae  the  first  point 
of  attadi :  the  town  was  surprised  and 
sadcedi  and  the  castle,  unprepared 
fi>r  de£inoe»  was  yielded  at  the  first 
summons:  and  the  Turkish  fleet, 
paffsing  through  the  straits,  anchored 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  Romans  was  with 
difficulty  allayed  by  the  assurances  of 
Pajtlw^  bat  the  formidable  visiters, 
without  oommittin^  any  act  of  hostili* 
ty,  continued  their  course  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  the  Due  d*£nghien  lay 
with  the  French  fleet  of  twenty-two 
galleys  and  eighteen  galleons*  m  ex- 
pectation of  Ms  puissant  auxiliaries. 
But  the  united  armada  was  detained 
by  the  irresolution  and  delays  of  the 
French  commanders*  so  long  as  to 
draw  forth  indignant  remonstrances 
from  the  old  c<wsair,  whose  fiery 
spirit  was  chafed  by  inaction;  and 
they  at  length  received  orders  to  at- 
tack Nice.  *'  To  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,"  Tiq 
the  words  of  Kobertson,)  "the  lilies 
of  France  and  crescent  oif  Mohammed 
appeu^  in  conjunction  against  a 
fortress  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy 
waa  displayed.*^  But  though  the  town 
wu  occupied  hy  the  besiegers,  the 
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citadel  was  resolutely  held  out  by  the 

fovernor,  a  Maltese  knight  named 
imeoni/  whose  zeal  was  stimulated 
by  bis  recollections  of  a  long  and 
rigorous  captivity  in  the  duDgeons  of 
Tunis,  whence  he  had  been  released 
by  Charles  V.  The  ammunition  of 
the  French  ran  short  in  the  course  of 
the  siege,  and  they  wero  compelled  to 
purchase  a  supply  from  the  Turks — 
an  instance  oi  neglect  which  roused 
afresh  the  choler  of  Kbair-ed-deen; 
and  he  broke  out  into  angry  invectives 
at  being  compelled  to  act  with  such 
ill' disciplined  and  inefficient  asso- 
ciates I  The  enterprise  was  at  length 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  an 
army  under  the  Marquis  di  Guasto ; 
and  the  Ottoman  fleet  wintered  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  where  it  was  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  chiefly  (as  old 
Knolles  intimates)  "bj^  the  Geno' 
wayea"  (Genoese,)  "and  especially  hy 
Doria  himself ^  who,  under  the  colour 
of  redeeming  of  nrlsoners,  willingly 
furnished  the  Tur&  with  such  things 
as  bo  wanted  r*  Thus  courteously 
parted  at  last  these  two  redoubted  an- 
tagoniats,  who  for  thirty  years  hail 
disputed  with  varied  fortune  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea:  and  Barbarossa, 
being  dismissed  in  the  eosuing  spring 
by  Francis,  set  sail  for  Constantinople, 
ravaging  the  Italian  shores^  as  ho 
passed  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
merciless  severity,  as  if  conscious  that 
he  should  no  more  revisit  the  scenes 
of  his  past  depredations  and  warlike 
achievements. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  falluro 
of  the  attack  on  Nice,  the  veteran  ad- 
miral was  received,  as  usual,  with  high 
distinction  by  the  sultan ;  but  the  long 
career  of  Barbarossa  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close :  and  it  does  not  appear 
that*  after  his  return  in  1544,  he  was 
ever  again  at  sea.  He  died  July  4, 
1546,  (A.  H.  953,  6th  of  Jemadi-al- 
evvet)  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  eighty 
lunar  years ;  and  was  buried  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Bosphorusi 
and  between  the  villages  of  Beshiktash 
Ortakeui*  on  a  spot  where  he  had  pre- 
viously founded  and  endowed  a  mosque 
and  a  medrcssahp  or  college.  Here 
the  tomb  of  the  pirate-king,  the  firsi 
and  greatest  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
Ottomans,  is  still  pointed  out,  standing 
on  a  gentle  eminence  within  view  of 


*  Bob«rtton  eails  him,  **  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleDas. 
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the  Black  Sea,  and  dUtiDguUhed  only  history  of  the  Mediterraneaii  daring 

by  a  low  ivy-covered  cupola.    **  The  this  period.     The  fleets  of  Spain  and 

date  of  the  death  of  Kbair-ed-deen  the  Italian  states,  united  under  ths 

Pasha,'*    (says   Hadji- Khalfa,*)    '*is  leadership  of  Doria,  maintained  an  al- 

ohrono-grammaticaUy  expressed  in  the  most  unceasing  contest  for  anpramaey 

sentence.  Mat  Rais  al-Bahr, '  the  cap-  against  the  Turlcish  flag,  wbldi,  under 

tain  of  the  sea  is  dead.*  May  the  mercy  the  daring  guidance  of  Khair-ed-deen, 

of  God  be  extended  to  him  1  **    Not-  for  the  first  time  emerged  from  the 

withstanding  the  vast  treasures  which  Lerant,  and  arrogated  to  itself  that 

had  passed  through  his  hands  during  maritime  empire  which  the  Osmanlis 

his  long  life,  his  constant  liberality  to  had  hitherto  tacitly  conceded  to  the 

his  soldiers  and  lieutenants  had  pre-  Nazarenes.  Norwashis  peraonalcha- 

▼ented  him  from  becoming  rich .  And,  racter  less  remarkable  than  his  achieve- 

If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  the  ments.    By  the  union  of  courage  and 

VeneUan  ambassador,  his  personal  pro-  good  fortune,  he  had  raised  himself 

gerty,  exclusive  of  the  lands  which  he  from  the  station  iff  an  obscure  manuider 

eld  under  the  sultan,  amounted  at  his  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  priuoe;  yet, 

death  to  no  more  than  60,000  sequins  with  a  moderation  especially  rare  in  an 

and.  2000  slaves.     Eight  hundred  of  Oriental,  he  prudently  chose  to  secure 

the  latter  he  beqneathed  to  the  sultan,  and  perpetuatehis  prosperity  by  attaeh- 

and  200  to  the  grand- vizir^  Rustam-  ing  his  fortunes  to  the  moet  powerfal 

pasha,  to  whom  he  also  remitted  a  debt  empire  then  ruled  by  a  sovereigii  of  hb 

of  30,000  sequins — precautions,  doubt-  own  faith,  rather  tlian  to  reign  in  pre- 

less,  intended  to  secure  to  his  heirs  the  carious  independence  as  the  founder  of 

undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  remain-  an  ephemeral  dynasty.  Notwithstand- 

der.     It  is  not  improbable,  however,  ing  Uie  sanguinary  ruthlessnesa  of  his 

that  the  principal  part  of  bis  hoards  mUitary  operations,  he  does  not  appear 

may  have  been  safely  deposited  at  to  have  been  wantonly  cruel :  and  the 

Algiers,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  officers  nniform  fidelity  and  loyalty  shown  to 

of  the  khazneh.  him  by  his  lieutenants  and  followers. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  follow  proves  that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 

in  det^l  the  incidents  of  the  Ufe  of  this  secuiing  the  attachment  of  tiioie  under 

remarkable  adventurer,  as  his  career  his  command. 
present8,in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  naval 


Note. — The  rule  of  the  Beni-Hafe  in  Tunis,  afler  theur  restoration  by  the 
arms  of  Charles  V.  in  1535,  was  neither  long  nor  prosperous.  The  reinstated 
king,  Hassan,  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  ten  years :  but  he  was  odious 
to  his  subjects,  both  from  his  degrading  vices  and  his  vassalage  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  in  1545,  he  was  dethroned  by  a  popular  insurrection  in  favour  of  his  son 
Hamida.  Hassan  fled  to  Spain,  and  returned  with  some  troops ;  but  he  was 
defeated,  taken,  and  blinded  by  his  son,  who  continued  to  reign  for  twenty- 
flve  years.  He  was  not,  however,  more  popular  than  his  father ;  and  during 
his  temporary  absence  the  Tunisians  called  in  Rilidj-Ali,  the  Turkish  eapi- 
tan-pasha  and  viceroy  of  Algiers,  who  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  occnpied 
Tunis,  (1570,)  and  sent  the  vast  treasures  of  Hsmida  to  Ck>nstantinople,  But 
the  fortress  of  the  Goletta  had  remained  all  along  in  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1572,  Don  John  of  Austria  appear- 
ed with  his  fleet  off  the  town,  and  easily  expelled  the  Ottoman  governor, 
Hyder- Pasha ;  while  Hamida,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  wss  sent  with  his 
family  as  a  state-prisoner  to  Sicily ;  and  his  brother^  Muley- Mohammed,  in- 
stalled as  king,  under  the  control  of  a  Spanish  governor  who  left  htm 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  power.    This  pageant  of  royalty  subsisted,  however. 


*  Concetti  of  this  sort  are  the  usnsl  etstein  aid  to  memory :  and  maoy  hiitoriol 
works  never  reoord  an  evant  of  importanoa  withoot  one ;  the  atttobiography  of  Baber 
particularly  abounds  with  them.  In  ihe  present  instanoe  the  nnmerical  value,  rvapee- 
tlvely,  of  the  different  Arabic  letters  eompoiing  the  sentence  above  qoottd,  is : — 40, 1, 
400,  200,  10,  60,  1,  30,  2,  8^  200  ;  tlie  total  product  of  which  is  953,  theycar  of  Ikr- 
baro8sa*B  death. 
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only  two  yean.  In  15749  an  Ottoman  fleet  and  armyi  under  Kilidj- All  and 
Sioan  Pasha,  re-occupied  Tunis.  The  Goletta  was  carried  by  assault  after 
a  siege  of  thirty- three  days;  and  Muley- Mohammed  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
Doploy  where  he  died  in  the  Seven  Towers.  With  him  was  extinguished  the 
race  of  the  Beni-Hafiiy  which  had  borne  the  Tunisian  ^eptre  for  350  years. 
The  kingdom  was  erected  into  a  pashalik ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  other 
Barbaresque  regencies  (as  they  are  commonly  termed  in  Europe)  continued 
many  years  to  receive  the  governors  sent  from  Constantinople.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century >  the  janissaries  and  soldiery  of  the  garri- 
son, having  seiased  the  supreme  power,  proceeded  to  elect  a  chief  from  their 
own  numl^r,  who,  however,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  so 
£ur  as  to  solicit  from  the  sultan  a  firman  of  investiture,  tUl  the  arrival  of  which 
he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  pasha,  styling  himself  only  dey,  or  delegate. 
The  authority  of  the  deys,  or  pashas,  was,  however,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  military  body,  consisting  of  the  janissaries,  the  Koui-Oghhtst 
(M  sona  of  slaves,**  or  Mamlukes,)  and  others  of  Turkish  descent,  who  arbi- 
trarily raised  or  deposed  these  ehiefs,  and  disposed  with  absolute  eontrol  of 
the  Uvea  and  properties  of  the  Moorish  iiihabitants.  This  strange  form  of 
government,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  analogous,  except 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Mamlukes  in  Egypt,  subsists  at  the  present  day 
only  in  Tunis ;  Tripoli  having  been  brought,  a  few  years  since,  into  more 
immediate  subjection  to  the  Porte,  and  Algiers  converted  by  conquest  into  a 
French  colony. 


SONHETS. 

BT  THB  AnTBOB  07  THE  LITB  OF  BUBKB,  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH,  BTG. 

TO  LITEBABY  FAME. 

Thou  idle,  airy  shadow.  Fame  I  how  few 

Enjoy  thee ;  or,  if  won,  say  art  thou  worth 
The  mental  toils  to  which  thy  love  givest  birth  ? 

Toils  long  and  patient,  love  unbought  and  true  I 

Thee,  gunful  arts  forsaking,  we  pursue. 
To  win  a  name  familiar  to  our  earth. 
To  reig^  the  circling  favourite  of  each  hearth ; 

Sought,  studied,  quoted,  found  for  ever  new ! 

Yet  proud  it  is  to  form  a  People's  theme. 
To  live  when  all  our  fellows  die — ^to  be 
Objects  of  honour  that  we  ne'er  ma^  see ; 

When  future  tongues  and  pens  with  praise  shall  teem. 

And  pride  exults  in  the  prospective  dream — 
For  such  the  honours.  Genius,  paid  to  Thee. 

TO  TIME.— A  BEHONSTBANCE. 

Time  !  once  to  me  a  laggard — now  I  see 

Months,  seasons,  years,  so  fast  and  traceless  fly. 
That  oft  I  deem  some  great  mistake  there  be. 

Thou  moving  swifter,  or  in  reckoning  /. 
Thon  seem*st  to  cheat  me  of  my  span ; — so  run 

Weeks  nimbly  on  as  days  were  wont  to  go, 
Months  end  ere  yet  I  count  them  well  begun. 

And  each  more  short  becomes  as  old  I  grow. 
Whence  is  this  change  ?     Is  life  so  dearer  grown,    ^ 

Enjoyments  helghten*d,  pleasures  more  pursued. 
The  time  that  ts,  more  sweet  than  what  hasiSiown, 

Or  years  with  stronger  zest  than  youth  endued  ? 
Oh  no ! — contcntless  still  our  life  is  cast. 
Youth  ever  forward  looks,  but  age  recalls  the  past. 
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KEOOLLEOTIOHS  OV  A  BAMBLB   THROUGH  THB  BASaCTB  PBOYINCES  IN 

1636-7. 

M4BTIII   ZURBAirO* 


Tilispartizan,  who  has  now  attained 
a  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  aerfieey  at 
the  time  I  ipeak  of  was  a  lieutenant** 
eolonel  of  Cuerpot  Francoif  with  the 
rank  of  a  major  in  the  army.  He  was 
a  Tery  independent  personage,  refused 
honours  and  decorations^  wore  no 
uniform,  affected  an  extreme  simpli* 
city,  not  to  say  negligence,  of  dress, 
and  appeared  to  entertain  some  degree 
of  contempt  for  the  troops  of  the  line, 
who,  certainly  as  far  as  daredevil  con- 
rage  went,  did  not  in  many  instances 
equal  the  band  of  desperadoes  be  oom- 
manded.  There  was  a  eurions  sort 
of  equality  prevailing  in  his  corps, 
great  familiarity  amongst  officers  and 
men  off  duty,  although  in  the  field  the 
latter  were  perfectly  obedient,  or  if  not, 
Martin,  as  they  all  called  him,  knew 
very  well  how  to  make  them  so.  Not 
a  man  nor  an  officer  but  quaked  when 
they  saw  his  brow  contracting  into 
the  thousand  small  wrinkles,'  and  his 
deep-set  grey  eyes  emitting  those 
flashes  that  with  him  were  sure  indi- 
cations of  a  coming  storm.  On  one 
occasion  some  of  his  men  were  mm* 
maging  the  houses  of  a  village ;  he 
was  retiring  after  a  reconnoissaBee, 
and  the  Carlists  were  following  him 
up  in  some  force,  but  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  bugles  had  twice 
sounded  to  recall  the  stragglers,  but 
they  still  lingered — Zorbano  instantly 
gave  orders  to  §re  upon  them.  This 
was  immediately  done,  and,  although 
I  do  not  suppose  there  was  a  very 
careful  aim  taken,  for  nobody  was 
hit,  the  whistling  of  the  balls  brought 
the  plunderers  back  to  their  ranks  at 
double-quick.  They  were  fired  at 
till  they  arrived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  main  body,  and  came  up 
shouting  for  mercy,  only  to  be  weU 
corned  by  a  shower  of  blowa  from  the 
flat  of  their  officers'  sabres.  Had  they 
remained  one  minute  longer  in  the 
village,  they  would  have  been  taken  or 
slain  by  the  Carlists. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  ferret  rat* 
hunting  may  form  some  idea  of  Zur« 
bano  when  he  got  on  the  trail  of  the 
Carlists.  There  was  all  the  desperate 
eagerness  and  haste,  the  headlong  and 
inveterate  fury  with  which  that  animal 


attacks  its  prey.  Qnee,  when  heading 
a  charge  of  cavalry  against  three  or 
four  Carlist  oompanies,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  a  plain  amongst  some 
scattered  trees,  a  parapet  and  wide 
diteh,  only  visible  on  very  near  ap- 
proach, barred  his  progress  when  not 
thirty  paces  from  the  enemy,  who 
ponied  in  a  volley,  and  began  to  retire 
leisurely  towards  the  mountains*  Ztir- 
bano*sface  beoame  livid  witli  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  swearing  one  of 
the  most  blasphemons  of  the  maoy 
blasphemous  oaths  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, he  threw  hiipaelf  from  his 
horse  and  literally  began  to  tear  with 
hands,  aud  feet,  and  naib,  almost  with 
his  teeth,  at  a  quantity  of  atones  and 
brushwood  employed  by  the  enemy  to 
stop  a  gap  through  which  he  might 
have  passed.  Before  an  opening  could 
be  made,  however,  the  Carlists  were 
out  of  his  reach,  or  it  would  probably 
have  fared  badly  with  them,  for  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  give  quarter. 

I  made  his  aoquaintance  at  Vittoria, 
and  eeeing  that  I  took  an  interest  in 
his  wild  and  adventurous  mode  of 
warfare,  he  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  on  his  next  sortie.  To  this  I 
willingly  assented,  and  three  or  four 
nights  after  received  a  mettage,  say- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  march  at  two 
in  the  morning,  1  took  care  to  be 
ezaet,  and  at  tbo  hour  stated  we  moved 
out  of  the  town.  I  soon  learned  that 
his  object  was  to  cut  off  a  troop  of 
cavalry  which  each  morning  passed  a 
certain  spot  on  its  way  to  relicTe  pick, 
ets.  An  hour  before  daybreak  we 
were  in  our  ambush;  the  infantry 
lying  down  in  a  dry  ditch,  and  the 
thirty  horses,  that  composed  all  Zur- 
banu's  cavalry,  concealed  as  much  as 
possible  behind  some  straggling  bushes 
and  trees.  We  waited  till  sunrise, 
but  the  enemy  did  not  appear,  having 
probably  taken  some  otlier  road,  or 
perhaps  had  received  warning  of  the 
ambuscade.  The  day  bei^g  once  well 
broken,  Zurbano  knew  it  was  useless 
waiting  any  longer,  for  there  was  not 
sufficient  cover  to  prevent  his  men 
being  seen,  unless  favoured  by  the 
twilight.  Not  to  have  It  said  he  had 
been  out  for  nothing,  he  resolved  to 
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stretch  out  in  the  direction  of  the  widow) — my  priest   then    drew  the 

mountains  that  hound  the  plains  of  buckle  of  hb  canana  a  bole  or  two 

Yittoria  to  the  nortb,  and  see  what  tighter,  threw  his  heavy  mnsket  on  his 

fortone  might  send  him.  shoulder  with  one  hand^  as  though  it 

The  eun  had  just  risen  aboye  the  had  been  a  fesXher,  and  started  off  in 

hiliSto  and  was  gilding  every  object  front  of  all,  with  strides  that  might 

aroand.     The  infantry  crept  out  of  have  made  him  a  daugerous  rival  for 

their  ditch*  mped  the  dew  from  their*  Captain  Barclay,     In  a  few  minutes 


mosket  barrels,  and  fell  in;  the  ca- 
valry dismounted  and  tightened  their 
girths,  and  one  or  two  officers  ascend- 
ed an  adjacent  knoll^  and  began  in* 
apccting  the  surrounding  country  with 
tnelr  field-glasses.  Amidst  all  this 
note  of  preparatioDi  I  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  a  figure  that  I  sudden- 
ly perceived  standing  near  me.  Fancy 
a  man  of  seven  or  eight-and-twenty* 
full  aiz  feet  high»  qteagre  enough  to 
have  personated  Don  Quixote,  or  the 
apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  cased 


the  Carlists  began  firing  very  long 
shotsi  which  took  no  efil*ct>  and  which 
their  opponents  did  not  return.  Pro^ 
aently,  however,  the  latler  arrived 
close  to  the  village,  consisting  of 
thirty^  or  forty  straggling  houses^ 
built  in  a  sort  of  orchard,  across  the 
middle  of  which  a  low  earthen  para- 
pet had  been  raised.  From  behind 
this  parapet  the  Carlists  fired.  The 
popping  now  became  sharp,  but  did 
not  last  long ;  and  when  Znrbano,  to 
whom  I  had  attached  myself,  arrived 


la  a  complete  suit  of  rusty  black  that    at  the  village,  the  Carlists  had  run  for 


fitted  him  very  tightly,  a  broad  brim- 
med black  hat  on  bis  head,  and  gaiters 
of  thick  tan-coloured  leather  button- 
ed over  his  pantaloons,  and  reaching 
up  to  the  knees,.  He  had  a  canana, 
or  belt  full  of  cjprtridges,  round  his 
waist,  and  was  leaning  on  a  well- 
cleaned  and  servicelike-looking  mus- 
ket.    But  his  face  was  the  roost  strik 


it,  leaving  five  dead  bodies,  stripped 
as  bare  as  my  hand,  according  to  their 
custom,  and  nine  prisoners,  in  the 
power  of  the  gnerillas.  Four  of  Zur- 
bano's  men  were  killed,  and  some 
others  wonnded.  The  prisoners  were 
wild  haggard'lookiDg  wretches,  that 
seemed  half  starved,  and  were  dress- 
ed in  peasant's  clothes,  tattered  and 


in^  part  of  him*   His  features  were  as    dirty,  and  some  without  shirts.   They 
thin  as  the  rest  of  his  person,  and  his    looked  like  beggars  and  lazsaroni  cut 


brown  akin  was  stretched  tight  over 
an  aquiline  nose  and  strongly- defined 
cheekbones ;  while  his  eye  had  a 
ateady  voile  look,  that  one  felt  sure 
wonld  be  exchanged  for  fierce  and 
flashing'  glances  when  the  moment  for 
energetic  action  arrived.      I  never 


out  of  some  picture  of  Murillo*a. 
Four  of  them  were  mere  boys  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  They  had  all 
fought  like  devils,  however,  or  they 
might  easily  have  escaped ;  but  they 
had  stuck  to  the  parapet,  loading  and 
firing  till  their  opponents  had  actually 


w  a  countenance  more  indicative  of   jumped  over  and  surrounded  them. 


strong  resolution  and  fiery  passions, 
not  softened,  but  restrained  and  sha- 
dowed over,  aa  it  were,  by  the  grave 
and  leaerved  expression  whieh  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  studies  of  the  Re- 
man Catholic  priests  to  acquire.  At 
this  momentf  one  of  the  onicers  who 
had  been  looking  out  from  the  neigh- 
bonring  hillock  came  running  down, 
having  descried  some  Carlists  and 
armed  peasants  in  a  village  about  a 
league  off.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  infantry,  and 
away  they  went  at  a  sort  of  swinging 
trot,  while  the  remainder  prepard  to 
follow  at  a  more  deliberate  paee.  My 
priest  (for  4  priest  ha  was,  although, 
I  believe,  he  no  longer  exercised  the 
fnoetiona  of  on%  but«  on  the  contrary, 
was  living  very  uncaaonically  at  Vit- 
toria   vriUi  a  young  and  handsome 


I  eaught  a  nght  of  my  friend  the 
priest,  his  month  black  from  biting 
cartridges,  and  his  hat  burnt  and  per- 
forated by  a  bullet  that  had  been 
fired  point-black  at  him,  but  had  for- 
tunately missed  his  head.  He  now 
exchanged  the  damaged  castor  for  a 
scarlet  ^otno,  which  gave  him  a  still 
queerer  look  than  b^ore. 

Some  bread  and  wine  were  found 
in  the  rillage,  and  distributed  to  the 
men.  It  waa  now  past  noon,  and  as 
there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be 
done^  we  set  out-  on  our  rstnm  to 
Vittorie,  fdlewed  up,  as  usual,  by  the 
Carlists,  who  kept  firing  long  shots, 
and  making  the  sorroundtng  bills  ring 
with  their  yelliogs  and  wild  screams 
of  laughter,  like  so  many  Mohawks. 
They  kept  a  good  way  in  our  rear  at 
first,  but  seeing  that  little  or  no  notice 
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was  taken  of  them,  greir  bolder,  and 
presently  some  infantry  skirmisbers 
appeared  to  tbe  left  of  our  line  of 
march. 

"  Adelanie  la  cavaleriaf  ihonted 
liartin,  and  away  went  la  caraleria 
de  la  Rioja,  as  they  called  themselves, 
beaded  by  youog  Z urbane,  (a  lad  of 
fifteen,  but  as  bloody  a  little  despe- 
rado as  ever  stepped,)  their  horses* 
small  hoofs  and  long  slender  fetlocks 
sinking  into  the  ploughed  ground  at 
eyery  step ;  but,  notwithstanding  thaty  ■ 
getting  on  at  a  rattling  pace,  as  all 
Spanish  horses  will  do,  so  long  as 
there  is  nothing  to  leap  in  the  way. 
The  Carliats  ran  like  mad ;  two  or  three 
were  lanced,  howeyer,  but  the  re* 
mainder  got  among  some  gardens, 
and  as  the  cavalry  were  returning 
from  their  charge  at  a  leisarely  pace, 
began  blazing  away  at  them.  Sud- 
denly an  old  sergeant,  who  was  much 
esteemed  by  Zurbano,  and  whom  I 
had  particularly  noticed  for  his  fine 
Bfoorish  head  and  splendid  Mame- 
luke mustache,  dropped  his  reins, 
threw  his  arms  convulsively  into  the 
air,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  spine,  and  died 
almost  instantly. 

I  rode  up  to  Zurbano's  side  at  the 
Teiy  moment  that  an  officer  was  in- 
forming him  of  this  death.  He  scarce 
made  any  reply  in  words ;  but  as  we 
rode  along,  I  noticed  his  features 
woriLing  and  his  forehead  contracting, 
while,  by  the  motion  of  his  lips,  I  saw 
that  he  was  cursing  and  swearing  to 
himself,  as  was  sometimes  his  custom. 
The  man  who  had  been  killed  was 
one  of  his  oldest  followers,  and,  I 
afterwards  heard,  had  once  saved  his 
life  in  some  desperate  affray  with  cus- 
tom house  officers ;  for  before  the  war, 
Zurbano  had  been  a  smuggler  of 
great  daring  and  notoriety. 

We  had  now  reached  a  small  dila- 
pidated village,  (Gamarra  Mayor,  I 
think  was  its  name,)  about  a  couple  of 


miles  from  Vittoria*     As  soon  a 
passed  the  last  houses, 

*^  Hallo  f'  cried  Martin.  It 
the  first  word  he  had  uttered  siaoe  the 
death  of  his  sergeant.  The  little 
column  halted,  and  Zurbano  spoke  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  his 
officers,  who  immediately  rode  to  the 
rear,  and  returned  with  the  prisoners 
that  had  been  taken  a  few  hours  pre- 
Tiously. 
**  ArrodUlarse!^^  said  the  officer. 
The  poor  wretches,  who  appeared 
fagged  and  wearied  from  tbe  pace  at 
which  they  had  been  hurried  along 
with  their  hands  tied,  did  as  they  were 
ordered,  and  knelt  down  in  line  under 
the  lee  of  an  old  broken  wall.  A  score 
of  soldiers  stepped  forward  to  within 
three  paces  of  them,  and  brought 
their  muskets  to  the  present 

**  Firel*'  The  order  was  obeyed, 
and  the  victims  fell  dead,  searcely 
moving  a  limb  after  the  discharge, 
which  had  been  so  near,  that  some  of 
them  had  their  skulls  blown  to  pieces, 
and  the  grey  stone  of  the  wall  behind 
them  was  spattered  with  their  brains. 
These  slight  sketches  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  Zur- 
bano, then  only  the  leader  of  a  few 
hundred  men,  but  who  did  not  display 
less  energy  and  activity,  when,  at  a 
later  period,  called  upon  to  command 
more  than  as  many  thousands,  or  lo 
crush  rebellion  in  entire  provinces  by 
his  bold  and  unsparing  measures. 
Should  Spain  unfortunately  relapse 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  its  present  meritorious 
ruler,  Zurbano  would  doubtless  be 
called  upon  to  play  an  important  part. 
Vast  energy,  complete  indifference  to 
human  life,  and  utter  carelessness  of 
his  own — such  quaUdes  in  tronbloos 
times,  and  in  Spdn  especially,  have 
seldom  failed  to  procure  for  their 
possessor  a  high  station  or  a  bloody 
grave. 


Auxiliary  Pobtuouese  Taoops  and  Miutaky  Punishment, 


Returning  into  Vittoria  one  morning 
from  an  early  ride  on  the  Castile  road, 
I  met  the  Portuguese  division,  with 
their  general.  Baron  (now  Count)  Das 
Antes,  at  their  head,  marching  Arom 
the  town  to  the  Prado.  These  troops, 
which  had  been  sent  into  Spain  by  the 
Portuguese  government  to  assist  the 


cause  of  the  Queen,  to  the  success  of 
which,  however,  they  had  never  mneh 
opportunity  of  contributing,  consisted 
of  some  ardllery,  a  squadron  of  lancers 
and  three  of  chasseurs  or  light  dra* 
goons,  five  or  six  battalions  of  infantry 
of  the  line,  and  one  of  ca9adores  or 
riflemen.      Their  equipment  was  so 
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similar  to  that  of  British  troops^  that 
but  for  the  absence  of  scarlet,  and  the 
tawny  eomplezions  and  exuberant 
beards  of  the  men»  they  might,  without 
any  great  stretch  of  imaginatioiiy  have 
been  taken  for  a  British  diybion. 
Their  appearance,  both  on  parade  and 
off  duty,  was  admirable ;  in  the  field, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  had 
little  opportunity  given  them  of  show- 
ing what  they  were  made  of,  having 
been  for  the  most  part  employed  on 
garrison  duty  •  It  was  said,  but  I  know 
not  with  what  truth,  that  the  ca9adore 
battalion  had  been  sent  into  Spain  to 
gire  it  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off 
some  stain  it  had  incurred  during  the 
ciTil  war  against  Don  Mig^uel.  At 
a  subsequent  period  to  the  time  I 
speak  of,  the  whole  division  got  rather 
roughly  handled  in  an  action  with  the 
C^rlists  near  Arminion,  a  village  on 
the  Ebro,  and  but  for  the  gallantly  of 
the  lancers  commanded  by  Don  Car- 
los de  Mascarentras,  and  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Spanbh  regiment  of  Almanza, 
that  covered  their  somewhat  confused 
retreat,  they  would  probably  have 
come  off  worse  than  they  did. 

All  that  was  later — and  on  the  day  I 
speak  of  they  were  smart  andpimpant 
enough,  fully  meriting  the  epithet  of 
fincfuuhf  which  the  Spaniards  apply  to 
them  in  ridicule  of  their  stiffness  and 
somewhat  over  attentiveness  to  the 
mlontiae  of  dress.  The  bitter  feeling 
that  is  so  often  found  to  exist  among 
nations  whose  proximity  should  make 
thero  friends  as  well  as  neighbours,  is 
"^erj  marked  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  especially  among  military 
men.  I  had  many  opportunities  of  ob* 
serving  this  during  my  rambles  about 
the  seat  of  war,  associating  alternately 
with  officers  of  both  nations.  The 
Portuguese,  well  paid  and  well  fed, 
found  matter  for  sarcasm  in  the  scanty 
rations,  forced  economy,  and  often 
shabbv  uQlforms  of  the  poor  Dons, 
who,  in  their  turn,  looked  down  from 
the  height  of  their  moral  superiority 
upon  the  dapper  neatness  of  their 
allies,  whose  gUding  had  not  been  rub- 
bed off  by  the  hardships  of  bivouacs 
or  besmirched  by  the  smoke  of  the 
battle. 

Their  bands,  which  were  good,  but 
rather  too  drummy  even  for  military 
mndc,  were  hammering  away  in  grand 
stjle — the  troops  all  in  full  dress  as 
though  for  a  review.  I  turned  into  a 
corn-field  to   see  them  pass.     The 
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bright  morning  sun  blazed  down  upon 
them,  its  ravs  glancing  upon  the  steel 
aud  brass  of  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments;   the   mustached,    soldierlike 
faces  of  the  men,  cast  partly  into  shade 
by  the  peaks  of  their  shakos ;  the  horses 
of  the  cavalry  curveting  and  neighing; 
plumes  waving,  and  sabres  ratUing— 
it  was  a  pretty  bit  of  military  pageant, 
and  I  could  not  help  acknowledging, 
that,  on  parade  at  least,  there  was  little 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  heroes  of 
Lusitanial     On  reaching  the  Prado, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  grass  field  overlooking  the  road,  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  parapet  wall,  and 
planted  with  some  rows  of  trees,  the 
troops  filed  in,  and  formed  three  sides 
of  a  square.     To  the  centre  of  what 
would  have  been  the  fourth  side,  a 
guard  advanced  conducting  a  prisoner, 
and  1  now  remembered  having  heard 
that  a  man  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
fiogged  for  an  attempt  to  desert  to  the 
Carlists.     The  preparations  for  the 
punishment  were  not  long  in  making 
themselves  visible.     A  large  bundle 
or  sheaf  of  sticks  freshly  cut  from  the 
trees,  about  three  and  a-half  feet  long, 
and  at  the  thickest  end  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  man^s  thumb,  were 
laid  upon  the  ground.    A  number  of 
corporals  and  sergeants  from  the  dif- 
ferent battalions  left  the  ranks,  piled 
their  arms,  and  formed  a  line  in  the 
centre  of  the  square.     The  charge 
agaiust  the  prbouer  and  sentence  of 
court-martial  were  read,  and  the  poor 
fellow,  after  being  stripped  of  jacket 
and  shirt,  was  tied  up  to  a  tree,  near 
which  a  drummer  took  his  stand.  The 
right'hand  man  of  the  line  of  non* 
commissioned   officers    took  a   stick 
from  the  bundle,  and  applied  ten  or 
twelve  blows  on  the  back  of  the  de- 
serter ;  then  passed  on,  the  rod  being 
split  and  broken,  and  fell  in  again  on 
the  left  of  the  floggers.    As  he  gave 
his  last  blow,  his  place  was  taken  by 
the  next  man,  who  delivered  about  the 
same  number  of  cuts,  and  passed  on  in 
his  turn,  to  be  succeeded  by  another. 
A  tap  of  the  drum  accompanied  each 
blow,  and  the  band  played  all  the 
time;  but  the  cries  and  shrieks  for 
mercy  of  the  sufferer  were  heard  above 
the  crash  of  the  instruments. 

I  had  witnessed  punbhments  in  onr 
own  service,  but  1  never  saw  any  cat^ 
o*-nine  tails  flogging  cQroe  up  to  the 
severity  of  this  one.  After,  as  far  as 
I  could  judgcy  some  four  or  five  bun* 
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stripes  the  man  was  tenteneed,  nor 
how  many  he  received,  for  I  left  the 
scene  long  befbro  it  was  ortr.  At 
length  he  was  uobotind  and  carried  to 
the  hospital  on  a  stretcher,  but  died  a 
few  hours  after.     The  troops  marched 


dred  blows,  the  screams  of  agony 
ceased,  and  It  appeared  to  me  the 
man  became  insensible,  althongh  I 
was  afterwards  assured  it  was  not  the 
case.  The  flogging  continued,  and 
the  bits  of  stick  as  they  broke  off  were 


wet  with  blood.     The  shoulders  of    back  to  their  qiiarten,  the  bands  pby- 


the  culprit  were  greatly  swolleui  and 
had  the  appearance  as  if  a  thick  cu- 
shion of  raw  flesh  had  been  laid  upon 
them.  However  horrible  the  com- 
parison may  be,  it  u  an  exactly  suit- 
able one.  I  do  not  know  to  ho^  many 


ing  their  national  air  of  «  Viva  Dona 
Maria,**  and  went  to  breakflst  with 
what  appetites  they  might.  As  to 
mine,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  it 
had  been  completely  taken  away. 


Gakaison  Tertuli&s. 


Some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  I 
passed  during  my  rambles  in  Northern 
Spain,  were  spent  at  the  terhdicu  in 
various  garrison  and  depot  towns. 
In  all  those  places  of  security  there 
Were  many  officers'  wives  residing, 
while  their  husbands  were  in  the  field, 
and  the  principal  amongst  them  had 
evening  meetings  at  their  houses,  to 
which,  when  onco  invited,  a  visiter 
was  welcome  so  often  as  be  thought 
proper  to  return.  There  is  a  cordi- 
ality and  absence  of  ceremony,  hfran- 
queza  (to  use  their  own  expressive 
word,  which  implies  more  than  onr 
frankness,  or  the  French  Jranehtse) 
about  Spanish  hospitality,  which  I 
always  thought  very  delightfhl.  Hos- 
pitality it  is  noti  according  to  English 
notions ;  for  we  in  England  have  a 
good  deal  the  habit  of  estimating  a 
man's  hospitality  by  the  quantity  of 
meat  and  drink  he  sets  one  down  to 
on  enter!  ngi  or  before  leaving  his 
house.  The  glass  of  iced  water,  the 
sweetmeats,  or  small  xicara  of  choco- 
latoy  Would  appear  sorry  refreshment 
to  those  habituated  to  the  Hellogaba- 
lian  dinners  and  suppers,  without 
which  it  is  in  England  deemed  almost 
impossible  to  assemble  a  party  of 
friends. 

Notwithstanding  these  deflciencies, 
the  tertulfOM  I  speak  of  were  very 
pleasant  meetings.  There  is  a  total 
absence  of  affectation  about  Spaniards 
in  general,  a  desire  to  please,  and  a 
vivacity  or  enjonement  wlilch  does  not 
altogether  accord  with  the  character 
for  gravity  usually  attributed  to  them. 
They  always  appear  desirous  to  con- 
trftmte  as  much  as  in  their  power  to 
the  amusement  of  the  society  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  Of  wis  I  have 
seen  numerous  instances  In  their  ter- 


tuUat,  Although  frequently,  and 
when  the  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled is  small,  the  evening  passes  in 
conversation,  yet,  when  practicable, 
dancing,  music,  cards,  and  games  of 
all  kinds  are  introduced.  If  any  one 
is  present  possessed  of  a  talent  which 
may  he  exercised  for  the  amusement 
of  others,  he  either  volunteers  or  is 
called  upon  to  exhibit  it,  and  the  call 
is  invariably  met  with  willingness.  In 
five  instances  out  of  six,  perhaps,  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  requested 
to  sing  or  plav  would  make  more  or 
less  mfficulty  before  complying,  the 
former  frequently  from  mauvtdge  Aonie, 
the  latter  from  affectation  or  a  desire 
de  se  /aire  valoir.  Not  so  with  the 
Spaniard.  He  takes  up  a  guitar,  sits 
down  to  the  piano,  or  does  any  thing 
else  he  is  asked  to  do,  without  a  mo- 
ment's  hesitation  or  without  a  word  of 
objection — does  his  best,  and  leaves  off 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  wound- 
ed vanity  when  he  sees  that  his  efforts 
have  ceased  to  amuse. 

The  state  of  things  in  Spain  during 
(he  war,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life 
amongst  the  male  portion  of  the  so- 
cieties I  speak  of,  contributed  also  to 
introduce  a  tone  of  frankness  and  a 
kind  of  lauter.aUtr,  not  exoeeding, 
however,  the  limits  of  decorum.  Men 
who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow, who,  before  another  sun  has 
set,  may  be  called  into  the  field  to  meet 
a  sudden  and  honourable  death,  feel  a 
natural  desire  to  extract  the  most  real 
enjoyment  possil>lefjrom  the  short  span 
of  life  that,  for  aught  they  know,  awaits 
them.  Time  becomes  too  precious  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  paltry  gratifications 
of  vanity. 

Many  marriages  arose  out  of  these 
tertulias,  or  at  least  were  projected; 
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(or  daring*  the  war  not  many  parents 
were  willing  to  expose  their  daughters 
to  become  widows  almoBi  as  soon  as 
they  were  brides.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  tasle  for  intrigue^ 
whieh  fonns  so  marked  a  trait  of  the 
Spaolsb  character*  remuned  d6rmaat. 
On  tbe  contraryi  many  inquant  and 
sometimes  romantic  incidents  en- 
riched the  ehronique  ecmndakuse  of 
Spanish  garrisoBs  doriog  tbe  late  ci? il 
war.  One  anecdote  of  a  somewhat 
tragical  nature  I  will  relate. 

In  a  large  fortified  town  of  old 
Castile  was  residing  a  young  and 
faaadaome  woman,  the  wife  of  an  old 
officer  of  dragoons.  The  husband^ 
who  was  some  thirty  years  older  than 
liis  wife,  had  shared  the  triumphs  and 
reverses  of  tbe  Peninsular  war,  from 
liaylen  and  Ocana  to  the  final  ezpuK 
sion  of  tbe  French ;  and  bad  also  dis- 
tingnished  himself  against  the  Carlists 
— bat  all  his  services  had  only  obtained 
for  him  the  rank  of  captain.  His 
squadron  formed  part  of  a  divbion 
operating  in  Nararre  and  Castile^  and 
he  bad  loft  his  lady»  Dona  Enphrasiaf 
for  safety  in  the  fortress  alluded  to« 
Her  beaoty  was  not  long  in  procuring 
her  many  admirerSf  but  none  appeared 
to  be  listened  to  with  any  degree  of 
faTour,  until  a  yoong  colonel  on  the 
fttaff  arrived  in  the  town.  SiiJl  the 
most  scandal' loWng  could  find  little 
to  say  against  her  conduct*  and  were 
fain  to  content  themselves  with  sup<* 
posing  and  hinting  what  they  could 
neither  prove  nor  dared  openly  assert. 
Some  one  of  those  kind  friends*  ever 
ready  to  carry  bad  news*  informed  the 
liosband  of  the  rumours  abroad  on  the 
sabjeet  of  Dona  Euphrasia's  conduct, 
adding»  that  her  admirer  Was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her  every  evening 
that  she  did  not  spend  at  the  terttdia, 
to  which  they  both  belonged.  Tbe 
old  officer  was  of  a  fierce  and  jealous 
disposition,  and  painfully  alive  to  the 
disparity  of  years  between  himself  and 
his  wife.  He  immediately  applied  for 
a  fow  days*  Irate  of  absence ;  but  the 
division  was  on  the  eve  of  active 
ijperations»  his  corps  was  short  of  offi- 
cers* and  his  demand  was  refused. 
Tbo  passion  of  jealousy*  howevef^ 


was  stronger  in  his  breast  than  old 
habits  of  discipline  and  obedience* 
and  the  same  night  he  left  his  regi- 
ment without  permission. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day*  he  pulled  U|p  his  horse  at  the  doof 
of  the  house  inhabited  by  Dona 
Enphrasia*  and>  dismounting*  hastily 
ascended  the  stairs.  His  wife's  apart- 
ment  consisted  of  three  roomsy  leading 
one  into  the  others  and  with  but  one 
entrance<^oor  for  all  three.  This  door 
was  fas(pnad>  but  opened  to  his  sura^ 
mcms  after  a  moment's  delay*  and  his 
wife  threw  hcfself  into  his  arms.  She 
was  pale*  and  there  was  seme  agitation 
visible  in  her  manner*  but  that  might 
he  attributed  to  joy  at  his  retnm. 
The  offi^ter  eatricated  himself  from 
her  embrace*  and  nassed  on  to  the 
second  room*  and  tnen  to  the  third* 
where  be  seated  himself*  and  remained 
for  some  minutes,  replyingf  with  an 
abjent  air*  to  Dona  Buphrasia's  en- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
arrival.  During  this  time*  his  eyes 
wandered  restlessly  round  the  apart*- 
ment,  as  though  in  search  of  something 
that  their  owner  felt  sure  of  ultimately 
finding.  Suddenly  his  attention  seemed 
fixed  by  a  large  matting  that  was 
usually  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
room*  but  was  now  rolled  op  in  an 
alcove.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  his 
wife's  countenance.  Her  pale  face 
grew  yet  paler  under  his  keen  search- 
ing gaze. 

**  Que  Denumiol*^  exclaimed  he 
with  a  sardonic  smile*  "  you  have  still 
that  old  matting  here  ?  I  am  weary 
ofthesightofit.'* 

And  in  an  instant*  and  before  his 
horror-stricken  wife  could  divine  bis 
purpose*  or  interfere  to  prevent  it| 
fiis  sabre  was  drawn  and  passed  thrice 
through  the  matting.  A  deep  groan 
was  heard,  the  stream  of  blood  passed 
through  the  woven  reeds  and  ran  over 
the  floor.  The  lady  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

Three  hours  afterwards  the  old 
officer  rede  Into  the  Carlist  lines  as  a 
deserter.  The  following  day  the  body 
of  Colonel  P.  was  privately  interred^ 
and  Dona  Euphrasia  entered  a  ooil* 
vent. 
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ICBRIVALB  ON  COLONIES  AND  COLONIZATION. 


By  the  eondition  of  hit  office^  the 
ProfeMor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Oxford  is  bound  to  publish  some  por- 
tion of  the  lectures  which,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties,  he  has 
deliTored  to  the  University.  To  this 
regulation  the  public  have  been  in- 
debted already  for  some  lucid  and 
beautiftil  disquisitions  of  Mr^nior; 
and  the  lectures  now  before  us,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause, 
will  not,  most  undoubtedly,  diminish 
their  sense  of  its  beneficial  conse- 
quences. They  contain  a  valuable 
accumulation  of  important  facts,  col- 
lected with  much  industry,  arranged 
with  admirable  method,  stated  with 
great  perspicuity,  and  reasoned  upon 
with  unusual  sagacity,  and  still  more 
unusual  candour.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
a  little  to  the  cre^t  of  Bir  Merivale — 
and  the  opinion  deriyes  strength  from 
the  many  examples  to  the  contrary 
which  may  be  found  among  modem 
writers — ^that  he  has  not  aspired  to  be 
'*  plus  sage  que  les  sages,**  that,  with- 
out neglectiug  theory,  he  has  appealed 
to  fact,  that,  instead  of  propounding 
crude  notions  with  dogmatical  conceit, 
he  has  kept  his  sounding-line  in  his 
hand,  and  heaved  the  lead  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  his  adventurous,  but 
well-considered  voyage. 

That  modesty  which  is  the  best 
result  of  extensive  learning,  joined  to 
a  manly  confidence  in  his  own  un- 
biassed and  enlightened  judgment, 
combine  to  render  this  work  an  admi- 
rable model  of  the  principles  which 
should  be  the  guide  of  such  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  research  and 
abili^  which  Mr  Merivale  has  proved 
to  be  consistent  with  the  other  less 
brilliant,  but  not  less  solid  and  useful 
qoalities  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
In  this  view  we  would  particularly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  to 
whom  the  work,  in  the  shape  of  lec- 
tures, was  originally  addressed,  the 
diligent  and  attentive  consideration  of 
this  valuable  treatise — cautious  with- 
out timidity,  learned  without  ostenta- 
tion, refined  without  excessive  sub- 
tlety, Mr  Merivale  presents  a  striking 
contrast  t(^ome  of  the  writers  which 
the  University  he  belongs  to  and 
adorns  has  of  late  produced.  A  kind 
of  epidemical  taint  seems  for  a  season 


to  have  poisoned  the  fountains  of  edu- 
cation. With  a  pedantry  and  igno- 
rance of  human  aiffairs,  which  would 
almost  disgrace  a  Poor- Law  Commis- 
sioner at  Somerset  House,  the  works 
to  which  we  allude  combine  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  most  ordinary 
rules  of  grammar  and  composition. 
Every  thing,  we  are  told,  answers 
some  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe.  The  only  one^  however, 
we  can  assign  to  this  trash — ^which 
Grub  Street,  in  its  rudest  state,  wonld 
have  scarcely  tolerated — ^is  that  which 
the  LacedsBmonians  endeavoured  to 
effect  when  they  pointed  to  a  drunken 
helot  as  the  most  effectual  aafeigoard 
against  intoxication.  Wo  hail,  there- 
fore, with  great  delight,  the  proof 
which  thb  work  afibrds,  that  soander 
and  healthier  principles  float  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Oxfora ;  and  we  will, 
without  further  preface,  lay  before 
our  readers  a  summary  of  its  contents, 
with  such  remarks  as  they  have  sug- 
gested to  us.  Perhaps,  to  a  general 
student,  the  sketch  of  the  actual  and 
past  condition  of  European  colonies 
will  be  found  the  most  attractive.  It 
is,  we  think,  impossible  even  for  the 
most  superficial  reader  to  peruse  this 
account  without  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  on  the  more  abstruse  topics 
which  Mr  Merivale  examines,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  diligence,  skill, 
and  judgment  with  which  this  part  of 
his  task  has  been  accomplished. 

In  his  review  of  the  state  of  Spani^ 
colonies,  Mr  Merivale,  after  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  to- 
wards the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
which,  when  the  first  fury  of  conquest 
had  overpast,  he  agrees  with  Keerm 
in  considering  as  more  humane  than 
that  of  any -other  European  govern- 
ment, proceeds  to  give  the  following 
account  of  their  commercial  policy: — 

**  The  traffic  of  the  mother  ooontry  was 
confined,  at  first,  to  the  ringle  port  of 
Seville ;  sfterwards  to  that  of  Cadiz.  It 
was  under  tiie  control  of  a  board,  lemed 
tbe  '  Casa  de  Contratadon,'  which  was 
•uhjected  to  the  direct  government  of  the 
crown.  Two  tqaadrone  were  auraaliy 
dispatched  —  the  '  galleons, '  noallv 
about  twelve  in  number,  to  the  port  of 
Carthagena    in     South     America;    the 
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*  Aota,*  of  about  ftftoen»  to  Verm  Cnis  ia  He  then  gr^yee  an  account  of  their 
M«zieo.  It  was  tbo  great  amonot  of  political  condition.  TheraUngprin- 
bnnaaM,  relatiyely  ipaakuig^  earned  on  ciple  of  Spain  in  the  government  of 
by  thoM  few  tsmU,  and  the  raddaa  acti.  her  dependencies  was  Jealonsj— her 
^Ujr  wmmomcated  to  eommeroe  during  single  object  was  the  maintenance  of 
tbe  bfief  transacUoDs  which  tuppUed  the  y^  authority.  For  this  purpose  a 
wtnu  of  a  whole  conUoeot--all  the  trade  machinery  was  employed  so  compU- 
of  the  empire  collected  as  ^t  were  in  one     ^^^j  ^„ j  -^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^j  ^ 

focuB— which  dauled  the  eyet  of  Euro-     ««j:w„-„  «««.»:^««  ^r^^  a         ^ 

pe«i  ob^irver^  and  occasioned  the  most  f'^'**"^  moUons  of  government,  and 
LlacioosideM  reepecting  the  amomit  of  !?  "^^f  "Ll'f^*"  or  Violent  exer- 
annual  exchange,  'lu.tunlly  msde.  The  Jw^"  of  strength  impracticable.^  Every 
Spaniard.,  it  is  oUenred  by  A.  Smith  .nd  ™»«^  *^*^  could  tend  to  activity  or 
by  Robertton,  while  they  tried  almost  »aep©ndenee— education,  enterprise, 
every  other  noetmrn  of  colonial  policy,  ^^^^y*.  ^^'^  Bedulously  discouraged, 
never  adopted  tbe  system  of  confining  ^>>f  picture  drawn  by  Humboldt  is  a 
their  trade  to  an  ezdnsiTe  company.  ^<dsive  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
But,  aa  Heeren  remarks  in  answer,  the  this  system  had  been  carried  :— 
monopoly  of  a  few  rich  houses  at  Serilla  u  i^  i^j,  Espagnoles  d^fendent  I'en- 
wa.  natwally  produced  by  these  restric  ^r^^  dans  les  possessions  Amfiricaines. 
uons^  a jrirtud  eompany,  tboqgh  not  ^  ^^^  Europ4en  qui  n'est  point  n6 
ao  deaignated  by  law.  was  in  fket  insd.  ^^^  ,^  P6nin.ule.  Les  moU  d'Euro- 
t.t«l ;  ADd  HamboUt  bears  witness  that  p^,„  ^j  d'Espagnols  sent  derenus 
^..1^  inon^wly  was  pracUcally  e^  .ynonymes  an  Mexiqoe  et  an  Perou; 
bllebad  in  Me^  by  a  liw  commereUl  „^  ,^,  ^abitans  de.  proTinces  elolgn^M 
houses,  whMdb  bought  up  and  retailed  the  ^^  j,  ,^  j^  ^  conceToIr  qu-il  y  i?t  dea 
rr*^  J'^J'  ^v^  i^srioan.  Europ^n.  qui  na  parieut  pa.  leur  tongue : 
b«i  to  buy  the  goo<U  of  the  mother  conn-  j,,  considdrent  eette  igno^  comme  una 
try,  or  tho^  which  the  importers  had  ^  ^  y^^^  extraction,  paree  qu'au. 

purcha^d  from  ^r^>^^  pnce  far  ^^  ^.^^  ^  „.  ,  j^  ^^^^  ;*,^ 
exceeding  thehr  yalues,  the  benefit  of  this  ^„  pe„pie  qui  ne  saehe  pas  TEspagnol. 
mouopoly  was  reserved  to  a  small  and  Connoissant  plus  rhiMoiridu  selai^Be 
privileged  class  .lone.  Bu ,  in  fact,  the  ^^y^  ^U^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^.j^^ 
trade  of  the  floU  and  galleons  wa.  .o  .„^„^  rE.pagne  condnue  i  ezercer 
utterly  inadequate  to  wpply  the  wanU  of  „„^  preponderance  prononcee  .ur  1.  re.to 
M>  vaat  a  population,  that,  until  the  ope-  ^,  I'Europe.  La  P6nintule  leur  parolt  la 
rauona  of  tbe  .muggier  began  to  redress  ^^^^  ^^  ^  civilisaUon  Europ^enne?' 
the  evil,  it  was  almost  destitute  of  Euro-  mi  c^  .  « 
pemn  commodities.  ^°®  Spanish  provinces  were  di- 

^  in  connexion  with  the  restrictions  ▼i<ied  into  nine  governments,  five  of 
oB  foreign  trade,  not  only  tbe  settlement,  which  were  within  the  torrid  zon^ 
bat  tho  viaila,  of  aU  foreigners  were  pro-  via.,  the  viceroyalties  of  New  6ra- 
hibised  more  strictly  than  in  China  or  nada  and  Pern,  and  the  <<  Capitanias 
Japan.  Tha  ponistameBt  of  the  strangers  Grenerales"  of  Guatimala,  Porto  Rico, 
who  ware  foond  in  the  eolonias  was  at  and  the  Caraccas.  The  four  others, 
first  death  -  in  later  times,  perpetual  im-  the  viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and 
prtoonBMBt.  Spaniards  thamwlye.  might  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Capitanias  Gene- 
oot  visit  tlMm  without  royal  UoenM,  and  rgiei  of  Chili  and  the  Havannah,  ia 
thia  waa  anally  only  grsntod  for  a  limited  ^^  i^i^  of  ^bich  the  Floridas  wero 
tSaaa,  wnleas  in  the  case  of  tho.e  who  went  included,  were  beyond  the  tropics  or 
eitt  to  bold  government  office.^  Even  as  j^  ^y^^  temperate  zones, 
late  aa  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen-         ^y^  ^  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 

tury,tbelandingofaB^tonveMelonthe     ^^     J^  .  ^  ^  ^ 


de^ototoieland  Of  Juan  Fermmdes  to  refit,  ^^es  or  cwtes.     The  shades  of  thia 

and  the  appearance  of  an  English  whaler  *  rv        ''"•'^'      *"''     X^y 

in  the  ScSth  Seas,  were  ocLrrences  of  °l"J"»  ^""^I^^^u^  the  language 

euAcient  importanc^  to  require  a  long  re-  ^^  the  colouist  with  the  most  accurate 

port  from  thTdceroy  of  Peru,  and  the  re-  Precision  th^  European  vanity  oonld 

prinand  or  cashiering  of  sereral  officers.  «nfirgest.       Seven-eighths    of    thMO 

«  Internal  eommeree  between  the  pro-  «astes  in  New  Spain  consisted  of  the 

eeinee^  to  complete  the  picture,  wssprobi-  mestizos,    sprung    from    the    white 

hitedalmostaseffectaaUy  as  foreign  trade."  (Creole  or  European)  ai^  thecopper- 


•  New.  Espagne,  iv.  288. 
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cokmrcd  tiM6:  The  ebild  of  H  negro 
and  Itidini  waft  termed  chitte.  The 
auUttoes  were  ttalf  effspriog  Itf  the 
white  Qiftn  «nd  negro  wotfaan.  The 
descendants  of  a  negro  and  mnlfttttf 
woniani  or  of  ft  negro  and  ft  ehidO^ 
were  termed  aattibo.  The  quartetoons 
eane  front  the  white  mtn  and  mnlatto 
woman—- the  qainteroon  frdtti  the 
qnarterbon  woman  and  ft  white— here 
the  dhtinetlon  cefts^^  the  child  of  a 
white  and  quinteroon  !i  whit^;  Thoie 
nnions  bf  whil^h  children  ftre  pro- 
ditced  more  de^pljr  cblonred  than  thei^ 
mother  ftre  called  enipHatieally  saltft 
ftiras^leaps  bftckward.  By  the  lft# 
of  the  mother  conntry  the  Indians 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute 
pupilage,  ^ot  only  were  tbey  exclude^ 
in  common  with  the  .other  natives,  of 
those  regions  .from  aU  political  infla- 
ence«  but  in  the  most  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life  their  competence  tp 
manage  their  own  affairs  was  limited 
to  the  most  insignificant  objects.  By 
the  introduction  df  this  systehiy  t6 
which  no  parallel  can  be  Ibnnd  in  his^ 
tory,  thonsands  nf  hnman  beiiigs,  pos- 
sessed of  citil  rights,  yfet  iticapablK  df 
dltil  fttiictidnl,  hdnfinally  fbee;  tr^t  Ih 
i^ftlity  d^fendent>  Vere  disftbled  flhofai 
|being  J)artiefe  tb  atiy  coiltraet  (no 
puedeh  tratar  f  6otitratar)  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  Helpless  bdnfla^6 
and  imbecility* 

Those  immense  possessioiisy  siir- 
"passitl^  in  tha^niiude  the  ^mpir^  of 
Russia  oi-thg  Bfiti^h  doihidionsih  thb 
Ea^t,  stretching  oTl*f  1900  leftgneS, 
frorh  Cape  St  S^Bastifth  to  the  Btrftits 
of  Magellan,  fH)ih  the  37th  deg:ree  df 
north  to  the  41H  degrbfc  ot'sohth  latl. 
tiide,  were  goVern^d .  ftlihost  ezeln- 
sitcly  by  fofeignbrs.  TIk*  corfuptioh 
of  tiibse  authorities  -knS  sedoifd^d  by 
the  plague  df  ft  laty,  debautshed;  and 
6Tt|$br»tltiou8  pHe&thood^fth  Imin^nife 
paH  df  thb  revbtitl^^  6f  Few  Sbftih 
was  in  their  hands,  and  their  ndmoei^ 
ahioufat^d  to  ft  «ltth  pftrt  bf  the  ihha- 
bitatits  of  Spknisfa  AtheHcft.  The 
bourftge>  steadiness,  dhd  Hagftclty  bf 
the  old  Casliliaii  rftce  were  bzfehanged 
for  ajmthy  fthd  cbwardice.  The 
Creole  inhabitftnts  'Wefe  steeped  in 
habits  ^till  moi-e  fgndminipns  and 
depldrftbtb;  afad  i^Beil  the  Bourbon 
dydhsty  ftdc^ddd  the  throne  of  Spafh, 
the  AhibHofth  [IrdTinces  had  snnli  into 
a  state  of  al^ect  sloth  and  almost  hope- 
less degradation. 

Such  a  state  of  thiDg%i  hoi^ereri 


oonld  not  always  codtinn^*    The  ir- 


rdsistlbto  eiiet^ies  Of  eomiiieree  had 

ftmnd  the  frieMS  of  applying  the 

Taribtti  Wftnts,  in  Soihdde^refl  ftt  least, 

df  the  itihftbitftnts  df  thoib  ^m  f«gion§, 

lii  spite  df  ftll  the  batflM  wh^h  so 
famdh  carb  had  Bebd  employ^  to  fdr- 
tify,  and  so  inuch  Iftbonr  to  maintidn. 
The  poticv  of  the  Aiistnah  monarclis 
was  slowly,  indeed,  and  cautiously, 
but  finally  abandon^  by  the  new  dy- 
nasty. The  richness  of  the  soil  and 
the  exuberance  of  its  l)idden  treasures 
— advantages,  which  the  folly  of  man, 
though  it  might  for  a  time  suspend, 
could  not  altogether  annihilate — ^begaa 
to  overcome  the  reetndnts  of  Imrbarous 
legislation. 

Charles  the  Third  towered  tfaeduties 
on  nlerehandtee,  and  abrogated  some 
of  thb  inost  Irksome  fbrmalities  te 
Which  the  merchftnt  wad  obHged  to 
submit.  He  opened  the  comtneree  of 
Cuba;  PoKO  tiitoi  HlSpaniol^,  Loui- 
Siftnft,  and  Cattlpeachy,  to  the  ports 
of  S^tille,  Ckrthag^nft;  Alicant,  Bar- 
celbu^,  Corunn^l,  San^nder,  and  Gi- 
job.  tn  1778,  impf-ovedibnts  in  Mexico, 
Guatimkla,  Vefaeziiela,  and  La  Plata, 
advahced  with  k  continually  accele- 
rating pace ;  and  had  wiser  councils 
bee.n  adopted  in  Spain,  nad  the  hostile 
feelings  engendered  by,  difierence  of 
rank  and  colour  been  allayed,  had  the 
official  patronage  of  America  bees 
eonfided  to  pnter  and  more  adequate 
hands,  and  had  not  ifae  soil  of  Spain 
heMlf  been  vidlftled  by  an  invading 
ftrray,  Mr  Merivale  thinksi  that  the 
flsg.  Which  the  Spftfaitfh  people  npheM 
With  idch  herdtc  mtefgy  In  the  old 
Wdfid^  Riight  fitm  hftf e  floated  over 
fhb  sbdnei^  of  itt  adbi^M  ipl^hdonr  hi 
then^W. 

^*  Tjn^que  Biia»  stares  1    Priaiiiiqae  arx 
i^a  mailers ! " 

6e  th!§,  ho%erer,  a^  H  mfty,  dbe 
thing  at  Ibast  ifi  certain,  thtt  the  his- 
tory of  Spftin  and  Her  ^blititSal  ctiil- 
aren  is  pregnant  with  llie  most  iifipdr- 
ti^nt  ana  salutary  lessons,  ^he  domi- 
nions acquired  by  such  forodigioos 
efforts  Qf  civil  policy  s^d  military  skill, 
established  at  such  infinite  hazards, 
and  cemented  by  such  torrents  of 
blood>  wasted  away  in  the  Tain  at- 
tempt to  gratify  the  pride  of  prince% 
the  Itaory  bf  prieetsy  the  innmnftrable 
vices  of  a  long  train  of  weak,  corrupt, 
and  rapacious  ministers.  By  the  re- 
eorda  of  the  costom-honse  at  Seville, 
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it  appears  that  in  the  tpaoe  of  iev«nty* 

&>ar  jean»  the  kings  of  Spain  had 

drawn  into  that  conntr/i  from  Ame* 

rica^   a  sam  in  gold  anBonating  to 

Biael/*oBe  miUioDs   sterling*      Tho 

aDDual  rdturas  of  Aaerita  to  Spain# 

(ia  thm  begioning  of  the  18th  century^) 

rather  emseedad  thsik  fell  short  often 

nilUioiui  sterling.     If  Charles  V.,  Vl^ 

stead  of  laying  the  foundation  of  an 

nnirersal  nionarcfat»  had  littended  to 

these  domlnioiis ;  If,  instead  of  endea- 

Tourijig  to  redact  the  Netherlands 

— ^to  tottqner  England — to  overcome 

France — to  enslave  ItaJy»  to  annex 

Portugal  to  his  emjpire,  rhillp  11.  had 

aimed  ai  developing  the  incredible 

resources    which    were    l^timatel/ 

within  his  reach^  Spain  might  have 

eclipeedy  in  might  and  splendour,  all 

the  enpires  whish  ancient  or  modern 

story  haa  deserlbed.    But  to  disturb 

the  peftoe  of  other  countries^  these  mo* 

nareha  faasteacd  the  ruin  of  their  owa 

—to  obtain  tribute  thej  pieveiiled 

traffic««ito  teeure  the  ti^ashres  of  the 

new  world  they  diseonfaged  indns* 

try  in  the  old;  while  Spanish  hostility 

raised  Englattd  and  Holland  to  gran<> 

deur  and  opnlencoy  laying  in  one  the 

fonndatioa  of  that  tnaritime  snfieno- 

rity  which  she  has  eve)r  sfttce  ma!n- 

tainedj  and  enabling  the  other  to  ae- 

quire  a  factitious  importance  which 

has  not  yet  altogether  passed  away. 

The  utter  ruin  of  Spanish  prospe- 
rity was  bequeathed  by  Philip  XL  as 
a  duty  to  his  successors ;  and  in  spite 
of  ezperienoe^  in  spite  of  reason*  in 
spite  of  suffering*  it  was  exeeuted 
with  foadf  persevering*  and  desperate 
fidelity.  Sttch  were  the  kings  of  Spain 
— die  eeoui^gee  of  Uieir  friends-^the 
stewards  of  their  enemies-«-without 
fleets*  though  in  their  dominienB  tbe 
sun  ne%e)r  set*>'^withont  eoumeree* 
though  their  colonies  litre  the  fliost 
magiiffieent  the  irotld  had  seeni-^lni- 
potent*. though  their  power  "W^as  abso- 
lute— and  beggars*  though  riches  that 
mock  calculation  Wefe  at  their  com- 
mand. 

Inaccessible,  indeed*  ana  indocile* 
must  be  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  these 
evente  hate  aflbrded  no  instmetieti. 

Cabai  aad  Porto  Rieoy  andtfae  Phi- 
Ifpptae  IslaiMls*  in  Asia*  ars  now  the 
sole  «olottiai  remains  of  that  oaee 
nighty  eniplM.  The  Philippiaes*  as 
Mr  MeriTale  observes*  hardly  ihll 
within  the  deftditioii  of  a  eoloay .  But 
Cabai.  thMO  itieoaimeree  was  enftaa- 


ehued  in  1809>  and  Porto  Riooi  whieh 
In  1830  contained  46>000  free  labour* 
ers*  Dossessiag  no  land  of  their  own^ 
bid  fair*  from  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
a  virgin  soil*  as  well  as  from  other 
pauses*  to  obtain  a  pre-eminence  in 
West  Indian  traffic,  which  no  mercan- 
tile precautions  will  long  be  able  to 
Gounteraot. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  in  Ame* 
rica  were  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the 
Spaniards*though  prodigious  If  the  pro^. 
portion  between  them  and  the  mother 
country  be  eonsldercd->^Brssil>if  we  ifr* 
elude  the  wholedistriet  onoeelaimed hj 
the  Portuguese) being 800 tlmeses large 
te  Portugal.   They  were  the  fhilts  of 
that  spirit  of  trade  and  dlseove^y  which 
displayed  Itself  in  Poftugal  dnf ing  the 
l5th  century*  when  every  enterprizft 
Was  carried  oil  with  vigour*  and  every 
expedition  wils  rewahled  with  success* 
Thus  Portugal*  hitherto  so  inconsider- 
able among  the  nations  of  Europe* 
began  to  take  the  lead  among  them 
all ;  and  from  creeping  along  the  shores 
of  Africa  with  a  few  vessels*  her  fleeti 
began  to  stretch  to  the  East  Indies* 
and  to  grasp  that  trade  which  was  the 
object  of  AlexaUder's  ambition.    Im- 
mense riches*  vast  armies*  numerous 
fleets*  prodigious  commerce*  boyoUd 
any  thing  that  had  ever*  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  European  power*  were  the 
return  for  those  splendid  and  magnani- 
mous exertions.    But  when*  owing  to 
the  fatal  expedition  of  Sebastian*  Por- 
tugal became  a  SpaUtbh  province*  all 
virtue*  generosity,  or  concern  for  the 
public  good,  were  extinguished  aiUong 
Its  inhabitants.     A  few  private  famf 
lies  acquired  an  infamous  opulence  by 
the  ruin  of  their  country  ;  while  the 
t)utch  stripped  the  Portuguese  of  their 
empire  in  Ine  E&st  Indies,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  dominions 
In  Brazil.    And  though,  when  Portu- 
gal recovered  her  independence,  she 
regained  possession  of  Brazil*  the  taint 
of  Spanish  policy  still  continued  to 
infect  her  councils*  the  tide  of  her 
commerce  was  turned  into  the  bosom 
of  a  few  monopolists*  the  desire  6f 
extendiUg  the  regal  power  predottd- 
nated  in  her  councils*  ai^d  the  spiHt 
was   quenched  for  ever  wluch  had 
mSde  the  Portuguese  a  ffteat  people* 
and  their  dominions  a  mighty  empire. 
In  1807  freedom  of  trade  was*  by  the 
interfertaoe  of  the  English  govem- 
menU  establish^  in  Bratil  i  and  not- 
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withstaDding  a  great  falling  off  la  the 
produce  of  her  miiies»  the  progress 
of  that  country^  daring  the  last  thirty 
yearsy  has  beea  rapid  and  astonishing. 

''Bat,"  Mys  Mr  MeriTiley  **  her  prospects, 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  are  soffi- 
ciently  gloomy.  The  repid  incresse  of 
wealth  hMUDforinnately  silenced  thoToice 
of  policy  and  humanity,  wiiich,  in  the  last 
oentory,  were  no  where  more  willingly 
listened  to  than  in  Portugal,  and  the  ez- 
tenaion  of  the  stave  trade  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  wealth. 
Hence  cruelty  and  licentioasness,  and  the 
other  vices  of  slavery,  once  confined  to  the 
gr«at  seaports,  seem  to  be  cormptiog  the 
Brasilian  character,  even  in  the  remotest 
districts.  The  slaves  are  every  where  out- 
nombering  the  free  enltivaton;  the  colour- 
ed freemen  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  whites ;  and  this  latter  class  of  mixed 
population.— no  less,  it  is  said,  than  600,000 
in  number,  out  of  five  or  six  millions  In 
all — endowed  with  physical  strength  and 
'  mental  energy  far  more  abundantly  than 
the  degenerate  Creole  race,  seems  to 
threaten  the  present  frame  of  society  with 
more  immediate  danger  than  awaits  it 
from  the  slaves  themselves.  *' 

The  colonies  of  the  Dutch  are  now 
of  little  importance.  The  French- 
American  colonies,  important  and  ex- 
tensive as  they  then  were^  now  con- 
sut  of  CayenDOf  and  three  not  very 
important  islands,  notwithstanding 
the  burdens  to  which  the  French  Go- 
Ternment  once  submitted  for  their 
support^  amounting  to  two  millions 
annually — a  sum  which,  as  the  French 
Were  without  any  maritime  power 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  must  be 
considered  as  altogether  flung  away. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  blood  and  treasure  which 
France  is  now  lavishing  amid  the 
sands  of  Africa,  may  furnish  her  citi- 
zens with  equal  cause  for  mortifica- 
tion and  regret.  Thus  it  is,  that 
national  vanity  assumes  the  airs  of 
wisdom ;  and  while  tossing  its  cap 
and  ball  with  infantine  folly,  terms 
the  destructive  pastime  patriotism, 
and  summons  the  universe  to  look  on 
and  admire.  We  quote  a  striking 
passage  fh>m  Mr  Burke*s  European 
settlements,  in  which  the  character  of 
the  nations  we  have  mentioned  and 
its  effect  upon  those  Colonies,  is  por- 
trayed with  uncommon  Tigour  and 
fidelity. 

**  There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  pro- 


[Atjg. 

that  expression,  of  the  seversl  EnrapesB 
nations  who  act  upon  the  stage  of  Ame- 
rica. The  Spaniard,  proad,  lasy,  and 
magnificent,  has  an  ample  waUL  in  which 
to  expitiate  ;  a  soft  dimate  io  indulge  his 
love  of  ease,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  to  procure  him  all  those  laxuries 
his  pride  demands,  but  which  his  lasinen 
would  refuse  him. 

**  The  Portuguese,  naturally  indigent  at 
home,  and  enterprising  rather  than  indus- 
trious abroad,  has  gold  and  diamonds  as 
the  Spaniard  has,  wants  them  as  he  does, 
but  possesses  them  in  a  more  nsefid  though 
a  less  ostentatious  manner. 

'*  The  English,  of  a  reasoning  dispod- 
tlon,  thoughtful  and  cool,  and  SMn  of 
bunneu  rather  than  of  great  industry, 
impatient  of  much  fruitless  labour,  abhor, 
rent  of  restraint,  and  lovers  of  a  country 
life,  have  a  lot  which  indeed  produees 
neither  gold  nor  silver ;  hot  they  hare  a 
large  tract  of  a  fine  continent,  a  noble  field 
for  the  exerdae  of  agriculture,  and  anffideot 
to  fnmiah  their  trade  without  laying  them 
under  great  diiBcolties.  Intolerant  as 
they  are  of  the  moat  useful  reatnmts^ 
their  commerce  flourishes  from  the  free- 
dom every  man  has  of  pursuing  it  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  ideas,  and  directing  his  life 
after  his  own  fashion. 

**  The  French,  active,  lively,  enterpri- 
sing, pliable,  and  politic,  and  though  chan- 
ging their  pursuits,  always  pursuing  the 
present  object  with  esgemesa,  are  not« 
withstanding  tractable  and  obedient  to 
rules  and  laws,  which  bridle  their  dispod- 
tions,  and  wind  and  turn  them  to  proper 
courses.  This  people  have  a  country 
where  more  is  to  be  effected  by  managing 
the  iwople  than  by  cultivating  the  ground; 
where  a  peddling  eommerce,  that  requires 
constant  motion,  flonriahes  more  than 
agriculture  or  a  regnbr  traffic;  where 
they  have  difficulties  which  keep  them 
alert  by  struggling  with  them ;  and  where 
their  obedience  to  a  wise  govenmeat 
serves  them  for  persond  wisdom.  In  the 
islands  the  whole  Is  the  work  of  their 
policy,  and  a  right  turn  their  gOYommeot 
haa  taken. 

**  The  Dutch  have  got  a  rock  or  two 
on  which  to  display  the  mirades  of  fru- 
gality and  diligence,  (which  are  their  vir. 
tues,)  and  on  which  they  hare  exerted 
these  virtues,  and  shown  these  mizadcs.*' 

In  his  examination  of  the  history 
of  British  colonies^  the  almost  bound- 
less scope  and  variety  of  hia  subjeet 
have  compelled  Mr  Merivale  to  pur- 
sue a  different  course  from  that  which 
he  has  adopted  in  treatuag  of  the  co- 
lonies of  otner  countries*    Hia  otject 


Tidence  in  casting  the  parts,  if  1  msy  use    has  been  <'to  iiidicAte  cUeflj  tbofio 
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faets  which  will  be  of  value  as  exam-  nomical  history  of  the  West  Indies  in 
pies,  which  may  senre  as  tests  of  doc-  general.  At  each  epoch  in  that  his- 
triaes  hereafter  to  be  considered  as  tory^we  see  the  same  causes  producing 
indications  of  a  policy  to  be  recom-  almost  identical  effects.  The  open- 
mended  or  to  be  ayoided ;"  and  his  fng  of  a  fresh  soil,  with  freedom  of 
work  expands^  into  a  scientific  discus-  trade,  gives  a  sadden  stimulus  to  set. 
BioQ  of  propositions  which  comprehend  tlement  and  industry ;  the  soil  is  co- 
under  them  a  vast  variety  of  pheno-  vered  with  free  proprietors,  and  a 
mens.  Blr  Merivale  justly  considers  general  but  rude  prosperity  prevails, 
that  Great  Britain,  the  first  mannfac  Then  follows  a  period  of  more  careful 
taring  country,  and  that  which  en-  cultivation,  during  which  estates  are 
grosses  the  greatest  share  of  the  oonsolidated,  gangs  of  slaves  succeed 
carrying  trade  of  the  globe,  can  gain  to  communities  of  freedom,  the  rough 
bat  little  from  her  colonies  in  return  commonwealth  is  formed  into  a  most 
for  the  prodigious  sacrifices  she  makes  productive  factory.  But  fertility  di- 
in  their  behalf.  minishea  ;  the  cost  of  production 
«  Wc  might  draw  maoy  articles  of  raw  augments ;  slave  labour,  always  dear, 
produce  cheaper  and  better  from  other  becomes  dearer  by  the  increased  diffi^ 
eottotriee  than  from  oar  colonies;  there-  C^d^J  of  supporting  it:  new  settle- 
fore,  so  long  as  their  produce  is  protected,  ments  are  occupied,  new  sources  of 
we  are  taxed  for  their  benefit.  Bat  it  production  opened :  the  older  colonies, 
my  be  qneationcd,  whether  any  of  the  nnable  to  maintain  a  ruinous  competi- 
eoi&moditlei  they  reqaire  from  Europe,  tion,  even  with  the  aid  of  prohibitions, 
except  some  few  articiei  which  we  do  not  afler  a  period  of  suffering  and  diffi- 
ud  cannot  produce,  coold  be  obtained  by  culty,  fall  back  into  a  secondary  state, 
them  cheaper  or  better  from  any  other  in  which  capital,  economy,  and  in- 
souree  than  from  oorselTes.  Consequently  creased  skill,  make  up,  to  a  certain 
Uiej  are  no  longer  taxed  for  onrs,  except  extent  only,  for  the  invaluable  advan- 
in  one  or  two  unimportant  parUeolart.  tages  which  they  have  lost.  Thus 
When  ti»  navigation  laws,  a.  far  as  re-  ^^  ^ave  seen  the  Windward  Islands 
gards  the  colonies,  were  greatly  modified  niaintaining,  at  one  period,  a  numer- 

"^i^lT  *~i  ^'^"SV^  ^^^I'l  ons  white  ^pulation V«iftcrwards  im- 
of  the  edony  trade  en«i«l.  Thing,  had  porting  numerous  slaves,  and  supply, 
found,  ofthemselTBS,  that  level  which  those  Y  i  «.  n  au  au  .  i:  i».  ^  ^ 
U-^ere  intended  io  maintain  artificially.  "^^  *^P^»*/"  *^«  then  limited  con- 
It  is  impo«dble  to  coneeWe  a  more  direct  w«"Ptlon  of  Europe.  We  have  seen 
contrut  than  that  which  exists  between  Jam«ca  rise  on  their  decay,  and  go 
the  British  colonial  poMcy  of  late  years  "iw^gn  precisely  the  same  stages  of 
sad  that  of  oor  ancestors.  They  ctred  for  existence.  ^  We  have  seen  how  St 
the  most  part  litUe  or  nothing  about  the  Domingo,  in  its  turn,  greatly  eclipsed 
utemal  government  of  dieir  colonies,  and  Jamaica  ;  but  St  Domingo  was  cut  off 
kept  them  in  subjection,  in  order  to  de-  by  a  sudden  tempest,  and  never  at- 
rive  certain  supposed  commercial  advan-  tuned  to  the  period  of  decline.  Lastly, 
tsges  from  them.  We  give  them  com-  we  have  seen  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
nerdal  advantages  and  tax  ourselves  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  after  so  many 
their  benefit,  in  order  to  give  them  an  centuries  of  comparative  neglect  and 
iaiercst  in  remaining  under  our  supremacy,  rude  productiveness,  start  all  at  once 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  govern*  into  the  first  rank  among  exporting 
bg  them."  oonntries,  and  flourish  like  the  exu- 
After  pointing  out  the  effect  pro-  berant  crops  of  their  own  virgin  soil ; 
dnoed,  first,  by  the  abolition  of  the  while  our  islands,  still  rich  in  capital, 
slave  trade,  and  recently,  by  slave  but  for  the  most  part  exhausted  in 
Isboor  in  the  colonies,  the  ^minished  fertility  and  deficient  in  labour,  were 
produce  of  our  West  Indian  islands  struggling  by  the  aid  of  their  accumu- 
aod  the  increased  dlflScnlty  of  produo-  lating  wealth  against  the  encroaching 
tioD,  which,  owing  to  the  comparative  principle  of  decay.  The  life  of  arti- 
exbanstion  of  the  soil,  prevails  among  flcial  and  anti-social  communities  msy 
them,  Mr  Merivale  bids  us  "  pause  be  brilliant  for  a  time;  bnt  it  is  neces- 
for  a  moment  to  refiect  on  the  remark-  sarily  a  brief  one,  and  terminates 
able  ndfformity  with  which  events  either  by  rapid  decline,  or  still  more 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  eco-  rapid  revolution,  when  the  laboriO|2£]y 
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OB  iti  own  real  ground,  thmj  caanot 
be  eonCent  without  Bwintaining  that  thf 
oonntry  gains  bf  it  in  the  ioimediate 
course  of  commersial  tr«psaetions,  as  wdl 
ea  in  respect  of  the  mainbenaoce  of  the 
national  defence  and  supremai^.  And  those 
whose  reason  could  qot  be  peraqaded  of 
the  reality  of  the  coniiaerci^  gMn»  have 
long  had  to  »ubmit  to  the  inipulation  of  en> 
tertaining  npycl  theories  fod  uo-^ngllah 
sentiments ;  as  if  the  economical  defence 
of  ^e  system  were  necessarily  involved  in 
the  political,  and  the  principles  of  Maltbia 
and  Ricardo  were  inseparably  connected 
with  those  of  Franklin  and  Bentham.  You, 
I  am  sure»  will  learn  to  despise  this  foolish 
and  vulgar  outcry.  There  Is  no  novelty  in 
the  pUiia  and  simple  argnmenta  which 
show  the  mischief  of  rtstrictiona  on  trade ; 
but  if  they  were  novels  they  would  not  be 
(he  less  cogenL  There  is  nothing  us- 
English  ifk  pointing  out  the  IMi  th«S  Eng< 
l^nd  auiers  a  certain  loss  by  the  naainte- 
pence  of  »  particular  system ;  bat  if  it 
WPre  otherwise,  loss  of  ooantir  U  a  pooc 
9«ibstitiite  in  enquiry  fpr  losa  of  Imth. 

^  But  these  aie  ooosidetatjons  whieii 
neied  but  little  coneem  us  neir.  The  rapid 
tide  of  suUuMry  ev»nt«  je  canfing  as 
inevitably  paat  that  point  U  which  the 
maintenaiioe  of  eoJonial  qrstesw  and  nari- 
gatioA  Uwa  was  pnctieable,  whether  it 
were  deairabb  or  no.  We  are  boree  help- 
leasiy  along  with  the  oumnt;  we  may 
straggle  and  protest,  and  vuxuA  why  the 
barriers  whidi  aaeient  fioMthiougbt  had 


ooBatmated  props  of  their  wealth  ^yo 
way*  as  they  sometimes  da^  in  suddaa 

foio. 

Aecording  to  an  arttele  in  M^Cul« 

loch's  Commercial   Diotionary^   the 

eoBsompdoB  of  sugar  by  fiuropaan 

Bations  ia  1S88,  (the  Ust  year  of  sla-* 

very  In  the  British  islands,)  amounted 

to  660,000  tons*.-of  which  the  Bnglisb 

Wcstlndlaeolonles  fumuhed  100,000, 

the  iCauritius  80»000«  the  East  Indies 

60,000,  Gnbaand  Porto  Rico  110,000, 

Brazil  75>000,  other  European  e^e^ 

nies  95,600. 

M  Hie  amoopt  of  that  expenditure  which 

Great  Britain  is  annually  called  en  to 

iiicar  in  behalf  of  her  colonies,  over  and 

above  their  own  revenues,  although  it  haa 

been  much  exaggerated   by  opposers  of 

the  colonial  system,  is  still  very  great.   By 

a  Pariiamentavy  paper  of  the  seaaioo   of 

1685,  it  appears  that  the  total  oharga  on 

o«  rsvenae,  on  aeeonnt  of  their  military, 

naval,  and  civil  establishmeBtf,  amounted 

to  ^3,360,000.     To  this  m«at  be  Mded, 

in  fakasss,  the  annual  loss  to  this  /eoontry 

eooasioned,  as  before  explained,  by  the 

coionisl  BsonopoUee,  chiefly  those  of  sqgar 

and  timber,  which  is  estimsted  by  Sir  H. 

Pamell,  hi  his  worii  on  Financial  Beform^ 

appsrsntly  on  reasonable  groundsi  at  iyfo 

millions  more,  s^d  the  charge  which  we 

have  recently  incfirired  for  the  liberation 

of  our  colonial  slaves  is  no^  less  than 

^600,000  or  ^700,000  per  annum.     If 

we  were  to  add  to  these  sums  the  cost  of     aaiecd  againet  the  alieam,  now  bead  like 

the  wars  of  which  our  colonies  have  fur- 
nished the  direct  cause,  the  account  against 

98  would  be  enormous  indeed," — P.  236. 
^  But  this  is  a  digression  from  my  pre- 

sent  subject,  though  it  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered an  inapposite  mie,  when  it  ia  re^ 

Bcmbered  how  large  a  portion  of  oar  wan 

of  the  last  oentory  were  vndertaken  ehieiy 

with  llie  view  of  protecting  and  atrength* 
eaiag  that  very  trade,  with  our  eolwiias 

whioh,  I  have  eadeaflroanad  to  show  yon, 

we  wese  crippling  and  during  all  the 

while  hy  the  maalfold  restraints  of  ^or 

prohibiitiTe  ay«MP«    And  the  triw  ground 

on  whioh  that  system  is  still  defe^ed  hy 

auoy  of  ^ts  supporters  is,  that  the  CavQur 

tbPS#fford#d  to  the  colonies  (for  the  effect 

of  the  s^rstem,  as  I  hare  e9deaToared  to 

poin^  ,ou^  is  now  ^Umost  confined  to  ^he 

affording  Isaroj^r  to  them)  tends  to  keep 

them  in  Aonneippn  with  the  mother  coun^ 

try;  a  notion  which  I  do  not  believe  to 

be  well  founded,  but  which,  if  it  be^  affords 

indeed  a  political  jus^cation  for  m^ntain- 

ing  the  system,  but  not  an  economical  one. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  its  supporters  watt 

not  be  satisfied  with  putting  its  vindication 


before  its  violence;  but  we 
ehaage  our  deatiay«      The  monopoly  of 
the  West  India  islands  cannot  stand;  snd 
ks  &11  wiU  be  followed  by  the  cf«eh  of 
duMo  minor  monopolies  wUch 
along  with  it;  for  the  bimnches  of 
colonial  system  wene  needy 
with  each  other.     And  when 
gone,  the  same  euiious  resak  wiU  fiiHov 
which  has  ettended  Ike  overthrow  of  so 
aiany  other  insiitntions  end  mjtUam,  po- 
Utioel  and  intetteetnid,  whidh  h^jm  held  tar 
their  respective  periods  a  poweHhl  away 
Qy^r  the  nupds  of  men.    vUl  thettMaorMs 
which  have  bee;»  fopnded  on  i^  )ky  induc- 
tion, or  praised  on  baseless  asavmptlone,  in 
f^der  to  support  it, — all  the  volume  of 
Statistii^  faots,  tortured  in^o  arguments — 
alj  the  record^  of  jtbe  eloquence  <^  the 
reasoning  b^  wldch  it  has  been  defended, 
which  once  were  ip  vog^e  with  the  noiU 
lion,  which   swayed  senates  and  silenced 
captious  objectors,  and  governed  and  de> 
lifted  the  public  miod-^will  pafS  wilii  it 
into  nothinpiess,  or  speak  to  as  as  it  were 
in  a  dead  language.     Let  ns  look  back  a 
few  years,  and  ask  where  are  the  mono* 
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meots  of  ail  tiM  ipal  and  ingenoUjr  which 
was  ooe«  vanUd  in  defeoct  of  tha  •Uy9* 
trad^  ?  or  of  the  Stuart  succei^ion  ?  of  ii^ 
opposing  the  miligatipo  of  th^  pen#l  cQdo  ? 
BavM  tQgf»9lMiC  «iU»  thu  le^nipg  w^icl) 
was  expended  on  the  topics  of  witchcraft, 
alcbtfuf ,  aatrolog/y  and  (he  Ptolt msBap  sys- 
tem.  I  do  pot  make  theis  cprnpariaona  14 
aoj  fop^ppg  or  critical  ipirit,  1^^  marelf 
from  the  iUaa tration  tbej  a^Qrd  pf  th9  de- 
pasdenca  of  that  ?aoity  of  vfoitlioa,  ^h« 
ieme  of  bnnuin  spefsnlationi,  oa  thp  flwabi- 
Uty  of  thp  f|i|>japt  or  Iha  pauia  which  gifov 
orlgiii  tp  them.  W^  ftapd  m  r9fp«6l  of 
eeooomical  philofophyi  af  vel|  as  othoir 
natter^  on  tba  very  Yf rge  of  time,  Ntveail 
two  dia^iiiet  ccaa*  I  dp  not  wj  th»t  fre  arp 
wisor  tha«  pur  predacessors ;  but  cireiimr 
sUoctf  li«ya  thrftVQ  a  nay  light  on  th# 
•ii|^iect*]natt0ir  »(  our  studiea;  and  what- 
ever ^corias  may  pccnpy  the  thoughta  of 
a  fotore  ganaratioBy  pf  one  thing  we  may 
be  aure — that  tbp  shadowy  argnmaptp  bjF 
whi^  commercial  prohibiUoni  have  been 
90  long  defended,  will  be  rememhtred  on)y 
aa  ingippioiia  and  worthleaa  fiMputatiopi  en 
imagioaiy  pfipmlsea."— P.  237* 

*f  Tho  fttodamaatal  idea  of  the  old^ 
Britiab  aolonial  policy  appeara  to  bava 
bccn«  Mutt  wherever  a  man  want>  he  caj;- 
ried  with  him  U>P  righls  of  nA  6ng!ifb- 
man.  whatcvj^r  these  were  supposed  tq  be. 
In  tne  rei^o  of  James  I.  the  slate  doclriqe 
was,  that  mo»t  popular  rights  were  usur- 
pations ;  and   the    colonists    of  Virg!nU| 
aent  ont  under  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment|    were   therefore  placed  under  that 
degree  of  control  which  the  state  believed 
itself  aathorised  to  exercise  at  home.    The 
Poritana  exalted  eivit  franchise  to  a  repub- 
lican pitch ;  their  colonies  were  therefore 
repuUicaD ;  there  waa  no  auch  notion  aa 
tbiu  of  an  intermediate  stale  of  tutelage^ 
or  aemi- liberty.     Hence  the  entire  absence 
of  aolieitude,  on  the  part  of  the  mpther 
coQBtry,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  go- 
vernment  of  the  colonies,  iirosa  not  aUo- 
gather  from  neglect,  but  partly  from  prin- 
ciple.    This  ia  remarkably  proved  by  the 
fact,  tl^at  repreaentativp  goverpm* At  wap 
seldom  expressly  granted  |n  tl^^  early  cl)ar- 
teff  f  it  was  aasn^ed  ^y  the  colpn}stp  as  a 
matter  of  right.     Thus,  10  i^e  the  o^d  ex- 
pression of  the  historian  of  Massachusetts, 
'  A  hooae  of  burgeatee  broke  out  in  Vir- 
ginia' In  1619,  almost  immediately  after 
ita  aacond  iettlement;   and  although  tho 
eonstitation  of  James  contained  no  such 
element,  it  waa  at  onee  acceded  to  by  the 
xBOther  country  aa  a  thing  of  course.     Ko 
tfiougfat  waa  ayer  parionsly  entertained  of 
aopplyiog  the  eolonlaa  with  the  elements  of 
aa  ariatoeracy.      Virginia  vaa  the  only 
proTineo  of  old  foundation  in  which  the 
Chureh  of  BogUad  waa  ealabUiihed ;  and 


there  It  was  abandoned,  vit|i  7«ry  little 
help,  to  the  caprice  or  prejudice  of  the 
cploniftf,  undpr  which  it  speedily  decayed. 
The  Puritan^  enjoyed,  undlsti^rbed»  t)ieir 
pecifliar  notions  pf  ecclesiastical  gpyern- 
pjQnt/'— (P.  103.)—."  After  the  separation 
pf  the  thirteen  old  provinces,  England  re- 
mained in  p<issession  of  Nova  Scotia^  which 
had  a  constitution  already,  and  of  Canada 
and  its  dependencies ;  provinces  which  had 
been  ponquered  from  France*  end  possessed 
no  constitntions  of  their  own.  Represen- 
tative forms  were  gradually  conceded  to 
them ;  to  Canada  by  Mr  Pitt*s.government 
in  1791,  the  immediate  o^ect  of  the  mea- 
sure being  to  attach  the  Oanadians  to  the 
British  Oovemmsnt,  In  order  te  secure 
their  aid  against  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  also  to  exsmpt  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tbh  descent  from  the  burden  of  French 
laws,  under  which  they  were  fnbjeeted  tp 
some  oppressions ;  to  Upper  Canada  at  tbe 
larae  time,  00  itsseparatipo  from  the  lower 
prpvince ;  to  I^ew  Brunswick  when  sepa- 
rated from  Nova  Spotia  in  1785;  to  New- 
fouodlopd  in  1832.  |n  all  these  the  frams 
apd  government  is  similar  in  the  main  tg 
that  of  the  0I4  crown  cplpnies,  wliich  has 
been  a| ready  ((escribed.  But  the  greater 
degree  of  control  which  the  mother  couii- 
(r^'Jias  pyerciscd,  both  in  the  formation  of 
tlieso  constitutions  and  in  t)^  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  colonics,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  various  circumstaitcea.  The 
reservation  of  land  by  the  authority  of  the 
mother  state  for  the  church  establishment  *, 
the  control  exercised  by  the  mother  stale 
over  the  sale  of  aH  other  waste  lands,  per- 
haps Ae  most  important  lunetion  of  goyern- 
ment  in  new  conntriea ;  are  altogether  in** 
consistentvith  the  principles  of  the  founders 
of  most  of  our  old  North  Amsricaa  co)p-> 
nies.  In  some  of  these  the  people  elected 
the  governor  himself;  in  some,  many  of 
the  executive  functionaries ;  |n  some,  nei- 
ther the  crown  nor  the  governor  had  any- 
negative  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  sasem- 
bUes.'^— P.  105.-.M  StUl  more  striking  is 
the  difference,  when  we  regard  the  spread 
of  our  establiahmcttts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  penal  coloniei  afforded  the 
first  Instance  (a  very  necessary  one,  do- 
doubt)  of  settlements  founded  by  English- 
men, 'without  any  constitution  whateTer. 
Since  that  time,  the  example  has  fructified. 
We  haTe  of  late  yesn  seen  0e  fiswidatlon 
of  three  different  edooies,  in  which  eon- 
viets  are  not  admitted,  and  yet  all  of  them 
governed,  for  the  present,  direetly  by  the- 
erown,  with  only  a  proapeetivc  proiiaion 
for  the  future  ee^li^ment  ef  a  constitu- 
tionsl  system.  This  is  a  remarkable  novel- 
ty in  British  poHey.'^ 

Our  l^oith  Am^can  en^ie  m:? 
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cupies  on  the  map  an  enormous  ex* 
tent  of  country,  from  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
d/y  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakesy 
the  Stony  Mountains,  and  the  river 
Ck)1umbia,  to  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  But  the  colonies 
establbhed  or  conquered  by  us  spread 
over  a  region  forming  only  a  small 
portion  of  Uiese  possessions :  a  portion 
not  geographically  compact  in  shapes 
but  nearly  uniform  in  climate  and  pro- 
duce :  and  occupied  by  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people«  of  whom  half  a  mil- 
lion are  of  French  descent,  the  re- 
munder  English,  Scotch*  Irish*  and 
American*  in  Tarions  proportions.  Al- 
though the  population  of  these  pro- 
Tinces  (Canada*  Noya  Scotia*  Prince 
Edward's  Island*  and  Newfoundland) 
18  TCTy  small  In  proportion  to  their 
surface*  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  in  reality  concentrated,  for  the  most 
part*  on  a  small  portion  of  that  sur- 
face. Out  of  400,000  square  miles  in 
Canada*  a  tract  larger  than  France 
and  Germany  together,  scarcely  1 0*000 
are  cultivated ;  and  these  are  peopled 
at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  100  to  the 
square  mile^a  relative  number  as  great 
as  in  the  least-peopled  counties  of 
England.  The  settlements  lie  in  ge- 
neral pretty  thickly  together*  but 
along  vast  lines  of  communication* 
fronted  by  the  sea*  or  the  noble  rivers 
and  lakes  of  these  countries*  and  with 
the  wilderness  behind* 

^  PssBing  by  the  Maoritini,  a  flouriflh- 
ing  iflund,  formerly  a  French  ponenioD, 
but  exhibiting  no  very  remarkable  dilTer. 
ence  in  its  economical  condition  from  that 
of  the  Weet  India  colonies,  nnlen  in  its 
great  fertility;  and  Ceylon*  in  which  colo- 
nisation* properly  so  called*  has  scarcely 
commenced ;  we  arrive  at  Australia*  the 
land  of  promise  to  modem  emigrants,  and 
the  most  remarkable  field  of  British  in- 
dustry, out  of  the  Hmiu  of  Britain,  at  the 
present  day.      After  the   coast  of  New 
South  Wales  had  been  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  it  was  made  a  penal  settlement^ 
with  a  view  to  rid  our  j^s  of  the  num. 
her  of  prisoners  who  were  accumnUtlng 
there  after  the  American  war.     In  1787* 
the  SIrius  friicate  landed  800  convicU  at 
Botany  Bay.      The  coast  of  that  inlet^ 
whioh  bad  appeared  so  tempting  to  Captain 
Cook*  was  soon  found  to  afford  nothing 
but  swamps  and  sand :  an  instance,  smong 
many,  of  the  ease  with  which  government 
baa  allowed  Itself  to  be  misled  by  the  re- 
ports of  naval  discoverers*  to   many   of 
whom  all  land  is  much  alike*  and  who, 
even  wh^n  better  qualified  to  Judge*  see 
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the  tract  they  have  explored  only  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  and  are  ahnoat  eeitain 
to  be  unreasonable  either  in  their  praises 
or  their  disapprobation.  On  the  26th 
January  1788*  the  little  colony  moved  tp 
Sydney. 

''  In  the  fifty  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales 
has  been  so  astonishing*  as  far  aa  regards 
the  productioo  andaccumnlatlon  of  wealtli* 
aa  to  affbrd  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena in  colonial  history.  In  1789  tf>e 
first  harvest  was  reaped ;  in  1790  the  first 
permanent  settler  (a  convict)  took  poases- 
aion  of  the  plot  of  land  allotted  to  him. 
In  1793  the  first  purchase  of  coloBial 
grain  (1200  bushels)  was  made  hj  govern, 
ment.  The  flivt  newspaper  was  printed 
in  1802.  In  1803  Mr  Bfacarthur  exhibit- 
ed in  London  the  first  sample  of  merino 
wool  from  the  sheep  of  the  cc4ony.  In 
1807,  245  lbs.  of  that  wool  were  export- 
ed from  Sydney ;  in  1820, 100,000  lbs. : 
in  1830.  3,564,532  lbs. ;  in  1840*  about 
7*000,000  lbs.  Sydney  is  now  a  fine  dtr, 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  great  pro. 
vincial'  town,  and  exhibiting  much  greatir 
signs  of  wealth  than  one  of  aimilsr  nse 
would  display  in  Bngland ;  and  an  acre  of 
land,  within  the  town  boundaries*  sold 
lately  for  L.20,000.— P.  117. 

Our  remarks  on  tbe  historical  part 
of  Mr  Merivale*s  work  have  insensibly 
occupied  so  l&rge  a  portion  of  space 
that  we  mast  content  ourselves  with  a 
very  slight  notice  of  lus  discussion, 
masterly  as  it  is,  on  the  efifects  of  the 
old  colonial  system.  If  we  were  to 
sugrgest  any  blemish  in  this  excellent 
and  luminous  survey,  it  would  be  that 
Mr  Merivale  treats  with  too  much  de- 
ference the  pernicious  and  absurd  pre- 
judices which  fall  under  his  examin ac- 
tion. Fixing  the  calm  and  steady 
glance  of  reason  on  the  vaunted 
columns  of  oiir  maritime  and  comme r- 
cial  strength*  as  the  navigation  laws 
were  supposed  to  be,  Mr  Merivale 
pronounces  them  to  be  visionary  and 
baseless.  In  the  following  passage  he 
places  a  summary  of  his  argiiment  be- 
fore the  reader. 


« 


We  have  now  gone  through,  I  fesr, 
in  somewhat  fatiguing  detail,  the  principal 
points  of  the  so-called  colonial  ayslem.  We 
have  thus  far  directed  our  attention  wholly 
to  its  eflects  on  the  wealth  of  the  mother 
country.  The  result  of  our  investigatioD 
has  been,  that  although,  under  certain 
contingencies,  and  granting  a  variety 
of  favourable  circumstances,  a  country 
might  gain  by  the  possession  of  an  artifici. 
ally  iponopolised  market  for  her  mannfac. 
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tartd  commodities,  yet,  in  actual  praetioe, 
inch  gain  ia  found  to  be  almost  wholly  iU 
lusory ;  that  the  dindTaotagea  of  a  forced 
trade  in  manufactured  commodities  are  al- 
most alvays  greater  than  its  advantages, 
but  that  to  a  conntry  possessiDg  theteeans 
of  manufacturing  cheaper  than  the  rest  of 
the  woiid,  the  benefit  most  be  Tisiooary 
iltogether;  while,  in  order  to  secure  this 
ddusira  profit,  we  are  forced  to  concede  to 
our  colonists  a  monopoly  for  their  raw  pro- 
duocy  which  is  a  real  and  substsntial  loss  to 
ouraelTcs.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
wholo  fabrie  is,  in  truth,  maintained  by 
aaerilleea  on  oar  pert,  amounting  to  an 
enormoaa  national  expenditure. '*i— P.  220. 
^  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  peeoliaritiea  of  our  other  Australian 
coloniea,  for  there  is  a  striking  general 
sJmHafity  in  point  of  natural  fiaturea.  The 
insular  position  of  Van  J}iemen*s  Land, 
modifies  its  elimate  to  a  certain  extent ; 
it  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  singularly  variable 
in  reapect  of  temperature.  This  also  has 
been  a  coayict  colony  from  the  beginning, 
and  more  exdosiTely  so  than  even  New 
South  Wales.  In  1821,  free  emigration 
commenced,  and  for  some  time  its  pro« 
gresB  waa  very  rapid;  but  the  settlers  hav- 
ing been  allowed,  in  the  usual  inconsiderate 
manner,  to  spread  themselves  at  random 
on  the  soil,  it  is  alleged  that  this  island 
(aa  large  as  Ireland,  and  peopled  by  on  y 
50^000  inhabitants)  has  already  arrived 
at  tbat  first  point  of  retardation  in  the 
history  of  colonies,  wlien  the  best  land  in 
availabla  aituations  is  already  occupied,  or 
taken  out  of  the  market.  This  seems 
hsrdly  credible,  yet  there  are  some  cir- 
cumscances  in  its  economical  condition  not 
▼ery  aeeountable.  Its  own  inhabitants 
speak  in  magnificent  terms  of  its  capabi* 
litiea  and  prospects;  it  was  confidently 
foretold,  that  it  would  become  the  granary 
of  the  paatoral  settlements  of  the  Austra* 
liao  continent ;  yet,  of  late  years,  compa- 
raUvelj  little  capital  has  foond  its  way 
there;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  rO'emigra- 
lion  to  Port  Philip  and  New  Zealand  has 
fnUyequalled  the  emigration.  But  notwith- 
standing this  temporary  depression,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  resources  and 
eventual  prosperity.  It  has  a  great  ad- 
▼antage  in  itt  favourable  situation  for  the 
coaunnd  of  the  whale  fisheries."— P.  122. 

The  opinion  of  M.  Say  on  the  same 
anbjeet  ia  expressed  in  the  following 
paaaager— 

"  Avant  que  les  principes  de  T^conomie 
des  Boci^t^  fossent  bien  connus,  on  croy- 
ait  qn*!!  coovenaitaune  nation  de  colli ver 
aur  son  territoire  les  denr^es  de  sa  propre 
consommation,  plotot  que  de  les  produire 
sons  une  autre  forme,  et  de  les  obtenir  par 
das  idianges  j  c'est-jUdire,  plutot  que  de 
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les  acheter  de  la  main  des  Strangers, 
memo  lorsque  Von  pouvait,  par  ce  dernier 
proc^6,  les  obtenir  k  moins  de  frais. 
Cons^queroment,  on  attachait  une  haute 
importance  k  posstfder,  dans  ^es  contr^es 
^quinoxiales,  des  colonies  ou  Ton  cul- 
tiv4t  ces  denrdes  que  TEurope  ne  pou- 
vait pas  produire.  Depuis  les  demiers 
progr^s  des  sciences  ^conomiques,  an 
moyen  desquels  on  a  pn  se  convalncre  que 
tout  progr^s  indnstriel  consiete  k  pouvoir 
acqu^rir  a  un  moindre  prix  les  m^mes 
produits,  quelle  que  soit  la  voie  par 
laquelle  on  se  les  procure,  la  question  s'eft 
r^duite  k  savoir  si  le  sucre,  par  exemple, 
revient  moins  cher  6tant  cultivft  dans  des 
colonies  d^pendanU  s  de  ootre  nation,  que 
lorsqo'on  se  le  procure  par  la  voie  dn 
commerce  avec  I'^tranger. 

*'  II  y  avait  un  moyen  simple  de  decider 
la  question.  C'etait  d'assujettir  li  un  droit 
6gal  tous  les  sueres,  de  quelque  part  qu'ils 
vinssent.  Les  oonsommateurs,  alors,  lea 
auraient  tires  des  lieux  qui  les  fourniesent 
au  meUleur  marcbe.  Ce  n*est  point  aiusi 
qu'on  a  fait.  Pour  nous  obliger  k  pref^rer 
les  sueres  de  nos  colonies  qui  content,  plus 
cher,  on  a  charg^  de  plus  gros  droits 
d'entrce  ceux  des  contrces  etrang^res  qui 
content  moins." — P.  121. 

"  On  a,  par  cette  politique,  encourage 
une  production  desadvantageuse,  una  pro> 
dnction  qui  donne  de  la  perte;  et  pour 
que  les  auteurs  de  cetie  perte,  c'est-cL-dire, 
les  colons,  ne  la  supportassent  pas,  on  Pa 
fait  supporter  aux  consommateurs  Frsn. 
cais.  La  consommation  actnelle  du  sucre 
en  France  est  evalue  a  cinq  cent  roille 
quintaux  m^triques ;  or,  si  nous  achetons 
cette  qoantite  dans  I'lnde  oik  ailleurs,  a 
50  francs  meilleur  marche,  par  quintal 
mctriqne,  il  est  Evident  que,  memo  en 
payant  les  memes  droits  d*enlree,  le 
quintal  m^trique  nous  reviendrait  a  50 
francs  de  moins;  ce  qui  nousprocurerait  une 
^pargne  annuelle  de  25  millions,  que  nous 
pourrions  consacrer  i  d*autres  achats,  a 
d'autres  jouissances,  sans  que  le  commerce 
Francais  gagnat  moins,  sans  que  le  tresor 
public  vit  diminner  ses  recettes." — P.  121. 

M.  Comte,  in  hia  yaluable  treatise 
on  legislation,  states  in  these  words 

the  effect  of  this  system  in  FraDce. 

X*  5,  c,  26 — 

"  La  quantity  de  sucre  qui  se  consom- 
mait  en  France  il  y  a  pen  d'ann^es  (in 
1826)  etait  d'environ  soixante-quatre 
millions  six  cent  millo  kilogrammes.  Ce 
Sucre,  k  raison  de  cent  sept  francs  treat e 
centimes  les  cent  kilogrammes,  coAtait  a 
la  France  soixante-nenf  millions  (rois  cent 
quioze  mllle  huit  cent  francs.  Si,  au  lit>u 
de  I'acheter  dans  des  ilea  oCl  il  exiete 
neuf  esclaves  pour  deux  personnes  llbres, 
nous  TavioDi  achate  dans  une  iles  od 
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•bvioiu  lallaoy;  ia  <mr  oplaioii,  thd 
Tices  of  the  present  system  are  so 
great,  so  numerous,  and  so  prepon- 
derating,  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  effiecting  its  abolition.  The  sub- 
ject sno^ld,  we  thin)L,  be  copsideVed, 
not  only,  as  Mr  Meriyale  I)as  pon&lder- 
ed  it,  with  reference  to  this  country*  but 
Ifith  reference  also  to  (haX  vast  regior 
of  tlie  earth  which  13  ^he  immediate 
object  of  our  speculation.  Now*  as 
far  a9  this  country  is  concerned,  Mr 
]Vf e]rivalp  considers  all  ppospf^ct  of  the 
reforms^tion  of  tbe  crii^inql  a*  despe- 
rate and  chimarieaU  This  is  ao  opi- 
Dion,  bowevefy  in  which  we  dg  not 
eoncur;  in  many  instanoea  where 
jails  are  properly  regnlated,  the  moat 
salutary  effabts  have  been  wroagiit 
upon  hardened  offsnders  by  their  ha^ 
prisonment.  Suppose,  however*  that 
we  admit  the  cnminal  to  be  ineorrigi- 
blei  of  what  weight  b  the  admiasion  ? 
The  improvement  of  the  criminiil  is  h 
desirable,  it  is  true,  but  a  collaterdl 
object — it  b  not  for  his  own  sake  that 
his  punishment  b  inflicted,  nor  is  ic 
by  the  desire  of  effecting  this  reforma- 
tion j  sjill  Ipss  by  ^ay  of  revenge  for 
the  injury  hp  has  done*  that  i(  pould  be 
M.  Merivale  enters  into  a  yer^  long    jo^ti^ed.      To  Him  who  reads  the 

examination  of  thp  practice*  a^  it  now     f^e^t  alone*  tbb  privijegie  belopgs 

prevails,  of  transpqrtation.     Thp  old     ^q^  |vhen  man  rasldy*  weaUy*  pre- 


U  sziste  moitie  moins  d'esdaves*  nous 
BO  raiirions  pay6  que  quarante^nenf 
nilltODS  quatre-vingt-seiss  mille  firaoos, 
eVst^a  dire  que  nout  aiuions  Cut  une 
^onomie  de  vingt  milUons  deux  cent  dix- 
Bfiof  mille  huit  cent  francs.  Si  nous 
Vavipns  acbet6  dans  lea  pays  oh  let  tra- 
vinx  de  ragriculture  soot  executiSs  par  des 
ouvrien  Hbret,  I^economie  aurait  ete  plus 
gnnde;  car  nous  aurions  pay6  enviroo 
treate  milliooB  de  moins.  La  preference 
donn^e  aux  produetiona  des  peuples  libres 
nous  procurerait  des  avantages  bien  plus 
grands  encore ;  la  oonsommation  do  aacre 
deviendralt  plus  ^tendue,  plus  g^nerale ; 
one  multitude  de  peraonnea  qui  sent 
oblig^  de  s'en  priver  ou  d'en  restreindre 
leur  consommation,  au  prix  od  11  est 
ectuellemeot  en  aeheteraleot,  ou  en  con. 
BommerMont  d'avantsge,  s'il  se  vendait  a 
plus  baa  prix. 

**  Ainsi,  en  donnant  la  preference  aux 
productions  que  nous  vend  roriatocmtie 
de  noa  colonies,  noua  donnona  gratuite- 
ment,  tur  une  aeule  denree,  un  peu  plus 
de  vingt  milHona  toutes  lea  ann^.  Nos 
aacrificea  ne  s'arr^tent  paa  lit ;  noua  payona, 
en  outre,  plua  de  la  moitie  de  leur  admin- 
latratlon ;  noua  payona  lea  troupes  qui  lea 
gardeut,  lea  navirea  qu  lea  prot^gent." — 
P.  121. 


system  he  decidedly  condemns.  But 
he  defends  the  system  which  now  pre* 
vaib  of  making  the  admission  into  the 
sorvice  of  a  master  the  reward  ol  good 
copduct,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period  of  severe  labour*  instead  of 
being*  as  was  the  case  till  a  very 
recent  period,  the  immediate  destina- 
tion of  the  criminal.  The  argn- 
ments  of  those  who  would  abolish 
transportation  altogether*  and  of 
those  who  would  uphold  it  In  its 
present  improved  state*  are  set  out  by 
Mr  Merivale  with  great  clearness  and 
with  great  impartiality.  He  decides 
in  favour  of  the  latter — and  as  this  is 
one  of  the  veiy  few  points  in  which 
our  opinions  ({p  not  coincide  with  his* 
we  will  shortly  state  the  reasons  which 
have  led  qs  to  a  4iff^cp(  conclusion. 


sumptuously  arr«^ates  to  himself  the 
attribute,  of  omniscience*  iIm  oon« 
sequences  have  been  ever  most  deplo- 
rable. Never  can  it  bo  repeated  too 
often*  that  example  is  the  sole  end  of 
punishment — it  Is  inflicted  that  the 
punishment  of  a  few  may  be  a  check 
to  all. 

"  U^  mptua  ad  pfpnea  pcBo^  ^d  paucoa 
provcniret** 

But  this  effect  is  altogether  incom- 
patible with  transportation.  The  cri. 
Ininal  b  suddenly  removed  from  all 
his  kindred  and  acquaintance*  and 
carried  to  a  spot  where  he  see^  not  the 
eye  of  scorn,  he  hears  not  the  voice 
of  reproof;  wltcre|  under  f^  milder 
climate*  and  on  a  soif  more  fertile, 
food  and  clothing  i^re  provided  for 


For  whi}e  we  fully  a4mit  (he  fprce  of    hiin — where,  in  a  societv  composed  of 
(lis  argum^n^*  ^nj  the  necessity  oJF    criminals,  all  sense  of  his  degradation 


Haeping  ip  vieir  the  fact  which  rea- 
soncrs  oq  all  political  sutjects  are  too 
apt  to  forget,  that  the  question  is  one 
of  compromise*  that  perfect  and  un<* 
mixed  good  is  not  attainable*  and 
that  to  Qwall  exclusively  on  the  evils 


is  extinguished — where*  after  a  certain 
time*  at  the  worst*  abundant  nourish- 
ment* and,  at  the  best,  wealth  and 
importance,  are  within  his  reach ;  a 
new  career  is  opep  before  faim*  and 
his  crime  enables  him  to  follow  the 


of  one  side*  without  taking  those  of    track  which  a  sphit  of  enterprise  has 
the  other  into  condderi^tton/  is  aa     led  some  of  the  best  born  and  best 
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adaeAted  isbabitaiita  of  Ihfo  over- 
peopled eoQiitry  to  pnniie.  Can  there 
be  a  donbt  that  the  ebange,  bo  far  as 
be  Is  coBcemedy  mnsl  be  for  his  bene- 
fit? Biit  if  «e  eomider  its  effects  upon 
the  soeiety  which  he  has  iojnred,  aad 
te  whieh  he  owes  reparatloni  It  Is 
widely  otherwise.  The  spectacle  of 
his  Hsrewurded  toil,  of  his  legitimate 
sofferiDi^Sy  of  his  deserved  ignominy, 
can  neither  reclaim  the  guiltv  nor 
intimtd^e  the  wavering.  As  a  lesson 
to  the  eommnnity  he  has  injured^  hts 
punishment  is  flang  away,  and  If  it 
does  not  operate  as  a  motive  to  eneou- 
rage,  it  ean  afford  no  reason  to  deter. 
Again,  If  we  consider  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  in  what  code,  human 
or  divine,  shall  we  find  permission  of 
disgorging  upon  other  countries  the 
refuse  of  our  own — of  inoculating  the 
most  ^stant  extremities  of  the  globe 
with  a  moral  pestilence— of  adding  to 
the  miseries  of  savage  llle  the  gigantic 
vices  of  abused  civility — of  lending  the 
passiooa  that  spring  up  In  the  rankness 
of  nntanght  nature,  a  type  still  more 
malignant  and  incurable  than  their 
own — of  letting  loose  upon  the  help- 
less natives,  ruffians,  stripped  of  tno 
very  instincts  which  distinguish  their 
species  in  Its  rudest  state,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  would  be  mild  and  iperciful? 


admits.  That  it  may  afford  **  requiem 
spatlemque,"  while  other  remedies, 
more  durable  and  requiring  longer 
time  fbr  their  operation,  are  preparhig, 
he  does  not  deny.  But  that  it  is,  as 
the  style  of  some  writers  would  induce 
us  to  believe,  to  be  valued  as  a  pana- 
cea, long  required  and  now  happily 
found,  against  all  the  evils  of  society, 
as  a  standing  resource  against  causes 
the  influence  of  which  is  constant,  im- 
mutable, and  universal  —  these  he 
considers  as  the  wild  conceits  of  en- 
thusiastio  projectors,  as  fancies  wholly 
without  foundation  In  reason  or  expe- 
rience. Thereroedy  afforded,  compared 
with  the  evil  to  be  alleviated,  is  as  an 
atom  of  sand  to  the  ball  of  the  earth. 
Upon  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  la- 
bourer, the  amount  of  population  must 
principally  depend ;  and  as  the  relief 
afforded  by  emigration  can  only  be 
transient,  a  very  snort  time  will  elapse 
before  its  repetition  will  be  necessary. 
To  imagine,  so  long  as  the  fountain  is 
redundant,  that  we  can  prevent  the 
stream,  which 

"  Labitur  et  labetor  In  omne  volubilis 
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from  flowing  onward,  is  ridiculous. 
This  effect  cap  oulv  be  produced  by 
more  extended  foresight  in  the  peqpl^ 
and  the  increased  productivcuess  qf 
the  labour,  whethier  arising  from  i\ifi 


Host  we  not  regret  that  the  hnes  of  greater  u»e  pf  fljichinery  or  the  djs- 
onr  greai  poet  arc  still  true  as  when  fiQ^fet^  pf  new  tnarVeU.  But  without 
they  were  first  written  »^£.^  awisl^iijcp,  the  eyi)8  /engendered 

**  Here  let  my  sorroir  give  my  satire  place»  pj  ^  pernicious  systejQD,  <^,  for  io* 
To  raise  ne^  bloahes  on  my  British  race;  stance,  th^  subdiyisioii  of  land  in  Ire* 
Oar  sailing  ships  like  common  sewers  we     land,  cafuiot  be  successfully  eacounr 

tered  by  Auch  an  expensive,  limited, 
^U9d  precarious  reauMy.  In  ancient 
times*  we  read  of  plagues  that  have 
swept  away  tll^  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  people  ;  but  in  a  generation  or 
(wo,  the  loss  was  replaced,  and  the 
amount  of  their  population  was  the 
laJ^ac. 

Tke  Isle  of  Skye,  in  1755,  contain- 
ed  11,000  inhabitants  ;  upwards  of 
8000  eAUgraAts  left  it,  in  the  years 
UDCunediately  succeeding  that  era,  for 
the  United  States.  After  their  depar- 
ture, its  population  consisted  oi  14,000 
residents*  The  provinces  of  Old 
Spain  which  furnished  Anserica  with 
colonists  wett  always,  ia  like  manner, 
the  most  populous.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine,  that  the  first  enUgraots  who 
leave  as  anoient  couBtrv  belong  to 
t(u9  lowui  iclaM  of  its  InhabkiuHs.' 
The  middle  class,  unwilling  to  sink 


And  through  our  distant  colonies  disuse 
The  draught  of  dnngeons,  and  the  stench 

of  stews. 
Whom,  when  their  home-bred  honesty  Is 

lost. 
We  diaembogne  on  some  ftr  Indian  coast ; 
ThieToe,  panders,  paHiards,  sins  of  every 

sort — 
Theae  are  the  mamifiMtiires  we  export.** 

The  views  of  Mr  )f  erivale  on  the 
subject  9f  emigration  are  marked  with 
the  same  vigorous  sense  ^d  sound 
judgment  whush  distinguish  the  pas- 
sages that  we  have  quoted.  Thai  emi- 
graiiop  vm»  under  certain  circum- 
iita.nrfffa  uojer  the  pressure  of  sudden 
distrjBM^  Qf  vbore  it  u  intcAded  tp 
chedL  ^  i^xj^i^iow  effects  qf  an  in* 
veterate  syiybep,  fig^  i«  #  tfifo^ 
agun4  ijnivMSjfivf 9  »m  «rWM  Ao« 
local  and  temporary  causes,  he  readily 
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lowerf  and  yet  unable  to  maintain  so  obtained  into  a  fund  to  facilitate  emi- 

their  original  position»  are  those  by  gration^wbichlaadlreettazoneapital 

whom  the  evils  of  an  over-peopled  —the  settler  being  obliged  to  employ 

country  are  most  keenly  felt,  and  moat  part  of  the  money  he  would  have  era« 

speedily  avoided.     It  is  not  till  after  ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land 

they  have,  succeeded  in  estabHsbing  upon  its  purchase.    This  beiiig  the 

themselves,  that  a  market  for  the  la-  scheme  which  combines  every  eon- 

bour  of  the  lower  classes  is  open,  and  ceivable  disadvanlage,  and  is  most 

among  the  many  flagraot  absurdities  directly  at    variance    with    common 

into  wliich  certain  speculators*  whose  sense  and  common  ezperience»  it  has 

theories  we  shall  have  presently  occa-  of  course  enlisted  on  its  side  a  number 

sion  to  ex2[mine»  have  been  muled,  of  ingenious  advocates,  who  have  sue- 

The  total  disregard  of  this  truth  is  ceeded  by  clamour,  abuse,  and  miare- 

perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.     To  presentation,  in  forcing  it,  in  part  at 

begin  a  settlement  with  paupers  is  to  least,  upon  a  reluctant,  and  for  some 

bnild  upon  sand.    In  moral,  as  well  time    even    a   hostile  government, 

as  in  other  structures,   unless   the  What  can  be  more  pernicious  than 

foundation  be  firmly  laid,  all  the  la<  such  a  system  to  the  clsss  which  Mr 

hour   and   expense   bestowed  upon  Merivaieemphatically  terms  the** core 

them  is  flung  away.     That  Mr  Me-  -of  a  colony,**  on  which  the  prosperity 

rivale,  though  we  do  not  find  any  pas«  of  all  colonies  must  peculiarly  depend, 

sage  in  which  he  explicitly  insists  consisting  of  men  who  rely  partly  on 

upon  the  truth,  is  fully  aware  of  its  their   own   labour,    and    partly    on 

importance,  the  following  extract,  in  their  small  savings,  for  the  success  of 

wnich  the  class  of  men  on  whom  the  their  enterprise,  and  for  eanying  them, 

prosperity  of  all  colonies  must  depend  ^  Mr  Merivale  observes,  through  the 

IS  accurately  and  powerfully  describ-  Ant  years  of  certain  privation,  and 

ed,  will  suffice  to  show.  almost  inevitable  distress  ?  In  colonies 


«  But  the  dass  of  aettlen  is  tbat  of  ^**?  ^*f  ^  ®^  ^^^^  *'«»  «  *»*•  **»• 

■mall  farmers,  and  oUiers  poaaessed  of  P"^®  ^^  '^°^*     ^"®  judicious  scheme 

some  means,  however  slight,  and  at  the  ^?  '^  °^^  considering  b  to  turn  the 

same  time  able  and  willing  to  maintain  pnce  of  land  into  the  wages  of  labour, 

themselves  by  the  laboor  of  their  handf.  ^^^  evil  of  artificially  raising  tlie  price 

To  them  it  is  not  too  mach  to  say,  that  ^^  ^'^^  is  to  be  met  by  an  artificial 

with  good  conduct  on  their  own  parte,  supply  of  labour,  since,  as  the  money 

sad  exemption  from  extraordinary  casual-  thus  raised  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  fund 

ties,  North  America  offlBrs,  after  four  or  for  providing  labourers,  labour  will  be 

five  years  of  probation,  a  certainty  of  a  comparatively  cheap.     But  the  artifi- 

bappy  competence,  or  probability  of  ac  ctal  price  of  land  must  limit  tlie  de- 

qnhring  moderato  wealth.     These  form  maud  for  labour,  and  thus  the  remedy 

tho  core,  the  moat  useful  and  healthy  part,  for  an  injary  inflicted  npon  one  class 

of  the  great  maM  of  settlers  whom  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  Still  greater  ininrv 

country  annually  aenda  acroaa  the  Atlantic,  inflicted  upon  another.     Again,  if  the 

destmed  to  augment  the  increasing  my.  colonist  gains  by  the  diminished  price 

and^mthenorthernautesofth.  Union.  -  ther  gains  nor  loses,  but  is  left  whei« 

*mu  '  ^  1-  .  1  he  was — what  becomesof  the  argument 
Three  systems  have  been  adopted  urged  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  that  it 
with  regard  to  emigration  during  the  offw  a  check  upon  the  ocenpation  of 
last  two  hundred  yeafs,  by  this  coun-  land  ?  No  ingenuity,  howevei^-and  a 
try;  1st,  That  of  granting  emigrants  great  deal  has  been  exercised  on  this 
a  free  passage,  and  on  their  arrival  subject— could  reconcile  us  to  any  at- 
apprenticing  them  to  settlers,  who  pay  tempt  to  alter  human  nature  by  Act 
m  return  a  certain  sum  to  government,  of  Pariiament,  or  to  restrain  the  pro- 
which  IS,  m  other  words,  a  tax  on  pensitles  of  colonisU  by  method  of 
wages.  2dly,  That  of  obliging  emi-  committees,  discussing  at  the  distance 
grants  setUed  on  government  land  to  of  half  the  globe,  under  the  influence 
pay  rent  to  government,  which  is  a  of  violent  party  feeUng,  matten  of 
tax  on  profits.  8dly,  To  exact  a  eer-  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
tein pnoe  for  the  Und  on  which  the  fonndiy  and  incurably  ignorant  Tbat 
colonists  settle,  and  to  tnm  the  money  Uberal  wages,  joined  toplenty  of  land, 
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ilispoee  men  prematurely  to  exchange    whose  behalf  its  parental  ▼igilance  was 
ibe  eoodicion  of  labourer  for  that  of    exercised.       We  did   Mr  Wakefield 


proprietor,  is  unquestionable.  It  is  no 
less  true  that  liberal  wages  encourage 
population,  that  the  high  price  of  la- 
booTy  and  cheapness  of  land,  oblige 
the  aaperior  elass  to  treat  the  inferior 
with  kiadneaa  and  generosity,  and  in- 
sure the  proper  care  and  nurture  of 
lite  children  of  the  colonists.  When 
liiese  ehildren  arrive  at  maturity,  they 
will  endeavoor  to  establish  .themselves 
;is  thmr  fathers  have  done.  Real 
wealth  and  happiness  will  then  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  population. 
The  theory  in  question  is  neither  more 
uor  leas  than  a  revival,  under  a  spe- 
cious name,  of  a  malignant  and  ex- 
ploded prejudice.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that,  by  keeping  up  the  old  names  of 
the  Repablican  magistrates,  "eadem 
magUirtdwan  vocahuki^'*  Hberius  hoped 
lo  veil  from  the  Romans  the  depravity 
of  that  servitude  to  which  they  were 
actually  reduced.  The  less  sagacious 
advocates  of  this  system  imagine,  by 
au  inverted  application  of  this  rule, 
that  a  new  name  can  disguise  the 
re«l  antiquity  of  a  barbarous  supersti- 
tion, which,  since  it  has  ceased  to 
provoke  the  indignation  •  of  mankind 
by  its  mischief  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  their  derision  for  its  alwurdity. 


ibjustice.  He  has  improved  upon  his 
original.  Centuries  of  experience 
were  requisite  before  the-transcendant 
folly  of  such  a  project  as  his  could  be 
ripened  into  fnli  perfection. 

If,  however,  auy  of  the  profound 
theorists  whose  projects  have  led  to 
so  fortunate  a  result  as  that  which  the 
late  intelligenco  from  Australia  has 
presented  to  an  admiring  and  grateful 
public  would  condescend  to  rely  less 
on  their  own  natural  abilities,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  recorded  experience  of 
others,  they  would  perhaps  discover 
that  the  tendency  to  occupv  new,  and 
to  abandon  less  productive  land,  is  an 
infallible  law  of  colonial  progress. 

M.  Talleyrand  in  his  work  on  co- 
lonies thus  expresses  himself — 

**  Daoi  rAm^riqae  septentrioiule  un 
Toyaf^eur  qui  pnrt  d'une  ville  priodpale 
ou  t*etat  locial  est  perfectionnft,  traverse 
Bnccessivement  les  degres  de  civiliMtion 
et  llndustrie,  qui  Yoat  toujours  en  a'affol- 
bliMant  Jusqo'a  ee  qa'il  arrive,  en  tres-peu 
de  jours,  a  la  cabane  ioforme  et  grosaiire, 
oonitruite  de  tronca  d'arbres  nouvellement 
abattuB*  Un  tel  voyage  eat  one  sorte 
d'analyse  pratique  dal'origine  des  peuplea  et 
del  6ta(i.  On  part  de  rensemble  le  plus 
eompoa^  pour  arriver  aux  donnees  lea  plus 


It  is  a  folly  which,  from  the  days  of  simples ;  on  voyage  en  arri^  dans  i'his- 

the  Heptarchy  down  to  the  sera  of  Mr  ^ire  de*  progres  de  Pesprit  bumain;  on 

Wakefield,impertmentprojeetorshave  'etrouve  dans  reapsce  ee  qui  n'eat   dii 
never  been  wanting  to  support,  and 


wretehed  dupes  to  act  upon.  The 
aphorisna  on  which  it  depends  is  this 
— *'  That  people  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interest."  So,  as 
the  labourer  was  once  pinned  down  to 
his  parish,  colonists  are  now  to  be 
tethered  to  a  particular  spot  in  a 
wilderness.  Tiiey  are  to  be  straitened 
andeoofined  (Mr  Wakefield  not  beiog 
yet  able,  literally,  to  carry  his  happy 
idea  of  an  iron  belt  into  efieot)  by 
imaginaiy  lines  and  capricious  demar- 
cati(»is;  and  in  addition  to  other  diffi- 
cuitiea  naturally  arising  from  their 
situation,  for  fear  prosperity  should 
make  them  wanton,  others  are  to  be 
contrived  for  them  wliioh  they  have 
left  tlurir  eoontry  to  avoid.  What  are 
the  lavs  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tu- 
dora  the  laws  against  engrossing  and 
regrating,  and  tlie  statute  of  labourers — 
to  this?  Inoperative  as  they  were, 
the  objects  of  these  laws  were  under 
tlieeyeof  Parliament--4ea8didnot  roll, 
and  mountains  did  not  rise,  between 
Legislature  and  the  victims  on 


eapsce   ee  qni 
qu'a  lasuccession  da  temps."i»  TaUeyrand, 
JEaai  tur  les  Colonies  nouvelles. 


Not  less  striking  is  the  following 
extract  from  M.  De  Tocqueville's  ad- 
mirable work,  which  we  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  al« 
low  us  to  quote  the  whole  passage. 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  for 
the  express  purpose  of  contradicting 
Mr  Wakefield.  After  describing  a  spot 
in  the  wilderness,  he  finds  that  it 
had  already  been  occupied  by  some 
colonist,  and  abandoned  for  another 
situation,  (Mr  Wakefield^s  iron  belt 
not  being  yet  appreciated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ohio.)  These  are  his 
reflections  on  the  occasion.  T.  3,  p. 
50:— 

**  Au  milieu  de  oes  arbuites,  on  ap^ee- 
Vidt  encore  qnelquea  pierres  noireiea  par 
le  fen,  repandues  autour  d*nn  petit  tas  de 
eendre:  c'^tait  aana  doute  dans  ce  lieu 
qu'etait  le  foyer~»la  cbeminee,  en  a'^- 
cronlant,  l*avait  convert  de  aeB  debris. 
Quelque  temps  j'admirai,  en  silence,  les 
ressources  de  la  nature  et  la  foiblesse  de 
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Itiommfl}  tt  loHqnetiiflii  it  ftAInt  m'tioig- 
Btr  d«  cet  Hevk  endumt^  je  r^p^tcii  en« 
eore  »▼«€  tristetie :  Qnoi  1  4(^k  dm  raioM  1 
"  fin  Enrope«  now  somitiM  habitn^  i 
r^arder  cemme  ua  grand  dinger  toeul 
llnqulnlude  de  l*eaprlt|  le  d^ir  Unmodtei 
des  ricbeiMSy  ramour  extreme  de  I'iode- 
pendenoe.  Ce  sont  precis^meni  toutes 
pea  choses  qui  garafatissent  aux  republi- 
qtt«8  Am6ricaii)es  un  long  et  paisible 
avenir.  Sam  ces  passions  inquic-tes,  la 
population  se  concentrerait  autour  de  cer- 
tains lieuz,  et  eprouverait  blent dt,  comme 
parml  noiui  dee  besoioadifBciteS  d  riatisfaire* 

The  true  secret  of  eolonial  prospe- 
rity is  to  allow  the  coloDists  to  ma- 
nage their  affairs  in  the  way  they 
think  most  suitable  to  their  own  in* 
terest.  **  Wise  and  salutary  neglect,'* 
to  use  Mr  Burke's  phrasoj  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country^  is  greater  kind- 
ness than  ail  the  regulations  that  pro- 
jectors and  speculators  can  imagine, 
or  committees  and  governors  enforce. 
If  any  lesson  can  be  inferred  from  his- 
tory at  all,  it  is  this :  that  colonies  have 
always  flourished  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  metropolis.  All  begin- 
nings are  hard  ;  but  when  full  scope  is 
given  to  industry  and  enterprise^  the 
incitements  they  carry  with  them  are 
so  mighty )  that  whatever  mistakes  may 
happen  in  the  management  of  affairs 
at  iirsti  they  seldom  fail  Of  proving 
beneficial  in  the  end.  Numberiess 
•were  the  Spaniards,  many  were  the 
English^  who  perished  from  impnt*- 
dence,  famine,  and  disease^  in  their 
first  attempts  upon  the  continent  of 
America.  Bui  the  terror  inspired  by 
such  examples  is  transient ;  the  good 
they  produce  is  lasting  |  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  all 
colonists)  to  think  tliat  their  greater 
energies  or  better  fortune  will  carry 
them  through,  ^here  other  adventurers 
have  been  unsuoeessAiL  The  most 
singuliit  proof)  however^  of  the  height 
which  this  fentastlcal  pioiect  has 
reached  is  to  be  fovind  in  the  speech 
of  Colonel  Gawler*  to  whom  princi- 
pally its  execution  was  confided — a 
-production,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  the  descriptions  of  human  foUy 
,that  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Rabelais,  and  Cervantes,  and  Swut,  are 
tame  ^nd  feeble,  and  which  we  believe, 
in  real  history,  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  match.  Among  the  elements  of 
colonial  prosperity  this  gentleman  in- 
cludes "  a  high  tone  of -society."   We 


are  surprised  that  an  Italian  ofMraasd 
a  French  ballet,  and  the  ahops  of  re- 
BtaurateurSy  riegantly  Aimished  draw- 
ing.rooms»  and  exdusive  bolbf  were 
not  specified,  as  they  were,  of  eouraey 
ineluded  in  this  dmriptlon4  What 
would  an  Amertcan  emigrant  in  the 
present  day  think?  What  would  the 
Spanish  soldier  or  the  Sn^ish  puriun, 
in  former  dayst  have  thought  of  such 
an  Instrument  of  sueeeas?  Will  *<  a 
high  tone  of  society  "  dew  the  foreat» 
Or  draia  the  swamp,  or  r^iel  the  sa- 
vage ?  Is  it  in  search  of  **  a  h%fa 
tone  of  society  '^  Uiat  man  beeomei  for 
a  time  the  companion  of  lekms  and 
wild  beasts,  and  the  inmate  of  the 
howling  wilderness?  Was  it  by  en- 
oouraging  "a  high  tone  of  society  " 
that  the  children  of  America  now  pour 
along  the  valley  of  the  Misaiasipi? 
No,  undoubtedly  not  I  To  tttppose 
that  you  cftn  unite  opposite  advan- 
tages  is  preposterous.  The  man  who 
leaves  the  land  of  his  fathers  in  search 
of  opulence  or  freedom^  is  not  the  nutn 
who  will  obey  the  *'  centralising  influ- 
ence "  which  Mr  Wakefield  is  so  desi- 
rous  to  establish.  If  he  were,  lie  woohl 
lie  eminently  and  petmliarty  unfit  for 
the  situation-  he  has  chosen  to  oeciipy. 
The  restless,  and  it  may  be  fiercer, 
feelings  whieh  prompt  tiie  settler  to 
traverse  the  ocean— to  thi^ad  the 
fbrest — ^to  fling  himself  npoa  an  un- 
trodden shore — ^to  exchange  tiie  home 
where  he  has  lived,  and  the  altan 
where  he  has  worshipped^  and  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fttends,  for  the  bamii:^ 
fMn  and  trackless  solitude — dwell  not 
in  the  s&me  breast  with  the  feelings 
which  dispose  a  man  to  aoqidesce  in 
arbitrary  enaoitmentB — to  nmiatain  **  a 
high  tone  of  sodety  "-^to  oonteni  liim- 
seSf  with  what  is  tolerable,  when  what 
is  better  is  within  his  rtach— to  €wego 
his  own  obvious  personal  advantage 
for  the  sake  of  doubtfbl  pablic  good. 
These  may  be  desirable  quaiities  in  a 
citisen  $  they  certainlv  itavd  to  embel- 
lish social  life :  but  they  are  precisely 
those  which  are  most  fatal  to  such  un- 
dertakings as  we  BOW  disenss.  Tiie 
love  of  sodety,  of  its  reined  amuse- 
ments and  its  tranquil  pleasoiea,  is  itscdl 
pernidous  to  new  Setttemeats ;  ac- 
cordingly, we  see  that  the  attempts  of 
the  French*  the  aation  in  the  world 
.  mo8.t  remarkable  Ibr  this  venr  turn  of 
mind,  at  coliniiza«ioB»  iiave'lM^en  al- 
most^ Withoat  ejceqitioni  unsncoessliii. 
Yon  cannot^  to  borrow  an  eKpiessaon 
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of  Mr  Bojrle,  nMkfe  a  drele  do  th« 
duty  bf  a  Maar«.  He  whb  has  aban- 
doned the  litizig  and  forgotten  the 
dead — #he  hoA  hMken  the  Ihiks  of 
that  fchaitt  which  60  tnattjr  engage"* 
metiftB  hadlMfietceptibly  fattened  upon 
him«  will  il(>t  loud  hitiiself  with  fitters 
which  thete  kit  fib  benefits  to  lighten^ 
and  Ro  assodations  to  conceal.  Saeh 
sL  mati  Witt  Hot  look  to  stamps,  and 
wax,  and  parchliiettt,  ft>r  the  title  to 
the  tree  tfaiit  he  has  cut  dowti,  of  the 
pastors  oh  which  his  hotel  has  been 
ereeted.  He  will  ihsist  upon  his  tlainlj 
paramount  and  original  as  it  is,  un- 
less, instead  of  withholding  the  grants^ 
you  could  annihilate  the  sbil  Which 
they  kr^  dot  wanted  to  transfi^r. 

Bui  let  us  appeal  to  facts.  Amerita 
i<  the  great  school  of  emigration  {  fifty 
years  nave  not  elapsed  since  Oliio  was 
colotiited ;  A  rast  proportioh  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  still  nhcultivatedi  yet  ttie  stream 
of  emigration  in  that  half- peopled 
land  is  setting  rapidly  towards  the  west. 
No  Mr  Wakefield  Is  at  hiind  to  arrest 
the  fertility  of  nature,  to  limit  thoSe 
blessings  Which  the  Greatot  lia^  so  pro- 
digally fanrishedf  to  insist,  in  the  mere 
wantoQiiess  of  presumptuous  folljr,  that 
the  capital  of  the  settler  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  a  way  comparativeiv  injudicious 
and  unprofitable.  No  boms,  nocom- 
paniesyDo  surveyors,  no  commissioners 
are  there  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
to  the  earthquake  and  the  pestilence^— 
to  act  as  a  continual  taint  upoq  the  air, 
the  water,  or  the  earth  would  have 
done.  No  Colonel  Gawler  exhorts 
the  backwoodsman  to  lay  down  .his 
mattocdc  and  his  axe^  to  var^  liis  des- 
perate struggles  with  physical  and  moral 
impedimenis,  with  tne  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  wildernessi  the  alligator, 
tike  reptfle,  or  th^  savage,  b^  endea- 
Tours  to  acquirethe  courtly  habits  of 
ioi^-estaUished  opulencoi  to  look  upoh 
a  clamsy  imitation  of  the  follies  in 
which  distempered  luxury  flings  away 
durihg  an  hour  the  toil  of  months,  as 
a  prerequisite  ibr  his  success,  and  to 
hail  a  debt,  in  itself  not  triflings  if  the 
time  in  wfaicbf  and  the  purposes  for 
whichf  and  the  infimt  state  of  the  so- 
ciety by  which  it  was 'contracted  be 
considered^  enormous,  as  an  infallible 
symptom  df  fnturle  sjdendour  and  pro- 
sperity; What  wasoncfe  necessity  is  now 
cnoice ;  the  rebuke  of  Canute  to  his  flst- 
terers  wouM  apply  with  equal  propriety 
to  tbosa  trho  itDagioe  that  they  can  con- 
trol an  instinct  wbico  has  rent  asunder 
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ties,  in  cmnpartson  with  which  all  thd 
restraints  that  hitman  policy  or  im- 
policy ean  invent^  are  as  the  co^ds  of 
the  Philistines  to  the  strong  man  In  his 
Waking  fury.  Dispersibn  must  pre- 
cede the  state  of  things  which  the  new 
immigration  school  #ish  in  reach  at  once 
t^  statutes  and  companies^  The  less 
closely  men  associate j  the  more  sittiple 
are  their  mdnners^  and  the  ft  wer  their 
wants  :-^ 

"  ^*a)  rSfleontre  dei  honmas  de  la  Nou- 
telle-Angleterre  prdtl  i  abaadonner  ohe 
pattie  oh  lla  attraient  pu  troaver  Taisance) 
pear  Slier  ehereber  la  forttine  att  d^'sert. 
PrOs  de  lAi  j'U  to  la  population  Fraof afi# 
du  Canada  m  presser  dsns  en  capace  trop 
etroft  poor  elle^  IdrSqoe  fai  mdme  d^Mrt 
^tait  proche;  St,  tandis  qw  I'^telgrant 
dea  Etats-Unls  acqu^rait  avse  le  prix  d« 
quelqneR  Joam^es  de  travail  nn  gtinid  6o~ 
maine,  Is  Canadien  payait  \k  terra  atuMi 
eher  qnv  s'il  «tft  eneot«  habits  la  Fraiiee. 

''  Alttsi,  la  aature,  en  llvnuitaax  Enro- 
|^6eoa-las  soUtttdea  da  Nouv»aii-Bfond«) 
leur  oSre  des  blens  dont  ils  ne  savent  pas 
toujoors  B6  aervir. 

^*  j*aper96ifl  chez  d'autrea  peuples  de 
i'AmeriquelesmemescohditioDS  deprospe* 
irite  que  chez  les  Angld-Americains,  moins 
leurs  lois  et  leurs  mceurs ;  et  ces  peuples 
8ont  mis^rablea.  Les  lols  et  les  mceurB  d^S 
Anglo-Atticricains  ferment  done  la  raison 
sp^'ciale  de  l^ur  grandenr,  et  la  cauSe  pr6- 
domiliante  qtxS  je  cherehe." — De  Tots^e^' 
viUe,  I.  2&. 

Daring  courage,  reckless  indepeii- 
dence»  persevering  araqur,  an  eager, 
even  excessive,  desire  for  wealth,  the 
power  of  enduring  and  surmounting 
every  obstacle  in  order  to  attain  it, 
these  were  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guished the  followers  of  Cortex  and 
f  izarro }  these  are  the  qualities  which, 
by  an  almost  infallible  law  of  our  na- 
ture, sooner  or  later  triumph  over  aif* 
ficultiesf  and  command  success ;  a  sense 
of  mutual  dependence — the  necessity 
of  frequent  intercourse— patience  un- 
der the  rod  of  authority — the  love  of 
display,  and  attachment  to  the  instilla- 
tions of  their  country,  delight  in  idl 
tliat  tends  to  dissipate  the  thought, 
and  to  deceive  the  burden  of  existence. 
The  pride  of  discipline,  of  rank,  and 
petty  distinctions  of  learning,  of  elo- 
quebcci  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  among  wliich  they  are 
distributed — these  are  characteristics 
of  men  in  ancient  and  refined  societies. 

In  America  the  most  detached  points 
are  occupied  by  the  new  colonists,  and 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  no  country  hare 
the  true  principles  of  civilization  been 
seized  upon  with  more  sagacity,  and 
acted  upon  with  more  success. 

The  centralization  which  Mr  Wake- 
field recommends,  is  precisely  the  cir- 
cumstance which  M.  De  TocqueviUe, 


[Aug- 
the  hand  of  adventurous  enterptise,  all 
the  elements  of  wealth  and  power- 
all  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
proudest  edifice  ever  raised  by  the  hand 
of  Grecian*  or  Roman^  or  Engti&h 
architects  have  been  erected.  Yet  a 
few  years  and  the  stones  that  now  lie 


a  pupil  of  Montesquieu,  and  worthy  of    buried  in  the  quarry  will  be  raised  into 


so  illustrious  a  master,  points  out  as 
most  inevitably  pernicious  to  the  ener- 
gies and  activity  of  all  communities. 

*'  Mais  je  penie  que  Im  centnlisation 
administrative  n'est  propre  qu'ii  enerver 
letpeuples  qui  1*7  soumettenty  psrce  quVlle 
tend  sani  oe8«a  fi  diminuer  parmi  euz 
Tesprit  de  cit6.  La  centralisation  admi- 
nistrative parvient,  il  est  vrali  k  reunir  a 
une  epoque  donn^e,  et  dans  un  certain  lieu, 
toutes  les  forces  dispoiiblei  de  la  nation, 
mais  ella  nnit  a  la  reproduction  des  forces. 
£Ue  la  fait  triompber  la  jour  da  combat, 
ot  diminue  a  la  loogue  sa  puissance.  Elle 
pent  done  conconrir  admirablement  a  la 
grandeur  paaaagdre  d\in  homme,  non  point 
a  la  prosperite  durable  d*un  peuple."  P. 
161. 

The  theory  is  one  to  which  the  whole 
history  of  North  American  coloniza- 
tion stands  in  open  and  diametrical 
contradiction.  Had  there  been  even 
a  grain  of  truth  in   Mr   Wakefield's 


solemn  temples  and  stately  palaces. 
The  forests  that  now  serve  as  a  lair 
for  wild  beasts,  or  spread  pestilence 
around  them  by  their  noisome  exhala- 
tions, will  bear,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  universe  to  another,  the  produce  of 
the  soil  from  which  they  sprung.  The 
rank  savannahs  will  become  fertfle 
pastures,  and  the  *'  busy  hum**  of  com- 
merce will  resound  amid  the  unex- 
plored and  silent  wilderness.  But  let 
enterprise  take  its  course.  Presome 
not  to  mark  out  the  channel  in  which 
it  is  to  flow — ^to  bend  the  noble  and 
wild  outline  of  nature  to  the  fallacious 
regularity  of  geometrical  system^to 
suppose  that  laws,  and  decrees,  and 
vexatious  interference,  can  abridge, 
though  they  may  fatally  proloi^  the 
destined  period  of  its  probation. 

*'  Pater  ipse  eolendf 
Haud  facilem  ease  viam  volnit." 

There   must  be  toil,  there  must  be 


doctrine,  had  it  not  been  a  mass  of  privation.     There  may  be  disappoint- 

contradiction  and  absurdity,  had  it  been  ment ;  but  If  not  thwarted  by  the  iik- 

even  in  his  power  to  plead  that  he  had  some  meddling  of  pedantic  legislation, 

fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  settler, 

quacks,  political  and  medical,  of  apply-  of  the    countryman    of  Drake    and 


ing  universally  a  beneficial  specific, 
the  colonies,  by  whose  rapid  progress 
imagination  is  baffled,  would  long  ago 
have  been  exterminated.  Every  rule 
that  Mr  Wakefield  has  laid  down,  that 
people  have  systematically  violated. 
Their  prosperity  has  kept  pace  with 
their  dispersion — and  if  it  had  been 
the  merciful  intention  of  Providence  to 
warn  us  against  adopting  his  delusive 
projects,  tiie  example  could  not  have 
been  more  striking  and  complete.  In 
short,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch,  that  the  adoption,  partial  as  it  is, 
of  Mr  Wakefield's  system,  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

The  colonists  carry  out  with  them, 
together  with  the  experience  of  thirty 


Raleigh,  will  make  its  own  cause  good. 
In  discussing  the  subject,  so  chequer- 
ed with  guilt  and  shame,  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  settlers  towards  the 
original  inhabitants,  Mr  Merivale  de- 
precates those  *'  vague  and  general 
desires  of  good,**  which  are  too  fre- 
quently the  surest  resources  of  hypo- 
crisy and  cunning.  He  quotes,  in 
terms  of  becoming  admiration,  the 
luminous  report  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
Aug.  22,  1838,  as  containing  the  best, 
clearest,  and  most  conscientious  sum- 
mary of  the  duties  of  a  colonial 
government  towards  the  natives.  In 
his  opinion — and  we  rejoice  to  find  onr 
own  views  of  the  matter  corroboiated 
by  such  authorities — missionaries  are 


centuries,  ideas  of  subordination,  of    the  best  pioneers  of  civilization.     It  is 
property,  of  decent  order,  and  habitual     not  until  the  higher  nature  of  the 


respect  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. They  bring  the  skill,  energies^ 
and  industry  of  civilization  to  the  scene 
where  all  the  treasures  of  savage  na- 
ture lie  scattered  before  them  in  un- 
limited profusion.     There  lie#  waiting 


savage  is  awakened— nntil  the  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings,  which  no- 
thing on  this  side  the  grave  can  satisfy, 
are  excited — until  the  scales  are  purged 
away  from  the  eyes  which  have  long 
been  shroaded  la  obscurity  that  the 
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real  benefits  of  civilized  life,  the  vir* 
tues  it  iDCulcates,  or  the  crimes  which 
it  probibitSy  can  furnish  him  with  mo- 
tires  of  action  or  forbearance.  His 
senses^  indeed,  may  be  flattered  by 
unknown  enjoyments ;  his  imagination 
may  be  awed  by  the  display  of  unex- 
pected power;  his  reason  may  be  ren- 
dered the  thrall  of  violent  injustice  or 
of  base  cupidity ;  but  to  nope  for 
security — to  expect  improvement,  until 
other  views,  other  prospects,  other 
relatioos  are  set  before  him — ^until  the 
veil  which  hid  eternity  from  his  view 
be  lifted  up — until  the  lever  is  placed 
OQ  that  spot  in  the  ideal  world,  from 
vrhich  alone  it  can  obtain  sufficient 
purchase  to  wrench  from  their  hold- 
iogs  habits  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
veterate, can  only  lead  us  up — to  this 
moment  it  has  in  variably  led — to  danger 
aod  disapp^tment.  But  as  Mr  Meri- 
vale  judiciously  observes,  in  countries 
where  civilization  though  stationary  is 
aodent,  and  religion  though  debasing 
lias  long  prevailed,  the  process  must 
be  reversed.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  void  to  supply,  no  craving  to 
allay;  the  imperious  appetites  of  our 
moral  nature  have  been  satisfied  with 
unwholesome  food,  no  doubt ;  but  for 
the  present  they  are  still.  To  the 
services  performed  by  the  missionaries 
in  different  regions  of  the  globe — which, 
though  the  accounts  of  them  are  in 
some  cases  perhaps  tinged  with  super- 
stition, in  others  nighly  coloured,  from 
the  sanguine  temper  of  the  actors,  are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  generous  and  encou- 
raging— Mr  Merivale  bears  ample 
testimony.  In  America,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  man  and  the  progress 
of  the  white  man  have  advanced  by 
nearly  equal  steps.  Where  a  barba- 
rous people  has  been  civilized  by  the 
intercourse  of  a  foreign  nation,  it  has 
happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribes 
who  overrun  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  of  the  Mongols 
who  subjugatea  China,  when  the  vic- 
tory of  the  former  over  the  latter  has 
been  adLnowledged  complete— (so  it 
was  that  **  Grecia  capta  ferum  victo- 
rem  capit") — the  conqueror  admits 
the  conquered  to  his  councils — the 
conquered  opens  his  schools  to  the 
conqueror.  But  in  a  state  of  things, 
where  one  of  the  two  parties  unites 
the  advantage  of  intellectual  and  phy- 
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sical  superiority^the  other  sinks  under 
the  crushing  weight  of  such  an  irresis- 
tible preponderance.  If  this  did  not 
happen  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  was 
because  the  original  inhabitants  had 
already,  emerged  from  a  nomadic  state. 
But  in  North  America,  where  the 
knavery  and  strength  of  civilized  man 
have  encroached  upon  the  lessening 
domain  of  the  ruler  of  the  desert,  the 
result  has  been  a  blot  on  the  glories 
of  American  enterprise  and  industry, 
that  ages  of  benevolence  and  humanity 
will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  wash  away. 
The  Indians  in  the  thirteen  states 
amount  to  little  more  than  six  thou- 
sand souls. 

Whole  races  have  perished.  Their 
lineage,  their  names,  their  very  lan- 
guage, have  been  blotted  out  from  hu- 
man memory,  as  irrevocably  as  the 
track  of  the  arrow  in  the  air,  or  of  the 
vessel  in  the  waters.  Outcasts  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  the  Iroquois  are 
now  begging  their  bread.  The  tribes 
that  once  wandered  over  New  England, 
those  who,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago,  touched  the  hand  of  Penn  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  in  sign  of  peace, 
which  they  have  kept  ever  holy,  are 
no  more.  Well  and  wisely  does  Mr 
Merivale  rebuke  the  ffippancy  of  those 
who,  like  the  advocates  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  former  days,  would  attribute 
such  enormous  guilt  to  an  overruling 
and  irresistible  necessity.  Here,  in- 
deed, in  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  earth  which  the  restless  foot  of 
English  adventure  has  explored,  let 
government  interpose — not  to  hoard  a 
wilderness — not  to  wring  money  from 
settlers,  to  be  squandered  with  prodi- 
gality as  it  was  raised  with  ease — not 
to  check  society  in  its  progress,  or  to 
forbid  encroachments  on  a  desert ;  but 
to  protect  him  that  hath  no  helper,  to 
fling  the  shield  of  truth  and  equity 
around  the  unconscious  savage,  who 
has  crossed  the  path  along  which  in- 
exorable ambition,  and  still  more  in- 
exorable avarice,  press  forward  to 
their  ends — to  guarantee  his  rights,  to  • 
elevate  his  nature,  to  turn  him  into  an 
instrument  of  good,  and  to  make  the 
soil  on  which  he  and  his  children,  and 
his  children's  children  shall  dwell,  free^ 
civilized,  and  Christian — ^an  imperish- 
able monument  of  English  justice. 
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What  is  a  poet  ?  That  Ss  a  qucstiod, 
oh,  beneyolcnt  reader,  to  whlbh  the 
answer  varies  every  ten  years  1  A  few 
decades  ago,  in  the  days  of  Ha}' ley, 
a  poet  was  a  very  precise,  rather  old- 
maidish  sort  of  a  gentleman,  who  car- 
ried manuscript  epics  about  with  him 
in  his  pocket  when  he  Was  invited  to 
tea,  and  read  to  the  admiring  spln- 
stefs,  who  had  been  a^ked  to  meet  him, 
twelve  cantos  of  his  poem,  and  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  cup  between 
each.  Wonder  in  those  days  was 
divided  between  the  powers  of  his 
body  and  mind ;  and  although  the 
aforesaid  spinsters  affected  to  be  as- 
tonished at  his  intellect,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  admiration  was,  in  rea- 
lity, his  unequalled  capacity  of  drink- 
ing slops.  When  Hayley  was  Apollo, 
Helicon  was  a  teapot. 

Shortly  after  that  time,  a  poet  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  highly  philan- 
thropic principles,  who  Was  so  deeply 
touched  with  love  for  his  species  in 
general,  that  he  disdained  the  mean- 
souled  wretches  who  cared  a  fiir thing 
for  any  individual  of  it  in  particular ; 
a  patriot  who  tossed  up  his  greasy  cap 
in  honour  of  Robespierre;  who  talked 
of  the  *'  red  vintage"  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  thought  our  poor  old 
i^ngllsh  constitution,  in  comparison, 
n  as  the  smallest  of  all  possible  small- 
Uter,  where,  with  a  lusty  hatred  of 
all  aristocratic  institutions,  he  declar- 
ed that  all  the  froth  was  at  the  top, 
not  perceiving  that  a  fine  glittering 
coronet  of  froth  is  the  surest  sign  of 
the  Soundness  of  the  beverage  below ; 
and  though  some  of  the  nobler  spirits, 
who  had  been  deluded  by  the  fire  of 
that  great  volcano«  and  thought  it 
'*  light  from  heaven*"  turned  away  in 
loathing  and  disgust,  still  the  poet  of 
that  period  was  a  being  such  as  we 
have  described — believing  tn  the  per* 
fectability  of  man,  and  advocating  the 
very  converse  of  the  great  Tory 
maXim,  which  undoubtedly  has  at  first 
sight  a  touch  of  honesty  and  common 
sense  to  recommend  it,  "  that  a  man 
can  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own" — viz. 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  do  what  he 
likes  wit^  his  own,  as  that  is  an  abuse 
of  the  rights  of  property ;  but  has  an 


undoubted  right  to  do  wW  lie  likes 
with  his    neighbour's,   as  individual 
ownership  is  against  the  great  law  of 
nature,  and  the  indefeasible  equality 
of  man.     In  a  few  years  after  that^  a 
pt'tet  was  a  being  of  a  very  different 
order — for  there  were  giants  in  those 
days.  It  was  no  longer  thought  a  sign 
of  genius,  or  a  proof  that  a  man  was 
fit  to  write  poems,  that  he  was  fit  for 
nothing  else.    A  poet  was  a  thorough 
gentleman^  a  good  hand  at  cudgel- 
playing,  a  dauntless  horseman,  and  a 
aevil  among  the  grouse.    He  was  also, 
we  are  boutid  to  add,  a  Tory  of  the 
first  Water — or  rather  of  no  water  at 
all,  but  a  Tory  considerably  above 
proof.     A  slight  alteration  in  the  de- 
finition  then  ensued.      A   poet   was 
slightly  affected,  talked  about  imagin- 
ary woes,  made  himself  out  to  be  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  and  a  prodigious 
instance  of  the  force  of  irresistible  pas- 
sion (  whereas,  in  reality,  the  young 
man  was  of  very  feeble  stamina*  and 
about  as  awful   an   instance  of   the 
force  of  ungovernable  passion,  as  a 
sentimental  ox,  whose  ferocious  low- 
ings  and  amatory  gambols  excite  per- 
turbation and  astonishment  among  the 
sober-minded  descendants  of  lo.    But 
with  this,  and  another  liltle  failiog  or 
two,    deducted   from   his   merits,   he 
was  a  pearl  of  price }  with  only  this 
drawback  from  his  value,  that  he  left 
behind    him    such    an    inuumerable 
number  of  paste  imitations.  Yes — since 
the  day  of  thai  dark  eclipse^  a  poet 
has  generally  been  a  sickly- looking 
individual,  sitting  in  an  upstairs  par- 
lour, in  Kensington  or  Brompton,  be- 
hind a  couple  of  flower-pots  —  not 
particularly   well    shaved,    nor  very 
redolent  of  soap — and  with  his  shirt- 
collar    elegantly  thrown   back,    and 
his  eyes  fixed  in  a  fine    frenzy  on 
a  cobweb  in  the  ceiling.     But  still, 
though    these    are    undoubtedly    tlie 
types  in  those  different  eras  of  the 
genus  **  poet,"  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  there  were  no  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.     There  are  few  things 
more  utterly  distinct  and  unlike  than 
the  author — especially  a  poet — and  the 
idea  the  uninitiated  reader  has  formed 
of  him  in  his  mind.     Before  the  fancv 
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of  the  enchanted  iiiaid6n>  Whose  ears 
are  still  thrilling  with  the  melodies  of 
Irish  minstrelsy,  whose  eyes  are  still 
glistening  with  the  tears  that  have 
started  involuntdriU'  from  her  heart  at 
the  desolation  of  T ara*s  halls  and  the 
wai lings  of  despairing  heroism,  rises  a 
tall  romantic  figure,  slim  and  delicate^ 
of  a  young  bard,  with  deep  thoughtful 
eyes,  and  a  countenance,  "  oh  how 
pale,  how  wan  I" — whereas,  when  she 
is  really  presented  to  the  veritable 
Simon,  she  beholds  one  of  the  mer- 
riest-looking of  gentlemen — evidently 
first  cousin  to  Pfick — with  ebout  as 
romantic  an  expression  of  countenance 
as  the  frontispiece  to  Joe  Miller. 
There  once  was  evened  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  summer  sea,  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  islands,  overshadowed  with 
the  most  graceful  and  stateliest  of 
p  ilms.  There  was  «s  itwch  enchant- 
ment thrown  round  it  as  round  the 
charmed  isle  of  Prospero  and  Mi- 
randa; and  tho  creator  of  this  fairy 
Ti.-ion  was  pictured  to  the  glowing 
imaginatfon  of  boys  and  virgins,  as  a 
half- ethereal ized  creature  of  the  ele- 
ments— a  being  whose  mind  had  pro- 
bably •*  o^er- in  formed  its  tenement  of 
cl.iy,"  and  whose  strains  resembled 
those  of  the  swan,  the  sweeter  as  they 
approached  the  nearer  to  his  death. — 
^leavens  I  what  a  mistake !  In  youth, 
the  stontest  wrestler  on  the  f^reon— 
the  conquerpr  of  the  flying  tailor  at  a 
jump — the  rider  of  the  celebrated 
steeple-chase  on  the  back  of  Colonsay 
— and  in  age  hardened  into  iniquity 
hy  long  impunity,  and  running  an  oc- 
casional muck  with  a  prodigious  crutch, 
to  the  terror  of  aH  the  well-disposed 
inhabitants  of  these  dominions;  till  at 
Ia«t  he  aggravated  himself  to  such  a 
pitch  of  tyranny,  that  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian  are  believed  to  have  been 
Christian  gentlemen  in  comparison ! 
For  with  them  it  was  only  dangerons 
to  be  rich,  while  with  Christopher  it 
i^  «till  more  dangerous  to  be  stupid— 
Now,  if  yon  will  compare  the  num- 
bers of  these  two  most  influential 
classes  of  the  Queen's  stibjects,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  some  slight  idea 
of  the  respective  cruelty  of  the  three 
potentates. 

Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  predict  a 
poet's  residence  than  his  appearant^ 
from  his  works.  Many  brilliant  de- 
scriptions of  freedom  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the    Fleet: — Paradise    Loflt, 


amid  the  noise  and  Bmoke  of  London ; 
and  are  not  we  ourselves  writing  this 
imaeiinative  and  poetical  article  in  a 
small  room,  up  six  pair  of  stairs^  com- 
manding a  charming  view  of  a  week's 
washing  suspended  from  sundry  poles 
in  our  landlady's  back-green  ?  We  have 
no  belief  whatever  in  a  genius  loci ; 
or  why  are  we  not  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  the  biography  of  washer- 
women, the  history  of  mangles,  or 
the  theory  of  barrel-organs — of  all 
which  our  present  lodgings  are  in- 
tensely suggestive — instead  of  being 
pleasantly  occupied  in  recording  our 
critical  opinions  of  one  of  the  best  and 
simplest  «f  religiooa  poems,  properly 
80  called^  we  have  met  with  for  many 
years?  The  Christian  Pilgrim,  by  Ed- 
mund Peel,  18  pleasant  reading  on 
many  and  various  accounts,  but  chiefly 
from  the  vein  of  true  and  Cbristiau 
^^incerity  that  pervades  It  from  the  first 
line  to  the  lost — a  rare  quality  in  these 
days  of  wordy  and  inflated  piety,  where 
the  broad  phyhctery  of  the  Pharisee 
is  generally  a  great  deal  more  visible 
than  the  genius  of  the  bard.  Woe  is 
us !  poor  authorlings,  turning  our  lone 
hearts  to  criticism,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  roof  of  a  common  stair-^ 
what  can  we  pretend  to  know  of  the 
blessed  influences  of  soft  skies  and 
summer  seas,  that  probably  glide 
with  imperocptible  power  into  the 
minds  aiMi  writings  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate husbandmen  who  dwell  in  the 
far  southern  regions  of  the  Isle  of 
Wififht  ?  We  retract  our  rash  and 
most  absurd  assertion,  a  fsw  lines  up 
the  page,  denying  the  existence  of  a 
genius  loci.  We  se©  in  the  title-pago 
the  name  nf  Bonchnrefa  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  author,  and  we  think  we 
can  trace  a  vast  diibreoee  between  the 
descriptions  of  naliire  contained  in  the 
poem,  and  what  they  mnat  infallibly 
have  been  if  be  bad  been  ettflibliibed 
in  the  Orkneys,  or  bad  even  inbabitad 
a  cottage  4nmee  in  the  wilds  of  Locfa- 
aber. 

It  18  probably  to  tbe  romantic  eee- 
-nery  and  wild  sea-bneaes  of  the  Under- 
did that  the-poem  le  indebted  for  Ibe 
cairn  and  harmooy  Ynf  wbieh  it  Is 
charaoteriied.  It  is  net  with  a  tfa- 
eased  dislike  of  bis  kind^  or  sttrchi^gad 
i;ritb  morbid  egotism,  that  tlie  Chiis- 
tian  pilgrim  begins  bis  peregrkiatioas 
to  «h(d  Heiy  Land. 
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"  The  blast  of  war  to  shake  the  solid  earth 
Had  ceased — ^to  roll  in  thunder  thro'  the  deep. 
Can  time  be  ripe  for  that  auspicious  birth, 
'  When  they  who  sow  in  hope  in  joy  shall  reap. 
Heart  ache  no  more,  nor  drooping  eyelid  weep  ? 
What  calm  hath  wrapp*d  thee,  vale  of  many  woes  Z 
Ere  wake  the  whirlwind  out  of  deathlike  sleep. 
Ere  earth  be  rack'd  with  agonizing  throes — 
A  transitory  calm,  a  terrible  repose ! 

"  For  war  the  rulers  of  the  world  prepare, 

Flash  in  the  rising  sun  the  sword  and  spear; 

Athwart  the  gloom  sulphureous  lightnings  glare. 

Host  after  host  the  floating  banner  rear. 

God  of  Sabaoth !  dost  thou  see  and  hear ! 

Ye  peel'd  and  soatter*d  whom  the  proud  despise, 

Look  up  I  for  your  redemption  draweth  near. 

Behold  a  rerelation !  read  the  skies. 

Return,  ye  wandering  tribes— ye  trodden-down,  arise ! 

**  Why  hang  ye  doubtful  ?  Wherefore  stand  ye  dumb  ? 
And  eastward  gaze  with  an  enquiring  eye  ? 
The  Shiloh  hath  been  sent,  the  Christ  is  come. 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  came  to  die  I 
Who  fought  the  fight,  and  won  the  Tictory. 
Beneath  the  burden  of  our  guilt  who  bow*d. 
Who  rose,  and  captive  led  captiyity ; 
Who  pluck*d  the  sting  from  death,  and  rent  the  shroud- 
Jehovah  !  from  the  heart  of  Juda  lift  the  cloud! 

"  God  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile !  Lord  of  all  I 

Rich  unto  those  who  call  upon  thy  name. 

Upraise  thy  people,  never  more  to  fall; 

And  grant  that  we,  the  richer  for  their  blame. 

Glean  of  their  fulness,  glory  in  their  fame. 

Oh  for  the  time  eternally  decreed. 

When  the  Good  Shepherd  shall  lus  sheep  reclaim. 

And  to  green  pastures  by  still  waters  lead. 

Of  Jordan  ever  free  on  either  bank  to  feed." 

In  this  true  spirit  of  benevolence,  England  and  other  countries,  have 

the  pilgrim  Tisita  the  region  of  won-  entertained  a  similar  belief;  nor  has 

<ler»  the  course  of  afiairs,  in  Teiy  recent 

"  Where  in  olden  time  days,  tended  in  any  measure  to  alter 

Prophet,andbard,andapparitionbright,  this  opinion.   The  operations  in  Sjrli, 

Shone  as  the  stars  I "  the  pottering  condition  of  the  Turkish 

and  from  the  glories  of  the  past  draws  empire^  the  fact,  so  self-endent,  that 

auguries  of  the  future  restoration  of  a  very  short  time  must  produce  a  total 

the   chosen   people.      There   never  alteration  of  the  present  dlstributiou 

was  a  period  in  which  men's  minds  of  power  in  all  those  regions,  and  the 

turned    with    more   immediate    ex-  extreme  likelihood  that  Palestine  will 

pectation,  than  during  the  last  few  be  the  battle-ground  where  the  great 

years,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro-  contest  will  be  decided,  must  have 

phecies  concerning  the  Jews*     It  is  struck  every  one  who  attends  merely 

evident  to  any  one  who  looks  to  the  to  the  ordinary  current  of  human  af- 

present  condition  of  the  East— even  fairs,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  poll- 

without  reference  to  the  words  of  holy  tics.  But  whether  the  impending  con- 

•^t — ^that  it  is  at  this  moment  the  vulsion  will  end  in  the  restoration  of 

cradle  of  great  and  portentous  eyents.  Israel,  or  whether  that  great  event  {^ 

Since  the  beginning  of  thb  century,  still  postponed,  no  man  can  be  bold 

the  Jews  themselves  have  been  ear-  enough  to  say,  till  the  prophecy  is  ac- 

nestly  looking  for  some  wonderful  in-  tually  merged  in  the  event.     At  the 

terposition  in  their  behalf ;  and  a  great  same  time  no  one  will  deny  that  this 

number  of  religious  persons,  both  in  heartfelt   expectation,  pervadiog  so 
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many  nations,  and  intolTingf  sneh 
woaderfal  conseqnences,  Is  a  fit  aux- 
iliary to  the  poetical  interest  of  a  poem 
of  which  Palesdne  is  the  scene  and 
subject ;  and  it  is  the  humble  and  be- 
lieTlng  spirit  with  which  Mr  Peel  has 
introdnced  this  subject,  that  with  us 


gires  one  of  the  principal  charms  to  his 
work.  There  is  little  attempt  at  indl« 
Tidual  character,  and  only  the  feeble 
outline  of  a  story ;  the  poem  is  there- 
fore one  of  description  and  reflection. 
We  quote  a  description  of  a  waterfall : 


**  The  mnrmar  of  the  pines  which  orerhang 
The  golf,  dark^heaving  from  the  mountain  hoar. 
Is  drown'd  in  thunder — in  the  coil  and  clang 
Of  cataract  on  cataract,  to  roar 
And  bellow  through  the  oaTem  evermore. 
Where  from  the  ridge  the  headlong  waters  lei^,  1 
The  beams  of  morning  arch  the  torrent  o'er ; 
Not  Iris  knows  in  brighter  lines  to  steep 
The  cloud,  when  lore  looks  down  upon  the  troubled  deep. 

"  Between  the  rock  and  OTerwhelming  river, 
Within  the  colour'd  arch  the  travellers  cling. 
To  where,  recoiling,  earth  doth  reel  and  quiver 
Beneath  the  deluge  which  the  torrents  fling 
Down — ^the  rough  heart  of  adamant  to  wring. 
White  as  a  cloud  athwart  the  rolling  moon. 
The  waters  plunge  into  the  vapoury  ring. 
Or  glowing  like  the  golden  haze  of  June, 
Or  robed  in  rainy  light  to  melt  before  the  noon." 


All  the  scenes  hallowed  to  the 
Christian  reader  by  so  mauy  recollec- 
tions ara  Tisited  by  the  pilgrim,  and 
their  present  condition  contrasted  with 
their  former  state;  and  any  persons 
who  wish  a  pious,  no  less  than  a  po- 
etical guide,  over  the  sacred  territory, 
cannot  do  better  than  put  themselves 
under  the  direcdon  of  Mr  Peel. 

Can  It  be  the  force  of  contrast — or 
of  alliteration— or  what  is  it  that  di- 
rected our  eyes,  when  we  had  closed 
the  •*  Pilgrim,  a  Poem  of  Palestine,"  to 
a  green-coloured  volume  on  our  table, 
called  ''Pan,  a  Pastoral?"  From 
whichever  of  these  mysterious  influ- 
ences onr  act  proceeded,  we  certainly 
extended  our  hand  to  the  aforesaid 
Pan;  and  a  ntensil  filled  with  more 
extraordinary  contents,  it  has  never 
been  onr  lot  to  encounter.  It  now 
wants*  by  onr  watch,  a  quarter  to 
four,  and  as  we  are  engaged  to  meet 
a  few  choice  spirits  at  an  early  tea> 
in  the  Candlemaker  Row,  at  six, 
we  shall  devote  the  intervening  space 
to  a  consideration  of  the  possible 
depths  to  which  the  human  intellect 
may  fall.  The  poem,  in  fact,  is  a 
psychological  curiosity,  having  been 
written,  Uie  author  tells  ns,  under  the 
debilitating  influence  of  "an  epide- 
mic feverish  complaint,  and  of  the 
ttunn  arising  out  of  impatience  of  the 
confinement  and  regimen  that  I  felt 
at  the  same  time  to  be  necessary.** 


The  poem,  therefore — ^if  we  may  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  so  recondite  a  sub- 
ject as  Hahnemannism-^is  written  on 
strictly  homoeopathic  principles,  as  it 
produces  the  same  diseases  which  it 
cures,  namely,  ennui  and  impatience. 
And  of  all  the  modes  in  which  those 
two  enemies  of  the  human  race  have 
yet  taken  to  vent  themselves,  it  strikes 
us  that  a  pastoral  is  the  oddest  and 
most  surprising.  A  pastoral!— why 
didn't  the  feverish  author  rather  indite 
a  sadre  ? — he  would  have  found  a  grate- 
ful relief  to  his  feelings  of  impatience 
by  writing  daggers  and  stilettoes  against 
his  flrst  schoolmaster,  or  his  college 
tutor,  or  the  clergyman  of  his  parish, 
or  the  lord  mayor  of  Brussels,  where 
bis  work  is  printed,  or  any  other  re- 
spectable induridnal  he  could  think  of. 
But  a  pastoral — with  bleating  sheep, 
and  twaddling  old  shepherds,  and  fruit- 
ful plains,  and  spreading  vines — why, 
it  was  the  very  thing  to  irritate  his 
disease  into  insanity,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility lead  to  his  ignominous  expulsion 
from  all  the  branches  of  the  tempo* 
ranee  society  established  in  the  Bel- 
gian capital.  For  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  man  who 
writes  a  pastoral  drinks — we  delibe- 
rately repeat  the  expression,  drinks. 
But  on  looking  a  second  time  at  the 
preface,  we  fear  the  beverage  is  not 
barley  brec,  but  barley  water — ^for 
bear  what  the  feverish  and  impatient 
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author  says  on  the  advantages  of  hun- 
ger :«— "  I  must  no V  mention  a  re- 
markable fact,  worthy  the  observation 
of  phrenologistSt  najuely,  that  while 
fasting  in  order  to  starve  out  the  com- 
plaint, which  is  my  usual  method  of 
getting  welU  I  found  that  numberless 
ideas  of  my  infancy,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  studies  hitherto  almost  forgot- 
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consequently  excluding  it  from  tlielr 
code  of  morals ;  for  the  fact  is  diame- 
trically the  reverse.  Christ  vtai^  the 
first  great  teacher  who  ever  openly 
proclaimed  the  equal  rigbta  of  man," 
&c.  &c.         •  •  •         •         * 

"  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  a 
system  of  such  unlimited  benevolence, 
and  proclaiming  so  uudisguisedly  tie 


ten,  rushed  in  upon  my  memory  as  If    equality  of  all  creatures,  and  the  sole 


been  in  all  a^e&.' 
most  fauaticjl  in 


by  some  magic  spell ;  and  I  continued 
to  enjoy  the  most  lively  remembrance 
of  almost  every  thing  that  I  had  for- 
merly read  on  the  subject  of  hlstoryi 
especially  the  traditions  of  ancient 
nations  respecting  the  return  of  the 
golden  age,  during  the  whole  period 
that  I  lived  on  this  spare  rcgimeu/* 

Acting  on  this  hint,  we  shall  imme- 
diately publish  a  woik — by  subscrip- 
tion, of  course — to  be  called  "  Aids  to 
Memory,  or  the  Virtues  of  Water- 
Gruel,**  and  any  person  dei>)rou«  of    in  Dr  Miiner*&  £Hd  iff  Heligiuvg  Cuic- 


prerogative  of  the  Creator,  could  ever 
have  beeu  made  a  tool  of  such  tyrcu- 
nical  opprei^^iou,  aud  a  means  of  i^ucll 
appaUiag  f  maticism  as  it  actually  h;i^ 

*' In  countries  the 
their  outward  ob- 
servauce  of  religion,  do  we  fiud  the 
most  severe  and  autichristian  laws  and 
customs,  particularly  in  such  states  as 
are  without  the  holy  guidance  of  V-c 
universal  church.  Some  very  sen^Llo 
observations  on  this  head  will  be  found 


recollecting  his  historical  information 
or  of  having  a  lively  idea  of  the  goldea 
age,  will  have  nothiag  to  do  but  fork 
out  his  half-guinea^  and  put  himself 
on  spare  diet  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  have  lively  ideas  on  any  subject, 
but  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  gol- 
den age  surpasses  all  the  efforts  at 
liveliness  we  have  heard  of  for  some 
time.  We  venture  to  suggest  the 
subject  to  Thomas  Hood^  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  inimitable  George.  But 
while  the  poet  starved  himself  into 
these  facetious  recollections,  he  was 
not  altogether  unmindful  of  contro- 
Yersy»  and  lets  us  see  in  a  very  decided 
manner  that  he  is  a  devoted  subject  of 
the  Pope,  yet  not  in  the  bigoted 
style  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  a 
Spanish  inquisitor ;  for  .  our  worthy 
friend^at  all  events  while  under  the 
influence  of  ennui  and  impatience — is 
as  liberal  and  tolerant  as  if  he  were  a 
disciple  of  the  present  respectable 
Robert  Owen,  or  the  late  lamented 
Mr  Paine.  *'  M.  de  la  Mennais/* 
he  says,  "  has  exposed  the  mistake 
made  by  the  Jacobins  in  representF- 
iog  Christianity  as  being  unfriendly 


troversy,  and  in  Dr  Wiseman*s  X^c- 
turest  and  paitieularly  in  that  ma&ier. 
piece  of  English  writiog,  Cobbetf& 
HUtory  ojifie  FrotestatuJUe/ormaiiuu, 
and  his  Legaq/  to  Parsount  in  which 
the  plunder  of  the  poor  fur  the  exclu- 
sive aggrandizement  of  the  rich,  autl 
the  consequent  misery  and  beggai> 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  amply 
set  forth  as  being  effected  by  perver- 
sion of  that  very  religion  which  su}  a 
to  the  rich* '  sell  that  which  thou  hatt, 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.'*' 

This  jumble  of  frec-lhiukiug  aud 
Popery — this  **  historical  recoUcctiou" 
of  the  Vatican,  with  **  a  lively  remtm- 
branee*'  of  the  Rotunda,  must  have 
been  produced  when  he  bad  reached 
the  minimum  of  the  spare  diet  to 
which  he  owes  his  inspiration — the 
force  of  starving  can  no  further  go. 
But  the  figure  of  speech,  or  rather  of 
thought,  mentioned  above  under  the 
somewhat  colloquial  name  of  the 
Jumble,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with 
the  author  of  Pan,  a  Pasloral — a 
statement  which  will  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  mere  copying  out  of  the 
dramatis  personss. 


to  popular  liberty  and  equality,  and 

SoxMx — Pid«Hmef  and  parHe^darly  the  country  round  JBethkhem. 

Mbh ixoAS,  a  young  shepherd. 

Dam«ta8,  an  aged  shepfierd. 

Pal j:mon,  a  shepherd  and  traveller. 

LuoiANUB,  a  satirical  ffuest. 
Melibavs,  an  old  herdsman. 
Bacchus  and  his  comrades  in  chorus. 
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Venus  and  the  Gracti,  da^icingifonn  the  ballet. 

Kum^rous  attendants,  besides  herdsifiocksy  dogs,  ^c,  make  part  of  the  scenery 
[_Mary  appears  with  the  infant,  and  is  saluted  by  nine  tfeveral  sages,  each 
invoking  his  favourite  muset  to  wit'^ — 
Clio,  or  Me  song  of  glad  tidings. 
TuALiA,  or  the  salutation  and  gifts. 
Melpoheme,  or  thf.  consolation. 
EcTERFE^  or  the  power  of  sacred  song. 
Calliope, 'or  the  prophecy  of  martyrdom. 
Ebato^  or  prophecy  of  church  music. 
PoLTHTMMiA,  OT  truditions  resolved, 
Tebpbtohobb,  or  prayer  and  penance. 
Ebb  ASIA;  or  eucharistte  coneumtneUum, 

AsTB  JiA  at  length  descends  and  speaks  the  epilogue, 

• 

All  these  worthy  personages  are  led     legory ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 


to  Bethlt^hem  \}y  the  guiding  star^  and 
didCQurse  learnedly  oq  Herod  and  the 
apostles  and  the  popes,  in  a  style 
which  few  Arcadian  shepherds  in  the 
first  century  are  likely  to  have  done, 
unless  when  they  were  afflicted  witli 
ao  epidemic  feverish  compiaint.  Tiie 
sagacious  reader  will  now  see  that 
Pan  is  not  only  a  pastoral^  but  an  al- 


obierve  how  the  characters  are  sup- 
ported. The  first  scene,  which  reprc* 
bents  a  large  plain  in  Judea,  presents 
us  with  Meoalcas,  who  wakens  from 
amidst  the  shepherds  sleeping  by  their 
fiuck^,  and  after  a  few  obaervaiions 
about  Auroral  puts  his  hand  (probably) 
before  his  eyesj  and  says — 


*^  But  who  comes  hither  ?  if  mine  eyes  be  true, 
'Tis  old  Danitttas,  follow *<1  by  his  goats. 
Yes,  it  is  true.     Mine  eyes  do  not  deceive, 
I  know  him  by  his  sedgy  mantle  grey — 
His  measured  step,  and  crook  worn  out  by  age ; 
But  most  of  all,  by  Mopsns,  his  old  dog-." 


The  gentleman  thus  introduced — 
evidently  a  sketch  from  a  blind  gaber- 
lunzie  bdiI  his  colley — can  scarcely 
believe  his  ears*  for  be  Is  apparently 
a  little  deaf,  when  he  bears 

**  The  voice,  half  recollected,  half  for- 
got/' 

of  the  polite  Menalcas. 

"  For,"  as  he  remarks  with  a  fine 
knowledge  of  cause  and  efiect*  "  sud- 
dsD  change  can  work  a  queer  confu* 
bloa  in  man's  frail  memory ;"  aud« 
instead  of  answering  the  observallua 
of  his  acquaintance,  namely— 

"  That,  'tis  most  strange  that  we  shoald 

come  together 
On  Syria's  plains,  who  but  the   other 

evening, 
la  the  fresh  pastures  of  Arcadia, 
Batten'd  our  flocks  with  wholesome  dews 

distUl'd 
From  the  moist  nightcap  of  high  Mae- 


he — thii  old  fi»11ow,  with  sedgy  mantle 
grey — unmindful  of  the  allusion  to  the 
battening  of  their  flocks — wfaieh,  how- 
ever, is  probably  a  misprint  for 

**  Moisten'd  otir  clay  with  mountain  dew 
distilled," 

has  the  great  unpoliteness  to  put  some 
inquisitorial  questions  to  his  friend. 

"  But,  tell  me,  as  we  jog  along  the  way. 
Thy  story,  and  for  why  tliou'bt  hither 
come  ?" 

Daoiietas  had  evidently  never  read 
Lord  Chestex field.  Meealcas,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  perfect  model  of  a 
nice  young  man,  and,  somewliat  to 
Qur  surprise,  abstains  from  making 
any  allusion  to  the  report  then  gene- 
rally prevalent,  that  Daaaetas's  mo- 
ther had  sold  her  mangle.  Evidently 
delighted  with  his  behaviour^  the 
ancient  pig- driver  waxes  eloquent, 
and  indulges  in  some  anuziagly  lively 
remembrances  of  the  golden 


nalos, 

"  When  little  children  used  to  take  a  ride 
On  the  huge  elephant's  leathern  trunk  5 
And,  often  times,  shipp'd  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Would  make  their  cruise -upon  the  level  brinai 
To  visit  Tethys  in  her  coral  bed  j 
Or  to  review  the  sporting  finny  «boali| 
That  shuttle  on  the  billows  ^ 
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and  he  is  only  interrupted,  after  two 
or  three  hundred  lines*  hy  Damcetas 
mentioning  that  he  sees  two  young 
philosophers  hurrying  towards  them— 

*'  Pliilostratus  and  Pyrrho  as  I  wist; 
The  sophist  and  the  sceptic,  hand  in 

hand. 
Guided  by  sage  PalsBmon/* 

And  as  the  scene  immediately  changes, 
and  Damsetas  and  Menalcas  are  not 
introduced  in  the  next,  we  conclude 
they  have  slipped  into  Baochu8*s  tap- 
room for  a  little  refreshment,  after 
their  palaTer,  and  to  escape  the  com- 
pany of  the  three  philosophers.  Their 
motiyes  were  unimpeacnable  in  both 
respects— for  more  twaddling  block- 
heads than  our  friends,  the  sophist 
and  the  sceptic,  it  is  impossible  to 
find.  We  have  always  remarked,  that 
of  all  the  stupid  fellows,  the  stupidest 
and  most  intolerable  are  the  noodles 
who  affect  to  be  facetious.  A  dull 
fool  we  like — ^we  honour — we  almost 
Tenerate.     In  the  first  place,  he  is  al- 


ways respectable— in  the  next  place, 
he  is  uniformly  prosperous.  The 
wealth  of  people  with  one  Idea  is 
▼ery  gpreat ;  but  of  people  with  no 
ideas  at  all,  it  u  incalculable.  ^We 
loTc  their  stolidity — ^the  sombre  dig- 
nity of  their  utter  want  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  awful  majesty  of  dieir 
fat  and  inflexible  expression.  Oar 
hatred,  therefore,  for  Lueianus,  ^  the 
satirical  stranger,"  it  is  impossible  to 
describob  WhenoTer  any  two  re- 
spectable gentlemen  are  engaged  in 
some  interesting  enqmry,  and  are  as 
sober  and  serious  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  respectable  gendemen 
to  be»  this  facetious  merry-andrew 
is  always  on  the  stretch  to  show 
his  clevemess,  and  is  constantly 
putting  his  tongue  in  bis  cheek,  or 
nis  outspread  fingers  on  his  nose,  or 
indulgingin  somesimilar  impertineDce. 
We  think  one  of  the  steady  slow 
coaches  gives  him  a  very  good  rap  on 
the  knuckles  in  the  following  digni- 
fied remonstrance— 


**  I  find  that  learned  traTellers  are  apt 

To  make  a  jest  of  those  who  toil  at  home; 

But  if  thou  canst  be  serious,  and  the  joy 

Of  meeting  friends  hath  not  made  judgment  dronk^ 

And  changed  instruction  to  a  bantering  fop. 

Thou  wilt  resolve  the  questions  I  have  made.'* 


But  severity  on  such  a  Grimaldi  is 
entirely  thrown  away,  and  he  goes  on 
scattering  his  witticisms,  with  the 
most  amazing  prodigality,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  chapter.  We  will  there- 
fore shift  the  scene  once  more,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  a  lyric.  We 
remember,  in  the  Frebchutz,  being 
greatly  struck  with  the  eloquent  ex« 
pression  of  a  respectable  owl,  which, 
stuck  on  the  top  of  a  holly  bush,  and 
at  every  swell  of  the  music,  opened  its 
enormous  eyes  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary vivacity,  and  shut  them  again, 
as  if  disgusted,  at.  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle before  it.  The  lesser  owls  were 
musical  as  well  as  melancholy,  and 
hooted  and  howled  at  the  proper  bar 
in  the  chorus,  as  if  they  had  been 
pupils  of  John  Hullah.  The  owls 
we  have  always  considered  the  prin- 


cipal performers  in  that  delightfal 
opera,  though  some  people  prefer 
staudigl  and  Das  Franlein  Lutzer. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  have  been 
delighted  with  the  part  assigned,  in 
one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  of 
the  pastoral,  to  a  class  of  performers 
not  usually  considered  very  partial  to 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Littie 
could  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untntor- 
ed  mind  led  him  to  the  assurance,  that 
when  he  was — 

"  Admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  com- 
pany," 

imagine  that  there  were  many 
old  shepherds  transplanted  froia  Ar- 
cadia, who,  in  a  higher  and  another 
sense,  were  accompanied  by  their  dogs. 
As  witness  the  following  sublime 
anthem^— 


**  Shkphxbd  and  Shzphbbdxss  sing — and  the  rest  join  the  chorus,  aided  by 

the  barking  of  their  dogt, 

**  Vesper*s  lamp  now  bids  us  fold. 
Beaming  o*er  yon  mountain  cold ; 
Hark,  I  hear  the  wether's  bell 
Tinkling  in  the  shadowy  deU, 
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Lowing  herds  and  bleating  flocks 
Echo'd  from  the  sounding  rocks. 
Browse  upon  the  purple  heath, 
^  And  bite  the  green  turf  underneath : 
Now  the  milkmaid  blythe  and  gay. 
Sings  across  the  flowery  lea. 
To  the  wild  bee's  evening  hum. 
Or  the  hoary  beetle's  drum. 

Chorus — Hylax,  now  the  chorus  join. 

Mix  thy  sonorous  bass  with  mine. 

'*  Shepherds  join  the  noisy  choir, 
Sound  the  timbrel,  strike  the  lyre : 
Colin  on  his  pipe  shall  play. 
And  Marian  sing  her  roundelay — 
To  lull  the  folded  flocks  to  sleep. 
While  faithful  dogs  their  vigils  keep. 
Shepherds'  songs,  my  boys,  were  sung 
Before  £rato*s  harp  was  strung. 
Or  skilful  Orpheus  tuned  the  lute. 
Or  Hermes  blew  his  magic  flute. 
That  had  such  wondrous  power  to  close 
The  watchman's  eyes  in  safd  repose. 

Chorus — Hylax,  now  the  chorus  join 

Mix  your  sonorous  bass  with  mine. 

^  By  aged  Argus,  servant  true. 
That  his  returu*d  Ulysses  knew. 
By  the  dogs  that  Hesiod  bore 
Mangled  from  the  (Etolian  shore. 
By  bearded  Loskis*  yellow  eyes, 
By  shaggy  Busy's  hairy  guise. 
By  silky  Poskis'  spotted  hose, ") 
By  fuzzy  Zante's  woolly  nose, 
By  Tobit's  cur  to  heaven  removed. 
And  bousie  Shargs,  of  all  beloved — 
Pales  now  we  beg  of  thee 
To  keep  our  folds  from  peril  free. 

Chorus. — Hylax,  now  our  chorus  join, 

^x  thy  sonorous  bass  with  mine. 

And  say  good«by  before  we  go. 

While  honest  Tray  cries  bow,  wow,  wow. 

Thundering  Ring  wood,  Jowler  bold. 

Fangs  and  Stentor  guard  the  fold. 

Then  bark  farewell  before  we  go. 

While  honest  Tray  cries  bow,  wow,  wow." 


So  pleased,  so  astonished,  in  fact  so 
flabbergasted,  is  our  old  idiotical  friend 
Menalcas  with  the  very  marked  sn^" 
periority  of  the  fonr- legged  performers 
over  the  bipeds,  that  he  apostrophizes 
^^**  Oh,  Japiter,  who  would  not  be  a 
dog  I  ^  He  then,  in  a  most  disingenu- 
ous manner,  contrasts  the  conduct  of  a 
faithful  house-dog  with  that  of  some 
captain's  wife^  who,  while  her  hus- 
band, at  Bellona's  call, 

**  Fights  for  his  country  in  a  foreign 
land, 

- — -  betrays  her  absent  lord. 

Squanders  his  store,  and  banquets  treach- 
erous friends." 


The  dog,  on  the  other  hand,  behaves 
like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

"  He  silent  sits,  listing  to  every  sound. 
And  with  quick  nose  each  cranny  fairly 

tries. 
Where  with  his  master  he  was  wont  to 

roam. 
Sniffling  and  snowking  all  the  country 

roimd." 

A  combioation  of  almost  impossible 
attributes,  that  prove  him  to  be  a  very 
clever  dog  indeed— for  where,  we 
should  like  to  know,  except  in  the  in- 
stance of  an  Irish  baronet*s  bird,  which 
had  the  faculty  of  being  in  two  places 
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at  oncoj  will  you  find  an  example  of 
any  aDimal,  humaoj  brutal^  or  pastoraJiy 
that  can  at  the  same  moment  sit  si- 
lently trying  all  crannies  with  its  nose» 
and  sniffle  and  snowk  (whateTer  that 


for  Menalcas— who  ia  not  in  some 
respects  unlike  a  parish  beadle — ex* 
claims, 

'^What  means,  Damsatas,  tl8a  uproar- 
ioos  group 


may  be)  round  all  the  country  ?     We  Of  wassailers  at  such  an  hoar  of  night  ?  ** 

are  almost  reconciled  to  our  witty  ao-  j^^^  Damaetas  professes  his  ignorance 

quaintance    Lucianus,    the    satirical  j^  ^^e  following  easy  and  simple  Ian- 

traveller,  who  endeotly  thinks  Meual-  gy^ge—          »        -^               «- 

cas  a  bore,  and  interrupts  his  allusions  *;  /?                 »     *     -i    .       .    .      i^ 

to  the  faithless  wives  of  colonels  and  ^  ^""^  ^""^^  shepherd,  less  it  be  the 

wake 

That  Bacchus  and  his  crew  arc  wont  to 


captains — ^probably  American,  from 
his  allusion  to  their  stores — in  a  man- 
ner a  great  deal  more  peremptory  than 
polite. 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  and   quicken   every 

step. 
For  I  am  weary  of  this  pilgrimage." 


keep 
At   this   dark  season   of  the  slecpmg 


year/' 

A  long  description  follows  of  the 
origin  of  Bacchus  and  Yeuus,  for  the 
editication  of  Lueianus  and  Menalcas, 
But  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  from  which  is  interrupted  by  a  "  song  of 
the  next  scene  to  which  we  are  intro-  drunken  Bacehaoals,  with  a  chorus  of 
duced,  that  in  the  pastoral  ages  Fa-  loud  iostrnments."  Wo  are  not  our- 
ther  Mathew  was  unknown ;  for  on  Mlves  tea-totaUers^  nor  do  we  object 
making  a  turn  ia  the  road,  they  come  to  a  little  moderate  conviviality ;  but 
to  *'an  area  amidst  a  wood " — as  we  invitations  to  such  prodigious  drink- 
are  punctiliously  informed  in  small  ings  as  are  contained  in  this  baccbana- 
type — "  in  which  Bacchanals  are  seen  lian  chant,  we  hold  it  unsafe  to  scat- 
celebrating  the  Brumalia."  Whether  ter  among  a  musical  and  thirsty  gene* 
these  games  were  instituted  in  com-  ration ;  for  how  would  U  be  possible 
memoration  of  a  recent  chancellort  in  for  any  man,  even  a  Resident  of  a 
which  case  they  ought  to  have  been  temperanee  lodge*  to  resist  the  seduc- 
spelt  Broughmalia,  we  are  not  inform*  tive  blandishments  of  a  set  of  jolly 
ed ;  but  the  manner  of  the  performers  topers,  adding  also  example  to  pre- 
do  not  appear  to  have  said  much  for  eept,  in  such  unequalled  strains  as 
their  moral-  or  religious  education ;    these  f 

"  With  arms  akimbo  Momns  stands, 
And  holds  his  sides  with  both  his  hands, 
And  laughing,  says,  with  waggish  head. 
Go,  weeping  Niobe,  to  bed. 
Mawkish  Prudence,  get  thee  hence, 
With  wrinkled  Care  and  sober  Sense ; 
Advice  and  dull  Morality, 
What  have  we  now  to  do  with  ye  ? 
You  may  budge  and  go  to  sleep, 
Hecate  doth  her  vigib  keep ; 
Swiird  Bacchantes  beat  the  ground. 
And  the  merry  toast  goes  round." 


We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
Milton  was  a  poor  versifier,  and  a 
comparison  between  this  st»»za  and 
any  of  the  songs  in  Comas,  will  prove 
that  he  was  not  only  a  very  indiffer- 
ent song-writer,  but  a  contemptible 
plagiarist  besides.  The  fbUowing 
staoza,  however,  he  has  not  copied, 
probably  from  a  knowledge  of  his  im- 
measuraole  inferiority : — 

^'  We  that  are  ef  psrer  mettle 
Imitate  the  pot  and  kettle. 
Round  the  fiare  duly  set 
Singiag  as  we  warmer  get. 


.  And,  like  the  kettle  and  the  pot» 
We  scold  and  hiss  when  ve  get  hot ; 
Till  running  o  er  withboiling  rage. 
We  fume,  and  tbu3  our  kcat  assuage. 
So  here's  a  health  to  father  Lot, 
Who  his  own  salted  wife  forgot ; 
And  here  8  to  all  the  Muses  nine. 
And  may  they  all  be  soused  in  wine  !** 

The  pilgrimage^  bowevert  pro- 
ceeds— fur  the  invitation  to  imitate 
the  demoralized  culinary  impkment?, 
so  graphically  descnbed  as  seateJ 
round  the  fire,  wbercaji  tlie  shfifibei'ds 
knew  very  well  that  their  proper  pWe 
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Dfu  upon  its  seems  to  have  failed ;  and 
iu  the  foUuwiag  scene  we  fiud  them 
eocuuoteriag  "  Venus  holding  her 
court  on  the  other  side  of  the  waj, 
amidst  a  chorus  of  gracej  aud 
DTmphs,**  and  with  a  virtue  worthy 
of  a  gold  medal  from  the  society  for 
the  suppresbioa  of  vice,  resisting  the 
allurements  of  the  whole  bevy^  al- 
though their  attractions  are  extolled 
in  a  most  captivating  maunerby  **  the 
liiused  who  sit  round  and  biug  ia 
eliorus."  Menalcas^  we  are  surry  to 
bdv, somewhat  falters  in  his  notions  of 
propriety,  aud  indulges  in  some  rather 
luo^e  obajrvatioos  about  "  cool  al- 
coves" aud  "jasmin  bowers,"  and 
*•  untying  youn^  ladies*  girdles,"  but 
is  cheeked  by  D.;uia'tas. 

**  Oh,  youth,  these  thoughts  are  foreign 
to  our  cause. 

And  dangerous  inmates  of  a  pilgrim's' 
Liart ; 

If  thou  would'st  clamber  virtue's  rugged 
hill. 

Thou  must  not  turn  on  either  hand, 
Menalcas, 

But  look  straight  forward  like  the  uni- 
corn ! " 

Imagine  a  virtuous  gentleman  look- 
ing straightforward  like  a  unicorn^ 
aggravating  his  voice  like  any  night- 
ingalcy  and  popping  the  question  to 
some  virtuous  maid,  who  shuts  her 
eyes  like  a  rhinoceros,  then  dropping 
on  his  knees  like  a  buffalo,  aud  con- 
cluding ail  by  putting  the  ring  on  her 
fdir  finger  like  a  badger.  Damietas's 
knowledge  of  natural  history  qualifi- 
ed him  to  superintend  a  new  edition^ 
now  much  wanted^  of  Bnffon.  His 
own  portrait  as  an  ass,  would  form  aa 
appropriate  frontispiece.  But  all  wis- 
dom is  not  monopolized  by  Damastas, 
any  more  than  all  wit  by  Lucianus. 
An  old  man  is  observed  musing  on  a 
sun-dial,  and  the  pilgrimage  is  much 
pleased  with  the  commencement  of  his 
apostrophe. 

**  Ah,  what    is  what  ? — ^to   know  the 

which,  they  say. 
Is  belter  than  abstruse  philosophy  ! " 

An  aged  individual  in  search  of  the 
knowledge  of  what's  what,  suggests  a 
pleasing  image  of  the  simplicity  of 
pastoral  times.  He  would  probably 
have  been  illuminated  on  the  subject 
by  a  visit  to  Tattersall's^  where  it  is 
generally  believed  that  that  branch  of 
abstruae  phiiosopbj  Is  more  deeply 
studied  than  at  either  of  the  great 
tmiveruties.  At  all  eventsj  we  submit 
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that  be  has  no  chance  of  getting  any 
answer  to  his  enquiry  by  asking  such 
tremendous  puzzlers  as  these — 

"  Why  any  thing  exists — and  what  is 

any  thing  ? 
And  what  is  nothing — ^what  is  causo  and 

change  ? 
Where  have  we  come,   who  Uve  and 

feel  and  move  ?" 

As  he  entirely  floored  the  three  philo- 
sophers,  the  two  shepherds,  aud  even 
the  drunken  Bacchanals,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  are  also 
unable  to  resolve  his  queries. 

We  shall  not  fotiow  this  very  traa- 
seendeutai  philosopher  in  the  rest  of 
his  pilgrimage.  For  us  it  will  be  sul^ 
iicicnt  to  say,  thai,  sturdy  Protestants 
as  we  are,  we  iiave  too  much  ri've* 
rence  for  the  sacred  personages  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  to  introduce  them, 
as  tliis  image- worshipper  has  done>  in 
such  very  promiscuous  company  as 
Arcadian  shepherds  and  the  nine 
muses.  Let  us  take  care  that  wc  do 
not  loso  our  temper — which  is  very  bad 
for  tho  health,  and  by  no  means  im- 
proving to  the  appearance — by  taking 
a  serious  view  of  the  absurdities  of  a 
performance,  from  which  we  have 
hitherto  derived  nothing  but  amuse- 
ment. 

We  will  therefore  skip  over  the 
scenes  at  Bethlehem,  the  gifts  of  the 
magi,  the  hymns  to  the  muses,  and 
other  matters  of  too  high  import  for 
our  feeble  faculties,  and  endeavour  to 
find  out  what  the  author  has  all  this 
time  been  driving  at ;  for  the  reader 
will,  up  to  this  point,  have  shared  with 
us  the  amusement  that  has  held  pos- 
session of  us,  at  all  the  extraordinary 
incongruities  presented  in  every  page. 
Know,  then,  oh  reader  1  that  "  J. 
Forster,  M.B.,  F.R.A.S.,F.L.S.,&c. 
&c.  &c.,  author  of  Philozoia,  Eulogy 
of  Shargs,  aud  numerous  other  works," 
and  now  crowned  with  immortal  bays 
as  the  author  of  "  Fan,  a  Pastoral  of 
the  First  Age,"  has  been  endeavour- 
ing all  this  time  to  show,  that  all  the 
heathen  fables  had  a  direct  reference 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Holy  Church,  You 
will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  per* 
sonages  of  this  pastoral  are  all  alli- 
gators, as  Mrs  Malaprop  would  sayi 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
shepherds,  whose  eloquenee  we  have 
been  listening  to,  may  turn  out  to  be 
beef- eaters  in  disguise,  and  ready  to 
flash  upon  us  iu  all  the  brilliaucy  of 
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their  real  characters— if  we  could  only 
make  thom  out.  Bat  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  unassisted  intellects  of 
ordinary  men  to  make  out  the  real 
meaning  of  such  sublime  and  mystical 
adumbrations  ?  The  *'  Eulogy  on 
Shargs"  we  think  we  could  compre- 
hend ;  for  we  fancy  we  can  make  him 
out  to  have  been  a  real  bona  fide  dog ; 
but  Pan,  and  Damaetas,  and  Lucianus 
are  so 

^  Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane," 

(an  immortal  line  of  Percy  Byshe 
Shelley,  which  we  recommend  to  Mr 
Forster  as  the  motto  of  his  next  edi- 
tion,) that  they  become  altogether  lost 
in  the  immensity  of  their  height :  and 
we  are  thrown  back  for  consolation  on 
the  philosophical  statement  of  omr 
friend  Pyrrho^ 

^  I  must  esteem  that  doctrine  paradox 
Which  makes  the  little  comprdiend  the 
great." 

It  is  a  doctrine  that  ought  to  be  scout- 
ed by  all  the  readers  of  this  transcen- 
dent poem;  an  excellent  descripdon 
of  which  18  contuned  in  the  answer  of 
the  sapient  Philostratus— 

''  It  is  the  function,  Pyrrho,  of  all  oracles. 
With  a  prophetic  and  mierring  tongue 
To  utter  truths  which    baffle   human 
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But  happily  we  are  not  left  in  the 


baffled  condition  so  disheartening  to 
us  little  ones  who  cannot  comprehend 
the  great,  for  he  is  graciously  pleased 
to  add  for  our  satisfaction, 

**  And  yet  there  is  a  mode  to  try  their 

worth. 
And  measiu^  their  validity  thereby. 
Without  recourse  to  oar  own  scanty  wit. 
Tis " 

What  is  it  do  you  think? — Do  yon 
give  it  up  ? 

*<  'Tis  to  consult  the  page  o  f  history ! " 

Whereupon  our  friend  Lucianns  shows 
his  wit  in  a  quip  or  quiddity  which 
must  have  delighted  his  hearers  ;  and 
proves  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  highest  society. 

''  You  mean  that '  test  which  prudent 

cooks  employ. 
The  pudding's  proof,  wMch  in  its  eating 

lies." 

Six  o'clock,  and  ten  ndnutea*  walk 
from  Candlemaker-row  I  The  last 
image  has  made  us  so  consumediy 
hungry,  that  we  shall  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  the  bailie*s  bread  and  but- 
ter. Now,  what  is  really  your  opinion 
of  Pan  a  Pastoral?" 


reason. 


If 


THB  niCOHB  TAX. 

An  Excellent  New  Song. 


All  you  who  rents  or  profits  draw. 
Enough  to  come  within  the  law. 
Your  button'd  pockets  now  relax. 
And  quickly  pay  your  Income  tax, 

A  pleasant  medicine's  sure  to  kill. 
Your  only  cure*s  a  bitter  pill: 
The  drugs  of  base  deluding  quacks 
Made  Peel  prescribe  his  Income  tax. 

You  can't  enjoy  your  pint  or  pot 
Aud  then  refuse  to  pay  the  shot ; 
You  can*t  pursue  expensive  tracks 
Without  a  toll  or  Income  tax. 

Ye  Quakers  clad  in  sober  suit. 
And  all  ye  Baptist  tribes  to  boot, 
'Twas  right  perhaps  to  free  the  blacks. 
But  thence  arose  this  Income  tax. 

Ye  bagmen  bold,  ye  lovers  fond. 
Who  daily  like  to  correspond, 
Kemember,  as  yon  break  the  wax. 
Cheap  postage  means  an  Income  tax. 


Ye  noisy  fools,  who  made  a  rout 
To  try  to  keep  the  Tories  ont. 
The  Uunders  of  yonr  Whiggish  hacks 
Have  brought  ns  to  this  Income  tax. 

Old  Cupid's  wish  to  crush  the  Czar 
Has  coat  us,  in  the  Affghan  war. 
Both  English  lives  and  Indian  lacs. 
And  hasteu'd  on  the  Income  tax. 

Regardless  of  the  price  of  teas. 
They  angerM,  too,  the  poor  Cbinet e. 
The  M  andarins  have  shown  thmr  backs. 
But  war  soon  brings  an  Income  tax. 

Y'et  now  I  hope  the  new  tariff 
Will  something  save  in  beer  and  beef 
If  that  be  so,  you'll  all  go  snaeks. 
And  half  escape  yonr  Income  tax. 

At  least  we  poor  folks  fear  no  shock 
At  hearing  the  coUeetor's  knock ; 
His  jest  the  ponndless  poet  cracks 
On  him  who  calls  for  Income  tax. 
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CALEB  STU&ELT. 

Paut  VI. 

Fbiends  and  Relations. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  when  life  which  he  could  so  well  afford  to 

I  again  breathed  the  smoky  but  grate-  purchase,  and  which  after  all  are  not 

ful  atmosphere  of  my  relative's  habi-  to  be  despised  by  poor  and  hungry 

tation.     The  dinner  party  which  I  had  men.    With  this  consoliog,  animating 

been  invited  to  join  was  already  as-  thought,  and  with  an  appetite  roused 

sembled,  and  at  once,  and  without  and  sharpened  by  long  exercise,  I  ap- 

ceremony,  I  was  admitted  to  a  private  proached  his  table, 

view  of  the  complete  and  graceful  I  entered  the  long  passage,  and 

group  of  Chasers.   It  is  proper  for  me  passed  into  the  smaU  kitchen  at  its 

here  to  state,  that  the  obese  brass-  extremity,  and  there,  in  various  parts 

founder — Chaser,  senior — was  a  man  of  it,  sat,  stood,  reclined,  and  lolled, 

of  wealth.       He  had  ten   thousand  the  interesting  family.      Dinner  had 

pounds    in    cash,    of  which    a   pa-  commenced,  and  all  were  eating.     A 

rental   government  kindly  took   the  deal  table,  relying  upon  three  legs 

charge,  thereby  relieving  him  from  placed  at  unequal  distances  from  the 

much  solicitude  and   many  restless  centre,  being  small,  was  appropriated, 

nights,  and  for  which  he  held  securi-  as  was  just,  to  Mrs  Chaser  and  her 

ties,  the  most  secure  that  could  be  spouse.    Under  the  shadow  of  a  door, 

found ;  the  foundery  and  the  dwell-  and  in  a  comer,  seated  on  a  stool,  knife 

ing-house  had  long  since  become  his  in  hand,  I  caught  the  figure  of  the 

own ;  that  unobtrusive  row  of  houses  blue-eyed  youth — the  eldest  son,  and 

in  the  adjacent  alley  that  bore  the  bur-  supervisor  of  the  rough  department, 

den  of  a  line  of  workshops,  and  con-  As  great  men  carry  their  business- 

tained  a  little  world  of  petty  renters,  habits  into  the  retreats  of  life,  so  did 

were  content  to  call  him  owner ;  and,  my  ancient  friend  appear  to  adorn  the 

in  the  main  street  opposite,  a  good-  domestic  hearth  with  graces  borrowed 

sized  house  or  two,  just  raised  and  from  his  peculiar  occupation.      Still 

hardly  finished,  were  indebted  to  him  uncoated,  and  still  covered  with  black 

for  their  existence.     Nor  were  these  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 

all.     Three  miles  from  Birmingham,  smithy — still  turning  hb  pale  and  in- 

where  smoke  and  dirt  were  not,  but  auspicious    countenance   from    your 

in  their  place  a  broad  expanse  of  sky,  gaze,  silent  and  unobservant  he  sat, 

a  wholesome  air,  hedges,  trees,  and  reducing  to  their  original  elements  a 

shrubberies,  there  was  a  field  of  rising  monstrous  hunch  of  bre^d  torn  from 

ground,  and  on  the  hillock's  centre  the  loaf,  and  an  endless  surface  of  fried 

were  springing  up  the  solid  glories  of  bacon,  ravished  from  the  flitch.  Reclin- 

a  suburban  palace.  Here,  likewise,  the  ing  against  the  above-mentioned  door, 

teeming  forge  of  Mr  Chaser  supplied  and  similarly  employed,  was  a  youth  by 

the  mind  and  muscle,  the  stone  and  a  year  or  two  the  junior  of  my  friend. 

brick-clay  that  were  engaged  in  rear-  His  face  was,  like  his  brother's,  whitct 

ing  to  its  height  the  noble  structure,  but,  unlike  his,  good-humoured.  The 

Whether  the  opulent  owner  proposed  heavy  monotony  of  beans  and  bacon 

to  end  his  days  here,  or  built  his  castle  was  relieved,  on  the  part  of  this  young 

on  speculation,  and  in  the  way  of  busi-  gentleman,  by  a  lively  exhibition  of 

nesa  only,  I  cannot  say.     Such  par-  grotesque  grimaces,  performed  appa- 

ticulars  as  I  have  communicated  to  rently  tor  the  improvement  and  delight 

my  worthy  reader,   I  learned  from  of  invisible   spectators  in  the  yard 

Thomas,  the  intelligent  ostler  of  the  aforesaid.   A  bench  was  fixed  against 

Sun,  at  which  I  had  slept ;  and  the  in-  the  wall.     Here  sat  in  company  a 

ferenoe  I  drew  from  the  good  news  pairof  juvenile  Chasers;  in  company  as 

was,  that»  notwithstanding    all    the  respects  their  bodies  and  the  swallow- 

grosaness  and  vulgarity  of  my  man  of  ing  of  the  beans,  but  as  to  conversa- 

meiak  he  enjoyed  a  laudable  relish  for  tion,  friendly  exchanges,  and  the  like, 

those  ehoice  palatable  delicacies  of  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles.  One  dish 
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suppUed  the  two.  They  eat  with  greatly  improYing  in  flavour  under  t  he 
little  modesty  or  reserve*  each  against  treatment  of  snndry  flies  and  blae 
the  other — both  against  time.  One  bottles,  who  passed  the  summer  months 
boy,  the  last  male  Chaser,  had  a  seat  here,  and  gave  their  best  attention  to 
at  the  dresser  with  Ebenezer^  the  the  food  in  question, 
apprentice — a  strange  lad,  of  whom  I  Nobody  thought  fit  to  notice  me. 
shall  have  to  speali  at  some  length  Before  I  had  time  to  a  say  a  word,  the 
hereafter.  This  hopeful  twi;*>  (not  eldest  son  rose  from  his  seat  and  sigh- 
Ebenezer,  but  his  messmate)  diversified  ed,  "Thai's  donp/*  said  he,  arid 
the  moments  by  mischievous  attempts  then,  without  another  word,  departed, 
to  rob  th^  poor  apprentice  of  Any  h'Ulo  "  Hollo  th«»re,  Ben!"  cried  the  fstther, 
comft^rt  th-it  he  could  get  in  suvh  a  calling  hiui  a^-ain  ;  **  how  get  you 
family,  and  from  snch  a  me^l.  Now  on  ?  Do  yon  want  me,  lad?'* 
he  called  his  attention  to  some  corious  "  No,"  replied  the  son.  "  I've  set 
phenomenon  in  tho  room,  aud  took  the  the  men  on  Brownlow's  work.  They 
opportunity  to  dig  a  fork  into  his  won't  be  done  afore  to-morrow  at  din- 
bacon,  and  so  bone  it.     Now  he  acted  ner  time." 

with  his  feet  certain  evolutions  be-  **  What  hare  you  done  with  Gruel, 

nearh  the  table,  cansing  the  boy  to  Ben?" 

writhe,tostoop, torubhis  legs.    Then  "Gove  him  the  sack,"  said    Ben, 

vanished    from    his  phite   beans   by  "on  Saturday  night.     I  see'd  how  it 

spoonfuls.     The  victim  said  nothing,  was  with  him.     He's  j^oing  to  break 

but  bore  the  molestation  with  a  meek-  np  all  at  once  like  Shivers  did,  and 

ness   amnunlintr   to   a  fault.       Very  then  we  should  have  another  wife  and 

sorrowful  he  looked,  and  intimate  with  family  hanging  on  again  for  months, 

trouble.      The    canker    had   already  I  wasn't  a  bit  too  soon  with  Gruel,  I 

gallod  the  early  promises  of  his  spring  can  tell  you.     He's  in  the  horspittle 

—if  the  promise  flower  can  ever  shoot  by  now." 

and  grow  in  poverty's  unsunned,  ne-  "  Very  well,  Ben,"  said  Mr  Chaser 

glected  garden.     There  is  little  more  in  a  voice  of  contentment.    "Any 

to  be  noticed  in  this  exclusive  dining-  thing  else  ?** 

room.  "Miss  Eliza"  sal  upon  her  "  Yes,  very  well  indeed,  my  dear," 
father's  knee,  over  against  her  mother,  added  Mrs  Chaser  herself,  "  and  very 
The  young  lady  was  the  latest  pro-  careful  of  your  father's  interest  •  bnt 
duce,  and  being  on  that  account  the  recollect,  Master  Benjamin,  you  have 
best  beloved,  was,  according  to  a  sound  not  yet  said  grace^  and  how  often  have 
philosophy,  neglected,  spoiled,  and  I  told  you  that  no  blessing  can  accora- 
ruined.  15er  hair  was  very  red,  her  pany  our  best  actions  if  we  neglect" — 
face  freckled,  and  her  behaviour  fro-  •*  Oh,  bother!"  cried  Ben,  inter- 
ward  and  most  insolent.  She  assisted  nipting  her,  and  taking  his  leave  at 
her  parent's  deglutition  by  a  constant  the  same  time. 

pulling  at  his  whiskers,  and  her  parent  A  general  langh  succeeded.     All 

submitted  to  the  infliction  without  a  bore  a  part  in  it  hut  the  sad  appren- 

murmur,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  was,  tice.     When  it  subsided,  Mr  Chaser 

In  the  prc>^cnce  of  one  greater  than  was  polite  enough  to  turn  to  me. 

he.     With  joy  be  it  s^id,  as  with  un-  "  There,  sit  down,  lad,**  said  he. 

bounded  delight  I  remarked,  that  the  '*  Take  that  seat  of  Ben's.    What  has 

overbearing  Chaser  himself  was  but  kept  you  all  this  time  ?  I  was  in  hoT>e5 

a  hnmhle  subject  in  his  own  house,  — I  was  afeard,  I  mean,  that  you  had 

under  the  despotic  government  of  his  gone  home   again.     Wanted*  to  look 

own  wife.     An   appropriate  servant  about  you,  eh?  I  say,  Molly"— 

girl  professed  to  clean  some  dishes  at  "  Oh ! "  shrieked  the  lady,  trying 

a  sink.     I  did  not  believe  her.     Yet  rery  hard  and  ineffectually  to  binsb. 

charity  hopcth  all  things,  and  is  there-  "Fie,  Mr  Chaser,  fie!      Remember 

fore  bound  to  hope  that  even  the  dir-  we  are  not  alone.     Mary^  my  dear.*' 

tiest  person,  and  the  blackest  water,  "  Well,  Mary,  my  dear,  is  a1!  them 

and   the   foulest  sink,   may  contrive,  beans  gone?     Is  that  there  bit  of  hr.- 

between  them,  to  achieve  a  miracle,  con  cold  ?  because  if  it  aint,  jnst  give 

There  was  little  ornament  in  the  room  it  to  the  boy,  and  if  it  are,  let  Susan 

except  upon  the  ceiling.     This  was  brile  another  rasher." 

tastefully  decorated  with  hams  and  '« It*s  not  quite  cold,"  said  the  itna- 

sides  of  bacon,  which  were  no  doubt  ginative  and  economic  Mrs  Cbawr. 
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«<  More  it  suttt!**  exclaimed  her  hns* 
band^  planting  the  back  of  his  fat 
hand  upon  it  to  be  cottYinced.  *^  There^ 
enjoy  yourself  a  bit,**  continned  be, 
putting  the  saToury  morsel  in  my 
nand.  You  must  be  rare  and  hungry. 
Fill  your  belly,  and  then  Tli  hear  all 
you  have  got  to  say.** 

A  bright  remembrance  of  a  deli- 
clous  day  passed  in  Cainbrldgc,  spent 
in  honourable  toil,  whert  the  unlinown 
future  was  arrayed  in  all  the  apparel 
of  a  gorgeous  fancy — stole  sudaenly 
upon  me.  The  feclinf>s  of  that  day — 
the  soft  contentment,  pure  satisfaction 
— the  fond  and  pardonable  pride — the 
feelings  and  the  incidents  of  that'day^ 
vivid  and  clear,  were  here  in  Chaser's 
kitchen.  How,  why,  or  when  they 
ome,  who  shall  tell  me?  They  pier- 
ced, and  penetrated,  and  left  me  quick- 
ly as  they  had  come,  with  the  warm 
blood  gushing  from  my  stricken  heart. 

I  held  my  plate  in  Mlence,  sitting 
on  the  stool,  surveying  the  cold  bacon, 
but  for  the  moment  thinking  of  no- 
thing less. 

««  Oh,  it  isn't  good  enough,  isn't  it  ?" 
said  Chaser,  looking  at  me  all  the 
time.  "  I  don*t  doubt  you  are  used 
to  better,  but  don't  despise  your  wit- 
tled.  What,  aint  you  done  yet?'*  he 
exclaimed,  turning  npon  the  appren- 
tice. ••  Ebcnezer — this  won*t  do,  my 
lad.  Now,  missus,  call  upon  Ebcne- 
zer for  his  grace.*' 

£benezer*s  knife  and  mouth  were 
in  juxtaposition. 

'«  Now,  Master  Ebenezcr,  if  you 
please,"  said  his  mistress  solemuly, 

**  put  your  knife  doy^n,*  For  what ' 

Go  on." 

Poor  Ebenezer  dropped  his  knife, 
and  mnmbled  something  Tery  indis- 
tinctly about  his  *'  thankfulness ;  '*  for 
what,  or  to  whom,  St  was  impossible 
to  gather.     He  also  took  his  leave. 

There  is  no  arguing  with  a  healthy 
and  determined  hunger.  It  has  no 
moral  perceptions.  Offended  to  the 
quick  by  my  cavalier  and  disdainful 
reception,  incensed  at  the  free  and 
e^isy  mode  of  Mr  Chaser,  his  domin- 
eering behaviour  and  address,  I  vowed 
internally  to  taste  none  of  the  food 
that  could  not  be  offered  to  me  with 
a  better  grace.  But  an  internal  vow ! 
Heaven  help  it  In  a  struggle  with  an 
internal  ffroictf  Snow  before  the 
meridian  sun!  a  syllabub  before  a 
giant  I  I  hated  Mr  Chaser,  I  hated 
bis  (BiaSlj,  I  hated  the  nieanness  and 


depravity  of  human  nature,  my  own 
nature,  myself;  but  I  devoured  beans 
and  bacon  with  avidity^  and  having 
finished  them,  and  appeased  the  ani- 
mal  craving,  (  became  vexed  and 
miserable  indeed.  Lone  before  I  had 
concluded  my  repast,  three  Chasers 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the  sink, 
where,  turning  on  the  spout  which 
admitted  water,  they  participated  in 
one  short  end  incomplete  ablution. 
Six  hands,  of  diOferent  size  and  shape 
and  colour,  were  thrust  under  tho 
tap,  catching  what  liquid  they  might 
in  the  general  melee,  A  second  rush 
towards  a  familv  jack-towel,  suspend- 
ed on  a  noble  roller  behind  the  kitchen 
door,  and  more  startling  than  the  first 
by  reason  of  that  roller ;  and  a  third 
rush,  out  of  the  room  and  into  the 
open  yard,  completed  with  a  fine  effect 
another  act  of  the  performance.  Very 
gratifjriftg  to  my  vanity,  and  flattering 
to  my  feelings,  was  the  marked  atten- 
tion of  my  young  and  new-found  re- 
latives. 

Of  the  male  offspring  there  remain- 
ed now  in  the  room  only  the  facetious 
performer  on  his  own  face-evidently 
his  father's  favourite.  There  was  an 
air  of  independence  and  low  assu- 
rance about  this  youth— the  result  of 
an  unlimited  and  fatal  indulgence — 
that  was  offensive  in  the  highest 
degree.  His  enviable  privilege  it 
seemed  to  banter  and  expose  to  ridi- 
cule the  venerable  author  of  his  exist- 
ence— favoured  child  1  The  sire's 
ambition,  and  vain  pride  it  was,  to  be 

the  subject  of  the  hopeful's  sallies 

sapient  father  I  If,  on  my  arrival  in 
Birmingham,  I  had  entertained  a  hope 
of  becoming  the  book. keeper,  clerk, 
or  accountant  of  Mr  Chaseri  and  if, 
even  whilst  sitting  on  the  stool  and 
swallowing  my  dinner,  that  hope  at 
intervals  still  stole  forth,  faintly  and 
indistinctly  glimmering,  it  was  effec- 
tually extinguished  during  the  short 
conversation  that  was  now  about  to 
take  place. 

"Well,  Tom;"  said  Mr  Chaser, 
smiling. 

*«  Well,  old  gentleman;"  replied 
the  son,  smiling  also. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  continued  the  fe- 
tlier,  struck  comical  by  the  repartee, 
and  laughing  outright. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  rq'oined  the  son, 
imitating  him«  and  laughing  outright 
also. 

"  Don't,    Tom,  don't !— there's  a 
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good  fellow  ;**  cried  old  Chaser  im- 
ploringlfy  and  shaking  all  over,  ''take 
care — don't^I  am  so  full  !** 

**  Well,  I  won*t,  old  gentleman ; 
bat  I  say*  do  tell  wha^s-his-name 
here  [a  polite  reference  to  me]  that 
story  abont  yon*  and  mother^  and 
the  bandbox.** 

«  Blaster  Thomas,  Blaster  Thomas,** 
interposed  Mrs  Chaser,  frowning  a 
reproof. 

"  Ah,  that's  right,  Mollj,  stop  him 
— do.     Let  mj  wittles  settle,  Tom.** 

"  Come,  go  it,  father,*'  continued 
Tom,  nrging  him  on,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  his  mother^s  remonstrance.    ' 
««  Begin  at  the  old  place—'  Wlim 
Missut  and  1  was  a-couriing.*  ** 

*'  Did  yon  hear  me.  Blaster  Tho- 
mas?'* enquired  the  lady  in  a  loader 
tone. 

*'  Sie  persuade*  me  one  day  to  walk 
into  a  hay-fieldi^  said  Tom,  proceeding 
in  the  narratiYe. 

«  How  can  yon  sit  there  langhing, 
Mr  Chaser  ?  '*  asked  Mrs  Chaser,  very 
angry  indeed,  '*  encooraging  your  son 
in  this  family  exposy  f" 

**  Oh — oh--oh !  '*  groaned  Chaser  in 
convuUioDS. 

**  Now  MoUy't  wind  was  none  of  the 
best"  continued  Tom. 

«<  Miss  Eliza,  Miss  ^lizal"  exclaim- 
ed  Mrs  Chaser,  with  feelings  wounded 
to  the  qnick,  but  still  with  all  her  dig- 
nity, "  leaye  year  parent's  knee  this 
minate.  I  cannot  st^er  you  to  breathe 
this  tainted  atmospear.  Mr  Chaser, 
I  am  shocked  at  your  behaviour.  Miss 
Eliza,  come.*'  Exeunt  Mrs  Chaser 
and  Eliza. 

**  Oh!'*  cried  Chaser,  wiping  down 
his  forehead,  "  I  are  puffed  for  cer- 
tain. We  have  put  oar  foot  in  it 
now,  Tom.  Get  along,  you  dog,  and 
look  to  business,*^  It  was  a  talismanic 
word,  and  sobered  Mr  Chaser  quickly. 
In  a  moment  again  the  poetry  of  life 
was  dissipated,  and  he  was  the  brass- 
fouoder  and  the  proprictur  of  the  sub- 
urban manhion.  '*  1  are  not  going 
to  be  bamboozled  by  Uphill  any  long- 
er. Have  you  wrote  him  to  say  so, 
Tom?" 

Merry  and  jocose  as  was  Master 
Tom,  even  iu  his  ill-regulated  mind, 
joking  was  held  subordinate  to  the 
important  consideration  of  "  the  main 
chance." 

'*  Haven't  1  though?"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  his  father's  question.  *'  I 
wish  you  had  seen  the  letter.*' 
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««  What  did  you  say  to  the  thief?'* 
asked  the  parent,  working  himself  up 
to  an  intense  hatred  of  the  nnfortnbate 
Mr  Upyil. 

*'  Oh,  the  hnmbngl  I  gare  it  bim 
well,**  answered  Tom,  stirring  up  the 
caldron  of  unholy  passions.  **  His 
bill's  due  on  Monday,  he  offered  fifty 
pounds  to  meet  it,  and  the  other  fifty 
in  a  fortnight's  time.  I  told  him  we 
had  done  that  for  him  once  afore,  and 
wasn't  going  to  do  it  again.  If  be 
couldn't  pay  r^ularly  he  sbonldn^t 
buy  the  goods,  and,  as  he  had  bought 
'em,  he  must  bide  the  conseqaenoes. 
If  he  failed  to  pay  the  bUl  on  Monday, 
the  lawyer  must  certainly  have  a  touch 
at  him  on  Tuesday  ?  '* 

**  Did  you  say,  Tom,  that  I  was  out 
of  pocket  by  the  whole  transaction  ?  *' 

*'  Leave  me  alone  for  that.  In 
course  I  did." 

**  It  was  very  lucky,  Tom,  we  got 
him  to  take  that  old  metal  off  our 
hands  when  we  renewed  his  bill.  We 
should  never  have  sold  it  else.  It 
wasn't  worth  the  price  of  carriage* 
and  he  paid  for  it  handsomely. 

**  Yes,  you  can't  grumble  there,  I 
think,  old  gentleman — something  like 
a  hundred  per  cent,  I  reckon." 

"  Did  you  write  to  him  that  I  hadn't 
a  sixpence  of  ready  money  in  the 
house,  and  that  lots  of  bills  were 
coming  due  on  Tuesday  ?** 

**  Why,  to  be  sure  I  did.  I  wrote 
the  usual  thing,  only  with  a.  little 
more  of  spice  for  the  occasion.'* 

**  What  have  you  done  with  the  6ve 
hundred  pounds  as  was  remitted  from 
America  this  morning?** 

"  It's  in  the  desk." 

**  Then  pay  it,  Tom,  at  once  into  the 
bank.  We've  got  nothing  to  pay 
away  this  month,  have  we  ?** 

**  Nothing  but  the  wages." 

"  What's  your  next  job,  Tom?" 

**  Oh,  don't  break  your  heart — Fve 
lots  to  do.  There's  no  fear  of  rust 
in  this  house.  I  aint  begun  the  books 
yet,  but  them's  soon  done.  There*s 
only  two  months  to  enter  up.  Why 
did  you  ask?" 

**  Nothing  pertikler.  I  want  a  pipe, 
Tom.'* 

Tom  directed  his  steps  to  a  cup- 
board, one  of  the  innumerable  con- 
veniences with  which  this  small 
kitchen  was  crowded.  From  it  be 
drew  forth  a  well-used  clay  pipe,  and 
a  home-made  box  of  bunushed  brass 
containiDg  the  tobacco. 
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"  I  say,  father/*  he  said  in  a  half  endless  watchiogs  at  my  infant  cradle, 
whisper^  lighting  the  pipe  which  he  I  spoke  to  him  of  her  unbounded  love, 
had  previously  filled^   «  do  tell  the  her  self-denial*  and  her  long  endu- 
Londoner  here  your  wonderful  story  ranee.     I  told  him  how  she  had  ven-^ 
about  mother  and  the  bandbox.**  tured  her  little  all  of  earthly  happl* 
**  Get  out,  you  rasc&l/'  replied  his  ness  to  secure  my  affection,  that  was 
father,  threatening  to  throw  a  plate  at  her  right — my  present  and  eternal 
his  head.     Tom  caught  his  father*Sv  good,  which  she  lived  to  forward — how 
hand,    caused  the   plate  to    fall  to  she  had  lost  her  venture,  and  how  the 
8m3sh,and  then  with  an  extraordinary  loss  of  it  had  beggared,  ruined,  and 
grimace,  performed  for  this  occasion  destroyed  her.     Nor  did  I  forget  to 
only,  took  instantly  his  leave.    There  convey  to  him,  in  terms  which  I  deem- 
was  no  doubt  of  this  lad*s  being  the  ed  irresistible,  a  faithful  narrative  of 
genius  of  the  family,  and  head  of  the  our  leave-taking.    I    described    her 
literary  department.     If  matters  had  silent  vigil  at  my  bedside-^her  for- 
worn  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and  bearance  whilst  I  slept — her  tender 
my  reception  had  been  of  the  most  regard  wh«;n  I  awoke ;  graphically  I 
satisfactory  nature,  the  only  situation  pictured  the  affecting  scene  that  fol- 
that    I  could  possibly  fuldl  in  this  lowed.     I    mentioned  the  warnings 
establishment  was  already  occupied  which  she  had  received  from  the  old 
by  a  principal,  the  possessor  of  powers  nurse-— her  firm  belief  in  the  woman's 
which  1  might  in  vain  attempt  to  emu-  prophecies— the  dark  forebodings  of 
late  or  acquire.     There  was  no  home  evil  which  visited  her  spirit,  and  op- 
for  me  with  Mr  Chaser ;  and,  alas,  pressed  her  with  a  painful  sense  of 
alas !  there  was  no  home  for  me  in  the  apprehension  as  the  hour  of  separation 
wide  and  populous  world!      I  rose  approached.     Then,  in  the  liveliest 
from  my  seat.  colours,  I  painted  the  gladness  and  the 
**  What !  are  you  off  ?  '*  enquired  Mr  joy  that  animated  her  fair  bright  coun- 
Chaser,  in  a  voice  that  fully  expressed  tenance,  when  she  in  thought  resigned 
his  wishes  in  the  matter.  me  to  the  protection  of  her  dear  rela- 
"  I  was  thinking,  sir,**-^—  tive — absent,  but  not  forgotten  in  the 
'*  Well,  don't  hurry  for  a  minute,  lapse  of  years ;  remembered  and  con- 
Til  hear   all  you  have  got  to  say.  fided  in  as  the   tried   and    faithful 
What  is  it  you  expect  ?     What  are  friend  of  old^^he  companion  of  her 
jDu  fit  for  ?    Now  let's  hear  all  about  youth.     "  In  obedience  to  her  com- 
it?"    Mr  Chaser  fixed  himself  cosily  maud,  sir,  I  have  come  to  you,**  were 
and  comfortably  in  his  chair,  crossed  my  concluding  words.     **   In  com- 
his  legs,  puffed  his  pipe,  and  prepared  pliance  with  the  desire  that  strove  in 
himself  with  a  true  patronising  air  for  her  heart,  when  every  other  worldly 
any  thing  I  had  to  communicate.     I  wish  was  disregarded .  or  dismissed, 
sat  down  again,  and  after  a  desperate  Disobedient  in  many  things,  I  obey 
struggle  with  my  better  self,  I  re-  her  last  injunction.     I  appear  before 
solved  to  take  my  opportunity,  and  to  you,  recommended  by  her  dying  breath, 
engage  all  the  energy  I  possessed  in  aud  by  the  memories  which  attach  you 
one  last  tremendous  effort  to  move  the  to  the  departed.     I  am  no  idler.     I 
man  to  succour  and  befriend  me.     I  would  not  depend  upon  your  charity 
cooghed,  and  hemmed,  and  took  the  for  my  daily  bread.     It  is  in  your 
necessary  measures  for  a  long  oration  power,  no  doubt,  to  procure  me  em- 
— mjf  auditor  was  all  attention.    I  felt  ployment  in  this  large,  busy  town, 
that  my  only  chance  of  prevailing  Your  influence  must  be,  ftom  your 
with  my  antagonist,  was  by  compel-  position,  important ;   I  ask,  entreat 
ling  hb  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  me-  you,  to  use  that  power,  to  employ  that 
mory  of  my  lost  mother — by  speak-  influence,  for  the  child  of  your  lost 
log  of  their  early  intercourse — by  friend  and  cousin^once  beloved  snd 
calling  up  a  point  in  his  existence  cared-for,  according  to  your  own  ac- 
when  bis  soul  was  fresher — his  heart  knowledgroent.     You  shall  find  me 
less  fortified  by  the  bulwarks  which  bilt  too  glad  to  labour  for  my  existence 
an  educated  selfishness— miscalled  ex-  in  any  condition  of  life.    Do  not  think 
perience — had  set   up  against  man-  that  I  have  gone  through  the  burning 
kiDd.     I  spoke  to  him  of  her  many  fires  of  the  past  without  some  purify- 
s4irrows,  the  untimely  loss  of  all  her  ing — some  improvement.  To  toil  and 
offspring,  her    fears,  aBsieties,  and  to  sweat  is  the  universal  lot.     Happy 
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itm  I  to  be  set  fire^  iritli  no  hafder 
pUniflbment.  Put  me  In  the  way  of 
aa  hnmble,  honourable  independeuce 
-^it  is  all  I  ask— >and  I  will  thank  and 
blesa  you." 

For  the  first  few  feeconds  Mr  Chase^r 
hearkened  to  my  recital  with  great 
tespeet.    Then  he  altered  hfa  posldoa 
in  the  chair,  turned  his  baek  upon  me^ 
and  liatened  apparently  irith  an  atten- 
tion riveted  to  erery  word.    I  noticed 
the  refreshing  change;  I  perceived 
that  I  bad  strnck  at  length  a  human 
chord — my  heart  leaped  at  the  bright- 
ening prospect^  my  tofiguetookcourage« 
and  Warmed  with  animating  sounds. 
Soon  the  pipe  was  forgotten,  and  it 
dropped  neglected  on  his  knee.  Whilst 
his  big  head  fell  sadly  on  his  shoulders. 
.  What !  had  I  reached  and  shaken  the 
old  man's  heart  of  iron,  and  did  the 
favourite  pipe  give  place  so  readily  to 
ray  poor  cause !    On !  force  of  natu- 
ral eloquence,  not  to  be  resisted  by  the 
mightiest  when  thou  comest  on  the 
vringa  of  passion  and  with  the  strength 
of  Truth !    I  concluded  my  address. 
^-"The  man  was  vanquished.     He  did 
not  move  a  limb — a  muscle — he  did 
not  breathe.     Was  it  shame  for  his 
previous  undeserved  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  me  ?— 'Was  it  sorrow  and  re- 
morse that  held  him  thus  silent  and 
breathless  ?  Had  I  set  bleeding  afresh 
some  ancient  and  ha1f>  cicatrized  ulcer 
of  the  mind  ?  Was  conscience  still  so 
tender  in  this  rough-hewn  case?    I 
had  indeed  achieved  a  victory,  not 
more  glorious  for  the  conqueror  than 
advantageous  for  the  conquered.     I 
had  no  more  to  say,  but  I  stood  still, 
ready  to  reap  the  rich  reward  of  my 
success.     And  for  some  minutes  Mr 
Chaser  kept  still  likewise.    "  Intense 
and  profitable  moments  for  us  both," 
thought  I.     Mr  Chaser   at   length 
breathed   softly.     I  waited   for  hb 
irords*— none  came,  but  he  breathed 
again.    *•  What,"  said  I,  secretly, 
<*  are  the  pains  and  tortures  of  the 
body,  compared  with  the  throes  and 
agonies  of  a  stricken  conscience !  What 
may  be  hit  sufferings  now !   Still  he 
drew  his  breath,  and  still  he  sat  mo- 
tionless.   I  approached  him,  and  held 
out  mv  hand.     He  did  not  take  It.    I 
was  deeply  moved ;  I  walked  across 
the  kitchen  and  placed  myself  before 
him.    I  had  scarcelv  done  it  when 

I  was  startled,  terrified  by a 

snore  1  Mr  Chaser  was  indeed  fast 
asleep— and  had  been  so—there  was 


no  doubt  of  Itt  over  aineo  he  bad  ar- 
ranged himself  in  his  otaiir,  and  had 
turned  his  back  upon  warn  and  my  na- 
tive eloquence. 

The  shadow  of  my  form  crossing 
the  olosed  eyes  of  the  Bleep«^*«awoke 
him.  He  muttered  some  words  with 
a  confused  apprebensioo  of  the  pass- 
ing scene.  Then  he  looked  about 
bimi  surveyed  the  kitdien  generally 
but  obscurely  with  kalf^opened  eyes, 
and  caUed  upon  me  **  just  to  repeat 
that  there  last  word  ag&/* 

'« Which  word?"  I  asked^skk^moit 
sick  at  hearts 

"  Aboat  your  mo^^ther-^o  to  bed 
—  wish  ffood-by  -—  nursery-naaid  — 
orad — le/^and  the  eyes  wore  cwvervd 
gently  over  by  the  lid,  and  he  bobbed 
his  head,  and  was  fittt  asleep  again. 

With  a  fiercer  desire  to  ioffoeate  the 
snoring  brassfonnder  than  had  pos- 
sessed Hamlet  when  his  hasda  itched 
to  shorten  the  prayers  of  hia  over^ 
pions  undo,  I  dragged  myself  away 
from  the  temptation.    Leaving  immew 
diately  the  hall  of  feasting,  I  directed 
ray  steps  towards  the  manufactory. 
Here  Were  life  and  aninatiott  truly. 
Workshop  after  workshop  I  passed 
through,  meeting  a  hundred  creatures 
in  my  progress  too  busy  with   their 
hands  to  grant  their  eyes  one  passing 
glance  at  the  intruder.      In   every 
room  there  was  a  Chaser,  securing  the 
respect  and  homage  due  to  the  ua- 
consoious  spirit  rrooslng  in  the  kit- 
cheui  and  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  suspended.     So  inconstant  and 
disloyal  are  the  masses  I  Few  words 
were  thrown  away,  and  fewer  mo- 
ments lost.    Each  workman  felt  the 
uncomfortable  infiuenoe  of  the  evil 
eye  that  fell  upon  him— -that  fixed  him 
to  his  work,  and  kept  him  hammering 
in  spite  of  all  his  strugglea  for  rest 
and  breathing-time.      The  yontbful 
Chasers  were  present  in  a  twofold 
character.     Ottensib^  they  presided 
over  the  dilTerent  departments  of  the 
fAHmj,  labouring,  however^  with  the 
men,  as  labourers.    Realty  they  were 
So  many  spies,  noting  the  various  pro- 
ceedings, compelling  silenoe,  enfordng 
constancy,  marking  down  defalentioos. 
How  accurately  they  performed  this 
division  of  their  task,  the  workmen 
themselves  acknowledged  with  wonder 
and  dismay  as  Saturday  night  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  acceptable  settling  time. 
If,  during  the  short  Interval  of  social 
relaxattoni''  my  young  fieiMids   had 
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foxia^  iiothiitgf  to  tt/  U>  me,  I  eould  up  the  alley.     He  beckoned  me  into 
hard)y  expect  tbetn  ib  be  very  com-  his  bouse,  bat  it  was  odIj  to  dismisa 
nranicatite  during  the  Aerefer  hours  me  from  it  more  formally  and  deci- 
of  bttaineas.     They  permitted  me  to  dedly.     He  did  not  hesitate  or  blush 
ptinnie  tnj  road  without  the  smallest  to  acquaint  me  that  he  bad  eonsi- 
greetiflg  or  ttcknowledf  meat  of  my  dered  the  matter  over  iperj  seriously, 
presence.     One  room  contained  a  re-  and  had  come  to  the  eonelnslon  that  he 
giment  of  young  girls  who  were  en-  eould  not  help  me — chat  was  one  word 
gaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  for  all.     As  for  recommending  me, 
service.     Tbrir  office  it  was  to  finish  why  he  knew  nothing  of  me,  except 
and  furnish  the  last  touches  to  the  that  I  had  been  ta  collegej  and  broke 
irorky   which  had   become    brighter  tny  mother's  heart,  which  were  two 
and  cleaner  its  it  bad  gradually  de-  things  against  me,  and  therefore  he 
seended  from  the  rough  bands  of  dirty  eouldn*t  be  responsible,  and  so  that 
Benjamin.     Over  this  youthful  corps  point  was  settled.     If  my  father  had 
Mrs  Chaser  herself  sat  hi  authority,  iett  me  to  him  when  1  was  young ; 
An   awful  silence   pfet Ailed.      The  and  If  man^  other  circumstances,  too 
little  burni^bers  and  lacquerers  held  tedious  here  to  mention,  had  taken 
their  breath,  and  the  mistress   had  place,  why  then  sometbing  very  sa- 
eaoagh    to   do  to  Watch  that  none  tisfactory  would  bate  been  the  con- 
escaped  them.     As  I  proceeded,  the  iequence,  and  be  would  hate  per- 
iod j  bowed  her  head  with  much  so-  formed  wonders  in  my  behalf;  but 
lemnitj.     Had  my  month  been  open  as  he  had  not  sent  me  when  1  was 
it  would  have  shut  Immediately.   An~  y^trng,  cmd  as  the  particular  drcum- 
other  room   completed  the   snrtey.  stances  had  not  come  to  pass,  why  of 
It   tras  the  counting-honse^a  imail  course  it  was  impossible  to  reliete  my 
square  ebamber,  filled  with  drawings  urgent  wants — to  put  a  crust  of  bread 
and  designs  carted  in  Wax  or  cailt  m  into  my  starting  throat.     This  was 
plaster.      Here  was  a  desk  and  one  all  very  natural,  reasonable,  and  easy 
high  stool.     Here  sat  smoking  a  pipe,  to  be  understood.  *'  Take  my  advice,*' " 
iQ  bumble  imitation  of  his  parent,  the  Hald  Mr  Chaser,  kindly  and  in  con- 
faeetioua  Tom.     A  jug  of  small  beer  elusion,  profi^ering  his  counsel, ''  go 
was  before  him;  the  ashes  of  his  to-  back  to  London.    You  are  sure  to  get 
baceo  were  strewed  upon  the  open  Into  something  lAere;  but  here  there's 
books.     He  Was  the  only  la2y  man  in  a  dreadful  feeling  against  you  college 
the  establishmetit'-^tme,  he  was  th?  chaps.     We  don't  want  gentlemen  in 
only  genius.     A  smile  was  on  the  Birmingham.     We  can't  aiford  'em. 
countenance  of  Master  Tom.     This  Oo  back  again,  and  get  your  Kting 
Was  no  compliment  to  me ;  his  face  where  you  are  known.     If  you  stop 
was   ncrver  serious.     The  counting-  here  any  time.  Missus  told  me  Just  to 
house  conducted  to   the  street.      I  say,  that  she  hoped  you  wouldn't  come 
snufft^d  the  fresh  invigorating  air  blow-  hanging^  about  the  factory.     Laziness 
log  through  the  open  door.     How  Is  horrid  catching,  and  you'd  only  be 
grlad  was  I  to  feel  again  the  generous  ruming  the  boys,  and  do  yourself  no 
element   about  me  I     I  Was  not  so  good,  for  we  shouldn't  give  you  the 
thoroughly  deserted  as  I  deemed.    I  least  encouragement.   Do  you  under- 
had  my  health,  my  liberty,  and  oh,  itand?" 
abote  all,  I  was  sensible  and  alite  to  **  Oh,  perfectly." 
the  beneficent  operations  of  a  bounte-  *'  Well,  then,  Tte  nothing  more  to 

cms  and  all  healing  nature.     I  heard    say,  except" . 

the  bu2z  of  human  voices.  Hopewhis-  *' Now,  father,  don*t  be  all  day," 

pered  delusively  in  my  ears,  and  pro-  exclaimed  a  voice  from  a  workshop 

mbed  more  than  I  coold  ask.    I  Hs-  window,  distinguishable   as    Master 

tened  eagerly  to  her  promptings,  and  Ben's. 

rose  superior  to  my  nte,  and  to  the  ''  Coming,  lad,  coming.      There, 

scorn  these  men  had  thrown  upon  me.  go  about  your  business,"  he  added, 

I  departed.     "  Good-night,"  exclaim-  with  impatience.    •*  Yoti  are  upset- 

ed  the  clerk,  deridingly.     I  turned  ting  the  whole  house.     Get  on,  get 

upon  him,  but  he  met  my  enquiring  on,    and  so  saying,  he  moved  towards 

gaze  with  a  grimace  that  set  me  laugh-  the  door,  urging  me  at  the  same  tima 

iDg,  and  I  could  not  be  angry.    I  most  unceremoniously  before   him; 

encountered  Mr  (^aser  as  I  passed  in  short,  and  without  concealing  the 
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fact — kicking  me  clean  ont.  I  walked 
very  hastily  inJeed  from  the  bouse, 
and  quicker  still,  if  possible,  out  of 
the  street  itself.  Then  I  stopped  to 
breathe,  and  collect  into  a  steady  focus 
the  flurried  powers  of  my  mind.  The 
flattering  and  soothing,  although  oh* 
scure  suggestions  of  hope,  that  had 
erewhile  kindled  in  my  bosom  the 
dull  and  dying  embers  of  a  confidence 
almost  extinguished  by  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency,  still  protected 
and  sustained  me,  albeit  not  with  all 
their  earliest  yigour.  It  was  pleasing, 
it  was  delightful,  it. was  ennobling,  to 
experience  the  healing  assurances  of 
success  pouring  upon  the  troubled 
spirit ;  but  more  delightful,  more, con- 
vincing, more  conducive  to  my  hap- 
piness would  it  have  been,  had  the  in- 
visible and  mysterious  agents  who 
visited  the  lonely  chamber  of  my 
heart,  pointed  out  distinctly  the  par- 
ticular path  which  I  had  missed — the 
path  that  led  to  honour  and  to  for- 
tune. Deeper  would  have  been  my 
gratitude  had  they  but  hinted  the 
name  and  dwelling-place  of  one  feel- 
ing individual  ready  to  employ  me, 
and  to  rescue  me  from  a  threatening 
famine.  The  fault  lies  not  with  thee, 
thou  goddess  Hope  1  Glorious  in  the 
abstract  are  thy  splendid  vbitationsi 
It  is  our  misfortune  and  our  loss  that 
we  cannot  feed  and  thrive  upon  ab- 
stractions ! 

There  was  but  one  house  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham  besides  Mr 
Chaser*8  (which  I  had  firmly  resolved 
never  to  behold  again)  that  I  was 
entitled  to  approach  in  the  quality  of 
an  acquaintance.  This  was  the  pub- 
lic-house at  which  I  had  put  up ;  and 
without  any  desire  on  my  own  part  to 
visit  that  house  of  entertainment,  I 
found  myself,  after  many  hours'  wan- 
dering, standing  before  it,  and  ready 
to  claim  the  privilege  which  I  may  be 
said  to  have  purchased  with  my  six- 
pence on  the  previous  night,  mdelicet, 
that  of  seeking  a  temporary  rest  upon 
the  bench  fixed  against  its  hospitable 
door.  I  occupied  and  amused  myself 
for  some  time  with  watching  and  ob- 
serving the  many  thirsty  individuals 
who,  one  after  another,  entered  the 
public-house  for  refreshment,  remain- 
ing there  long  enough  to  be  refreshed 
for  Herculean  labours,  if  any  were  to 
follow.  Then  I  noticed  the  passen- 
gers— scrutinized  their  looks — formed 
a  J  udgmen t  of  their  characters.    Now 
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a  siu'ly  and  morose  fellow  paawd,  well- 
dressed,  tall  and  thin — ^hu  lips  closed, 
his  brows  wrinkled  and  contiycted— 
his  hands  buried  in  his  pockets.  I 
wondered  how  many  tales  of  misery 
it  would  take  to  moisten  hb  cold  grey 
eye — bow  many  cities  and  empires 
might  be  desolated  and  dissolved  be- 
fore the  quiet  and  steady  pulsations 
of  his  heart  would  be  accelerated  by  a 
beat.  Next  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
stout,  fresh-coloured  gentleman,  wm- 
ing  somewhat  slowly  under  the  bel- 
ter of  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  was 
indubitably  sweet-tempered  and  com- 
municative. He  had  Just  issued,  or  I 
greatly  erred,  from  a  pleasant  meeting 
of  choice  friends,  and  some  smart  sally 
had  fallen  from  his  lips,  at  which  the 
jocund  company  were  roaring*  still. 
With  what  a  pardonable  vanity  he  twists 
bis  lips  about  and  laughs,  and  to  him- 
self re-acts,  and  now  once  more,  the 
rich  conceit,  unmindful  of  the  world, 
and  careless  of  the  universal  criticism, 
which,  as  he  passes,  j  udges  him  derang- 
ed. **  Now,  here*s  a  man,**  thought  I, 
"  to  lend  or  give  me  balf-a-crown 
without  a  murmur,  had  I  the  soul  to  ssIl 
it."  The  opportunity  was  mj  own. 
Twilight  had  arrived ;  the  air  was  cold 
and  nipping.  I  shuddered  at  my  des- 
titution ;  and  I  rose  and  followed  him. 
I  touched  him  gently,  and  he  stopped. 
M/  poor  heart  failed  me  speedily,  and 
stammering  an  excuse,  I  blushed,  and 
trembled  like  a  maiden  criminal,  and 
begged  him  to  inform  me  *'  What  it 
was  o'clock?*'  Most  kindly  he  re- 
plied,  and  instantly  I  felt  how  much 
more  kindly  still  he  wonld  have  spoken 
if  I  had  told  him  my  distress,  and 
besought  him  to  relieve  it ;  and 
feeling  this,  I  was  annoyed,  enraged, 
half-maddened  at  my  folly  and  my 
pride.  Returning  to  my  seat,  I  found 
myself  in  company  with  Thomas, 
ostler.  That  well-informed  member 
of  society  having  left  his  cattle  to  the 
sweet  digestion  of  their  evening  re- 
past, had  found  his  way  into  the  open 
air,  and  taken  up  his  poution  on  th« 
bench.  With  pewter  in  his  hand  he 
looked  into  the  world,  and  with  co- 
pious draughts  from  It  he  seemed  tc 
^reconcile  his  nature  to  the  unequal 
but  existing  state  of  things.  I  did 
not  suffer  my  pride  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  advancement  here.  Tho- 
mas and  I  already  understood  each 
other*  As  early  as  daybreak  I  had 
reoommcnded  myself  to  his  noticsi 
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and  for  one  long  hour  he  bad  relieved 
the  process  of  whUh — whishing  at 
the  horsesy  in  impartiogp  to  my  ear 
the  most  important  communications. 
Thomas  had  been  a  month  in  Btr- 
ming'hainy  was  most  dissatisfied  with 
his  place,  disg^ted  with  the  natives, 
and  he  intended  to  elope  the  instant 
he  could  find  a  gentleman  readj  to 
seda<»  him  to  a  better  situation.  He 
had  always  been  a  coachman  In  a 
famii^f  and  "  it  druv  him  wild  to  hear 
the  language  in  the  yard,  and  see  the 
goiog^  oD»  which  he  was  quite  impar* 
tial  to.*'  In  return  for  all  this  frank 
nnbosoming,  I  explained  to  Thomas 
the  object  and  expectations  of  my 
Tisit  to  the  town*  Now,  on  my  re- 
tnm,  and  sitting  on  the  bencb»  I  told 
him  of  my  failure  and  condition^  aud 
asked  faim^  as  a  man  familiar  with  the 
world,  and  as  a  friend,  what  he  would* 
advise  me  to  do  or  think  of  next  ? 

Tbomas  pondered  for  a  while  before 
he  answered,  nor  did  he  speak  at 
len^h  until  I  had  taken  a  handsome 
share  of  the  remaining  porter  as  a 
warranty  of  my  good  failh  and  fel- 
lowship. 

"  Betwixt  ourselves/*  said  he, 
*'  there's  no  good  to '  be  done  in  this 
plac».  The  people  are  a  puzzle*  and 
neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  body  else, 
can  make  any  thing  of  'em*  1  don*t 
know  if  it*s  the  smoke  as  does  it, 
but  it's  a  fact  you  can't  see  through 
e'er  a  man  of  'em— they  are  in  dis- 
guise. I  have  found  'em  all  as  but- 
tery as  yon  like  whilst  you  are  talk- 
ing to  *em,  but*  out  of  your  sight, 
they  haven't  a  civil  word  to  say  for 
you  !•* 

"  Ah,  Thomas,  what  you  say  of 
these  people  is,  perhaps,  true  in  a 
measnre  of  the  whole  world  I " 

'«  Yes,  but  what  I  say  is,  there's  no 
measure  at  all  about  these  Birming- 
ham chaps.  There's  no  trusting 
them.  I  don't  think  they  are  Eng- 
lishmen— that's  my  opinion.  They 
are  for  ever  going  a  sneakish,  round- 
about  way»  instead  of  marching  at 
once  to  the  point.  I  haven't  studied 
human  nature  for  nothing.  They  re- 
mind me  of  an  old  master  of  mine 
who  had  a  superannuated  passage  dug 
oat  of  the  ground*  and  there  he  was 
gropla^  his  way  through  it  morning 
and  night,  instead  of  walking  in  at  the 
street  door,  which  was  wide  opeui 
>fod  Hffht  before  him. 
"WeU#'*  said  h  •IfUngi  *'lheYt 
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was  little  flattery  or  dissimulation  on 
the  part  of  the  Chasers.** 

"  Why,  perhaps,  you  were  a  very 
particular  friend,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  get  out  of  you.  From  what  I've 
seen,  they'll  lick  you  down  till  they 
get  all  the  juice  out,  and  then  they'll 
chuck  you  about  like  a  bad  halfpenny. 
Bnty  I  BVLjf  where  did  you  think  of 
sleeping  to-night  ?" 

**  Heaven  knows  !  I  have  told  you 
that  I  am  penniless.  I  suppose  that 
1  must  beg  my  weary  way  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  begin  the  journey  to-morrow. 
I  shall  find  a  heap  of  straw  some- 
where to- night:  I  am  determined  not  to 
break  my  heart  for  a  little  trouble." 

**  You  call  it  a  little,  do  you  ?  Well, 
I  am  glad  of  that.  But  you  sha'n't  sleep 
on  straw,  any  how.  Just  come  up  into 
the  loft.  My  bed's  big  enough  for 
two*  and  if  you  like  the  half  of  it,  you 
are  welcome  to  make  yourself  at  home. 
Something  I  dare  say  will  turn  up  for 
you  in  a  day  or  two." 

We  proceeded  to  the  stable^yard, 
ascended  the  ladder  in  the  stable,  and 
entered  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
benevolent  ostler.  There  was  a 
moveable  stove  in  the  room,  a  small 
fire  was  burning  in  it,  and  a  genial 
heat  prevailed.  Ob,  it  was  very  grate- 
ful to  my  desolate  heart  I  Thomas  had 
the  tact  of  rendering  himself  comfort-* 
able  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
His  room  was  very  smalU  but  it  was 
very  neat  and  clean.  The  roof  was 
sloping  —  the  ceiling  inconveniently 
low — but  the  floor  was  white  from  re- 
cent scouring.  One  window  supplied 
the  loft  with  light.  It  consisted  of  a 
few  small  diamond  panes  of  glass*  but 
rubbed  and  polished  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  what  they  lost  in  number 
they  gained  again  in  power.  A  press 
bedstead  was  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
putting  forth  an  allowable  claim  du- 
ring the  daytime  to  be  recognized  as  a 
wardrobe,  and  opposite  to  it  was  a 
cupboard  containing  the  whole  stock 
of  plate,  crockery»  and  hardware,  that 
served  Thomas  at  his  meals.  I  was 
very  happy*  and  sat  down  before  the 
stove,  chafing  my  fingers. 

"  Ab,  a  bit  of  fire's  nice,  isn't  it  ? 
Were  yon  ever  abroad,  where  they 
only  smell  the  fire  and  never  see  it  ? 
I  left  the  first  and  best  place  I  ever 
bad  on  that  account.  My  father  was 
a  man  cook ;  and  when  1  was  boyi  I 
used  to  stand  with  my  back  to  the 
kttcbeo  firs  for  hours  togetheri  hold- 
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ing  up  toy  coat  and  warming  iny« 
self  through  and  through.  When  I 
was  taken  abroad  to  Pa^ree,  I  looked 
for  the  fira  so  naturally,  and  got  ao 
disappointed  and  miserable,  that  I 
gave  my  governor  the  discharge  bo* 
foi«  I  had  been  with  him  a  month. 
What's  the  use  of  being  warmed  by  a 
fire  if  you  can*t  see  it.  I  »ay,  should 
you  like  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I  was  going 
to  turn  in  when  you  eame  up.  Make 
yourself  at  home.*' 

Thomas  displayed  the  contents  of 
his  cupboard,  put  a  small  kettle  of 
water  on  the  fire,  and  prepared  for 
tea.  I  apologised  for  my  intrusion, 
and  I  felt  ashamed  when  I  deprived 
the  generous  frllow  of  his  hard-earned 
provisions't-cso  I  told  him. 

«<  Now,  I  say,''  said  Thomas,  **  none 
of  that.  Wouldn't  you  do  the  same 
for  me  r 

**  Thomas,  I  cannot  tell.  I  hope  I 
should." 

**  Very  well ;  then  there's  no  obli- 
gation on  either  side.  The  poor  man 
hasn't  got  many  privileges,  but  if  he 
ean  help  a  fellow  in  distress,  and  has 
got  the  heart  to  do  it,  mind  you,  why 
he  needn't  envy  all  the  privileged 
classes  together,  with  the  king  at  the 
head  of  them." 

<'  Do  you  ever  read  books,  Thomas?" 

*'  No ;  but  Vm  very  partial  to  the 
theatre.  That's  the  sohool  for  bu* 
man  nature,  depend  upon  it.  Were  you 
ever  at  Common  Garden  in  London?" 

**  I  never  was  at  a  playhouse  in  my 
life." 

<'  Lor'  V*  cried  Thomas,  turning  up 
his  eyes  and  hands,  and  suffering  the 
latter  to  fall  again  upon  the  table,  as 
though  his  surpriie  had  taken  away 
all  his  power  and  he  couldn't  prevent 
them,  "  Lor* — what  you  have  lost  I 
What,  never  seen  a  tragedy  ?" 

''I  have  read  one  often." 

**  Yes,  that's  like  the  Pa-ree  fire.  If 
you  haven't  seen  it,  you  know  nothing. 
The  dresses  and  the  scenery,  and  the 
actor's  faces  and  action  are  every  thing. 
I  wish  you  had  only  seen  a  few  of  the 
combats  that  I  have.  No  man  knows 
any  thing  of  the  horrors  of  war  if  he 
reads  the  newspapers  for  ever,  unless 
he  has  seen  a  few  desperate  combats 
on  the  stage.  They  have  got  a  very 
fair  playhouse  here.  How  should  you 
like  to  go  to-night  P" 

«  With  what  spirits,  Thomas,  do 
yon  think  I  could  participate  in 
amusement  of  any  kind  ?" 
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'<  That's  Tery  tme.  I  know  SMBemen 
who  always  get  drunk  when  they  are 
low-spirited;  hot  it  doesn't  answer. 
Still,  I  think  there^s  eomething  Tery 
consoling  in  a  tragedy.  Yoa  do  see 
great  people  so  tremendonely  wretch- 
ed, that  your  own  tronbles  look  as 
light  aa  a  Ibather  after  it.  i  eay,  just 
shut  that  door  behind  yon.  Til  be 
bound  ihera'a  some  fellow  listoning  in 
the  Btables.  It's  impossible  to  be 
sharp  enough  for  BrummageBi." 

I  eompiied  with  Thomaa'a  HMjaej^, 
and  then  he  nnbnttoned  hie  pocket, 
and  prodooed  an  old  leathern  poeket- 
book.  From  many  papera  ho  ejected 
one  narrow  slip. 

«<  Theiwl"  he  exclaimed,  patting  it 
before  me.  <'Do  you  know  what  that 
is?" 

<'  Not  exactly,  Thomas." 
•  «*  No,  I  dare  say  net,"  ho  added, 
with  a  triumphant  smHe.  «<  It's  by  a 
great  faronr,  I  ean  tell  yon*  that  I 
have  got  hold  of  that  Look  at  it — 
it's  an  order  Ibr  the  pit.'* 

w  And  what  of  it  P" 

*'  Why,  read.  « Theativ-Royil. 
Admit  two.  Not  admitted  after  seven.* 
Yon  see  they  are  very  particular." 
Thomas  proceeded  in  a  lower  tonr. 
'<  The  ostler  that  had  my  place  beforv 
I  came  here,  comes  out  to-night,  and 
I'm  agoing  to  support  htm.  I  can't 
get  away  till  late;  but  if  you'll  Uke 
the  order  and  leave  one  in  my  name,  V\'. 
be  after  yon  as  soon  as  I  have  put  rp 
the  horses,  and  made  things  right  be- 
low." 

I  explained  to  Thomas  that  I  had 
no  desire  to  leave  his  hospitable  loft, 
but  I  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  with 
respect  to  the  playhouse  that  he  mf ^nt 
consider  most  advantageous  to  the  in- 
terests of  himself  and  his  predecessor. 

"  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you," 
replied  Thomas.  "The  fact  is,  if 
somebody  doesn't  go  to  give  Thati^r 
a  hand,  I'm  afraid  heUl  do  no  good. 
He's  stark  mad  for  the  stage,  and  yet 
I  don't  think  he'll  ever  get  to  first^rafe 
parts.  The  stuff's  not  in  him.  Bm 
lie  thinks  diflbrently,  of  course.  He'< 
got  a  very  queer  part  to- night.  There's 
only  one  line  for  him  to  say,  tbongb 
he's  on  in  nearly  every  scene.  Now 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this — When 
he  first  appears,  just  make  somo  remark 
about  hts  fine  figure  to  the  man  who 
sits  on  one  side  of  you,  and  when  he 
walks  across  the  stage,  ask  the  traa 
on  the  other  side  If  he  e^rer  saw 
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such  comioaDd  and  grace,  and  if  he 
is  not  of  opinion  that  be*ll  turn  out  a 
Kemble.  Tin  8ure  Thatcher  will 
sink  without  a  little  enconragement. 
If  yon  >tir  theae  two  men  up>  and 
excite  theoa  a  little  by  talking  about 
poor  Thatoher  whenever  he  walks 
on,  they'll  be  quite  prepared  to  clap 
him  as  soon  as  he  ipeaks ;  and  you 
muft  take  particular  care  when  h« 
does  speak,  for  he  shuts  hia  njoutb 
again  directly,  and  you  won't  ^ave 
another  chance  to  kick  with  your 
fe«t  and  clap  your  handa  all  night 
agaio.  I  bi^ve  got  hia  sp^ch  hve 
somewhere.**  Thomas  aearched 
throHgb  bis  papers  again,  ^nd  found 
one  with  a  few  words  written  on  it  in 
pencil.  **  P9J  attention,  there's  a 
good  fellow  I  It's  in  theibnrth  scene 
of  the  third  act«  The  king  asks 
Thatcher  if  he  knows  Am-^-Am*- Am 
Eomething^^Ambergresest  I  think  it 
is — and  if  be  does,  what  he  thinks  of 
him.  Th«n  Thatcher  says  he  does, 
*  and  wAeU  I  know/  says  hsf  *  is  thU ; 
that  whUst  t/i€  4un  is  shining  in  his 
/aoc,  <Ae  east  wiud^s  blowing  mischief 
from  his  haart.*  Now,  direotly  Thau 
cber  has  said  this,  I  want  yon  to  cry — 
'  OA,  ohf  beautiful  r  and  clip,  and 
stamp,  and  bulla  '  bravo^  bravo/  and 
nudge  the  two  men — all  at  onee. 
You  must  not  lose  a  minute,  and  you 
may  hella  out  in  your  excitement 
any  tbiog  you  like  exoept  Qngaorsg 
because  that's  quite  nonsensical  in  a 
speech*  and  was  only  meant  for  songs 
and  danoof .  Now,  I  say*  ean  you 
do  ibis  for  a  fellow  with  a  family  /" 

«  Thomaa,  you  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  would  willingly  do  any 
thing  to  s#rye  yoo.  But  do  you  think 
me  equal  to  tMs  task  ?  Eecoilect  I 
know  nothing  of  the  thoatre*s  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  All  the  better  and  more  natpral.  - 
If  you  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark, 
they*il  think  yon  are  oarried  away  by 
your  feelings*    We  ba^a  got  an  hour 
to  spare,  and  we*ll  talk  it  pver/' 

Onr  tea  waa  floished*  Thomas 
rstnroed  to  bis  duties.  I  set  out  to 
perform  mine.  I  prooeeded  to  the 
theatre  and  took  a  seat,  as  I  had  been 
iastmcted,  near  two  gentlemen  who 
appeared  by  thoir  demeanour  not  to 
be  ngnlar  viaiters.  We  entered  into 
coBversatioPj  sod  befiors  the  rising  of 
the  cuftaSn  we  w^re  as  Intimate  a^  it 
was  yossibUi  An*  us  to  become  In  the 
vhan  synM  af  twenty  miqutsst  And 
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without  an  introduction.  The  theatre 
became  very  crowded.  A  great  per- 
former from  London  was  about  to 
appear  after  an  absence  of  many 
years — and  the  audience  was  full  of 
expectation.  I  was  prepared  to  exe^ 
cute  my  commission  in  every  particu- 
lar* The  stmplicitv  and  frankness 
of  Thomas,  his  unnesitating  cordial 
reception  of  m9— beggar  and  un- 
known as  I  was-*^his  warm  and  catho- 
lic spirit^  had  touched  me  deeply. 
His  low  employment  could  not  sully, 
his  rough  exterior  could  not  obscure^ 
the  pure  humanity  that  adorned  his 
humble  nature-nsould  not  control  the 
streaming  tendernesa  which  God  is 
pleased,  with  irrespective  love,  to  draw 
from  founts  imbedded  in  the  coarsest 
earth.  I  compared  his  friendly  con* 
duct  with  the  heartlessness  and  bar- 
barity of  the  Chasers,  from  which,  be 
it  remembered,  I  was  yet  fresh  and 
still  smartiog^and  I  felt  proud  to  be 
engaged  in  the  poor  roan's  service. 
I  remembered,  too,  through  whose  in-* 
strumentality  it  was  that  I  was  now 
here,  who  it  was  that  had  come  to  my 
rescue  in  the  first  bitter  hour  of  want 
and  helplessness — the  gentle- hearted 
and^  hard-labouring  Thompson.  I 
sat  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  summing 
up  all  that  the  poor  man  had  done 
for  me,  and  reckoned  my  present  at* 
tendance  a  very  small  instalment  in- 
deed iu  discharge  of  the  debt  I  had 
contracted.  Whf^n  the  curtain  drew 
up  at  length,  and  the  charm  and  no* 
velty  of  the  scene  gave  new  firo  and 
vigour  to  my  feelings*  I  became 
roused  and  animated  to  an  nn« 
eontroUable  degree,  and  then  It 
was  that*  forgetting  every  thing-*^ 
even  the  grand  representation  itself-^ 
in  the  ful^lment  of  tho  office  which 
I  had  undertaken,  I  took  leave  of 
my  judgment,  and  gave  vent  to  the 
most  extravagant  and  chivalria  ebul- 
litions of  emotion.  My  neighbours 
did  not  at  first  seem  pleased  at  their 
proximity  to  so  rststless  an  auditor  as  I 
proved  to  be,  Se  sure*  I  was  ever  on 
the  alert  I  and*  regardful  of  Thomas's 
precepts,  profoundly  mindful  of  tba 
^xitsand  tbeentranoesof  Mr  Thatcher. 
Liittle  repose  did  1  allow  my  new 
acquaintances*  for  very  jealous  was  I 
of  the  glanees  and  enoomiums  they 
bestowed  on  every  one  but  him  who 
^e^ded  them  the  most.  '<  Look  at  his 
gait  and  figure*  sir/'  said  I*  beseech- 
ingly* as  Thatcbsr  walked  idong<«n 
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most  awkward  and  unwaccfullf,  it 
cannot  be  denied.  *<  Look,  sir,**  1 
repeated,  pulling  at  the  sleeve  of  one.** 
*'  Dont,**  replied  my  victim,  harassed 
and  annoyed  in  the  extreme,  **  do  let 
me  hear  the  play,"  he  added,  re- 
duced droost  to  tears.  What  is  re- 
fused to  perseverance?  Fortunately 
for  me,  my  play- goers  were  modest 
and  retired.  Tbey  might,  with  great 
propriety,  have  recommended  me  to 
the  notice  of  the  constable ;  but  tbey 
shunned  publicity,  and  preferred  sub- 
mission to  the  torture.  Perhaps  they 
did  at  last  perceive  a  latent  beanty  in 
the  martial  bearing  of  the  welNdressed 
Thatcher — perhaps  it  caught  and 
struck  them  unawares.  Suddenly, 
and  at  my  instigation,  they  hailed  his 
entrance  with  a  burst  of  acclamation — 
a  huge  hravo^aad  then  the  audience, 
with  one  accord,  burst  into  laughter. 
We  repeated  the  experiment,  but  not 
with  like  success.  Some  cried  for  our 
expulsion — others,  fAam^.'— some  gave 
dark  hints  about  the  watchman  and 
the  watch-house ;  and  not  a  few  were 
for  corporal  punishment,  and  on  the 
spot.  My  colleagues  were  silenced 
instantly — not  so  Thomas's  faithful 
and  infatuated  confidant.  In  quiet 
reserve  I  held  myself  for  the  ap- 
proaching speech.  It  came.  Poor 
Thatcher  had  but  one  friend  in  the 
house,  but  he  made  noise  enough  for 
fifty.  There  was  a  general  commo- 
tion—loud signs  of  indignation — a 
doien  violent  bands  laid  hold  of  me. 
"  Awav  with  him — send  him  to  the 
devil !  *  exclaimed  one  indignant  party. 
**  Make  him  remember  it  I  **  said 
another.  <«  Give  the  dog  a  bonel'* 
interposed  a  third.  I  was  held  up  in 
the  air — the  people  made  way  that 
those  who  bore  me  might  pass  along 
freely;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
found  myself  in  the  street,  half  stupid 
from  excitement,  and  from  the  cufi^s 
and  blows  that  had  been  gallantly 
dealt  upon  me  in  nty  progress. 

"  That's  pretty  treatment,  isn't  it  ?** 
enquired  a  youthful  voice,  recalling  me 
to  consciousness.  It  was  Ebenezer, 
the  apprentice.  **  That's  the  way 
they've  treated  me,*'  continued  he, 
'*  since  I  was  five  years  old.  Now,  I 
don't  look  for  any  other." 

*«Did   you   see  them  then?'*    I 
asked » 

•<  Ye8»  I  sat  behind  you  in  the  ptt| 
andf  when  they  dragged  you  out,  I 
foUowei.    Ymt  have  Dad  your  ihafe 
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to- day.     I  say,  is  that  true  what  you 
said  to  my  master  ?** 

«•  What  ?" 

*•  Oh,  I  heard  you,  every  word  ! 
I  was  in  the  yard,  emptying  the  agua^ 
fortU,  all  the  time.  If  all's  true  that 
you  told  him,  he  ought  to  be  asbamed 
of  himself  for  turning  you  oat ;  bot 
he's  got  no  feelings.  None  of  'em 
have.  It  will  be  differeBt  thia  day 
two  years.** 

<'  I  suppose  you  will  then  be  a  free 
mav.*' 

**  No—not  that  exactly — though  we 
shall  all  be  free  too.  Ah  1  I  know 
something.** 

«'  Well,  good'uight,  Ebeneierr 
said  I. 

"  I  say,  stay  a  minute— do.  Didn't 
I  bear  you  say  that  you  had  broken 
your  mother's  heart  ?** 

*<  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  didn't  I  ?~teU  me,"  said 
Ebenezer,  quickly. 

<'  Something  like  it,  perhaps,"  I 
replied,  '*  if  you  listened  as  eloaely  as 
you  confess  to  have  done.*' 

<«  I  didn't  listen,*'  replied  the  boy. 
*'  The  door  was  wide  open,  and  any 
body  might  have  heard  you  in  the 
next  street.  You  run  away  from  yonr 
mother  then?** 

••  No,  I  didn*t." 

«  Well,  but  I  run  away— and,  when 
mother  died,  they  told  me  I  broke 
her  heart,  and  that  running  away  had 
done  it.  Look  here,**  he  continued, 
taking  an  old,  discoloured  letter  from 
his  pocket  vrith  a  trembling  hand. 
<'  Oh,  I  forgot!"  he  said,  putting  It 
back  again,  « it's  dark  now — ^yoa  can't 
see  to  read  it.  But  that's  what  they 
said,  and  they  have  made  me  as 
miserable  as  a  murderer." 
.  '*  How  old  are  you,  Ebeneier?" 

«'  I  was  fifteen  last  birth-day.  I 
run  away  two  years  ago.  Wonldn't 
you  have  done  it?  Mother  was  a 
widow,  and  had  ^ve  girls  besides  me. 
She  couldn't  earn  enough  to  keep 
them,  and  I  could  get  nothing  to  do. 
Now,  1  say,  do  tell  me,  was  there  any 
harm  in  my  going  off  without  a  word, 
and  leaving  my  share  of  the  victuals 
to  be  divided  amongst  my  sisters  ?" 

'<  I  don't  think  there  wa&" 

"  Well,  I  think  not,  too,"  added 
Ebenezer,  his  young  and  sorrowful 
countenance  assuming  a  sadder  cast. 

At  this  moment  a  party  of  low  rois* 
terlvmen  appfoaeheduay  alaging,  and 
•tiuatmlnt  tt  tha  top  of  ttaalr  tokasi 
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1  retired  under  the  lighted  portico  of 
the  theatre,  and  drew  Ebenezer  after 
me.  Toe  face  of  the  boy  was  a  strik- 
ing one.  His  features  did  not  possess 
either  beauty  or  perfection  of  fonn» 
bat  fW>m  their  eombination  there 
spmng  a  sweet  and  plaintiTe  expres- 
slon»  that  could  not  fail  to  touch  your 
heart  and  win  it.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  and  of  a  tenperament  known 
by  the  term  nucepHbUt  marking,  as 
it  does,  how  alive  and  quick  the 
bidden  spirit  is  to  affections  from  all 
external  things.  His  hair  was  black, 
and  twisted  by  nature  into  close  round 
curls,  wiry  and  strong,  like  the  ne- 
gro's* He  had  a  small  dark  brown 
eye»  and  above  it  a  pencilled  brow, 
ingenuous  and  truthful.  The  eye  was 
soft  and  melting  when  it  spoke,  and 
speak  it  did  most  movingly,  oftener 
and  more  convincingly  than  the  lips, 
which  carried  on  their  impending 
edges  a  weight  of  early  woe. 

**  Why  did  you  follow  me  from  the 
theatre,  Ebenezer  ?  '*  I  asked,  when  we 
were  under  cover  of  the  portico. 

**  1  don't  know  exactly,"  he  replied. 
**  Only  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  of 
your  mother,  and  because  I  knew  you 
were  unhappy,  like  me.  I  didn't  like 
the  way  they  treated  you  to-day.  I 
don't  wonder  at  their  ill-using  me; 
that's  to  be  expected — but  you  are 
their  relation,  aint  you  }** 

**  Well,  Ebenezer — wehave  nothing 
to  do  but  to  submit  to  out  lot,  and  to 
bear  our  troubles  patiently.*' 

**  Oh  no  I  we  needn't  though,**  an- 
swered the  boy  With  great  vivacity, 
his  liquid  eye  full  of  emotion,  **  no, 
we  n«edn*t.     1  know  better.'* 

**  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  only  make 
oar  condition  worse." 

**  No,  we  sha'n*t  do  that  either,'*  he 
continued.  *'  1  say,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  New  Moral  World  ?"  I  am  a 
member  of  that." 

» Indeed !  ** 
•  '*  Yes,  and  in  two  years  you  11  find 
things  very  different.— .1  can't  tell  you 
how  it  all  is ;  Mr  Rational  can  ;  but  I 
know  this — we  shall  all  be  very  com- 
fortably off  in  the  New  World— the 
poor  are  to  be  rich,  and  the  rich  are 
to  behave  themselves.  We  are  to  be 
ooited,  and  love  one  another,  and  the 
snbserlption*B  only  sixpence  a  week." 

**  I  never  heard  of  this*** 

**  Oh,  it's  quite  true,  you  may  de« 
p9iid  Qpon  if*  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  JoffvrBot?** 


**  I  have  read  about  it." 

**  Well,  that's  where  Mr  Chaser  will 
go,  and  all  the  hard-working  masters. 
Mr  Rational  says  there's  no  hard  work 
at  all  in  the  new  world — that  one  day 
in  the  week  is  enough  for  a  man's 
support,  and  we  are  only  to  work  for 
ourselves.  I  am  to  be  a  nature's 
noble." 

««  Awhatf* 

**  A  nature's  noble.  A  nobleman, 
you  know — ^a  great  man,  with  plenty 
of  money  and  carriages.  My  instincts 
are  to  be  allowed  to  show  themselves.  '* 

«  I  never  heard  of  this  before, 
Ebenezer." 

*<  I  daresay  not,"  replied  the  boy. 
^  Mr  Rational  says,  that  in  the  old 
world  it*s  all  force  and  fraud,  and  the 
light  of  truth  is  put  out  with  a  priestly 
extinguisher.  1  wish  you  would  be- 
come a  member.  You  would  find  out 
direotly  what  your  nature  is,  and  then 
all  your  troubles  would  be  put  an  end 
to." 

Poor  Ebenezer  spoke  with  much 
earnestness  on  this  curious  topic.  The 
subject  was,  in  truth,  novel  to  his  lis- 
tener, nor  did  he  seem  himself  to 
comprehend  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
with  that  conviction  and  power  which 
were  necessary  to  render  it  perfectly 
Intelligible.  The  lad  was  unfortu- 
nate in  life.  He  had  no  goodly  heri- 
tage— the  lines  had  not  fallen  unto 
him  In  pleasant  places :  a  dim  shadow 
of  future  good  had  been  placed  before 
his  sanguine  and  excitable  spirit — a 
prospect  of  happiness  such  as  be  had 
never  dreamt  of,  and  without  waiting 
to  enquire  into  the  reality  and  truth 
of  its  pretensions,  he  enjojed  the  pro- 
mise at  once,  and  with  a  delight  and 
assurance  that  could  not  have  been 
increased  by  the  surest  possession. 
Such,  before  I  parted  with  him  for  the 
evening,  I  gathered  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  susceptible  boy.  Language 
similar  to  the  above  he  continued  to 
reiterate.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
cause  of  the  suffering  poor  until  his 
eyes  filled  with  water ;  and  of  his  re- 
vered master,  Mr  Rational,  he  made 
mention  in  terms  of  praise  that  had 
no  limit.  The  gods  and  demigods  of 
old,  and  the  saints  of  a  later  date,  were 
mean  company  for  the  benevolent  pa- 
triarch of  the  New  Moral  World.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  well 
Off  and  comfortable  in  the  new  state 
of  things*  and  that  I  could  do  nothing 
better  thin  beoome  a  dlsolple»    '« fife 
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was  a  disciple/*  he  faid«  ''and  if  I 
would  meel  liim  tO'^nu^rrow  mgiit  after 
he  was  done  work^  he  vpuld  fihev  au» 
hii  ticket  of  aduuAtioQ  aod  hie  medal.'* 
There  wae  a  mixture  of  Tohemeiioe 
and  artleeenesa  lu  the  loanQer  of  poor 
Ebeae^r  that  was  not  to  be  reM»ted{ 
hut»  independently  of  these,  it  wae  not 
difficult  to  create  in  my  depressed  bo« 
som  an  interest  in  any  caiiae  where  I 
might  look  to  find  the  seeds  of  my  own 
future  prosperity*  I  eonsented  to 
meet  Ebeneser  on  the  following  eyen- 
ing  at  an  earlier  bour>  and  on  the  same 
spot.  He  would  then  couduet  me  to 
the  abode  of  Mr  Rational*  and  ffPlA 
that  gentleman  himself  I  should  learn 
the  exact  amount  of  relief  that  was 
abont  to  be  showered  upon  the  he* 
lieyers  in  the  new  er»ed»  the  members 
of  "tlU  Hfew  Marai  World."*  I  ao» 
oompanied  the  lad  tp  the  street  in 
whioh  he  UTed»  and.  thee  returned  im- 
mediately to  my  own  temporary  home* 
Thomas  was  sitting  over  his  fire,  aQ4 
smoking  his  pipe-.*-he  looked  diseqn- 
eerted  and  unhappy.  The  arrival  of 
traTellers  had  frustrated  his  benevo- 
lent intentiont  and  he  had  not  been 
able  to  reaeh  the  theatre.  <'  It's  al- 
ways the  way/'  said  Thomas,  exprese* 
ing  himself  tritely  but  profoundly,  as 
most  persons  do  similarly  situated ;  ''if 
1  hadn't  wanted  to  go  out,  here  I  might 
have  sat  for  ever  before  a  job  bad 
walked  into  the  yani— hut  because  I 
did,  there's  just  been  one  continual 
shower.  WelJi  what  luek  for  poor 
Thatcher  V 

I  narrated  at  full  length  my  expe** 
Hence  at  the  theatre. 

Thomas  shook  his  head  slowly  and 
despondingly.  "  Is  it  possible  ?*'  he 
exclaimed.  "  They  have  raised  a  par- 
ty against  him,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  ostJeri 
who'd  have  suspected  it?  The  public 
press  will  give  him  the  last  kick  to« 
morrow  morning,  and  Thatcher  will 
be  a  soger  and  a  supernumery  from 
this  night  forrards.  There*8  genius 
orushed  I  **  Thomas  became  low-spi* 
rited,  and,  although  we  sat  together 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  my  return, 
there  was  no  moving  him  to  any  thing 
like  cheerfulness  and  social  enjoyment. 
Thatcher's  failure,  whioh  he  looked 
upon  as  eonsummated  in  my  expulsion, 
fastened  upon  him,  to  use  his  own  ex* 
pvessive  words,  <'  like  Old  Bailey  puif 
ions,  and  he  was  quite  at  a  ttaiid-still," 

Very  dvil  was  Mr  Thomee«  but 
y^irj  sorrowful. 
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I  once  overheard  two  beggars  dis- 
cussing their  separate  states — compar* 
ing  the  rosulta  of  all  their  wanderings* 
A  few  passages  in  their  eonveryation 
were  worthy  of  remark  i  they  indi- 
cated the  meditative  and  brooding 
spirit  of  man,  neither  erippled  nor  fro* 
zen  beneath  the  cold  regs  of  leauraeu- 
dicity-  The  mendicants  had  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  puhUo 
streetf  and  were  planted  against  a 
dusky  briek  wall  that  enelosed  the 
gurden  of  «k  great  nohleman-.-eBe  of 
the  green  spots  of  London,  upon  whieb 
the  eity-pent  hoy  was  wont  to  star^ 
wonderingly,  dreaming  tlie  while  of 
paredisei  one  almsman  was  old,  and 
leaned  upon  ^  staff— his  eompanion 
wea  middle*aged-wboth  were  sickly<r 
U»okingt 

"  )  don*t  agree  with  you,  Roger,** 
^aid  the  younger  hegigar ;  "  it*s  with 
the  9rst  bkish  of  morning  that  liopw 
revives  and  lifo  looks  promiung  agun. 
When  I  wafce  up,  I  feel  eonfi&nt  and 
fresh,  aed  eomethlng  supporta  me 
inwardly  that's  a9  stout  as  this  good 
wall,  i  heve  no  doubts  or  feare,  but 
I  feel  as  certain  of  look  as  though  I 
was  rolling  about  in  yonder  carriage. 
It  takee  some  hours  to  disappoint  mw 
and  make  me  desperate,  and  when 
diseppoiutmeiit  and  desperatieii  do 
oome,  it*s  not  all  at  once,  hot  gra- 
dually and  gradually,  like  the  twilight 
and  the  night,  as  I  have  seen  them  on 
a  large  common*  creeping  and  craw* 
ling  along,  taking  the  plane  of  eno- 
shine.  I  don*t  give  way  till  night  and 
darkness  eome,  and  then  it's  tme  I 
em  very  wretched  indeed.  But  sleep 
cures  me  again,  and  i  rise  next  nBorn- 
ing  as  strong  as  ever,  and  as  readj  to 
trust  fortune  as  though  the  Jade  had 
not  jilted  me  since  the  day  I  flrst 
trusted  her,  many  years  ago." 

"  You  are  a  sanguine  man,  Jaeob,** 
answered  the  elder  one,  "and  you  have 
not  lived  long  enough  to  get  your 
blood  quieted  and  calmed;  depend- 
upon  it,  what  I  said  is  true.  For  us 
beggars  there  is  no  happiness  in  the 
broad  day;  cuffs  and  cruel  words* 
and  the  prospect  of  the  eage.  li*% 
miserable  work  I  When  I  was  aa 
young  as  you  are,  it  was  just  when  night 
name  on  that  my  spirits  revived ;  and 
I  took  courage  aind  hoped  and  be* 
lieved  in  the  kindness  of  the  dajr  that 
was  yet  unborn ;  but  the  sun  rose, 
and  I  drooped  again;  for  the  day 
looked  like  all  the  restj  and  it  piored 
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jiut  a«  oroel  aad  deeeitftil.     Now  m  j     ness    at  which  I  have  ssoce   mar- 
heart  is  moved  neither  night  nor  day;-  yelled.     I  visited  the  inhahitants-^ 


and  I  have  lost  all  the  eiijojinent  that 
I  used  to  feel>  ezpeotio^  and  hoping 
from  one  hoar  to  another.  Theiw's 
but  one  time  when  I  feel  myself  eioit- 
ed  as  I  used  to  be  when  I  was  confi* 
dent  and  yoang»  and  very  strange  ex« 
citemeDt  it  is  too.  I  raean>  Jaeob, 
when  I  am  asleep  and  dreaming.  It 
is  a  gay  time  that  for  heggars,  and 
the  only  time  in  this  world  when  they 
get  the  advantage.  I  have  often 
dreamt  that  I  was  a  king,  when  I 
dare  say  the  king  himself  was  dream- 
ing that  be  was  a  beggar  (  and  who 
was  the  happiest  man  then,  I  should 
like  to  know  I  Give  me  twelve  hours' 
sleep,  and  golden  dreams  all  the  while  \ 
I  care  for  nothing  else.*' 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  reason* 
ing  of  my  philosophio  mendieants. 
Strikingly  it  presented  itself  to  my 
memory  when  1  rose  from  Thomas's 
poor  but  hospitable  bed,  elastic  and 
full  of  belief.  How  eiaotly  did  my 
own  impulses  eoineide  with  those  of 
Jacob  I  How,  IB  spite  of  the  unrelent- 
ing reality  of  my  situation—in  the 
"^ery  teeth  of  disappointment  and 
abandonment— my  easlly-raoved  heart 
rose  and  expanded  at  the  sight  of  the 
bare  floor,  dappled  here  and  there 
with  dancing  sunlight  I  If,  on  the 
preceding  evening,  in  piaoe  of  an 
aching  brain,  tossed  with  fierce  alarms, 
I  had  depoeited  on  my  pillow  a  mind 
peace-sustained  and  tranquilifced  by 
firm  aMuranees,  there  would  have 
been  a  ground  now  for  hilarity*— a 
motive  and  a  reason  for  the  confidence 
that  inspired  me  with  gladness,  and 
urged  me  to  activity.  Thomas  bustled 
about  his  work — every  band  in  the 
house  was  busy — every  creature  in 
the  street  was  moving.  Sunshine  was 
with  them  all — lighting  up  their  paths, 
illuminating  their  eontented  cheeks— 
blessing  and  adorning  industry  with 
graee  and  beauty  borrowed  from  the 
skies.  How  petty  looked  my  troubles 
in  the  midst  of  all  I  How  evident  it 
seemed,  during  the  brief  period  of 
a  dazxled  fancy,  that  they  were  soon 
to  end ;  and  that  the  object  of  my 
life  was  now  to  be  obtained,  if  I 
would  onlv  walk  abroad  and  seek 
ft  diligently.  Walk  abroad  I  did. 
Every  street  and  alley  of  the  town 
I  searehed  and  scoured  for  employ- 
ment. The  brisk  morning  inspired 
me  witb  eonfid^nee^  and  with  a  bold- 


first  imploring,  and  at  length  demand* 
ing,  some  post  of  business,  however 
poor,  however  humble.  '<  Heaven  1  *\  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  found  myself  wander* 
ing  from  house  to  house,  heaping  de. 
feat  upon  defeat^  mortification  upon 
roortifieation>  **  this  is  incredible. 
Surely  there  must  be  many,  like  my- 
self, seeking,  as  I  am  now,  the  means 
of  lifis,  and  they  must  obtain  it  too,  or 
starve  and  die— as  I  shall  soon.  What 
an  amount  of  misery  is  there  then  of 
which  the  worid  knows  nothing,  and 
for  which  it  cares  as  little  I  But  no^ 
it  eanoot  be  \  there  is,  there  must  he, 
some  broad  avenue  to  suooess,  and  I 
have  missed  and  lost  it."  I  continued 
steadily  my  ineffiectnal  pursuit.  Failure 
aeoompanied  me  throughout.  Winter 
was  in  my  heart  again.  Hope,  bird 
of  passage  as  she  is,  flew  from  the 
bleak  spot,  and  sought  a  warmer  home. 
She  left  me  depressed  and  beaten  down 
in  spirit,  and  then  I  knew  how  1  had 
warmed  and  nestled  in  my  bosom  a 
fluttering  and  inconstant  charmer.  I 
returned  to  the  public- house.  Already 
was  my  foot  upon  the  ladder  whieh 
conducted  to  the  loft,  when  a  sicken- 
ing sense  of  shame  prevented  my  fur- 
ther progress.  How  could  1  ask-*« 
accept  a  pittance  from  the  kind 
stranger  ?  Uould  I,  withont  a  blush — 
could  I  again  partake  of  the  food 
whieh  his  hard  labour  scarcely  ^- 
abled  him  to  provide  for  his  own  sup* 
port  ?  No,  I  could  not,  would  not  do 
it,  and  I  retreated  instantly.  I  pass-r 
ed  into  the  next  street  lest  Thomas 
might  be  about,  and,  seeing  me,  sus- 
pect that  I  was  lingering  near  the 
house  in  expectation  of  a  further  in- 
vitation from  him.  It  was  a  qniet 
street,  and  alPorded  me  an  opportunity 
for  meditation.  Little  speculation 
needs  the  outcast  and  the  beggar,  i 
resolved  to  pass  the  coming  night  un- 
der the  broad  sky,  because  I  had  not 
where  to  lay  my  head.  1  had  never 
before  spent  a  night  in  the  open  streets. 
It  was  a  novel  and  a  curious  proce- 
dure, and  might  afibrd  me  instruction 
and  amusement.  God  help  me  I  To 
what  shifts  must  griping  necessity  re- 
duce that  poor  sooi  that  soothes  itself 
with  such  expedients  for  knowledge 
and  entertainment  I  At  the  corner  of 
the  street  through  whieh  I  walked, 
almost  the  only  passenger,  there  stood 
the  shop  of  a  pawamoker.     I  had 
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passed  it  rery  often.  I  had  looked 
iato  its  window  time  after  time^  re- 
mainiog  there  for  many  minutes  to- 
gether»  for  want  of  better  occupation; 
but  the  place  and  its  transactions  had 
BUggpested  nothing  to  my  strained  and 
weary  mind.  Approaching  the  shop 
for  the  twentieth  time,  I  remarked  a 
yonng  woman  crossing  the  road  and 
hastening  towards  it.  She  was  neatly 
dressed  in  a  faded  but  still  clean 
Bilk  gown^  and  a  small  befitting  bon- 
net«  which  was  drawn  closely  to  her 
face*  She  tripped  along  with  short 
and  rapid  steps,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left>  and,  arriving  at  the 
shop,  hurried  anxionsly  into  it.  My 
curiosity  was  raised*  and  I  watched 
her  from  the  window.  A  bundle 
was  in  her  hand  ;  tremulously  she 
untied  it*  and  drew  from  it  a  coat* 
black  and  little  worn.  Her  lips 
and  every  feature  moved  as  she 
addressed  a  young  man  who  fixed 
his  eyes  keenly  upon  her,  taking  at 
the  same  moment  the  coat  from  her 
hand,  and  holding  it  up  at  its  full 
length.  Then  the  man  smiled  and 
shook  his  head.  Her  own  felU  and 
she  drew  a  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket  that  I  thought  was  bedrenched 
with'  tears — but  this  was  my  own 
fancy.  My  warm  breath  had  mois- 
tened and  darkened  the  window— I 
removed  the  vaponr,  the  handker- 
chief had  not  been  unfolded*  it  was 
very  white*  and,  as  yet*  tearless. 
Then  the  shopkeeper  placed  the  coat 
before  her,  closed  his  arms*  and  looked 
still  more  rudely  into  her  downcast 
face.  He  spoke  a  few  words  which* 
of  course*  I  could  not  hear ;  but  which 
his  emphatic  gestures,  like  a  good  dic- 
tionary* enabled  me  to  translate. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  meaning. . 
He  had  refused  to  advance  another 
shilling  on  the  pledge.  The  young 
woman  made  a  brief  answer — a  few 
shillings  were  extracted  from  a  drawer 
and  spread  upon  the  counter.  The 
pawner  could  scarcely  take  them  up 
for  agitation,  but  having  secured  them 
with  her  shaking  fingers,  she  tottered 
from  the  shop  more  confused  than 
when  she  came  to  it.  She  passed  me 
quickly*  enabling  me  to  catch  a  glance 
of  a  most  fair  and  melancholy  visage. 
She  turned  the  comer  of  the  street — 
I  followed  and  observed  her.  She 
rested  against  a  post->«^gain  the  same 
white  handkerohief  was  in  request-^I 
oottld  not  b«  mittaken  now— ahe  filled 
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it  with  her  tears.  I  followed  atiU  the 
young  and  gentle  sufferer  ;  with  rigo- 
rous care  she  dried  her  eyes  and  wiped 
her  cheek,  and  then  moved  quickly 
into  a  second  street.  *^  Sad,  sad*'* 
thought  I*  *<  must  be  her  history !" 
Arriving  at  a  baker's  shop,  she  stopped, 
looked  for  a  moment  in*  then  entered* 
There  sat*  awaiting  her  appearance 
an  emaciated  figure — a  tall  and  sickly- 
looking  man*  as  old  perhaps  as  Bhe, 
and  once,  no  doubt,  as  fair.  He 
placed  a  penny  on  the  counter — ^bowed 
to  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  and  took 
the  sorrowing  woman's  proffered  arm  ; 
he  breathing  hard  and  painfully*  and 
coughing  with  every  little  effort — 
she,  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  charge, 
burying  her  tears  beneath  her  smiles, 
and  turning  these  encouragingly  upon 
him*  arm  in  arm  they  issued  slowly 
from  the  shop.  It  was  a  task  for  one, 
at  least,  to  find  the  street's  extremity. 
I  waited  till  they  reached  it,  then 
losing  sight  of  them,  1  returned  with- 
out delay  to  the  public-house.  The 
ostler  was  busy  in  the  yard.  In- 
structed by  what  I  had  witnessed*  I 
mounted  the  ladder  unperceived  by 
any  one*  and  took  a  garment  from  the 
box  of  clothes  which  I  had  carried  to 
the  loft  on  the  preceding  night.  I  ran 
to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  pledged  it  for 
a  crown.  To  appease  my  hunger  I 
purchased  bread,  which  I  devoured  in 
the  street ;  then  I  bought  some  meat, 
which*  with  returning  confidence  and 
cheerfulness  of  heart,  I  speedily  con- 
veyed to  Thomas.  He  expressed  his 
displeasure  when  I  exhibited  my  offer-- 
ing,  but  I  saw  that  ho  was  pleased 
that  I  presented  it.  The  motive 
of  the  gift  gratified  the  man,  who  loved 
to  look  upon  the  better  side  of  human 
nature.  He  pressingly  renewed  his 
invitation ;  I  was  freed  from  the  gra- 
ting shackles  of  obligation,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  The  satb- 
faction  which  I  received  from  the  fresh 
and  unlooked-for  possession  of  com- 
fort— from  the  certainty  of  another 
night's  rest*  produced  a  happy  reac- 
tion— a  powerful  and  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  feeling*  at  once  agreeable 
and  cheering.  Thomas  made  tea.  He 
bad  shortly  before  paid  a  visit  of 
condolence  to  the  unfortunate  Mr 
Thatcher.  Once  and  again  he  mourned 
over  the  fate  of  that  gentleman*  and 
furthermore  expressed  his  decided 
conviction,  that  his  hiitrionio  friend 
only  waited  for  *  oontanitnt  oppertn- 
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nitj  to  ramoYe  fainuelf  from  this  great 
geeoe  of  trouble,  *<  where/'  continaed 
Thomas,  **  as  the  play  has  it«  '  a//  the 
wofktM  a  stage,  and  ail  the  men  arui 
w  amen  mere^  passengere' "  He  bad 
DCTer  seen  a  man  so  cut  up  in  all  his 
life  before,  and  he  didn*t  wonder  at  it ; 
for  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  on  him, 
and  he  must  be  a  terror  to  himself 
wherever  he  went.  I  consoled  my 
host,  and  bade  him  cherish  better 
thoughta. 

"  It  was  Tory  kind  of  me>"  he  an- 
swered, "  to  talk  in  that  way ;  but 
Thatcher*B  case  was  one  of  those 
wholesale  miseries  that  didn't  admit  of 
any  hope  whatever.  Some  men  were 
ruined  in  publics  some  in  private.  Now 
Thatcher  was  smashed  every  way.*' 

Thomas  continued  to  talk  in  this 
monmfal  strain  until  the  hour  of  my 
appointment  with  Ebenezer  approach- 
ed, and  1  rose  to  depart. 

**  Don*t  be  late,**  said  Thomas,  in  a 
supplicating  tone.  '*  This  business 
has  made  me  very  nervous.  As  long 
as  I  am  doing  something  I  don't  care, 
but  sitting  alone  sets  me  moping,  and 
going  into  the  tap  below  is  worse  than 
all.  Get  back  as  quick  as  yon  can — 
there's  a  good  fellow  1 " 

I  pledged  my  word  to  return  in 
good  time  to  supper.  Thomas  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  gate,  and  there,  putting 
his  hands  morosely  into  his  pockets, 
solemnly  declared  that  it  was  a  perfect 
madness  for  him  to  think  of  going  up 
stairs  again,  and  so  he  shouldn't  at- 
tempt it,  but  he'd  just  keep  company 
with  the  horses  'till  I  came  home. 
Thus  speaking,  he  opened  tiie  stable- 
door  and  walked  into  it,  a  lump  of 
spiritless  matter. 

I  arrived  at  the  portico  of  the 
theatre  before  the  appointed  hour,  but 
Ebenezer  was  already  waiting  for  me. 
He  was  now  cleaner  and  better  dressed 
than  I  had  found  him  at  our  previous 
meeting.  His  face  had  been  recently 
washed,  and  much  rubbing  had  brought 
upon  it  a  glossy  brightness.  It  was 
highly  coloured  too,  partly  by  nature, 
but  chiefly  by  excitement.  His  soft 
dark  eye  glanced  with  delight  when  I 
approached  him,  and  his  young  lips 
quivered  with  an  over-eagerness  to 
welcome  me.  I  looked  upon  him  with 
admiration.  It  was  a  face  that  would 
have  graced  a  prince.  With  my  mind's 
eye,  and  in  my  age,  I  revert  to  him 
with  sadness ;  for  I  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness, as  a  common  sight,  the  cruel  fate 
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of  genius  beating  through  the  itraits 
of  poverty— its  early  power  and  pro- 
mise, its  rapid  wreck  and  ruin. 

"  I  haven't  much  time,"  said  the 
hoy,  greeting  me.  <<  1  most  be  at 
home  again  in  an  hour.  1  was  obliged 
to  tell  a  falsehood  to  get  out  at  all. 

"Then  you  did  wrong,  Ebenezer,'* 
I  replied,  **  and  you  may  be  sure  no 
good  will  come  of  it." 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,'*  returned  the 
boy,  blushiog  as  he  spoke.  "  If  I  had 
said  that  I  was  coming  to  you,  they 
would  have  kept  me  in  the  house. 
They  do  nothing  but  make  game  of 
you,  and  call  yon  names." 

**  Ebenezer,"  said  I,  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  ardent 
apprentice,  "  listen  seriously  to  what  I 
say.  A  lie  is  the  first  temptation  that 
the  devil  puts  befoie  us,  when  he  has 
resolved  upon  our  destruction.  A  very 
pleasing  temptation  it  is  to  many,  but 
it  is  fatal  to  all.  It  was  when  I 
brought  myself  to  write  an  unwarrant- 
able falsehood  to  my  mother,  that 
greater  offences  committed  against  her 
seemed  hardly  offences  at  all.  They 
do  say  that  lying  is  the  criminal's  al- 
phabet, and  that  nothing  is  easierthan 
to  become  a  robber  or  a  murderer, 
after  you  have  once  uttered  a  delibe- 
rate lie  without  a  pang  or  a  blush." 

*<  Well,  let  us  go  to  Mr  Rational 
now,"  answered  Ebenezer,  uneasy  and 
restless  in  his  manner.  "  I  am  ready,*' 
I  replied,  and  we  walked  together  in 
silence.  I  thought  the  youth  had 
grown  sullen.  We  had  proceeded 
some  distance,  when  he  stopped  and 
looked  up  at  me.  He  was  crying. 
"  It's  all  very  well  what  you  say," 
he  exclaimed,  sobbing,  **  and  I  can't 
help  it  if  you  think  so  bad  of  me.  But 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  promised  to 
meet  you,  and  they  would  have  hin- 
dered me." 

**  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  break 
your  word  with  me,  Ebenezer,  than 
your  faith  with  God.  Don't  cry  so, 
boy.  The  people  are  observing  us, 
and  they  will  think  that  I  am  ill-treat, 
ing  you.  And  do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  a  hypocrite,  preaching  what  I  can- 
not practise,  for  the  sake  of  being 
thought  better  than  yourself.  I  have 
been  wicked,  very  wicked,  and  I 
would  have  you  avoid  the  rock  upon 
which  I  have  foundered.  I  can  have 
no  object  in  view  but  your  own  hap- 
piness, in  thus  speaking  to  you." 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  think,"  he 
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OMitlBiMd  tfiEniMdy,  •*  that  bMatue  I 
told  master  tt  lie  this  oiiee>  tllAt  I  ihall 
turn  out  luoh  a  ebaraeter,  do  yoQ? 
I  don't  feel  as  If  I  siioald,  and  yot  peo* 
pie  woulda*t  say  so  if  it  wasn't  true.'* 

**  Be  oareful  fbr  the  fatnre,  Ebe- 
nezeff"  I  replied,  *<  and  watch  ? eor- 
self  narrowly.  If  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  have  done  wrong,  add  are  sorry 
for  it,  our  very  Cinhs  often  prote  ottr 
best  eonnsellors  and  friends. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  ittit!- 
gate  the  psin  whieh  my  reproof  had 
inflteted*  The  heart  of  the  apprentlee 
was  as  sensitive  as  a  glrrs.  A  toueh 
would  set  it  gashing. 

We  reached  at  length  the  abode  of 
Mr  RadonaL  The  great  and  good 
man  dwelt  as  Ihr  as  possible  firom  the 
denlxens  of  the  old  immoral  world. 
He  ooeupied  the  attie  of  a  very  high 
house,  situated  in  a  street  of  very 
humble  pretensions.  Bbenezer  waited 
an  instant  at  the  street  door,  to  ar- 
range his  Sunday's  dreMr  which  had 
become  disordered  in  our  progress^ 
wiped  his  face  briskly  with  a  blue  cot- 
ton handkerchief,  asked  me  if  he  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  crying^  and>  upon 
reodving  my  assuranee  that  the  small- 
est vestige  of  a  tear  had  not  been  left 
behind,  be  mounted  the  scraper  at  the 
door,  and  pulled  at  a  lofty  bell  with 
all  his  might  and  main.  A  friendly 
understanding  amongst  the  numerous 
lodgers  in  this  establishment,  render- 
ed it  incumbent  npon  Ebeneser  to  re- 
peat this  operation  six  distinct  and  se- 
veral times.  With  my  assistance  he 
was  enabled  to  complete  the  work> 
and  after  some  little  necessary  delay, 
we  obtained  admittance.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  lad  about  fifteen 
years  of  age;  his  singular  behaviour 
did  not  permit  me  to  take  any 
but  a  very  hasty  glanee  at  him.  He 
drew  the  latch  of  the  door  Violently 
aside*^the  door  flew  wide  open — and 
he  himself  flew  up  stairs  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow.  I  looked  at  Ebenezer 
lor  an  explanation.  •*  It's  all  right," 
■aid  he,  giiessing  my  meaning.  *'  We 
must  go  up  stairs — Mr  Rationars  at 
his  supper,  and  be*s  tery  angry  if  Jem's 
out  of  the  way,  for  he  don*t  like  wait- 
ing upon  himself."  *'  Ob,  very  well," 
was  my  reply,  and  then  Ehene2er  set 
out  en  his  journey,  and  I  followed 
bim,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  period 
something  short  of  an  hour,  and  after 
undergoing  a  fktigue,  which  he  Who 
ascends  Mont  Blanc  may  understand 
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^we  fuaehed  the  dietlogiiiilwd  cbAm- 
ber,  holding  within  Its  walli  the  fu- 
ttire  purifier  of  the  world  and  general 
regenerator  of  mankind.  Tkere  be 
tat,  a  rump  steak  broiled  Co  a  elianD 
before  him — a  savoury  morsel  en  his 
fbrk,  retelling  in  gravy-^piekled  oniotis 
at  his  sid0-^bere  be  sat,  a  hard  and 
ranseulotts  man,  fifty  years  of  aire  &t 
most,  six  feet  three  at  least.  Hl^h 
eheekbones,  large  eyes^  thick  noee, 
broad  chest,  tremendous  month,  aod 
tandy  bead  of  hair*— frizzled — all 
united  to  impress  me  with  an  over- 
powering awe,  and  *«  to  give  the  world 
asiurance  of  a  man.*'  Tlie  youth 
who  had  answered  the  six  peals  of  the 
bell  stood  behind  the  giant's  chair, 
a  satellite  soaree  reeognlxable  hi  the 
presence  of  that  huge  terreetrlal  body, 
in  the  comer  of  the  room  I  pereelved 
A  gold-headed  stick — olub  rather-^ 
about  a  foot  higher  than  the  waithig- 
boy,  no  doubt  a  flexible  twig  in  the 
grasp  of  its  massive  owner.  The  gold, 
or  gilt,  or  brass  mounting  of  the  stick 
stood  In  gareish  contrast  iritb  every 
other  article  in  the  room,  which  cer- 
tainly was  as  scantily  supplied  with 
the  understood  conveniences  of  life 
as  any  receptacle  for  man  could  be, 
short  of  his  last  and  narrowest.  Ebea- 
ever  had  dofiPed  his  hat,  and  put  liis 
hair  in  order,  before  he  ventured  to 
ascend  a  stair,  M  oppressed  was  he 
with  reverential  fear  ur  love.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  renovator  he  literally 
quailed,  and  it  was  with  dUBeuhy  that 
he  fonnd  words  to  effect  my  introduc- 
tion. Brandy  and  water,  strong  and 
hot,  did  Mr  Rational  imbibe  to  his 
Contentment,  not  to  say  satiety.  One 
long  and  crowniDg  draught  he  swal- 
lowed as  Ebeneaer  spoke  on  my  be- 
half,  then  placing  the  glass  oulte 
empty  on  the  tal>le,  and  brraukifig 
thickly  through  bis  nose,  he  unclosed 
his  lips  again,  roaring  like  Stentor. 

*'  What,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  Tolee 
which,  but  for  the  brandy  and  water 
that  had  made  it  hoarse^  atid  redu- 
ced its  volume,  would  at  once  have 
brought  the  roof  upon  us.  **  What. 
Ebeneter,  another  driuded  native  of 
the  immoral  world!  Has  be  come 
wHh  his  heart  in  his  hand,  and  hb 
hand  in  his  pocket*-*-has  be  come  to 
draw  the  milx  of  knowledge  fh>m  the 
moral  paps  of  the  harmonious  re- 
former?*' 

Ebenezer  made  the  great  teacher 
understand  that  I  was  a  very  wretch- 
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•d  iBdividtt«)|  tnd  that  kaviiif  bMa 
fl|iorii«d  by  my  rcrlatiwM^  I  hmd  eoine 
to  bim  fdf  comfort  and  advice. 

«  Abt  bar*  crfod  Mr  RattoBali  in  a 
tooo  of  aar«atiDt  that  trilled  moit  Un- 
pleasaatly  on  the  tympanttm^  **  the 
old  thing-^atopiiing  up  the  isatineta 
of  your  nature^  and  be  d  ■  d  to 
IheiB*  Vow*  I  tell  you#  yonag  nan,** 
be  eontlnued  geltibg  Yery  angry^  *'  if 
the  inaliotta  of  yovr  natuie  eompel 
yoa  to  think  and  feel  aa  you  do  think 
and  feel — ^who,  I  ahould  like  to  kttow» 
haa  any  right  to  preTeat  your  f^eting 
and  thinking  ae  attongly  as  you  pleaie  ? 
Evefy  body  moat  have  liberty  to  aet 
in  accordance  with  the  dictated  of  his 
natture — Some  more  brandy  and  wa> 
ter,  Jem— 4b«a  erery  body  shall  speak 
truth  without  mystery*  truth  without 
error*  truth  without  fear.  Truth  will 
prodoee  love»  and  love  every  thing 
else  that's  desirable— and  this  is  the 
millennium.'* 

Ebenezer  foliowed  the  speaker  with 
aeooBtenanee  glowing  with  admira- 
tion and  delight.  To  me*  I  confess* 
he  was  not  eaaetly  intelligible.  The 
siae  of  bb  person,  and  the  vehemence 
of  hb  manner,  inclined  me  to  regard 
bim  as  aomebodyi  but  I  oould  attach 
no  aiiitable  ideas  to  his  mysterious 
words*  Jem  soon  returned  with  the 
brandy  and  water,  placed  it  before 
the  Regenerator,  and  retired  behind 
the  chair  as  before.  Mr  Rational 
quaffbd«  smacked  his  lips,  belched  im- 
politely t  and  prooeeded. 

**  I  don't  blame  you,  my  boy,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head-«*><'  quite  the  re- 
verse. I  pi^r  yon,  now  that  you  have 
beeoiBe  unbearable  to  yourself  through 
your  false  principles,  and  your  igno- 
raneo.  Yoa  have  lived  under  the  old 
system  till  yon  can  stand  the  heart- 
hardening,  the  mind-softening  pro- 
een  no  longer,  and  you  want  to  re- 
poee  under — under  the — ^give  me  the 
book,  Jem  " — Jem  produced  a  dirty 
dog-^eared  volume,  which  Mr  Ra- 
tional opened,  and  resumed,  reading 
from  it  as  ftxllows^-^'  under  the  leafy 
sfaadee  of  the  real  tree  of  knowledge, 
situated  in  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
when  man  adorns  himself  with  the 
fig-leaf  of  intelligence:  the  tree  where 
weidth  grows  upon  the  branches*  and 
war  ceaaea  even  amongst  the  cater- 
pillaffs,  and  virtue  comes  from  the  sap 
and  vital  joiee ;  where  vou  see  Pan- 
demoaium,  the  old  world,  in  the  dis- 
tanc«»  awaUowed  up^  into  nothing; 
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and  irhere  you  ahali  enjoy  yourself 
for  evar#  and  some  time  after,  hs  the 
increasing  happiness  of  your  children, 
if  you  are  fathers  of  families." 

No  one  attempted  to  check  the  fiow 
of  eloquence. 

** Nol" exclaimed  Mr  Rational,  im- 
bibing  a  ie^iie  drop  more^  and  atriking 
the  table  with  his  knuckles,  «<  there 
isn't.^it's  no  good  hiding  the  matters- 
there  isn't  no  glory,  there  isn't  no 
power,  there  isn't  no  love  in  that 
aiserable>  ianorant,  and  disunited 
beasU^Manl  Look  at  France-- look 
at  Spaha^-look  at  Portogal— look  at 
Italy-^look  at  Poland.  Aint  yon  dis- 
gusted yet  ?  Well,  then,  look  at  Tur- 
key— look  at  Rdseis'^look  at  Persia 
— >look  at  India-^iook  at  China— look 
at  'em  all,  one  at  a  time,  and  then. all 
together.  Read  what  the  books  say 
of 'em.  Read  the  papers.  Can  you 
bear  It?  Aint  they  all  in  excite- 
ment ?  Aint  they  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  sometbiog  ?  What  is  it  they 
feel  ?  What  are  they  excited  about  ? 
I  can  tell  you*  and  I  will — ^but  pay 
your  subseriptlon  like  a  new  moral 
creature — learn  wisdom,  and  walk  as 
a  nobleman  into  the  superior  state  of 
human  existence." 

Fielding  observes,  that  there  is  a 
class  of  men  whom  experience  only, 
and  not  their  own  natures*  must  in- 
form that  there  are  such  things  as 
deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world* 
and  who*  consequently,  are  not  at 
five- and- twenty  as  difficult  to  be  im- 
posed upon  at  the  oldest  and  most 
subtle.  It  is  true  that  I  had  not  passed 
the  last  two  years  of  my  life  without 
deriving  some  knowledge  from  the 
sharp  practice  to  which  I  had  been 
exposed }  but  the  experience  which  I 
had  collected  had  rather  skimmed 
and  irritated  the  surface  of  my  sys- 
tem than  entered  potently  and  bene- 
ficially into  its  centre.  I  had  endured 
the  whipping  of  the  master:  had  I 
not  ielt  the  smarts  ?  But  mine  was 
not  yet  the  wisdom  dearly  purchased 
with  the  punishment.  Mr  Rational 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in- 
toxicated ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  had 
not  arrived  at  that  extreme  point  at 
which  drunkenness,  plaoingits  wretch- 
ed victim  in  horrid  stupefaction,  leaves 
him  in  a  plight  which  the  vilest  ani- 
mal that  crawls  might  contemplate 
with  triumph  ;  if  he  had  not  reached 
this  honourable  climax*  he  had  safely 
gained  that  only  less  pitiable  condi- 
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tioa  in  whieh  reuon*  tambled  from 
her  seat*  U  content  to  bow  and  minis- 
ter to  folly  that  uaarpa  it.  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  his  state. 
For  half  an  hour  he  continued  to 
preach  in  the  abo?e  maxy  style>  fill- 
ing up  tbe  Tery  small  gaps  of  repose 
with  hot  infuriating  liquor;  becoming, 
as  it  was  natural  he  should  becomev 
more  violent  and  more  incoherent 
with  every  fresh  imbibiUon.  I  had 
seen  enough  to  be  satisfied,  and  as 
the  moment  for  Ebenezer's  return 
homeward  drew  near,  I  was  glad  to 
remind  him  of  the  terms  upon  which 
he  had  received  permission  to  come 
abroad.  It  was  difficult,  I  thought* 
to  conceive  how  the  iospired  bac« 
cbanal  or  madman  could  obtain  so 
firm  a  fasteniog  upon  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  this  boy.  Tbe  more  tbe 
large  man  raved^  the  brighter  gleam- 
ed his  eye,  tbe  more  absorbed  were 
all  his  faculties  in  the  consideration 
of  the  speaker.  Turning  towards 
him  for  the  purpose  of  hinting  that  it 
was  time  to  departy  I  beheld  hb  lips 
moving  in  a  dumb  attempt  to  repeat 
the  incongruous  sounds  of  the  untired 
ranter ;  and  when  I  touched  and  pull- 
ed him,  he  was  as  insensible  to  my 
application  as  a  stone  might  be*  or  ad 
the  gold- headed  stick  was,  quietly  re- 
posing in  the  corner.  Finding  no 
means  of  moving  the  rapt  boy,  I  re- 
solved at  least  to  take  my  own  depar- 
ture*  and  walking  towards  the  door 
with  that  object,  I  called  loudly  to 
Ebenezer,  informing  him  of  my  in- 
tention. 

*'  Not  yet  ;**   roared  out  Mr  Ra- 
tional, "  listen  to  the  demonstratable 
truth.  Why  will  you  be  a  bigot?  Come 
here,  come  here,'*  he  continued  coax- 
ing me  towards  him ;  *'  must  yon  go  ? 
must  you  go  ?''  said  he  more  tenderly, 
and  grasping  my  hand.    ^*  Do  wait  a 
little — only  a  little  till  Fve  spoken 
about  marriage  and  divorce — durable 
affections — pleasure  and  enjoyment-^ 
love  and  separation— marry  who  you 
like-— three  months*  notice  turn   her 
off — marry  somebody  else— permanent 
happy  union.     Ob,  listen  to  this*' — 
Ebenezer's  attention  had  been  loosed 
by  the  regenerator's  diversion  from 
the  main  oration.     I  took  tbe  oppor- 
tuni^  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  to 
inform   Mr  Rational  seriously,   that 
neither  of  us  could,  with  propriety, 
remain  any  longer—"  Come  to*  morrow 
then,**  exclaimed  the  gentlemanj  pinch- 
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ing  mv  wrist  with  a  force  thit  made 
refttssldangerons.  *' Come  to-morrow 
morning  and  hear  the  rest.  ***^ Again 
the  wrist  was  mostafiactionntdy  press- 
ed and  the  promise  extorted.  With 
some  difficulty  I  escaped  from  the 
room»  and  afterwards  from  the  house, 
in  possession  of  Ebenezer. 

'<  Get  homCf  Ebenezer,"  I  said*  as 
soon  as  we  reached  the  street.  ^  Get 
home,  for  heaven's  sake  I  Keep  your- 
self out  of  trouble,  and  avoid  these 
scenes  for  the  futnre.'* 

«<  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  en- 
quired the  apprentice,  regardless  of 
my  advice.  **  Is  he  not  a  wooderfol 
man?" 

*'  He*s  mad  drunk,"  I  answered. 

«*  Ohno!  he*s  not,"  returned  he.  **  I 
have  seen  him  so  before.  He  is  always 
excited  when  new  members  come  to 
him»  and  he  says  it's  because  be  feels 
so  for  their  unhappy  lot.  1  wish  yoa 
had  waited  a  little  longer.  He  was 
just  coming  to  it,  and  then  you  would 
have  heard  all  about  the  poor,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  for  them.  But 
you*ll  go  to-morrow— won*t  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Ebenezer,  because  1  have  en- 
gaged to  do  so,  but  not  with  any  hope 
of  reaping  benefit  from  my  visit.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  I  shall  see  yon  again. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  me  in 
Birmingham.  I  shall  try  my  fortune 
ouce  more  in  London.  God  bless 
you!" 

We  were  standing  opposite  the 
dwelling-house  of  his  master.  Much 
against  my  will,  be  had  prevailed  upon 
me  to  accompany  him  hither. 

"  Wait  a  moment/*  said  Ebeneaer, 
*'  don*t  go  just  yet — I  feel  so  wretched. 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  known  yoa  such  a 
time.  Do  you  know  I  haven't  another 
acquaintance  in  the  whole  of  the  placer 
I  mean  one  that  I  can  talk  to.  I  say, 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  run  away  irith 
yon.  They'd  never  find  me  in  Lon- 
don. I  think  I  should  rise  and  make 
a  fortune  there.  1*11  speak  to  Mr 
Rational  about  it.** 

'<Be  grateful,  Ebenezer,*'  amd  I, 
'*  that  you  have  a  roof  overyear  head, 
and  daily  bread  accompanying  your 
daily  labour.  It  is  hard  enough  to  be 
forced  as  I  am  into  the  streets.  Yon 
would  be  mad  to  rush  into  them. 
Starvation  awaits  you  there.  Now, 
good-night;  your  time  has  elapsed. 
Look,  there*s  a  light  at  the  window.** 
*•  O  yes  1  I  know ;  they  are  going 
to  prayers.      Never  mind  that ;  hnt 
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tell  me^  if  Mr  Rational  gets  a  situation 
for  you,  won't  you  wait  in  Binniug- 
ham  then  ?  You  may  as  well  do  tbat 
as  go  to  London.     I  wish  you  would.*' 

"  If  he  or  any  man,  Ehenezer,  will 
famish  me  with  employment,  yon 
shall  fiod  how  eagerly  1  will  accept  it. 
We  shall  see  to-morrow.  Go  home. 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  angry  with 
you.     Good-night." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  I  moved 
gently  on.  I  was  half  afraid  that  he 
would  insist  upon  accompanying  me 
at  last.  He  remained  silent  for  a 
miaute,  and  then  he  called  loudly  after 
me. 

"  Stay.  Gome  back  for  a  minute  ; 
only  one  minute.  Perhaps,"  he  add* 
ed,  ruoniog  up  to  me,  **  I  sha*n*t  see 
70a  a^ain,  after  all.  Search  your 
pockety  and  see  if  you  haven't  a  keep- 
sake. I  have  got  a  medal  that  was 
given  to  father  when  he  was  a  soldier. 
You  shall  take  it  to  remember  me; 
and  what  will  you  give  me  for  your 
sake?- 

I  had  about  me  an  old  leathern 
purse — empty,  of  course— I  begged 
that  he  woiUd  by  all  means  accept 
it;  and  wbhed  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  offer  him  something  better, 
or  even  that  with  a  better  recommen« 
dation. 

**  The  value's  nothing,"  he  rejoined. 
"  Father's  medal  un't  worth  much  ; 
but  don't  lose  it  on  that  account,  for 
you*ll  forget  me  directly  if  you  do. 
Can  you  write?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*'  Well,  I  am  learning  to  write  too ; 
and  in  two  months,  master  says  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  read  writing  as  well 
as  any  one.  Oh,  do  write  me  a  letter 
in  two  months,  and  then  I'll  answer 
it  I    Tbat*s  the  way  with  all  friends." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  But, 
Ebenezer,  I  implore  you  to  go  home. 
You  will  be  punished^  and  I  shall  be 
unhappy,  knowing  that  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  it.  You  have  nothing 
more  to  say?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have,"  he  replied ;  «'  1 
have  a  great  deal  on  my  heart,  but 
it's  all  confused,  and  I  sha'n't  think  of 
it  properly  till  yon  are  gone ;  and  then 
one  thing  after  another  comes  into  my 
head,  as  they  did  last  night,  and  I 
hate  noTself  because  I  didn't  recollect 
them  when  you  were  here.  Ah,  there ! 
one  thing  now,"  he  exclaimed,  taking 
me  by  the  sleeve, "  I  have  just  thought 
of  it.     You  said  you  told  your  mother 
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a  falsehood,  and  then  you  never  con- 
sidered any  thing  wronff  afterwards. 
Do  tell  me  all  about  it. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  eicuslng  my- 
self from  complying  with  this  request, 
which  I  saw  would  lead  to  enquiries 
that  could  not  be  answered  in  a  night, 
when  the  sudden  opening  of  Mr  Cha- 
ser's door,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
gentleman  himself,  gave  a  violent  im- 
pulse to  my  legs  that  was  not  to  be 
opposed,  had  opposition  been  desi- 
rable, and  which  effectually  and  for 
ever  separated  me  from  the  interroga- 
tories of  the  anxious  apprentice. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I 
returned  to  the  lodging  of  Mr  Rational. 
I  had  little  inclination  for  a  second 
interview  witl^  this  offensive  indivi- 
dual ;  but,  having  promised  Ebenezer 
to  wait  upon  him,  I  was  afraid  to 
keep  away — afraid  lest  the  uninformed 
boy,  dwelling,  as  our  nature  prompts 
the  best  of  us,  rather  upon  the  evil 
than  the  good  of  men,  might  suffer 
more  injury  to  observe  me  failing  in 
one  particular,  than  derive  benefit 
from  an  attentive  listening  to  all  my 
previous  admonitions.  I  set  out  ac- 
cordingly—unprepared, indeed,  for 
much  that  was  to  follow.  Mr  Ra- 
tional was  sitting  in  his  atdc  as  be- 
fore —  the  deformed  transformed. 
Every  appearance  of  excitement  and 
inebriety  had  departed  from  his  conn- 
tenance.  It  wore  a  serious  expres- 
sion, and  the  repose  that  accompanies 
habitual  study  and  contemplation.  It 
seemed  the  fit  and  natural  expression 
of  that  enormous  bulk.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  the  moral  teacher's  powers  of 
appropriation.  He  welcomed  me 
with  cordiality,  and  beckoned  me  to 
a  seat.  He  made  no  mention  of  my 
previous  visit,  but  referred  to  Ebe- 
nezer in  the  tenderest  terms.  <*  He 
was  a  l>oy,"  said  be,  ''might  win  a 
stranger's  hearty  and  he  was  inclined 
already  towards  me  for  the  sake  of 
that  sweet  lad."  There  was  a  home- 
liness in  his  mode  of  speech  and  in 
his  utterance,  that  betokened  him  a 
roan  risen  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
devoid  of  education ;  but,  in  his  sober 
hours,  he  could  display  a  vivid  elo- 
quence and  a  force  of  diction  that 
polished  minds  might  envy.  Very  soon 
I  ceased  to  wonder  that  the  confiding, 
tendril  heart  of  Ebenezer  had  clung 
BO  trustingly  around  this  oak.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  the  infirmity  of  man  ; 
bewailed  humanity's  hard  lot,  and  de< 
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wAagf  ac  I  Uiougbt,  to  excuse  the 
proeeedingt  of  the  previoiu  nigbtf  he 
toaobed  upon  the  Tarioiu  tberratioos 
to  whioh  the  mightiest  iotellects  are 
prone.  '*  Bat,  my  jroang  friend^  what 
should  Uiis  teaoh  us  ?**  he  continued — 
■<  what,  bat  that  we  aro  liTing  in  igno- 
rance«  in  misery^  and  in  sin ;  in  the 
midst  of  e?lis  encoarage4  and  in* 
creased  hj  the  falsest  institutioos  tlial 
the  foulest  error  could  devise — ^insti- 
tutions founded  when  the  mind  itself 
was  omdeand  inexperienced — ^founded 
in  utter  ignorance  of  onr  great  moral 
nature.  We  know  little  of  this  na- 
ture ;  we  are  deceived  respecting  it. 
Qiir  notions  are  irrational — ^we  are 
imperfect^  inoonnstent  beiogs.  His- 
toiV  tells  us  this.  The  histor/  of  man 
is  .the  history  of  lies,  deceit»  fights, 
robberies,  and  murders.  Man  has 
striven  against  man;  brother  has 
fought  against  brother  —  poverty, 
crime,  and  misery,  have  been  the 
consequence  —  virtue  and  happiness 
have  been  unlcnown.  What  do  you 
say  to  the  man  who,  regardless  of 
reward  and  personal  advancement, 
oomes  in  strength  to  destroy  the  bane- 
ful system,  to  raze  the  pestilent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  build  up  a  new  system 
and  new  institutions,  founded  on  the 
immutable,  unfailing^  and  discovered 
laws  of  nature— a  system,  from  which, 
as  water  from  the  mountain  spring, 
gush  love,  riches,  charity,  happiness, 
moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  I 
can  effect  this  change,  and  I  come  to 
do  it  in  the  broad  day,  and  in  the  Nght 
of  a  deluded  people.  A  system,**  he 
added  with  energy,  "  that  shall  close 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  of  violence,  and 
warfare — that  shall  destroy  poverty, 
and  take  for  ever  from  the  human 
breast  all  fear  or  thought  of  it — ^that 
shall  remove  all  impediments  to  hap- 
piness between  man  and  man — that 
shall  bring  about  abundance— enjoy- 
ment— ^pleasure  — endless  delighta^ 
daily  increasing  riches — peace,  charity, 
and  good«^will,  now  and  for  ever." 

It  is  a  pity  that,  having  faithfully 
recorded  the  eloquent  preamble  of  Mr 
Rational,  containing,  as  it  does,  so 
much  that  looks  benign  and  lovely, 
and  pregnant  with  benevolence,  I  am 
compelled  now,  by  a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  to  refer  to  a  transaction  milita- 
ting against  myself,  and  very  digore- 
ditahle  to  the  moral  regeneration  of 
mankind.  Seduced  by  the  i4)pArent 
-sincerity  and  actual  warmth  of  Mr 
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Rational,  deceived  by  his  sophisms* 
and  furly  enslaved  by  the  liberal  and 
extensive  promises  that  he  held  cmt  to 
the  eager  and  necessitoosy  I  became 
at  last  as  zealous  a  believer  in  hi^ 
doctrines  as  poor  Ebenezer  himself, 
and  quite  as  ready  to  submit  myseir 
to  the  discretion  and  aulhoritj  of  their 
promulgator.  Upon  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  above  interesting  meeting,  1 
deposited  my  trunk  of  wearing  appa- 
rel with  the  polite  proprietor  of  the 
pawn-shop.  The  day  following  that 
found  me  placing  into  the  hands  of 
A}r  Rational  one  guinea  and  fifteen 
shillings,  the  sum  obtained  from  the 
pawnbroker  in  consideration  cf  my 
constituting  him  the  guardian  of  my 
property;  and,  upon  the  third  day, 
the  Reformer  vanished,  cariyiog  with 
him  my  little  all,  and  the  savioga  of  a 
host  of  humble  proselytes.  It  was 
necessary  that  I  should  lose  every 
thing,  in  order  to  know  and  feel  my- 
self thoroughly  the  seorned  man-— the 
expelled  and  castaway.  From  the 
fortunate  evening  when  I  discovered 
a  means  of  converting  my  few  frag- 
ments of  clothes  into  money,  I  had 
buoyed  myself  np^  against  the  presnag 
tide  of  unpropitious  cireumstaaces, 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  had  where- 
withal  to  shield  me  from  want  for 
many  days  to  come.  This  knowledge 
—this  safe  conviction — valuable  as  it 
was  for  its  own  sake,  was  preeious*  in- 
deed, for  the  facility  and  power  it  gave 
me  to  look  abroad  with  calm  and  set- 
tled thooght.  Famished,  and  igno- 
rant when  and  where  the  hunger  might 
be  appeased ;  cold,  shivering,  and  ex- 
posed, without  the  prospect  of  shelter 
or  a  bed — ^how  could  I  think — treason 
— form  a  plan  ?  How  could  I  hurl  from 
my  oppressed,  distended  mind,  bnrn- 
ing  with  apprehension  and  alarm,  ap- 
palled with  fear  of  visitations^  un- 
known and  fast  approaching — the 
crushing  weight  of  present  misery? 
It  was  impossible.  But  the  sadden 
consciousness  of  my  improved  stsfn 
the  feeling  of  having  money — or  that 
which  could  at  any  instant  purchase 
it,  removed,  as  with  a  charm*  ev^y 
distressing  lean  It  placed  the  ter- 
rors at  a  distance^— where  I  might 
contemplate  them  as  one  indi0«reot 
to  their'  existence,  and*  surveying 
them  in  all  their  £orimdablen«s8 
and  on  every  aide,  I  conid  prepare  to 
overcome  and  crush  them,  oratloastre- 
ceive  them  with  a  fortified  and  govemed 
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temper.    ^  This    raiy  of  conaolation  to  a  particular  spot  of  ground ;  I  ac- 

breaUog  into  the  dark  day  of  mj  mia-  knowledged  no  preference  for  any-^ 

fortune,  waa  annihilated*  like  every  the  lo?elie8t  of  nature's  heaTen- begot* 

other  earthly  promise,  before  the  light  ten  scenes  of  earth.     Generous  fields, 

could  wnrm  my^  clouded  spirit.  Cheats  ripe  with  the  sustenance  of  life,  wher- 

ed  b^  the  plausible  impostor,  but  more  ever  thev  might  be,  in  whatever  quarter 

deceived  by  my  own  half- formed  iudg-  of  the  globe,  were  now  for  me  to  seek, 

mmit  and  absurd  credulity,  I  threw  and,  if  I  found  them,  there  would  I 

into  the  air  t|ie  one  defence  that  stood  recognize  my  father- land. .   f'4.nd  I 

between  me  and  a  gaping  beggary,  will  wander,"  I  continued,  "  until  I 

It  was  at  mid-day  that  I  discovered  reach  them.     I  cannot  be  deserted  en- 

tbe  Tillasy  of  Mr  Rational.     I  left  tirely  by  my  God.     I  shall  find  a 

his  door,  stunned  by  the  information    haven  yet.     l^unishment  )  deserve 

whicdi  I  had  received,  and  then  slowly,  I  have  received— but  He  is  not  a  God 
and  in  desperation,  I  pursued  tdj  way  that  persecutes  unto  t^e  end,  and  who 
oat  of  the  hateful  town.  I  passed  delights*  in  vengeance.  I  will  not 
into  the  suburbs,  intending  to  walk  falter.  Yet  have  I  not  read,"  I  asked 
until  my  passion  should  be  dissipated,  despondingly,  **  of  poor  and  famished 
when,  if  my  reason  were  yet  left  me,  men,  brought  to  the  pass  in  wliich  I 
I  would  drag  myself  once  more  home,  find  myself,  carrying  their  inefficient 
*'  Home  I  home!"  I  repeated  the  word  prayers  to  man,  screaming  for  bread, 
till  I  shrieked*  frantidy  laughing,  receiving  in  its  stead  a  stone ;  then  lin- 
Home  for  me  ?~  With  whom  ?  With  gering  on  and  sinking*  til)  the  friendly 
the  poor  ostler,  upon  whose  bounty  I  hedge  receives  them  where  they  die, 
bad  already  lived  until  the  food  which  less  pitied  and  regarded  t)ian  men's 
I  meanly  gathered  at  his  board  stuck  dogs.  It  is  a  horrid  deathi  Heaven, 
in  my  throat,  refusing  to  be  swallowed,  let  it  not  be  minej"  I  wept  bitterly, 
held  there  by  shame  and  self-abhor-  for  tears  were  as  companions,  soothing 
rence  ?  Was  it  to  him  that  I  could  my  griefs.  The  pain  was  less  acute, 
now  return?  No— >welcome  starvation  assuaged  and  softene4  by  the  water 
rather;  and,  if  it  must  come,  death  on  drops.  I  thanked  the  landlady,  and 
thehighway.  Shonld  I  put  again  to  trial  set  out  again.  I  did  not  proceed  a 
the  soft  and  sympathetic  heart  of  Mr  hundred  yards  before  a  fresp  sugges- 
Chaser  ?  Yes,  to  be  thrown  into  the  tion  darted  across  my  brain.  I  would 
street  with  vulgar  insolence  and  bru-  go  at  once  to  London.  '  '*  If  help  is  to 
tality  1  Truly  that  were  worth  the  be  got,'*  I  said  determinedly,  as  If  I 
attempt.  Irritated  to  a  degree  that  needed  energy  and  emphasis  to  per- 
admitted  not  of  subjugation  or  con-  suade  myselfl  *'  London  is  the  likeliest 
trol,  I  increased  my  pace,  trembling  place  to  meet  with  it ;  and  if  I  die, 
from  bead  to  foot  with  anger  and  ex-  where  is  the  fitting  place  for  me  to  lie 
ettement,  and  repeating  my  grievances  but  near  the  pauper  grave  of  my  poor 
aloud  as  to  a  multitude.  Schemes  father?  Ob,  father!**  I  cried  out, 
that  might  never  be  reduced  to  prac-  bursting  again  into  wild  emotion, 
tice,  were  invented  by  my  hot  imagi-  *'  could  you  have  foreseen  this  dread- 
nation — the  only  faculty  of  my  mind  ful  hour — could  you  have  witnessed 
that  could  exert  itself;  and  this  let  this  completion  of  your  darling  plans 
loose;,  became  delirious  with  its  free-  — what  would  have  been  your  grief? 
dom— and  one  after  another  was  dis-  Heaven  was  gracious  when  it  carried 
posed  of  as  impracticable,  wild,  and  you  to  peace — and  to  oblivion  of  the 
useless.  Still  I  walked  forward,  and,  world.  And  my  dear  mother,  where 
with  ny  back  npon  the  city,  experien-  is  she  with  her  thousand  anxieties— 
(sed  at  least  a  sense  of  freedom.  For  her  indefatigable  cares — her  fears- 
three  hours  I  did  not  slacken  my  pace,  her  mother^s  love?  What  would  at 
Reacfaingi  however,  a  roadside  public-  this  moment  be  the  expression  of  that 
hous^  almost  dropping  from  fatigue,  I  watchful  eye  that  in  her,  dear  one, 
craved  permission  to  rest  my  limbs,  marked  so  carefully  the  earliest  sha- 
It  was  granted  me,  and  the  eye  of  the  dows  of  some  approaching  accident  ? 
landlady  followed  me  with  suspicion  How  terrible  would  be  the  violent  mo-> 
into  the  tap-room. '  There  I  sat,  won-  tion  of  that  heart,  that  shook  and 
dering  wbat  I  should  do  next.    Every  bended  at  the  boy*s  shrill  cry  of  joy- 


^  I  possessed  was  on  my  back.    I     ousnessi      These    were     sickening, 

had  BO  ties  like  other  men  to  bind  me    maddening  thoughts ;  and,  like  a  mad- 
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man,  I  ran  along  the  road,  seeking  to  youngster  to  the  old  bine  room ;  nuke 

fling  off  and  to  escape  the  intolerable  him  a  fire,  and  giTo  him  rapper— 

load.     Night  came  on,  biioging  with  and — do  jovl  hear? — diy  his  dothes  for 

it  a  lowering  sky.    Black  clouds  ga-  him«  or  we  shall  be  hanged  for  mnr* 

thered  overhead,  and  tracked  my  way.  der.   There — ^follow  the  boy/*  be  eon- 

At  length  they  burst»  and  rain  poured  tinnedj  addressing  me,  *'  and  got  those 

down  in  torrents.     Wet  to  the  skin*  things  from  yonr  back  as  soon  as  you 

and  shnddering  with  cold,  I  condnued  can.*' 

my  journey.  I  was  no  longer  violent  **  It  must  have  been  an  angri,"  said 
— I  did  not  weep.  I  felt  that  I  had  I  to  myself,  as  I  sat  before  a  cracklio^ 
reached  the  height  of  my  calamities ;  fire,  enjoying  a  wholesome  meal,  and 
aad  once  upon  the  summit  of  bleak  clad  in  a  shepherd's  dress,  with  which 
misery,  as  on  the  naked  mountain  the  good  farmer  had  supplied  me, 
tops,  there  is  rest,  silence,  intensity,  whilst  my  own  was  growing  dry;  ''it 
and  breathlessness.  My  road  brought  must  have  been  my  guardian  angel 
me  to  a  farm-house.  It  was  a  rural  that  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  gave 
palace.  A  fire  was  burning  in  a  large  me  courage  to  turn  back.  I  should 
sitting-room,  and  its  cheerful  blaze  have  trudged  on  in  spite  of  every 
made  visible  a  dozen  happy  creatures  thing,  and  died  perhaps  before  mom- 
who  formed  a  circle  round  the  family  ing.  I  shall  never  forget  this  kind- 
hearth.  A  halo  of  rich  light  sar-  hearted  creature.  Oh,  that  I  could 
rounded  them.  Beyond  them,  in  the  acquire  influence  and  wealth  only  to 
room,  all  was  darkness.  It  was  the  display  my  gratitude  to  the  few  whose 
delicious  hour  of  unutterable  felicity  ready  hands  have  drawn  me  from  per- 
— who  cannot  call  it  to  remembrance  ?  dition  1  **  Whilst  I  was  thus  dreaming, 
— when  the  good  fire,  made  sacred  by  the  farmer  himself  stepped  Into  the 
our  affections,  pours  forth  a  stilly  joy  room.     I  rose. 

that  winds  into  the  soul,  rendering  ''Never  mind,  my  lad,**  said  he, 

other  light  an  irksome  glare  and  a  motioning  me  to  be  seated,  "eat  away, 

profane  intrusion.     Sweet  notes  of  eat  away.   You  are  very  wdeoaw.    I 

music  caught  my  ear  as  I  passed  the  have  only  eome  to  see  how  jon  are. 

door — some  home  melody,  with  power  They'll  make  a  bed  for  yon  dnieetly. 

to  represent  the  unruffled  peace  that  The  men  breakfast  in  the  moroiDg 

dwelt  within.     I  hurried  on.     The  at  six  o'clock,  and  you  are  quite  at 

night  was  growing  darker — the  storm  lil>erty  to  join  them.   Make  yoursdf 

more  violent ;  the  wind  howled  fear-  comfortable.     They  are  as  mueh  at 

fully,  and  the  rain  fell  as  though  the  your  service  as  if  they  were  your 

floodgates  of  heav«n  were  opened,  for  own.     All  I  have  to  ask  you  le,  that, 

a  second  time,  upon  a  doomed  world,  for  the  sake  of  those  that  come  af^er 

A  new  impulse  moved  me.     I  would  vou,  you  wont  run  away  with  a  blan- 

return  to  the  farm-honse,  and  crave  ket  or  any  other  paltry  thing  in  the 

permission  to  sleep  there — in   some  room,  as  the  man  did  that  I  gave  a 

barn  or  outhouse,  in  any  hole  where  a  bed  and  supper  to  last  year.      My 

friendly  roof  would  cover  me  from  the  missus  has  just  reminded  me  of  it,  or 

pitiless  fury  of  the  elements.  No  sooner  else  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.     It 

thought  than  done.    I  knocked  at  the  isn't  worth  your  while ;  for,  in  the  first 

door,  and  beg^id  to  see  the  owner  of  the  place,  stolen  things  never  do  a  man 

house.     He  appeared ;  a  portly  man,  good ;  and  secondly,  it  isn't  the  thiog, 

with  a  rubicund  face  that  seemed  aware  and,  as  I  said  before,  isn't  fair  to  those 

of  the  soul's  integrity,  and  made  it  who  are  as  badly  off  and  more  deser- 

apparent  in  every  look  and  feature,  ving  than  yourself.  I  don't  mean  yon," 

It  was  a  face  that  I  could  trust,  and  I  lie   added,  perceiving  me  obanging 

asked  for  shelter,  convinced  that  my  colour.    ''  I  mean  such  raseala  as  the 

petition  was  already  complied  with,  fellow  I  speak  of."    I  assured  my 

The  farmer  heard  me,  and  took  no  benefactor  that  he  had  nothhtg  to 

time  for  thought.    •'  Ay,  ay,  lad,"  fear  from   me,  and  that  miafortone 

said  he ;  **  it  won't  do  to  turn  a  Chris-  had  not  yet  made  me  indiflTereat  to 

tlan  into  the  storm,  just  after  bringing  honesty. 

the  animals  comfortably  out  of  it.  **  I  believe  you,"  he  answered, — *'  I 

What  an  awful  night  it  is!    I  should  could  tell  it  by  your  looks;  but  my 

be  sorry  to  have  my  dog  in  it.    Here,  good  lady  has  seen  so  much  of  the 

Willy,"    he  cried  out,    «'  take    this  worid,  and  has  been  so  deceiv«d,  that 
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I  don*t  wonder  she  is  suspicious  a  little*  lag  days.    I  cannotj  even  ia  my  age, 

and  looks  about  her.     Don*t  mind  look  back  upon  that  horrid  scene,  and 

what  I  have  said^-finish  your  supper*  not  be  affected  with  something  of  the 

and  get  a  good  night's  rest,  and  thank  pain  1  felt  in  passing  through  it.    One 

God  we  have  been. able  to  afford  you  day  I  lived  upon  a  portion  of  bread 

botb."*  given  to  me  by  a  charitable  baker ;  and 

The  farmer  departed,  and*  if  he  did  on  the  same  night  I  slept  in  an  un- 

not  sleep  soundly,  it  could  not  be  that  guarded  stable*  whither  I  had  crept  at 

he  had  not  earned  repose*  or  that  self-  nightfall*  unperceived  by  any  one.   A 

reproach  disordered  and  discomforted  second  day  I  begged  alms  upon  the 

his  pillow.  road*  and  submitted*  for  a  few  pence* 

Eziatenee  is  a  history  of  contrasts  to  the  most  cruel  and  degrading  in- 
and  dissimilitudes.  Without  us  and  suit*  and  reproaches  too  I  Ah*  every 
within*  sunshine  and  cloudiness  vary  one  was  liberal  of  these ;  these  were 
with  the  hour.  Sorrow  is  set  off  against  to  be  obtained  unasked ;  reproaches  for 
delight ;  enjoyment  is  heightened  by  .being  an  idler  and  a  beggar — for  not 
misfortune.  Our  cop  of  life  has  mixed  labouring,  as  I  should,  for  my  support ! 
Ingredients*  and  the  draught  is  ozy-  One  gentleman  I  found  most  bounti- 
mel.  Strengthened  with  a  hearty  ful  in  this  respect*  and  prodigal  of  in- 
breakfasr,  and  cheered  by  the  return  vectives.  He  was  the  master  of  a 
of  smiling  weather*  I  resumed  my  fine  white  house  and  ornamental  gar- 
travels,  gladdened  and  encouraged.  I  den.  In  the  latter  he  was  promenad- 
did  not  remit  eiertion,  nor  lose  confi-  iog  with  much  stateliness*  when  I 
dence,  for  many  hours.  Arriving  at  ventured  to  solicit  his  assistance.  He 
length  at  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city,  started  back  in  great  affright,  and 
I  halted*  and  directed  my  eyes  in  search  looked  upon  me  with  a  killing  frown, 
of  a  temporary  resting-place.  Before  High  iron  gates  protected  him  from 
an  ancient-looking  inn*  the  only  house  violence  or  assault*  and,  conscious  of 
in  view*  and  at  a  low  table,  five  or  six  his  advantage*  he  was  bold  to  over- 
men were  seated ;  by  turns  talking,  bear  and.bluster.  "  Why  doesn't  the 
laughing*  smoking*  drinking*  but  pr in-  able-bodied  rascal  get  to  work,  and 
cipally  occupied  in  discussing  the  not  annoy  the  public  in  their  houses  ? 
merits  of  an  old  newspaper. .  Bold  It  would  be  more  becoming*  fellow.** 
with  my  tnccess  at  the  farm-house,  1  "  It  would  indeed,  sir,"  I  replied* 
resolved  to  apply  to  this  company  for  "  and  much  more  grateful  to  the  mi" 
sueeonr.  Their  looks  were,  upon  tho  serable  wretch  before  you.  Perhaps 
wholOf  good-humoured,  and  time  and  you'll  give  me  work*  sir?" 
place  were  promising.  I  had  hardly  "  What  does  the  blackguard  mean  ?" 
yet  acquired  the  beggar's  needful  *'  Or  kindly  tell  me  where  I  may 
strength  of  heart*  and  I  advanced  to-  obtain  it?" 

wards  them  with  a  meek  and  hesitating  "  John,"  cried  the  gentleman  to  his 

step.      Drawing  near,    I   overheard  servant-man — "  here — go   fetch    the 

one — the  loudest  and  most  disputa-  constable.   This  man  wul  murder  me. 

tious  of  the  party — arguing  with  ve-  Look   how  the   monster  grins.     A 

hemenee  a  contested  point  in  the  de-  pretty  thing  to  insult  a  householder 

bate.     Catdiing  sight  of  me*  he  did  on  his  premises.   We*ve  stocks,  thank 

not  pause*  bnt  pointed  to  me  with  his  God,  for  beggars!  Think  of  that* fine 

finger,  and  fixed  upon  me  the  general  fellow."— And  with  this  denounce- 

attention.    "  Now,  there's  a  fellow,"  ment  he  strutted  off. 

ho  continued*  as  if  pursuing  his  dis-  Two  nights  I  spent  in  the  open  air* 

course — *'  he's  another  of  them  ;  till  gathering  what  sleep  and  rest  I  might 

you  rid  the  country  of  such  locusts,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.   Tbe'fourth 

you'll  do  no  good  at  all.    We  are  night,  suffering  from  extreme  cold, 

eaten  up  by  vagrants.     To  jail  with  benumbed  and  aching  in  every  joint* 

them,  say  I,  or  transport  'em,  sir,  at  I  crawled  to  a  brick-kiln*  hazarding 

once.     I  have  got  a  way  of  treating  my  life — too  worthless  to  be  taken-^ 

them."     I  eheoked  immediately  my  for  a  little  healing  warmth, 

further  progress— and  went  quickly  I  reached  at  last  my  destination— 

forward  on  my  journey.  reached  it*  broken  down,  crushed  in 

I  cannot  tortnre  myself  by  a  minute  body  and  in  mind.   I  bad  become  thin 

reeital  of  the  wretchedness  which  ac-  and  wan  from  prolonged  anxiety.     A 

companied  me  during  the  five  follow-  fever  was  upon  m^  and  my  feet  were 
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8oro  and  swollen.     The  first  feeling  in  the  kingdom,  of  those  gaMant  men 

thai  I  experienced  on  eoteriog  the  who,  ground  by  circumstance,  escaped 

metropolis^  was  one  of  vexation  and  her  tyranny  ;  with  their  own  handa 

vain  regret  ibat  I  had  come  so  far^  at  severing  the  bonds  that  held  tliem.     I 

Buch^a  cost*  without  a  singlie  object  to  was  transported  with  the  more  roman- 

ailure  me.    **  Fool  that  I  am!*'  1  ex-  tic  and  highly  finished  pictures  im- 

claimed,  "why  did  I  not  wait  patiently  ported  from  foreign  lands  where  the 

in   Birmingham  ?     Something  might  prurient  mind  and  pen  are  unreatraln- 

have  turned  up  there.   I  am  certain  of  ed  in  warm  delineation.     From  these, 

my  fate  in  London."    So  tossed  and  I  knew  the  faith  and  constancy   of 

beaten  was  my  unsettled  and  afflicted  lovers,  who^  divided  in  life  b/  cruel 

mind  1     How  bad  it  held  its  seat  so  destin v,  pressed  to  each  other  s  breast, 

long?  leaped  united  Into  darkness  and  the 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath-day  that  I  found  grave;  the  gamblers  recklessness — 
myself  again  in  the  great  city.  I  was  he  who,  trying  to  overreach,  was  him- 
master  of  a  few  coppers,  which  I  had  self  deceived,  and,  losing  all,  staked  at 
received  early  in  the  morning,  passing  last  his  soul's  best  hopes  for  tempo- 
through  the  village  of  Highgate.  rary  forgetfulness  and  peace.     It  was 

Parched  with  burning  thirst,  and  a  dangerous  study  in  my  present  sea- 
having  no  appetite  for  solid  food,  I  son  of  trial  and  desertion,  and  I  con- 
made  my  way  to  a  public-house,  tinued  it  until  a  resolution  to  live  no 
where  I  purchased  and  drank  off  a  Ipnger,  and  perish  by  my  own  im- 
draught  of  ale.  There,  sitting  to  rest  pious  act^  informed  me  that  I  bad  no- 
my  tired  and  harassed  body,  I  took  thing  more  to  learn.  Death  appeared 
up  mechanically  the  newspaper  of  the  here  not  a  grim  spectre,  as  I  had  been 
day.  It  was  a  print  that  ministered  accustomed  to  regard  him,  biit  as  a 
to  the  morbid  cravings  of  distempered  good  angel,  coming  with  healing  on 
minds,  filled  with  the  weaknesses  and  his  wings  to  conduct  the  weary  and 
vices  of  mankind,  dressing  depravity  the  worn  to  blissful  and  eternal  quiet ; 
and  corruption  in  gaudy  robes,  to  and  ah  1  did  not  1  long  for  repose,  and 
spare  the  eye  from  dwelling  on  their  release  from  suffering,  as  the  hart 
loathsomeness.  It  was  the  poor  man*8  panteth  after  the  water  brooks !  I  put 
intellectual  food.  Fit  reading  for  the  the  journal  aside,  and  departed  from 
child  of  immortality,  with  his  one  the  public-house  nerved  for  the  fear- 
short  day  of  preparation,  dragged  ful  deed.  ".What,**  I  asked  my- 
from  the  mercenary  hold  of  worldly  self,  "what,  what  have  I  to  live  for? 
traffic  I  How  full  of  consolation  to  The  love  of  life,  deemed  paramount  in 
the  bicuised  spirit  toiling  for  the  crust,  the  heart  of  man,  is  exdnct  in  mine, 
his  eye  for  ever  on  the  earth — his  My  affections  are  with  the  dead — and 
first  and  last,  his  only  home  and  hope !  I  will  join  the  dead  in  death/*  I  walk- 
How  ennobling  to  the  human  under-  ed  to  the  river  side,  and  coolly  and 
standing  I — ^how  worthy  its  transcen-  deliberately  marked  on  a  bridge  the 
dent  scope  and  grasp !  Here  was  a  spot  from  which  I  would  cast  myself 
column  of  recorded  offences,  soflened  into  the  water  that  very  night.  **  No 
down  to  look  harmless  and  attractive  one,*'  thought  I,  "shall  witness  the 
-—here  one  of  indecent  jesting — here  fact — no  officious  hand  shall  drag  me 
course  dislqyalty^-here  witty  bias-  back  to  misery,  and,  when  I  rise  again, 
phemy — and  here  a  string  of  cruel  and  no  creature  will  recognize  me,  and 
cold-blooded  sophisms  —  the  devil's  none  will  bis  able  to  aver  that  I  did 
rhetoric,  goading  the  needy,  the  help-  tho  deed  myself.  Thank  Heaven,  then, 
less,  and  the  Ignorant,  to  discontent,  I  have  but  one  more  day  to  live!  **  My 
rebellion,  and  destruction.  But  there  fever  increased,  and  thirst  became 
was  another  column  yet.  In  it,  the  again  insufferable.  My  skin  was  dry 
oroken-hearted,  the  world-weary,  and  and  hot,  and  my  body  now  burned 
the  desperate,  might  find  the  sure  and  with  heat,  and  now  was  chilled  irith 
easy  way  of  vanquishing  their  care.  cold.  My  mind  was  preternatnrally 
Here  thev  might  see  hardihood,  alienat-  calm.  I  drank  more  ate,  and  then  I 
ed  from  true  valour,  rushing  upon  its  visited  the  two  churchyards  where  lay 
fate,  and  courting  death  with  most  un*  in  amiable  sleep  the  authors  of  my 
natural  seaK  tt  was  the  suicide's  own  life— ^that  miserable  life,  whose  flame 
columii.  ,  I  read  with  avidity  the  ac*  Was  burning  rapidly  to  the  socket. 
MUnts^  Ifathsred  from  ererir  provlnse  ««  Ah  met"  said  1,  contenplattng  ths 
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humble  sod  over  my  poor  fatber^  af-  second  time  at  the  river*8  bank.     A 
ter  haviog  spent  a  loog  honr  at  my  superstkious  feeltag*  inherited  from 
mother's  graeefal  monument.  "  What  my  mother^  prevailed  over  the  reason 
a  difference  even  in  graves  I"     Who  that  was  left  me;  the  visit  presented 
questions    the   universal    power,  of  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  form  of  a 
wealth  ?    Who  says  it  may  not  pur-  duty^  and — strange   incongruity  I — I 
cbaae  immunity  from  sickness,  and  the  was  afraid  to  destroy  myself  until  I 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ?     Truoi  it  had  religiously  accomplished  it. 
cannot.    But  if  in  this  brief  sojourn-        The  church  bells  were  tolling — 
iDg  it  takes  from  them  the  poignant  calling  the  multitudes  who  thronged 
stings   that   indigence    inflicts — and  the  streets  to  prayer*  and  notifying 
moves  the  bitter  from  the  cup  that  all  to  me  the  hour  of  my  departure.     I 
must  drink,  its  claim  to  honour  and  continued  still  very  feverish,  but  my 
regard  is  not  to  be  contemned.  Weil  mind    was    wonderfully    composed. 
do  I  remember  the  gratefulness  with  There  was  no  tumult  there— no  dis- 
which  my  father  spoke  of  his  partner's  order — no  irregulsr  mixing  of  ideas, 
foneral— how  he  thanked  God  that  he  I  was  aware  of  every  thing  that  took 
had  been  able  to  bury  her  with  deeen-  place.   I  could  reason — and,  listening 
cy  and  respect,  and  to  place  over  her  to  a  discourse^  I  felt  myself  able  to 
dear  head  the  sculptured  strnetnre  and  reply  to  it  steadily  and  fully.    If  I 
the  engraved  memorial  1    "  He  could  crossed  the  road,  and  passengers  en- 
not  have  lived,*'  he  said,  '*  to  see  her  countered  me,   I   stopped    suddenly 
loved  remains  dishonoured."    What  still,  bowed,  and  permitted  them  to 
had  been  bis  own  fate  ?    Had  I  not  pass  on.     **  Surely,"  said  I,  **  a  mad- 
lived  to  witness  the  violation  of  his  man  could  not  do  that.    He  would 
sacred  corpse?    Had  I  not  seen  it,  in  not  be  alive  to  these  refinements  of 
its  thin  deal  case,  mingling  In  a  row  behaviour."     I  intereepted  a  gentle* 
with  a    dozen  pauper  eofflns,    over  man  on  bis  road,  and  requested  him, 
whose  tenants  the  one  divine  service,  with  many  polite  expressions,  to  direct 
hastily  performed,  was  all  too  long  and  me  to  a  neighbouring  street.     He  did 
tedious  for  the  pampered  minister  of  so.      I  answered  him  again.      We 
God?     Had  I  not  seen  coffin  after  parted.     It  was  another  instance  of 
coflla  carried  to  the  remote  and  well-  my  sanity.     1  endeavoured  to  recall 
defined  portion  of  the  ground,  distant  to  memory  the  events  of  the  last  few 
from  putrescent  respectability  and  the  years.   They  rose  without  an  effort- 
aristocracy  of  worms*  food  ?    Had  I  one  after  another->in  regular  succes- 
not  seen,  too — oh !  dreadful  spectacle  sion.  Who  should  say  that  my  intel- 
— shell  piled  upon  shell,  plashing  in  lect  was  not  as  bright  as  sunshioe  ? 
the  watery  earth — the  topmost  (and        I  passed  a  dissenters*  chapel.   Many 
that  was  my  father's)  not  reaching  to  persons,  men  and  womeii,  were  hur- 
the  water's  thick  and  mudded  surface  ?  rying  into  it.     It  was  a  large  square 
Yes,  I  had  seen  all  this  and  more,  and  builSng — looking  like  a  theatre,  and 
gazing  once  again  upon  the  grave,  the  the  folks  were  crowding  about  the 
melancholy  scene  was  re-enacted,  and  place  like  playgoers.     A  small  knot 
my  own  dark  purpose  was  confirmed,  of  young  men  prevented  me  moving 
It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  forward.  One  of  them  spoke.  *' Come, 
when  I  entered  the  street  in  which  I  old  fellow,**  said  be  to  his  companion, 
had  dwelt  from  my  birth,  until  I  left  **  let  ns  go  In-^only  for  the  fun  of 
it  to  reside  in  Cambridge.     A  foolish  the  thing."     He  entered  the  chapel, 
desire  to  look  upon  the  old  house  and  and  the  rest  followed.    I,  scarcely 
to  take  leave  of  it  for  ever  possessed  knowing  what  1  did,  went  immediately 
me^  and  had  compelled  me  to  retrace  after  them, 
my  steps,  after  having  arrived  for  the 
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TBB  KORHAM  CONSCRIPT. 


By  Delta* 


Ob  !  leave  tlio  lily  on  its  item ; 

Oh  t  leave  the  rose  upon  tUe  spray ; 

Oh  I  leare  the  dder>  bloom,  fair  owidf, 

A  d  .isU;n  to  my  lay.  Colbhidob. 

X. 

The  good,  the  wise,  ever  their  country  Ioto 
With  deepest  fervour — else,  how  can  it  be  ? 
There  all  our  sweetest  pleasures  have  been  shared ; 
There  all  our  dearest  visions  have  been  dream'd  ; 
There  were  we  bom ;  there  glow'd  our  childhood's  sun ; 
Parents  and  kindred,  friendsy  all  whom  we  loved. 
All  who  love  us,  are  there  ;  and,  when  we  think 
llf  what  the  earth  affords  of  happinessy 
The  yearnings  of  the  spirit  turn  to  home. 

n. 
Here,  in  the  silence  of  delightful  eve. 
Under  the  canopy  of  this  broad  elm. 
While  murmurs  far  below  the  osier*d  stream. 
And  gleams,  as  'twere  a  speck  of  gold,  beneath 
Grey  clouds — pale  evening's  couch — the  vesper  star, 
*  Twill  yield  to  memory  pleasant  scope,  to  trace 
Back  through  the  past  the  windings  of  a  tale. 
Simple — ^but  full  of  sorrow  \  *tis  of  one 
Whose  home  and  heart  were  in  another  land. 
And  all  the  hopes  that  stirr*d  that  heart — though  here 
Life's  lamp  its  latest  flickering  lustre  shed ; 
And,  o*er  his  ashes»  the  sepulchral  boughs 
Of  yon  old  yew-trees  shed  congenial  gloom : 
A  course  erratic— from  the  day,  when  first,  ) 
Over  a  son  so  dear  and  dutiful. 
His  weeping  mother  hune  on  Julien's  neck. 
And  bless*d  his  parting  footsteps,  to  the  time. 
When,  'mid  the  heather  of  yon  mountains  blue. 
Came  to  his  wasted  frame  the  sleep  of  death  I 

III. 
Behold  him  by  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
Blue  in  the  momiug  light,  a  happy  youth. 
Singing  behind  the  team  his  country's  songs — 
*«  Red  Roncevall,"  or  '«  Marlbrouk  to  the  Wars  ;*' 
Hard  by,  engulf  d  in  summer  foliage,  shine 
The  white  walls  of  the  domicile,  the  hqme 
Where  first  to  light  open'd  his  infant  eyes. 
He  was  a  father's  only  son;  his  sisters 
Loved  him,  as  sisters  love  an  only  brother ; 
And  many  a  year  flow'd  on  with  joyful  sound ; 
But  yet  his  bosom  knew  not  full  delight. 
Till,  by  the  stile,  Jeannette  seal'd  with  a  kiss 
Their  mutual  vows — and  Julien's  bliss  was  full  I 
Ah,  kings  might  envy  happiness  like  that, 
Which  then  made  earth  an  Eden  to  his  eye ! 

IV. 

Months  in  this  soul's  delirium  pass'd,  such  months 
As  life  before  or  after  knows  not  of— 
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The  hojrdajr  of  the  heart — ^the  halcyon  tide 
Of  hope  without  a  cloud — ^tlie  juhilee 
Of  being ;  and  what  pride  gleam'd  in  hta  eyes, 
When  fair  Jeannette,  refusing  otherSf  gave* 
Her  hand  to  him.  under  the  evening  star, 
As  binds,  with  music,  on  the  village  green. 
Danced  with  their  loves  to  celebrate  the  May ! 

V. 

What  sorrow  darken*d  o*er  thy  Father's  house. 

When  came  the  Prefect  to  its  door,  and  calFd 

His  son  to  arms!     It  was  a  putting  out 

Life's  cheeriest  light ;  the  old  man  saw  the  hope 

Of  his  age  perish ;  felt  the  iron  pierce 

His  soul ;  and  when,  in  garb  of  blue,  with  plnme 

And  sword  and  sabre-tache,  the  garden  gate 

Young  JuHeu  left,  the  patriarch  after  him 

(tazed  wistful ;  while  prophetically  fell 

Over  his  mind  a  cloud,  through  which  he  cast 

His  latest  gaze,  as  conscious  that,  on  earth. 

He  ne'er  might  see  him  more : — then  tum'd  him  in. 

To  solace  tkose  who,  sobbing  by  the  hearth, 

Sorrow*d  aloud,  nor  would  be  comforted ! 

VI, 

Yet  roust  we  pass  not  o*er  the  girl,  who  wept 
Not  less  for  him,  because  she  wept  a] one- 
Unseen — and  dreamt  at  midnight,  and  at  mom. 
Of  all  the  manifold  dangers  that  beset 
A  soldier's  devious  path.     Ah!  faithful  still. 
She  sigh'd  for  him  in  solitude ;  she  pined — 
As  if  the  vacant  earth  no  other  heldf^ 
For  him  in  city -crowded  streets ;  and  while. 
To  the  bine  coucave  and  the  glittering  streams, 
*Mid  moonlight  sang  the  nightingale,  she  thought. 
How  from  the  saqae  grove  came  the  same  wild  notes. 
When,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Jnlien,  she— 
lier  bosom  heaving  with  tumultuous  joy — 
Tlirough  the  green  meadows  stray  *d  so  gaily  home  I 
Yet  did  she  hope — for  love  is  strong  in  hope — 
That  he  would  come — must  come,  and  make  her  his — 
For  passion  which  can  cease  was  never  true ; 
That  soon  the  blessed  day  would  dawn,  when  war 
Should  hush  his  stormy  trumpet,  and  lay  down 
The  sword  ;  and  ever  as,  beseeching  alms. 
In  faded,  tatter*d  garb  a  veteran  pass*d. 
Who  talked  of  fields  whereon  in  youth  he  bled. 
Pleased,  and  yet  sad,  she  iisten'd,  and  alway 
(  Hia  wants  relieved)  would  bless  his  parting  steps. 

VII. 

How  pleasureless  for  her  each  week  pass'd  o*er«~ 
Each  month ;  no  Julien  came  at  even  tide. 
As  he  was  wont,  presenting  her  with  lilies. 
Rosebuds,  jonquils^ that  paint  the  varying  moods 
Of  summer ;  and  at  vintage  time  she  sought 
In  Tain  for  smiles,  that  oft  had  caused  her  heart, 
la  its  small  nest,  to  palpitate ;  the  dance 
Had  lost  its  charm  with  him^ts  life  ;  the  ove 
lu  fragrance,  and  the  beautiful  full  moon. 
Amid  the  amplitude  of  azure  sky, 
Tbo  magic  which  had  melted  her  to  love. 
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XL 

St  George*!  banner,  floating  o*er  that  plain 
Victorious — ai  the  smoke- donds  died  away» 
To  show  the  blue  of  HeaTen,«-tber8  was  lie  foond, 
Julien,  low  lying  woonded  on  the  tnrf. 
Surrounded  by  the  foe  ;  and  with  the  dead, 
A  ghastly  erowd,  surrounding  him  in  silence. 
But  mercv  dwells  with  valour,  and  tlie  brave 
In  the  defenceless  find  no  enemy ; 
So  was  he  nobly  cherishM ;  so  his  wounds 
Were  stancb'd ;  and,  as  a  brother,  was  he  watch*d 
With  care  fraternal.    But  when  lingering  health 
Again  his  eye  relumined,  and,  at  eve. 
From  the  barr'd  lattice  it  was  his  to  look 
'    l^ensively,  while  the  clouds  all  roseate  glow'd. 
Words  may  not  tell  the  sickness  of  his  soul, 
A  pining  captive,  or  in  what  drear  hoes 
The  misty  future  of  this  life  was  limn'dl 
Home,  and  the  sunshine  of  bis  boyish  days — 
liOve,  and  the  fondness  of  his  wedded  li£»— 
Were  with  him  in  his  dreams ;  but*  when  he  woke^ 
The  sound  of  foreiga  tongues  was  in  his  ear 
Siill,  and  Despair*s  black  burden  on  his  heart 
JiUien,  thine  only  solace  was  the  sight 
Of  Nature  in  her  woods,  and  soft  green  hills. 
And  winding  rivers,  and  translucent  sky ; 
These  were  to  thee  like  balm,  and  wandering  winds 
Brought  healing  with  the  scent  of  flowers.    At  length. 
One  sunny  afternoon,  the  signal  gun 
Told  of  arriving  ships,  and  Uie  sea»breese 
Fiird  bellying  sails,  which  eame  to  bear  thee  o*er. 
And  others  to  oaptivity*s  drear  home* 

xn. 
As  darkens  round  the  Polar  night,  wlien  seta 
Summer^s  last  sun  behind  the  wastes  of  snow. 
So  was  it  with  poor  Julien,  as  he  left 
Thy  pier,  white  Cadiz,  and  the  drcling  hills 
Waned  far  at  sea  upon  th*  horizon's  verge  :— 
Seem*d  almost  that  the  chain  was  snappM,  wliich  bound 
His  soul  to  earth ;  and  death  had  been  to  him 
A  blessingf  had  no  other  tie  but  self 
Liok*d  him  to  life : — but,  oh  1  his  dear  Jeannette, 
Tlie  early  widowM,  when  he  thought  of  her. 
Silting  within  her  solitary  home 
Forsaken  and  forlorn,  yet,  bird-like,  still 
Caroling  the  songs  he  loved  so  much  to  hear- 
Then  felt  be  thraldom's  bitterness — the  heart 
Of  manhood  swell'd  within  his  burning  breast 
Again,  with  palpitating  hope,  which  through 
Tbe  darkoeu  of^despair  a  lonely  ray 
Shed  tremulous,  yet  bade  it  keenly  own. 
That  honour  and  that  love  taught  him  to  cleave 
To  being,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  hers. 

XIII. 

Two  yean  pass'd  over ! — ^miserable  or  blest. 
Time  flie^  alike  irrevocably  on. 
And,  to  the  prison  gates,  a  guarded  swarm 
Of  motley  captives  for  admission  came. 
Julien  was  gazing  down,  and  there  he  saw 
One^  who  had  been  his  school-mate  in  old  times. 
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When  friendships  such  are  fonn'd  as  after  years 

Know  not.    Ah,  childhood's  sunny^  sinless  davs  1 

Then  little  either  dreamt,  (how  could  they  so  ?} 

That»  *mid  the  destinies  of  eomhig  life, 

One  day  it  would  be  theirs,  with  sighs>  to  meet         ^t 

In  fettersy  on  the  far  and  foreign  shore 

Of  Scotluidt  scowling  o*er  the  German  sea. 

Ah  1  never,  never,  when  with  careless  steps 

They  roam*d»  in  search  of  eluster*d  nnts,  thy  groves, 

Aveu^ ;  or  with  dripping  locks*  the  waves 

Clove  of  thy  sununer  pools*  with  bloom  o'erhung. 

zrr. 
Wildly  gazed  np  the  captive*  as  he  heard 
The  voice  thai  ever  **  Pierre  de  Cost^**  caird. 
At  length  he  saw  the  beckoniDg  hand*  and  fcuew 
The  face — half  hidden  by  the  iron  bars— 
Of  his  old  friend ;  and  fall  of  pleasure  was* 
And  full  of  grief*  their  meeting,  thus,  afar* 
'Mid  strangers*  by  misfortune's  billows  brought 
Together*  where  their  very  speech  was  strange : 
Ai^  eager  was  their  talk  ;  for  much  Pierre 
Could  tell  of  home-scenes*  and  how*  feebly  old. 
Seated  \Mside  his  door*  look'd  Julien's  sire ; 
And  how  his  mother*  unfoigetting*  rear'd 
On  the  honse>wall  a  rosier*  watering  it 
With  care,  and  looking  on  it  aa  an  emblem 
Of  one  who  was  away }  •  and,  how  his  sisters 
Grieved  for  his  absence— fondly  grieved — and  long*J 
For  that  reviving  day*  when  they  should  hear 
Of  all  the  danger  he  had  seen  and  shared : 
But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  young  Jeannette* 
(The  loved*  the  lovely*  the  admired  of  ail*) 
A  troubling  sympathy  withheld  his  voice* 
And*  from  his  looks  and  faltering,  Julien  saw- 
How  could  he  else? — for  love  is  eagle-eyed-* 
That  fate  for  him  had  mix'd  some  bitter  draught. 
**  Heavens  I  is  she  dead  ?  Oh  tell  me  1 "  he  ezclaim'd. 
**  Nay  "—answered  kind  Pierre*  **  she  is  not  dead* 
At  least  was  not  when  last  I  heard  of  her ; 
But  much  I  dread"— >and  in  his  eye  a  tear 
Shone  glistening  forth**"  that*  for  this  weary  world* 
She  is  not  long ;  for  ever  since  she  lost 
Her  babe,  thy  fairy  image^  hath  she  droop'd* 
A  blasted  flower;  till*  like  a  spectral  form* 
She  walks  the  earth*  and  knows  that  autumn's  leaf 
Shall  drop  from  off  the  sere  tree  on  her  grave." 

XV. 

The  iron  through  the  captive's  spirit  pass'd— 
From  that  honr  Julien  was  an'alter'd  man ; 
Misery  hung  o'er  him*  as  December's  fogs 
The  bare  hill-top :  he  kept  apart  from  all* 
Spake  little*  and  ate  less*  and  seldom  slept  i 
While  o'er  his  sunk  eye  press'd  the  shadowy  droop 
Of  rumination — and  unquiet  thought — 
And  desolation — though  to  none  were  told 
The  woes*  thal.like  a  weight  oppress'd  his  heart. 

XVI. 

How  brook'd  he  then  his  vassalage,  how  brook'd 
His  tortured  spirit  the  engirding  thralls 
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Of  dire  captivity  ?  afar  from  boiiie» 
And  eat  off  from  bis  kindred  by  that  leat 
Whereon  triumphant  waved  Britannia^  flag  :^ 
Night  after  weary  night,  he  dreamt  of  peace  | 
Mom  after  morn»  awoke  to  find  such  dreana 
Bright  as  the  rainbow*  bat  as  vanishing  ;— 
And  Mt  mayhapf  daialed  bis  eyes  llad  beea 
In  his  young  years  by  glory,  be  had  paid 
Dearly  for  the  delirium  6f  such  tbougbta — 
Dearly  in  household  ties  asunder  bursti 
Dearly  on  camage-oover'd  fields  of  Qght  s 
Dearly  in  sad  privations,  wants,  and  woes 
Unspeakable,  sore  travel,  and  wild  nights 
[    Spent  under  angry  skiek,  that  dash*d  around 

Theur  lightnings  and  theiir  thunders ;  or  wttb  freat 
Thickening  the  blood,  while,  o?er  tke  dlHfapd  snows, 
Howrd  to  the  mooolesi  ilasi—  tiie  fierce  winds. 


xvii. 
FWnw  4e  CostS  in  his  misery  died ; 
And,  in  a  neighbouring  spot,  beneath  green  trees. 
Upon  a  Sabbath  morn,-  they  bucked  liim  :-^ 
More  wretched  now  grew  Jnlien,  left  alone. 
Words  may  not  tell  his  wretchednessr— at  mom    . 
When  native  airs,  breathed  on  the  flageolet. 
Melted  his  manly  heart  to  woman's  mood. 
And  tears  fell  tnekling  down  y-^^tX  eventide. 
When  thoughts  of  home  rush'd  on  bis  love- sick  mind. 
And  his  dead  unseen  babe,  and  dying  wifis. 
Came,  on  the  red  iwams  of  the  setting  sun. 
To  haunt  him  in  the  sHenee  of  his  oell. 
How  pass'd  his  melancholy  hours,  poor  wretch, 
Hope  dying  in  his  bosom,  and  despair 
Before  him  flitting,  spectre- like  and  wan  I 
'Twas  autumn  mow  %  the  face  of  nature  aeem*d 
In  grim  decay  aoeordant ;  yellow  leavea 
Whirl'd  round  his  desolate  dweUing  on  the  blast, 
And,  sinking  in  the  brawling  rivulet,  spake 
Prophetically  of  death.    The  robin  came. 
Morning  and  evening,  to  hb  window-siU, 
Singing  its  dirge- like  song ;  the  donds  wept  on. 
Shower  after  riiower,  day  after  Weary  day ; 
And  Desolation,  with  bit  magic  power 
To  scorn  the  strong,  and  blast  the  beantifti], 
Touch'd  the  sere  flelds^^wfaich  wither^  as  she  passed. 

zvni. 
Poor,  broken-hearted  capdve,  what  were  now. 
Tell  us,  the  notches  on  thy  calendar  ? 
Sick  with  the  woes  of  hope-,deierr*d,  'twas  thine^ 
After  deep  rumination  In  the  calm 
Of  lonely  pensiveness,  and  on  the  couch 
Of  unrefreshiog  slumber,  to  resolve-t^ 
Yea,  cast  thy  lUe  and  safety-Hdn  the  chance 
Of  darkling  flight ;  bright  must  have  been  the  gleams 
Of  hope,  and  dreary  the  succeeding  doubts,  *      * 
As  scheme  on  scheme  abortive  look*d  or  fair. 
Hour  after  hour,  night  after  tedious  night. 
Mole-like  'twas  thine,  in  silence  and  alone, 
To  ply  thy  tiny  implements,  and  bore 
Through  solid  walls  thy  imperceptible^' 
Yet  certain  way ;  nntilf  oh,  Joy  of  Joy  I 
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Sigh*d  thro*  the  ereviee  the  eontendiog  wiods» 
And  with  their  sotitbtog  whitpere  luird  thj  toil. 
For  liberty  or  death  the  daring  d^ 
Waa  cast ;  and  it  was  thine*  in  silent  haste— 
Though  still  tiie  footfalls  of  the  sentinel. 
Pacing  his  rounds,  appaU*d  thee  at  thv  tasK 
Wiih  their  dread  echo — to  the  appended  cord 
To  trust  thy  weight*  and*  from  the  fosse  below, 
Wait  casual  opportnn^j  of  fljg)it. 

So  I — ^bravely  done  I-~no  mouse  is  stirring  yet  I 

How  must  thy  heart  bav^  throbb*d~how  niust  thy  Kn<e« 

HaTO  tremulously  bent,  when,  with  held  breath, 

0*er  the  exterior  wall's  chevaux  de  frise 

Down  thou  did'st  drop  with  a  despairing  crash— 

And,  instantly,  upon  the  startled  night, 

Peal'd  gun  of  sentinel,  and  woIlc  the  drum 

Its  call  to  arms*    Kindly  for  tbee,  the  moon 

Was  slumbering  in  tbe  interJunar  cave» 

And  darkness,  o*er  the  starry  eyes  of  night. 

Had  drawn  the  curtain  of  her  clouds*    Again 

Shot  foUow'd  shot,  dnims  roll'd,  and  jan^ing  bel}s 

Spake  to  the  mountains  and  the  vales — alarm ! 

Unheeded  all,  if  heard,  by  thee  tbe  stir ; 

All  terrorless— despair  no  terror  knows ; — 

Forth  thou  didst  rush,  blindly  and  wildly  forth. 

Through  hedge,  and  mire,  and  stream,  and  stubble  field. 

As  from  the  slough^hound  flies  the  fox,  or  dove. 

On  wings  of  feiir,  tbe  swifl-pnrsuing  hawk ; 

Throngb  meadow  and  ya)e,  up  mound  and  craggy  steep. 

Bramble- o*ergrown,  or  tangled  with  wild  weeds. 

Headlong  thy  frensy  bpre  thee — on — and  on— 

A  chance>directed  way,  till  weariness 

O'ercame  thee,  and  tby  strength,  exerted  (oog, 

Ful*d  with  the  traces  of  the  purpling  d#wii. 

XX. 

Poor  Julien,  prison-freed,  what  new  array 

Of  woes  awaited  thee  I    Although  tby  chains 

Broken  were  cast  aside,  and  liberty 

Look*d  on  thee  from  tbe  sky,  and  the  green  groves, 

The  waters,  and  tbe  fields,  and  mounting  birds. 

That  carol  to  the  morning,  yet,  alas  I 

Rolls  like  a  serpent,  girding  in  the  land. 

The  guardian  ocean ;— bow  canst  thou  escape  ? 

Far  is  tby  native  shore ;  no  fisher's  boat 

Could  reach  it ;  enemies,  with  Argus*  eyes. 

People  the  waters ;  and  each  rising  gale 

Speaks  to  thee  of  grim  floods  impassable  I 

XXI. 

Why  lengthen  out  a  melancholy  tale  ? 

How  long  'twas  thine  to  lurk  none  know ;  in  vain 

Would  fancy  draw  the  line  on  vacancy. 

Yet  oft,  'twas  doubtless  thine,  from  summit  blue 

Of  Moorphoot,  or  of  Peutland*  with  th'  uprise 

Of  sun  to  gaze  down  on  the  far-off  sea— 

To  gaze  with  yearning  heart  abroad— ^et  know 

No  hope,  and  feel  no  refuge  near ;  while  earth 

Seem'd  but  a  larger  dungeon^  barring  out 

From  thy  fond  grasp  the  otjects  of  tby  love  1— 
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How  Ion;  'twas  thine  to  lingefy  none  ma]^  teU« 

Till  famine  pinoh'd  thee»  and  thy  desolate  state 

Grew,  day  by  day»  more  desolate ;  hnman  home— 

Eyen  the  lone  cottage  with  its  roof  of  thatch. 

And  solitary  tree,  amid  the  moors — 

*Twas  thine  to  shun,  and  human  charity 

Thou  did*st  not  dare  put  to  the  yenturoas  proof.  ^, 

Weak,  miserable  wanderer  of  the  night, 

TatterM,  and  starved,  and  pale,  and  woe-begone. 

To  whom  the  sun  but  as  a  beacon  rose 

To  guide  to  thine  the  footsteps  of  the  foe ! 

How  long  with  the  wild  tenants  of  the  heath 

Didst  thou  sojourn :  'mid  rocky  Lammermoor 

Drink  from  the  Whitadder ;  and,  with  the  bird. 

That  hails  the  orient  sun  from  Humbie  wood. 

Share  hips  and  haws,  and  berries  of  the  hedge  ! 

XXII. 

Aj  autumn  into  winter  grimly  stole. 

And  fell  in  cranreuch  the  descending  dews 

Nocturnal,  and  the  sun-light  fainter  grew. 

The  soldier  waned  into  the  child — so  weak. 

So  helpless,  that  his  feeble  hand  scarce  served 

To  scoop  the  water  from  the  brawling  brook. 

Wherewith  his  thirst  to  quench,  and  when  from  sleep. 

Under  the  yellow  brambie*s  twisted  boughs. 

On  the  moist  sward  he  woke,  strength  was  not  left 

Again  to  raise  himself;  yet,  as  he  mark'd. 

Over  the  Grampian  mountains  in  the  west, 

With  look  forlorn,  the  red  descending  sun. 

He  thought  how  then  the  landscape  must  have  smiled 

'Mid  his  own  loved  and  lilied  fields,  where  Seine 

Waters  the  vale,  refiecting  in  its  mirror 

The  gold  and  green  of  orchard  boughs,  the  shade 

Of  vine-dad  mounts,  luxurious  with  their  ripe 

And  clustering  grapes,  and  the  perpetual  flight 

Of  circling  doves,  too  happy  to  be  still — 

And  on  his  vision*d  sleep  arose  the  roof 

Of  his  paternal  cottage,  studded  o*er 

With  blossoms  of  the  everlasting  rose ; 

And  its  gnarrd  sycamore,  alive  with  bees 

For  ever  humming ;  and  the  garden  plot. 

With  its  green  pot-herbs  and  its  bordering  flowers. 

Auon  before  him,  almost  still  a  girl. 

Stood  hu  own  dear  Jeannette,  her  blue  bright  eyes 

Cast' downward,  listening  modestly  the  praise 

Of  his  warm  words ;  and  ah  I  so  beautiful. 

That  earth  with  her  had  nothing  to  compare! 

Till,  by  degrees,  the  sunlight  of  the  scene 

By  gloom  is  shrouded ;  and  in  mourning  weeds. 

Pale  and  emaciate,  now  he  sees  that  form 

Seattering  white  spring  flowers  o*er  an  infant's  grave • 

This  might  not— could  not  last ;  and  when  at  length 
Death  on  his  pale  horse  came  to  set  him  free. 
And  open*d  for  his  entrance  that  dread  gate. 
That  darkling  leads  we  know  not  where,  but  hope 
To  happiness— it  scarcely  could  be  known, 
(So  soft  was  his  departure,}  as  the  dew 
Falling  on  flowers  unheard,  or  windless  snows 
Muffling  in  white  the  unfrequented  moor. 
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ANTI-COKN-LAW  DEPUTATION  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


Is  our  country,  the  home  of  free 
men  and  of  strong^  institutions,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  violent  language, 
which  is  not  understood  upon  the 
Continent.'  Such  language  would  not 
be  Datura),  if  it  were  not  prompted  by 
the  nnaffeeted  ardour  of  our  political 
feuds ;  such  language  would  not  be 
prudent,  if  it  were  not  neutralized  for 
iaflammatory  effects  by  the  imperturb- 
able resistance  of  our  deep-laid  social 
institutions.  Even  real  intemperance 
of  thought,  and  in  quarters  the  most 
inflaential,  may  be  tolerated  as  the 
pledge  of  sincerity  in  partizanship  | 
and  absolute  excesses  in  action  have 
been  often  viewed  with  pleasure,  as 
expressions  of  our  habitual  privilege 
to  tie  careless  and  bold  speakers  where 
the  omnipotence  of  law  is  perfect. 
Accordingly,  to  talk  of  <'an  alarming 
crisis**  in  a  public  journal,  to  threaten 
a  natnister  with  « impeachment'*  in 
Parliament,  or  &  demagogue  on  the 
hustings  with  ■«  the  Tower" — produces 
in  this  country  no  commensurate  ex- 
citement. Even  "  the  brink  of  ruin," 
to  which  consummation  a  minister  or 
a  measure,  in  so  many  thousands  of 
case?,  has  been  taunted  with  leading 
ns,  is  a  phrase  heard  without  emotion 
by  him  who  most  cordially  adopts  the 
hostile  sentiment  which  it  announces. 
We  are  even  proud  of  a  parresia,  or 
habit  of  plain  speaking,  which  ex- 
presses our  earnestness  upon  great 
questions  of  national  interests,  whe^re 
it  is  so  salutary  that  partisanship 
should  be  always  in  earnest;  and  we 
are  proud  of  occasional  excesses,  where, 
in  order  to  disregard  the  obvious  perils 
which  attend  them,  it  is  clear  that  our 
confidence  must  be  liolimited  in  the 
social  system  by  which  such  perils  can 
be  disarmed.  It  is  a  great  attainment 
of  political  wisdom — to  have  reached 
the  power  of  dealing  with  the  most 
delicate  and  sensible  among  national 
susceptibilitie?,  the  liabilities  to  sud- 
den panics  or  frenzies,  as  with  the 
coarse  organs  of  the  rudest  and  most 
rigorous  among  pnblic  necessities. 

Yet  in  this  power  there  is  a  weak- 
ness ;  and  in  this  security  there  lurks 
a  possible  danger.  The  very  same 
babit,  which  inclines  us  and  makes  it 
»afe  to  exaggerate  a  Tisionary  peril, 
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disposes  most  of  ns  to  slight  a  true 
one.  There  never  has  been  a  nation 
more  constitutionally  carried  than  our- 
selves  towards  a  reckless  defiance  of 
all  plots  and  con«piracic8  and  dangers, 
such  as  those  which  daro  not  come 
forward  to  the  light.  Nearly  all  our 
tragical  catastrophes  in  the  East  have 
arisen  out  of  that  one  source.  Refusal 
to  take  seasonable  warnings,  undue 
confidence  in  the  oaths  or  promises  of 
enemies,  and  contempt  equally  unrcv 
Bonable  for  the  power  of  lurking  con- 
spirators, havo  been  the  snares  by 
which,  many  times  in  Hindostan,  once 
in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  lately,  in  too 
memorable  a  case,  beyond  the  western 
frontier  of  India,  and  hereafter  (as 
much  wo  feat)  in  China,  our  generous 
and  bold  style  of  national  character 
has  been,  and  yet  will  be,  suddenly 
decoyed  and  betrayed  into  ruin.  In 
such  dangers  the  suddenness  must  ever 
be  ft  chief  element.  To  give  them  a 
chance  agaiust  power  so  profoundly 
organized  as  ours,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  it  is  essential  that  the  danger 
should  mask  itself,  should  approach  us 
in  disguise,  and  should  act  upon  us  by 
what,  in  Scottish  or  Roman  law,  is 
called  "  concnssion*'— in  a  sudden  cu- 
mulative surprise  upon  all  our  means 
of  resistance.  A  danger  of  this  nature 
menaces  tis  at  this  moment ;  but  not 
from  the  quarters  usually  suspected. 
Wo  are  often  warned  in  our  news- 
papers against  the  Baltic  fleet  of  Rus- 
sia. Thirty  sail  of  the  line,  with  a 
suitable  land  force,  might  (it  is  ima- 
gined) be  equal  to  a  coup  de  main; 
not  as  for  any  durable  object — thai 
would  be  extravagant— but  it  might 
avail  for  a  momentary  triumph  on 
their  part,  for  a  long  humiliation  on 
ours.  We,  however,  speaking  indi- 
vidually for  ourselves,  lend  no  faith  to 
the  tales  of  Russian  enmity.  Neither 
in  the  Russian  government  nor  in  the 
Russian  nation  have  we  ever  been  able 
to  trace  any  vestige  of  that  anti- Bri- 
tish feeling  which  is  so  clamorously 
charged  upon  them.  The  danger  it- 
self, the  possible  motives  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  the  overt  acts  alleged,  all 
alike  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
to  be  mere  phantoms  of  crazy  fear,  or 
fictiopi*  of  des'ffn  nursed  by  our  own 
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newipaper  press.  Franee»  on  the  other    indostryf  which,  on  the  othert  thej 


handy  is  realijf  dangeroos.  France 
cherishes  the  deadliest  hatred  to  our 
name  and  grandeur^  which  nothiog 
will  ever  propitiate  short  of  our  pro- 
stration at  her  feet.  And,  unhappily, 
France  stands  in  a  position  of  uo  pa- 
ralleled advantage  for  giving  an  effect 
to  her  enmity  beyond  the  natural  reach 
of  her.  power.  It  is  a  farther  unhap- 
pinessfor  England — that  the  sudden 


were  Tirtnally  presuming  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  e^ual  partition  of  pro- 
perty. 

But  this  respects  the  intellectnal 
errors  of  the  poor.  Speaking  of  them 
morally,  we  are  convinced  that  a  vsst 
power  of  self  restraint  is  eternaUy 
working  in  that  class ;  «  power  of 
patience,  of  long-sufferiog,  and  of  es- 
sentiiil  justice,  wheresoever  they  can 


calamity  which  has  robbed  France  of  be  made  aware  of  its  claims.      Tha 

a  mature  successor  to  the  crown,  will  working  people  of  this  iiland  are  not 

henceforward  greatly  promote  the  one  naturally  envious— not  jealous    ori- 

great  scourge  of  that  country — a  vin-  ginaliy  of  the  advantages  held   by 

dictive  war-party.  Equally  for  France,  oihers.     In  no  quarter  of  the  island 

for  EngUno,  for  Europe,  the  death  of  do  they  train  their  children  to  ioeo* 

the  puke  of  Orleans  is  the  most  dis-  lence  against  the  rich«     For  privileges 


astrous  of  events ;  and  viewing  it  in 
its  relation  to  a  long  and  stormy  mi- 
nority, we  are  unable  to  mention  that 
single  change  in  political  aspects 
which  could  in  one  day  have  broken 
upon  great  Britain  with  so  sad  an 
omen.  The  funeral  bell  which  pro- 
cUims  a  requiem  for  the  departed 
prince,  will  be  the  knell  of  vanishing 
rest  and  withered  prosperity  through 
many  a  day  for  Christendom. 

But  neither  France  nor  Russia  is 
for  us  the  true  fountain  of  danger ; 
or,  if  at  all  such,  only  in  combination 
with  danger  that  is  intestine.  Our 
own  population  it  is,  our  working  po- 
pulation, which  has  for  some  time  as- 
sumed an  attitude  most  threatening  to 
the  public  peace.  Not  that,  on  any 
spontaneoiis  impulse,  the  working 
people  of  this  land  would  ever  hav« 
become  the  embattled  foe  of  the  laws 
which  protect  them,  or  of  the  property 
which  has  reared  them — we  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  All  labouring  populations 
are  indeed  tainted  with  essential  jaco- 
binism. All  are  too  ready  to  suppose 
the  inequalities  of  wealth,  which  are 
the  buttresses  and  conditions  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  mero  results  of  po- 
sitive law.  All  are  too  credulously 
predisposed  to  the  notion — that,  by  a 
reasonable  alteration  of  law,  the  exist- 
ing wealth  might  be  otherwise  and 
more  equitably  distributed,  which,  jn 
fact,  never  could  have  existed  at  all 
except  as  the  creature  of  law  as  it  is ; 
and  we,  who  often  talk  with  poor  men 
on  this  subject,  have  rarely  found  them 
other  than  jacobins  at  heart,  and  jaco- 
bins, supported  in  their  creed  by  short- 
sighted delusions  ;  presupposing  as 
eternal  existences,  on  the-  one  handt 
those  very  institutions  of  produetive 


of  birth  and  rank  they  have  universally 
a  natural  respect.  And  for  all  en- 
dowments of  intellect,  as  well  as  at- 
tainments of  education,  except  only 
where  they  point  towards  ornamental 
arts,  naturally  striking  tAem  as  frivo- 
lous pursuits,  the  poor  have  almost  an 
excessive  veneration. 

There  are  many  hononrable,  many 
admirable  features  apparent  In  the 
labouring  population  of  this  island; 
and  chiefly,  we  repeat,  that  they  are 
a  race  naturally  prone  to  just  feelings. 
Tbe  deeper  is  the  judgment  awaiting 
those  who  have  misled  then*  1  Natu- 
rally we  should  harbour  no  distrust  of 
our  native  population,  in  any  city  or 
province  of  the  island.  But  how  is 
It  to  be  expected  that  those  shouki 
resist  for  ever,  who  are  besieged  on 
the  one  hand  by  poverty,  or  even  at 
times  by  heavy  suffering,  and  on  tbe 
other  by  tempters  in  organiaed  suc- 
cessions, many  of  them  gentlemen 
highly  educated,  to  the  apprehenttoa 
of  the  poor,  who  taunt  them  with 
patience  as  with  a  crime,  and  irritate 
them  to  insurrection  as  the  sole  sal- 
vation for  their  order?  Amongst 
these  taunting  misleaders  none  have 
shown  so  pernicious  an  activity  as  tbe 
Anti- Corn- Law  League;  and  no  sec- 
tion of  that  body  have  become  more 
infamously  conspicuous,  by  literally 
pledging  themselves  to  subornation  of 
rebellion  amongst  tbe  poor,  than 
the  deputation  of  one  hundi^  and 
fifty  who  harangued  tbe  Prime 
Minister  on  Saturday  the  9th  July. 
Greatly  it  was  doubted  at  the  tioie 
whether  the  insolent  series  of  lam- 
poons on  the  senate  and  laws  of 
the  land,  calling  itself  *'  ihe  Charter; 
ought'  to  ha?«  been  reived  as  s 
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petition  by  the  House  of  Commons,  a  question  whether  the  minister  had 
One  thing  we  are  sure  of— that  the  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of  bis 
name,  equally  arrogant  and  ridiculous,  countrymen.     Another,  unaware  how 
of /A£>  Charter,  ought  not  to  have  been  often  Sir  Robert  has  himself.  In  the 
recognised.     Such  a  title  familiarly  most  manly  tone,  reverted  to  the  con« 
conceded  in  debate,  though  but  for  a  nexion  of  his  family  with  the  manu« 
purpose  of  identification,  recognises  facturing  industry  of  the  land,  thought 
that  paerile  pamphlet  as  a  solemn  in«  to  mortify  him  by  tho  most  irrelevant 
btrumeot  emanating  f^om  some  kind  references  to  old  recollections  of  Lan- 
of  authority,  however  in&uffijient,  and  cash  ire,  revived  for  no  purpose  that 
representing  some  responsible  national  could  be  made  intelligible. 
interest.     Equally  it  will  be  doubted  It  is  useless  to  dissect  a  mass  of 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  absurdities  that  has  been  separately 
have  received  a  deputation  from  a  refuted  on  so  many  thousands  of  Qcca* 
body  unknown  to  the  laws, and  known  sions,  that  the  public  is  sick  of  X\\i 
only  to  the  public  by  efforts  the  most  subject.      To  do  the  party  justice. 
Incendiary  upon  record,  to  madden  they  dealed  less  than  usual  in  damaged 
the  people  by  lies  into  insurrection,  political  economy ;  the  most  judicious 
And,  for  our  own  parts,  we  have  no  men    amongst    them    made  it  their 
doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  duty  in  this  instance  to  confine  them- 
hav9  received  them,  had  he  anticl-  selves  to  insolence  on  their  right,  and 
pated  the  language  which  they  held,  menaces  on  their  left.     But  a  few  of 
It  is  clear  that  they  waited  on  the  the  duller  men  tried  the  old  game  of 
miniater  for  no  purpose  of  practical  argument,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
nse  to  any  body,  but  simply  that  the  was  really  comic  to  see  the  effect  pro- 
impression    which    thoy    could    not  duced  amongst  them,  by  the  sudden 
make  by  legislation,  and  which  we  delivery  of  a  shot  in  reply  (though 
veotare  to  assure  them  they  never  only  by  way  of  question)  from  Sir 
will  be  allowed  to  make,  they  might  Robert.  A  Mr  Hey  worth,  from  Liver^ 
partially  effect  by  public  insolence,  pool,  was  running  on  fluently-^most 
The  times  of  Mr  Pitt  in  one  respect  musical — most    melancholy— *on    the 
were    more  dangerous;    they    were  subject  of  the  town  which  he  repre* 
times  of  war ;  otherwise  they  were  sented  for  the  hour.     Unfortunately; 
much  less  dangerous  than  our  own :  he  so  entangled  this  case  with  that  of 
and  sore  we  are,  that  ho  suspended  Southwark,  which  he  had  seen  more 
the  //a6eafCor;ntf  act  on  a  far  inferior  recently,  that  the  two  strands  of  his 
warning  of  danger  than  was  thrown  speech  cannot  be  effectually  referred 
out  by  these  men  as  a  gauntlet  of  to  their  proper  subjects,  so  that  it  is 
defijinee.  What  is  it  they  say  1^  They  difficult  to  say  what  he  meant.    Pro- 
proclaim  that,  if  the  Com- Laws  are  bably  it  was  "  the  general  question'* 
not    abolished,    they   will  taunt  and  that  he  wished  to  argue,  leaving  it 
mock   the   labouring   poor  for   not  doubtful  which  thing  he  had  seen  in 
risiog.     It  is  not  the  poor  only,  it  is  Liverpool — which  in  Southwark.  But 
the    government  whom   they  assure  the  minister,  remembering  better  than 
that,  in  case  of  insurrection,  they  will  himself  the  particular  town  for  which 
not  **  put  forth  their  little  finger  to  he'  acted,  suddenly  brought  him  to  a 
resist  it.*'     They  dare  to  say  this  **  lock"  by  this  query  between  wind 
before  the  leader  and  representative  and  water,  "  Had  the  trade  of  Liver* 
of  ctie  stale!    But  let  them  be  assured  pool    fallen    off?*'     The  disease  of 
that  the  forbearance  of  Sir  Robert  *'  locked  jaw"    is  most  distressing* 
wais  not  meant  for  thcnu     Partly  it  Mr  Heyworth  grow  sulky.    He  knew 
irasio  prosecution  of  that  policy  which  what  was  coming.     With  any  body 
he  has  adopted  specially  towards  the  else  he  might  have  easily  settled  the 
malecontents  of  the  nation — foriiler  business  by  a  <*  bounce."      But  the 
tn  re,  suaviter  in  modo — partly  it  arose  first  Lord  uf  the  Treasury^-that  was 
from  this  feeling,  a vvry  just  one,  that,  not  the  man  to  answer  by  Anti-  Corn- 
in  ordering  the  police  to  eject  them  Law  tricks.     Doubtless,  Sir  Robert 
Bammarily  from  his  doors,  he  would  had  the  official  returns  from  Liver- 
too  certainly  have  been  thought  to  pool  in  his  side-pocket.     After  some 
anreoge  the  personal  insolence  directed  rumination,  Mr    Heyworth   replied, 
hiinaelfl    One  man  made  it  '•  that  there  was  a  host  of  iinehartaMd 
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shipping  ia  the  docks!"     Safely  ho    minister,  who  cared  nothing  for  liis 


migUt  say  t/iatm  When  was  the  time 
that  such  a  host  would  not  have  been 
found?  Bdtween  her  voyage.^  and 
during  the  interval  in  whicu  she  is 
under  repairs,  pretty  nearly  every  ves- 
sel is  unchartered.  The  minister* 
without  condescending  to  notice  this 
evasion,  theu  put  his  question  in  an* 
other  shape*.  *'  Had  tho  value  of  the 
exports  from  Liverpool  fallen  off?" 
Mr  Hey  worth,  growing  more  inleuse- 
]y  sulky,  mutters  some  rnply  of  that 
kind  which  used  to  be  dismissed  in 
the  old  logic-schools  by  the  short  re- 
jiiinder—**  Nihil  dicit."  In  reality,  it 
is  merciful  to  suppress  Mr  Hey  worth's 
answer,  for  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  his 
next  ans^rer,  insinuating  generally  a 
failure  in  that  exportation  which  im- 
mediately afcer  he  insiuuatcs  to  have 
been  the  sole  practical  resource.  But 
the  inexorable  minister  will  not  leave 
his  struggling  fisli  till  he  has  landed 
him.  Ic  is  better  than  a  comedy  to 
see  tho  "  wrigglings"  of  the  victim. 

Sir  Robert  Petl.^**  Did  I  under- 
stand  you  to  say  that  the  exports  had 
been  diminished?" 

"  Here  he  is  again/*  thought  Mr 
Heyworth  to  himself,  and  doubtless 
looked  behind  him  to  see  if  the  door 
was  open  for  retreat  in  case  of  a  fourth 
shot.  The  trick  which  he  now  tried 
as  a  final  resource  is  really  clever, 
though  it  leaves  us  aghast  at  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  delega- 
tion, and  from  the  minister  took  away 
all  further  motive  for  pursuing  his 
man. 

Mr  Heyworth "  The  exports  must 

be  increased,  when  the  consumption 
at  home  is  diminished." 

What  did  he  mean  ?  He  meant  to 
equivocate.  Sir  Robert,  he  meant, 
should  understand  him  thus:  "  Why, 


theories,  satisfied  that  he  bad  extorted 
his  fuclf  and  ufier  so  severe  a  run  for 
it,  turned  off  to  other  game.  But  Mr 
Hey  worth's  inteutiun  is  Jesuitical.  In 
his  report  of  tho  mission  and  his  com- 
mentary, lie  will  scy,  that  by  *'  must,** 
he  meaut  not  the  coercion  of  physical 
necessity ;  no,  he  meant  a  moral  coer- 
cion, that  the  exports  ought  to  have 
risen,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  tho 
failure  in  home  sales.  He  will  affect 
to  have  meant  only  an  absurd  hypo- 
thesis, or  a  mere  prudential  reflection, 
either  that  failure  in  one  way  had 
caused  a  sort  of  suspicious  advantage 
in  another,  or  simply  that  he  had 
meant  to  say,  "  1  don*c  know  any 
thing  about  exports. — I  am  &ure  they 
oiigfu  to  have  increased,  in  order  to 
make  up  my  losses.*'  But  he  may 
thank  his  own  ambiguity  that  this 
meaning  was  not  apparent,  or  Sir  Ro- 
bert would  not  so  easily  have  parted 
with  him ;  and,  after  all,  the  door 
would  have  proved  his  only  retreat. 

Upon  "  Brookes,  E inquire/'  who 
doubtless  surprised  Sir  Rot>ert  by  the 
news  that  he  was  commonly  reputed 
and  sur named  the  father  of  the  la- 
bouring poor,  or  a  large  class  of  them 
in  Manchester,  we  have  no  words  (o 
waste.  We  are  grieved  only  to  find 
Father  Brookes  spending  exactly  42J^ 
lines  of  small  print  on  his  own  private 
case,  whilst  to  his  children  the  unna* 
tural  man  allows  only  13J.  But, 
what  is  worse,  very  angry  is  his  Ian* 
guage  on  his  own  case,  which  he 
places  foremost ;  he  winds  up  in  a 
fury — "  Every  thing  he  had  was  at 
stake,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost ;"  whilst  the  other  is  milder  than 
milk,  and  is  placed  as  a  littl?  casual 
appendix  or  afcerthought.  *'  Besides 
this,"  that  is,  besides  the  agonizing 


if  you  will  press  me  so  keenly,  of    case  of  Father   Brookco,   or»(now 


course  I  must  acknowledge  the  truth, 
that  the  exports  from  the  place  in 
question,  tho  Liverpool  exports,  have 
increased."  So  mdch  he  designed 
that  Sir  Robert  bhould  accept  in  pay- 
ment of  facts :  but,  as  a  hit  of  theory, 
he  meant  to  add — *<  This  increase, 
however,  only  represents  and  compen- 
sates a  iuS9  to  the  same  amount  on  the 
Imme  consumption ;  *'  meaning,  in 
frhtrt,  to  sport  the  unintelligible  hypo- 
the2»ii>,  that  there  might  be  a  spurious 
exportation,  produced  as  a  mere  re- 


wo  look  again  at  the  precious  docu- 
ment)—  *'  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  people  were  starving.**  How  does 
he  know  it  ?  Why,  says  he,  «*  they 
tooked  as  if  they  were.*'  Besides,  they 
were,  •*  in  short,**  dying  of  hunger. 
And  another  thing,  which  is  this — 
they  kept  «  coming  in  crowds  to  him, 
•*  every  day."  «•  Coming  more  and 
more,'*  which  he  calls  getting  <*  worse 
and  worse."  But  his  pleading  on  be- 
half of  his  children,  is  but  fame  after 
his  explosions  on  account  of  '*  self  and 


action  of  i^  domestio  failure.      The    partners.'"    HoweTer,  he  takes  leave 
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m  ^ood  stjle ;  he  makes  himself  up 
far  mischief^  sqiures  at  Sir  Robert, 
and  protests  that  he  will  die  <*  an  agi- 
lator** — we  presume  in  a  wash-hand 
bosia  ;  tu  hiin  wo  shall  owe  a  tenipes^ 
tas  in  matula ;  like  the  Lord  Grizzlcj  he 
exclaims — •*  Til  be  a  rebel." 
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an  argument  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  we 
take  the  sling  out  of  our  confessioa 
by  that  very  featureofil,  which  forms 
its  saddest  aggravation ;  viz.  that  it  ex* 
i^ts,  and  is  beyond  all  special  redress. 
Wo  disarm  the  vile  incendiary  for  all 
those  purposes  which  are  really  con- 


These  men  are  really  entertaining;     templated  in  its  propagation,  by  insist- 
_    __._  L  _  1  r.  -_     i-._.r._    I.     L  •  inj^  sternly  on  this  reply — the  reply  of 

Sir  Robert  Peel — that  upon  a  com- 
merce 80  prodigious  as  ours^    local 
cases  of  depression  must  arise  concur- 
rently with  the  enormity  of  its  expan- 
sions.    The  picture  is  painful,  so  long 
as  it  is  insulated  ;  but  is  no  more  an 
argument  of  an  absolute  growth  in  any 
principle  of  evil  amongst  us,  than  the 
occasional  deaths  amongst  the  specta- 
tors in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  were 
an  argument  of  any  absolute  growth 
in  the  Roman  rate  of  mortality.     Of 
eighty  thousand  spectators,  more  than 
two  thousand  would  actually  die  with- 
in the  year,  which  gives  a  largo  allow- 
ance to  each  particular  day.      And 
under  a  commerce  so  immeasurably 
transcending  all  precedents  of  past 
ages,  it  is  hopeless  to  wish  or  to  fancy 
that  much  annual  oscillation— much 
local  excess  of  labour— much  suddeii 
failure  of  resources,  should  not  eter- 
nally be  undulating:  the  general  level 
of  prosperity.     This  dark  arrear  of 
evil,  this  entail  of  suffering,  follows  all 
modes  of  industry  as  a  shadow  follows 
a  body.  And  Sir  Robert  Peel, in  press- 
ing  that  truth  lately  for  seven  or  eight 
separate  times  upon  the  alarmists  of  the 
hour,  indicates  pretty  clearly  his  pri- 
vate judgment  as  to  the  real  quality  of 
those  local  cbbings  which  here  and 
there  mark  the  brief  retrocessions  of 
the  general  commercial  tides.     But 
are  we  sure,  or  is  Sir  Robert  sure^ 
that  the  provincial  depressions  of  trade 
simply  express  its  periodical  fluctua- 
tions—tho   local    iutermittings    of  a 
pulse  which    still  beats    with  equal 
strength  at  the  heart  ?  May  it  not  be, 
that  with  some  such  revolving  oscilla- 
tion, (sure  to  pass  off  in  the  general 
cycle  of  changes,)  some  permanent 
ground  of  declension  is  now  unhappily 
becoming  steadily  confluent?  Not  im* 
possibly  this  may  bo  true  in  special 
cases :  and  Paisley  is  perhaps  one  of 
those  cases  ;  Burnley  a  secund ;  and 
Stockport  a  third.     But  in  such  an 
event,  or  whilst  the  event  is  doubtful^ 
there  is  always  this  dilemma ;  having 
its  causes  at  home  amongst  ourselveSf 


one  only  has  lefc  an  abiding  bhock 
uith  the  public — the  Reverend  Mr 
Liiwe  from  Forfar.  There  was  an- 
other '  reverend '  among  the  spokes- 
men, a  gentleman  from  the  iron  dis- 
tricts. But  ho  said  little  beyond 
geueralitics,  and  did  not  outrage  meu*8 
sense  of  what  is  most  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  mob  profanation.  To 
this  Mr  Lowe  it  was,  we  doubt  not  at 
all,  that  a  few  nights  after  a  member, 
speaking  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
fervently  addressed  his  hope  and  be- 
lief that,  in  the  event  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, those  would  be  first  hanged  who 
had  tampered  with  the  Bible  and  with 
the  authority  of  their  own  profession 
to  rouse  others  into  madness.  This 
Mr  Lowe,  expres&ly  as  instruction  for 
the  Prime  Minister,  cited  from  the 
Scriptures  —  "He  that  withholdeth 
corn  from  the  poor,  tho  people  shall 
curse  him."  Yes,  and  we  also  can 
cite  from  the  Scriptures :  it  is  written, 
for  the  instruction  of  tho  Lowes  and 
popular  seducers  iu  this  age,  "  Cursed 
be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander 
out  of  the  way :  and  all  the  people 
shjU  say — Amen/*  We  have  also 
:?ecn  it  written  elsewhere — *'  Cursed 
is  he  that  putteth  foolishness  into  tho 
heart  of  the  poor,  and  placeth  a  lie  in 
the  lips  of  tho  hungry." 

With  respect  to  the' realift/  of  the 
distress,  now  and  sinco  ChriMuias  al- 
leged as  a  ground  for  menacing  ap- 
peals, either  to  the  government  or  the 
legislature,  we  are  to  a  certain  de- 
gree sceptical.     We  deny  a  national 
di:)tress  ;  we  desire  to  suggest  acaoeai 
against  the  random  impressions  ga- 
thered from  newspapers.  It  is  no  pur. 
pose  of  ours  blankly  to  impeach  the 
occasional    statements    of    suffering 
amongst  tho  poor,  where  they  stand 
upon  any  reasonable  basis  of  circum- 
stantial  details ;  where  these  details 
are  con^iitent ;  where  proportions  are 
asMgned,  numbers  computed,  funds  of 
relief  honestly  confessed,  and  tho  pre- 
sent condition   of  the  town  collated 
with  the  past.     In  half-a-dozen  cases 
We  confess  the  suffering ;  and,  to  us0 
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the  distress  u  reparable;  we  maj  al*     the  two  followiog  ageiiele9  will  be 


ways  look  cheerfully  to  its  relief: — 
having  its  causes  in  America,  or  any 
Irhere  else  amongst  foreigners  whom 
^e  cannot  control.  Sir  Robert  Pe^l 
is  entitled  to  infer  that  government  is 
not.  answerable  for  the  calamity.  The 
#iime  lojric,  which  should  establish 
that  for  Paisley  there  is  little  present 
prosj^ect  of  restora(ion»  by  showing 
that  the  blow  given  to  her  prosperity 
has  been  ah  extra,  would  establish  he- 


found  concerned  in  it.  The  first  ts, 
that  which  has  been  recently  diveit 
upon  by  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and»  in  spite  of 
the  factious  attempt  to  discreoit  the 
argument  by  altering  it,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  in  theory  it  is  as  souod^as  in 
practice  it  is  adequate  to  the  elation 
of  the  recent  embarrassment  in  Lan* 
cashire>  Mr  Cobden  baa  laboured 
unworthily  to  have  it  understood  and 
propagated  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 


yond  all  controversy,  that  the  mischief    charged  these  embarrassments  upon 


is  not  imputed  to  our  domestic  legis- 
lation. For,  as  to  the  pretence  founded 
on  our  Corn- Laws,  that  (if  otherwise 
tenable)  is  not  so  here;  since  the 
sunny  season  and  the  wintery  sea- 
Son  of  Paisley,  as  much  coincided 
with  our  refusal  of  American  corn  as 
the  withdrawal  of  that  American  de- 
ttand.  Wherever  the  present  alleged 
distress,  being  found  real,  is  no  more 
than  one  of  those  chills  or  alternating 
states  of  depression  which  belong  to 


machinery  ;  and  with  no  other  appa- 
rent motive  than  by  way  of  placmg 
himself  io  a  flattering  po&ition  of  con- 
trast to  the  Premier — as  the  enlight- 
ened theorist  struggling  against  the 
bigoted  minister.  But  iu  the  mean 
time  the  minister  said  not  one  word  of 
what  he  has  been  made  to  say.  He 
explained,  in  the  clearest  way  possible, 
his  assent  to  the  doctrine — that  ulti- 
mately all  improvements  in  machinery 
tell  fur  good  ;  that  ultimately  they  re- 


^mnohferoe  by  its  general  nature,  we  >  absorb,  and  more  than  re- absorb,  that 
nust  seek  for  its  solution  in  the  unex-  population,  which,  in  the  first  singe  of 
ftmpled  magnitude  of  our  own.     And   <  their  action,  they  have  thrown  off  as 


this  eaution  we  must  bear  along  with 
as — that,  although  most  other  pheno- 
mena of  civil  society  have  been  tried 
00  every  scale  in  past  times,  so  that  an 
experimental  learning  survives  for  ad« 
inonltloo,  here  we  are  left  entirely  to 
onr  own  guidance;  here  we  are  thrown 
i^n  our  own  chance?,  interpreted  by 
on(  own  sagacity ;  for  the  case  is 
aew.  •  The  ratio  to  the  total  resources 
of  a  state  borne  by  the  separate  re- 
V>urce  of  a  foreign  commerce,  is  so 
much  without  a  precedent  for  us 
io  the  feeble  attempts  of  all  former 
Communities — so  vastly  have  we  gone 
|i-bead  of  all  other  cases,  that  we 
are  now  voyaging  an  untried  sea; 
there  are  no  charts  to  guide  us  ;  we 
must  keep  sounding,  and  vigilantly 
look  out  for  an  experience  which  is 


an  excess.  It  was  little  likely  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  overlook  this 
final  tendency  of  machinery  to  fill  op 
the  vacuum  which  itself  had  caused ; 
nor  did  he ;  nor  could  a  mule,  cob, 
or  donkey,  have  seriously  ander- 
stood  him  to  do  so,  seeing  that  be 
took  special  pains  to  protect  him- 
self against  that  misconception :  but 
what  be  did  say  was,  that,  pending 
the  transition,  during  that  ioterv^ 
when  the  exoneration  of  super^uous 
labour  is  proceeding,  and  whilst  the 
re  absorption  is  yet  Ur  in  arrear,  such 
a  change  must  work  a  present  evil. 
The  labour-market,  being  overcharged 
for  the  time,  cannot  but  cause  irregu* 
lar  action  in  the  relations  of  masters 
and  workmen,  until  it  has  worked  it* 
self  free — until  the  old  proportion  is 


not  yet  accumulated  on  the  rolls  of    restored  between  the  demand  for  hn 


history-  So  far  from  being  entitled  to 
understand  the  morbid  actions— the 
pathology— of  such  a  stupendous  sys- 
tem,; even  the  natural  and  regular 
eonrse  of  its  physiology  is  yet  but  par- 
tially known. 

/^  Oo  th^  other  hand,  wherever  the 
distress  (being  real)  is  of  a  kind  which 
leads  us  to  suspect  special  or  local 
fiauseSf  apart  from  the  general  torpors 
Incident  to  commerce  as  a  whole,  we 
Yenture  to  say,  that  one  or  other  of 


man  labour  and  its  supply.  The  very 
use,  profit,  and  value,  of  the  improve- 
ment is,  that  it  dispenses  with  human 
labour ;  that  10  per  cent,  suppose,  of 
the  labour  formerly  required  is  now 
no  longer  required.  This  sudden  Ex- 
cess created  in  one  element  of  pro- 
ductive power,  must  naturally  cause  a 
collapse  for  a  time.  Such  a  collapse 
Sir  Robert  Peel  asserted  to  have  t>ren 
recently  caused  by  assignable  agents: 
and  the  time  during  wnich  that  «ol* 
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lapse  would  be  likely  to  operate,  is 
precisely  the  prcseot  time.     It  is  in  I 
evideocet  thati  dnriDg   1838,    com-V 
menced  the  iDiroductiun  of  a  new  and  ' 
moch  sQperior  machinery.      As  in- 
volving a  question  of  present  cost,/ 
many  men  continued  for  a  season  to 
use  the  old.     They  compromised  be- ) 
tween  the  instant  loss  on  commuting 
the  machinery,  and  the  gradual  loss  ) 
on  retaiaing  that  which  obliged  them 
to  employ  more  human  labour.     But ' 
at  length,  by  slow  degrees,  the  new^ 


maehinery  has  every  where  ejected, 
and  superannuated  the  old;  and  the 
consequence  to  the  labour  market  is, 
that  one  class  of  artisans  (by  circum- 
stantial returns  to  the  minister's  ques- 
tions) suffer  to  the  extent  of  7|  per 
cent   on  their  former  wages--^the9e 
are  the  card-room  hands ;  another  to 
the  extent  of  9  or  10  per  cent — these  | 
are  the  weavers ;  and  a  third,  viz.  the 
spinning:  det>artment,   to  the  extent' 
even  of  30  per  cent.    They  have  been  i 
seduced  from  2i.  lid.,  upon  everjr 
1000  hanks,  to  28.  Id.     This  states' 
the  proportion  of  loss  to  those  who' 
are  atill  employed:   but  unavoidably 
it  has  happened,  that  one  portion  of 
the  labourers  has  been  thrown  out  of 
work,    or  else,   in  humeroui   cases 
where  it  has  been  amicably  agreed 
that  all  should  be  retained,  all  have 
been  put  upon  short  time.     So  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  evil  has  been 
double — less  work,  and,  npon  each 
given  quantity  of  work,  less  remune- 
ratloD. 

Soeh  is  the  Premier's  account  of  the 
present  embarrassment,  so  far  as  it  Is 
real — so  far  as  it  is  not  due  to  general 
ebbs  and  flows  of  trade— >so  far  as  It  Is 
not  MpteiuUy  explained  by  a  special 
cause.  Can  any  thing  be  more  reason- 
able,  more  agreeable  to  the  agencies  of 
ebange,  known  to  have  been  in  mo- 
tion, sinee  18S6,  as  their  natural  result, 
or  more  adequate  to  the  solution  of 
the  present  distress  as  its  natural 
eanae?  And,  if  this  be  so,  the  condi- 
tion is  one  of  hope.  It  is  a  clear  case 
of  transition,  and  shown  to  have  been 
in  operati«in  through  three  and  a  half 
years.  At  the  present  moment  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  completed. 
Tlie  re-aseent  may  now  be  expected 
to  eommence.  And  it  is  no  fair  in- 
ftrenee,  that,  upon  each  subsequent 
improvement,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
spoading  eoUapse  of  local  industry. 
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The  duration  of  the  present  transition 
argues  the  large  extent  of  the  change 
in  ttie  machinery.  It  is  a  new  era. 
And  hence  are  to  be  explained  those 
tales,  corrent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, about  cotton-mills  selling  for 
a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  original  cost. 
Such  cases,  where  any  have  arisen, 
are  not  common  ;  the  mere  advertise- 
ments of  all  newspapers  in  those  dis- 
tricts show  satisfactorily  that  cases  of 
great  depreciation  are  anomalies,  and 
pure  accidents  under  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. Not  only  the  machinery 
had  been  superannuated,  biit  it  will 
be  found  on  enquiry  that  this  machi- 
nery was  old  in  its  class,  crazy,  good 
only  in  a  partial  sense  for  its  mate- 
rials. And  two  cases  we  have  seen, 
probed  by  searching  statements,  where 
even  this  relation  of  the  machinery  to 
the  new  standard  had  not  really  pro- 
duced the  main  depreciation :  the 
situation  it  was  that  had  become  de- 
preciated. Every  body  acquainted 
with  the  revolutions  in  a  great  town, 
as  with  Manchester,  for  example,  must 
remember  large  cases  of  building  pro- 
perty losing  three-fourths  of  its  com- 
mercial value  bya  simple  translation  ot 
the  mercantile  centre  to  the  extent  of 
three  furlongs.  Nay,  we  ourselves  at 
one  time  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  a 
building,  which  ceased  to  be  available 
on  any  terms  in  its  old  function  of  a 
inerchant's  warehouse,  simply  from 
the  shifting  eastwards  towards  Cannon 
Street,  &c.,  of  the  mercantile  quarter 
— alihough  by  less  than  one  fourth 
part  of  a  mile.  In  fact,  the  tales  re- 
peated in  Parliament  of  depreciated 
mills  or  factories,  are  the  grossest  fic- 
tions with  which  partizanship  has  ever 
dealt.  There  are  not  six  cases,  as  to 
the  numerical  amount,  that  can  be 
made  out,  except  by  the  scandalous 
trick  of  reduplicating  the  same  case 
under  variable  names ;  secondly,  these 
few  cases  are  any  thing  but  represen- 
tative or  exponential  appraisements  of 
the  general  value  belonging  to  cotton 
properties ;  and  thirdly,  the  undeni- 
able cnntracts^made  and  making— 
for  building  new  milU,  together  with 
the  absolute  returns  (in  the  miuisler's 
pocket)  of  cotton  wool  cold  fur  home 
consumption,  greater  considerably  in 
the  last  six  months  than  in  any  former 
year  whatever,  put  down  summarily 
and  peremptorily  all  the  efforts  of  in- 
surrectionists to  make  out  a  momentary 
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case  of  dedeusion  geaoraUy  «poo  the  from  the  pressure — between  ibe  first 
cotton  interesr.  The  case  U  torn  out  sufferer  and  the  last.  The  case  is 
of  their  hands  violently.  Sir  R.  Peel  notorious  in  its  facts—it  is  simply 
was  compelled,  by  his  official  station,  the  relation  of  these  facts,  amongst 
to  treat  the  deputation  i*ith  civility,  each  other,  which  requires  exposure. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  he  declined  to  Stockport  furnishes  an  illustration  at 
enter  upon  any  discussion  with  them,  this  moment.  A  Unguor,  or  even  a 
And  the  reason  was  briefly  this :  most  torpor,  has  settled  locally  upon  tliat 
of  what  the  delegates  urged  was  mere  district.  Many  bands  are  discharged, 
matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture;  but  What  is  the  coqrse  pursued  by  the 
a  few  points,  which  they  relied  on  commissioners?  It  is  this — it  b  a 
as  matters  of  fact,  were  privately  course  openly  avowed ;  and  at  Paisley 
known  by  Sir  Robert  to  be  false — ri-  even  more  so  than  at  Stockport— lu 
gorously  false,'  He  had  in  his  pocket,  distributing  the  relief  furnisHld  by 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  plead-  the  funds,  whether  local,  or  subscribed 
ing  their  fabalous  legends,  returns—  by  persons  at  a  distance,  the  commis- 
arithmetical  returns— from  the  Cus-  sionera  do  their  utmost  to  expel  ibe 
toms  and  the  Excise,  upon  the  several  applicants  from  the  town.  With 
beads  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  what  viow  ?  Simply  to  lighten  the 
tobacco,  which  dissipated  their  argU'  ,  pressure  on  the  town  resources.  And 
mentsby  blowing  to  the  winds  their  \  with  what  effect?  In  Seotland, 
pretended  ''  facts.*'  where  the  regular  parish  relief  is  too 

For  the  general  case,  therefore,  we    slender,  and  restlog  on  too  narrow  a 
doubt  that  the  ministerial  explanation    qualification    to    offer    any    definite 
ia  the  true  one ;  not  machinery  per  9e,    temptation  to  a  pauper,  this  is  done 
but  machinery  in  the  process  of  tran-  ^  simply  with  the  effect  of  scatieriog 
sition.     The  improvements  had  been    the  evil;  tho  pauperism  is  diffused, 
important  enough  to  demand  a  gene*    and,  to  that  extent,  the  town  ia  re- 
ral  change ;  and  this  required  an  ex*    lieved.     In  England,  the  effect  b  to 
tent  of  funds  which  could  not  be  fur-     throw  back  all  who  aro  aliens,  as  re* 
nished  in  one  year :  the  transition  has    gards  that  particular  town,  upon  the 
occupied  more  than  three ;  and  the    parishes  where  they  have  settlements, 
sure  reaction  has  not  yet  set  in  with    ,  A  momentary  benefit  b  thus  obtained 
force.      But  we  promised  a  second    for  the  town.    But  thb  soon  ceases. 
argument  in  addition  to  that  of  the    On  the  next  revival  of  trade,  a  new 
Premier,  which  we  are  satisfied  has    stream  of  population  is  tempted,  by 
some  share  in  the  explanation  of  our    high  wages,  from   Wales^  or  other 
periodical  torpors.     It  is  a  view  of    regions,  in  which,  from  the  poverty 
the    subject    too    much    overlooked,     of  soil,  the  smallest  advance  of  popu- 
What  would  be  the  result,  if,  in  the    lation  is    found    to    be    an    excess, 
merchants*,  or  the  royal  service,  upon     But  soon,  and    almost  periodically, 
the    perpetual  recurrences  of  ships    comes  another  and  another  case  of 
paid  off  and  crews  dismissed,  there    commercial  languor.  Again  the  excess 
were  an  effort  made  to  rear  up  a  new     of  hands  is  thrown  ofll^     Again  a  ro- 
succession  cf  nautical  servants? — this    lief  fund  is  administered  (under  what. 
Would  not  he  impossible,as  it  seems, fur    ever  name)  by  those  who  bavo  tl«e 
a  season.  Rarely,  in  any  ship*s  crew,  is    means  of  almost  bribing  the  people 
there  more  than  a  proportion  of  able    i  nto  exile.    And  again  the  same  cycle 
seamen  ;  the  majority  even  in  the  best    is  run  through.     And  in  tbis  way  has 
manned  Teasels  of  the  royal  navy  are    prospered  for  fifty  years  an  unnatural 
landsmen.    Here  would  be  an  opening    stimulation  to  population,  which  in* 
for  oppression  of  the  seafaring  class ;    jures  every  body  concerned  except 
but  it  is  one  that  would  rectify  itself    the  manufacturing  capitalist.   He  par- 
within  three  months.     Now,  on  the    tially  rids  himself  of  his  superfluoiu 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  manufacturing    bands,  and  of  his  contribution  to  those 
artisans,  a  similar  opening  arises  per-     rates  which  he  chiefly  has  loaded. 
petually ;  and  it  is  improved  to  the     Ho   suffers  no  Inconvenience   when 
uttermost  against  the  poor  man,  but    tho  oscillations  of  trade  bring  round 
with  a  steady  reaction  upon  the  nation    an    opening    for   profit   upon    fre^b 
in  the  end  •  it  is  the  master  manufac-    labour.      He    calls   for    it.    And   it 
tuter,  and  he  only,  who  slips  away    comes.     And  ho  b  not  appalled  bj 
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the  certaiuty  that  a  year  or  two 
will  throw  a  largo  puruon  of  this 
labour  upon  charitable  fuocU.  For 
be  koowa  that  tu  some  he  will  be  able 
to  say  **  go»  and  they  go."  And  fur 
hO  many  as  do  n<4  ^^0,  the  supporting 
fanJs  are  but  in  a  triding  degree  /ns. 
Uu  has  gained  upon  a  thousand.  He 
loses  by  20  that  may  swell  his  share  of    but  what  is  false.     Fabulous  tales  are 


2T0 

not  know  the  state  of  thiuga ;  at  latit 
he  knows  all.  What  does  he  know  ? 
As  regards  their  contributions,  no- 
thing,  absolutely  nothing.  No  num- 
hers— no  rates — no  funds— no  ratio  of 
unemployed  to  employed — of  last  year 
to  this  year;  nothing  specific  but 
what  is  extravagant — nothing  definite 


the  rates,     lu  shorf»  this  is  an  evil 
which,  without  a  registration  of  hands, 
i>  not  bUdcepiible  of  redress.    And  yet 
it  has  become  one  main  cancer,  prey- 
iog  upon  our  vitals  for  half  a  centui y. 
Such  are  two  among  the  leading 
explanations  of  commercial  distress, 
so  tkr  as  it  rests  upon  general  causes. 
Is  the  present  diatress,  supposing  it  as 
extensive  as  Is  affirmed,  general  or 
special?   Both,  possibly.   The  special 
causes  will  vary,  and  are  best  studied 
by  those  whom  they  concern.     With 
the  general  causes  the  nation  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  here  it  is  less  important 
to  search  lur  fresh  light,  than  to  use 
such  as  we  have.     There  is  a  fact— 
too  gloomy  to  be  welcome  — upon 
which  we  have  long  obstinately  closed 
our  eyes.     It  is  that  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  lately  summoned  the  nation 
to  look  at  steadily,  viz.  that  commerce 
U,  by  its  nature,  subject  to  fits  of  tor- 
por; not  by  any  accident,  but  by  mere 
necessity  of  human  affairs.     Tbrough 
a  space  of  40  years,  we  undertake  to 
cite  from  jouruals  or  reports  of  Par- 
liament au  unbroken  retajf  of  40  annual 
reiterations  such  as  this — '*  In  the  pre- 
sent distressed  state  of  trade*' — or  1  his 
—"  In  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
distress."  Always  it  was  said—"  The 
dittr^ss  UoH  accident*"  it  was  no  acci- 
dent  Al  way s  it  was  said—"  //  wilt  dc' 


told  about  a  dead  dog  at  Dundee— a 
dead  cow  at  Burnley — a  dead  calf,  wo 
believe,  at  Stockport.  These  being 
false,  are  circumstantial ;  whatever 
might  be  true  is  wilder  than  dreams* 
The  people,  it  is  said,  are  *'  perishing 
by  wholesale  ;*'  and  the  returns  of  mor- 
tality report  no  increase  on  the  rate. 
The  people  are  '*  without  food,*'  and 
the  excise  reports  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee.  Trade 
has  "dwindled  away,**  and  the  cus- 
tom-house reports  an  increase  of  ex- 
ports. Manufacturing  lias  **  dwindled 
to  nothing,"  and  iho  sale  of  cotton  is 
unprecedented.  The  people  are  emi- 
grating, says  Mr  Cobden,  by  *'  huu" 
dreds  of  thousands;"  and  the  Canada 
returns  show  an  emigration  of  about 
16,000,  or  the  number  annually  ex- 
pected  at  this  period  of  the  summer. 

2.  That  the  delegates  talk  great 
swelling  words  of  having  stood  be- 
tween the  people  and  famine;  and, 
secondly,  of  having  stood  between  the 
government  and  insurrection.  But, 
it  seems,  they  will  do  so  no  longer. 
G<»,  empty,  but  guilty  babblers,  and 
do  your  worst. 

8.  In  other  respects,  the  delegates 
hold  a  language  of  ruffian  menace, 
which  would  have  consigned  poorer 
men  to  the  tread-mill  for  six  or  nine 
months.    And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that. 


part/'    Yes,  but  to  return  after  a  brief    with  the  intentions  which  they  pub- 


mterval.  Always  it  was  said — *'  T/te 
pulAie  prosperity  wilt  revive**  Yes,  hut 
a^aio  and  again  to  be  eclipsed.  At 
lieDgth  it  becomes  a  prudent  people  to 
open  its  eyes  upon  the  broad  undeni- 
able truth — that  the  motion  forwards 
of  all  extensive  commerce  is  not  along 


lisb,  even  they  will  not  long  escape 
punibhment ;  men  of  moderation  and 
fewer  words  certainly  would  not. 

But  these  consequtnees  are  person- 
al, and  not  worthy  to  detain  us  for  a 
moment  Ft om  the  consequences  to 
tlie  nation,  we  single  out  those  which 


a  lioe  of  levelSt  but  along  a  line  of    will  attach  to  the  three  doctrines  fol- 


coutinnal  fluctuations,  of  periodical 
descents,  of  inevitable  depressions. 

Now,  returning  to  the  particular 
views  of  the  distress  put  forward  by 
the  Aott- Corn- Law  Deputation,  we 
may  observe,— 

1.  That  they  promise  facts,  but 
give  only  theories.  Henceforwards, 
they  say,  it  will  bo  impossible  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  pretend  that  he  does 


lowing,  now  propagated  with  frenzy 
amongst  the  poor  :— 

I3C.  Tliat  the  government,  or  the 
legislature,  is  responsible  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  people.  This  needs  but 
to  be  stated,  in  order  to  suggest  the 
terrific  effects  which  are  likely  to  fol- 
low. 

2d.  That  commerce  is  unlimited, 
and  that  neither  popnlation  nor  pro- 
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daction  is  capable  of  running  a-head. 
One  man  puu  theoontradiction  to  this 
doctrine  in  a  lively  form.  At  this 
moment,  he  says*  our  power  in  ma- 
chinery is  capable  of  supplying  the 
planet;  and  with  six  months*  notice 
w«  could  supply  another  equal  planet. 
We  used  to  wonder  on  what  ba»is 
this  doctrine  of  illimitable  trade  could 
be  built.  We  ascertained  it,  two  years 
ago,  in  a  conversation  with  a  Radical 
politician  of  some  note.  It  rests  upou 
ignorance:  iffnotum  pro  magnifieo. 
In  some  small  degree  our  friend  the 
Badical  relied  upon  the  obscure  popu* 
iatlons  between  Hungary  and  Greece, 
but  much  more  on  the  three  great 
chambers  of  Southern  (or  Mahome- 
tan) Asia.  There  is  an  old  craze 
about  these  regions,  aS  if,  in  fact,  the 
unlimited  officina  geniium  for  modern 
times.  Meantime  the  romance  has 
melted  away  before  modern  light.  The 
Turkish  or  western  chambers  may  be 
viewed  as  reaching  to  the  Tigris ;  the 
middle,  or  Persian  part,  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  desert  on  the  west  fron- 
tier of  ffghanistan ;  the  third  or  Aff« 
ghan  chamber  to  the  Indus.  The  first 
two  have  been  decaying  for  two  cen« 
tnries.  All  three  may  average  for 
each  900  miles  across,  from  west  to 
east.  All  three  do  not  average  nine 
millions  a-pieee  in  population ;  and, 
for  effectual  demand,  one  man  from 
Central  Europe  may  count  for  thirty 
of  these  improgressive  Mussulmans. 

3d.  That  free  trade  in  corn  will  es- 
sentially vary  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturers.  Our  dimensions  will 
show  that  we  are  not  going  to  molest 
the  reader  with  a  discussion.  But,  as 
this  was  the  very  object  of  the  depu- 
tation with  which  we  are  dealing,  one 
word  we  must  say  at  parting.  Look  into 
the  Chronicon  Preciosum — a  book  of 
which  these  worthies  never  heard — of 
Bishop  Gibson.  You  will  there  observe^ 
with  interest^  that  three  centuries  back 
we  in  England  were  liable  tfi  famines ; 
look  back  for  two  and  three  more,  the 
famines  were  frightful  in  extent  and  ia 
frequency.  Pretty  much  in  that  state 
of  advance  is  Poland.  Four  years  in 
ten  appear  to  be  famine  years.  Now 
with  us  the  dearest  wheat  which 
we  remember  occurred  forty-two 
years  ago ;  the  price  in  the  highest 
markets   [which  then  Taried   much 


amongst  each  other  for  want  of  good 
roads  to  equalize  the  distributioo]  was 
exactly  double  of  what  it  is  now.  That 
was  the  highest  ascent  for  above  forty 
years.     But  imagination  cannot  pic- 
ture the  woe  which  will  descend  upon 
England  when  depending  on  Poland 
fur  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  her  im* 
paralleled  demand  in  a  year  of  unex- 
pected famine.     The  price  will  be  up 
to  eight  and  ten  pounds  a  quarter; 
warning  there  will  be  none ;  and  the 
misery  will  be  that  of  Jerttsalen  under 
siege.      One  famine  is  also  usoally 
succeeded  by  others.    But  OTeo  for  the 
first  twenty-four  months  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-  laws,  it  Is  worth  con- 
sidering what  will  happen.     Go  the 
first  opening  the  ports.  If  the  year 
should  be  an  average  year,  it  b  held 
by  the  free-traders  that  wheat  will 
fall  to  47s.    Lord  Brougham*  who  has 
often  showed  how  little  he  is  master  of 
Ricardo's  Economy,  threw  out  this 
unquestionable  remark  a  few  weeks 
back,  that  wheat  would  very  soon  rise 
in  price.     Why  ?    Naturally  from  the 
increased  demand  on  Poland.     And 
this  he  said  to  console  the  Eogliab  far- 
mer.    But  any  economist  knows,  that 
a  rise  or  change  of  any  kind*  conse- 
quent on  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  demand,  would 
fall  back  again  on  the  restoration  of 
that  eqatlibrium.    But  another  sort  of 
increase  there  Is  upon  the  price  which 
will  never  fall  back.     The  augmented 
demand  of  England  will  force  Poland 
upon  inferior  soils ;  and  that  will,  in 
one  year,  cause  the  new  price  of  47s. 
to  ascend  by  5s.  or  7s.     The  price 
will  then  have  reached  a  very  Eoglbh 
average  of  52s.  to  54s.,  at  wbieh  it 
actually  ranged  for  four   successive 
years  about  ten  years  ago.     But  erery 
expansion  of  our  population  will  carry 
this  higher ;  so  that.  In  five  years  at 
furthest,  we  shall  be  back  at  our  pre- 
sent English  prices ;  and  then,  tell  ns, 
tutelary  angel  of  England!  what  will 
have  become  of  our  present  English 
security?      War  will  come  at  last 
But  keep  that  out  of  sight.      Famine 
and  famine  price  will  come  within  five 
years,  and  then  few  will  be  at  lei- 
sure to  think  of  the  woe  to  the  de- 
ceivers ;  the  cry  will  be,  *'  Alts  I  for 
the  dupes ! " 


[To  nse  sarcasms  with  tbe  vulgar,  saitb  Swih,  werd  to  att6mftito  est  Udcks 
f  wood  with  razors;  and  in  the  iplril  ot  that  obserfa&ii#  wi»  dhxlicb^her 
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North,  take  leave  to  say,  that  as  far  as  those  mfschievous  Termln  the"  Antu  Corn^ 
Law  League^*  are  concerned,  all  our  admirable  correspondent's  profundity  of 
reflection — his  classic  eloqaence — ^his  indignant  sarcasm — are  utterly  wasted 
and  thrown  away.  He  alludes  to  books,  to  regions,  to  persons,  to  topics,  to 
motives,  to  objects,  of  which  these  worthies  never  did,  nor  ever  will  hear,  ready 
knov^  feel,  or  see,  any  thing  whatever.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  on  the  sort 
of  notice  which  these  ignorant  and  vulgar  babblers  have  contrived  to  attract* 
by  dint  of  their  persevering  impudence  and  intrusion.  Only  think  with  what 
profound  contempt  and  disgust  they  must  have  been-  secretly  regarded  by 
the  consummate  statesman  into  whose  presence  they  hac)  contrived  to 
wriggle  on  the  occasion  which  has  called  forth  the  foregomg  article!  Qoe 
has  no  patience  to  think  of  the  precious  time  of  one  on  whom  such  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  and  exhausting  exertions  are  imposed  by  the  nation, 
being  wasted  for  even  a  second,  by  such  creatures  as  these ;  and  we  do  trust  that 
such  a  serious  nuisance  will  not  be  repeated.  Personally*  these  parties  are  ob- 
scure and  ignorant  enough  to  warrant  only  a  casual  expression  of  contempt  for 
them*  their  sayings,  and  doings ;  but  it  is  painful  and  shocking  to  reflect  on  the 
systematic  and  mercenary  wickedness  of  their  intention.  That  they  have  utterly 
and  ridiculously  failed,  however,  though  in  many  respects  favoured  by  circum- 
stances,  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  power  there  exists  at  all  times  in  England 
of  exploding  humbug,  directly  its  presence  is  perceived  by  the  good  feeling  and 
common  sense  which  distinguish  us  as  a  people.  Let  us  therefore  hear,  and 
see»  and  think  no  more  of  these  gentry  ;  who  must,  however,  be  henceforth 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  Let  their  creditors  also  look  sharp  after 
them.  As  for  Sir  Robert  himself,  we  have  watched  his  every  movement  since 
he  waa  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  first  and  most  memorable  session*  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  onr  conviction  that  be  has  exhibited  many  of  the  most  transcendent 
qualities  of  a  statesman.  His  unbroken  suavity  of  manner — his  patiencet 
fortitode*  and  resolution*  amidst  scenes  of  exquisite  trial  and  difficulty  ;  his  nn- 
flinching^  and  disinterested  devotion  to  business — the  amazing  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  his  practical  knowledge,  and  the  masterly  readiness  and  precision  with 
which  he  applies  it*  so  as  to  baffle — to  prostrate — to  palsy  the  opposition  arrayed 

before  him overpowering  them  at  all  times  and  places  equally  with  eloquence* 

reasoning*  and  knowledge ;  on  all  these  accounts*  Sir  Robert  Peel  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  his  countrymen  at  this  moment  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
respect  and  gratitude.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  one  or  two  parts  of  his  policy 
which  we  have  regarded,  and  do  regard*  with  the  utmost  anxiety — but  we 
nevertheless  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence.  For  what 
he  has  already  done*  and  for  what  we  expect  from  him,  we  say  heartily 
^  temper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesgue  manebvnty — We  had  scarcely 
penned  the  last  few  lines*  when  we  beard  a  peal  of  laughter  from  an 
old  friend  and  contributor  who  chanced  to  be  in  an  adjoining  room:  and* 
rushing  into  our  sanctum  with  a  newspaper,  he  told  us  that  the  "  Anti-  Corn-  Law 
League  "  had  received  an  exterminating  kick  from  the  greatest  man  of  the 
age— onr  Great  Duke — of  whom  they  had  had  the  prodigious  audacity  to 
seek  such  an  audience  as  they  had  unfortunately  obtained  from  Sir  R.  Peel. 
Her«  follows  the  note  of  the  Duke,  which  we  will  thus  place  permanently  on 
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rc^ord^p-therebj  also  giving  a  certaia  sort  of  permanent  notoriety  to  "  P.  A. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Brown's  Hotel." 

"  London,  Jaljf  16, 1841 

*'  Field-Marsbal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  bis  compliments  to  M: 
Taylor. 

"  He  is  not  in  office  in  the  Queen*s  political  service*  He  is  not  entrosted 
with  the  exercise  of  political  power.     He  has  no  control  over  those  who  arr. 

"  He  begs  to  be  excused  for  declining  to  receive  the  visits  of  depatatiou 
from  Associations,  or  of  individual  gentlemen,  in  order  to  converse  with  hiiD 
upon  public  affairs. 

"  But  if  any  gentlemen  think  proper  to  give  him,  in  writing,  informatioo 
or  instruction  upon  any  subject,  he  will  peruse  the  same  with  attention. 

"  P.  A>  T»ylQr>  £sq.»  Brown^s  Hotel." 

• 

**  The  Duke  has  received  Ant  wtttt  fron  Mr  Taylor  on  this  subject." 
This  is  tho  light  way  to  deal  with  the  "  Anti- Corn- Law  League."— C.N. ; 
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A&TBOVGB  translationsy  or  rather 
parapbnaeft»  of  ctrtain  miDor  poems 
ij  Scbiller  have  heen  by  no  means 
rare  mmongst  ns«  we  possess  as  yet 
Boeooiplete  version  into  English  of 
that  cxqiiiaite  collectioo,  upon  whioh 
rests  not  the  least  popular  nor  the 
least  durable  part  of  the  great  Ger« 
man's  fame.     It  is  now  proposed  to 
supply  a   desideratum   long    felt  in 
Enarlandy  not  only  by  the  cultivators 
of  Oennan  literature,  but  by  those 
Boaeqaaioted  with  the  original,  and 
•ortoua  to  obtain  some  glimpses  of  a 
genius,  whose  influence  upon  the  in- 
telleet  of  Eorctpe  has  been  so  pervad- 
ing^ and  pfofonnd.  W«  therefote  com- 
meuee,  lo  this  number,  an  entire  and 
eompUte  TaAMSLATiov  of  all  thi 
PoBM 8  OV  ScBlLLBa,  (the  dramas  ex- 
cepted.)  with  the  hope  that,  when  con- 
cluded, the  merit  of  the  original  may 
obtain  for  the  translation  mure  than  a 
fugitive  interest ;   and  that,  uniil  at 
least  a  poet  worthier  of  Schiller  may 
apply  himself  to  the  same  ta!>k,  our 
teraion  may  take  its  place  amongst 
those    volumes   which    communicate 
the  mind  of  one  country  to  the  study 
and  emulation  of  another.     Otir  first 
purpose,  in  this  attempt,  is  to  adhere 
to  the  original  with  as  strict  fidelity 
as  the  necessity  of  translating  poetry 
itUo  poetry  will  permit.      And  with 
but  very  rare   ex«'epiions,    we  have 
adopted,  for  this  object,  the  only  ge« 
neral  rule  which  can  guarantee  the 
reader  from  the  mo5t  common  vice  of 
traaalators  %  viz.  that  of  weakenmg 
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by  diffusion,  or  marring  by  ovef  wnt* 
ment,  the  conciseness  and  simplicity 
of  the  author  in  his  own  language. 
The  rule  we  refer  to  is  that  of  trans« 
lating  line  by  line,  and  of  assigning 
to  each  poem  the  same  number  oi 
verses  as  contents  the  idea  in  the 
native  German. 

The  minor  poems  of  Schiller  are 
as  various  in  metre  as  in  subject ;  we 
have  sought  generally  to  adhere  to 
the  essential  form  and  spirit  of  his 
rhythm,  though  we  have  exercised  a 
discretionary  power  in  such  trifling 
deviations,  as  seemed  to  us  warrantea 
not  only  by  differences  in  the  laws  of 
our  construction,  but  by  the  usages  fa« 
miliarized  to  the  ear  and  to  the  taste. 
The  boldest  and  most  frequent  variation 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  is»  when 
we  have  been  condemned  to  grapple 
with  the  loDg  rbjmeless  German 
verse,  in  which  suuh  poems  as  *'  Def 
Spazierifang,"  (The  Walk)— "  Pom-  . 
)»eii  und  Ueikulduum,**  &c.,  (Pompeii 
and  HercuUneuni)— are  composed,  to 
the  rhythm  of  which  we  have  no  me- 
lodious analogy  in  our  own  language; 
and  in  this  portion  of  our  task  we 
have,  therefore,  con^idered  ourselves 
free  to  choose  at  will  among  our 
own  metres,  according  to  the  spirit 
and  nature  of  the  several  poems  so 
constructed  in  the  original ;  generally, 
fur  example,  in  the  lighter  pieces  we 
have  employed  the  easy  flow  of 
the  lengthened  ballad-rhyme — in  the 
graver,  the  more  hlately  pomp  of  the 
heroic,  with  a  ceruin  license  Ss  to 
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the  stated  periods  for  the  recnrrenee 
of  the  rhyme* 

It  is  not  our  iDtention  to  preface 
our  attempt  by  any  detailed  criticism 
of  the  genius  exhibited  by  Schiller  in 
his  minor  poems.  Their  astonishing 
varietyf  their  profound  beauty  of 
thought^  lea?e  them  without  other 
rival  than  Goethe  in  the  German ;  and 
they  are  Car  better  adapted  than  those 
of*Goetheto  secure  the  popular  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  of  England. 
For  they  are  very  rarely  obscure— 
their  philosophy  is  not  subtle  and 
vire-drawn — the  art  which  conceives 
and  moulds  them  is  essentially  warm 
and  living.  Though  veiled  in  a  more 
ornate  and  learned  dress^  the  Man*s 
HsAaT  beats  under  them  as  strongly 
and  as  loudly  as  in  the  verse  of  Bums. 
It  is  rights  however,  so  far  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  this  noble  writer,  as  to  statOj  that^ 
in  common  with  all  poets  of  the 
highest  order,  his  style  is  completely 
opposed  to  the  Euphuism  which  of 
late  years  has  crept  in  amongst  us, 
and  seems  to  excite  so  perverse  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  our  younger 
poets.  There  are  no  affected  cox- 
combries of  expression  ;  no  quaint 
puerilities  of  conceit ;  no  lawless  dis- 
regard to  the  old-established  usages 
which  demand  from  a  poet  an  har- 
monious line  and  a  clear  thought.  In 
his  richness,  Schiller  is  simple;  in  his 
simplicity,  he  is  not  vulgar ;  in  his 
sentiment,  he  is  manly ;  in  his  philo- 
sophy, he  is  broad  and  large*  ^ut  it 
is  principally  in  his  versatile  and 
affluent  command  over  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art ;  his  complete  mas- 
tership of  the  lyre — from  the  glowing 
ode  to  the  homely  ballad ;  from  the 
passionate  love-song  to  the  musing 
elegy;  all  various,  yet  all  stamped  by 
one  original  and  peculiar  individuality 
of  emodon  and  thought,  of  inspira- 
tion and  of  manner — that  the  supe- 
riority and  extent  of  his  genius  is  to 
be  traced  and  recognized.  He  is, 
therefore,  one  of  those  poets  of  whom 
you  must  read  many  poems  before 
you  can  quite  appreciate  the  excel- 
ienoe  of  one.  He  is  not,  like  Racine, 
a  poet  of  smooth  lines,  that  flatter  the 
ear  and  leave  the  intellect  barren; 
nor  like  Shelley,  a  poet  of  glittering 
passages,  which  startle  for  a  page 
and  fatigue  through  a  volume ;  but 
Ids  power  u  great  enough  to  be  at 
ease ;  and  his  moso  marobes  on  the 


broad  way  to  the  human  heart  or  the 
immortal  soul,  without  waiting  for 
the  procession  of  flutes  and  haut- 
boys, and  without  tricking  her  calm 
and  healthful  beauty  in  the  foil  and 
tinsel  of  a  Bartholomew  rope-dancer. 
In  the  ordinary  editions  of  Scluiler, 
his  poems  (as  his  other  works)  are 
marshalled  into  three  chronological 
divisions.  We  have  not  thoi^ght  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  adhere  to 
this  formal  arrangement.  Our  ob- 
ject at  present  is,  in  these  anti-poetic 
days,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  as  wide 
a  circle  as  may  feel  inclined  to  exa- 
mine, even  through  an  inadequate 
translation,  the  grounds  upon  which, 
no  less  solidly  than  on  the  basis  of  bis 
dramas,  is  built  the  renown  of  so  in- 
contestable a  poet  t  and,  /or  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  judged  it  best  to  begin 
with  the  more  popular  pieces  to  be 
found  in  the  Third  Division.  If  that 
interest  be  once  excited,  the  reader 
win  be  more  willing,  perhapa  more 
able,  to  examine  those  differenoei  in 
style  and  thonght  which  yean  and 
study  produced— as  the  irregular  fire 
of  the  *'  Robbers  *'  expanded  into  the 
steady  splendour  of  the  '^Wallen- 
stein.'*  Schiller  is  more  wild,  more 
forced  and  exaggerated,  more  what, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we 
should  have  called  GenRon,  in  bis 
earlier  poems  ;  more  simple,  natural, 
condensed,  and,  what  our  national 
vanity  longs  to  say,  more  Engluht  in 
his  latter. 

With  these  few  remaiks — ^not  in- 
tended for  the  erudite  German  seholarr 
but  for  the  plain  English  reader,  with 
a  full  conviction  of  the  diffieoity  of 
our  task,  and  a  hope  that  we  ahall 
find  the  most  indulgence  from  those 
most  competent  to  detect  our  fanlta— 
we  now  commence  the  undertaking 
that  thev  preface.  Well  satisfied, 
indeed,  should  we  be»  if,  while  openmg 
a  new  region  of  generous  thoughts 
and  high  aspirations  to  the  eyes  of 
youth,  those  who  have  been  recently 

? referring  the  punt  and  paste  of  the 
*seudo-Muse  to  the  hardy  bloom  and 
chastened  splendour  of  the  True,  may 
discover  how  little  of  oonoeit  and  of 
prettiness,  of  lack*a-daisacal  baby- 
isms meant  for  simplicity,  of  weari- 
some obscurity  meant  for  grandeur, 
go  to  the  composition  of  a  poet  whom — 
not  the  cant  of  cliques  and  critics-^bnt 
the  Heart  of  Man  and  the  Yoloe  of 
Time  proclaim  to  be  really  oaEAT, 
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The  D1TER9  A  Ballad. 


Th«  original  of  the  story  on  which  Schiller  has  founded  this  ballad,  match- 
less perhaps  for  the  power  and  grandeur  of  its  descriptions,  is  to  be  found  in 
Klreher. 

''  Oh,  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold« 

As  to  dl?e  to  the  howling  charjbdis  below  ? — 
I  cast  in  the  >rhirlpool  a  goblet  of  gold» 

And  o*er  it  already  the  dark  waters  flow ; 
WhoeTor  to  me  may  the  goblet  bring. 
Shall  have  for  his  guerdon  that  gift  of  his  king.*' 

He  spoke,  and  the  cup  from  the  terrible  steep. 

That,  rugged  and  hoary,  hung  over  the  ^erge 
Of  the  endless  and  measureless  world  of  the  aeep, 

Swirl'd  into  the  maelstrom  that  madden*d  the  surge. 
<*  And  where  is  the  diver  so  stout  to  go— 
I  ask  ye  again — to  the  deep  below  ?  " 

And  the  knights  and  the  squires  that  gather*d  around* 

Stood  silent— and  fix*d  on  the  ocean  their  eyes ; 
They  look'd  on  the  dismal  and  savage  profound. 

And  the  peril  chiU*d  back  every  thought  of  the  priae. 
And  thrice  spoke  the  monarch — "  The  cup  to  win. 
Is  there  never  a  wight  who  will  venture  in  ?*' 

And  all  aa  before  heard  in  silence  the  king- 
Till  a  youth  with  an  aspect  unfearing  but  gentle, 

*Mid  the  tremulous  squires — stept  out  from  the  ring. 
Unbuckling  his  girdle,  and  doffing  his  mantle ; 

And  the  murmuring  crowd  as  they  parted  asunder. 

On  the  stately  boy  cast  their  looks  of  wonder. 

As  he  strode  to  the  marge  of  the  summit,  and  gave 

One  glance  on  the  gulf  of  that  merciless  main ; 
Lol  the  wave  that  for  ever  devours  the  wave, 

Casts  roaringly  up  the  cbarybdis  again ; 
And,  as  with  the  swell  of  the  far  thunder-boom. 
Rushes  foamingly  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 

And  it  bubbles  and  seethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars, 
As  when  fire  is  with  water  commix'd  and  contending ; 

And  the  spray  of  its  wrath  to  the  welkin  np-soars. 
And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on,  never  ending. 

And  it  never  will  rest,  nor  from  travail  be  free. 

Like  a  sea  that  is  labouring  the  birth  of  a  sea. 

And  at  last  there  lay  open  the  desolate  realm ! 

Through  the  breakers  that  whiten'd  the  waste  of  the  swell. 
Dark — dark  yawn*d  a  cleft  in  the  midst  of  the  whelm. 

The  path  to  the  heart  of  that  fathomless  hell. 
Round  and  round  whirl'd  the  waves — deep  and  deeper  still  driven. 
Like  a  gorge  thro'  the  mountainous  main  thunder-nven ! 

The  youth  gave  his  trust  to  his  Maker  I    Before 
That  path  through  the  riven  abyss  closed  again^ 

Hark  I  a  shriek  from  the  crowd  rang  aloft  from  the  short* 
And,  behold  I  he  is  whirl'd  in  the  grasp  of  the  main  1 
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And  o*er  him  the  breakers  mysteriously  ruUM, 

And  the-gianl-muuth  closed  on  the  swimmer  so  bold. 

O'er  the  surface  grim  silence  lay  dark  and  profound^ 
But  the  deep  from  below  murmured  hollow  and  fell ; 

And  the  crowd,  as  it  shudiler*d,  lament«d  aloud — 
**  Gallant  youth — nuhle  heart — fare* thee- well,  fare*tbce* well  1 " 

And  still  ever  deepening  that  wail  ns  of  woe. 

More  hollow  the  gulf  sent  its  howl  from  below. 

If  thou  shouldst  !n  those  waters  thy  diadem  flings, 

And  cry,  "  Who  may  find  it  shall  win  it,  and  wear;** 

God's  wot,  though  the  prize  were  the  crown  uf  a  king'*-* 
A  crown  at  such  hazard  were  valued  too  dear. 

For  never  did  lips  of  the  living  reveal. 

What  the  deeps  that  hjwl  yonder  in  terror  conceal. 

O  many  a  ship,  to  that  breast  grappled  fast. 
Has  gone  down  to  the  fearful  and  fathomless  grav9 ; 

AgHin,  crasliM  together  the  keel  and  the  roast* 
To  be  seen,  to^s'd  aloft  in  the  glee  of  the  wave— « 

Like  the  growth  of  a  storm  ever  louder  aiid  clearer^ 

Grows  the  roar  of  the  gulf  rising  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  bubbles  and  seethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars. 
As  when  fire  is  with  water  commix'd  and  contending! 

And  the  spray  of  Its  wrath  to  the  welkin  up-soars, 
And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on,  never  ending | 

And  as  with  the  swell  of  the  far  thunder- boom. 

Rushes  roariogly  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 

And,  lo  I  from  the  heart  of  that  far  floating  gloom,* 
What  gleams  on  the  darkness  so  swanlike  and  white  ? 

Lo  I  an  arm  and  a  neck,  glancing  up  from  the  tomb  !•— 
They  battle — the  Man*»  with  the  Element's  might. 

It  is  he — it  is  he  1— :in  his  left  hand  behold. 

As  a  sign— as  a  joy ! — shines  the  goblet  of  gold  1 

And  he  breathed  deep,  and  he  breath M  long, 

And  he  greeted  the  heavenly  delight  of  the  day. 
They  gsze  on  each  other — they  shout  as  they  throng— i 

**  He  lives — lo  the  ocean  has  render'd  its  prey  I 
And  out  of  the  grave  where  the  Hell  began* 
His  valour  has  rescued  the  living  man !  ** 

And  he  comes,  with  the  crowd  in  their  clamour  and  glee. 
And  the  goblet  his  daring  has  won  from  the  water* 

He  lifts  to  the  king  as  he  sinks  on  bis  knee ; — 

And  the  kint;  from  her  maidens  has  beckon'd  his  daughter-* 

And  he  bade  her  the  wine  to  his  cupbearer  bring, 

And  thus  spake  the  Diver — *'  Long  life  to  the  king  \ 

*'  Happy  they  whom  the  rose-hues  of  daylight  rfjoiee* 

The  air  and  the  sky  that  to  mortals  are  given  I 
May  the  horror  below  never  more  find  a  voice— 

Nor  Man  stretch  too  far  the  wide  mercy  of  Heaven  I 
Never  more—- never  more  mav  he  lift  from  the  mirror* 
The  Veil  which  is  woven  witk  Nigbt  and  with  Tsaaoft  I 


*  The  same  rhyme  as  the  preceding  line  in  the  originaL 


J 
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"  Qaick-bri^hteQiug  like  lightding— it  tore  me  aloDg« 

DowD,  down,  till  the  gush  of  a  torrent  at  play» 
In  the  rocks  of  its  wilderness  caught  me— and  strong 

As  the  wings  of  an  eagle»  it  whirl'd  me  away. 
Vain,  vain  was  my  struggle— the  circle  had  won  me. 
Round  and  round  in  its  dance,  the  wild  element  spun  me. 


<<  And  I  caird  on  my  God,  and  my  God  heard  mv  prayer^ 
la  the  strength  oi  my  need,  in  the  gasp  of  my  breath— 

And  show'd  me  a  crag  that  rose  up  from  the  latr^ 
And  I  clunf^  to  it,  trembling — and  baffled  the  death  1 

And,  safe  in  the  perils  around  me,  behold 

Ou  the  spikes  of  the  coral  the  goblet  of  guld* 

*'  Below,  at  the  foot  of  that  precipice  drear^ 
Spread  the  gloomy,  and  purple,  and  pathless  obscure  I 

A  Silence  of  Horror  that  blept  on  the  ear* 
That  the  eye  more  appaird  might  the  Horror  endarel 

Salamander — snake — dragon— vast  reptiles  that  dwell 

In  the  deep— coilM  about  the  grim  jaws  of  their  bell. 

*'  Dark-crawl'd — glided  dark  the  unspeakable  swarms* 
Like  masses  unshapen,  made  life  hideously— 

Here  clung  and  here  bristled  the  fashionless  forms-^ 
Here  the  Hammer-fish  darken*d  the  dark  of  the  set  ■■■ 

And  with  teeth  grinning  white,  and  a  menacing  motion# 

Went  the  terrible  Shark — the  Hyena  of  Ocean. 

*<  There  I  hung,  and  the  awegather*d  icily  o*er  me» 

So  far  from  the  earth,  where  man*s  help  there  was  nonel 

Tbe  One  Human  Thing,  with  the  Goblins  before  me— 
Alone — in  a  loneness  so  ghastly — alone  I 

Fathom- deep  from  man*s  eye  in  the  speechless  profound* 

lyith  the  death  oi  the  Main  and  the  Monsters  around. 

«  Methought,  as  I  gazed  through  the  darkness,  that  now 
A  hundred- limb'd  creature  caught  sight  of  its  prey, 

And  darted — O  God !  from  the  far- flaming  bough 
Of  the  coral,  I  swept  on  rhe  horrible  way ; 

And  it  seized  me,  the  waye  with  its  wrath  and  its  roar. 

It  seized  me  to  save— King,  the  danger  is  o*er  t** 

On  the  yopth  gazed  the  monarch,  and  marverd— quoth  he* 
"  Bold  Diver,  the  goblet  1  promised  is  thine. 

And  this  ring  will  1  give,  a  fresh  guerdon  to  thee. 
Never  jewels  more  precious  shone  up  from  the  mine  ; 

If  thou*lt  bring  me  fre^h  tidings,  and  venture  again, 

To  say  what  lies  hid  in  the  innermost  main  ?** 

Then  ontspake  the  daughter  in  tender  emotion, 
*•  Ah  I  father,  my  father,  what  more  can  there  rest? 

Enough  of  this  sport  with  the  pitiless  ocean- 
He  has  served  thee  as  none  would,  thyself  hast  confest. 

If  nothing  can  slake  thy  wild  thirst  of  desire, 

Be  your  knights  not,  at  least,  put  to  shame  by  tbe  squhre  !** 

The  king  seized  the  goblet— he  swung  it  on  high. 
And  whirling,  it  fell  in  the  roar  of  the  tide ; 

'<  but  bring  back  that  goblet  again  to  my  eye. 

And  1 11  hold  thee  the  dearest  that  ridet  by  my  side. 

And  thine  arms  i>hall  embrace  as  thy  bride,  1  dcfCree, 

The  maiden  whose  pity  now  pleadeth  for  thee.** 
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In  hit  beartf  as  he  listen*d*  there  leapt  the  wild  joy— 

And  the  hope  and  the  love  through  his  eyes  spoke  in  fire. 

On  that  bloom*  on  that  hlosh,  gazed,  delighted,  the  boy  ; 
The  maiden*-she  faints  at  the  feet  of  her  sire ! 

Here  the  guerdon  diTine,  there  the  danger  beneath ; 

He  resoWes  !— To  the  strife  with  the  life  and  the  death ! 

They  hear  the  load  surges  sweep  back  in  their  swell ; 

Their  coming  the  thunder-sound  heralds  along ! 
Fond  eyes  yet  are  tracking  the  spot  where  he  fell — 

They  come*  the  wild  waters  in  tumult  and  throng* 
Roaring  up  to  the  cliff— roaring  back  as  before^ 
But  no  ware  erer  brings  the  lost  youth  to  the  shore. 

Note.— The  art  of  Schiller  in  the  composition  of  ballads  is  very  peculiar. 
He  usually  goes  at  once  into  the  interest  of  his  story,  and  adopts  the  duple 
and  level  style ;  sometimes*  as  in  "  Fridolin,  or*  the  Message  to  the  Forge*" 
familiar  almost  to  homeliness*  though  never  debased  to  puerility.  Bnt  in  nearly 
all  his  ballads  he  selects  a  subject  that  admits  some  striking  and  single  piotore, 
which  only  a  great  poet  could  conceive  and  execute*  and  which*  more  by  ideas 
than  words*  elevates  the  ballad  to  a  height  not  attained  by  the  early  masters 
of  that  most  difficult  class  of  narrative.  For  instance*  the  description  of  the 
storm  in  **  Hero  and  Leander**— the  Catholic  ritual  in  **  Fridolin" — ^the  ex- 
quisite portrait  of  the  Hermit  gazing  on  the  eonvent-latdce,  in  the  **  Knight 
of  Toggenbttrg**..the  representation  of  the  Furies  in  '*  The  Cranes  of  Ibj- 
cus***  &c.  But  in  this  surpassing  ballad  he  is  not  contented  vrith  the  single 
'*  purple  patch*'  in  the  woven  tissue ;  he  bestows  equal  labour  upon  the  two 
descriptions — that  of  the  external  fury  of  the  charybdis,  and  that  of  the 
horrors  of  the  unseen  abyss.  Yet  neither  of  them  are  episodical*  bnt  strictly 
grow  out  of  the  subject.  Elaborate  as  they  are*  they  cannot  be  considered 
accessories*  but  essentials. 


The  Glovk,  a  Tale 

Before  his  lion-conrt* 
To  see  the  grisly  sport* 

Sate  the  king! 
Beside  him  group'd  his  princely  peers* 
And  dames  aloft,  in  circling  tiers, 

Wreath*d  round  their  bloondng  ring. 
Ring  Francis*  where  he  sate* 
Raised  a  finger — yawn'd  the  gate; 
And*  slow  from  his  repose* 
A  LION  goes ! 
Dumbly  be  gazed  around 
The  foe-encircled  ground ; 
And  with  a  lazy  gape* 
He  stretch*d  his  lordly  shape* 
And  shook  his  careless  mane* 
And — ^laid  him  down  again ! 

A  finger  raised  the  king — 
And  nimbly  have  the  guard 
A  second  gate  unbarr*d ; 

Forth*  with  a  rushing  spring, 
A  TiosB  sprung  1 
Wildly  the  wild  one  vellM 
When  the  lion  he  beheld  ; 
And,  bristling  at  the  look* 
With  his  tail  his  sides  he  strook* 
And  roil'd  his  rabid  tongue ; 
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In  many  a  wary  ring. 

He  swept  ronnd  the  forest  king. 

With  a  fell  and  rattling  sound. 

And,  laid  him  on  the  ground, 
Grommelling  I 
The  king  raised  his  finger ;  tlien 
Ijeap*d  two  leopabds  from  the  den 

with  a  hound ; 
And  holdl J  bounded  they. 
Where  the  erouching  tiger  lay 

Terrible  1 
And  he  griped  the  beasts  in  his  deadly  hold ; 
In  the  grim  embrace  they  grappled  and  rolled  ; 

Rose  the  lion  with  a  roar  \ 

And  stood  the  strife  before ; 

And  the  wild-cats  on  the  spot. 

From  the  blood-thirst,  wroth  and  hot. 
Halted  still  I 

Now  from  the  balcony  above, 
A  snowy  hand  let  fall  a  gloTe 
Midway  between  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Lion  and  tiger ;  there  it  lay. 
The  winsome  lady's  glove  I 

Fair  Cunigonde  said,  with  a  lip  of  scorn. 

To  the  knight  Delorges — **  If  the  love  you  have  sworn 

Were  as  gallant  and  leal  as  you  boast  it  to  be, 

I  might  ask  you  to  bring  back  that  glove  to  me  T* 

The  knight  left  the  place  where  the  lady  sate ; 
The  knight  he  has  pass*d  thro'  the  fearful  gate ; 
The  Hon  and  tiger  he  stoop'd  above. 
And  his  fingers  have  closed  on  the  lady's  glove  I 

AH  shuddering  and  stunn'd,  they  beheld  him  there— 
The  noble  kniffhts  and  the  ladies  fair ; 
But  loud  was  the  Joy  and  the  pruse  the  while 
He  bore  back  the  glove  with  his  tranquil  smile  I 

With  a  tender  look  in  her  softening  eyes. 

Thai  promised  reward  to  his  warmest  sighs. 

Fair  Cunigonde  rose  her  knight  to  grace. 

He  toss'd  the  glove  in  the  lady's  face ! 

**  Nay,  spare  me  the  guerdon,  at  least,"  quoth  he ; 

And  be  left  for  ever  that  fair  ladye  I 


The  Knight  or  Toggeneukg. 

"  Sir  Knight  I  the  love  that  sisters  feel, 

Could  that  content,  is  thine ; 
The  love  thy  heart  would  fain  reveal. 

Has  only  pdn  for  mine! 
I  calmly  sdll  would  see  thee  go, 

And  cdmly  welcome  thee  I 
The  silent  tears  thine  eyelids  know. 

Are  language  strange  to  me." 

He  heard  her  speak ;  his  lips  supprest 
The  bitter  thoughts  that  bleed ; 
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He  rose — he  c1a8p*d  her  to  bis  bretsty 

And  sprang  upon  his  steed. 
"  Up^  liegemen,  up  I — thro*  SvisserlaDd  I  ** 

The  word  awakes  the  brave  I 
The  cross  abrei^t — the  holy  band 

Shall  seek  the  Sdviour's  grave. 

High  deeds  for  many  a  Christian  knight 

Achieved  a  hero's  fame ; 
As  fflitrering  thro*  the  foremost  flghty 

Their  dancing  plamatre  came. 
Yet,  most  of  all,  one  name  of  fear 

Appall'd  the  Moslem  foe, 
Ala9,  in  fame  the  heart  can  ne*6r 

Its  heaviness  forego ! 

One  weary  Tear  he  songht  to  bear, 

What  then  he  might  no  more. 
Away  from  her — what  rest  was  there  ? 

He  left  the  holy  shore. 
He  hail'd  a  ship  on  Joppa*fl  Btrand^ 

Sails  hoist  and  breezes  fair  | 
Away  once  more  to  that  dear  land 

In  which  she  breathes  the  air. 

And  now  the  pilgrim  paused  in  fear 

Before  the  castle  gate, 
Dark  rolled  upon  the  pil^m*8  ear 

The  thunder- words  of  fate. 
"  To  her  thou  seek'st  but  yester«eTe 

The  solemn  veil  was  given. 
Content  the  world  for  God  to  leave. 

She  lives — the  bride  of  heaven  I  ** 

So  left  he  then  for  evermore 

His  father's  proud  abode, 
And  ne*er  the  knightly  harnosf  wore. 

Nor  knightly  steed  bestrode. 
Below  his  oastle-orown^d  height* 

Unknowoi  he  sate  him  down. 
And,  for  the  warrior's  armour,  digbt 

The  hermiCs  hairy  gown. 

A  lonely  hut  he  built  him  there. 

Her  dwelling- place  in  view. 
Where  still  the  cloister  glistea*d  fair 

The  dusky  lindens  through. 
From  morn,  in  that  unwitness'd  placcj 

Till  starry  evening  shune. 
Mute,  yet  with  hope  upon  bis  face, 

The  hermit  sate  alone. 

And  hour  by  hour,  as  magic-bound. 

Her  casement  watch'd  afar. 
Until  ho  heard,  wiih  feeble  sound. 

Her  lattice- bolt  unbar. 
There  upwards  still  his  look  was  cast. 

Until  her  image,  pale 
And  angel- mild,  the  while  it  past, 

Bow*d  meekly  towards  the  vale. 

Then  laid  he  down,  the  vigil  o*er. 
Consoled,  perchance,  awhile. 
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To  greet,  in  quiet  joy,  once  more 

The  moruiug*s  early  tmile. 
He  sate— the  days,  tbe  seasooe  fly— 

He  sate,  and  gazed  afar. 
And  watch*d*-if  «ad,  without  a  dgh-*  ' 

Tu  hear  that  lattice- bar. 

Th^re  upward  utill  the  look  wu  eittt 

Uotil  her  image,  pale 
Aod  angel-miidy  ihe  while  it  past, 

Bow'd  meekly  towards  the  vale. 
So  sate  he  on  that  lonely  spot 

The  morn  that  was  his  last. 
And  still  the  look,  where  life  was  notf 

Was  tawarda  the  casement  cast* 
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And  not  a  word  hj  her  was  spoken  t  I 

For  many  a  listenerls  ear  was  bj» 
Bnt  sweetly  was  the  silence  broken* 

For  eye  eonld  well  interpret  ^ye. 
Soft  to  thy  hnsh'd  pavilion  siealing. 

Thou  fdr,  far- spreading  Beech,  I  glide. 
Thy  favouring  veil  my  form  concealing, 

Aod  all  tbe  garish  world  denied. 

From  far,  with  dull,  unquiet  clamour. 

Labours  the  vez*d  and  busy  day. 
And,  through  the  hum,  the  sullen  hammer 

Comes  heaving  down  its  heavy  way. 
Thus  roan  pursues  his  weary  calling, 

And  wrings  the  hard  life  from  the  skj. 
While  happiness  unseen  is  falling 

Down  from  God*s  bosom  silently. 

How  men  can  miss  the  enchanted  treasures 

By  faithful  love  in  calm  possest ! 
They  but  profane  the  holv  pleasures 

Whose  souls  the  pleasures  have  not  blest. 
Ah,  Bliss  the  earth  cann6t  inherit  I 

No  I— Thou  must  ekase  her  as  a  prej. 
And,  ere  the  life  can  pall  the  spirit, 

Sorprise,  or  seise  her  on  the  waj. 

Soft,  upon  tiptoe,  comes  she  greeting, 

Thro'  silent  night  she  Iovcm  to  stray, 
A  nymph,  that  fades  to  air,  if  meeting 

One  gaze  her  mysteries  to  betray. 
Roll  round  us,  roll,  thou  softest  river. 

Thy  broad*ning  stream,  a  barrier  gtven. 
And  guard  with  threatening  waves  for  ever 

This  on«  last  Heritage  of  Heaven  I 
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Thb  Expectation. 

Note.— In  Schiller^  the  eight  long  lines  that  condnde  each  stanu  of  this 
eharming  loye-poem*  instead  of  rhjmiog  alternately  as  in  the  tnuulitioB, 
chime  to  the  tnne  of  Byron*8  Don  Juan — six  lines  rhyming  with  each  odxr, 
and  the  two  last  forming  a  separate  conplet.  In  other  respects  the  translatioD, 
It  is  hopedt  is  sufficiently  close  and  literal. 

Hear  I  the  creakiog  gate  nnclose  ? 

The  gleamiog  latch  uplifted  ? 
'Twas  hnt  the  wind  thatj  whirring,  rose 

Amidst  the  poplars  drifted. 

Adorn  thyself,  thou  green  leaf-bowering  roof. 

Destined  the  bright  one's  presence  to  recetTe» 
For  her,  a  shadowy  palace-hall  aloof 

With  holy  Night,  thy  boughs  familiar  weave. 
And  ye  sweet  flatteries  of  the  delicate  air. 

Will  ye  not  sport  her  rosy  cheek  around. 
When  their  light  weight  the  tender  feet  shall  bear. 

When  Beauty  comes  to  Passion's  trysUng-gronnd? 

What  through  the  copse  so  swifUy  crept— 

The  copse  that  rustles  near  ? 
The  bird  that  through  the  branches  swept 

Upon  the  wings  of  fear  I 

Day,  quench  thy  torch  I  come,  ghost-like  from  on  high. 

With  thy  loved  Silence,  come,  thou  haunting  Eve, 
Broaden  below  thy  web  of  purple  dye. 

Which  lulled  boughs  mysterious  round  us  weave. 
For  love's  delight  vouchsafing  listeners  none. 

The  froward  witness  of  the  light  will  flee ; 
Hesper  alone,  the  rosy  Silent  One, 

Down.glancing,  may  our  sweet  Familiar  be ! 

What  murmur  in  the  distance  spoke. 

And  like  a  whisper  died  ? 
*Twas  but  the  swan  that  gently  broke 

In  rings  the  silver  tide ! 

Soft  to  my  ear  there  comes  a  mnsic*flow ; 

In  gleesome  murmur  glides  the  waterfall ; 
To  Zephyr's  kiss  the  flowers  are  bending  low  ; 

Through  life  goes  joy,  exchanging  joy  with  aiJ. 
Tempt  to  the  touch  the  grapes — ^the  blushing  fruit,* 

Voluptuous  swelling  from  the  leaves  that  hide; 
And  drinking  fever  from  my  cheek,  the  mate 

Air  sleeps  all  liquid  in  the  Odour* Tide! 

Hark  I  through  the  alley  hear  I  now 

A  footfall  ?  Comes  the  maiden  ? 
'Twas  but  the  fruit  slid  from  the  bough. 

With  its  own  richness  laden. 

The  lustrous  eyes  of  Day  declining,  close 
In  sweetest  death.    His  torch  extinct ;  and  lo, 

The  sainted  Twilight,  from  her  stUl  repose. 
Extends  the  chalice  mortal  to  his  glow. 


The  Peach. 
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The  bright  face  of  the  moon  is  ttill  and  lone^ 

Melts  in  yast  masses  the  world  silently ; 
Slides  from  each  charm  the  slowly- loosening  zone ; 

And  round  all  beauty^  Teiiless,  roves  the  eye. 

What  yonder  seems  to  glimmer? 

Her  white  robe*s  glancing  hues  ?-— 
The  column's  silent  shimmer 

Athwart  the  darksome  yewst 

O,  longing  hearty  no  more  delight  upbuoyM 

Let  the  sweet  airy  image  thee  befool  I 
The  arma  that  would  embrace  her  clasp  the  Yoid : 

This  feverish  breast  no  happy  shade  can  cooL 
Oj  waft  her  here,  mine  own  beloved  one  I 

Let  but  my  hand  her  hand«  the  tender,  feel— • 
The  rerj  shadow  of  her  robe  alone  1 

So  into  life  the  idle  dream  shall  steal  I 

As  glide  from  heaven,  when  least  we  ween. 

The  rosy  hours  of  bliss. 
All  gently  came  the  maid,  unseen  :— 

He  waked  beneath  her  kiss  I 


Thb  Poet  to  his  Fbiemos. 

Friends,  fairer  times  have  been 

(Who  can  deny?)  than  we  ourselves  have  seen ; 

And  an  old  race  of  more  majestic  worth. 

Were  history  silent  on  the  past,  in  sooth, 

A  thousand  stones  would  witness  of  the  truth 

Which  men  disbury  from  the  womb  of  earth. 
Yet  they  are  gone  and  vanish'd.    Time  devours 

The  giant  relies  of  that  race  of  might ; 
We  live,  we  lite  :  To  us  the  breathing  hours. 

Who  lives— is  in  the  right  I 

Suns  are  of  happier  ray 

Than  where,  not  ill,  we  while  our  life  away» 

If  the  far*wandering  traveller  speaks  aright ; 

But  much  which  Nature  bath  to  us  denied 

Hath  not  kind  Art,  the  genial  friend,  supplied. 
And  our  hearts  warm*d  beneath  her  mother-light  I 
Tho'  native  not  beneath  our  winters  keen. 

Or  bays  or  myrtle — ^for  our  mountain-shrines 
And  hardy  brows,  their  lusty  garlands  green 

Weave  the  thick-clustering  vines. 

Well  may  proud  hearts  take  pleasure 

Where  change  four  worlds  their  intermingled  treasure. 

And  Trade's  great  pomp  the  wanderer  may  behold. 

Where  the  rich  Thames  a  thousand  sails  unfurFd 

Or  seek  or  leave — the  market  of  the  world— 
And  throned  in  splendour  sits  the  Earth-god,  Gold. 
But  never,  in  the  mire  of  troubled  streams, 

Sweird  by  wild  torrents  from  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  in  the  still  wave's  mirror,  the  soft  bedims 

Of  hsppy  sunshine  rest. 
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Prouder  and  nor*  eUte 

Then  we  o*  the  Norths  beiide  the  aQ^l*t  gat* 

The, beggar  batking  viewB  eternal  Rome! 

Round  to  his  gaae  bright-awanatDg  beaute  giv«0« 

And,  holy  in  the  heaven^  a  second  heaven* 
The  world's  large  wonder*  hangi  8t  Peler^t  Ooneb 
But  Rome  in  all  her  giory  ib  a  grave. 

The  Past,  that  ghost  of  power*  alone  Is  hert* 
Strew*d  by  the  irreen  Houn,  where  the  yoong  WtrM  waft 

Breathes  all  the  life  that  stirs  1 

Elsewhere  are  nobler  things 

Than  to  our  souls  our  scant  existence  brings ; 

The  Aetu  beneath  the  sun  hath  never  been. 

And  see  we  still  the  great  of  every  age 

Pass  in  their  solemn  silence  from  the  stage» 
As  Time's  vast  drama  shifts  the  phantom  scene* 
Life  but  repeats  itself— all  stale  and  worn  $ 

Sweet  Phantasy  alone  is  young  for  ever; 
What  ne*er  and  nowhere  on  this  earth  b  boin 

Alone  grows  aged  never. 


Evening.    (Frok  a  Picturb.) 

Sink,  shining  god— 4ired  Nature  halts ;  and  parchM 
Earth  needs  the  dews  |  adown  the  welkin  arch'd 

Falter  thy  languid  steeds — 

Sink  in  thy  ocean  halls  I 
Who  beckons  from  the  crystal  waves  unto  thee  ? 
Knows  not  thy  heart  the  smiles  of  love  that  woo  thee)— 

Quicken  the  homeward  steeds  1 
The  sliver  Thetis  calls  I 

Swift  to  her  arms  he  springs !  and  with  the  bridle 
Young  Eros  toys— the  gladdening  steeds  (as  idle 

The  guideless  chariot  rests) 

The  cool  wave  bend  above. 
And  Night,  with  gentle  step  and  melanoholy» 
Breathes  low  through  heaven ;  with  her  comes  Lotf  the  holy- 

Phcebus  the  lover  rests.*- 

Be  all  life  rest  and  love. 


Thb  Lokoino. 

From  out  this  dim  and  gloomy  hollow^ 

Where  hang  the  cold  clonds  heavily, 
Could  I  but  gain  the  clue  to  follow, 

How  blessed  would  the  Journey  be  I 
Aloft  I  see  a  fair  dominion. 

Through  time  and  change  all  vernal  still  f 
Bot  where  the  power,  and  what  the  plnioiii 

To  gain  the  ever-blooming  hill  ? 

Afar  I  hear  their  music  ringing— 
The  lulling  sounds  of  heaven's  repose« 

And  the  light  gMie*  are  downward  hriofting 
The  sweets  of  flowers  the  mountaia  knowi. 

I  see  the  fruits,  all  golden-glowing. 
Beckon  the  glossy  leaves  between* 
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And  o*6r  the  blooms  that  there  are  blowing 
Nor  blight  nor  winter's  wrath  bath  been* 

To  suna  that  shine  for  ever,  jonder, 

0*er  fields  that  fade  not,  sweet  to  flee  I 
The  very  winds  that  there  maj  wander, 

HoW  healing  must  their  hreathiog  be  1 
But  lo,  between  us  rolls  a  river — 

A  death  id  every  biilow  raves ; 
I  feel  the  soul  within  me  shiver 

To  gaze  upon  the  gluomj  waves* 

A  rocking  boat  mine  eyes  discover. 

Bat,  woe  is  me,  the  pilot  fails  I— 
In,  boldly  in— undaunted  over  I 

And  trust  the  life  that  swells  the  sails  I 
Thou  must  helieve,  and  thou  must  venturtp 

In  fearless  faith  thy  safety  dwells ; 
By  miracles  alone  men  enter 

The  glorious  Land  of  Miracles  I 


Thk  Dancb. 

See  how  like  lightest  waves  at  play,  the  airy  dancers  fleet ; 

And  scarcely  feels  the  floor  the  wings  of  those  harmonious  feet. 

Oh,  are  they  flying  shadows  from  their  native  forms  set  free  ? 

Or  phantoms  in  the  fairy  ring  that  summer  moonbeams  see? 

As,  by  the  gentle  zephyr  blown,  some  light  mist  flees  in  air. 

As  skiffii  that  skim  adownthe  tide,  when  silver  waves  are  fair. 

So  sports  the  docile  footstep  to  the  heave  of  that  sweet  measure. 

As  music  wafts  the  form  aloft  at  its  melodious  pleasure. 

Now  breaking  through  the  woven  chain  of  the  entangled  dancOi 

From  where  the  ranks  the  thickest  press,  a  bolder  pair  advance. 

The  path  they  leave  behind  them  lost — wide  opes  the  path  beyond. 

The  way  unU)lds  or  closes  up  as  by  a  magic  wand. 

See  now,  they  vanish  from  the  gaze  in  wild  confusion  blended; 

Ah,  in  sweet  chaos  whirl'd  again,  that  gentle  world  is  ended ! 

No ! — disentangled  glides  the  knot,  the  gay  disorder  ranges— 

The  only  system  ruling  here,  a  grace  that  ever  changes. 

For  aye  destroy*d — for  aye  renew'd,  whirls  on  that  faircreation  ; 

And  yet  one  peaceful  law  can  still  pervade  in  each  mutation. 

And  what  can  to  the  reeling  maze  breathe  harmony  and  vigour. 

And  give  an  order  and  repose  to  every  gliding  figure? 

That  each  a  ruler  to  himself  doth  but  himself  obey. 

Yet  through  the  hurraing  course  still  keeps  his  own  appointed  way. 

What,  would'st  thou  know?  It  is  in  troth  the  Mi«;hty  Melody, 

A  Power  that  reigns  in  every  step,  how  wild  so  e*er  it  be. 

That  with  the  roeaKure  and  the  tune,  as  with  a  golden  rein. 

Can  tame  the  bounding  strength  to  grace,  the  swift  desire  restrain. 

And  comes  thb  world's  wide  harmony  in  vain  upon  thine  ears  ? 

The  stream  of  mu^ic  borne  aloft  from  yonder  choral  spheres  ? 

And  feel'at  thnu  not  the  measure  which  Eternal  Nature  keeps? 

The  whirling  Dance  for  ever  held  in  yonder  azure  deeps  ? 

The  suns  that  wheel  in  varying  maze  ? —  That  muHc  thou  discemest? 

Nu  I  Thou  canst  honour  that  in  sport  which  thou  forgett*st  in  earnest  ? 

NoTK. — This  poem  is  very  charscteristic  of  the  noble  ease  with  which  Schiller 
ofieo  luves  to  surpri>e  the  rc^ader,  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  matter  for 
ihe  loftiest  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  familiar  subjects.  What  can 
be  more  accurate  and  happy  than  the  poet's  description  of  the  national  dance. 
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as  if  saeh  deBcription  were  hie  only  obJecU-Ihe  outpouriiig,  as  it  wer^  of  t 
yoaog  gsllafity  intoxicated  by  the  inusict  and  dizzy  with  the  waltz  ?  Suddenly 
and  imperoeptiblyy  the  reader  finds  himself  elevated  from  a  triTial  soene.  He 
is  borne  npward  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  He  bows  before  the  great 
law  of  the  universe— the  yonng  gallant  is  transformed  into  the  migh^  teaeber; 
and  this  without  one  hard  conceit — ^without  one  touch  of  pedantry.  It  is  bat 
a  flash  of  light;  and  where  glowed  the  playful  picture^  sliines  the  sidema 
moral. 


The  Sharing  of  the  Eaeth. 

**  Take  the  world,**  cried  the  God  from  his  heaven 
To  men — "  for  its  masters  I  mean  tou^ 

**  Earth's  fief  to  your  use  shall  for  ever  be  given* 
So  share  it  like  brothers  between  yon." 

Ho  \  maUf  how  thy  portion  thou  carvestl 
Old  and  young  have  alike  th^  desire ; 

The  HuslMuidman  seizes  the  harvest- 
Through  the  wood  and  the  chase  sweeps  the  Squire. 

The  Merchant  his  warehouse  is  locking— 

The  Abbot  is  choosing  hu  wine- 
Cries  the  Monarchy  the  thoroughfares  Uoekiogt 

"  Every  toll  for  the  passage  is  mine?** 

All  too  late,  when  the  sharing  was  over. 
Comes  the  Poet — He  came  from  afar^-> 

Nothing  left  can  the  laggard  discover. 
Not  an  inch  but  its  owners  there  are. 

<<  Woe  is  me,  is  there  nothing  remaining. 
For  the  son  who  best  loves  thee  alone  I  *' 
Thus  to  Jove  went  his  voice  in  complaining. 
As  he  fell  at  the  Thunderer*s  throne. 

'>  In  the  land  of  the  dreams  if  abiding,'* 

Quoth  the  God — *'  Canst  thou  murmur  at  he. 
Where  wert  Moti,  when  the  Earth  was  dividing  ? 
**  I  WAS,"  said  the  Poet,  **  by  tbbb  I 

««  Mine*eye  by  thy  glory  was  captured — 
Mine  ear  by  thy  music  of  bliss. 
Pardon  him  whom  thy  world  had  enraptured—    . 
He  has  lost  all  possession  in  this !  *' 

««  What  to  do?**  said  the  God—"  Earth  is  given ! 
Field,  forest,  and  market  and  all  !— 
What  say  you  to  quarters  in  Heaven  ? 
We'll  admit  you  whenever  you  call  I  *' 
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BSCOLLEGTIONS  OF  EABLT  EEADINO* 
A  PSTCUOLOQICAL  CURIOSITT  COMMUNICATED  BY  A  CoUNTY  MaOISTBATS. 


Thb  eyest  recorded  in  the  follow- 
'^^S  P^os  16  inexplicable  on  any  of 
the  theories  nsnallj  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  I  am  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  of  an  imagina- 
tiTe  turn  of  mind ;  I  farm  my  own 
land;  I  am  churchwarden  of  our 
parish  ;  fifty  years  of  age,  and  weigh 
fourteen  stone.  My  memory  is  far 
from  good.  There  has  been  no 
instance  of  somnambulism  in  my 
family,  except  during  the  last  Ox- 
ford TacatioDy  when  my  eldest  boy 
was  observed  by  his  mother  walking 
sound  asleep,  but  with  his  eyes  open, 
towards  the  maid- servant's  room.  He 
had  apparently  not  gone  to  bcd^  but 
most  have  fallen  asleep  with  his 
clothes  on.  On  my  wife's  getting  a 
new  maid,  there  was  no  recurrence  of 
Frederick's  complaint;  so  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  consider  that  solitary  in* 
stance  as  a  proof  that  such  a  tend- 
ency is  in  the  family.  I  generally 
sleep  as  if  for  a  wager,  and,  in  short, 
I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  account 
for  the  astonishing  incident  I  am  now 
about  to  narrate.  I  will  begin  with ' 
the  beginning,  and  relate  every  thing 
exactly  as  it  occurred ;  and  then  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  .his  own 
judgment. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  August, 
1842, 1  dined  at  six  o'clock.  I  ate 
two  slices  of  salmon,  three  platefuls  of 
boiled  mutton,  some  veal  curry,  a  leg 
and  wing  of  a  fowl,  (rather  tough,)  a 
little  maccaroni,  and  some  apple 
dumpling.  Abont  a  pint  of  sherry 
iras  all  I  drank ;  besioes  a  tumbler 
or  two  of  Gninness's  porter  with  my 
cheese.  There  were,  at  least,  two 
glasses  of  port  left  in  the  decanter 
about  eight  o'clock  when  I  joined  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  I  sat 
down  in  the  laige  chair  near  the  south 
window,  and  in  a  few  minutes  felt  my 
eyes  gradually  closing  in  spite  of  my 
utmost  efforts  to  keep  them  open.  It 
was  like  taking  a  peep  into  a  ka- 
leidoseope ;  for  in  that  brief  glance 
(while  my  eyes  were  shut)  I  saw  a 
confused  mass  of  bright  and  beautiful 
things—but  of  which  I  could  see 
nothing  very  connectedly— the  frag- 
meots  of  dreams  that  had  been  broken 
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off,  and  now  formed  themselves  into 
very  curious  combinations.  A  slap 
on  the  shoulder  recalled  me  to  my- 
self, and  my  restoration  was  perfected 
by  the  voice  of  my  wife  reminding 
me,  rather  sharply,  that  I  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  family  of  my  good 
friend  our  rector,  who  had  walked 
across  from  the  parsonage  and  had 
been  in  the  room  some  minutes. 
More  pleasant  people  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine;  but  as  I  have  known 
them  all  from  childhood  my  apologies 
were  easilv  made,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  were  all  seated  round  the  tea-table, 
laughing  and  talking  as  usual.  The 
rector  himself  had  joined  us;  and, 
while  the  young  ones  were  dilating  on 
subjects  that  have  very  little  interest 
for  sedate  old  boys  with  sons  and 
daughters  of  twenty-one,  I  entered 
into  a  discussion,  in  an  under  tone,  on 
the  present  state  of  our  parochial 
prospects.  We  discoursed  of  high, 
ways,  poor- rates,  church-rates,  Pusey- 
ism,  dissent,  the  state  of  crime,  the 
distress  of  the  country^  and  the  regis- 
tration court.  I  am  particular  in 
mendoning  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
versation,  in  order  to  show  that  what 
followed  on  that  memorable  evening 
had  no  connexion  with  the  train  of 
thought  to  which  I  had  continued  steady 
all  night.  The  young  ladies  sang—, 
but  the  sweet  tones  of  Emma  M— — 
had  no  effect  in  turning  us  from  the  very 
prosaic  contemplation  in  which  we 
were  engaged.  It  soothed  and  soften- 
ed MS,  perhaps,  without  our  knowing 
it — for  I  even  doubt  whether  we  were 
conscious  that  she  was  at  the  piano; 
but  of  this,  at  all  events,  I  am  sure, 
that  neither  of  us  attended  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  her  performance, 
and  had  no  idea  whether  she  was 
"  wishing  she  was  a  fury/*  or  begging 
some  person  unknown  to  "teach  her 
to  forget."  £mma*s  songs  could 
therefore  have  no  effect,  direct  or 
indirect,  on  the  incidents  of  that 
night.  I  was  told  afterwards  by  one 
of  the  party,  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  argument  about  the  for- 
mation of  a  book  society,  and  that 
considerable  indignation  wasexpressed 
against  a  irorthy  neighbour  of  ours 
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for  haying  protested  agunst  the  ad- 
mtsnon  of  any  of  the  recent  novels* 
He  had  stack  out  holdly  for  the  fine 
old  remanoes  of  the^  ghost  and- dagger 
school — being  of  opinion  that  a  ruined 
town  inhabited  bj  owls  and  yampjres 
was  a  less  dangerous  place  for  young 
ladies  of  a  susceptible  tarn  of  mind« 
than  the  boudoiis  in  Grosvenor 
Square  and  the  masquerades  of  Al- 
macks,  to  which  they  were  admitted 
in  the  fashionable  stdrles  of  the  present 
day*     Bat  all  this^  I  solemnly  declare, 

must    have    passed    while    M 

and  I  were  going  over  the  affairs  of 
the  parishy  as  1  nave  already  stated ; 
for  I  aiii  not  conscious  of  having  heard 
a  syllable  of  the  young  people*s  con- 
versation. About  ten  o*tlock  there 
was  a  universal  calling  for  cloaks  and 
bonnets  i  I  walked  with  the  party  to 
the  foot  of  the  garden  and  let  them 
out  by  the  private  door ;  I  then  took 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  broad  gravel 
wajki  ei^joying  the  efieets  of  the  moon- 
light on  the  stems  of  the  dark  cedars 
near  the  hedge  of  the  orchard ;  and 
after  about  half  an-hour  of  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Times,  I  took  my 
bed  candle  and  walked  quietly  and 
sleepily  to  my  room — and  noi^  corn- 
mences  the  extraordinary  part  of  my 
narrative. 

In  my  dressing-room  is  a  large 
tall-backed  oak  arm-chair^  which  is 
thought  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Gothio  carving  of  Grindliog  Gibbons. 
Though  furnished  with  cushionsi^  and 
nieely  stuflbd  at  the  sides  ana  back, 
it  is  more  looked  upon  as  an  orna- 
mental part  of  the  room  than  as  a 
portion  of  the  furniture.  I  am  not 
aware  df  having  sat  in  it  before ;  but 
on  this  Occasion^  whether  it  had  been 
moved  from  its  usual  position  at  the 
wall^  or  from  some  impulse  for  which 
I  cannot  aceount,  I  sat  down  on  it» 
and,  before  proceeding  to  undress^  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  helmets  and  shields 
with  which  the  arms  of  it  are  orna- 
mented. The  room  is  of  panneled 
oak, .and  is  therefore  very  insuffi- 
blently  lighted  with  a  single  candle; 
and)  moreoven  the  candle. was  at  that 
moment  on  the  dressing  table-near  the 
window^  at  tome  distance  from  where 
I  sat  I  and  it  is  ptebabje  that  fatigue 
and  the  Borabreness  of  the  chamber 
combined  to  throw  me  into  a  sleep ; 
for  I^eau  recollect  nothing  more. 
My  wife». however,  was  .alarmed  by  a 
very  loud  snoring^  and>  on  opemng 
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the  door,  saw  me  in  a  profound  state  of 
repose,  from  which  all  her  efforts  were 
insufficient  t6  ftwake  me»  She  sent 
for  my  two  eldest  girls ;  and,  as  if  I 
had  only  Waited  fof  a  fit  todie&ee,  it 
appears  that  I  began  to  speak  in  a 
clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and  vrithont 
the  slightest  hesitation.  My  daugh- 
ters, for  a  moment,  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  exertion  by  their  sur- 
prise at  my  very  unexpected  proceed- 
ings! but  in  a  few  tnoments  they 
recovered  their  self-pos8esuon«  and 
flying  towards  a  writing-desk*  which 
was  open  on  one  of  the  tables,  they 
took  down,  word  for  word,  th(*  whole 
of  my  oration.  On  seeing  it  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  I  could  not  be  per- 
suaded of  the  reality  of  what  they 
told  me ;  but  I  have  now  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  facts,  as  they  are  stated 
by  all  the  members  of  my  family. 
The  language  has  no  resemblance  to 
my  usual  style  of  composition^  which, 
hitherto>  has  been  strictly  limited  to 
letters  of  business,  and  as  little  of 
them  as  possible  { nor  have  the  f  faoughts 
the  sligntest  connexion  with  my  com- 
mon subjects  of  contemplation  or 
course  of  reading,  which  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  Quarter^  JReciew, 
Blackwood t  Masazine^  and  the  Quar* 
'  ierhf  Journal  of  AgricuUure,  I  read  no 
novels,  and  can't  understand  poetry ; 
but  I  nave  gaioed  two  prizes  for 
turnipsy  and  was  only  beat  hy  Lord 
Spencer  in  the  feeding  of  slieep. 
With  these  few  preliminary  remarks, 
I  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
manuscript  of  my  daughters,  only 
assuring  him  that  they  adhered  most 
Strictly  to  the  very  W-ords  I  used* 
They  have  added  nothing;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  omitted  nothing.  It 
anpears  I  kept  my  eyes  shut  the 
wliole  time.  1  held  forth  my  right 
tftm  at  full  length,  and  began  as 
follows"- 

The  sl&ntiog  rays  of  the  fiut-de- 
clining  sun  illuminated  with  scHnbie 
light  the  shadows  ea^t  by  the  prcgect- 
ihsr  masses  of  the  Appenines  across 
a  deep  mountain  goi^ge,  wtiose  recesses 
were  m(>re  intentoly  darkened  by  the 
groves  of  dark  pine-trees,  interspersed 
with  the  wil4  oaHs,  which  give  such 
an  enchapting  richness  to  the  land- 
scapes of  Italy.  An  eagle,  poised 
high  in  air,  bore  far  up  on  its  Wghi 
and  dazzling  wings  the  faU  glow  of 
sunshine,  and  seemed  like  a  aa^hire 
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fixed  in  tlie  deep  blUe  flrtn^ment 
above,  througb  which  came  faintly, 
one  by  one,  the  pale  stars  of  evcDiDg, 
and  mibgled  ihelr  feeble  light  witn 
the  expinng  glories  Of  the  great  orb 
of  day.  There  i^as  tio  inoyiDg  ob- 
ject to  diversify  the  scene.  Earth 
lay  calm  in  the  now  d^pening  sha- 
dows, and  heayen  looaed  meekly 
down:  a  faintW  whispering  breeze 
played  moumfofly  among  the  cedar 
tops.  It  was  an  evening  fitted  to 
call  forth  the  fondest  aspirations  of 
the  human  hearL  Sudd^iily  the  deep 
silence  was  broken  by  the  rashing  6f    isoft  Sweet  voice  repeated  spveral  times. 
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destroyer ;  but,  with  a  hoarse  crOak, 
the  vtiltnre  darted  his  beak  jnto  the 
maddened  charger's  side,  and  a  mo- 
ment of  fearful  agony  put  an  end  to 
its  woes  for  over. 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  projecting  trunk  of  the 
chestnut,  was  broken  into  deyerd 
pieces  by  the  iihock.  Low  sounds,  ^s 
if  of  a  pereoti  in  a  troubled  dream, 
were  now  heard  to  issue  from  the 
portion  of  it  which  sUll  held  Ibgether; 
bnd  gradually  the  inarticulate  spiiqds 
shaped  themselves  into  words*  and  a 


wheels  over  the  fiinty  road;  And,  emer- 
ging' from  the  |;16omy  depths  of  the 
mountain  ffOrge,  a  carriage  was 
whirled  wtin  resistless  impetuosity. 
The  hotses,  with  wlldly-gazlng  eyes, 
and  manes  floating  on  the  air,,rusned 

forward  uncontrolled  ;  for  the  seat  of    lashes  that  veiled  her  still  closed  eyes 
the  driver  was  empty,  and  the  r^ihs     were  black  and  glossy  as  the  raven  b 


'*  Giannetta  1  Giannetta  I  wiiere  art 
thou?**  The  fair  sufierer  seemed 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her 
long  raven  black  hair  lay  in  wild 
clusters  over  her  pallid  cheeks,  like 
night  upon  s^  li)y ;   and  the   silken 
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hnog  in  tangled  masses  about  their 
feet.  Piercing  the  heavy  sounds  of 
the  chariot  wheels,  and  audible  above 
the  thnnderihg  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
re-echoed  fVom  the  granite  sides  of  the 
pass  through  which  they  were  hurry- 
ing,  rose  a  faint  scream — a  white 
handJterchief  was  visibly  waved,  to 
and  fro  from  the  window,  as  if  in- 
tended for  a  signal  of  distress— but 
the  screams  grew  gradually  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
handkerchief  was  withdrawn*  Mean- 
time the  four  terrified  horses  con- 
tinued their  careei*,  till  at  a  windin|^ 
of  the  valley  they  dashed  against  a 
chestDOt  tree,  which  fortunately  de- 
tached it  from  the  tr&ccs,  and  left  the 
infuriated  animals  lb  plunge  their 
desperate  wat  adowh  the  steep  sides 
of  the  precipice  that  formed  one 
boundary  of  toe  narrow  road.  Crash- 
ing through  bushes  ih  their  fall,  and 
rebounding  from  rock  to  rock,  the 
noble  steeds  struggled  madly  to  dash 
their  feet  into  the  soil  and  stop  their 
dovmi^ard  course — but  all  in  vain. 
^Ith  nestrils  wide  distended,  and 
blood  pouring  from  every  limb,  they 
toiled  and  wrestled  with  their  face. 
The  deep  abyss  swallowed  them  up  ^ 
and  ^be  wild  vulture,  scenting  bis 
carrion  from  a&ur^  floated  madly  oown- 
ward  from  tfie  topmost  peak  of  thfs 
mountain,  fnona  which  he  had  been  a 
spectator  qf  their  jEate.  ^  His  t^onp 
were  fix^d  in  the  sml  auivcrinf  fla^ 
of  oiie  of  the  horses,  which  turned  its 
dyings  eyes  in  terror  on  its  ruthless 


wing.  Her  slim  and  graceful  ISgure 
was  enveloped  m  a  mantle  of  black 
Genoa  velvet  of  the  richest  texture  ; 
and  her  elegantly- formed  fppt  was  pro- 
tected b^  richlv-coloured  silk  stockings 
and  white  satm  shoes.  "  Qiannettar 
she  said,  "art  thou  killed?"  but  no 
answer  was  returned.  She  opened 
her  eyes  timidly,  as  if  afraid  to  disco- 
ver the  full  misery  of  her  situation ; 
and  closed  them  again,  convulsively 
exclaiming — "  Holy  Virgin  I  I  ain 
alone,"  4^fter  a  few  minutes*  relapse 
into  her  former  state,  she  rapidly 
sprang  tip,  leapt  down  from  the  jseat, 
and  gazed  round  her.  Night  h^d  he- 
gun  siiddenly  to  close  in ;  aha  in  ihe 
distance  the  low  growl  of  an.  advan- 
cing thunder-storm  was  beards  The 
landscape  had  oeconie  more  shadowy 
beneath  the  approaching  tempest,  4U|i 
the  depths  of.  the  ravine,  over  which 
she  was  standing,  were  from  tiinp  to 
time  iiluihinated  by  fitful  flashes  of  th(9 
electric  fluid.  "  Holy  molWl  what 
a  fearful  night  1"  exclaimed  f  pdoriua* 
clasping  her  hands :  '*  but  Giannetta 
and  Pardomo  are  ^u^e  to  pursue  the 
carriage :  they  will  follow  the  course 
the  wild  horses  ran  aloxjg,  and  will 
overtake  me  ere  It  he  quite  dark.  I 
will  go  and  meet  theih. 

bianheita  was  the  wutihg-woxn;»a 
of  Fedorina,  and  Pardomo  was  her 
male,  attendant.  At  the  vitkgo  in 
which  thev  b^d  stopped  to  ch^nf e 
horses,  whue  the  domestics  were  hii^y 
in  hurrying  the  people  of  the  inn,  the 
chargers,  who  had  not  yet  been  loosed 
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from  their  hameu,  had  been  alarmed 
b^  some  cause  or  other^  and  had 
galloped  forward  till  arrested  in  the 
drMoful  manner  we  haTe  described. 

Fedorinay  wrapping  her  mantle 
closely  ronnd  her,  and  taking  in  her 
hand  a  small  bundle  of  wearing  ap« 
parely  started  forward;  bat  in  the 
darkness  of  the  nighty  and  the  agita* 
tion  of  her  spirits,  she  proceeded  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  which 
she  intended^  and  struned  her  eyes 
amid  the  increasing  darkness  in  look- 
ing for  her  attendants*  She  paused 
e?erj  now  and  then  to  listen,  bat 
nothing  met  her  ear  but  the  distant 
booming  of  the  thnnder  among  the 
hills,  and  the  wild  rush  of  the  wind. 
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<'  I  am  Fedorina*  the  daughter  of 
the  Count  Viterbo.** 

**  Mysterious  Heayen  1*'  replied  the 
dying  man :  **  and  doest  thoa  not  rc» 
cognize  me,  lady?  Theobaldo,  the 
monk— -the  confessor  of  thy  lady 
mother?  Oh!'*-— Here  some  pang 
seemed  to  overcome  him,  bat  whether 
from  mental  or  bodily  aufferiog  it  was 
impossible  to  say. 

**  Rememberest  thoa  not  the  Bsroa 
di  Bimdello  ?"  eontinaed  the  hermit, 
too  ill  to  obeerre  the  atari  with  which 
the  name  was  receiTod  by  the  listening 
auditor.  <<  When  death  had  diaaoived 
your  mother*s  marriage  with  the  Connt 
Yiterbo*  the  noblest  of  the  land  coo- 
tended  for  her  favoar.  She  refdsed 
which,  in  fits  and  starts,  made  itself    the  most  tempting  offers,  and  poared 


heard  among  the  pines.  Fatigue  at 
last  combined  with  terror  and  anxiety 
to  exhaust  her  strength.  She  was 
just  on  the  point  of  resigning  herself 
to  her  fate  in  despair,  when,  through 
a  deep  vista  of  the  mountain-path, 
she  saw  a  light.  Hope  renewed  her 
strength,  and  she  hurried  forward, 
muttering  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
her  patron  saint,  and  sank  exhausted 
on  the  threshold  of  a  hermitage.  It 
was  a  narrow  cell,  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  its  rude  recesses  were 


her  whole  affection  on  the  young 
Baron  di  Bimdello.'* 

<*  My  mother!*'  exclaimed  Fedori* 
na:  "impossible!'* 

"  He  resisted  her  offers ;  he  de- 
spised the  rank  and  wealth  she  was 
able  and  willing  to  bestow  on  him,  for 
his  affections  were  otherwise  engaged, 
though  I  know  not  the  object  of  his 
love." 

Fedorina  breathed  more  freely,  and 
raised  her  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

**  But  his  coldness  only  added  fresh 


illumined  by  the  trembling  light  of    impetuosity  to   the   passion  of  the 


one  solitary  taper.  A  crudfix  stood 
against  the  wall,  and  Fedorina  was 
creeping  towards  it  to  tell  her  beads, 
when,  on  a  small  table  near  the  candle, 
she  discovered  a  rosary  and  an  illumi- 
nated blaek-letter  missal.  Joyfully 
she  gazed  on  the  hallowed  objects, 
when  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a 
▼oiee  which  proceeded  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell,  to  which  the  light 
could  not  penetrate.  She  half  raised 
herself  to  listen,  and  canght  indistinct- 
ly the  following  words : — "  Stranger, 
whoever  thou  art,  approach,  and  hear 
the  last  words  of  Father  Geronymo.*' 


Countess  Viterbo.  She  gave  way  to 
the  nngovemable  fuiy  of  her  love^ 
and  •' Here  the  voice  of  the  her- 
mit died  away. 

<*  And  what  ?  Oh,  keep  me  not  in 
suspense  !*'ezclaimed  Fedorina : "  what 
did  she  do?" 

**  I  know  not,'*  continned  the  her- 
mit after  a  pause ;  **  I  knew  that  her 
temper  was  inexorable*  and  I  pressed 
her  to  be  more  open  in  her  revelationa, 
but  she  guarded  her  secret  even  at  the 
confessional.  At  last,  a  year  ago*  the 
young  Baron  di  Bimdello  suddenly 


disappeared.  A  woman  whose  love 
There  was  something  in  the  tones  of  has  been  spumed  is  capable  of  any 
the  voice  that  did  not  seem  altogether     extent  of  craelty  in  her  rsTenge. 


unknown  to  her.  She  slipt  noiselessly 
to  the  spot  from  which  the  vmce  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  a  low  pallet  on  the 
ground  she  recognized  a  human 
figure  in  the  extremity  of  weakness. 

**  Father,"  she  sud,  **  can  a  helpless 
female  be  of  any  nse  to  yon  in  your 
sad  conation  ?" 

''Hat  that  voice  r*  exclaimed  the 
hermit:  «say — say,  who  art  then? 
speaki  Ihavebntafewminotes  to  live." 


«  Blessed  St  Antonio  1 "  cried  Fe- 
dorina, ''what  dost  then  think  was 
his  fate  P*' 

''  She  had  a  castle  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country ;  strange  ramonrs  got 
abroad  of  troops  of  horsemen,  in  the 
countes8*s  livery,  being  seen  on  the 
borders  of  her  Appenine  eatatea.  I 
left  Viterbo  in  hopes  of  diacovering 
his  prison,  if  he  is  indeed  imprisoned; 
bnt  all  my  enqoiries  are  Tain.    From 
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ererj  thing  I  can  hear,  I  fear  the 
worst,  and  that  ahe  has  "— 

«'  Oh,  say  on— teil  me  all  I  **  ex- 
cijLtnied  Fedorina»  clasping  her  hands: 
**  let  me  know  the  worst.  You  think 
abe— -oh,  I  tremble  to  say  the  word- 
she  murd bnt  no  I  no  I  she  cannot 

iuLYB  been  so  base."  She  kneeled  be- 
alde  the  pallet  of  the  hermit,  and  urged 
him  to  finish  his  eventful  story,  but 
her  attempts  were  useless.  The 
exertion  had  been  too  much  for  his 
streDgth,  and  alter,  a  few  feeble  efforts 
to  clear  hia  throat,  he  laid  his  head 
baek  on  his  pillow,  and  after  three 
load  groans  expired.  Exhausted  bv 
all  she  had  undergone,  Fedorina  fell 
senaeleas  on  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
Lfoud  thunder  roared  around;  lurid 
flaahes  of  lightning  glanced  fitfcdly 
across  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the  roof. 
The  taper  was  burned  out,  and  when 
cooseiodaness  returned  to  the  hapless 
maiden,  she  was  in  impenetrid>le  dark- 
nessy  while  the  elemental  war  seemed 
to  shake  the  old  hermitage  to  its  foun- 


The  grey  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
broke  on  the  disturbed  slumbers  of 
the  terrified  Fedorina.  The  light, 
ieebly  struggling  through  the  still 
stormy  dond^  cast  a  dismal  hue  on 
the  interior  of  the  cave.  She  waken- 
ed«  and  for  a  time  was  unconscious  of 
her  position ;  bnt  the  Jagged  walls,  the 
oaken  crucifix,  the  table  and  the 
rosary,  recalled  her  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 
She  gazed  on  the  features  of  the  her* 
mit  as  he  lay  in  a  state  of  calm  which 
she  found  it  difficult  to  believe  to  be 
indeed  death,  and  not  a  profound 
sleep,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her 
as  she  thought  on  the  utter  loneliness 
of  her  situation.  Nor  was  the  infor- 
mation the  dying  father  Geronymo 
had  contributed,  fitted  to  soothe  her 
agitated  mind^-a  murder,  and  of  such 
a  dmdful  nature — ^to  be  perpetrated 
by  a  female  hand,  and  that  hand  her 
mother^a!  'Twas  almost  too  much  for 
her  reason  to  support ;  but  in  reliance 
on  the  asnstance  of  St  Antonio,  and 
the  purity  of  her  own  heart,  she  de- 
termined to  condnne  the  pursuit  which 
the  hermit  had  begun^  and  penetrate 
the  myatery  that  shrouded  the  young 
baron  s  fate.  Brought  up  together 
from  infancy — for  Bimdello  was  the 
ward  of  her  father^— it  is  not  surpri- 
sing that  their  hearts  were  united  iu  a 
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mutual  fiame.  Formed  with  every 
grace  of  body,  and  endowed  with 
every  ornament  of  mind,  the  youth- 
ful lovers  adored  each  other,  and  were 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  be- 
held them.  The  death  of  the  Count 
Viterbo  interrupted  their  dreams  of 
happiness.  The  Countess  interposed 
her  power  ;^  and  in  the  agony  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  Fedorina,  who  was  en- 
dowed with  the  immense  possessions 
of  her  aunt,  left  the  paternal  home 
which  had  been  the  witness  of  her 
happiest  years — of  her  opening  affec- 
tions—and of  theur  untimely  blight; 
and,  accompanied  solely  by  the  domes- 
tics we  have  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  tale,  had  begun 
her  journey  to  one  of  her  largest  pro- 
perties in  the  vicbity  of  Lombardy. 
The  meeting  with  the  hermit,  whom 
she  recognised  as  having  for  many 
years  been  the  confessor  at  her  fa- 
ther's castie,  turned  the  tide  of  her 
thoughts  into  other  channels.  She 
had  loved  her  father — she  had  feared 
her  mother— and  now  rose  in  her 
heart  the  determination  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  her  lover ;  if,  as  her 
fears  too  vividly  suggested  to  her,  the 
dagger  of  her  imperious  mother  waa 
actually  steeped  in  Birndello's  blood. 
As  she  revolved  her  future  plans,  her 
self-reliance  gradually  returned,  and 
ere  the  sun  had  reached  his  mid-day 
throne,  and  poured  a  flood  of  splen- 
dour over  the  landscape,  freshened  by 
the  storms  of  the  night,  she  had  taken 
her  resolution.  She  doffed  her  fe- 
minine apparel,  and  encased  her  de- 
licate form  in  the  rough  serge  dress 
and  coarse  garments  of  father  Ger- 
onymo. With  careful  hands  she  dug 
a  grave  for  his  inanimate  renuuns  at 
the  side  of  the  hermitage,  and  with 
some  difficulty  conveyed  his  attenua- 
ted corse  to  its  last  resting-place* 
With  tears  and  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  his  spirit,  she  spread  the  earth  upon 
his  tomb,  and  then  returned  to  the 
cave  to  meditate  on  what  he  had  told 
her  ere  he  died.  A  spring  which 
murmured  at  one  side  of  her  dwelling- 
place,  supplied  her  with  its  liquid 
beverage,  and  in  a  small  cupboard  she 
discovered  a  copious  supply  of  bread 
and  vegetables,  along  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  common 
cheese  of  tnat  neighbourhood.  These 
provisions  had  probably  been  laid  in 
by  the  provident  cares  of  the  hermit 
before  his  illness,  or  had  been  sup- 
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plied  by  U^6  piety  and  charity  of  the 
BijirrQUD^mff  peasf^Rts.  |towe?er  it 
wf^f  she  thaqkttd  St  Antonio  for 
tl^e  fi[ift,  and  ^te  of  ((^e  bounties  of 
proTideopo  witb  fi  gr<(tipful  miqd.  |le- 
ffie^hed  by  her  meal|  {s^e  lifted  (he 
guitar  witb  whic^  th^  h^rait  appear- 
ed tQ  have  soothed  his  solitudej  and 
touching  its  strings  in  the  most  me- 
lai^eholy  manner,  she  sapg  in  a  voip^ 
of  ^qmtp  swcietness  the  fpUqwing 


"  when  through  the  purple  depths  of  air, 

^be  oce«i*8  roUitig  wave, 
'FatDpestuoati  sorroWi  dooin'd  to  care, 
9<o  rise  in  hope,  in  grief  to  dare^ 

Antonio  save  I  Antonio  lavo ! 

.  '5  Wheo  Ippor  in  it?  ipirky  g|ooni| 
Uouse<^  the  soul  to  cheer| 
Par^s  from  the  wonder  of  it^  doom- 
chines  like  a  sunbeam  on  its  tomb^> 
An^nio  hear !  Antonio  hear ! 

*'  Oh  1  when  the  spirit  wildly  firse^ 

Where  hatred's  lute  is  dnmb, 
Shrinks  from  the  misery  to  be* 
And  Uk#  ^  dore  retnnvs  to  thee — 
Antpnip  comp  I  Antonio  coma  1" 

The  last  notes  had  scarcely  died 
away,  when  her  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave.  The  guitar  was  immediately 
laid  aside— the  hood  of  the  mantle 
drawn  close  forward  over  her  fiice ; 
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^  '*  Then  'ti^  easjr  io^?e  the^  direc- 
tions how  to  find  It.  At  two  hundred 
yards'  dist^ncp  in  th9  woodj  thoo  wilt 
dispQTpr  a  waterfall  —  aseend  the 
stream  ibr  half-a-mile>  and  in  a  moun- 
tain gorge  on  the  left,  the  castle  gates 
irill  be  befqre  tbee.*' 

«  But  wherefore  41a  I  req^red  ?— 
I  seldom  leave  niy  home — I  am  on- 
iised  to  such  pzertion." 

^<  'Twill  do  thee  good,  holy  father ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  enquire  at  the  battery 
hatch  for  Pietro  ManzonI,  thou  will 
QQt  be  displeased  with  thine  entertain- 
ment-—faU  not  at  the  hour  I  have 
mentioned,  for  g^at  events  depend  <m 
thy  punctuality.  As  for  moj  I  hate 
blood  flowing  without  the  blessing  of 
the  priest." 

'*  Blood  I  Qracious  Madonna  of 
Misereeordia!"  exclaimed  Fedorina— 
but  checking  herself,  she  added  in  her 
assumed  Toiee,  "  Be  it  so,  my  son-* 
I  will  not  fail  thee-ffareveil,  and 
benedioite  V 

f  Fare  thee  well,  my  good  Cr^nof' 
mo,"  replied  the  huntsman,  not  heed- 
ing her  agitation,  and  retired  firom  the 
eaTe. 

'<  Blood  I  blood  r*  she  repealed  to 
herself  when  again  left  aloiie^-.*«  holy 
Antonio,  for  what  trials  am  I  reeerr* 
ed  ?  •  My  visiter  looks  fierce  and  bold 
but  not  emel— Oh  I  what  is  the  boai- 


and  she  bad  only  time  to  seat  herself    ness  for  which  I  am  required?  And 


in  a  dark  part  of  the  g^rotto,  when  the 
intruder  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  dark- 
eyed  man,  dressed  as  a  huntsman ;  his 
snort  sword  at  his  side,  and  carbine 
swung  oyer  his  shoulder,  showed  that 
he  Was  armed  in  defence  of  his  mas- 
ter's game. 

**  Give  yon  good-day,"  he  said  to 
the  fictitious  hehnlt,  lifting  his  large 
broad -brimmed  hat  for  a  moment — 
*'  I  expected  to  see  thee  as  usual  at 
the  mouth  of  the  caTc.*' 

Fedprtna  made  some  indistinct  an- 
swer in  a  feigned  voice,  in  which 
*'age"  and  "sickness**  were  the 
only  words  that  seemed  to  have  been 
perceived. 

"  Illness  1*'  said  the  man  ;  "  by  our 
Lady  of  Grief,  'tis  a  pity  thdu*rt  ill  at 
the  present  Ume,  just  when  thy  ^ostly 
nelp  is  most  needed.*' 

«» tn  what  way  can  I  be  useful?** 
enquired  Fedorina. 

"  Come  to  the  castle  as  the  bell 

Strikes  seven  to-night — ^but  stay,  thou 
last   never   visited  the  castle ^hast 

Ihou  ?»• 

Fedorina  answered  in  the  negative. 


bow  am  I  to  coinfort  myself  ?**  Tlxese 
meditatipns  occupied  her  till  it  was 
time  to  proceed  on  her  jonmey  ]  and, 
breathing  a  prpiyer  for  the  aasiitaDee 
of  6t  Antonio  and  all  sainte,  siie 
seixed  the  walking^staff  of  the  deceas- 
ed fother  Geronymo,  and  walked 
tremblingly  from  her  oelL  She  di- 
rected her  course  as  she  had  ben 
instructed  by  the  huntsman*  and  fol- 
lowing the  small  brook  upwards,  she 
arrived  in  a  short  time  at  the  eastle 
gates.  It  seemed  an  old  boildiog, 
%hich  had  been  saifesed  in  many  ^aees 
to  go  to  dooay.  Tlie  tnnets  were 
grey  with  age,  the  moat  of  the  draw- 
bridge was  diy,  and  tiwongh  tiie  iron 
railings  she  saw  that  tiM  ootwaid 
courtyard  was  covered  with  grvs. 
Bvery  thing  anmnd  her  gaven  the 
appearance  pf  desertion  and  deaola- 
tioti  s  and  it  was  eply  wiun  dm  saw  an 
aged  porter  advance  tewa^ds  Ae  gate 
With  a  bunch  of  massive  keys  at  his 
girdle,  in  answer  to  her  mmmetia,  that 
ihe  could  persuade  iietw]ftfae«aiMion 
was  inhabited. 
f  Holy  father  I  **  said  the  porter. 
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Uirowing  Gifea  the  vick9f> "  it  rejoices        ''  What  task  i^  mine  ?"  a^ked  Fedo- 


me  to  see  jfou  in  thU  castle,  ^hich  for 
so  DiaDj  years  has  been  unbleft  with 
9  reyerend  yisiter." 

'*  Is  there  then  no  holy  man  in  this 
house?"  enquired  Fedorina. 

•«  None — for  I  can't  believe" — here 
the  porterpaused^  and  looked  anxious- 
ly round  to  see  that  no  one  could 
overhear  him  —  '^  I  cannot  believe 
that  Father  Anselmo  i9a  son  of  Mother 
ghurch/' 

'  *«  No!  he  lives  here?— vhy  then 
^m  I  sent  for  ?" 

«*  That  you  will  learn  erelong— 
but  for  this  Father  4nselmo  I  have  my 
suspicions/'  added  the  porter,  leading 
the  waj  under  a  low  archway.  "  His 
hand»  I  take  it,  is  readier  for  his  sword- 
haudle  than  bif  breviary ;  his  only 
crucifix  is  the  hilt  of  his  dagger— a 
fearful  man,  ^  fearful  man!  The 
porter  would  apparently  have  gfone  on 
in  his  commupicaUons,  if  he  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  a  yoicp  in  the  dark 
passage  into  ^bich  they  had  entered. 

"  Babblipg  fool!"  it  said,  *'  con- 
duct the  priest  where  thou  ^rt  order- 
ed, and  be  silent.'* 

«'  Ha !  pardon,  holy  fj^ther,  ffood 
Father  Awsplmo— I  was  l)ut  telliDg 
this  holy  man  th^f— thjit— the  night 
iraa  cold."  , 

Another  indignant  exclamation  of 
*«  fool"  was  thf3  only  reply  to  the  ter- 
rified old  man's  pfevarication,  and  the 
cowled  igure  of  a  tal}  dark  man  ^t^ljii- 
ed  hurri^y  past  the  pair. 

<«  I  am  a  dead  mftn,"  sai4  the  old 
porter—"  that  was  Father  AnsetinQ— 
be  beard  what  I  said.  Qh  |  |  ^|n  a 
dead  man  I " 

**  Fear  npt,"  s^id  Fedorin^,  wishing 
to  oomfoft  j)er  companipUi  althougn 
greatly  alarmed  hefself— **  Nq  evil 
will  befall  you  pm  the  enmity  of  a 
holy  priest." 

**  Of  an  incarnate  fiend,"  replied 
t)ie  porter  in  ^  low  tpp®— *"d  con- 
tinued bis  way  without  uttering  an- 
other word« 

"  Whith|»v  dp  ypu  gmde  j^e  T  en- 
quUed  Fedoripitt  who  perceivpd  tbt^t 


rlna  anxiously. 

•*  That  in  truth  I  know  pot/'  said 
the  porter,  "  but  'twill  be  a  short 
sbrin,  I  guess ;  for  the  voice  of  Father 
Ansoimo  portended  mischief  pear. 
But  here  is  the  gate,"  he  added,  tak- 
ing one  of  the  keys  and  applying  it  to 
4n  immepse  iron-bound  door  Ip  the 
centre  of  the  tower.  "  Descend  forty 
steps,  and  you  will  fipd  yourself  in  a 
gallery — gp  boldly  forward  with  this 
lantern  in  your  hand,  and  return  to 
me  here." 

Fedorina  took  the  lantern,  and 
breathing  an  orison  to  her  guerdian 
protectors,  she  began  to  descend  the 
steps.  Tbe  walls  were  damp  with 
dew,  and,  as  she  descended  deeper, 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  increased. 
Toads,  newts,  and  venopious  reptiles, 
awakened  at  the  light,  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed;  and  bats  flew 
round  and  round  {n  incredible  num- 
bers, gibbering  and  screaming  as  they 
rushed  out  from  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  subterranean  caverns.  Fedorina^ 
nevertheless,  boldly  nuraued  her  way, 
^d  was  startled  wnen  she  heard  a 
feeble  voice  issuing  from  the  corner  of 
the  ^ungeon,  apd  sayingi 

"  Tempt  me  no  more,  base  woman 
.-.your  threats  pnd  promises  are  equal- 
ly in  vain  I  But  ha  I  what  is  this— 
you  have  sen|  me  a  priest ;  then  I  know 
that  you  have  relented  at  last,  and  aft 
going  to  let  death  put  an  end  to  my 
sufferings.  We}pome,  holy  man!  I 
nail  your  coming  as  a  harbinger  of  a 
release  from  pain  I " 
.  **  And  art  thou  prepared  to  die  ?" 
^aid  Fedorina,  lifting  her  lantern  so 
as  to  throw  thp  light  op  the  counte- 
nance of  the  prisoner.  A  face  met  her 
view,  squalid  and  pale — the  eyes  were 
glaring,  and  the  cneeks  attenuated  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  thinness ;  long 
p^asses  of  hair  fell  over  thp  counte- 
nance, and  mingled  with  the  clotted 
beard  that  rolled  over  the  breast.  It 
was  a  dreadful  Bight»  and  Fpdorina 
shuddered  as  she  looked^ 

««  Prepared  to  die  ?  **    replied  the 


t|^*liad  poiTiefl^  tbe  maip  body  of    priaoner";  "  seest  thou  my  face  ?  this 
the  castle,  and  were  y«|il"Djr  tP^aJ^^*     dungeon?  this  wasted  body?   these 


a  derk  towwic^whicli  the  upper  ppr- 
tloa  we»  in  rnioSf  ^  ^  qyergrown 
with  iTf. 

M  To  the  donjAp  pells/'  replied  the 
porter.  'U  wiU  wa^  for  thee  at  ^he 
dcKMV  and  copdpct  thee  out  again  to 
ber  wjiefi  thy  tas(L  is  done.'' 


miserable  eyps  ?  (ind  psk  me  if  \  am 
prepared  to  live*  Oh,  had  it  not  been 
for  qpe  prpTftiliPf  wish,  pne  absorbing, 
bumiPiff  gvermasteripg  desire,  these 
follows  sjiopldlopg  agohave  re-echoed 
poy  last  sighs !  It  is  revenge!  the  one 
gplitteriny  hope  th^t  hai»  cheered  pie 
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tbrough  all  the  conntless  ages  during 
which  1  have  been  immured.  Re- 
venue I  the  feast  of  gods! — ^ha,  hat 
ha!** — axkd,  in  a  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment, theprboner  threw  himself  back 
on  the  ground,  from  which  he  had 
half  arisen.  Fedorina  was  shocked 
and  terrified. 

**  Calm  yourself,  my  son/'  she  said 
soothingly;  for  she  feared  that  in- 
sanity was  mixed  with  the  vehemence 
of  the  prisoner's  words.  **  You  should 
bankh  such  sinful  thoughts.  You 
know  not  at  what  hour  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  die.** 

**  Hear  me,  holy  father!  ere  you 
ask  me  to  be  calm.  I  loved  and  was 
beloved  by  the  fairest,  the  noblest,  the 
purest ;  but  hush  1  of  that  dread  secret 
let  me  say  no  more.  Sufficient  that  I 
was  deceived — that  in  absence  she 
forgot  me — that  she  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  another — that  at  the  altar, 
in  vowing  herself  to  another,  she 
trampled  on  her  truth  and  on  my 
soul!  Yes!  my  soul  withered  from 
the  hour  I  heard  of  her  apostasy ;  and 
even  from  this  wretched  prison — with 
these  emaciated  hands  held  up — with 
this  trembling  voice,  I  curse  her  1 — 
Ah !  no,  no !  I  curse  her  not.  Holy 
father  I  hast  thou  no  balm  for  a  tor- 
tured heart  like  mine  ?  She  was  de- 
ceived!—she  was  not  false;  and  her 
foes  and  mine  shall  not  tear  from  me 
the  last  consolation  that  remains — the 
belief  that  she  loves  me  still." 

Fedorina  was  afflicted  with  the 
agony  of  the  prisoner's  grief,  and  re- 
mained silent  when  he  had  ceased  to 
speak. 

"  Sir  priest,"  said  a  harsh  voice  in 
a  whisper  at  her  ear,  *'  methinks  thou 
art  slow  in  executing  thy  task.  Take 
his  confession — shrive  him,  and  be- 
gone." 

Fedorina  looked  at  the  person  who 
addressed  her.  It  was  a  tall  figure, 
enveloped  in  sable  garments,  and 
deeply  veiled. 

"  Who  art  thou?'*  enquired  Fe- 
dorina, **  and  how  did*8t  thou  gain 
admission  to  this  cell  ?" 

"  Answer  me  not,  caitiff,  but  finish 
thy  office.     Hath  he  confessed  ?*' 

"  What  whispers  are  those  in  the 
dark,**  exclumed  the  prisoner,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow.  *'  I  thought  I 
heard  the  mntterings  of  the  tigress  be- 
fore her  spring.  Is  it  thou,  wretch^' 
edest  of  women?  Leave  me,  I  tell 
thee.    Thy  presence  is  more  pesti- 
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lendal  than  the  slimy  and  creeping 
things  that  crawl  over  my  eoncfa. 
Away!  I  defy  thee  I*' 

**  Thou  knowest  not  the  fate  that 
awaits  thee,  if  my  last  efforts  to  save 
thee  are  refused.  How  sayeat  thou — 
wealth,  boundless  as  wish  can  claim — 
rank  that  may  satisfy  the  most  ambi- 
tious—and love  that  ahall  never  know 
diminution  ? — or,  a  lingering  death  in 
this  lone  dungeon,  ntdesa,  indeed,  it 
be  exchanged  for  the  tortniing'  rack  ? 
Choose!*' 

**  Caresses  from  hands  dripping 
with  blood? — kisses  from  lips  polluted 
with  sin  ?  Away  I  give  me  the  rack, 
and  leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts !  ** — 
screamed  the  prisoner,  clenching  his 
withered  hand. 

««  Then— to  thine  office,  priest !  '* 
said  the  veiled  stranger,  **  and  viut 
me  in  the  dark  chamber  when  thy 
work  is  done.'*  And  casting  a  scow 
on  the  unhappy  victim  of  her  cruelty, 
she  rapidly  retired. 

Fedorina  applied  herself  as  well  as 
she  was  able  in  her  assumed  character 
to  comfort  the  afflicted  man ;  but  his 
efforts  had  been  too  much  for  his 
strength,  and  he  rested  apparently 
unconscious  of  her  presence.  She 
was  about  to  retire,  when  suddenly, 
by  a  great  effort,  raising  himself,  ho 
said— 

**  Father,  take  this  paper.  In  it  is 
written  my  story.  If  thou  suoceedest 
in  escaping  from  this  dreadful  plaee» 
make  my  misfortune  known.  Leave 
me— leave  me  now;  and,  if  I  live, 
return!" 

Fedorina  took  the  packet,  and  plaeed 
it  in  a  fold  of  her  dress.  The  voice 
of  the  old  porter  was  now  heard,  im- 
patiently calling  herfirom  the  top  of 
the  winding  stair,  and,  with  a  prayer 
for  the  prisoner*s  repose,  she  left  him. 
When  she  emerged  into  the  open  air, 
the  night  had  already  closed  in— the 
porter,  muttering  some  words  about 
having  been  left  waiting  too  long  in 
the  cold,  led  the  way  to  another  qaad- 
rangle  of  the  castle,  and  pointing  lo  a 
distant  wing  of  the  bmlding,  bade  her 
god- speed,  and  left  her.  Aa  she 
advanced  to  the  entrance,  she  was  as- 
tonished by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  same  mysteriously-drmed  figure 
she  had  seen  in  the  arebway  as  she 
first  oame,  and  whom  the  porter  had 
described  to  her  aa  Father  Ansrimo. 

*<  Take  heed  of  what  yon.  hear  in 
the  dark  chamber,*'  be  mdf  as  he 
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flitted  by ;  "  but*  as  you  value  your 
]ife»  take  no  notice.*' 

Before  Fedorina  had  time  to  ob- 
eerre  hiniy  he  was  gone.  She  went 
forwardf  andt  on  pushing  open  a  low 
door^  she  found  herself  in  a  large 
oaken  lialU  which  was  as  dark  as  the 
dungeon  she  had  just  left* 

««  Come  hither^  sir  priest,**  said  the 
same  imperious  voice  that  had  held 
such  strange  colloquy  with  the  prison- 
er* **  Has  your  penitent  made  up  his 
mind  to  die?*" 

<*  Bladam***  said  Fedorina  in  a 
trembling  voices  and  even  in  the  dark- 
ness  pulling  forward  the  hood  of  her 
mantle,  so  as  to  hide  her  countenance 
entirely}  ''  he  is  a  bold-spirited,  and 
a  desperate  man." 

**  Has  he  told  thee  no  secret  ? — how 
he  was  cheated  in  his  love,  and  how 
he  rejects  the  advances  of  a  noble  lady 
who  is  dying  to  be  his  bride  ?** 

**  Nought  did  he  say  on  such  a  sub- 
ject beyond  what  you  heard  with  your 
own  ears;  he  seems  influenced  with 
anger  against  some  one  whom  he  did 
not  name.*' 

^  'Twas  me  1  I  know  he  hates  me ; 
and  it  rejoioes  my  heart  to  know  that 
I  have  him  in  my  power !  Yes,  Bim- 
dcAiol  Hal  foolish  priest^  the  lan- 
tern has  fidlen  from  thy  hand.  Art 
thou  unwell?  What  ails  thee? — 
Speak  I" 

Fedorina  with  difficulty  commanded 
herself  sufficiently  to  resist  an  inclina- 
tion to  faint. 

<*  Yes  1  *'  continued  the  haughty 
dame ;  *'  he  shall  dearly  rue  having 
preferred  the  unripecharmsof  a  paltry 
girl  to  the  hand  of  the  Countess  Vi- 
terbol*' 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  her  mother 
that  Fedorina  stood  I  She  trembled 
in  every  limb ;  yet,  at  the  bottom  of 
all  her  grief  and  all  her  terror,  lurked 
a  ray  of  hope»  a  spark  of  rejoicing  I 
She  knew  that  Bimdello  livedo  and 
thai  he  loved  her  I 

«*  Thou  speakest  not,  sir  priest! 
Answer  mel  Did  Bimdello  give  no 
sign  of  changing  his  resolution  ?** 

'*  None»  my  lady»  none,**  answered 
Fedorina ;  *'  he  said  he  preferred  death 
to  tlie  haled  offers  that  were  made 
Wm." 

^'  Then  he  shall  have  it,  priest. 
What  hoi  Anselmo!**  But  the  only 
answer  to  her  call  was  the  echo,  as  the 
words  sounded  through  the  rafters 
of  the  gigantic  hall.  At  length,  a  low 


sad  voice  was  heard,  proceeding  evi- 
dently from  beneath  the  floor. 

•'Three  days,  and  yet  without 
food  I  oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate ! " 

The  enraged  countess  stamped  with 
her  feet  upon  the  floor.  **  Silence, 
dotard  I  I  spoke  not  to  thee  I  What 
hoi  Anselmo  I" 

'<  Water,  water  1"  said  the  voice— 
*'  I  a^nre  thee,  whoever  thou  art,  to 
send  me  but  a  morsel  to  eat,  a  drop 
todrink^pity,  pity!" 

**  Has  all  the  world  turned  against 
me?**  shouted  the  countess,  ''has 
hell  leagued  with  my  enemies  to  drive 
me  mad?  Peace,  old  dastard — and 
die — ^for  I  am  tured  of  your  existence. 
Anselmo,  ho !" 

**  Madam,  may  it  please  you  to  let 
me  retire  to  my  humble  cell?**  said  Fe- 
dorina, anxious  to  escape  from  the 
castle,  and  to  peruse  the  paper  which 
Birndello  had  put  into  her  hand. 

''No,  base  priest!  it  pleases  me 
not*  In  this  castle  you  shall  stay  to 
see  how  I  am  revenged.  His  blood 
shall  flow  upon  the  scafibld — and  ere 
to-morrow's  sun  has  reached  its  meri- 
dian height,  these  boards  shall  be 
moistened  with  the  purple  stream* 
Anselmo!** 

In  answer  to  her  call,  Anselmo 
came  at  last.  "  Conduct  this  priest,'* 
she  said, "  to  the  marble  gallery — there 
let  him  tell  his  beads  till  midnight ; 
at  that  hour  bring  him  hither,  and 
conduct  the  prisoner  also  to  this  cham- 
ber, and  let  them  pass  the  night  in 
preparation  for  the  fate  that  has  been 
spared  Bimdello  too  long.  When  the 
bell  strikes  four  to-morrow,  he  dies* 
Begone!** 

Anselmo  bowed  reverently  to  the 
Countess,  and  beckoning  to  Fedorina  to 
follow,  descended  into  the  quadrangle* 
Fedorina  was  so  deeply  struck  with 
horror  and  amazement,  that  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did. 
She  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  her 
companion. 

'*lIow  found  you  the  prisoner  in 
the  cell  ?**  he  asked— .*•  does  he  bear 
boldly  up.** 

"  He  does,'*  replied  Fedorina— 
"but  it  amazes  me  that  a  stranger 
should  be  summoned  to  his  aid,  when 
within  the  walls  of  this  castle  there  is 
a  spiritual  guide  so  near  at  hand.** 

"Ah!  holy  father,  *tis  not  always 
the  hood  that  makes  the  friar ;  thou 
hast  had  experience  of  that,  I  war- 
rant," said  Father  Ansehno,  in  a  tone 
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atraid  i\i^%  lie  bad  4$8POTered  her  iqa* 
posture,  "  i  was  not  always  a  monk, 
nor»  except  ip  t^iis  appare),  and  having^ 
rofe^sed  me  in  the  holy  order  pf  St 

en^4iptr  am  I  pi|e  now.  Bred  ^  sol- 
ipr»  and  with  fame  and  hpqour  woo- 
ing me  in  my  military  career«  I  was 
madly  In  love  with  a  lady  high  abo?e 
ine  in  r^nk — why  should  I  cpnceal  ft? 
the  Qaine  we  liaYe  thia  moment  left— 
the  Conntess  Viterbo,  At  that  tipiet 
9be  was  yo^ngi  beautifies  4^<1  unpiar- 
ried*  X  was  rejeoted  fpr  a  Ficher 
wooer— "^  in  ^eip^ir  b^^v^  &  mopk. 
I  have  Iqng  repented  n^e  of  the  rash 
qtep>  and  haye  h^n  opred  of  my  mis- 
placed affection.  I  have  ipaqaged  to 
get  initaUed  in  this  castle  near  her 
person*  I  bare  watched  (i^r  for  some 
jrearsf  and  seen  ber  wickedness  grow- 
ing with  every  day.  The  cup  of  her 
sorceries  is  nearly  fnUi  and  tbe  up* 
lifted  sword  i^  ready  to  fal}  npop  her 
bead.  Bat  here  is  the  mi^rble  gal- 
lery. We  meet  again  at  midnight  s 
till  then*  farewell.**  As  he  was  tprn- 
ing  to  90  away»  the  old  porter  burfled 
up  to  ^em  in  the  doorway  of  the  gal- 
lery. 

''Ohf  such  a  strange  titipg  ha9 
happened  I  Holy  mother  1  adyen- 
tnres  are  growing  plentiful  in  tbis  dis- 
mal place*  A  dead  body  has  been  found 
at  yonr  bermitage»  holy  iatbei«  and 
a  man  and  woman  have  been  arrested 
on  snspicionj  and  lodged  in  the  mar- 
ble gallery.  At  first*  it  was  thpqgbt 
to  be  Father  Geronymo  himself  that 
they  had  slaint  and  tried  to  hide  by 
throwing  a  little  earth  oyer  the  bodyi 
but  I  knew  very  well  it  couldn't  be 
he,  for  you  knowi  holy  fatherj  that 
Oeronymo  is  alive  before  us ;  and  sq» 
perhaps*  it  is  a  little  Improbable-Hit 
least,  so  I  think-rthat  be  is  the  mur- 
dered man.  So  I  believe^  as  it  is  not 
the  sarne^  it  must  most  likely  be  some- 
body else — but  upon  Ibis  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion.** 

'f  A  man  and  voman^  b  it  ? "  en- 
quired Father  Anaelmo  1  f  let  me  see 
them — and  hold  your  silly  tongue 
fool — go  to  your  gate  and  sleep." 

**  They  an  in  the  marble  gallery/' 
answered  the  porter*  bowing  law. 
f*  My  lady  will  examine  into  the  af- 
fair to-morrow*  and  has  ordarad  tibus 
rack  to  be  erected  in  the  great  quad- 
rangle to  enquire  Into  £e  eircnm- 
atance  at  her  leisoM.'* 


And  now*  Father  Qer^nyniQ*  |et  ns 
go  into  the  gallery,  aa4 1  will  see  Umse 
straiigers.'* 

The  gallpry  was  nearly  dark — but 
in  the  uncertain  light  Fedorina  at 
once  discove^red  her  attendants,  I'ar- 
dome  and  Giannetta#  in  tae  suspected 
murderers. 

**  Ton  my  hpnpur^  as  a  gentleotanp** 
ezclaimefi  Pardoipp*  when  Fedorlna 
and  Anspln^o  entered  the  apartmenty 
''  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  cparier, 

3  sinner  and  a  Obri^tifuif  |  never  mar- 
.ered  any  old  mani  whether  a  hernut 
or  otherwise*  in  my  life.'' 

**  Npr  I-— I  do  declare,"  cbinied  in 
Qjannetta;  ^  and  if  myyoup^  lady 
were  here,  she  would  give  me  a  cha- 
rapter*  I  am  sure.** 

'*  Yoi|  do  not  speak  like  murder- 
ers*'' answered  Auselmo. 

*'  Nor  look  like  them  either  |  if  this 
light  were  a  little  more  favourabla  to 
the  features  and  fignrci  yon  would  see 
^  once  that  I  hay^  no  resemblance  to 
f  bloodthirsty  villain*  amusing  him- 
self by  cutting  old  hermit's  throats. 
I  have  pot  the  least  resemblance  to 
4ny  raspal  of  the  ]iin4*** 
.  '^  Nor  I***  again  chime4  In  (Jian- 
n^tta,  "  and  if  my  young  lady  *'^ 

'*  Whence  come  ye  then  r  **  inter- 
posed Aeaelino, 

"  in  search  of  our  young  ladr. 
She  was  mn  away  with  yesterday  in 
her  earriage ;  we  found  tbp  carriage 
all  smashed  to  atoms  on  Uie  road,  but 
as  for  my  dear  young  mistress'*—-— 

«  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear  !"  ohiined  in 
Giannetta*  '<  I  fear  the  robbeia  bave 
fppnd  her." 

<'  And  thou,**  eontinued  Ansdmo* 
addressing  Pardoino,  ''thou  art  aozl- 
ens  to  discover  thy  young  nustress. 
Come  with  me^  and  we  AaU  perhaps 
be  able  to  trace  her.'* 

«'  WilUngly,  holy  father--4>nt  Gi- 
annetta*  this  young  woman*  wbat'a  to 
become  of  her?** 

<<  Trust  her  to  Father  GeroByrao^— 
be  will  watch  over  her-'* 

**  It  isn't  every  conlipaior  I  oonld 
leave  her  with**'  replied  Pardomp»  but 
this  holy  friar  seems  old  and  feeble. 
'*  Good-by,  Giannetta;  keep  up  yonr 
spirits.  Nobody  could  bweve  we 
were  marderaffs  if  it  was  only  day- 
light* and  they  ooold  aee  us  cleaHy. 
I*m  eoming*  sic**    And  so  sayipfr  be 


fcUowed  Anselmo*  and  left  Fedoriaa 
^  Retire*  fool*  and  give  firae  ^[reas    abne  with  Giannetta.    It  m^  «mly 
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be  ynpposod  Uia^  the  recogni^on  was 
soon  Qiado.  G|aiuie(ta*6  r^pltures  wff 
do  not  Tentifre  to  4e|K!ribe|  ox  the  ter- 
ror that  leli  op  her  wheq  the  ifhole 
d«ig«r  pf  their  situation  wa^  reve^^d 
tp  bor. 

<'  Ob  ffraoious  1  gpod  my  l§dy, 
-wbitt  Bhafl  we  do  ?  If  my  old  lady 
recognize^  n4»  I  don't  koQW  what 
aho'U  s^y  to  na  I  find  «v)oh  a  dre^  for 
you  to  hf»  teen  io*-so  yerjr  ^pbecpm- 
ing*  gracipw  ipo  I  Ha  I  (^qly  angels, 
wbatw^sth^t?'* 

U  waa  only  a  gust  of  wind  tl^at 
bowled  moomfully  among  the  rafterf 
of  tbo  4noiept  gallery* 

*'  I  thought  I  hs^ird  a  scream/*  con- 
doned Gianpetta;  **  did  yo^  heiir  no- 
tbing«8ignora?*^ 

But  Fedoniia*8  tbQOghts  ifere  too 
Bineh  qgcnpied  to  attend  to  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  hes  maid-    Time  irore  oDf 
and  she  in  t^  seated  herself  at  the 
window  to  wateb  the  rising  moon,  in 
hopes  that  its  light  would  onabje  her 
lo  decipher  the  wiitiiig  placed  in  her 
liand  by  the  Boron  di  Blmdrilo*    A 
dead  occasionally  sailed  oyer  the  pale 
hm  of  the  nocturnal  luminary«  and 
the  rinng  wind  swayed  to  and  fro«  in 
front  of  the  window*  the  thick  hr^flchos 
of  an  aged  syeamorOf  so  as  to  enyelope 
the  manuscript  in  too  deep  a  shad#  to 
allow  of  iu  coDtents  being  read.    At 
Interrals,  and  by  great  labour  wd 
BoneTerance,  she  made  out  the  folf 
lowing  lines :— <'  Oh  thou*  into  whose 
possesiinn  this  manuscript  may  fldl,  I 
commit  myself  to  your  Christian  good 
offices ;  or»  if  my  fate  shall  haye  been 
ncoompliibedi  and  the  hand  that  now 
writes  these  trembling  syllables  is  eeld 
in  death,  I  lay  upon  your  eonscienoe 
Ihe  duty  of  reyenge.  By  the  Conntess 
Vilerfao  I  am  murdered.     Alter  the 
supposed  death  of  her  husband,  she 
perseeuted  me  with  her  loye.    I  re- 
mained deaf  to  her  entreaties»  for  my 
oonl  buraed  for  the  beautiful  Fedo- 
rina.  Yes^fidse,  faithless,  fieUe,  Per 
dorinal — ^it  was  to  you  only  that  my 
beart  was  subject.    How  often  have 
I  ptessed  thee  in  these  anns»  and  tdd 
thee  that  no  danger^ne  estent  of    draadfnl  seebesV* 
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tQld  me  she  haa  giyep  hev  hand  to  thp 
Marquis  di  Vic^nzona^-witnesseswho 
ifere  present  at  the  ceremony  haye 
been  admitted  tp  my  dungeon  to  give 
ipp  the  sickening  details— they  de- 
scribed her  smiles—the  looks  of  lap- 
gui|hpQ^nt  she  cast  on  the  bridegroppi 
-—the  kisses  he  impressed  upon  her 
lips.  Ob,  Fedorina — is  thb  the  re- 
ward of  all  my  loye  ?  "^— 
'  «'  *Tis  falsp  as  hell  r'  exclfiimed  the 
unhappy  girl.  **  I  hate  the  Marquis 
di  Vicenzoxia.*' 

'  **  Holy  Madonpa  I  **  eried  Gian- 
i^etta,  startled  at  the  yehemence  of 
her  mistress.  <'  What  has  disturbed 
ypu,signpn>?" 

<f  'Tis  false,  I  say  'tis  false/*  con- 
tinued Fedorina,  fn  the  excitement  of 
bpr  feeliqgs  forgetting  the  presence  of 
her  attendi^qt,  «^  They  haye  deluded 
you  with  false  reports,  dear  Birndoilo  I 
How  CQuldst  thou  belieye  thy  Fedo- 
rina so  unworthy  of  your  regaid  ?  And 
yet  he  could  not  bplieyp  it — np — np  i 
-7-at  first  be  might  perhaps  bp  per* 
suade<)— but  when  be  reflected — ^wbpn 
be  rumembered— ah  1— did  he  not  tell 
nm  iq  the  cell  that  he  belieyed  mp 
true  ?— -He  did  1 — h^;did  i'*  aqd>  rolling 
the  paper  prondly  in  her  handf  she 
determmed  tp  prepjire  for  the  dreadt 
fhl  meeting  that  awaited  her.  The 
old  castle  clock  now  sounded  the 
quarter  to  tweWe.  The  mooq  had 
sunk  to  rest — there  was  pitch-dark? 
ness  in  the  gallery' 

^*  Would  ^Qu  like  mPt  signora*  tp 
giye  your  hair  a  little  plait  ?  It  mu#t 
be  yery  ipuoh  tangled  by  that  nasty 
boodt"  said  Giannettat  '*  IVe  got  a 
iK>mb  here,  and  a  brush;"  but  Fedo- 
rina dashed  aside  hisr  k^and.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  tall  figure  with  a  dark 
lantern  appeared  at  the  gateway. 
^^  Are  you  prepared?'*  said  Father 
Anselmo. 

**  We  an  ready»"  replied  Fedorina- 
M  This  trembling  maidmi>"  pointing  tp 
Giannetta,  ^'  will  aocompuny  ««•  U 
it  allowed  her  to  do  so  ?  *' 

'*  Without  donht/'  vv^ed  AimcI- 
«  Be  preparedt  holy  fathpr»  for 


-time— no    quantity    of    tempftationy 
ibonld  oyer— ever^^-*— *    Fedorina'e 

2 res  filM  with  teaffs»  apd  the  enyiens 
ond  fsr  a  long  period  enreloped  the 
■wen.  When  aftw  reeoyeted  power 
to  ppcepedy  Imv  eyas  rested  on  another 
part  of  the  page.  **  Sine'my  impri- 
•onnent  In  tbiigiaoay  eell»  Ih^  nave 


n  Is  there  no  way  of  prpypnting 
the  effusion  of  blood?*'  enqqinsd  Fe- 
dorina. f<  Must  death  eoneliide  this 
wondemna  nig|it*s  prooeedings  ?  *' 

« It  must/'  said  Father  Anselmo# 
and  half  drew  from  the  scabbard  a 
dagger  he  wore  beneath  his  mantle. 

A  shudder  4>eased  oyer  the  freme  of 
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Fedorina.  *'  Can  it  be/'  ^be  men- 
tally exclaimed,  **  that  this  pretended 
friend  is  deeeiving  me,  and  that  he  is 
to  be  the  minister  of  my  mother^s 
cmelty  ?  But»  no ;  his  language  was 
too  sincere  to  admit  of  a  doubt.'*  Andy 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Gianetta»  she 
followed  her  mysterious  conductor  in 
silenoe.^ 

**  Restberoy  father/*  siud  Anselmo* 
when  he  had  ushered  them  into  the 
dark  chamber.  *'  I  go  to  bring  the 
prisoner/'  When  they  were  left  alone^ 
they  found  themseWes  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness; and  Fedorinsy  working  herself 
up  to  the  bold  resolution  of  confront- 
ing  her  pitiless  relati?e»  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  her  lover,  retired  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment,  and>  with  Gian* 
netta*s  assbtance,  took  out,  from  a 
parcel  she  had  brought  with  her»  her 
Isminine  apparel,  and  dressed  herself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  rank  and 
sex.  She  put  on  a  white  satin  gown, 
with  a  low  ornamented  boddice  trim- 
med with  flowers.  Oyer  her  neck 
she  threw  a  costly  string  of  pearls, 
and  over  her  beautiful  limbs  she  drew 
another  pair  of  flesh-coloured  stock- 
ings,  and  incased  her  feet  in  white 
silken  shoes.  When  the  transforma- 
tion was  complete,  she  again  assumed 
the  ample  garment  of  the  hermit,  and, 
drawing  the  hood  over  her  face,  await- 
ed impatiently  the  appearance  of  her 
lover. 

Bimdello  was  shortly  after  brought 
in,  supported  on  the  arm  of  Fa^er 
Anselmo.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tunie 
of  purple  velvet,  and  satin  pantaloons 
-—his  beard  had  been  shaved— and  his 
hur  reduced  to  a  state  of  order — a 
sword- sheath  glittered  at  his  side,  but 
Fedorina  immediately  observed  that  the 
sword  had  been  withdrawn  1  **  Proceed 
with  your  holy  functions,  holy  Father 
Geronymo,"  said  Anselmo,  *'  while  I 
take  repose  on  the  stone  bench  at  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment.**  He  left 
his  lantern  on  the  table,  which  threw  a 
gloomy  light  on  the  dim  objects  in  the 
immense  chamber,  and  Fedorina  went 
gently  up  to  where  the  exhausted 
young  man  had  thrown  himself  upon 
a  chair,  and  gazed  on  his  insensate 
features,  while  her  breast  heaved  with 
tumultuary  emotions.  Alasl  what 
consolation  was  she  capable  of  admin- 
istering 1 — or  how  prepare  him  for  the 
dreaded  hour  of  sunrise  ?  She  waited 
till  repose  should  have  restored  his 
strength,  and,  taking  the  lantern  in 
her  hand,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
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apartmenL  Anselmo  was  silently 
asleep  on  a  stone  bench,  and  Giao- 
netta  also  had  yielded  to  the  infinenee 
of  the  drowsy  god.  She  was  then 
alone — the  only  waking  inhabitant  of 
that  prodigious  room.  She  walked 
towards  a  deep  embrazure  in  the  east- 
ern angle,  and  saw  a  large  vdvet 
curtun  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
blocking  up  the  entrance  to  tlM  re- 
cess. She  pulled  aside  one  comer  of 
it,  and,  holding  forth  the  lantern,  be- 
held a  raised  platform,  covered  aho 
with  black  velvet,  and  on  the  platform 
a  block,  against  which  rested  a  glit- 
tering axe,  while  the  saw-dust  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  showed  the  dreadful  pur- 
pose for  which  theee  preparations  had 
been  made.  In  front  of  the  whole 
was  an  altar,  dimly  lighted  with  two 
long  wax  candles,  and  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  last 
consolations  needed  by  a  dying  man. 
Terrified  and  appalled  by  what  she 
saw,  she  dropped  the  end  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  returned  to  the  chair  in 
which  Bimdello  was  still  lying,  no- 
conscious  of  all  that  was  paa^^ 
round  him.  She  laid  her  light  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  spwdng  in 
her  natural  voice,  die  said, 

**  Eduardo  di  Bimdello,  hast  tiion 
forgotten  thy  Fedorina?" 

"The  eyes  of  the  exhausted  man 
opened — he  glased  round  for  a  mo* 
ment,  and  saying,  '<  Alas,  *twaa  bnt« 
dream !"  he  Laid  h»  head  down  again. 

<*  'Twas  not  a  dream,  my  Eduardo* 
Awake !  Thy  Fedorina  stands  before 
thee." 

**  Thou !  thou  P  He  gazed  upon 
her  face.  "  Holy  angels!"  be  said, 
^  can  it  be  true?  or  have  I  already 
passed  from  earth's  painful  world* 
and  rejoined  my  sainted  Fedorina  in 
the  realms  of  bliss?" 

**  She  is  here  before  thee — a  weak 
— ^hopeless — ^powerless  maiden,  with 
but  the  happiness  remaining  that  her 
last  hours  on  earth  are  al^ut  to  be 
spent  with  thee." 

'<  And  has  her  craelty,*'  said  Di 
Bimdello,  *'  extended  so  far  ?  and  has 
she  doomed  thee  also  to  die  ?** 

«<  Did  my  Eduardo  think  that  Fe- 
dorina could  survive  him,  when  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  shut  her  eyes 
for  ever  at  the  same  moment  with 
him,  and  take  her  flight  for  other 
regions,  where  they  should  part  and 
grieve  no  more?" 

Saying  these  words,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  his  breast,  and,  lifting  up 
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his  eyes  ia  a  rapture  of  satbfaction,        Birndello  looked  upward  io  where 
he  said,  his  foe  was  staodiDg^  mociiiDg   his 

**  This,  then,  is  a  foretaste  of  hea-  sufferings.  **  Base  woman  1"  besaid. 
Yen ! — To  what  good  angel  am  I  in-  **  let  it  moderate  thy  joy  to  know,  that 
debted  for  so  much  happiness?"  this  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my 

A  few  words  informed  him  of  every    ezistenee,  and  that  I  would  not  change 
thing  that  bad  occurred*  and  of  the    my  position  now  for  the  proudest  ou 
resolution  of  Fedorina  to  die  with  him    earth's  surface.'* 
on  the  scaffold  already  prepared  for        While  the  countess  was  gathering 
his  execution.     How  shall  we  paint    breath  to  give  utterance  to  her  rage» 
the  joy  that  filled  the  bosoms  of  these    the  door  of  the  chamber  was  suddenly 
two  faithful  loTers»  in  spite  of  the    opened^  and  Pardomo  rushed  in. 
doom  that  they  felt  it  to  be  impossible        **  As  I  hope  to  be  major-domo — as 
to  avoid!     The  happiness  of  being  to-     I  am  a  sinner  and  a  true  believer,  I 
gether  outweighed  the  anticipation  of    believe.  Signer  Anselmo,  your  com- 
their  fate,  and  hours  elapsed  in  their    mission  is  executed  to  a  turn." 
mutual   declarations   of   unalterable        **  Saw'st  thou  my  lord  the  viceroy 
fidelity.    When  the  first  faint  streak    of  Milan?**  enquired  Anselmo,  in  a 
of  daylight  appeared,  their  conversa*    low  voice. 

tion   was   interrupted   by   Anselmo,        *^  I  did— a  regiment  of  his  guard 

whose  astonishment  was  unbounded  at    has  surrounded  the  castle,  and  the 

beholding  the  manifestations  of  their    soldiers  are  already  in  possession  of 

love.    Fedorina  explained  to  him  ra-    every  apartment.'* 

pidly  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Anselmo,        *■  Then  seize  that  woman  1"  ex- 

as  if  a  thought  had  suddenly  struck    claimed  Anselmo,  dropping  his  hood, 

lum,  hurried  them  towards  the  eastern    and  drawing,  at  the  same  time,  his 

recess — ^he  drew  up  the  velvet  curtain    sword.  '^Countess  Yiter bo,  I  arrest  thee 

— and,  telling  them  that  in  ten  minutes    for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

thdr  fate  would  be  decided,  asked        <' How  now,  slave?"  cried  the  coun- 

them  If  they  were  willing  to  exchange    tess,  horror-struck  at  his  audacity,  yet 

their  vows  at  the  altar.  preserving  her   haughtiness   in   the 

Bundello  grasped   bis  hand,  and    midst  of  her  alarm— •<  What  babbling 

thanked  him,  while  Fedorina,  meekly    words  are  these?  Herbertol— Ralpho! 

bowing  her  head,  knelt  down  as  she    hither,  Isayl"  she  continued,  summon* 

was  requested,  and  Father  Anselmo,    ing  her  domestics— <<  to  the  rack  vrith 

taking  forth  a  breviary  from  his  bosom,    this  false  priest— and  while  his  limbs 

began  to  read  the  marriage  service  in     are  writhing,  hang  him  on  the  highest 

a  low,  impressive  tone.    When  he  had    boughs  of  the  courtyard  oak.     Off 

condnde^had  jomed  their  hands,    with  him!*'     She  rushed  from  the 

and  received  their  irrevocable  vows —    balcony  as  she  spoke,  but  was  imme- 

the  sun  burst  in  full  splendour  through    diately  seized  by  the  soldiers  sUtioned 

the  oriel  window,  and  from  a  small    at  the  door. 

door  hi  an  upper  gallery,  that  ran        **  How*s   this?"    she   screamed  ; 
round  the  immense  apartment,  the    "treachery  here!    Of  what  do  you 
Countess  Viterbo  stept  forth  to  glut    accuse  me  ?*'     „      , ,    ,      , 
her  cruel  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of       "  Of  murder,"  said  Anselmo,  in  a 
Bimdello's  death.    Anselmo  looked    solemn  voice,  which  wrought  instan- 
uneasy  at   sight   of  the   infuriated    taneous  silence  among  the  crowd, 
woman,  and  gave  anxious  glances  to        "  Your  proofs ! "  exclaimed  the  coun- 
the  door,  as  if  he  expected  some  person    tess.    «« I  dare  you  to  the  proof! " 
immediately  to  appear.  "  Behold ! "    said    Anselmo,    and 

«  Sir  priest  I"  exclaimed  the  conn-  pointed  to  the  scaffold  prepared  for 
tesB  to  Fedorina,  who  was  again  inve-  the  execution  of  Birndello. 
loped  in  the  priestly  garmenU  of  the  From  the  midst  of  it  arose  a  figure 
hmiit,  «  hast  thou  shrived  thy  peni-  with  long  white  hair,  dressed  in  white 
tent?  He  has  confessed  his  sins,  I  flowing  garmenU, so  wasted,  wan,  and 
bopet"  she  added,  with  a  sneer,  "and  miserable,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
iBifratitude  as  one  of  them?"  look  on  it  without  dread.     It  raised 

Anselmo,  seeing  Fedorina  moapable  iU  bony  arm,  and  pomted  its  trem^ 
of  iriving  an  answer,  said—"  AU,  I  bUng  finger  to  the  countess,  and  in  a 
beUeve,  ia  wady;  five  minutes  of  deep,  sepulchral  voice,  said— "  Mur* 
prayer  la  all  the  culprit  asks."  deress— I  accuse  thee ! 
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«*  It  te  my  fkther*fl  Voiee !  *'  cried  Fe-    tHre  her 
doriba,  gating  i^ith  terrifilSd  ^X^vetm 
-oil  tbe  appaHtiofi. 

^  Three  ^toiirs  yott  hAt6  kept  tde 
chained  id  ^oiir  loathsome  dangeon 
beheath  this  floor,  ahd  I  bate  b^en 


only   taTed   froth,   the    bitterest   of    at  Tebgeanee!** 
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like  the  harmless  deer? 
See  I  ** — She  plucked  a  glittering  dag- 
ff er  from  her  oosom,  and,  quicker  than 
the  eye  Could  watch  its  coane,  she 
plunged  it  td  the  hilt  in  her  breast. 
i^*Tis  thus  I  lan^h  at  your  attempts 


deaths,  8tar?ation,  by  the  repentafacC 
of  on6  of  youir  attendanu.*' 

The  eoubtess  csst  a  glanCe  of  ttti- 
Utterable  hatred  on  Anselnio. 

<'  I  also  accuse  thee/'  teid  Birhdelto. 
''  In  atidther  hotir  tiiy  blood  would 
hate  been  Shed  but  fbr  the  repbnttece 
of  Anselmo.** 

'<  And  I  also  accuso  thee/'  said 
Fedorinl,  casting  off  her  hood  and 
matitle,  and  standihg  before  the  as- 


All  were  horror-stHick  &t  the  tmre- 
pentikig  wick^dliess  iHth  which  the 
wretchfSd  woman  ehded  her  career  of 
crimes.  She  fell  dekd  upotl  the  floor. 
Anselmo  conducted  Bihidello  and  Fe- 
dorin^to  the  fbet  of  thd  restored  Count 
Viierbo,  who  had  only  power  to  laj 
his  hdnds  apou  their  heads,  as  tfaer 
kneeled  before  him  and  besotght  his 
benediction  on  their  buptials;  and 
with  hearts  oppressed  by  the  strange- 


sembly  in  the  dress  and  lovelibess  of    ncss  of  tlie  scenes  they  had  witncMd^ 


her  sex. 

"  Ha  I— it  needed  biit  this,"  cried 
the  mkddened  Woilian,  discomfited. 

**  Seize  her,  and  bring  her  hithef," 
said  Ahselmo,  clutching  hil  dagger, 
"that  my  lord  the  eoubt  may  pass 
sentence  on  her  crimes.  I  long  to  be 
her  executioner.*^ 

**  Ufahand  me»  grooms  1**  exclaimed 
the  countess ;  "  your  tohch  is  pollu- 
tion. Thoughfst  Ihou  then,  base 
priest,  Ind  thou,  old  doating  grey- 
beard, that  you  had  caught  the  tiger 
in  your  toils,  and  that  yon  might  tor- 


they  left  the  chamber — ^the  theatre  of 
so  fearful  a  catastrophe — and  after  a 
short  repose,  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength,  they  returned  to  the  Cala- 
brian  estates  of  Count  Viterbo.  Fa- 
ther Anselmo  was  an  honoured  inmate 
of  the  castle,  and  Pardomo  and  Glan- 
netta  were  married,  and  adtaiiced  to 
the  dignity  of  major-domo  and  house- 
keeper. And  it  only  remalnd  to  ad4» 
Aat  in  aU  the  extent  of  lovely  Italy 
there  is  not  a  happier  househpld  than 
that  of  the  young  Baron  <ti  fiirndeUo 
and  the  beautiful  Fedorina. 


T^E  SLOPE&tENt. 

An  AntsNTvhs  in  Old  CAS^Lfc. 


Tn«  towh  tit  MirahdiL  del  Ebro  is, 
in  time  of  peace,  only  remarkable  ds 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  transit 
fbr  goods  netween  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces and  Old  Castile.  During  the 
war,  its  importance  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  cohstant  passage  of 
troops,  and  by  t  strong  permanent 
garrisdn.  The  feeling  of  security  in- 
spired by  the  presenbe  bf  the  latter, 
and  by  the  broximitjr  of  several  forti- 
fied ahd  1relUgal*rtsoned  places,  caused 
Miranda  to  fisbome  the  residence  of 
riiany  faihlHes  who  wbuld  not  have 
eonndered  thetnsdtes  ib  safbty  in  the 
less  pfotected  toiHis  o^  villages  ^here 
they  habithaliy  dwelt ;  ahd  ft  was  also 
ibt  s6mb  time  uted  as  k  sort  of  depot 
fbr  officers  l^btn  wbtrnds,  ill  heaUh^ 
or  other  causes,  had  placed  in  teinpo- 
taty  non-actlvily,  or  Irho  Wcfe  trail- 
ing opportunities  oie  escort  to  join  theli: 
regime&ta  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. It  will  not  he  dieemed  t(iit|>r!Jdtig 
that  ei/tiiui  Wa6  a  frequent  guest  of  the 
ladies  thtis  driven  from  tudt  hoiii«^, 
and  of  the  officers,  who,  for  k  season, 
found  their  active  fifb  interrupted ;  ahd 
inany  were  the  flirtadons  and  ibtri^es 
whicn  had  thdr  source  id  d  desire  to 
dispel  the  Weariness  of  unoocnpled 
life  in  a  dull  provincial  town.  Of  iSX 
the  more  or  less  piquant  stoHea  Mated 
by  the  scandal-mongefs  of  the  ^ay, 
none  excited  more  ihterest  at  the  time 
thati  the  Incident  whk:h  jbrms  the  sub- 
Ject  of  the  following^  narrative. 

It  was  oh  a  sultry  June  foreboon  of 
the /ear  ]8d8»  th|Lt  the  iaA>tma#  of  a 
sdloon  tn  one  of  thole  lar  Je  ahd  hsiid. 
some  housea  forming  the  square  of  the 
Aymitaihlento  at  Miranda  were  lAtii^ji 
shut,  so  as  to  esdude  as  jkr  «  posUbfe 
the  heat  o(  the  sun.  Ae  Sftartifleht 
was  fundahed  th  Oie  tiiif  vray  fealty 
suitable  to  a  warm  climate  but  whidi 
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would  perliapB  have  appeared  paltrv     country  a  maimed  and  crippled  halid- 


to  one  accQitomed  to  English  or  French 
drawing-rooms,  with  their  profusion 
of  down-stufiied  cushions,  and  silk  or 
▼elvet  covered  ottomans.  Some  cane 
cbairs,  the  framework  of  which,  bow- 
eTer,  was  composed  of  the  most  costly 
fomgn  woods ;  settees  of  similar  ma- 


ful  was  all  that  ever  returned. 

«*  Thus,  then,  dearest  Celta,"  said 
the  youn^  officer,  tkktiig  one  6f  her  uh- 
resistini^  haUds  in  b<jth  of  his,  "  thns, 
then,  are  all  our  hopet  crushed  by  thia 
cruel  decision  of  your  father.  Fool 
that  1  was  to  iipagine  for  an  instant 


ieriw ;   two   marble  tables,  one  of    that  my  stilt  had  a  chance  of  success, 
hlch  supported  a  massive  silver  vase,     that  even  in  once  chivalrous  Spain  no- 


of  antique  form  and  beantiful  work- 
manship, containing  a  bouquet  of  choice 
dowers ;  finally,  a  large  gilt  cage  im« 

frbdning  a  splendidly  plumed  West 
ndian  bird,  composed  tlie  whole  fur- 
nitore  of  the  room,  of  which  the  oaken 
floor  was  rubbed  and  polished  so  as  to 
offer  a  somewhat  slippery  footings 
Three  or  four  fine  paintings,  by  Ve- 
lasquez and  Murillo,  which  had  es- 
caped the  calculating  rapacity  of  French 
generals,  and  the  less  formidable  ra- 
▼ages  of  civil  war,  hung  upon  the  walls. 
Seated  beside  one  of  the  tables,  her 
features  partially  concealed  by  the 
sooatl  white  hand  on  which  her  head 
was  leaning^  and  her  raven  hair  as- 
suming a  still  darker  tinge  when  con- 
trasted witli  the  brilliant  scarlet  of 
some  pomegranate  blossoms  which 
drooped  from  their  vase  and  mingled 
with  its  glossy  curls,  was  a  young  girl 
of  great  beauty,  but  whose  counter- 
nance  was  overshadowed  by  an  ex- 
presaon  of  deep  melancholy;  Her 
eyes  were  cast  down ;  but,  in  spite  of 
her  efifiirts  at  self-control,  a  tear 
would  from  tune  to  time  force  its  way 
from  under  the  long  lashes. 

Standing  with  folded  arms  beside  the 
lady,  was  aperson  whose  agitated  conn- 
tenanee  and  contracted  brow  showed 
that  he  largely  participated  in  her  sor- 
rows. He  was  a  young  man  of  ^yb- 
and-twen^,  who  did  not  require  the 
evidence  of  the  undress  uniform  in 
which  he  was  attired  to  show  his  pro- 
fession—his sunburnt  complezioo  and 
military  air  and  carriage  sufficiently 
proving  him  to  be  a  soldier.  Neither 
the  man  nor  the  uniformt  howeveff 
wote  of  Spanish  fashion.  The  fair 
hair  and  mustache,  high  forehead  and 
clear  grey  eye,  the  whole  toumure$  in 
sfaortj  indieated  ft  northern,  probably 
a  German  origin ;  whilst  his  dark  blue 
vest,^with  crinscm  facings  and  a  small 
red  forage  cap»  lying  en  a  ehair  hard 
by,  formed  the  costame  of  that  gallant 
body  of  men  wlueh)  after  contributing 
ia  no  small  degree  to  the  earlier  sue- 
jDessel  of  the  Frendi  In  Africa,  were 
lent  for  a  time  to  Spain,  from  which 


bility  of  birth  could  compensate  for 
ruined  fortunes,  or  tde  exiled  Lithu- 
anian, with  his  lieutenant's  epaulette, 
be  deemed  a  fitting  son-in-law  for  the 
wealthy  Don  Miguel  llequena !  Yei$ 
methinks,  your  father  might  hate  ex-; 
pressed  his  refusal  in  a  less  galling  atid 
contemptuous  manner.  But  that  be 
is  your  father,  our  interview  could 
hardly  have  ended  so  quietly  as  it  did 
on  my  part." 

**  Alas  I  Arnold,  my  poor  father's 
temper  is  so  violent  when  thwarted, 
that  I  tremble  to  think  what  might 
have  chanced  had  you  replied  in  a 
manner  to  chafe  him.  He  spared  me 
even  less  than  yonrself,;and,  as  soonasa 
sufficient  escort  can  be  procured,  1  am 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  some  friend, 
whom  and  where  I  know  not,  there  to 
expiate  my  offence.  But  what  are 
your  plans,  dear  Arnold?  Tell  me 
them,  and  quickly,  for  I  dread  my  fa- 
ther's returning  and  finding  you  here." 

**  The  remnant  of  my  corps  being, 
as  you  are  aware,  disbanded,**  replied 
Arnold,  ''  I  am  no  longer  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  ahd|  In  consequence  of  your  fa- 
ther having  exerted  his  influence  with 
the  military  governor,  I  have  orders  to 
quit  the  town.  The  act  is  arbitrary 
and  uivjust,  but  to  whom  can  I  appeal? 
This  night,  then,  I  leave  Miranda,  and 
so  soon  as  an  affair  which  will  detain  me 
a  short  time  on  the  fronUer  is  termi- 
nated, my  route  will  be  to  Paris.  There 
I  have  ft  distfmt  relative  high  in  rank 
in  the  French  service,  and  should  he 
be  willing^  he  has  sufficient  interest  to 
assist  me  greatly.  But  I  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  hope  thai  I  shall  ever  attain  a 
condition  to  be  look^  fftvoarftbly  upon 
by  Pon  Mignel.**    . 

The  remainder  of  the  converifttioB 
it  is  tt&neeejBSfti^  to  reeapitnlate.  In 
the  then  state  of  the  eoontry  an  ^pe- 
ment  was  hnprpetieable,  and  m  theve 
wai  no  hope  of  obtaif^ng  the  father's 
oonienti  the  lovers  irere  Compelled  to 
separate^  after  the  nsndlprdtestatiints 
of  eternal  constancy.  Whe^r  thela 
TOWS  were  likely  to  be  best  kept  by 
the  young  officer,  in  whose  roving  and 
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uncertdn  profession  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  gallants  who  change  their  love 
with  their  garrbon,  and«  according  to 
an  old  French  ditty»  are  used  to 

*'  r^ler  le  tentiiBeiit 

Sur  la  mftrehe  du  regiment,'' 

or  by  his  mistress — Spanish  ladies 
being  often  more  remarkable  for  the 
ardour  than  the  duration  of  their 
attachments-^it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide.  On  a  picturesque 
part  of  the  sea-coast^  not  many  mUes 
west  of  the  port  and  town  of  Santan- 
der,  stands  a  well-built  mansion  which 
belongs,  or  at  least  did,  three  years 
agOy  to  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
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What  could  (his  Yossel  be?  Whenee 
coming?  Whither  going?  Perbaps 
conyeying  arms  for  Don  Carlos.  To 
what  port  could  she  be  taking  thenn  ? 
At  length,  after  exhausting  all  the 
improbable  conjectures  with  which 
his  imagination  could  supply  him,  be 
arrived  at  the  yenr  natural  concdunoa 
that  it  was  one  of  the  small  coasters* 
of  which  seToral  passed  his  home 
every  day,  carrying  merchandize 
from  Santander  and  Bilbao  to  the 
different  towns  and  villages  along^  the 
shore.  Whilst  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  on  this  important  subject,  ni^ht 
came  on ;  and,  putting  by  his  tele- 
scope, Don  Gil  entered  the  house. 
Had    he    remained   five    minutes 


above-named  town,  whose  habit  it 

was  to  spend  there  two  or  three  of  longer  at  his  post  of  obserration,  he 

the   hotter   summer   months.     The  would    probably    have   found   fresh 

house,  admirably  placed  on  the  top  of  cause  for  astonishment  in  the  moTe- 

a  slope  some  half-mile  long,  at  the  ments  of  the  mysterious  logger;  for 


foot  of  which  is  a  sandy  beach,  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  the  ocean  from 
its  long  French  windows,  and  is 
backed  by  thick  plantations,  whose 
luxuriance  appears  little,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  vicinity  of  salt  water. 
About  half  an  hour  before  sunset, 
on  a  glorious  August  evening,  Don 
Gil  Mendez,  the  worthy  owner  of  the 
pleasant  villa  above  described,  was 
seated  in  his  balcony  overshadowed 
by  a  large  striped  awning,  and  in- 
dulging in  his  favourite  amusement 
of  observing  the  Tessels  in  the  offing 
through  an  excellent  English  tele- 
scope. On  the  evening  in  question, 
however,  there  was  little  to  gaze  at 
except  one  or  two  small  boats  belong- 
ing to  fishermen  living  in  some  adja- 
cent cottages,  and  which  were  creep- 
ing Iszily  towards  the  shore.  In 
default,  then,  of  some  well-laden 
merchant  vessel,  smoking  steamer, 
or  man-of-war  bristling  with  cannon, 
Don  Gil  was  fain  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion  to  a  large  half-decked  boat,  lugger- 


scarcely  had  he  closed  the  window* 
in  order  to  exclude  a  tribe  of  mos* 
quitos  that  had  been  for  some  time 
chanting  a  threatening  note  around 
his  bald  head,  when,  as  though  the 
pilot  of  the  lugger  had  been  only 
waiting  his  dbappearance,  the  eourae 
of  the  little  vessel  was  altered,  her 
head  turned  to  the  land,  and  on  a 
side-wind  she  came  bounding  over 
the  water  at  almost  raoe-horae  speed. 
In  less  than  an  hour  she  was  at 
anchor  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  Don 
GiVs  country  house. 

A  small  boat  was  lowered  silently 
into  the  water,  and  three  men  step- 
ping in,  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes 
ran  her  keel  deep  into  the  fine  sand  of 
the  beach.  One  of  them  left  the  boat, 
and  with  a  rapid  step  hastened  inland, 
taking  the  direction  of  Don  GQ's 
dwelling.  After  being  absent  some 
time,  he  reappeared,  and  replying'  m 
a  low  cautious  tone  to  the  challenge 
of  the  boatmen,  was   conveyed  on 


rigged,  which,   at   the    distance  of    board  the  lugger.     Three  men  were 


about  three  leagues  from  the  shore, 
was  endeavouring,  by  a  most  perse- 
vering svstem  of  tacking,  to  make  its 
way  in  the  teeth  of  a  westerly  breeze, 
that  during  the  day  had  been  scarcely 
sufficient  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  was  beginning  to  freshen 
on  the  approach  of  night.  Like 
many  persons  who  have  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  their  time  and  finding 
occupation  for  their  thoughts,  Don 
Gil  found  at  least  balf-an-hour*B  em- 
ployment in  wondering  at  a  thing 
irhich  was   in  no  way  wonderful. 


standing  on  the  deck  which  covered 
the  after  part  of  the  vessel.  **  What 
news?"  enquired  one  of  them  as  he 
who  had  been  ashore  joined  their 
group. 

*•  Good  I "  was  the  leply.  ^  All 
appears  to  be  as  well  as  we  were  led 
to  expect.  The  house  is  perfectly 
unprotected,  nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  other  habitation  near,  except 
those  fishermen's  huts  we  noticed  this 
evening.  In  the  window  of  one  of 
them  a  light  is  burning ;  but  it  is  jet 
early,  and,  by  delaying  our  landing  ^ 
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litde,  we  need  fear  no  interniption 
from  that  quarter." 

«<  It  win  be  better  to  risk  it  than  to 
delaj  OTer  much,"  said  another  of  the 
party.  '*  Remember  that  the  San  Jose 
is  lying  in  Santander  harbour^  that 
she  passes  for  the  fastest  schooner  re- 
maining in  the  Spanish  na?y ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  of  yonder 
Frenchmen  as  to  the  sailing  qualities 
of  their  crafty  I  would  rather  the  day 
found  us  off  some  other  port  than  that 
of  Santander." 

The  four  men  who  were  thus  con- 
versing together,  were  heavily  armed 
with  sabres  and  pistolsy  and  their  dress 
was  that  usuall  v  adopted  by  Carlist  offi- 
cers, dark  frocVcoats  buttoned  up  to 
the  throaty  blue  or  red  boinaSf  which, 
when  worn  by  military  men,  were 
considered  the  peculiar  badge  of  Car- 
lism,  and  leathern  belts  supporting 
their  arms.  They  had  all  large  mus- 
taches, but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
beard  or  chin  tuft,  hair  upon  the  chin 
being  specially  eschewed  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Don  Carlos  as  a  republican 
or  liberal  fashion.  Yet  the  language 
In  which  they  conversed  was  neither 
Spanish  nor  Basque,  nor  even  French, 
although  the  crew  of  the  lugger,  con- 
sisting of  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows  in 
red  woollen  shirts  and  rough  blue 
trousers,  communed  with  each  other 
in  the  latter  tongue. 

*'  I  scarcely  like  the  business  we 
are  come  on,*'  said  one  of  the  four, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken.  **  It  can* 
not  be  just  to  make  an  individual  pay 
the  debts  of  his  government.  Our  pro- 
ject, however  well  it  might  look 
when  some  six  months  ago  we  viewed 
it  in  prospective,  and  pledged  our- 
selves to  accomplish  it,  at  the  moment 
of  its  execution  appears  to  me  more 
worthy  of  pirates  or  brigands  than 
soldiers  or  men  of  honour.*' 

**  Your  scraples  come  rather  late,** 
answered  another ;  *'  you  are  hardly 
going  to  propose  that  we  should  re- 
turn whence  we  came,  and  abandon 
our  nndertaking  when  nearly  half  ter- 
minated ?'* 

«•  Not  so,"  was  the  reply ;  •*  but  at 
least  let  no  more  than  the  precise  sum 
be  exacted.'* 

**  Adding  the  cost  of  boat  and  men. 
The  amount  we  are  entitled  to  would 
be  strangely  reduced,  methinks,  had 
we  to  satisfy  out  of  it  the  claims  of 
these  greedy  Gascons.  But  it  is  time 
to  be  doing.  Remember,  we  have 
barely  six  hours  of  darkness  t^efore  us ; 
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by  sunrise  we  should  be  far  awAy 
from  here.*' 

The  whole  party  now  went  onshore, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  crew,  one 
of  whom  they  stationed  on  the  top  of 
the  beach,  and  the  other  on  a  small 
rising  ground  further  inland.  Both 
had  orders  to  keep  a  good  look*out, 
and,  in  case  of  any  alarm,  to  fire  the 
pistols  with  which  they  were  provided, 
and  retreat  to  their  boat.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  and  favourable  to  the 
secret  enterprize,  whatever  its  object 
might  be,  on  which  the  party  were 
evidentlv  bound. 

Withm  ten  minutes  after  they  had 
left  the  lugger,  the  four  persons  whose 
steps  we  are  following,  baited  outside 
the  domain  of  the  wealthy  Santander 
merehant.  After  a  short  consultation 
one  of  them  left  his  companions,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of 
the  fishermen's  cottages.  The  three 
others  sprang  over  the  low  stone  wall 
which  enclosed  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  villa,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view 
amongst  the  thick  shrubberies. 

The  supper  hour  had  arrived,  and 
the  family  of  Don  Gil  Mendez  were 
assembled  in  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  rendered  pleasantly  cool  by  its 
flooring,  composed  of  squares  of  varie- 
gated marble,  and  by  open  windows, 
across  which  thin  muslin  curtains  were 
drawn,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
innumerable  insects  that  were  hum- 
ming and  buzzing  in  the  soft  warm 
atmosphere  without.  The  breeze  that 
had  sprung  up  at  sundown  had  either 
died  away,  or  not  extended  beyond  the 
shore.  Scarcely  a  leaf  was  stirring, 
and  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
with  which  the  garden  parterres  were 
thickly  planted,  penetrated  into  the 
house,  and  filled  it  with  a  delicious 
perfume. 

The  repast  itself  was  such  as  would 
have  astonished  one  of  those  perA)nB, 
(by  no  means  a  limited  class,)  who,  at 
the  mere  mention  of  a  meal  on  Spanish 
territory,  conjure  up  strange  visions, 
in  which  rank-smelling  oliat,  bunches 
of  garlic,  (each  of  them  sufficient,  if 
properly  distributed,  to  infect  a  whole 
city,)  rancid  oil,  and  wine  out  of  tarred 
and  unclean  pig- skins,  play  a  promi- 
nent part;  the  solids  being  torn  to 
pieces  with  poniards  and  fingers  in- 
stead of  knives  and  forks,  and  the 
whole  devoured  by  a  people,  who, 
certainly,  if  such  were  a  veritable 
specimen  of  their  feeding,  would  be 
something    between    Cossacks    and 
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ChipMwa  IndiasA.    Oa  the  weU-pro-  '<  We  will  de  our  beil»  detr 

yided  table  of  Don  Gil  howeyer^  no  replied  Carlota.    <^  Bat  yon 

•neh  abondBations  were  viiible ;  but,  b^^  to  anticipate  Don  lligiiel*»  re- 

on  the  eontrary*  a  light  repatt,  suited  proaches*  lor  which  yon  will  have 

to  the  elimate  and  the  hoar,  and  in  ample  leiinre  to  praparev  as  we  mean 

which  a  judicioua  mixture  of  Spanish  to  keep  CeelUa  a  long,  long  tfane  beftne 

and  French  cookeiy  was  Tisible.    On  we  will  so  muefa  as  bear  her  talk  of 

a  side^table  were  various  kinds  of  fruit  going.'' 

and  sweetmeats,  intended  for  the  dcs-  <'  I  am  sure  I  hc^  so»*'  said  Don 

sert.     The  purple  fig,  bursting  with '  Gil,  *<  and  for  the  praaent*  at  least» 

juicy  ripeness,  and  disclosing  its  bright  yon  have  ezoellent  anzHiaries  in  yoinr 

pink  content^  the  refreshing  grape,  design  of  retainlpg  onr  ftir  and  w^- 

the  portly  melon,  the  cold-blooded  come  guest  a  captive,  for  the  high-road 

pcutegue,  with  its  seeds  like  flattened  between  this  and  Miranda  is  inferted 

beads  ofjet,  were  there;  whilst  in  large  with  Garlist  guerilla  parties.     Only 

coolers  of  that  porous  earth  which  three  days  back  they  stopped  a  party 

gives  so  icy  a  chill  to  the  wine,  were  of  travellers,  and,  aftor  putting  to  fli^l 

placed  the  produce  of  some  of  the  their  snudl  escort,  stripped  them  of 


choicest  vineyards  of  southern  Spain,  every  thing,  and  even 

The  persons  assembled  round  the  ral,  whom  tiiey  still  retain -tiii  ran* 

supper- table  were  five  in  number —  somed," 

Don  GU  and  his  lady,  a  motheriy  kind  The  eonversatiott  now  began  to  ran 

of  person,  possessed  of  a  respectable  upon  the  horrors  of  the  dvU  war,  the 

degree  of  obesity,  and  their  two  daugh-  dangerous  state  of  the  roads,  «id  the 

tars,  lively  girb,  who,  without  being  depredations  committed  by  the  Gar* 

exactly  handsome,  had  in  their  favour  Ibts.    Don  Gil  had  been  to  Santsnder 

those  two  good  points  which  in  Span-  that  morning,  and  had  nnmevooeinei* 

ish  women  often  atone  for  want  of  dents  to  relate,  and  atroeitieB  to  dee* 

regnlaritv  of  feature,   namely,  fine  cant  upon,  which  he  had  gleaned  froa 

eyes  and  hair.      They    might  even  the  Madrid  papers  and  the  flying  r^ 

have  passed  for  pretty,  had  they  not  ports  of  the  day.    To  all  tbeeo  the 

been  utterly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  ladies  listened  with  attentive  ears  and 

the  presence  of  a  friend  who  had  been  quaking  hearts,nntil  their  imaginations 

for  some  time  on  a  visit  at  the  house,  became  so  excited  that  they  alaoat 

Although  the  extreme  loveliness  of  fancied  themselves  in  the  midst  of  ibe 

this  lady  lost  some  of  its  piquant  bril*  dangers  they  had  heard  racooated.  At 


liancy  by  a  tinge  of  melancholy  that  length,  after  a  long  and  sligbtlj 
was  not  natural  to  her,  yet  even  un-  aggerated  account  of  some 
der  its  least  favourable  aspect  it  was  committed  In  Lower  Arragon  by  Ca* 
sufficient  to  deprive  of  all  notice  beau-  brera  and  his  followers,  who  were 
ties  of  much  greater  pretensions  than  represented  to  have  killed,  if  not  eateo, 
either  Cariota  or  Francisca  Mendez.  an  incredible  number  of  Cliristiaoe, 
"  Vamos,  Dofiia  Cecilia  I**  exclaimo  the  narrator  paused,  apparently  thank- 
ed the  good-natured  master  of  the  ing  that  his  listeners  must  have  sopped 
house ;  **  Vamot,  senorita,  mia  /  you  do  full  of  horrors ;  and,  producing  a  fra^- 
but  small  honour  to  the  humble  fare  ment  of  maize  leaf  and  a  littto  finely 
of  us  Montaneses.*  Let  me  urge  you  cut  tobacco,  proceeded  to  mannfoeture 
to  tkste  this  old  pajarete.  'Tis  a  wine  the  cigaretto,  in  which  it  was  hia  wont 
suited  to  a  lady*s  palate,  although  its  to  indulge  before  retiring  to 


mellow  sweetness  is  almost  too  lus-        **  Gracios  d  i>tos  /" 

cious  for  the  taste  of  men.    But  how     Mendez,  after  a  pause  of  some  dnra* 


is  tliis,  girls,"  added  he,  turning  to  his    tion,  during  which  tlie  excellent 
daughters, ''  can  you  find  no  means  of    man,  who  was  somewhat  of  the  slowest 


driving  away  the  clouds  from  your  of  thinkers,  had  been  pondering-  on 

friend's  brow?     When  last  she  was  all  she  had  heard i  *'  Ormeioi^  LHoef 

here,  no  bird  could  be  gayer*     I  shall  in  our  quiet  comer  of  Castile  wo  have 

fear  to  let  her  return  to  her  father  not  had  much  to   suffer  from   this 

with  this  pale  sad  countenance.    My  terrible  war,  and  we  can    est  and 

old  friend  Requena  will  think  we  have  drink,  lie  down  and  rise  up,  without 

oast  a  spell  over  her.**  the  dread  of  finding  ourselvesb  at  any 

*  Tb«  part  of  Old  Castile  in  which  Santander  stands  tt  called  Za  Afofilana,  or  the 
jnotintalB^  and  ita  inhabitants  Montaneses,  or  motmtaineert. 
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SeaiMljr  had  tho  last  word  beea 
allei«d»   when  Doa   Gil«  who  wu 
sitliag  oppotito  hia  wife,  beheld  a 
sodden  and  nunt  exUaordinary  change 
take  plaee  in  her  appearance.    Every 
partiele  of  blood  aeemed  to  leave  her 
faee«  hnr  ejrea  became  fixed  and  staring, 
her  lower  jaw  dropped,  and  ^e  iank 
back  in  her  chair  as  tliough  seized 
with  eome  avdden  illness.    Nor  would 
it  be  safe  to  affirm  that  the  oounte- 
nanoe  of  the  jovial  merchant  him- 
self preserved  its  usual  ruddy  tinge, 
when,  foUovring  the  direction  of  his 
wife's  gaae^  he  saw  standing  in  the 
doorway^  and  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
back  of  his  chair,  a  fully  armed  and 
most  Imcnlent-looking  Garlist.     At 
the  same  instant  a  piercing  shriek  was 
uttered  by  the  young  ladies,  as  the 
curtain  of  one  of  the  open  windows 
was  pQl  aside,  and  a  second  intruder 
of  similar  appearance  to  tho  othor 
stepped  into  the  room.    To  complete 
tlie  tadleuu^  a  prodigious  scuffling  of 
leet  was  lieard  in  the  corridor,  which, 
dravring  nearer  and  nearer,  was  ex- 
plained by  the  pell-mell  entrance  of 
the  old  serving-man  and  three  women, 
composing  Don  Gil's  oountry  esta- 
blishment, closely  pursued  by  a  third 
Cariist,  pistol  in  hand,  which,  how* 
ever,  he  replaoed  in  his  belt  so  soon 
as  he  eiosaed  the  threshold  of  the 
snpper-room.     The  man  who   had 
tutbeiCo  guarded  the  doorway  now 
stepped  forward. 

**  Tiiere  is  no  cause  for  alarm, 
Seaoras,'*  said  he  in  a  most  courteous 
tone.  ''Our  badness  is  with  this 
gentleosaa,  who  I  presume  is  the 
master  of  the  house.** 

And  he  turned  to  Don  Gil,  who 
bowed  assent,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
mild  address  of  the  Cariist,  Tcntured 
to  enquire,  though  in  rather  a  tre- 
mulous Toiee,  what  he  could  do  to 
serre  his  new  acquaintance. 

'*  A  Tcry  small  matter,  Senor,**  re-* 
pfied  the  other,  *'and  by  doing  it 
qiiiekly,  and  wi^  a  good  grace,  yon 
will  oblige  ns,  and  aYoid  the  oc- 
currence of  any  thing  unpleasant  to 
yonrsdf  or  these  ladies.**  And  taking 
a  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  presented 
it  to  Don  Gil. 

*'  Soon  as  yon  hare  counted  out  the 
snm  there  set  down,*'  continued  he, 
"we  will  wish  you  g^d-night,  and 
withdraw  both  onrs^Tes  and  the  troops 
that  at  present  surround  the  house.** 


Don  Gil  abpeared  somewhat  taken 
aback  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
paper. 

«  The  sum  is  large,*'  said  he, «'  nor 
have  I  the  fifth  part  of  it  by  me. 
Surely  less  wiU  do."  ' 

"  Not  a  maravedi,**  was  the  answer. 
^'  Trifle  not  with  us,  Senor.  You  are 
a  merchant,  I  believe,  and  bave  doubt- 
less correspondents  in  France.  For 
the  amount  that  you  are  unable  to 
pay  in  gold  or  silver,  you  cangiye  an 
order  on  Bayonne  or  Bordeaux.  But 
beware  of  practbing  any  deception. 
If  your  order  is  paid  you  shall  not  be 
molested  again,  but  if  the  contrary, 
this  will  not  be  out  last  visit.** 

Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  tbe 
unlucky  Don  Gil  took  up  a  bougie, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Uarlist,  left 
the  room,  in  order  to  seek  what  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  tbe  unexpected 
demand  made  upon  him.  The  two 
otiier  intruders  ipat«4  iiivmselTcs  at 
thts  tfuU  of  the  table  nearest  the  door, 
and  began  to  address  some  common* 
place  remarks  and  compliments  to 
the  ladies,  first  expressing  their  regret 
for  the  alarm  they  had  caused  them. 
But  the  latter  were  still  too  terrified 
to  reply  otherwise  than  by  mono- 
syllables, and  under  such  circumstan. 
ces  the  conversation  seemed  likely  to 
die  a  natural  death,  when  a  new  per- 
sonage appeared  upon  the  scene.  This 
was  the  Cariist  who  had  been  detach- 
ed to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood, 
and  now  rejoined  his  comrades. 

**  All  is  qniet  without,*' cried  he,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  '*  and  if  you  are 
ready,  we  hare  nothing  to  do  but  de* 
part  as  peaceably  as  we  came.*' 

Then,  becoming  aware  of  the  pre-* 
sence  of  ladies,  he  raised  his  baina 
with  much  courtesy  of  manner,  and, 
in  so  doing,  the  Ught  of  a  large  lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  fell  full 
upon  his  face. 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  roice, 
Do&a  Cecilia  had  given  a  riolent 
start ;  but  when,  by  tbe  action  of  lift- 
ing his  cap,  the  features  of  the  young 
officer  became  distinctly  risible,  she 
sprang  from  her  chair,  uttering  the 
name  of  Arnold. 

«  Cecilia  I**  exclaimed  the  Cariist, 
and,  rushing  forwards,  he  claspedher 
in  his  arms. 

Greatly  astounded  and  scandalixed 
were  the  Senora  Mendez  and  her 
daughters — and  greatly  astonished  and 
amused  the  companions  of  the  fortu- 
nate Arnold.    The  Utter  led  Cecilia 
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into  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  for 
three  or  four  minutes  a  conversation 
which,  although  a  whispered  one,  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  less  animated, 
was  carried  on  between  them.  This 
parley  terminated,  Arnold  spoke  a 
word  to  his  comrades  in  a  low  tone, 
and  the  lady  left  the  room. 

Don  Gil  and  the  Carlist  who  had 
accompanied   him  now  reappeared. 
**  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  or  your  fa- 
mily under  any  restraint,"  said  the 
latter,  *'  but  we  are  about  to  depart, 
and  must  naturally  take  measures  to 
ensure  an  unmolested  retreat.     You 
will  tlierefore  not  be  offended,  I  trust, 
if  we  secure  the  door  of  this  apart- 
ment on  the  outside.     Within  a  mo- 
derate distance  of  the  windows,  a  few 
of  our  men  will  remain,  and  if,  during 
the  space  of  one  hour,  any  person  were 
to  attempt  to  leave  the  room  or  give 
t>iA  sljehtest  alarm,  the  consequences 
would  DC  such  ao  I  ahniild  deeply  re- 
gret.    That  time  expired,  you  will  be 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  act  in  whatever 
manner  you  think  proper.'* 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  caution 
took  away  any  inclination  to  disobey 
the  parting  injunction  of  the  unwel- 
come visiters,  and  a  very  long  hour 
was  suffered  to  elapse  before  send- 
ing round  a  servant  to  unfasten 
the  room  door.  Tho  first  thing 
done  was  to  institute  a  search  for 
Cecilia,  bnt  she  was  no  where  to 
be  found,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  disappearance  of  part  of  her  ward- 
robe, that  she  did  not  intend  to  retnm 
speedily,  if  at  all.  Innumerable  con- 
jectures were  hazarded  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  her  extraordinary  conduct ; 
but  the  ladies  were  wearied  with  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  at  length 
retired  to  their  bedrooms.  Don  Gil 
caused  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and 
before  morning  reached  Santander, 
whence  strong  detachments  were  im- 
mediately sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
Carlist  force,  by  which  he  stated  his 
house  to  have  been  attacked.  But  all 
researches  were  fruitless,  and,  strange 
to  say,  in  none  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  or  hamlets  could  tidings  be 
obtained  of  the  marauders,  nor  had  any 
Carlist  troops  been  seen  or  heard  of 
for  some  days  past.  This,  added  to 
the  circumstance  that  no  footmarks 
or  other  traces  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  men  were  visible  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Don  Gil's  habita- 
tion, made  many  persons  say  that 
terror  and  surprise  had  caused  the 


plundered   greatly   to   multiply  the 
number  of  the  plunderera,     Aiiter  a 
time,  one  of  those  strange  ramouTB 
which  might  be  propagated  by  Toieea 
in  the  air,  so  impossible  does  it  seem 
to  be  ever  to  discover  their  authors, 
or  trace  them  to  any  source,  obtained 
much  credit  at  Santander.     It  was  to 
the  effect,  that  no  Carlists  had  eT'er 
approached  Mendez*  honse^  but  ihat 
the  persona  who  had  deprived  bim  of 
what  was  a  very  trifling  sum  to  a  mao 
of  his  wealth,  were  fonr  young  Polish 
and  German  officers,  who,   having* 
served  in  the  French  legion  etremger^ 
and  despairing  of  ever  obtaining*  their 
arrears  of  pay  from  the  impoveriahed 
Spanish  government,  had  takea  this 
novel   and    somewhat    unprincipled 
means  of  repaying   themselves    the 
price  of  their  blood  and  their  services 
— an  act  certainly  only  to  be  palliated 
by  their  position  as  exiles,  rendering 
the  money  that  was  due  to  then  ac- 
tually BocesBary  to  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

Don  Girs  first  car^  after  aeeisg  the 
troops  depart,  as  he  thought,  on  the 
track  of  his  spoilers,  was  to  write  to 
Miranda  to  Cecilia's  father,  informing> 
him  of  his  daughter's  extraordinary 
elopement,  and,  being  aware  of  his 
friend's  hasty  temper,  he  awaited  the 
reply  in  some  trepidalion.  Owing  to 
the  unsafe  state  of  the  road,  an  an- 
usually  long  time  elapsed  before  he 
received  it,  and  he  was  then  agreeably 
surprised  to  learn  that  Don  Afiguel 
had  heard  from  his  daughter,  who,  he 
said,  had  been  ransomed  from  her 
captors,  and  was  then  In  France, 
where  she  was  to  remain  a  short  time 
in  the  house  of  a  friend.  There  was 
a  tone  of  vexation,  however,  running 
through  the  letter,  and  an  evident 
disinclination  to  enter  into  details,  that 

Euzzled  Senora  Mendez,  who  shook 
er  head,  and  appeared  to  think  it 
strange  that  Don  Miguel  made  no  allu- 
sion to  Cecilia's  recognition  of  the 
Carlist,  and  to  her  having  volunta- 
rily accompanied  him,  circumstances 
which  had  been  duly  communicated  to 
her  father.  A  few  weeks  later  came 
another  letter  from  old  Requena,  an- 
nouncing his  daughter's  marriage  with 
a  foreign  officer  of  high  birth  and 
great  merit,  and  about  the  same  time 
Don  Gil  received  from  an  unknown 
hand  the  exact  sum  of  which  he  had 
been  robbed  on  the  memorable  night 
of  Cecilia^s  elopement. 
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In  oar  last^  we  complained  of  the 
attraetiYO  glare  of  modem  ezhlbition8» 
and  compared  tbeir  force  upon  the 
sight  to  the  magnetic  mountain  that 
drew  the  nadls  out  of  Sinhad's  ship. 
That  in  this  lies  a  fault  of  our  Eng* 
lish  painters,  we  entertain  not  the 
slightest  doubt  They  begin  upon  too 
high  a  scale,  and  there  is  not  the  due 
proportion  of  half-tones  in  their  works. 
They  aim  at  force,  we  think,  by  wrong 
means — ^the  greatest  contrast  of  crude 
colours,  and  of  extreme  dark  opposed 
to  extreme  light  It  is  similar  to  the 
practice  in  much  of  our  modem  music, 
— it  wants  the  half-tone :  there  is  too 
much  of  the  bang-bang,  and  the  higher, 
brilliant,  and  sometimes  scarce  audible 
notes.  The  very  term  **  brilliant,**  in 
music,  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
sister  art ;  but  in  neither  art  is  the  true 
brilliancy  thus  obtained :  true  brilliancy 
is  not  mere  light— Ma/ may  be  opaque; 
it  is  from  within,  and  deep,  and  per- 
▼adiDg  to  the  upper  surface ;  it  is  the 
whole  luminous  contexture,  as  of  pre- 
cious stones.  It  throws  out  Usht  from 
Itself,  and  is  the  more  beaudful  as  all 
other  light  about  it  is  subdued.  Such 
was  and  such  is  the  luminous  quality 
of  the  pictures  by  Titian,  and  by  Cor- 
reggio;  and  in  landscape  of  Claude 
and  of  Poussin,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  of  OTcry  master  of  the  old  schools 
of  great  name  and  fame.  And  un- 
questionably Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
tne  founders  of  the  English  school 
did  aim  at  giving  to  their  pictures 
this  quality.  We  hare,  since  their 
day,  been  continually  deserting  their 
practice.  They,  that  is,  the  old  Ve- 
netian, the  Italian,  and  the  earlier 
English,  did  not  think  that  good 
colouring  consisted  in  laying  on  the 
cauTass  as  much  crude  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  as  possible^  and  in  forcible 
contrast  butin  the  blending  and  ju- 
dicious u&e  of  the  mixed  colours — tints 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  define, 
and  give  a  name  to,  that  yet  have  an 
inconceivable  and  matchless  grace  and 
beauty.  Power  we  conceive  to  con- 
sist  in  this,  in  the  being  able  to  multi- 
ply, by  combination,  colours  which^ 
as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
creation  of  the  worker,  and  through 
him  only  made  perceptible,  are  with- 
out names.  Here  b  the*  power  of  the 
palette— the  genius  of  the  painter  wiU 


give  them  their  proper  effect.  Those 
who  think  that  bright  blues,  bright 
reds,  and  bright  yellows,  as  little 
mixed  as  may  be,  will  give  them 
power,  greatly  err ;  for  as  they  have 
a  limited,  so  have  they  a  poor  palette. 
And  they  who  think  they  can  make  up 
for  the  force  which  a  nice  distinction 
of  half-tone,  and  the  opposition  of 
cool  and  warm,  in  indefinite  degrees, 
and  relatively  in  all  colours,  would 
give  them,  by  splashes  of  asphaltum 
and  black  in  juxtaposition  to  crude 
white  or  yellow,  are  like  the  ranters 
on  the  stage,  who  overact  their  parts 
throughout,  for  lack  of  the  nice  dis- 
crimination of  the  delicate  lights  and 
shades  of  character,  which  mostly, 
after  all,  blend  themselves  with  human 
sympathies.  The  eye  of  the  painter 
and  of  the  public  becomes  vitiated  by 
false  colouring— it  loses  its  power  of 
nice  distinction.  We  have  heard  pic- 
tures called  monotonous  and  colour- 
less which  have  in  them  ten  times 
more  varieties  and  gradations  than 
those  which  have  been  praised  for 
colour.  It  is  easy  at  one  glance  to 
see  the  crude  and  positive;  but  the 
undefined,  the  nameless,  yet  thorough- 
ly effective,  mostly  lying  in  the  more 
hidden  magic  of  half-tone,  court  not 
the  attention  of  eyes  that  do  not  ha- 
bitually take  much  of  their  sense  from 
judgment  and  feeling.  We  discard 
too  much  the  power  of  quietness, 
which  is  great  &i^d  often  greatest,  as 
a  means  of  rendering  violence  more 
violent.  There  can  be  nothing  grand 
that  shall  not  have  in  it  something  of 
repose ;  and  there  is  something  in  re- 
pose which  is  always  great.  When 
Virgil  makes  his  Laocoon  bellow  like 
a  bull,  we  have  little  more  sympathy 
for  the  Priest  of  Neptune  than  for  the 
brute.  The  silence^  the  repose  of  suf- 
fering would  have  better  dignified  the 
priest ;  when  he  roars,  he  is  even  be- 
low ourselves,  for  we  fancy  we  could 
bear 

^  Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera 

tollit ; 
Quales  mugitus,  fugit  cum  sauoius  aram 
Taurus,  et    incertam   excussit   cervicc 

securim." 

We  think,  then,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  fatigue  of  which  the  visiters  to  our 
exhibitions  complain,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  false  principle  of  colour- 
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ing  adopted  by  our  paintersy  which 
discards  repose^  and  which  aims  at 
a  glare  and  yividness  and  too  high 
lights.  Let  any  one  walk  across  from 
the  Academical  Exhibition  to  the 
National  Gallery  to  be  convinced  that 
this  fault  does  exists  and  is  not  the  ne- 
eeasary  effect  of  an  exhibition.  It  is 
true  the  National  Gallery  has  not  so 
many  pletnres ;  but  still  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  more  or  less  fatigue^  but 
there  is  a  positive  refreshment  to  the 
eye  and  muid  in  quitting  the  one  set 
of  rooms  for  the  other.  We  mean 
not  to  assert  that  all  the  pictures  in 
the  onegaUery  are  good»  any  more 
than  we  do  that  all  in  the  other  are 
bad — ^but  that  in  general  the  opposing 
principles  upon  which  both  tnose  of 
one  and  the  other  were  punted  are 
manifest  Now,  while  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery*  let  us  seek  the  cause  of 
this  general  effect  by  adrerting  to  one 
or  two  pictures.  We  will  take  the 
most  gorgeous — ^for  gorgeous  painting 
is  what  we  um  at ;  let  us  look  at  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  Titian ;  and 
for  landscape*  the  embarkation  of  St 
Ursula.  These  are  works  of  the 
greatest  richness  of  colouring.  If  you 
have  not  practised  your  eye*  you  will 
scarcely  believe  how  much  of  these 
piotui«s  b  half  tone,  how  little  of  po- 
sitive unmixed  colour  is  in  them*  and 
that  in  neither  of  them  b  an  atom  of 
our  high  lights.  Try  by  thb  test*-to 
the  brightest  and  lightest  parts  hold 
a  piece  of  white  paper*  imagine  you 
aee  only  that  colour  against  which 
you  place  it*  as  if  it  were  on  your 
palette ;  you  would  perhaps  call  it 
dirty ;  you  would  say  it  could  not  be 
bright ;  remove  your  paper,  go  to  the 
proper  distance*  and  what  do  you  see  ? 
that  it  is  bright*  luminous,  and  clear ; 
try  in  like  manner  all  the  tones,  and 
then  examine  the  manner  of  the  glaz- 
ing* and  yon  will  find  how  the  whole 
power  is  effected.  We  g[ive  these  two 
subjects*  because  they  possess*  what  it 
b  supposed  we  mostly  strive  to  ao- 
miire*  gorgeous  brilliancy  and  air. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  Titian  is  quite 
of  the  '*  golden  age*'*  when  gods 
might  walk  the  •arth.«..the  earth  en- 
riched and  under  a  glory  fit  to  receive 
sneh  vidtautsy  and  why  not  call  it  the 
poetical  glory  ?  All  the  landscape* 
sky*  and  bacxground*  are  in  repose, 
repose  yet  luminous*  throwing  out* 
even  from  the  depths,  their  own  lights. 
The  aetion  of  the  godhead*  in  hb  vio- 
Woee*  has  yet  Its  repose  of  eonfidenoe ; 


bright  though  he  be*  and  hu  crisped 
mantle  fioats  and  fiickers  in  the  air»  it 
b  not  with  too  sudden  and  vivid  a 
flash  of  light  or  of  colour — the  loveli- 
ness of  the  repose  of  that  golden  a^e 
may  not  be  so  violently  broken  in 
upon.  Yon  perceive  that  the  will 
and  vigorous  action  of  the  God  Bac- 
chus are  fully  characterised  without 
such  dbturbance.  There  b  the  all- 
joyous  bachanalian  company,  and  the 
young  triumphant  fawn-god  trailing 
the  mountain  vtetim's  head — all  in  low 
tones,  and  yet  would  you  say  that  all 
is  not  joyous  f  There  b  no  efiRMt  to 
bring  out  any  thing  by  forced  con- 
trast. The  young  fawn-god,  so  glo- 
rious, b  not  made  conspiouona ;  hu 
diaracter  b  in  hb  air  and  attitude,  hb 
position*  and  hb  doing,  not  foreed  into 
observation  by  blues*  and  reds*  and 
high  lights — ^it  b  in  fact  all  in  ahade. 
And  what  an  indescribable  colonr  Is 
the  sky  and  distance !— the  sky  is  not 
blue*  as  we  call  blue,  yet  what  sanre 
was  more  beauteous*  and  the  light 
clouds*  how  deep  they  are  I  Thewlraie 
picture  b  perfectly  fabulous,  poeticaUy 
fabulous,  and  so  made  by  the  perva- 
ding subdued  tones.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  bearing  Titian  spoken  of  as 
a  great  colourbt.  He  was  io»  It  is 
true ;  but  he  was  much  more — he  was 
great  as  a  composer.  Nothing  can 
be  more  effective  ^han  hb  manner  of 
tiling  a  story.  Hb  grouping  b  per- 
fect {  and  so  the  action  of  hb  inoivi. 
dual  figures.  Now*  let  us  look  at  the 
Claude.  '<  The  embarkation  of  8t  Ur- 
sula.** And  let  all  flimsy  flashy  land- 
scape painters*  that  would  paint  the 
warm  sun  by  raw  flake  white*  or 
chrome  yellow*  blush  for  their  Igno- 
rance* not  knowing  how  all  this  lami- 
nous  effect  is  made  by  subdued  tones. 
Put  your  white  paper  against  the 
sun*  or  any  other  part  of  the  sky. 
How  deep  It  is  I — ^this  b  no  mere  sur- 
face painting,  there  is  nodinig  cnide; 
and  could  you  cut  out  an  ineh  of  this 
luminous  sky*  and  showJt  as  a  sample, 
it  would  do  about  as  well  as  the  brick 
did  for  the  house.  Show  It  where 
you  will*  few  would  believe  that  was 
part  of  a  dear  luminous  sky.  But 
look  at  the  picture  as  a  whole*  and 
mark  how  wonderfully  bright— bril- 
liant* if  you  like  the  word  better — ^it 
is.  Then  yon  will  observe  there  b 
no  flashy  colouring*  no  afiected  force 
to  make  the  figures  tell — they  are  all 
in  half  tone.  If  painters,  who  follow 
another  method*  mow  nature  in  your 
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toeih,'  aik  them  if  nature  mM  oTar 
more  happily  imitated,  as  a  whole>  and 
in  parts,  than  in  this  picture.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  go  through  all  the 
genuine  pictures  in  this  national  col- 
leetion ;  they  would  not  tell  a  Afferent 
tale.      Let  these  two  suffice.     Nor 
wiU  we,  as  many  do»  rob  those  gr^at 
maaten  of  their  real  merit,  by  the  as- 
sertion, that  time  has  done  for  them 
what  was  the  work  of  their  own  minds 
and  hands.    It  is  an  iuTidious  thing 
to  take  away  from  intention  what  is 
good,  and  to  g^Te  it  to  aeddent,  to 
time.     Let  not  those  whose  perform- 
anoea  are  now  crude,  flatter  them- 
selves that  time  is  gifted  with  Titian's 
penclb,  and  will  turn  clay  into  a  jewel. 
It  is  melancholy  to  walk  through 
the  National  Gallery,  and  to  see  it  in 
pretty  much  the  same  state,  year  after 
year.      Are  there  none  to  cater  for 
the  pnblio  ?    Are  pictures  not  to  be 
had,    that  no  additions  are   made? 
An   amateur  asked  us  to  point  oat 
the  texture  in  Ruysdael ;  we  took  him 
to  the  National  Gallery— in  vain.  We 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  one  pic- 
ture (tf  the  master ;  and  there  is  Berg- 
hem — ^why  not  hsYe  a  few  works  of 
these  paintttv?  We  remember  to  have 
seen,  within  these  few  years,  several 
pictures  of  these  masters,  very  good, 
that  were  in  the  market.    Again,  we 
ask,  is  there  no  one  to  cater  for  the 
public  ?   Not  that  we  mean  to  confine 
our,  or  rather  the  public,  desires  to 
any  one  or  more  masters.     Many  in- 
deed are  wanted— we  would  rather 
say   purchase  good  pictures,    little 
caring  foxMchodUy  whenever  or  where- 
ever  thef  are  to  be  met  with.     Do 
not  let  the  nation  be  more  parsimo- 
nious than  private  collectors.    -But  it 
is  absurd  to  draw  comparisons.     The 
nation  are  not  compKBtitors  in   any 
purchase.      When  they  bought  the 
Francias  they  bought  what  no  one 
else  would  buy.     Who  attends  sales 
for  the  public  gallery  ?    Our  business 
is,  however,  now  with  exhibitions  as 
they  are.    And  as  the  National  does 
not  progress,  it  does  not  now  come 
under  our  further  notice. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  the  having 
our  exhibitions  contiguous  to  each 
other.  It  is  but  a  fbw  steps  from  the 
Academy  to  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery, 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  This 
soeiety,  too,  is  ambitious  of  a  motto-— 
**  Ac  mea  quidem  sententia,  nemo 
poterit  esse  omni  laude  cumulatus  ora- 
tor, Hid  erit  omnium  rerum  magnarum 
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atque  artium  sdentiam  eonsecutus> 
M.  T.  Cicero,  Z>e  OnOoft  lib.  1.  A 
more  stupid  motto  they  could  not  well 
have  chosen,  nor  one  that  has  less  to 
do  with  the  arts,  words  that  come  in 
with  an  omnium  gatherum  knowledge 
to  make  up— what  ?  not  a  painter,  not 
a  connoisseur,  but  a  special  pleader  I 
It  is  a  good  motto  enough  for  tickets 
should  the  Polytechnic  Company  think 
fit  to  invite  the  learned  profession  to  a 
dinner. 

The  public,  too,  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  do  not  expect  to  be  made 
perfect  orators  by  frequenting  this 
exhibition,  or  they  care  little  for  the 
acquirement ;  for  when  we  visited  it, 
th^re  were  not  more  than  three  per- 
sons present,  nor  did  they  at  any 
time  that  we  were  in  the  rooms,  some 
hours,  amount  to  above  six.  Who 
can  say  we  want  pdnters?  In  this 
appendix  to  the  Academy  we  have  no 
less  than  763  pictures,  and  21  pieces 
of  sculpture.  Here  too,  as  In  the 
Academy,  the  pyramid  system  is  pur- 
sued— works pded upon  works}  and, 
absurdly  enough,  the  minute  are  out 
of  sight.  We  have  marked  in  the 
catalogue  but  few  pictures,  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  a  shade 
inferior  to  those  of  their  class  in  the 
other  exhibidon  {  and  there  is  the  ab« 
sence  of  any  very  imposing  work  to 
engag^e  attendon.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  good  in 
painting,  in  execution  particularly ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to 
surpass  their  ndghbours  in  the  poetry 
of  art.  And  yet  the  very  first  pic- 
ture, No.  4,  is  poedcal — '' Duncan's 
Horses.*'    J.  F.  Herring,  sen. 

''  Here  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  most 

strange  and  certain) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  the 

race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls, 

flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they 

would  make 
War  with  mankind." — Macbeth, 

No.  16.  "  Duncan's  horses.**  J. 
t".  Herring,  senior.  '**Tis  said  they  eat 
eacb  other." — Macbeth.  In  the  first, 
the  noble  steeds  are  breaking  forth 
from  a  gothic  archway,  and  are  In 
truth  tnmed  wild  in  nature ;  and  the 
scenery  is  wild  enough  for  them.  We 
could  have  wished  the  architecture  less 
conspicuous.  We  would  follow  them 
in  their  furious  speed— can  we  do  so 
only  in  imagination  ?*-the  second  pic- 
ture shows  them  in  their  extreme  eon- 
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flict.  This  is  the  best  of  the  two ;  the 
landscape  is  finely  suited  to  their  deed 
of  madness.  It  is  deep,  dark«  and 
gloomy^  the  gleaming  lights  are  indi- 
cative of  danger — the  poetical  action 
of  the  animals  is  ezceUent^-and  we 
do  not  donht  Mr  Herring's  accuracy 
as  an  animal  painter.  Bir  Herring 
has  nine  pictures^  all  more  or  less  ex- 
hibiting his  talent.  The  most  im- 
portant, perhaps^  is  No.  240,  **  Going 
to  Fair."  Here  three  fine  horses  are 
being  1^  to  the  fair ;  one  is  "  throw- 
ing out/'  and  all  are  rather  gay,  and 
not  ashamed  to  look  any  purchaser  in 
the  face — to  the  right  a  lane  leads  to 
a  quiet  village,  in  which  are  a  few 
figures  preparing  for  the  fair — a  stage- 
coach well  loaded,  is  on  the  road 
meeting  the  horses  going  to  fair ;  to 
the  left  are  sheep  in  a  field — the  road 
goes  directly  off  into  a  flat  distance. 
There  b  a  mass  of  tall,  well-painted 
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nature*  the  water  is  exodient-4t  Is  per- 
haps a  little  too  blue. 

No.  90.  "  The  Madonna,  Infant 
Chrbt,  and  St  John,  punted  in  en- 
caustic, resembling  fresco,  diecover- 
ed  by  the  artist"  E.  Latilia— Be- 
fore reading  this  description  in  the 
catalogue,  we  had  remarked  that  it 
was  painted  in  a  bad  material ;  and  if 
Mr  Latilla's  "real  fresco,  No.  678^ 
be  the  best  we  can  reach,  we  do  not 
desire  to  see  our  houses  of  Parliament 
decorated  in  this  manner.  Mr  Har- 
lestone  appears  this  year  generally  to 
have  failed  in  colour,  particdarly  in 
the  flesh.  He  seems  to  have  been 
uming  at  the  disagreeable  fuzzy  un- 
certain manner  of  Murillo. 

No.  116.  •«  The  Evening  Walk.*' 
W.  W.  Scott — We  were  so  struck  by 
the  simple,  unaffected,  yet  natural  look 
of  this  picture,  that  we  were  cuiioos 
to  learn  someUiiog  of  the  artist,  and 


trees  above  the  horses,  and  which  make    understand  he  is  very  young,  and  has 


the  landscape.  The  distance,  and  the 
sky  towards  the  horizon,  are  not  quite 
true  to  nature,  especially  the  sky,  iniich 
is  too  flat  The  whole  scene  is  very 
natural — we  would  not  say  that  it  is 
most  agreeable  nature;  but,  for  its 
aim,  the  picture  is  veiy  good.  Mr 
Herring's  "  Biazeppa,*^  No.  521,  is 
at  least  of  more  poetical  pretension. 
It  is  very  good — well  composed — the 
group  of  wild  horses  in  wonderment 
at  Mazeppa  bound  to  the  falling 
horse,  is  fine.  The  landscape  is,  in 
fact,  well  designed,  but  too  coldly 
coloured ;  and  the  extreme  distance 
wants  connexion  with  the  sweeping 
line  of  the  hilb  on  the  right — and  as 
in  the  other  picture,  does  not  recede, 
and  the  sky  there  b  fiat  If  every 
part  of  his  No.  401,  '*  The  Countess 
of  Derby's  departure  from  Martindale 
Castle,**  were  equal  to  the  centre  group, 
which  is  beautifully  designed  and  col- 
onred,  we  should  prefer  that  picture 
to  hb  others. 

No.  61.    "  Lcith  Hill,  Surrey."  J, 
Wa'len-^b  good. 

No.  69.  "  Hebe."  J.  P.  Davb. 
Though  the  Hebe  has  too  much  of 
the  modem  mode  for  the  fabulous 
Hebe,  she' has  a  pretty  and  expressive 
face,  which  would  be  oetter  set  off,  if 
the  blue  or  grey  of  the  sky  were 
brought  down  a  little  lower.  It  is  a 
mbtidLo  to  carry  the  flesh  colour  into 
the  sky,  unless  it  differ  greatly  in 
tone. 

No.  80.  "Sea  View— Fresh  breeze," 
4.  E.  Colman.    This  is  very  true  to 


not  painted  many  pictures.  He  is 
then  of  great  promise — for  the  whole 
management  b  very  good  —  very 
powerful,  yet  with  mud^  delicacy — 
the  colouring  b  effective  and  harmo- 
nious. It  would  be  improved  bj  the 
light  in  the  sky  towards  the  horison 
being  scumbled  over  and  kept  down. 
The  error  of  young  painters,  and  too 
often  of  old,  is  affectation^  more  eape- 
dally  in  portraits — there  b  none  of  it 
here.  Mr  Scott  will  assuredly  become 
one  of  our  best  portrait-painters. 

No.  259,  and  No.  27  K  E.  Preati»— 
each  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Man — 
•'  He  goeth  forth,**  ««  He  retnmeth»" 
are  well-conceived,  amusing  pictures 
of  their  kind.  The  going  forth  steady, 
with  advice  duly  given,  to  a  dianer, 
and  the  returning  unsteady,  are  well 
contrasted,  so  that  they  should  be 
oomnanions.  The  likeness  of  the  «1- 
tereci  man  is  very  well  preserved. 

No«264,  «' EbrenbreiUteu  on  the 
Rhine,*'  C.  F.  Tomkins,  as  a  view, 
is  very  good,  aud  b  free  from  the 
common  fault  of  our  view-painters* 
views — places  have  their  dbgnsting  as- 
pects^ which,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something  they  have  determined  to  be 
artbtical  or  picturesque^  our  place- 
painters  perpetuate. 

No.  279.  '«  A  Fruit  Girl  of  North 
Holland  at  her  devotions^*  J.  Zeitter> 
is  very  pretty,  very  pleasing,  both  ia 
its  character,  and  in  tne  manner  of  the 
painting. 

No.    295.    *'ShoFeham«    Sussex 
Coaet."    J.  B.  Pyne, — Mr  Pyue  b  a 
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Terj  derer  ardtt^  lus  pencilling  is 
cleaDt  and  with  precision;  but  we 
fear  this  Terj  excellence  leads  him  into 
a  fault.  His  pictnres  are  apt  to  be  too 
msnbslantialj  too  weak  both  in  body 
and  in  colour.  This  is  certainly  a 
well-painted  picture^  but  it  fs  cold, 
uncomfortably  so»  in  colour ;  it  is  not 
the  most  agreeable  atmosphere  under 
which  we  would  see  a  place  which 
we  should  wish  to  remember.  Most 
of  Mr  Pyne's  pictures  have  the  faults 
we  have  mentioned.  They  are  con- 
spieoous  in  his  No.  4d7»  '*  Pheasants' 
NesCa  at  Cheddar."  It  is  a  fine  scene 
of  atupendous  rocks>  which  should 
haTe  beeUf  by  the  by,  his  subject;  he 
has  too  much  diTided  it  by  being  too 
near  the  nests»  and  is  therefore  com- 
pelled to  paint  too  nicely  the  nnpic- 
turesqne  cottages,  the  '*  nests."  The 
composition  is  fine;  the  whole  has 
little  colour^  and  is  too  weak.  How 
solemnly  such  a  scene  should  be  treated 
to  conToy  the  character,  which  oYer- 
powera  nunor  detail  and  trifling  incident 
— yet  has  Mr  Pyne  injured  the  charac- 
ter, by  the  introduction  of  groups  of 
figures,  Tile  in  themselyes,  and  wnicb, 
by  tiittr  colour,  render  the  whole  pic- 
ture weaker.  There  are  figures,  chil- 
dren in  a  boat,  and  one,  as  it  appears, 
crying,  and  trying  to  wade  to  its  com- 
panions— now  how  unworthy  b  this 
of  so  grand  scenery  I  There  is  an  un- 
aooountable  suddenness  in  the  colour  of 
reddish  brown  rock  immediately  upon 
the  grey.  There  are  two  words  we 
wish  Mr  Pyne  would  remember  when- 
ever he  has  his  palette  in  band— ^*  depth,** 
**  colour" — ^not  as  one,  but  distinct. 
We  know  he  is  capable  of  doing 
higher  and  better  things. 

No.  241.  »  Study  of  a  Head.'*  C. 
Baxter.**Thi8  is  very  good,  but  we 
thmk  a  little  fails  in  the  fiesh  colour. 

No.  815.  "  The  FHar  and  Juliet,'* 
J.  S.  Spencer, is  certainly  very  like  na- 
ture, and  it  is  well  managed,  artistically 
spesJdng,  but  how  unpoetically  dismal, 
and  that  is  ever  out  of  the  pathetic. 

No.  829.  <*Parm  Horses."  C. 
Jose. — This  is  a  group  of  horses  well 
set  off;  the  sky  is  admirably  formed  to 
make  up  the  composition.  The  ground 
is  not  good  in  colour.  Thu  would, 
as  a  eompodtioii,  engraTo— as  a  plc- 
titfe»  it  is  not  q;nite  pleasing  from  its 
texture— it  is  too  uniformly  smooth, 
wants  variety,  and  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  TlTid ;  it  should  be  subdued,  and 
the  serenil  objects  should  have  their 
own  texture. 


No.  303.  ''  The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Jesuits*  Church,  Antwerp.'*  £, 
Hassell. — Mr  Hassell  is  original — he- 
seizes  the  character  of  his  interiors 
with  great  truth  and  power ;  he  seems 
to  forget  art,  while  he  is  unconscious^ 
ly  practising  it  most  skilfully.  He 
ttms  at  no  forced  effects— consequent- 
ly his  scenes  hare  just  that  quiet  re- 
pose, OTcn  in  their  light,  that  ever  fas- 
cinates the  spectator.  They  are 
lighted  by  their  own  sanctity.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  scene  we  behold  was 
psinted  on  the  spot.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  picture.  Nor  is  his  "  Van- 
dyke visiting  the  Tomb  of  Rubens,  in 
the  Church  of  St  Jacques,"  less  so. 
The  introduction  of  Vaodyke  is  very 
judicious — the  figure  is  good.  It  as- 
sists contemplation,  which  makes  the 
character  of  the  scene.  There  are  no 
pictures  in  this  exhibition  that,  for 
our  own  taste,  we  so  much  covet  as 
Mr  Hasseirs  interiors.  We  shall, 
look  for  him  again.  His  manner  of 
representing  the  white  stone  under 
subdued  light  is  perfect.  He  recon- 
ciles the  eye  even  to  some  matters  of 
not  the  best  taste  in  architecture. 

There  are  some  good  drawings.  We 
we  were  pleased  with  No.  656,  **  Near 
Beddgelleret,  North  Wales,**  J.  Hi- 
deo ;  and  659,  **  London  from  Water- 
loo Bridge,**  W.  C.  Smith,  which 
would  bear  a  littie  more  depth. 

Looking  over  the  catalogue,  we  find 
we  have  omitted  the  notice  of  No. 
1 17,  "  At  £ntretat  on  the  Coast  of 
Normandy,  with  a  brig  coming  ashore 
.^stormy — sunset.**  H.  Lanaster.— 
Thu  is  a  bold  scene,  and  the  event 
described  is  of  great  interest.  It  is 
very  powerful  in  effect — ^the  light  up- 
on the  rocks  very  true  and  forcible. 
The  red  is  perhaps  a  little  overdone — 
the  foreground  is  the  least  good,  is 
too  much  cut  up,  and  there  are  either 
too  many  figures,  or  they  are  too  near, 
near  enough  to  divide  the  interest  with 
the  principal  incident.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Loutherbourg,  but  there  is 
not  Loutherbonrg*s  power.  We  must 
quit  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery,  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  offering  a  satis- 
factory critique ;  as  many  good  pictures, 
where  there  are  so  many,  must  neces- 
sarily be  without  the  notice  they 
merit. 

There  are  two  societies  of  painters 
in  water  colours.  The  last  embodied 
entities  itself*  The  New.**  This  con- 
tains 341  drawings — the  first  establisho^ 
ed,  338.    In  quantity,  they  are  nearly 
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equal  $  in  qvuditjrt  Um  *'  New*'  is  de- 
cidedly saperior  to  the  "  Old."  It  k 
a  eurloiu  fact,  that  while  for  some 
▼ears  It  has  been  the  aim  of  water*eo» 
loar  painters  to  attain  to  the  depth  of 
oilv  our  painters  in  oil  have  been  en- 
deaTOuring  to  make  thdr  piotores  like 
dimwingsy  and  those  drawings  which 
gbow  most  white  paper.  In  the  Old 
Water^Colonr  Society  some  of  the 
most  able  have  taken  to  imitate  the 
attempts  of  the  oil  painters  to  imitate 
them }  so  that,  forsaking  depth  of  co« 
kmr,  they  pidnt  upon  the  white-paper 
plan«  This  »  Tory  conspicaons  in 
Copley  Fielding's  drawings  this  year« 
We  do  not  think  the  change  an  im« 
proTement.  Let  us  walk  through  the 
rooms  of  the  elder  society. 

No.  10.  *'  Falls  of  the  West  Lynn 
at  Lynmootby  North  Devon."  P. 
De  Wint.  It  is  a  finely  coloured  and 
pretty  exact  representation  of  a  most 
beautiful  scene.  Mr  De  Wint  has 
omitted  much  that  is  rery  striking  in 
the  reaWiew ;  perhaps  he  has  made  a 
judicious  sacrifice ;  and  It  may  be  im« 
possible  to  give  upon  canvass  the 
whole  scene  with  effect.  Above  the 
heieht  of  his  subject  is  a  very  grand 
rock ;  standing  beloWf  you  look  under 
its  projecting  ledges.  We  are  often 
deceived  in  a  scene  of  this  kind — a 
moment's  change  of  position,  an  in- 
Btantaneous  looking  up  or  down,  con* 
veys  an  impression  which  we  are  apt 
to  think  is  that  of  one  picture.  It  is, 
however,  not  so— it  is  the  mind*8  put- 
ting together  of  several.  To  embody 
this  impression,  belongs  to  the  art  of 
composition.  When  fairly  given,  the 
scene  may  be  considered  more  true  to 
nature,  than  that  which  the  eye  takes 
in  from  one  position  and  at  one  look. 
We  have  often  tried  to  make  pictures 
of  thb  magnificent  scene,  and  have 
not  succeeded  at  all  without  much 
composition,  and  not  even  then  to  our 
satisfaction .  Mr  De  Wint  has  painted 
a  very  beautiful  picture — ^the  air  is 
cooled  by  the  living  water,  and  the 
scene  is  for  meditation.  We  very 
much  like  his  view  on  the  River 
Louther,  No.  49.  It  is  slight,  but 
very  efibctive.  The  execution  has  the 
characteristic  audacity  due  to  the  pre* 
vailing  river. 

No.  16.  *'  Rivaulx  Abbey  near 
Helmsey,  Yorkshire."  Copley  Field- 
ing.  This  is  quite  unworthy  Mr 
Fielding.  It  Is  flimsy  and  unnatural* 
Nor  do  we  more  adndre  his  No.  lil, 
<<  View  of  Ben  VorUoh,  ^.*'    It  is 


ehildish  in  compositoi  mjoA  honidia 
colour,  as  a  whole,  with  pretty  wad 
laboui«d  bits.     Nor  can  any  thing 
well  be  more  flimsy  than  his  No.  101, 
«Vi6w  on  the  South  Downs,  Ite.*' 
His  <'  Ftngal's  Cave,  Isle  of  Slaffih  * 
is  very  fine— all  the  parts  agree — thers 
is  sentiment  in  the  picture.    A^^n  we 
must  find  fault.     His  1S5,  "  Distsnt 
view  of  Bolton  Abbey»  looking  up  the 
River  Wharfe,  Yorkshire/*  la»  to  onr 
eyes,  very  odious— as  bad  in  colour, 
composition,  and  efiect,  as  well  can 
be.     We  do  not  reeogniie  in  nature, 
in  her  pleasing  mood  at  least,  trees 
varying  from  mustard  to  treacle.   His 
'<  Vessels  in  a  breese,**  No.  179,  is  a 
very  fine  drawing,  good  in  effect  and 
colour,  and  his  scene  on  the  coast 
near  Filey  Bay,  Yorkshire,  is  not  less 
good.     We  muoh  like  his  «  View  of 
Ben  Cruachan,  &c.,*'  No.  276.     It  is 
very  tender  and  tranquil,  and  would 
be  improved  If  the  boat  were  re- 
moved*    Mr  Copley  Fielding  teems 
in  his  practice  to  be  in  a  tiwisttion 
state,  quitting  his  former  melhody  for 
the  lighter  and  brighter,  the  white- 
paper  method:  this  has  not  reached 
as  yet  his  water  pieces,  and  tbey  are 
therefore  the  best.     We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  throwing  off  the  bluet  and 
greys  of  distances,  1^  spots  of  trcede 
cows,  and  mustard  trees. 

No.  42.  «« Fordake,  RilUmey." 
W.  Evans*  Thb  is  an  escepe  inm 
being  very  good ;  it  is  spoiled  by  vio- 
lence of  eolonr  In  figures* 

No.  68.  *«  ForeaU,  Killaraey,  Ac*," 
W.  A.  Nesfield,  is  very  ^ver,  and 
would  be  better  without  the  figuies. 

No.  1S7.  <«  A  Monk/'  W.  Hunt, 
is  admirably  flnidied.  His  No.  140 
is  capital.  It  is  from  the  scene  of  the 
Carriers  in  Henry  IV.,  Shnkspeaie. 
A  little  more  shadow  would  pcrliaps 
Improve  It— not,  however,  rery  daik, 
but  such  shadows  as  Rembrnndt  de> 
lighted  in,  that  were  scarcely  dark- 
ness, and  when  they  were,  were 
'« darkness  visible."  His  "  Saylaf 
Grace,"  No.  167i  is  painted  vriih  the 
happiest  effect.  We  have  UthMo 
considered  Mr  Hunt  as  an  nrtitt  ex- 
pressing great  truth  of  dnmetier  by  t 
Jew  free  touches.  In  No.  399,  «<  lots- 
rior  of  West  Hill  House^  the  raridMcs 
of  J.  H.  Mawe,  Esq.,"*  he  Aows  Ms 

Eower  of  elaborate  finirii,  ud  that 
e  has  an  eye  fbr  truth  of  eolosir 
accurate.'   We  tee  not  only 
nent,  but  the  dometdei^  of  i 
its  repose  and  habitableMse  ate  de^ 
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Ughdiil;  tliifehametergiTii  a  poetry 
to  th«  interior. 

No.  130.  ''The  Cutle  Chftpel^ 
G.  Cattermoley  is  Tory  well  doney  but 
wants  interest;  it  does  not  eonvey 
what  the  subject  might  eonTey.  There 
is  the  same  defect  in  his  ''  Hospi- 
tality to  the  Poor/'  No.  175.  It  is 
▼ery  simple*  dever,  and  well  oolonred^ 
but  somehow  or  other  it  is  of  little 
Interest. 

No.  144.  "  Endsieigh,  a  seat  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.*'  J. 
D.  Harding.  This  we  do  not  admire 
—it  is  too  much  of  the  ague  style ;  it 
has  thronghout  its  hot  and  cold  fits. 

No.  153.  "  Narcissus  and  Echo." 
J.  Christall.  A  very  fine  drawing. 
It  is  elassicals  and  to  a  considerable 
degree^  as  it  shoald  be,  conTentional, 
both  in  design  and  colour.  There  is 
no  Tiolenee  to  make  conspicuous  what 
is  not  quite  true ;  we  yield  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  the  fabulous  poetiT.  The 
figures  are  extremely  graceful,  the 
composition  tasteful  and  ^eg^nt ;  of 
an  eloTated  cast,  but  withm  the  do- 
main of  beauty,  though  bordering 
upon  grandeur.     It  is  a  rocky  scene. 

No.  187.  «'  The  South  Stack  Llght- 
bottse,  near  Holyhead,"  H.  Gas- 
tenean,  is,  as  a  scene  in  nature,  fKght- 
folly  grand;  but  whether  it  be  that  it 
has  too  much  detail  for  grandeur,  or 
that  the  style  of  colouring  is  not  in 
accordance  with  that  sentiment,  it 
fails  of  the  due  effect.  There  is  no- 
thing grand  where  there  is  too  much 
detail,  and  too  many  parts.  His 
<*  Lake  of  Ouarda,*'  No.  256,  is  very 
good.     No.  154, 

"  Moantaim  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest.*' 

Milton. 

No.  328.  "Mountain  Scenery." 
J.  Varley.  Mr  Varlev  comes  out  in 
a  somewhat  new  style.  His  moun- 
tains are  mountains,  and  companies, 
for  they  associate,  and  hold  holi- 
days  with  the  clouds  together.  They 
ffiye  Tou  an  idea,  or  rather  a  feel- 
ing of  mountain  air,  freshly  blowing. 
The  effects  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
scattered.  We  have  seen  one  or 
two  Tcry  fine  classic  landscapes  by  his 
hand ;  in  general,  he  is  too  artificial 
in  his  building  up.  We  well  remem- 
ber some  of  his  early  drawings  of 
Webh  scenery,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  beautiml  of  the  kind  that  we 
haTO  since  seen  by  any  hand.  We 
should  desire  to  see  Mr  Varley  resume 
this  early  manner. 


No.  316.  «  The  Wedding.'*  Mrs 
Seijffarth. 

"  Oh  what's  to  me  a  silken  gown 
Wr  a  poor  broken  heart  ? 
And  what's  to  me  a  siller  crown 
Gin  frae  my  love  I  part  ?  " — BaUad, 

A  nselaneholy  tale,  a  sacrifice,  the 
abominable  bridegroom,  the  compel* 
ling  parents  and  reluctant  bride,  all  tdl 
their  feelings  well,  but  the  lover  is  not 
melancholy  enough.  He  is  too  re« 
coneiled  to  deMrtion.  It  is  with  this 
lady's  usual  power ;  but  we  woidd  eaiw 
nestly  recommend  to  her  pencil  more 
happy  subjects.  Domestic  love  is  the 
least  fit  for  poetry  or  painting,  unless 
it  b^  of  a  moral  power,  conveying  a 
lesson,  and  even  then  is  ill  smted  to 
the  drawing-room  or  boudoir. 

No.  246.  '«  Scene  from  the  Black 
Dwarf."  Frederick  Taylor.  How 
sweet  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale ;  and 
how  well  is  the  incident  told  1  It  is 
a  Tcry  sweet  little  picture,  and  admi- 
rably composed.— No.  28d.  **  Interior 
of  the  Keeper's  Cottage."  Mr  Tay- 
lor paints  animals  to  the  life — we 
therefore  suppose /rout  life. 

No.  S08.  <«  Touchstone."  H.  Rich- 
ter, 

**  And  how,  Audrey  ?  Am  I  the  man 
yet,**  &c. 

Shakspeare  is  never  vulgar-^outraglng 
truth,  without  quite  reaching  carica- 
ture, is  always  vulgar.  Hideous  gri- 
maces and  forced  attitudes  are  but  a 
bad  substitute  for  humour,  Mr  Rich- 
ter  is  generally  too  coarse. 

Our  next  visit  is  to  the  New  Water- 
Colour  Exhibition,  63,  Pall- Mall. 
The  aim  of  the  exhibitors  here  seems 
to  have  been,  as  if  by  one  consent, 
depth  and  force  of  colour ;  and  they 
have  certainly  succeeded  in  a  very 
surprising  degree,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  very  great  clearness* 

No.  9.  *'  Transport  coming  out  of 
Portsmouth,"  T.  S.  Robini,  is  very 
true  to  nature ;  the  motion  of  the  water, 
and  its  receding,  is  ably  managed. 

No.  17.  **  The  Cooling  Room  (ilfes* 
hikh)  of  an  Egyptian  Bath,"  H.  Warren, 
is  a  picture  of  very  great  power,  d»> 
scribing  an  Egyptian  bride  at  the  bath. 
In  the  centre  are  dancing  girls,  very 
graceful;  the  bride  is  in  retiring  shade 
— slaves  of  all  colours  are  in  attend- 
ance. There  is  good  grouping  and 
good  colouring;  we  picture  is  rich, 
without  flaring  eolours  i  the  subdued 
light  of  an  interior  is  preserved. 

We  could  almost  wish  painters  were 
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prohibited  from  attempting^  aby  scene 
in  Romeo  and  Jdiet.  Never  has  there 
been  one  suceessful  picture  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  many  bad  deter  the  best 
artists  by  odiously  vnlgarising  the 
scenes.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr 
Hicki*  No.  43,  **  Juliet  the  morning 
a(cer  haTing  tMnf^  [taken]  the  sleep- 
ing draught.**  What  a  Juliet!  Af- 
fectation  pervades  the  picture,  and  yet 
is  there  considerable  skill  and  manage- 
ment in  the  drawing  and  colouring. 

No.  56.  ««  Life  fought  with  Love/' 
&c.  Miss  S.  Setchel.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful drawing.     It  is  one  of  deep  feel- 


ing in  design  and  character  of  the 
figures;  the  colouring  Is  perfect  to 
the  sentiment — ^it  is  sombre,  solemn, 
and  yet,  where  it  should  be  so,  extreme- 
ly tender.  The  scene  is  from  Crabbe, 
that  domestic  poet,  that  wrings  the 
heart  by  his  tales  of  life*s  deepest 
woes.  These  are,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed, painful  subjects ;  but  in  this  pic- 
ture the  principal  character  is  so  sweet- 
ly great,  that  the  mind  is  not  all  under 
tbe  tragic  impression.  There  is  moral 
blended  with  personal  beauty — ^that 
dignity  that  can  sacrifice  alL  It  is  a 
visit  to  the  lover  in  prison. 


'^  Life  fought  with  love,  both  powerful  and  both  sweet, 

I  ask*d  thy  brother  James,  wouldst  thou  oommand. 
Without  the  loving  heart,  th*  obedient  hand  ? 
I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
With  this  poor  hand  when  master  of  the  heart : 
He  answered  yes !     I  tarry  thy  reply, 
ResignM  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to  die. 

*^  Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame, 
Here  life  is  purchased — there  a  death  of  shame  : 
Death  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread." 


The  prisoner,  the  culprit,  the  lover, 
holds  down  his  head.  We  would  not 
know  his  reply,  but  we  fear  it,  and 
that  there  is  to  be  an  heroic  victim  in 
that  slender,  gentlest  of  creatures.  He 
is  in  deep  shade,  and  dark  himself, 
and  in  the  solemn  hue  befitting  crime 
and  punishment ;  she,  the  loveliest  and 
the  most  loving,  gives  him  her  hand, 
**  canst  thou  part  with  this  poor  hand  ?** 
and  what  intense  feeling  is  there  in 
her  face  I  the  very  lip  quivers,  and 
but  that  the  whole  gentle  mind  had 
been  forearmed  with  resoltttion>  per- 
haps strength  prayed  for,  the  words 
would  not  have  found  utterance.  Hers 
is  a  face  to  haunt  one*-we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  shall  never  forget  it  whilst 
we  live,  and  have  our  knowledge  and 
feeling.  It  is  most  feminine,  most 
loving,  aud  most  heroic.  This  one 
drawing,  by  Miss  Setchel,  a  young 
lady,  previously  scarcely  known,  is 
far  above  any  work  this  year  ex- 
hibited by  any  ardst  whatever,  and 
in  whatever  exhibition^  in  beauty 
and  pathos.  There  are  many  appar- 
ently more  important,  many  much 
more  laborious  works,  but  there  is  not 
one  that,  only  once  seen,  will  be  so 
long  remembered.  There  are  two 
very  great  old  masters  that,  could  they 
come  to  life  and  see  this  drawing, 
would,  we  are  assiured^  be  delight^ 


with  it — ^two  of  very  oppoeite  powers* 
Raffaele  and  Rembrandt  Miss  Set- 
chel must  feel  the  purity,  the  delicacy, 
and  the  greatness  of  sentiment  in 
Raffaele,  and  the  mysterious  power  of 
colouring,  and  light  and  shade*  of 
Rembrandt.  Yet  this  drawing,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  sold  for  no 
more  than  L.25.  We  feel  it  ungra- 
cious to  find  any  fault;  but,  as  critica* 
we  mnst  say  *'this  poor  hand"  is 
what  we  could  best  part  with :  it  is 
not  quite  equal  to  the  drawing  in 
general. 

No  77.  '<  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  yon,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her."  This  is  a  wonderfully  power- 
ful drawing.  A  bold  attempt  upon  a 
subject  so  often  treated,  and  so  strictly 
belonging  to  the  old  school.  It  is  this 
very  thing  which,  as  it  has  familiarised 
ns  with  the  conventional,  makes  what 
is  novel,  or  too  strictly  modem,  out 
of  place,  and  be  received  witii  a  shock. 
The  woman,  though  really  a  beautiful 
expres^ve  figure,  is  not  such  as  we 
should  expect  to 'see  in  a  picture  re- 
presenting this  scene ;  she  is  a  little 
too  mnoh  like  one  taken  from  the 
««  Book  of  Beauty.**  The  Sariour  has 
neither  sufficient  dignity  nor  strength 
of  expression,  and  is  too  feminine;  the 
mouth  should  not  be  closed.  With 
these  exceptions,  and   perhaps  one 
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ought  not  to  be  an  ezeeptiooy  the  sub- 
ject 18  very  well  treated»  with  great 
knowledge  of  composition  and  colour- 
ing; not  that  we  quite  like  the  colour 
of  the  drapery*  nor  indeed  of  the  com- 

glexion  of  the  prindpal  figures*  per- 
aps  too  light  for  the  solemn  feeding 
the  sacred  warning  should  convey. 
The  lightness  of  this  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
great  depth  in  the  figures  to  the  left. 
There  the  clear  yet  dark  colouring, 
in  great  variety  of  tones,  yet  all  ke^t 
together,  is  the  most  striking  speci- 
men of  the  power  of  water-colour  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  hapd  of  our 
Saviour  is  too  small  and  delicate. 
The  lighter  parts  of  the  picture  want 
solidity. 

No  99.    "  Sale  of  a  Nubian  Girl.** 
Henry    Warren.      Mr  Warren  has 
great  power;  his  colouring  is  clear 
and  deep ;  and,  what  colour  often  is 
not*  expressive*  accordant  with  the 
subject.     This  Sale  of  the   Nubian 
Girl  is  very  good*  very  simple.     We 
suppose  Mr  Warren  has  studied  Nu- 
Inan  beauty  from  nature.    It  is  rather 
repugnant  to  European  taste.     His 
**  Hagar*  the  Egyptian,  and  lahmael* 
her  Son,  cast  out  into  the  Wilder- 
ness**' No  268*  fully  justify  the  fore- 
going remarks  upon  his  powers.  There 
is  a  daring^  novelty  in  bis  mode  of 
treatment  or  this  well-known  subject 
from  the  Bible*  according  to  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  personages  and 
the  country.     Without  being  perfect- 
ly reconciled  to  it*  we  are  very  far 
from  condemning  it.     It  may  be  a 
question  of  taste*  why  the  Italian 
punters  adopted  European  physiog- 
nomy and  scenery.    Did  they  think 
entire  sympathy  with  the  actions  and 
feelings  to  be  represented*  required 
this  sacrifice  and  thb  identity  of  race? 
There  is  in  ^is  picture  very  great 
simplicity.    The  design  is  good.    The 
sUght  hesitation  of  Isbmael*  which  is 
the  bond  of  union  expressed,  is  very 
happy.     The  greenish-brown  tones 
are  beautifully  clear*  and  tell  well. 
We  do  not  like  the  sheep  in  the  back 
ground*  they  are  too  large*  and  lack 
an  ancient  character;  perhaps  the  sky 
would  be  improved  if  it  were  a  littie 
deeper. 

No  110.  '<  Scene  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet.**  Miss  F.  Corbaux.  This 
has  some  very  fine  tones  of  colour. 
We  think  it  fails  in  expression.  The 
light  upon  the  white  figure  cannot 
be  true ;  it  could  not  be  so  spread. 


The  cold*  grey*  and  warm  depths  of 
the  picture  assist  each  other,  nor  is 
harmony  disturbed. 

No  137. 
''  Sweet  Kitty,  she  was  a  charming  maid* 

That  carried  the  mUking  pail." 

^EnglUh  JBaUad. 

Edward  Corbonld.  A  very  sweet 
and  delicate  picture*  partaking  of  the 
pretty  quaintness  of^the  lines.  His 
'•  Good  Samaritan*'*  No  269,  is  a  very 
charming  picture ;  simple  in  manner* 
very  tender*  and  expressive.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  the  drawing  or 
shading  of  the  back  of  the  maiden  in 
the  foreground.  His  824* '« Shrimp- 
ing,*' is  very  good;  it  is  firesh  and 
free*  as  if  sketched  in  from  nature. 
Mr  Edward  Corbonld  should  do  great 
things ;  he  has  the  requisites  in  abun- 
dance to  make  a  painter ;  and  either 
his  industry  or  his  faciUty  must  be 
very  great. 

No  157.  **  Warder  Castie  surren- 
dered to  the  Roundheads*  May  1643.*' 
W.  H.  Kearney.  A  scene  of  detes- 
table treachery  and  brutality,  not  fit 
for  a  picture;  at  least,  unless  very 
differently  treated.  The  heroism  of 
the  sufibrers  could  alone  make  the 
subject  bearable*  and  that*  in  charac- 
ter and  expression*  is  omitted.  The 
gioture  is  not  witiiout  much  power* 
ut  it  is  essentially  vulgar. 

No.  173. «« The  Dairyman's  Dangh- 
ter."  A.  Penley. — This  is  another 
subject  not  fit  for  the  pencil — it  is 
entirely  melancholy*  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  so  affectedly  poodfy*  with 
its  weak  washy  sentimentality,  and 
expression  of  conceit*  where  there 
should  be  nothing  but  piety*  all  sim- 
pering inwardly  *'  how  good  we  are  !** 
and  how  particularly  good  the  Dainr- 
man's  daughter*  that  our  melancholy 
is  changed  to  disgust*  even  for  art*  for 
the  sin  of  this  perpetration.  Mawkish, 
maudlin  sensibility  should  he  con- 
demned by  every  hanging  committee. 
We  never  see  it  in  the  frontispieces 
to  our  '*  Children's*'  good  books*  but 
we  desire  to  tear  out  the  page*  for  the 
benefit  of  all  children  readers. 

No.  187.  '*  Reflection***  J.  J.  Jen- 
kins — is  very  pleasing. 

No.  206.  <<  There  lived  in  Oxford 
one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest*"  &c. 
H.  P.  Riviere.— This  is  the  story  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  and  one  not  worth 
painting.  There  has  been*  however* 
a  great  taste  of  late  years  for  old 
armour*  knights,  and  monks ;  so  that 
among  th^  herd  of  imitators  of  Catter- 
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Mt  m  ittljeot  that  will  admil  of  alL  erao  suftviiigt  tiiat  bring  vat  the 

with  inch  vieWf  Mr  RtTiere  it  happy  manlj  Tiiiiieat  ara  the  themes  for  art. 

in  his  choice,  but  in  nothing  also ;  it  Defonnitiea  of  every  kind  are  the  bane 

is  a  Tillanooa  performance^  and  but  of  art,  the  poison  of  tlie  mind.     Bad 

for  its  affsotation,  which  forces  atten-  as  they  are  in  writing,  they  are  wone 

tion  by  annoyance,  we  should  not  have  in  painting;  lor  they  become  fixed, 

notioed  it.  and  it  ia  worse  than  a  tasteless,  it  is  a 

No.  214.    **  Boulogne  Shrin^r.*'  vitiated  eye  that  can  take  pleanie  ia 

J.  J.  Jenkins. — This  is  excellent  in  them. 

eolour^a  well-drawn  figure— qoite        We  will  take  relief,  and  look  at 

nature.  '*  Ginderella«"  J.  J.   Jenkina. — Here 

No.  2^.   *' Richard  Coeurde  Lion,  the  gentle*  the  innooent,  the  patient 

arrested  at  Berlin,  a.  n.  1192.'*    W.  Cinderella  is  leaning  against  tka  fire- 

H.  Kearney.-^This  is  another  instance  place,  meditating,  we  may  be  soee,  no 

of  unfortunately  vulgar  treatment  of  ill-«.mid  we  know  how  she  will  be 

an  historical  subject.    Poor  Richard  I  rewarded ;  the  cat  pnrring  to  her, 

that  we  should  see  the  '/  Lion  Heart"  loving  her,  periiaps  hen^  a  faiiy  eat, 

represented  thusl    Some  red-haired  is  most  happy.   Now,  this  b  a  sniveet 

waiter  at  a  provincial  inn,  in  a  moment  of  beauty  and  of  interest.     Innoeenee 

of  perspiciug  leisure,  must  have  sat  is  more  fit  for  the  pencil  than  vice. 
§ut  Richard.     We  see  him  fumbling       No.  aiO.    <<  Percy  Bay,  one  of  the 

for  the  napkin.    "  No  Knight-Tem-  Bathing  Places  at  Tynemontb»  Nor* 

plar,  but  a  waiter  1 1  **  thumberland^Suorise — Study   from 

No.  237.  <'  Lord  Nigel's  Introduc-  Nature."    T.  M.  Richardson,  Sen.-— 

tion  to  the  Sanctuary  of  Alsatia."  £.  It  is  a  very  true  transcript  of  nature's 

H.  Wehnert. — There  is  much  of  artist  sunrise,  beautifully  ooloored ;  thwe  is 

ability  in  this  picture ;  there  is  good  the  warmth  of  sun,  yet  fresluMss  of 

grouping,  and  it  ia  not  without  cha-  morning ;  the  distances,  for  they  are 

racter ;  but  it  is  of  the  class  of  sub-  indeed  many,  many  a  leagne  over  the 

jects   most   unfit   for  painting.     It  water,  are  given  with  most  true  gra- 

may  contain  many  pictures,  but  here  dation.      This   is   a  fine    drawing, 

the  artist  takes  in  too  much.     The  and  shows  very  great  power  in  the 

scene  would  be  disgusting,  even  in  artist. 


narration,  if  we  were  sufiered  to  dwell  No.  323.  ^  Mountain  torrent, 
upon  it  in  its  collective  depravity,  but  Llyn  Tdwal,  Caernarvonshire,**  Thoa. 
words  do  not  fix  images  so  distinctly;  Lindsay— *is  a  good  drawing,  tme  in 
we  pass  on  rapidly,  and  character  colour,  and  readily  places  the  apeeta- 
succeeds  character,  that  we  dwell  not  tor  in  the  mountain  scenery.  We  were 
too  long  upon  any  one  disgust,  where  much  struck  with  the  power  of  No, 
nearly  all  is  disgusting ;  and  the  ex-  387,  **  Sunset,'*  L.  Hicks.  The  red 
pectation  of  the  story,  of  what  is  to  is  well  set  off  by  deep  purples,  and  the 
come,  of  danger  to  be  escaped,  avert  light  is  effective.  As  in  other  exhibi- 
the  mind*s  eye  from  too  intently  rsst*  tions,  we  can  here  only  imperliBctly 
log  upon  individnal  or  wholesale  de-  have  performed  our  task.  We  wiU 
formities;  and  in  narration  the  whole  not,  however,  make  further  apology 
scene  is  but  a  part,  and  serves  its  pur*  for  omissions.  This  is  an  exoelicnt 
pose,  as  contrast  to  other  parts  of  the  exhibition ;  the  New  may  more  than 
tale,  where  higher  beauties  are  set  off  rival  the  Old— the  "  maire  pukkra 
by  it  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  jUia  pulckner.'*  In  closing  onr  re- 
done upon  canvass,  and  there,  as  a  marks  upon  these  exhibitions  of  mo- 
choice,  to  portray  accumulations  of  dem  art,  while  we  admire  the  mccha- 
deformity,  with  no  purpose  but  the  nieal  skill,  and  mastery  over  materials, 
mere  odious  display,  is,  we  thinks  in  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  in  geneFsl 
very  bad  taste.  Before  painters  learn  the  aim  of  the  artist  seems  to  have 
how  to  paint,  we  would  have  them  been  confined  too  much  to  sulgeets  in 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  educate  which  that  skill  may  be  displayed.  Ii 
their  eyes  to  a  sense  of  beauty,  to  it  not  preferring  the  means  to  the  end  ? 
know  what  to  paint  There  are  sub-  Poetry,  poetry,  poetry,  we  repeat,  and 
jects  we  should  ever  wish  to  see  iU  origind  poetry  tooi  the  poetry  of 
done ;  for  the  greater  the  skill  themore  thought,  is  the  provinoe  of  pi^Dting : 
degradation  is  suffered  by  art,  and  in-  and  above  all,  let  painters  at  least 
fiicted  upon  the  profession.     Beauty,  shun  vu^arity  $  whatever  is  low  is  in 
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bad  tatte*  !•  ui|iiiionv  to  tlw  painter^B  ry  to  th«  whoto  finttenkj.  it  would 
own  nioitf  Titiattn^  the.  ptiblio  eyo  be  better  for  Engliik  art  if  tkb  wera 
and  feelings  and  doea  a  manifest  ii^n*    generally  lelt 
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Thia  eobibfttion  containa  lao  pie* 
taiea  of  the  late  Sir  David  WtUde» 
and  iixtj-three  of  old  maaters— the 
latter  oconpy  one  room,  Wilkie  two. 
Although  we  should  preler  a  larger 
contribution  from  many  masters^  and 
the  old  aohoolsy  to  such  an  aeonmnla- 
tion  of  works  by  one  hand>  we  duly 
appreciate  the  spirit  whieh  has  adopted 
the  present  plan.  It  is  a  Just  eompli- 
ment  to  modem  art,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  high  reputation  of  the  de- 
ceseed  artist — we  presume,  howoTer, 
it  is  one  which  will  not  be  repeated 
under  eironmttanciss  and  claims  less 
nrgoit.  The  lame  of  Sir  David  Wil- 
kie ia  worthy  the  homage,  and  it  is 
paid.  We  rejoice,  too,  that  the  publie 
liaTe  here  the  means  of  reriewing  their 
own  jadgment,  of  marking  the  pro« 
gresa  <^  the  painter  whom  tlray  delight- 
ed to  honour,  from  the  day  of  their 
early  appobation  to  the  last  effort  of 
his  penal.  For  onrseWes,  we  see  no 
reason  to  alter  the  opinion  we  gave  in 
the  coflsmencement  of  our  review  of 
the  Boyal  Academy ;  and  we  think  onr 
remarks  upon  Sir  David  Wilkie  as  a 
painter  fully  borne  out  by  the  present 
exhibition  of  his  works.  They  show 
a  mind,  rather  by  accident  and  oir- 
eumslanoe,  than  powerfnUv  by  genius 
impelled  to  a  particular  line,  led  to 
adopt,  in  the  eommeneement,  a  certain 
daaa  of  cnbjeets,  and  style  of  painting ; 
and  ftia  bias,  when  he  wonld  have 
changed  hia  manner,  influenced  and 
shackled  him.  'Had  he  been  at  once 
thrown  in  the  way  of  seeing  pictures 
of  the  highest  class,  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  those  more  particularly  of 
effiaet  and  colour  than  of  sentiment, 
he  would  radier  have  leaned  to  their 
manner  than  to  the  one  which,  in  after 
life,  he  was  ever  endeavouring,  but  in 
vun,  to  discard.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  much  possessed  of  an 
originality,  as  of  a  perception  of  what 
is  good  in  others,  and  a  desire  to  adopt 
that  good,  and  to  improve  upon  it. 
And  thia  waa  not  always  done  as  a 
whole  I  ao  that  in  one  picture  we  may 
often  aee  the  eharaotors  of  many  mas- 
ters,  aomedmea  incongfmously  assem- 
bled»  but  always  with  ingenuity,  with 
pictorial  management  and  al^ty.  He 


was  too  aoMB  the  painter  t  fonednpon 
the  world  and  the  worid*s  applanse 
and  substantial  favour,  he  was  not 
allowed  time  to  hesitate,  to  question, 
to  lay  np  judgments  from  which  a 
higher  genins  might  have  arisen.  He 
was  to  oootinne  as  he  had  begun ;  and 
it  is  not  very  strange,  if  universal  ap- 
probation and  patronage  kept  him 
from  seeking  any  thing  better.  But 
there  is  weariness  even  in  fame  and 
flattery — ^that  weariness  came  upon 
his  mind,  and  it  was  never  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  early  choice.  That 
it  was  an  unfortunate,  in  some  respects 
an  unoOTgenial  choice,  we  collect  from 
his  unceasing  eflbrta,  after  some  year^, 
to  divest  hhnself  of  it,  and  his  ever 
attempting  to  imitate  some  master  or 
other  as  opposite  and  irreeoncileable 
to  that  early  choice  as  possible.  His 
great  defect  appears  to  have  been  an 
absence  of  perception  of  the  <*  beauti- 
ful.*' With  a  disposition  to  work  out 
minutely,  and  to  an  excess,  what  was 
before  him  to  do,  from  nature,  he  too 
often  elaborated  deformity.  Beauty  had 
not  enough  of  cAarader  for  his  bent; 
it  was  too  simple^— an  exquisitiveness 
not  to  be  portrayed  by  many  strokes  | 
character  indeed  it  has,  but  not  pecu- 
liarities to  be  mastered  and  finished  at 
U»e  pencil's  point.  We  have  not  seen 
a  single  picture  by  his  hand  in  which 
there  is  real  feminine  beauty.  We 
doubt  if  he  could  have  thoroughly  re* 
ceived,  for  he  never  attempted  to  make 
them  his  own,  as  he  did  the  excel- 
lences of  almost  everv  other  master, 
the  purity  of  Raffaele's,  or  the  more 
human  loveliness  of  Corregio's  Ma* 
donnas.  He  was  too  early  forced 
upon  character,  in  the  generally  re- 
cdved  sense  of  the  word,  character  of 
delineation,  and  missed  for  ever  Uiat 
of  higher  mind  and  feeling. 

No.  1.  "King  George  the  Fourth's 
Entrance  to  his  Palace  of  Holyrood 
House,  the  15th  August  1822." — This 
picture  Justifies  some  of  the  above  re- 
marks. It  is  a  mixtare  of  styles.  The 
trumpeters  on  the  right  are  like  Ve- 
lasquez— ^the  backgronnd,  after  Rem- 
brandt ;  other  parts  in  the  manner  of 
inferior  masters — there  is  great  inge- 
nuity in  endeavouring  to  make  these 
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imitations  anile— the  oonsequenoe  is 
that  they  do  so  to  a  certain  extent^  so 
that»  without  considering  what  the  snb- 
ject  should  really  represent,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  general  pictorial  effect. 
In  this  view  it  is  perhaps  his  best  pic- 
ture. Bat  examining  it  for  its  purpf»e« 
we  find  it  lamentably  deficient.  A  king 
comes  to  his  own  palace,  a  visiter  too, 
amongst  his  people  seldom  seen.  There 
should  be  joy  and  welcome,  a  prinoely 
dignity  and  love ;  there  lies  the  poetry. 
What  have  we?  the  king  was  in  his 
own  person  the  gentleman,  the  digni- 
fied prince.  Sir  David  has  made  him 
look  like  a  hair-dresser.  His  attitude 
is  of  ungentlemanly  pride^  assumed ; 
there  is  none  of  the  condescension  of 
dignity.  Then,  though  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  supported  and  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  his  nobles,  he  seems  to  stand 
alone,  he  is  unconnected.  So  it  is  with 
those  who  receive  him;  a  very  few 
seem  employed  in  that  cold  duty, 
there  is  not  a  crowd  of  worthies,  the 
choice  of  the  land,  but  room  for  mere 
vulgar  curiosity  with  appropriate 
figures.  The  whole  colouring  is  som- 
bre to  a  degree,  of  ill  omen  to  a  prince 
coming  to  Holyrood.  The  brown 
background,  the  tone  of  the  architec- 
ture, is  dismal,  unjoyons,  and  not  im- 
posing in  design.  There  is  a  vying  of 
the  low  with  what  should  be  the  great, 
and  it  is  uncertain  which  predominates. 
There  must  be  false  perspective  in 
some  of  the  heads.  Some  boys  above 
and  below  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  im- 
mense heads,  larger  than  of  the  men 
around  them;  and  Sir  Walter's  greatly 
exceeds  those  of  his  companions.  The 
Earl  of  Arran  presents  the  keys  as  if 
in  fear  lest  they  should  go  off,  and  do* 
tonate  devastation — he  holds  them  so 
ungracefully  at  his  arms*  length ;  and 
a  girl  is  seen  shrinking  back^  as  if  from 
dread  of  an  explosion.  The  subject 
should  be  great  and  joyous.  The  pic- 
ture is  any  thing  but  joyous,  and  great- 
ness it  has  none.  No.  2.  *'  The 
Siege  of  Saragossa.**  We  have  ever 
been  annoyed  at  this  picture  in  print. 
It  is  most  nnpoetically  treated,  of  vul- 
gar stride  and  violence,  ostentatiously 
dragging  forth  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
It  might  have  been  matter  of  fact,  but 
it  uncharms  the  incident  of  its  high 
virtue.  The  maid  is  not  only  ugly, 
but  a  brutal  virago  of  the  lowest  class* 
It  is  affectedly  energetic,  and  is  there- 
fore really  tame.  No.  3.  '<  The 
Guerilla  taking  leave  of  his  Confes- 
sor.'* The  confessor  is  a  good  figure- 


in  the  boy  we  reoogiiize  imhadoB  of 
Mnrillo.     No.  4.      »  Her  M^Jeatr 

Queen    Victoria."     This  is    like    a 
German  toy  stan^ng  on  its  own  wood- 
en petticoat.     It  is  alike  nnfortnnate 
in  colour  and  design.    No.  5*   **  The 
Gnerilla's    Return   to   his  Fanuly." 
Here  the  woman,  who  should  be  most 
interesting,  is  very  ugly.      No.   6. 
<«  Guerilla  Council  of  War  in  a  Span- 
ish Posada.**    This  is  wdl-gronpcd, 
and  two  figures  are— Grood-newa  and 
Attention.    The  woman  in  tibe  back- 
ground has  hard  spots  for  eyes ;  dus 
was  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the 
later  pictures.     The  finished  aketeh  of 
<'  BUnd  Man's  Buff/*  No.  8,  is  not 
better   than  the   pictnre.      No.  9. 
*'  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  at  her 
First  Council.'*    This  is  not  treated 
so  as  to  give  the  elevalion  tiie  sntgeet 
demands.    The  hard  lines  of  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  Queen  makes  Iier  look 
like  a  painted  sixpenny  doll ;  her  left 
hand  seems  crippled,  emblemataeal  of 
half  the  fact,  as  she  is  suiroimded  by 
ministers  who  crippled  both.   No.  10. 
'<  John   Knox   Preaching,"    is  wdi 
known  by  the  print.    The  figures  id- 
ways  appeared  to  us  too  large  for  the 
scene  they  act  in ;  and  there  are  by 
far  too  many  principal  figures.     The 
importance  is  divided.      The  coarse 
violence  of  Knox,  perhaps  tnw  enough 
to  fact,  does  not  accord  with  a  poetical, 
or  historical,  if  the  word  be  more  arti*- 
tical,  treatment;  with  the  two  plactd 
women  before  him,  the  Reformer  is  like 
a  vulture  going  to  pounce  upon  two 
doves.    The  picture  exhibits  a  power* 
fill  management  of  light  and  shade, 
and  some  very  good  counting.  Theie 
is  a  female  head  in  the  comer,  like  one 
of  Bassan's,  but  strangely  large  aod 
out  of  drawing.  No.  11.  <' The  Penny 
Wedding."  Oneoouldnotexpeetmneh 
beauty  for  a  penny,  though  at  a  wed- 
ding— and  there  is  none ;  the  men  play- 
ing are  good.  No.  12, '«  The  Fortnne- 
teller,*'  is  well  composed,  would  have 
been  better  with  a  Uttle  more  depth  of 
colour.    No.  13.     <«  Portrait  of  h\a 
Grace   the    Duke   of   Wellington.*' 
Undignified — ^and   therefore   nntme. 
No.  14.    "  Chelsea  Pensioners  read- 
ing the  Gaxette  of  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo."   This  is,  perhaps,  Wilkies 
very  best  picture ;  it  is  wdl  coloured, 
well  composed,  and  well  grouped;  the 
figures  have  their  proper  room,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  character.    No.  15. 
''  Blind  Man^s  Buff."    This  reminds 
one  pf  Ostade,  and,  as  in  Ostadci  the 
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baekgFoond  is  bat  Here  wu  an  op- 
portanity  of  introducing  female  beauty^ 
yet  there  is  none.  There  is  something 
disagreeable  in  the  repetition  of  hips 
and  elbows ;  they  border  on  deform- 
ity. No.  16.  "  The  Sick  Chamber/' Is 
qoite  unworthy  Sir  DsTid's  pencil. 
No.  17.  **  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII. 
at  Font^nbleau.**  The  figure  of  the 
Pope  is  good  and  ezpressiYe^  it  is 
finely  painted ;  not  so  satisfactory  is 
the  figure  of  Napoleon.  No.  18. 
«  Columbus."  The  best  of  this  is 
the  figure  of  the  boy  in  blue*  No. 
19.  <«The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall." 
This  is  a  very  good  and  pleasing 
picture*  extremely  natural,  well- 
coloured,  and  of  good  effect ;  it  is 
a  pretty  subject,  and  fully  expressed 
—the  wonderment  and  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  child  is  admirable.  No.  20. 
<«  The  Wardrobe  Ransacked  '*  is  not 
harmoniously  and  agreeably  coloured 
— the  red  predominates.  No.  21. 
''Sketch  of  Reading  the  Will." 
Slight — of  composition  only.  No.  22, 
**  The  Death  of  Sir  PhUip  Sydney," 
is  not  made  interesting.  No.  23. 
«'  Study  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,"  Is 
Tory  poor.  The  face  is  dingy,  and  of 
tlie  same  texture  and  colour  as  the  sky. 
No.  24.  <*  Finished  Sketch  for  the 
Picture  of  the  Village  Festival.**  This 
is  not  agreeable  in  colouring,  particu- 
larly unpleasant  are  the  red  spots. 
No.  25.  "The  Errand  Boy." 
Another  opportunity  for  beauty  lost. 
No.  26.  **  Death  of  the  Red  Deer.*' 
There  is  individual  character,  but 
there  is  little  that  is  agreeable.     No. 

27.  ^The  Newsmongers."  How 
could  Sir  David  bring  his  hand  to 
such  vulgarity  ?  What  an  ugly  creiu 
ture   la   the    female   figure  I     Nos. 

28,  29,  and  30.  <'  Portraits.**  The 
last  only  is  good.  No.  31,  **  The 
Jewa*  Harp,"  is  very  dingy.  No.  32, 
<<  Tlie  Bagpiper**  is  in  the  exaggerated 
spotty  red  style  of  colouring.  No.  33. 
*'  Scene  from  Gentle  Shepherd,"  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  No.  34. 
**  The  Cut  Finger.**  The  old  woman 
is  Yery  good,  she  has  been  used  to 
bind  Dp  cut  fingers — all  else  is  defor^ 
mity.  Now  36.  <'  The  Nursery  "  is 
elever — in  vain  we  look  for  beauty. 
No.  37.  *'  Head  of  John  Norman, 
biaekamith  of  the  village  of  Cults.** 
We  piesnme  Sir  David  owed  him  a 
grudge.  No»  38,  '<  Scene  from  the 
Abbot  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  is  clever. 
No.  39.  <'  Sketch  for  Picture  of  John 
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Knox  Preaching.**  Oar  remarks 
upon  the  picture  suffice.  No.  40. 
•<  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Pope." 
This  is  a  fine  picture,  powerful  and 
well  coloured — the  Pope  in  particular. 
There  Ib  vigour  and  freshness  in  it, 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  successful  of 
this  class.  No.  42.  '«The  Parish 
Beadle*'  Is  a  littie  forced,  but  very 
good  of  the  kind.  All  is  true  in 
character ;  the  hard  beadle — the  apa- 
thy of  the  monkey — the  instinct  of  the 
dog— that,  in  sympathy  with  his  mas- 
ter, knows  the  beadle.  No.  43. 
<«The  Breakfast."  A  subject  not 
worth  painting — the  old  woman  is 
good ;  why  should  not  the  girl  have 
been  pretty  ?  No.  44.  ''  Distraining 
for  Rent.'*  What  could  induce  a 
painter,  of  any  mind,  to  perpetuate 
so  dismal— so  disagreeable  an  occur- 
rence? It  js  unmitigated  distress^ 
without  one  object  of  oompensation, 
nothing  tlie  mind  can  take  refuge  in. 
It  is  not  satire  to  gratify  our  inctigna- 
tion-^nor  is  there  display  of  virtue  to 
reconcile  the  spectator  to  the  scene. 
There  might  have  been  suffering 
beauty.  No.  45.  '« George  the 
Fourth  in  Highland  Costume.*'  Un- 
fortunate in  attitude,  and  colour,  and 
eveiy  thing.  No.  46.  « H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  Highland  Cos- 
tume.** The  dog  and  background^ 
like  Titian,  and  excellent.  The  figure 
of  his  royal  highness  is  affected,  thea- 
trical.^ No.  47.  «« Duncan  Grey*' 
is  dirtUy  painted.  Here,  too,  should 
have  been  beauty,  but  there  is  none* 
No.  48,  "  The  Card  Players,*'  ia 
very  well  painted  and  coloured,  but 
what  a  deformity  is  the  woman  I— the 
best  figure  is  the  man  scratching  his 
head.  No.  49,  *<  Guess  my  name  *' 
is  not  bad,  the  figure  in  the  back- 
ground yrery  good— a  shrewd  old  man 
he  well  delineates.  No.  50,  •*  The 
Pedlar,"  is  very  disagreeable  in  colour 
—the  girl  is  hideous.  No.  51.  ''Queen 
Mary  escaping  from  Lochleven  Cai- 
tie.**  We  are  here  litUe  interested 
for  the  beautiful  Mary,  who  is  an 
unbeauteous  lady's  maid  |  this  is  un- 
dignifying  history — the  colour  is  dis- 
mal, and  the  manner  of  painting  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  dropping  with 
damp ;  this  peculiarity  we  have  often 
noticed,  not  only  in  Sir  David,  but 
more  than  one  of  his  imitators.  No. 
52,  •'  Study  for  Village  Politicians," 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  No 
has  No.  53,  **  A  Landscape,**  whlcfaf 
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as  lo7en  of  landscape,  we  abominate. 
Nor  can  we  say  any  thing  in  faronr  of 
No.  54.  <<  Sketch  for  Village  School.** 
We  should  not,  howerer,  criticize 
mere  sketches,  which  are  not  supposed 
to  express  all  the  painter  means.  No. 
55,  ««The  Rent  Day."  is  a  cele* 
brated  picture,  but,  to  our  minds, 
Tertr  disagreeable.  It  has  not  one 
incident  of  interest,  and  has  the  sin  of 
•unnecessary  deformity.  No.  56, 
**  Scotch  mptism."  Is  a  rery  dingy 
performance.  No.  57,  *'  The  Con- 
fessional/* Tery  clerer  and  pleasing. 
No.  58,  •*  Portrait  of  the  late  Lady 
Lyndhurst,"  is  Tcrir  good,  but  has 
the  peculiarity  of  Sir  David's  pencil 
in  eyes  and  montlu  No.  59,  '*  Por- 
trait of  Thos.  Wilkie,  Esq.,**  is  good 
and  nnaffbcted.  No.  60,  **  Portrait  of 
Sir  James  McGregor,  Bart.,  M.D.,** 
is  rery  bad,  the  hair  Tile.  No.  61, 
««The  Highland  Family,**  is  very 
good,  and  true  to  nature,  in  his  best 
style  of  composition  and  colour.  No. 
62,  <«The  China-menders,"  is  well 
painted,  in  part  an  imitation  of  Tenlers 
and  Ostade — has  in  parts  the  thinness 
of  the  one,  and  the  substance  of  the 
other  master.  No.  63,  ^  Sketch  of  two 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  late  Rev  Dr 
Thomson/*  is  rather  weak.  From  Nos. 
64  to  107  inclusive  are  studies  and 
sketches,  with  the  exception  of  No.  84, 
which  is  a  finbhed  picture.  As  studies, 
Ihey  are  Interesting;  and  where  no{ 
very  good,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  for  the  painter's  use, 
not  exhibition.  No.  64.  '<  Sketch 
for  a  Picture  of  Burying  the  Regalia 
of  Scotland  "  is  not  a  very  successful 
imitation  of  Rembrandt*s  manner — it 
wants  Rembrandt*8  mystery.  The 
**  Two  Figures  in  Picture  of  the  Bride  ** 
are  very  good.  So  is  No.  66,  ^  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Wilkie.'*  The  child  in 
No.  67,  ''A  Mother  teaching  her 
Child  to  Pray,**  is  in  his  best  manner. 
No.  68,  ''The  Sick  Chamber,**  is 
of  no  promise.  No.  67,  is  a  very 
good  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
Dutch  dress.  It  is  strange  that  so 
many  painters  should  fail  In  their  por- 
traits of  the  «•  Great  Duke."  No.  70, 
is  not  an  exception — it  has  nothing 

freat.  No.  71,  "  William  the 
ourth,**  has  a  painful  expression.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  sketch  of  Prince 
Talleyrand  is  so  slight;  it  wants 
the  stronger  markings  of  character. 
No.  73,  "  The  Cut  Finger,"  is  more 
Hhan  a  etit  finger,  it  is  an  eye-sore. 
•*  Portraits  of  children  of  Migor  and 


Mrs  Winfleld,"  No.  74,  is  very  €i»Y^T, 
**  Queen    AdeUdde  on   Honeba^,** 
No.  75,  is  very  commonplace   the 
best  part  of  which  is  the  horse.     No. 
76  is  a  capital  sketch,  and  fnll  of  cha- 
racter. **  A  Spanish  S^orita  with 
her  nurse,  a  native  of  the  Astnrias, 
walking  in  the  Prado  of  Madrid.*' 
No.  77.  '*  Samuel  and  £U"  is  not  Tery 
indicative  of  character,  nor  are  No. 
78,  <*  Two  Figures  in  Spanish  dresses,** 
very  well  defined — ^is  the  one  child  or 
man?  <*  A  Female  adjusting  her  hair," 
No.  79,  is  certainly  very  bad;  and 
No.  80,  **  The  Break^t,**  a  sketch, 
is  only  remarkable   for   poTerty  of 
colour.     No.   81,   **  The    Eoeamp- 
ment  of  the  Sheik  and  Arabs  who  ac- 
companied Sir  David  Wilkie  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jericho,**  is  an  interest- 
ing sketch.     No.  82.  '<  Our  Saviour 
at  Emaus,"  fails  in  expression,  and 
does  not  indicate  what,  perhaps,  tlie 
painter   meant   his    picture    to    be. 
**  Christ  before  Pilate,  painted  in  Jeru- 
salem,"  is  curious  as  showing  Sir 
David*8  manner  of  working.  It  has  not 
the  promise  of  a  picture.   The  locality 
is  nnfavourable^  and  seems  to  have 
impressed  the  mind  more  strongly  than 
the  event.     No.  84.  <<  The   White- 
boy*s   Cabio,**  is  a  finished  picture, 
in  which  the  woman  is  Sir  David's 
nearest  approach  to  female  beauty. 
The  child  is  excellent,  and  tme  to  na- 
ture.   There  is  too  much  of  the  pecu- 
liar wet  manner ;  it  is,  however,  very 
good.     No.  85,  is  a  very  unmeaning 
poor  bit  of  landscape.      Nor  is  86^ 
«•  A  Kitchen,"  better.  No.  87.  •*  Por- 
trait of  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie.** 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  we  see  in 
this  portrait  Uie  m&d  of  the  painter ; 
it  has  a  look  of  searching  for  some- 
thing to  do,  rather  than  of  decision. 
No.  88,  •<  Portrait  of  Thomas  Wilkie, 
Esq.,**  seems  changed  in  colour.    No. 
89  is  a  very  good  "  Portrait  of  Mrs 
Riddell,  niece  of  Sir  David  Wilkie." 
Nos.  90,  91,  and  92,  are  mere  idess  of 
the  pictures— ««  The  Blind  Fiddler,** 
<'  Reading   the   Will,**   and   **  The 
Wardrobe  Ransacked."  ^  Sir  David 
must  have  remembered  hb  home  with 
pleasure  and  exactness,  (as  amiable 
men  generally  do.) .  No.  93  verifies 
the  old  saying,  ''  uiat  home  is  home, 
be  it  never  so  homely."     No.  94, 
"  The  Nativity,**  the  figures  in  the 
dresses  of  the  country,  is  a  sketch 
of  much   promise— Rembrandt  was 
in   the  pdnter's    mind.     No.   95. 
u  William  the  Fottrtfa,**  better,  per- 
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baps  because  less  true  tban  tbe  for- 
mer. Feir  can  now-a-days  endure 
allegory,  tbat  riddle  in  paint  seldom 
worth  dlscoTcring ;  nor  does  Sir 
David's  undertaking.  No.  96,  •«  Sketch 
for  an  Allegorical  Picture,"  tend  to 
reconcile  us  to  it.  Nor  can  we  have 
any  thing  to  say  in  favour  of  Nos.  95, 
96,  and  97— ••William  the  Fourth/' 
^  Sketch  for  an  Allegorical  Picture,'* 
and  '*  Queen  Adelaide.**  No.  97.  **  A 
Duplicate.'*  No.  97.  <<  Portrait  of  the 
Persian  Prince  Halakoo  Mirza,*'  has 
tbe  true  look  of  a  study  from  nature. 
No. 98,  "The Turkish  Letter- writer," 
painted  at  Constantinople^  will  ever 
l)ear  the  stamp  of  the  master.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Sir  David  was  no  great 
landscape  painter,  brought  up  amid 
such  un  pain  table  scenery  as  that  of 
No.  99,  **  View  looking  to  the  West 
of  the  Chareh  and  Manse  of  Cults,  as 
they  now  appear.*'  •  No.  100  is  a  very 
capital  sketch  of  a  Jewish  woman  and 
her  child,  drawn  in  Jerusalem.  No. 
101  is  a  very  good  sketch  of  **  Two 
Figures  for  the  Picture  of  Josephine 
and  the  Fortune- Teller."  There  is 
not  much  in  the  '<  Interior  of  Pit- 
lessie  Mill,  in  the  parish  of  Cults," 
No.  102.  No.  103  is  an  unimportant 
sketch,  **  The  Letter  of  Introduction.** 
No.  104,  <'  The  Female  Figure  in  the 
Picture  of  Queen  Mary,"  is  a  good 
study ;  nor  need  less  be  said  of  No. 
105,  a  *•  Jewish  Family."  We  do 
not  recognise  Samuel  or  Eli  in  any  df 
the  "  Five  Heads,*'  the  commence- 
ment of  a  picture  of  Samnel  and  £11, 
No.  106.  No.  107,  "  H.  R.  H.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex,**  is  a  good  sketch. 

We  now  leave  tbe  sketches.  There 
is  disagreeable  colouring  in  No.  108, 
"  The  Pifferari,"  with  Pilgrims  play- 
ing hymns  to  the  Madonna,  nor  has  it 
much  charm  in  composition  or  sub- 
ject. We  cannot  anmire  No.  109, 
««  Portrait  of  Mrs  Maberly;**  It  has 
his  peculiar  method  of  linea  and  dots 
for  eyes  and  mouth,  giving  an  ap- 
pearance that  nature  never  gives; 
the  most  disagreeable  eyes  and 
months  do  not  tell  harshly  upon 
the  sight  No.  110  is  a  rather  dingy 
"  Portrait  of  William  Stodart,  Esq?' 
No.  Ill  is  the  most  singular  **  Por- 
trait of  Master  Robert  James  Donne,** 
which,  when  exhibited  at  the  Aca- 
demy, made  people  stare  with  asto- 
nishment, it  shows  conspicuously 
two  of  Sir  David*s  pictorial  vagaries, 
dots  and  lines  for  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  Bttch  bair  as  neter  human,  or  any 


other  being,  ever  possessed.  No.  112, 
<<  Portrait  of  Mrs  Winfield,  a  niece 
of  Sir  D.  Wilkie,"  is  not  oyer  femi- 
nine.  No.  113,  <<  The  Princess  Doria 
washing  the  Pilgrim*s  feet,"  has  some 
good  colouring  and  effect,  but  there  Is 
something  vulgar  in  it.  The  Interest 
is  not  manifest.  ''  The  Vision,"  sub- 
ject from  Burn's  Poem,  No.  1 14,  is 
any  thing  but  a  poet's  vision.  It  Is  to 
be  presumed,  that  115,  '*  Digging  for 
Rats,"  is  changed— it  looks  olrty .  We 
have  not  seen  any  thing  worse  by  Sir 
David  than  116,  a  **  Lady  taking  Tea." 
No.  117,  •'The  Blind  Fid£er,  a 
sketch,"  deserves  little  notice. — Nor 
can  much  commendation  be  given  to 
the  ill-coloured  *'  Sunday  Morning,** 
No.  118.  Nor  to  the  duplicate  118, 
*'  Village  Politicians,"  which  is  weak 
and  dirty.  The  *'  Hookabardar,"  No. 
119,  is  very  good.  The  **  Card 
Players,  a  Sketch,"  No.  1 20,  Is  very 
▼lie— No.  121.  •'  The  Cottar's  Sa- 
turday Night,  a  Sketch.**  Some«> 
what  in  imitation  of  Rembrandt  in 
chiaroscuro ;  but  it  wants  colour  and 
greys  to  relieve  tbe  brown.  Here 
again  is  an  opportunity  of  introduc 
log  graceftil  figures  lost.  The  "  Por^ 
trait  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.**  has 
much  of/cality — No.  123.  «•  The 
.Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Char- 
ter.*' Tbe  back  ground  and  the 
horse  are  very  good,  but  the  Duke'ia 
a  decided  failure ;  he  looks  mean  and 
frightened,  which  the  great  Dake 
could  not  be,  not  even  In  compliment 
to  the  **  Company  of  Merchant 
Tailors,**  possessors  of  the  picture. 
No.  124.  «'  Alfred  In  the  Neatherd's 
Cottage,  with  Portrait  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie  in  the  backgronnd.*'  This 
win  be  more  valuable  as  containing 
tbe  portrait  of  Sir  David  than  the 
character  of  Alfred.  The  child  ii 
the  fire  is  hideous,  out  of  drawing, 
and  deformed  \  and  wherd  was  the 
necessity  of  the  ugliness?— No.  125. 
Is  a  colourless  "  Landscape  with 
Sheep-washing,"  and  a  lack  of  all 
freshness  that  makes  landsci^  agree- 
able. It  has  neither  blue  sky,  no  nor 
grey,  nor  green  grass— the  whole 
land  with  Its  trees  is  as  monotonous 
as  the  sheep.  This  picture  is  well 
known  bv  its  engraving,  and  has  been 
much  admired.  Yet  what  pastoral 
eclogue,  but  a  burlesque,  and  it  Is  too 
tame  for  that,  could  be  written  from 
it  ?  It  serves  to  show  irfaat  a  land- 
scape should  not  be.  —  No.  126. 
^  Portrait  of  Matbiai  Prime  Lucas, 
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£sq.9  President  of  St  Bartholoiiiew*8 
Hospital/'  b  probably  very  like^  bat 
it  does  not  elevate  the  subject. — No. 
127«  '<  Landscape,  Sheep-washing* 
study  for  the  Picture,'*  is  worse  than 
the  picture. — "  The  Recruiting  Par- 
ty/* No.  128,  has  a  dirty  disagreeable 
look.  The  two  last  are  portraits ;  the 
one  should  not  have  been  exhibited, 
as  only  of  private  value. — No.  129* 
«  Portraits  of  the  late  Rev.  David 
Wilkie,  Biinbter  of  Cults,  and  of  Mrs 


Wilkte,  the  parents  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie.**  We  are  too  near  Sir 
Davld*s  time,  to  render  this  family 
group  important.  In  this  prying  age, 
nothing  is  left  ignotum,  and  every 
thing  taken  pro  mirijico. — The  last, 
"  Portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,** 
is  very  good.  We  have,  contrary  to 
our  ususd  practice,  noticed  every  pic 
tore  and  sketch  here  exhibited.  We 
will  now  enter  the ''  South  Room.** 


Pictures  of  Old  Masters. 


These  are  sixty- three  in  number — 
no  very  large  collection.-— No.  131, 
<<  Italian  BuUdings,  with  an  Itiuerant 
Musician  and  other  Figures/*  Lin- 
gelbach,  is  good  for  the  master — the 
subject  is  of  little  worth.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  of  this  master  is  the  set- 
ting off  the  colour  of  his  figures  by 
greys  of  various  tones  in  the  back 
ground.  He  did  not  paint  hands 
well. 

No.  132.  "  The  Bird's  Nest,** 
Vander  Werf,  is  a  very  sweet  little 
picture.  The  work  is  exquisite,  and 
is  of  the  enamel  effect  of  Wouver- 
man.  The  children  are  very  pretty : 
it  is  good  in  colour. 

No.  133.  ««  A  Woody  Landscape." 
Caspar  Poussin. — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  simple  scene;  some  rather 

Erecipitous  rocky  ground  with  bushes, 
efore  which  are  large  trees.  The 
cool  and  warm  colours  are  so  blended 
as  to  render  the  scene  refreshing,  and 
a  shelter :  it  has  a  delightful  repose. 
How  very  rich  is  the  paint,  particu- 
larly in  the  dark  trees,  a  luminous 
substance  though  in  shade!  How 
much  more  like  nature  is  this  than  the 
crude,  many-coloured  things  we  call 
views  I 

No.  134,  "  Portrait  of  Hubertus 
de  Het,*'  has  probably  suffered,  not 
having  the  freshness  of  Vandyke. 

No.  135,  "  Head  of  a  Bull,**  Paul 
Potter,  is  as  like  as  may  be;  it  is 
the  head  of  a  great  beast,  and  only 
fit  for  a  sign,  however  well  painted. 

No.  136,  '<  The  Madonna,*'  Eliza, 
betha  Sirani,  is  rather  weak,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of,  but  inferior 
to,  Murillo ;  and  he  is  the  more  vulgar. 

No.  137.  **  A  Sandy  Road,  with  a 
Grev  Horse  and  Traveller  Resting.** 
Paul  Potter.— The  horse  is  very  good, 
the  rest  is  not  quite  clean  in  colour. 

No.  138,  «  The  Vifgia  and  Child,'* 


Murillo,  is  most  unpleasant.  The 
Virgin  is  worse  than  vulgar;  the  Child 
like  an  old  man. 

No.  139.  "A  Man  Selliogr  Le- 
mons.*' Teniers. — Undoubtedly  ge- 
nuine — ^happily  executed.  The  ex- 
cellence of  Teniejrs  lay  in  his  execu- 
tion, and  often  in  his  colour ;  all  is 
clean,  and  hit  off  at  one  sitting :  how 
preferable  to  laborious  finish  1 

No.  140,  <<  Portrait  of  an  Abbe  *' 
b  evidently  from  nature. 

No.  141.  ««  Environs  deGueldre*." 
Ruysdael  and  A.  Vandervelde. — This 
is  very  beautifullv  executed  ;  the 
colouring  is  somewhat  dingy,  and  his 
perhaps  suffered. 

••  The  Environs  of  Dresden/*  No. 
142,  Canaletto,  is  coarse  and  bad ; 
has  neither  scene  nor  effect  to  recom- 
mend it. 

No.  143.  «  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,"  J.  C.  Procaccini,is  astroog, 
powerful  painting,  without  much 
beauty. 

No.  144,  «•  Fete  Champetre," 
Watteau,  is  not  very  pleasine  even  in 
colour,  in  which  he  ezcellea.  Poor 
Watteau,  though  a  painter  of  joyons 
scenes,  was  a  melancholy  man;  his 
skies  and  back  grounds  do  sometimes 
partake  of  his  own  mood,  and  contra- 
dict the  expression  of  his  figures. 

'*  The  Itinerant  Musicians,*'  No. 
145,  Jan  Steen,  Is  not  a  favourable 
specimen  of  this  master,  who,  though 
too  vulgar,  is  often  full  of  character, 
colours  admirably,  and  exeoates  ex- 
pressively. This  is  rather  hard,  and 
vulgar  enough. 

No.  146.  "  A  Young  Woman  re- 
turned from  Market.*'  W.  Miens. 
May  go  to  market  often  and  yet  bang 
on  hand,  for  she  is  ugliness  itself. 

No.  147.  *«  Landscape  with  Pigs.** 
Karl  du  Jardin. — We  never  thought 
we  should  be  reconciled  to  pigs  in  a 
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landscape,  nor  do  we  ever  remember  to 
have  met  with  them  in  pastoral  poetry 
— yet  here  we  would  not  have  them  out. 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  picture,  extre- 
mely simple :  how  well  the  trees  and 
ground  are  set  off  bj  the  blue  sky. 

We  do  not  very  much  admire  the 
landscapes  of  Sebastian  Bourdon, 
thej  are  heavy,  and  their  parts  in  com- 
position not  made  subservient  to  a 
whole.    No.  148  is  not  very  pleasing. 

No.  149,  "The  Virgin  Weeping 
over  the  Dead  Body  of  our  Saviour," 
Gnercino— is  very  strange,  in  the 
meaoness  of  the  expression  of  the 
Saviour ;  the  Virgin,  and  much  of  the 
colour,  is  very  good. 

No.  150.  "  The  Daughter  of 
Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the 
Baptist.**  Carlo  Dolce. —  This  is 
strong,  and  sudden  in  lights  and  sha- 
dows* so  frequently  opposed  that  it 
is  not  without  a  flutter,  ill  suiting  the 
subject. 

No.  151,  •'  A  Slight  Gale,"  Van- 
dervelde — is  very  good  i  the  water  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  rubbed. 

No.  1^2,  •*  A  Family  at  a  Re- 
past,*'  W.  Mieris — ^is  very  disagree- 
able over- finish. 

No.  153.  *'  The  Family  of  Oliver 
Si  John,  Earl  of  Bolingbroke.'*  This 
is  a  very  fine  picture  ;  at  first  view  it 
appears  slight  and  sketchy,  but  the 
finbh  comes  out  as  we  look.  The 
execution  is  admirable,  aud  colouring 
charming.  It  is  a  most  harmonious 
whole.  Each  figure  has  its  indivi- 
dnal  ebaracter,  yet  are  they  one  fa« 
mily.     The  composition  is  perfect. 

No.  154.  *'  Landscape,  with  Histo- 
rical Figures.*'    Caspar  Poussin If 

this  be  original,  it  must  have  suffered. 
There  b  one  of  the  same  subject  in 
the  collection  of  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq., 
Leigh  Court.  It  is  a  grand  composi- 
tion. No  landscape  painter  ever  so 
thoroughly  understood  composition 
as  did  Caspar  Poussin.  He  worked 
upon  a  simple  principle,  but  a  most 
true  one.  His  arrangements  are  al- 
ways with  an  art. 

No.  155.  "Adonis  going  to  the 
Chase.**  Titian. — This  subject  is  in 
the  National  Calif  ry ;  much  of  the 
freshness  is  gone  from  both.  Is  this 
a  Titian  or  a  Repetition  f 

No.  156,  "  Landscape,  with  Fi- 
gures and  Cattle,*'  Berghem — is  a 
little  out  of  harmony. 

No.  157,  **The  Flemish  Bull," 
A.  Ostade— 'is  beautiful  in  colour,  and 
frightfol  in  subject. 


No.  158,  "St  Peter  Repentant " 
—is  not  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Vandyke,  whose  name  it  bears. 

No.  159,  *'  An  Interior  with  an 
old  Woman  Sieening,"  Teniers— is 
very  true  ;  quite  like  the  master. 

No.  160  is  "A  Breeze/'  by  N. 
Vandcrvelde ;  so  fresh  a  one,  that  it 
has  blown  away  much  of  the  subject ; 
it  is,  consequently,  rather  faint. 

No.  161,  '*  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St  John,  encircled  by  fruit  and 
flowers,"  G.  Seghers  and  C.  Schut 
•»is  well  painted;  figures  in  imita- 
tion of  Rubens ;  they  are  on  too 
dingy  a  ground. 

No.  162.  "  Full  length  of  a  Child 
with  a  toy  in  a  Garden  Scene." 
Rubens. — Not  very  agreeable,  but 
well  painted,  only  in  parts,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  Rubens. 

No.  163.  «* Dutch  Boors"— great 
bores,  even  though  by  the  hand  of 
Teniers,  to  whom  this  is  ascribed. 

No.  164,  **  Landscape,"  Francesco 
Mile — is  a  very  pretty  picture ;  his 
colouring  is,  in  general,  too  warm  ; 
he  wants  fresh  cool  greens ;  he  aitns 
at  too  great  richness,  and  forces  his 
composition  as  he  does  his  colouring : 
it  is  a  little  overdone.  We  recognize 
the  art. 

No.  165.  "  Scene  on  the  Coast  of 
Holland,  with  Boats  and  Figures.*' 
Vander  Capella.— He  is  in  general  a 
yery  sweet  painter  with  a  clean  pen- 
cil. He  delights  in  cool  greys  in  his 
skies  and  water.  The  water  in  this 
picture  is  not  very  clear ;  it  has  pro- 
bably met  with  some  injury. 

No.  166.  «  Cicero  at  his  Villa." 
Wilson. — This  always  struck  us  as 
very  poor — very  affected  ;  it  is  bad  in 
composition  and  effect,  and  was,  doubt- 
less, very  unlike  Cicero's  delightful 
retreat 

No.  167,  "  Portrait  of  Mrs  Robin- 
son," Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  —  is 
good,  but  not  one  of  Sir  Joshua's 
best.  Is  the  drawing  of  the  neck 
correct? — the  jelly- bag  curtain  is  not 
agreeable. 

No.  168.  «'  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.**  Palma  Vecchio.  -—  This  is 
rather  a  large  picture,  well  grouped 
and  composed— deficient  in  chiaro- 
scuro— and  more  strange  than  perfect 
in  colour;  the  blue  drapery  of  tho 
Virgin  is  light  and  necidiar.  Old 
Palma  was  an  admirable  colourist,  in 
general  of  a  deep  cast,  and  not  much 
after  the  manner  of  this  picture.  He 
punted  with  Titian,  and  copied  his 
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deep  tones  and  vivid  flesh  tints.  He 
put  his  name  to  the  pictures  on  which 
he  rested  his  reputation.  It  was  old 
Palma  who  finished  the  picture  left 
unfinished  bj  Titian,  and  ne  put  his 
name  to  it  recording  the  fact. 

No.  129.  «*  Heads.*'  Titian — A 
very  fine  study,  especially  the  profile. 

No.  170.  "  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Josephi  in  a  landscape."  Carlo 
Maraiti-^*'  O  si  sic  omnia."  It  is  a 
▼erv  sweet  picture,  good  in  colour 
ancf  composition  |  the  attitudes  are 
easy  and  unaffected;  it  is  full  of  grace. 
The  child  is  lovely.  The  landscape, 
which  is  very  good,  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  weak  for  the  sky. 

No,  171.  "A  Cottage  Girl  going 
with  her  Pitcher  to  the  Brook.** 
Gainsborough. — The  cottage  girl  has 
a  dog  under  her  arm,  most  admirably 
painted ;  it  is  quite  life ;  so .  is  the 
girl — that  is,  the  face.  How  very  su- 
perior is  Gainsborough  here  to  Mu- 
rillo;  but  the  bacKground  is  vile, 
weak,  and  washy,  and  disagreeable 
in  colour,  and  slovenly  in  execution. 
Gaiosborough  was  not  a  landscape 
painter ;  see  his  book  of  studies  ;  was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  poor  ? — utterly 
unimaginative,  and  the  vilest  selec- 
tions from  common  nature.  He  was 
a  portrait  painter.  And  yet  what 
a  sum  of  money  was  given  for  that 
abomioable  thing  the  ''  Market  Cart," 
that  disgraces  the  walls  of  our  Na- 
tional Gallery  1 1  Who  will  venture 
to  agree  with  us  in  our  heterodox 
opinion  ? 

No.  172.  «  Head  of  a  Female." 
Giorgeone.— Richly  brown— a  good 
head. 

No.  173.  ««  The  Madonna.'*  Sasso 
Ferrate— >Beautifullpr  painted — very 
poor  in  expression ;  it  is  in  imitation 
of  Correggio  in  style  and  colouring. 

No.  174.  **  Landscape  and  Fi- 
gures, with  a  Fall  of  Water."  Ruys- 
dael.— *How  admirably  Ruysdael  ma- 
nages his  bursts  of  light  in  his  skies ; 
they  are  always  in  the  right  place  la- 
this b  very  fine,  the  sky  on  the  hori- 
zon is  not  quite  clear. 

No.  175.  **  Sea-shore,  with  Fi- 
gures.** Gainsborough — is  not  very 
pleasing ;  it  is  violent  in  weak  lights 
and  splashy  browns — is  very  sketchy, 
perhaps  unfinished. 

No.  176.    *^  Portraits  of  John  Bel- 
lenden  Ker  and  his  brother  Henry 
Gawler  "-^oertainly  not  in  Sir  Joshua's 
good  manner. 
.    No.  177.    "  Live  FowU.**    Hen- 


dekooter. — The  fowls  are  finely  paint- 
ed. Hondekooter  is  not  happy  in  his 
back  grounds — they  are  in  general  too 
dingy. 

No.  178.  **  Animals  in  a  Lands- 
cape.** J.  H.  Roos« — Peculiar,  but 
not  pleasing. 

No.  179.  ''  Landscape,  with  a  Fall 
of  Water."  Ruysdael. — This  is  more 
like  Everdingen ;  it  wants  the  charm 
of  colouring,  and  fresh  deameas  of 
Ruysdael. 

No.  180.  <*  The  Last  Supper." 
Sasso  Ferrate. — This  is  beyond  the 
usual  size  of  this  painter's  pictures. 
It  is  very  good — very  superior  to  his 
higher-finished  Madonnas ;  it  is  good 
in  colour.  The  principal  figure  ii 
rather  poor — ^here  we  should  expect 
to  see  a  failure.  It  is  an  imitation — 
possibly  a  copy  throughout,  and  appa- 
rently from  a  fresco. 

No.  181,  «  Interior  of  a  Dutch 
Church** — Cuyp — is  very  fine,  the 

areen  curtain  is  rich,  and  wonderfully 
luminated. 

No.  182.  «'  Landscape,  with  the 
Fuberman  presenting  to  Poly  crates, 
the  Tyrant  of  Samos,  a  Fish,  inside 
of  which  was  forwards  found  the 
Ring  be  had  cast  into  the  Sea.**  Sal- 
vator  Rosa. — Freely  painted,  very 
good  composition,  landscape  and  fi- 
gures well  agree.  It  is  not  so  dark  as 
his  pictures  usually  are;  and  has  a 
peeuliarity,  as  if  red  colour  had  been 
scumbled  over  the  whole,  and  left  in 
the  grain.  The  rolling  olouds  aod 
mountains  hold  communion  with  each 
other;  the  aerial  distance  is  well  pre- 
served. It  shows  how  much  can  be 
done  with  little  labour,  when  a  vigo- 
rous mind  directs  the  hand. 

No.  183.  <'  The  Virgin  presenting 
the  Infant  Saviour  to  a  Female  Saint.'* 
Paul  Veronese. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  masterly  worl^ 
of  Paul  Veronese.  In  some  respects 
it  is  out  of  his  manner.  It  is  a  subject 
of  quiet,  of  a  holy  repose.  Amidst  all 
its  richness,  almost  glitter,  an  under 
glitter,  of  dress  and  jewellery,  it  is  the 
quietest  of  pictures—modesty,  sweet- 
ness, purity.  Excellent  in  composi- 
tion, and  most  tender  in  expression. 
It  is  very  simple  in  composition— 
the  Virgin  on  the  right,  sitting,  pre- 
sents the  child  to  the  Female  Saint  on 
the  lefty  who  kneels  and  bends  the 
head  downwards;  above  and  between 
the  figures  is  an  angel  in  the  sky — so 
light  and  floating — and  how  beautiful 
is  the  sky  I    It  is  not>  in  the  common 
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acceptatioOi  a  natural,  an  every-day     through  the  eye^  and  that  should  ever 


sky — angels  do  not  come  into  them ;  it 
is  of  the  colour  of  precious  stone— 
rather  green  than  blue,  yet  how  aerial, 
and  setting  off  the  flesh  tints  with  a 
wottderfid  grace  of  art.  A  lion*8  paw 
is  on  tlie  aainfs  drapery — why  may 
it  not  be  9t  Catfaenoe ?    Theceknot 

picture  in  this  Exhibition  to  which 
we  so  often  returned^  and  always  with 
renewed  pleasure.     It  is  all  beauty. 

No.  184.  "  St  Francis  with  the  In- 
fant  Christ."  Murillo. — There  is  no- 
thing divine  here*  nor  even  sanctity^ 
and  the  colouring  is  any  thing  but 
agreeable. 

No.  185.  '<  Landscape!  with  the 
Story  of  the  Cruel  Death  of  Poly* 
erates."  Salvator  Rosa.  —  A  wild 
scene,  very  fiue — a  companion  to  No. 
162|  and  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  186.  <<  Job  and  his  Friends.** 
Salvator  Rosa.  —  Very  powerfully 
painte4»  but  we  do  not  admire  Salva^ 
tor  Rosa's  Urge  figuree. 

No.  187.  "  An  Exterior,  with  Fi- 
gnres  Drinking.**  P.  de  Hooge.— 
The  title  gives  no  idea  of  this  picture. 
De  Hooge's  « figures  drinking/'  are 
no  drunken  boors,  no  beasts — h'ls  i 
the  tranquil  sweetness  and  comfort  of 
domestic  life.  It  is  of  the  detail  of 
descriptive  poetry,  the  colouring  an- 
swering to  the  music  of  words.  There 


be  the  painter's  aim.  This  picture  is 
exquisitely  painted,  and  with  an  illu- 
mination of  colour  throughout. 

No.  188.  **  Landscape,  with  Fi- 
gures.** Wynants. — This  master  was 
evidently  a  favourite  with  Gainsbo- 
rough, who  yet  never  painted  such 
bits  of  landscape ;  they  are  too  ofioa 
backgrounds  to  dock  leaves,  elaborately 
painted.  We  have  seen  better  speci- 
mens than  thb. 

No.  189.  «  The  Taking  Down  from 
the  Cross,  a  Vision,*'  a  pasticcio^ 
Teniers — is  one  of  this  master's  clever 
vagaries.  In  these  subjects  be  mostly 
had  Rembrandt  in  his  eye. 

No.  190.  "  A  Boar  Hunt.'*  Ru- 
bens. — There  is  great  energy  in  the 
figures ;  the  whole  is  thinly  painted. 
This  is  not  very  unlike  a  pasticcio  of 
D.  Teniers. 

No.  191.  '<  Diogenes.'*  Salvator 
Rosa.— Were  Diogenes  painted  to  the 
life,  we  should  not  like  the  cynic. 
Nor  do  we  here. 

No.  192.  *'  View  in  the  Environs 
of  Dresden.**  Canaletto— as  No.  142, 
by  Canaletto,  the  brother — coarse,  and 
not  pleasing  in  any  way. 

No.  193.  «  Dead  Christ,  supported 
by  the  Virgin,  with  Joseph  of  Arima^ 
tbea.**  Pietro  Perugino. — This  is  a 
curious  picture  by  the  master  of  Raf- 


is  an  air  of  sunny  peace,  almost  of    faele,  and  not  without  much  of  the 
elegance,   in    whatever    De    Hooge    beautjr  which  characterized  the  pupil. 


touehes.  You  look  upon  this  little 
picture  with  andbtutbed  pleasure ;  it 
is  of  calm  enjoyment,  of  easy  circum- 
staaee,  of  little  luxuries,  rare  enough 
to  be  prised.  The  ^gures  drinking 
are  men  of  trust  and  probity;  the 
woman  is  modest  and  gentle  who 
pours  out  the  well-stored  liquor.  To 
make  the  home-happiness  more  per- 
fect, a  child  is  sitting  apart,  nursing  a 
pet-dog.  Then  we  must  have  a  neigh- 
bourhood, for  one  of  the  drinkers  is  a 
gnest,  jnsi  stepped  across  the  way ;  so 
yoQ  see  through  a  doorway  across  the 
street:  and  there  is  a  bouse,  and  one 
with  a  cherbhed  tree  before  it,  and 


The  figure  of  the  Christ  b  indeed  hard 
and  quaint — what  we  should  terra 
Gothic.  In  some  parts  the  colouring 
is  better  than  that  of  Raffaele.  The 
heads  are  full  of  tenderness,  of  painful 
sorrow,  not  undignified — sanctified. 
The  figure  on  the  left,  holding  Christ, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  how  very 
finely  coloured  I — no  unmixed,  crude 
colours;  it  b  difficult  to  give  them 
names,  and  therefore  are  they  the 
more  impressive.  It  is  very  cnrious 
that  all  the  flesh  has  little  minute 
cracks  over  it,  as  if  done  by  some 
method  on  purpose;  they  are  no 
where  else.     If  the  whole  were  but 


theie  is  some  little  show  of  snperior   'equal  to  some  of  the  parts,  the  master 
respectability,  yet  not  too  proud,  a  gilt     would  not  have  been  outdone  by  his 


ornaiuent  over  the  door,  as  an  armorial 
escutcheon.  Thb  b  quite  a  lesson  to 
those  who  paint  faasiliar  eeeoaa^tbey 
sre  stupid,  without  sobm  sudi  purpose 
as  this;  the  ndnd  b  here  graUfied 


great  pupil. 

We  have  here  noted  all  the  pictures, 
and  have  already  trespassed  too  much 
on  the  pages  of  Maga  to  make  further 
remarks. 
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SICABDO  HADE  BAST  ;   OB»  WHAT  IS  THE  BADICAL  DIFFBBBNCE  BETWEEN 

BICABDO  AND  ADAM  SMITH? 

With  am  Occasional  Notice  or  Ricardo*s  Oversights. 


We  undertake  a  bold  task,  to  bring 
within  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet, 
a    new   view    of  that   modem   and 
reformed    Political  Economy  which 
has  now  been  before  the  public  for  a 
period  of  twent j-five  years .     Exactly 
two  years  later  than  Waterloo,  and 
therefore  exactly   twenty-fire   years 
eariier  than  this  current  summer  of 
1842,  David  Ricardo  made  the  first 
and  the  last  effort  that  ever  can  be 
made   to  revolutionize  that  science 
whichy  for  nationsy  professes  to  lay 
bare  the  grounds  of  their  prosperity.-. 
and   for   Individ  uals«   as  distributed 
by  nature  into  three  great  orders  of 
proprietors,  the  grounds  of  their  ex- 
pectations.    These  three  orders  are 
-—1.  That  vast  m^ority  whose  pro- 
perty lies  in  their  natural  endow- 
ments, whether  intellectual  powers, 
or  physical  powers,  or  mixed  accom- 
plishmentsbetween  skill  and  strength : 
all  these  people,  under  some  name  or 
other — *  salary,'      '  appointments,* 
*  fees,*  or  however  the  phrase  may  be 
courteously  varied  to  suit  the  liberal 
quality  of  the  service — receive  Wages. 
2.  Owners  of  capital,  which  (whether 
fixed  or  circulating)  means  any  accu- 
mulated fund  or  materials  whatever 
applied  to    reproduction  and  not  to 
consumption :   these  people,  if  they 
are  themselves  the  direct  employers 
of  the  industry  put  in  motion,  receive 
Profits  :  but,  if  they  act  by  proxy— 
simply  advancing  funds  to  others  who 
employ  them,  they  receive  Inteeest, 
which  must  always  sympathize  with 
Paorrrs,  as  being  unavoidably  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  same   fund.     3. 
Owners    of  land,    mines,    quarries, 
fisheries,  turbaries,  of  which  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  is  to  yield  two  separate 
funds ;  and  these  funds  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally vested  in  two  separate  classes.' 
The  case  is— that  not  one  of  these 
great  engines,  as  we  may  call  them, 
can  be  worked  without  capital.     The 
mine,    for    instance,   the  land,    the 
fishery,  are  all  alike  useless,  in  the  same 
sense  as  artillery  is  useless  without 
ammunition,  unless  so  far  as  they  are 
combined  with  the  money  requisite 
for  paying  wsges,  and  the  apparatus. 


whether  in  preparations  or  mecbanie 
power,  which  gives  effect  to  labour : 
that  is,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  ea- 
dowed  with  capital  both  cireulating 
and  fixed.  But  henee  arises  a  two- 
fold fund;  one  upon  the  capital* 
anoUier  upon  the  mine,  mr  whatever 
else  may  be  the  original  subject  to 
which  the  capital  is  applied.  These 
two  funds  are  in  the  most  rigorous 
sense  divided  from  each  other;  and 
the  test  of  that  division  is,  that  they 
obey  different  laws  —  one  tending 
slowly  to  increase,  the  other  slowly  to 
decline.  The  fund  arising  on  the 
capital,  is  Profit :  the  fund  arising  on 
the  mine  itself.  Is  Rent.  Tb^laiter 
is  always  in  correspondence  to  a  scale 
of  diffcreneei  arising  upon  the  seYcral 
mines  worked  in  co-exiatence  with 
each  other ;  the  former  obeys  no  such 
scale,  for  there  are  no  differences :  on 
the  contrary,  after  allowing  for  a  few 
cases  of  extra  profits  under  special  dr- 
cumstances  or  hazard,  or  otlun*  re- 
pulsive accidents,  it  u  pretty  evident 
that  profits  must  always  be  gravitating 
towsrds  a  general  unitormity ;  becanae 
the  first  notorious  inequality  of  profits 
raises  a  public  temptation  to  that 
transfer  of  capital  which  immediately 
redresses  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  '  functions,' 
to  adopt  a  philosophic  tenn«  of  all 
property.  There  can  be  no  other. 
All  men  who  breathe,  allowing  for 
the  mixed  case  of  mendicants,  depend 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  three 
funds  : — upon  1.  wages;  upon  2, 
profits ;  or  3.  upon  rent.  For  annui- 
tants, public  or  private*  fall  under 
No.  2,  since  the  receivers  of  interest 
and  of  profit  are  but  joint  dividers  of 
the  same  fund. 

Such  being  the  case.  Is  it  not  a 
marvellous  thing,  that,  according  to 
the  allegation  of  the  new  economy, 
No.  3  had  not  been  so  much  as  dis- 
covered twenty-eight  years  ago  ?  We 
need  not  add,  secondly,  that  its  laws 
could  not  have  been  aseerCained, 
whilst  the  elementary  idea  had  not 
been  developed.  But,  thirdly,  it  may 
be  necessary- to  add,  that  even  No. 
1  and  No  2,  radiating  in  fact  from 
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a  central  principle,  common  to  all  the 
three  modes  of  ineomoy  are  challenged 
peremptorily  by  the  new  economy  at 
falsely  expounded  in  every  preceding 
theory.     Thnsi  vhilst  some  persons 
eonceit  that  the  conflict  betveen  the 
two  systema  is  not  capital  or  essential* 
the  answer  is,  that  it  is  only  noon  the 
first  qnestion*  the  midst,  and  the  last. 
Is  this  a  trifle  ?  Wairing  the  scandal 
inieiiedualfyt  that  a  schism  so  gross 
should  exist  upon  any  science,  can  we 
think  it  for  the  public  welfare  that  a 
conflict  (or  more  properly  an  anarchy) 
of  opinions  should,  upon  every  third 
day,  reduce  us  to  a  mere  impotence, 
an  utter  dvo^tet  or  resonrceiess  imbe- 
cility, as  to  the  very  direction  of  our 
public  counsels  ?    Upon  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  whenever  such  a  case  does 
revolve,  or  b  thought  to  revolve,  upon 
us  in  some  great  national  perplexity, 
we  can  neither  decide  with  consist- 
ency^ nor  aet   with   effect — ^we  are 
powerless  for  good.     And  the  ignor- 
ance domineiering    at   this  moment, 
amongst  men  otherwise  the  most  en- 
lightened, is  actually  grosser  than  it 
was  two  centuries  ago.     Can  that  be 
a  trifle?  And  to  show  how  little  need 
there  is  for  any  curious  research,  in 
order  to  find  public  blunders  more 
outrageous  than  existed  before    the 
birth  of  political  economy,  this  very 
day,  July  the  8th,  1842,  on  looking 
casnally  into  the  journal  which  hap- 
pens at  the  moment  to  lie  on  our 
table— no  obscure  journal,  but,  within 
its  own   class,  perhaps  the   first  in 
Europe — and   conducted    with    the 
powerful  talent  corresponding  to  that 
great  distinction,  we  find  the  editor 
theorising  upon  the  supposed  present 
distress  of  Great  Britain  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : — He  asserts  that  the 
speculative  solution  of  the  case  (to 
which,  of  course,  he  would  adapt  his 
practical  solution)  lies  in  the   acts, 
voluDtaiy  acts,  of  the  master  manu- 
facturers.    What  have  they  doue  ? 
They  have,  it  seems,  as  one  result  of 
a  competition  pushed  to  excess,  lower- 
ed wages,  so  as  in  thai  way  to  ac- 
count sufficiently  for  much  more  of 
distress  than  has  ever  been  proved  to 
exist.     But  why?     With  what  pur- 
pose?   For  the  sake  of  depressing 
prieee,  we  are  told,  down  to  a  sale- 
able point.  Now,  let  the  reader  pause, 
were  it  but  for  the  two  moments  re- 
quired to  throw  back  his  memory  up- 
on the  cue  which  we  are  going  to 


cite.  A  body  of  country  gentlemen 
in  one  of  the  south-eastern  counties, 
had  (say  fifty- five  years  ago)  passed 
a  set  of  resolutions,  presuming  in  an 
act  of  Parliament  the  'power  to  con- 
trol wages;  upon  which,  what  was 
the  comment  of  Edmund  Burke  ? 
Rarely  did  that  great  man  descend  to 
sneering — for  an  understanding,  so  opu- 
lent in  serious  arguments  upon  every 
theme  alike,  sneering  was  too  cheap 
a  resource ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  he 
sneered.  "  The  gentlemen  had  dined,* 
was  his  suggestion ;  so  monstrous  in 
his  eyes  was  the  notion  that  wages 
could  depend  upon  acts  of  the  will, 
in  any  quarter,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. Surely,  if  the  manufacturers 
had  possessed  the  imputed  power,  they 
must  have  been  more  of  saints  in  for-> 
bearing  for  a  century  to  use  this 
power,  than  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
cotton  interest  are  reputed  by  the 
extra -gossipian  world.  However^ 
they  depressed  wages.  That  is  the 
theory.  But  next,  in  what  view? 
With  what  final  purpose?  To  force 
sales  by  lowering  prices.  But  the 
lowering  of  wages  would  have  no 
tendency  to  lower  prices.  We  shall 
not  anticipate ;  there  is  no  call  upon 
us  to  rehearse  prelusively.  Those 
who  are  interested  enough  in  the 
question  may  look  for  the  arguments  in 
their  proper  place.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  that  price  is  independent 
of  wages.  "  Oh,  but  we  do  not  profess 
this  thorny  system  of  modern  eco- 
nomy :  we  are  no  partisans  of  Riear- 
do !  *'  Be  it  so  ;  but  people,  in  argu« 
ing  economic  questions,  are  bound  to 
have  some  theory.  If  they  have  no 
grounds  for  opinions,  they  can  ofier 
no  guarantees  for  results.  Having 
no  basis  for  their  principles,  they  can 
have  none  for  their  replies.  Where 
all  doctrines  rest  upon  hazard,  all  in- 
ferences will  rest  upon  conjecture; 
and,  even  as  regards  Rieardo,  what- 
ever is  hitherto  unanswered  may  be 
assumed  for  true  provirionally.  It  is 
so  for  as  long  a  epace  of  time  as  in  fad 
it  is  not  answered  ;  so  long  it  cannot 
be  evaded  or  slighted.  But  at  all 
events  a  public  man  (and  an  able 
editor  of  a  potent  journal  is  amongst 
the  weightiest  of  public  men)  is 
bound  to  be  aware  of  a  great  out- 
standmg  protest  against  his  own  no- 
tions :  he  is  bound  to  notice  it ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  answer  it— if  he  can. 
Diminished   wages   cannot  produce 
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dimioishod  pitoes:  pricm  depend  on 
other  forces  than  wages.  And,  if 
they  couldy  it  is  no  more  in  the  power 
of  those  who  own  one  fund  (the  fand 
of  profits)  arbitrarily  to  operate  upon 
a  counter  fund*  (the  fund  of  wages,) 
than  reeiprooally  for  wages  to  depress 
profits.  Both  depend  upon  eternal 
laws — liable  to  no  caprices*  far  less 
to  the  capital  self-interest  of  indivi- 
duals. And}  when  such  individuals 
most  fancy  themselves  in  the  exercise 
of  private  discretion,  most  of  all  they 
are  executing  the  mandates  of  public 
necesuty.  Finding  it  his  interest  to 
reduce  bis  work-people  numericallyy 
or  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  finding 
at  the  same  time  that  he  u  able  to  do 
so,  a  manufacturing  capitalist  fulfils 
his  immediate  pleasure ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing he  seems  to  exercise  an  act  of  choice : 
but  neither  that  poweri  nor  that  in- 
terest, was  created  by  himself.  His 
agency  has  been  purely  ministerial. 

Generally,  therefore,  in  this  anar- 
chy of  opinions,  (as  we  must  con- 
tinue to  call  ity)  when  that  doctrine 
is  put  forward  deliberately,  which 
already  fifty  yeai^  ago  Burke  had 
deemed  colourablv  tenable  only  un- 
der the  excuse  of  having  drunk  too 
much  wine — there  is  justification 
enough  for  attempting  to  abstract 
within  a  short  compass  the  outline  of 
the  new  economy.  This  economy  is 
bold}  is  steady,  is  determinate,  what- 
ever ^e  it  is.  Nobody  can  complain 
that  it  is  waverbg  and  indecisive,  or 
not  self-cunsistent.  You  see  at  a 
glance  where  to  answer  it— in  what 
point  to  apply  your  logic  of  jpefuta- 
tion.  And,  on  the  other  side,  you 
are  not  suffered  to  doubt  wliether  you 
have  got  an  answer  or  not.  It  is  a 
great  point  of  logic  for  a  disputant  to 
know  when  he  is  answered.  And  it 
is  a  corresponding  merit  in  a  theory, 
that  it  does  not  leave  a  man  in  doubt 
on  the  organs  of  strength,  on  the 
points  to  be  assailed*  or  on  the  exact 
measure  of  success  in  the  assault. 

As  to  the  *'  short  compass"  of  our 
attempt,  we  may  plead  that  it  re- 
sembles in  that  respect  those  efforts 
in  caligrafiby  where  a  whole  body  of 
scriptural  documents  are  written  on 
the  face  of  a  shilling.  We  bring  589 
pages  (equal  to  196  of  our  own)  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  pamphlet.  But  we 
rely  for  tlie  supporting  interest  Me^ 
on  these  two  pLeas  :-^ 

1st,  On  the  scandal  of  a  total  schism 


ISept. 

between  the  two  received  economies. 
There  is  not  one  economy  prevailing, 
but  there  are  two  eooaomies ;  and  in 
mutual  hostility.  And  the  excess  of 
this  hostility  we  have  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  on  the  three  viial  questions 
of  wages,  profits,  rent,  they  are  in 
absolute  and  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction. 

2dly,  We  rely  on  the  interest  at 
this  time  in  various  universities  con* 
nected  with  Ricardo :  on  this  interest 
susVdned  (as  it  really  is)  and  height- 
ened by  the  reputed  obscurity  of  man- 
ner in  Ricardo's  exposition.  As  to 
which  obscurity  we  wish  to  tender  an 
explanation. 

Ricardo  is  brief,  but  brevity  is  not 
always  the  parent  of  obscurity.  The 
obscurity,  where  any  exists  in  Ricardo, 
is  rather  permitted  than  caused  by  his 
style  of  exposition ;  in  part  it  adheres 
to  the  subj^t,  and  in  part  it  grows 
out  of  the  lax  colloquial  application 
which  most  men  have  allowed  to  the 
words  vaiuet  iabour»  and  rent;  so  that, 
when  they  find  these  words  used  with 
a  stem  fidelity  to  one  sole  definition, 
they  are'  confounded.  Pulled  up 
sharply  by  the  curb-chain  of  Ricardo, 
they  begin  to  fret,  plunge^  and  grow 
irritated.  But  the  true  account,  and 
it  is  also  the  true  justification,  of  Ri- 
cardo's brevity — both  where  it  doie 
and  where  it  does  not  involve  any 
dight  obscurity — lies  in  the  separate 
nature  of  his  duties  i  in  the  peculiar 
relation  of  that  service  which  he  of- 
fered to  Political  Economy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  service  previously  of- 
fered by  Adam  Smith.  What  was  the 
difference?  It  was  the  eifsiem,  the 
aggregate  of  doctrines,  which  Smith 
undertook  to  develope.  He  did  not 
so  much  propose  to  innovate  in  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  science  as  to  oi^ganize 
the  whole.  What  he  said  waa*  **  gwen 
the  many  parts  already  aooumolated. 
I  propose  to  exhibit  their  relations, 
to  unfold  tlieir  connexions. "  But  did 
Ricardo  promise  a  ^stem  in  the  same 
sense?  Not  at  all:  whatever  seemed 
to  him  correct,  that  he  adopted  sileot- 
Iv;  there  was  no  need  to  aay  any 
thing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  amend. 
But  upon  the  great  basis  which  sup- 
ported the  whole,  there  it  was  only 
that  he  disturbed  the  old  settleiaents. 
The  phenomena  had  been  truly  stated : 
generally  their  relations  had  been  truly 
exposed.  It  was  io  the  groundiy  the 
oauses,  the  conditionib  of  these  pfae- 
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Qomenai  thatRieardo  saw  or  imagined 
a  series  of  errors :  under  such  data 
he  attempted  to  show  that  tliese  phe- 
nomena could  not  have  followed.  His 
business  therefore  was»  to   indicate 
these  /ontal  errors^  and  to  draw  them 
into  light.     Further  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  go.     He  stood  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Replery  who^  because  he  intro- 
duced new  laws  of  motion  and  new 
forces  into  the  mechanism  of  the  hea- 
Tensy  was  not  in  debt  to  any  disciple 
of  Tycho  or  of  Ptolemy  for  a  perfect 
scheme  of  the  heavenly  appearances. 
It  was  enough  that  such  of  these  as 
were  most  intricate  could  be  explained 
by  his  principles ;  and  that,  by  the 
old  principles,  sometimes  they  could 
noL    To  carry  out  the  new  principles 
in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic system,  such  as  Adam  Smith 
liad  accomplished,  was  a  distinct  la- 
bour,  having  no  necessary  connexion 
with  .the  original  otjects  of  Ricardo. 
The  Scottish  philosopher,  it  must  be 
remembered,   had  himself  been  the 
first  man  in  Europe  to  complete  an 
entire  system.     No  other  person,  ex- 
cept Sir  James  Steuart  and  one  Ita- 
lian, had  ever  attempted  such  a  thing. 
For  if  it  is  objected  that  a  peculiar 
hypothesis  in  Political  Economy  was 
aaually  known  technically,  amongst 
its  French  supporters,  by  so  presump- 
tuous  a  title  as  that  of  "  the  system'* 
—apparently  pretending  not  only  to 
systematic  completeness,  but  to  that 
iu  some  exclwiive  sense — we  reply 
that  the  word  sysieme^  in  that  case, 
was  not  used  with  any  view  to  its  phi- 
losophic meaning.    Theory,  hypothe- 
sis, system,  are  terms  distributed  in 
England  and  France  as  mere  fancy 
distinctions ;  nor  have  they  ever  been 
so  defined,  still  less  so  applied,  as  in 
all  logic  they  ought  to  be.  The  Freneh 
did  not  imply  by  U  systeme  the  oom- 
prehensiveness  and  integrity  of  the 
doctrines  concerned,  but  mysteriously 
they  meant  to  hint  at  their  profundity 
— a  profundity  like  that  in  Don  Quur- 
okf  where  all  night  long  master  and 
man,   hardly  daring   to  draw  their 
breath  freely,  have  been  sitting  with 
thdr  legs  awfully  pendulous  (as  they 
believe)  over  an  unfathomable  abyss ; 
and  lol  upon  the  light  of  dawn  re- 
turning, they  find  Uieir  feet  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  ground.     The 
Freneh  sy$ieme  rested  upon  a  blunder 
inevitable  to  all  understandings  at  a 
certain  stage  of  advance  in  these  spe- 
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culations.  In  the  sense  of  a  compre- 
hensive aggregate,  gathering  into  the 
unity  of  one  edifice  the  total  archi- 
tecture of  PoUtical  Economy,  there 
are  even  at  this  day  but  few  systems 
besides  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  none 
which  approaches  it  in  philosophic 
beauty ;  and  as  to  Ricardo's  work,  in 
particular,  it  was  not  even  an  essay  or 
overture  in  that  direction.  It  was  a 
work  de  principiig,  a  searching  en« 
quiry  into  principles,  or  first  begin- 
nings, as  the  golden  rings  from  which 
all  the  rest  is  suspended ;  and,  agree- 
ably to  that  object,  it  was  entitled 
"  Principka  of  Political  Economy.** 
That  title  explains  its  office,  and  that 
office  explains  the  unaccommodating 
brevity  of  its  exposition. 

Whatsoever,  therefore,  may  be 
found  either  too  rapid  or  too  obscure  iu 
the  delivery  of  Ricardo,  is  a  natural 
result  from  the  very  plan  of  the  work : 
nobody  is  entitled  to  expect  a  du 
dactic  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy 
in  a  severe  essay  reviewing  sceptically 
the  elementary  laws  of  motion  and 
mechanism.  Secondly,  an  equal  jus- 
tification might  be  drawn  from  the 
character  of  audience  which  the  author 
proposed  to  himself:  it  was  the  eltmsg 
not  the  populus,  whom  Ricardo  ad- 
dressed: be  did  not  call  attentiou 
from  the  laity  who  seek  to  learn,  but 
from  the  professional  body  who  seek 
to  teach.  To  others,  to  uninitiated 
students,  he  needs  a  commentary :  and 
exactly  that  it  is  which  we  ourselves 
are  now  going  to  ofier. 

From  this  explanation  as  to  the  li- 
mited objects  of  Ricardo,  it  will  not 
appear  any  longer  strange  that  689 
pages  should  suffice  for  his  purpose } 
nor  that  even  this  limited  space  should 
cover  two  separate  enquiries.  The 
title-page  bids  us  look  for  the  princi- 
ples 1.  of  Political  Economy,  2,  of 
Taxation.  And  accordingly  both 
subjects  are  treated  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  any  changes  in  their  laws  or 
relations  which  can  arise  under  the 
new  principles  laid  down.  These  in 
themselves  compose  the  two  great  sub- 
divisions of  the  work ;  but  even  frona 
these  may  be  further  secreted  and  in- 
sulated one  other  section  of  miscella- 
neous or  merely  personal  explana- 
tions. 

For  a  special  reason,  wbioh  we  shall 
be  able  to  justify  before  a  magistrate 
in  case  we  are  pulled  up  to  a  police- 
office,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  prefer  the 
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first  of  those  two  editions  which  Ri-  but  thb  is  an  error»  foanded  on  the 
cardo  lived  to  soperintend.  The  dif-  iteration  of  two  numbers  in  the  series, 
ference  between  the  two  is  not  sub-  [viz.  5  and  8.]  The  true  division  is 
atantial:  it  is  merely  polemic,  adding  into  thirtjr-one  chapters.  And  these 
no  fresh  idea  to  the  truth.  This  first  thirty-one  are  thus  distributed  as  re- 
edition,  containing  589  pages,  divides  gards  the  trisection  of  subject : — 
nominsdly  into  twenty-nine  chapters ; 

Cbapters. 

Section  A. — On  Poliiical  Economy  in  the  most  elementary  sense,  1 1 

[viz.  chapters  I— 2— 3—4— 5— 6*.-e— 18— 19— 26—28.] 

B. — On  Taxatiofh  •  •  •  •  •   '  ^^ 

[viz.  chapters  7— 8— 8*— 9— 10— 11— 12— 13— 14— 15 

—16—20—21—27] 

C. — Polemic  section :  chapters  not  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  any  truth,  but  in  the  exposure  of  an  error ;  and 
generally  directed  against  an  individual  writer,         «  6 
[viz.  chapters  17—22—23—24—26—29.] 

Total  31 

Of  these  three  sections  we  mean  to  topic,  without  any  warning  to  hia 
deal  only  with  the  first.  As  to  C,  reader  that  he  has  made  a  transitionv 
the  last,  quite  as  reasonably  might  we  apparently  without  being  himself 
deal  with  the  inverse  polemics  on  the  aware  that  he  has  done  so.  (This 
part  of  all  reviewers  who  have  made  one  oversight  has  caused  great  confu- 
war  on  Ricardo  under  the  cloud  of  sion.)  The  other  remark  concerns 
their  own  dense  misconceptions.  That  our  own  share  in  the  present  paper. 
is  a  sort  of  scavengery  which  offers  Whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  at 
a  fit  employment  in  a  fit  place ;  but  it  times,  either  essential,  as  in  the  sub- 
Is  not  suited,  as  Mr  Burgess  observes,  ject,  or  accidental,  as  in  Ricardo,  we 
with  respect  to  a  meritorious  sauce  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will  not  be 
'«  for  general  purposes.**  Section  B,  found  to  have  been  increased  by  our 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  good  and  neat  mode  of  treatment.  We  desire  to  be 
a  subject  for  a  single  article  as  can  be  plain  :  we  desire  to  avoid  the  dulness 
devbed.  Supposing  a  vacancy  for  usually  so  oppressive  in  such  discus- 
such  an  article,  we  bespeak  it  for  our-  sions.  And  generally,  we  venture  to 
selves  against  a  rainy  month.  But  it  hope,  that  we  may  not  be  found  en- 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  tirely  to  have  failed  in  either  of  these 
present  ^  subject — Section  A.  The  objects.  But,  however  that  may  be> 
one  section  is  in  the  nature  of  acorol-  two  things  we  have  practised  as  the 
lary  from  the  other:  and  the  unan-  best  means  of  succeeding  in  both: 
swerable  reason  for  treating  A  apart  and  we  mention  them  thus  pointedly, 
is — that  whilst  the  action  of  the  ear-  that  the  reader  may  not  do  us  the  in«> 
lier  section  passes  forwards  upon  the  justice  of  supposing  them  accidents, 
later,  there  is  no  reaction,  no  reflex  We  have  no  long  sentences,  no  care- 
action,  of  the  later  upon  the  first,  less  sentences,  no  intricate  sentences. 
The  river  does  not  flow  back  upon  its  no  suspensive  sentences ;  a  class  of 
fountains.  nuisances  in  this  day  which  fearfully 

Two  remarks  only  remain  for  us  to  aggravates  the  labour  of  study.  This, 
add.  First,  in  relation  to  Ricardo's  as  one  evidence  of  our  pains.  The 
supposed  obscurity,  we  ought  to  have  other  is — that  every  where  for  operose 
acknowledged  one  real  foible  in  his  arguments  we  have  substituted  rapid 
treatment  of  a  few  subjects — which,  cases  —  touch-and-go  illustrations- 
had  it  been  recurrent  enough  to  con-  examples  that  embcndy  the  principle, 
stitute  a  habit,  would  have  blemished  rather  than  narcotic  reasonings  that 
his  work  exceedingly.  It  is  this : — ^he  painfully  unfold  it. 
sometimes  passes  abruptly  to  a  new 
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I.    On  Value. 

^  Could  we  noty  "  by  particular  de-  value ;  and  for  ^*  value  in  exchange," 

sire/*  omit  this  chapter,  on  a  subject  we  shall  substitute  ^Mgo/iv^  value.   We 

which  has  proved  the  pons  asinorum  thus   obtain    the    precision  and  the 

to  so  man  J  honest  men  ?   We  could  breadth  of  an  algebraic  distinction, 

not:   because,  upon  one  distinction,  In  a  case  where   the  opposition  is 

turns  the  final  question  between  Smith  truly  such  as  regards  the  thing,  we 

and  Ricardo.     But  this  we  can  do:  now  obtain  a  porresponding  benefit 

we  can  authorize  the  reader  to  *<  skip"  in  the  verbal  expression  of  it.     The 

the  chapter,  reserving  only  a  right  to  one  value,  as  we  shall  show,  is  a  value 

recall  his  eye  upon  any  one  of  the  expressing  a  power ;  the  other  is  a 

*'  working"  paragraphs;  for  which  value  expressing  a  resistance.     The 

reason  we  have  numbered  them.  one  value  is  plus,  the  other  minus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  per-  And  the  two  cases  will  be  readily  un« 

plezitiee    connected     with    political  derstood  after  the  following  brief  pre- 

economy  origioate   in  confused  no-  parations:^- 

tions  of  value ;  and  these  agun  first  Case  E,^»A  man  comes  forward 
operating  upon  trials  of  practical  ap-  with  this  overture:  **  Here  is  a  thing 
plication,  though  every  man  has  which  I  wish  you  to  purchase.  It 
g^uarded  against  them  throughout  his  has  cost  me  ten  weeks*  labour,  which 
noviciate  of  speculation.  Like  the  I  value  at  ten  guineas :  such  is  the 
four  calenderers  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  price  I  ask.**  You  say,  *'  Very  well : 
of  whom  each  had  lost  an  eye  by  his  but,  before  I  purchase,  tell  pie  this— 
unseasonable  curiosity,  not  one  but  what  good  will  it  dome?**  Answer: 
had  been  warned  from  the  first  that  a  "  Little  or  none,  I  confess :  but  con- 
snare  would  beset  him  in  the  course  of  sider,  it  has  cost  me  ten  weeks'  toll.** 
his  comiag  adventure :  all  were  wide  That  man,  the  man  Epsilon,  you  dis- 
awake  in  their  own  conceit,  and  with  miss. 

the  fixed  resolution  of  weathering  the        Case  O. — A  second  man,  the  man 

peril  by  vigilance  $  and  yet  all  have  Omicron,  comes  forward    with  the 

reg^ularly  fallen,  one-eyed  calenderers  inverse  offer.  "  Here  is  a  thing  which 

not  less  than  one-eyed  economists;  I  wish  you  to  purchase.      You  did 

and  fallen  at  the  very  point  where  the  right  to  send  Epsilon  about  his  busi- 

danger  had  been  pre-shown.  ness :  the  man  is  a  fool.     What  mat- 

I.  Evenr  man  has  heard  of  the  dis-  tered  it  to  you  how  much  the  thing 

tinctlon,  sharpened  and  burnished  by  cost,  if  it  was  to  do  no  good  ?    But 

Adam  Smith,  between  value  in  use  that  cannot  be  said  jof  what  I  offer ;  it 

and  value  in  exchange.    This  dis-  is  a  most  useful  thiog — nay,  it  is  in- 

tinction  we  shall  dismiss.    Is  it  false?  dispensable.**    "Tell  me  what  it  is  ; 

.  Not  of  necessity.     Is  it  censured  by  excuse  me  for  not  liking  to  buy  in  the 

Ricardo  ?  No.     But,  for  all  that,  it  dark."    "  In  truth,  then,  it  is  a  pound 

will  not  do.     Taken  with  its  ordinary  of  water,  and  as  good  water  as  ever 

illustration,  under  which  things  lowest  you  tasted.**      This  man,  also,  the 

in  one  mode  of  value,  viz.  in  use,  are  man  Omicron,  in  our  British  latitude 

represented  as  by  possibility  highest  in  you  dismiss. 

the  other,  viz.  in  exchange,  the  dis**  II. — Here  is  the  whole  philosophy 
tinction  is  false.  That  particular  il-  of  value.  Neither  case  will  separately 
lustration,  it  is  true,  may  be  rejected  establish  an  operative  value :  they 
so  as  stiU  to  leave  the  distinction  itself  must  unite ;  and,  being  united,  they 
intact.  But  we  dismiss  it  for  the  fol-  will  never  fail  to  establish  it — (no 
lowing  reason — the  two  terms  *'  in  value  without  the  union,  no  union 
use"  and  *'  in  exchange,**  are  not  in  any  without  value.)  One  case,  Omicron, 
logical  opposition :  there  is  no  real  offers  the  power  by  which  any  com- 
antithesb  between  them :  and,  in  a  modity  furnishes  to  the  buyer  a  motive 
case  so  teeming  with  errors  and  con-  for  desiring  it.  The  other  case,  Ep- 
fosion,  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  silon,  offers  the  resistance  which  fur- 
that  we  should  obtain  all  the  aid  which  nishes  to  the  seller  a  means  of  extort- 
can  be  had  from  a  broad  blaze  of  di-  ing  any  price  at  all.  And  simply 
rect  pointed  antithesis.  For  **  value  because  these  two  elements  of  practi- 
l»  use,"  we  shall  substitute  affirmative  cal  value,  quite  unavailing  when  dis- 
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united,  are  apt  to  come  singly  into  a 
man's  mind,  he  is  liaUe  to  confusion 
in  thinking  of  value  as  an  abstraction. 
We  will  not  molest  thetranouil  reader 
by  any  arguments;  we  will  simply 
foment  the  troublesome  irritation  of 
such  a  thorny  question  by  a  few  emol- 
lient illustrations :  these  three  for  the 
general  rutci  Paradise  Lost,  Salmon, 
and  Croton  Oil;  and  this  one  for  the 
exception,  race-horses* as  against  hun- 
ters. 

Paradise  Lost, — Were  you  (walk- 
ing with  a  foreigner  in  London)  to 
purchase  for  eighteenpence  a  new 
copy  of  this  poem,  suppose  your  fo- 
reign friend  to  sting  your  national 
pride  by  saying : — '*  Really  it  pains 
me  to  see  the  English  putting  so 
slight  a  value  upon  their  great  poet 
as  to  rate  his  greatest  work  no  higher 
than  eighteenpence**  —  how  would 
you  answer?  Perhaps  thus:  "  My 
friend,  you  mistake  the  matter.  The 
price  does  not  represent  the  ctffirma^ 
the  value — the  vuue  derived  from  the 
power  of  the  poem  to  please  or  to 
exalt ;  that  would  bo  valued  by  some 
at  a  thousand  guineas,  by  others  at 
nothing — nothing  could  be  so  vari- 
ously rated.  The  price  represents  the 
negative  or  minus  value — the  resis* 
tance  value.  Not — what  will  it  effect? 
What  power  has  it  of  impressing  the 
higher  sensibilities?  but  what  is  the 
resistance  to  its  multiplication — that  is 
the  question.  Its  power  might  be  in- 
finite, irrepresen table  by  money ;  and 
yet  the  resistance  to  its  reproduction 
might  be  less  than  the  price  of  a 
breakfast.  Now  here,  the  ordinary 
law  of  price  exposes  itself  at  once. 
It  is  the  power,  the  affirmative  worth, 
which  creates  a  fund  for  any  price  at 
all ;  but  it  is  the  resistance,  the  nega- 
tive worth,  or,  what  we  call  the  cost, 
which  determines  how  much  shall  be 
taken  from  that  potential  fund.  In 
bibliographic  records,  there  are  in- 
stances of  scholars  selling  a  landed 
estate,  equal  to  au  annual  livelihood 
for  ever,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
one  single  book,  viz.,  an  Aristotle, 
At  this  day,  there  are  manv  men  to 
our  knowledge  whose  estimate  of 
Aristotle  is  not  at  all  less.  Having 
long  since  reached  his  lowest  point  of 
depression  from  the  influence  of  Scio- 
lism and  misconception,  for  at  least 
fifty  years  Aristotle  has  been  a  rising 
author.  But  does  any  man  pay  an 
estate  in  exchange  for  Aristotle  at 


this  day?  Not  at  all.  Copies  are 
now  multiplied.  Duval's  in  folio  may 
be  had  for  two  guineas ;  the  elder  edi- 
tion of  Sylburgius  in  quarto  may  be 
bad  (according  to  our  own  juvenile  ex- 
perience) for  ten  guineas ;  and  the  mo- 
dern Bipont  by  Buhle,  only  that  it  is  un- 
finished,  may  be  had  for  less  than  three. 
There  is  the  reason  for  the  difference 
between  former  purchasers  and  modem 
purchasers.  The  resistance  is  lowered; 
but  the  affirmative  value  may,  for 
any  thing  that  is  known,  be  still  eqnai 
in  many  minds  to  that  which  it  was 
in  elder  days ;  and  in  some  minds  we 
know  that  it  is.  .  The  fair  way  to  put 
this  to  the  test  would  be  to  restore 
the  elder  circumstances.  Then  the 
book  was  a  manuscript.  Printing 
was  an  undiscovered  art.  So  that 
merely  the  resistance  value  was  much 
greater,  since  it  would  cost  a  much 
larger  sum  to  overcome  that  resist- 
ance where  the  obstacle  was  so  vast  a 
mass  of  manual  labour,  than  where 
the  corresponding  labour  in  a  compo- 
sitor would  multiply,  by  the  press- 
man's aid,  into  a  thousand  copies; 
and  thus  divide  the  cost  amongst  a 
thousand  purchasers.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  owner  of  a  manuscript 
would  not  stifier  it  to  be  copied.  He 
knew  the  worth  of  his  prize ;  it  had  a 
monopoly  value.  And  what  is  that? 
Monopoly  value  is  affirmative  or 
power  value  carried  to  extremity.  It 
is  the  case  where  you  press  to  the  ulti- 
mate limit  upon  the  desire  of  a  bidder 
to  possess  the  article.  It  is  no  longer 
a  Question — for  how  little  might  it  be 
afforded  ?  You  do  not  suffer  him  to 
put  that  question.  You  tell  him 
plainly,  that  although  he  might  have 
it  copied  for  forty  pounds,  instead  of 
sinking  upon  the  original  manuscript 
a  perpetual  estate  yielding  forty 
pounds  annually,  you  will  not  allow 
It  to  be  copied.  Consequently  yon 
draw  upon  that  fund  which,  in  our 
days,  so  rarely  can  be  drawn  upon, 
viz.,  the  ultimate  esteem  for  the  ob- 
ject— the  last  bidding  he  will  offer 
under  the  known  alternative  of  losing 
it. 

This  alternative  rarely  exists  in  our 
days.  It  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  raise  such  a  question.  Tet 
sometimes  it  is ;  and  we  will  cite  a 
case  which  is  curious,  in  illustration. 
In  1^12  occurred  the  famous  Rox- 
bnrghe  sale,  in  commemoration  of 
which  a  distinguished  club  was  sub- 
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Bequentlj  established  in  London.  We* 
oaraeWeSy  though  disabled  at  the  time 
by  fever^  and  not  personally  present, 
▼ere  so  by  proxy,  and  we  were  pur- 
chasers in  a  small  way.     But  in  the 
maxn  jewel  of  the  sale  we  had  no  in- 
terest.    It  was  a  librarr  which  formed 
the  subject  of  this  sale — and  in  the 
series  of  books  stood  one  which  was 
perfectly  unique  in  affirmative  value. 
This  value  was  to  be  the  sole  force 
operating  on  the  purchaser ;  for  as 
to  the  negative  value,  estimated  on  the 
resistance    to   the  multiplication   of 
copies,  it  was  impossible  to  assign 
any ;  no  price  would  overcome  that 
resistance.     The  book  was  the  Val- 
dsrfer  Boccaccio,     It  contained,  not 
all  the  works  of  that  author,  but  his 
Decamerone — and,  strange  enough,  it 
was  not  a  manuscript  but  a  printed 
copy.    The  value  of  the  book  lay  in 
these  two  peculiarities:   1st,  it  was 
asserted  that  all  subsequent  editions 
bad  been  castrated  with  regard  to 
those  passages   which   reflected   too 
severely  on  the  Papal  Church,  or  on 
the  monks  and  confessors :  2dl7,  the 
edition,  as  being  incorrigible  in  that 
respect,  had  been  so  largely  destroy- 
ed, that,   not    without   reason,  the 
Roxburghe  copy  was  believed  to  be 
unique.    In  fact,  the  book  had  not 
been  seen  during  the  two  previous 
^nturies,  so  that  it  was  at  length  ge- 
nerally held  to  be  a  nonentity.     And 
the  biddings  went  on  as  they  would 
do  for  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  case 
he  should  suddenly  turn  up  as  a  prize- 
sabjeetfor  life  insurances.    The  con- 
test soon  rose  buoyantly  above  the 
element  of  little  men.     It  lay  be- 
tween two  ''top-sawyers,**  the  late 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Blandford ; 
aod,  finally,  it  was  knocked  down  to 
the  latter  for  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and   forty  pounds — at  a  time 
when  five   per   cent    was  obtained 
every  where,  and  readily,  for  money. 
It  illustrates  the  doctrine  on  which 
we  are  now  engaged — that  the  pur- 
chaser some  few  years  later,  when 
Dnke  of  Marlborough,  and  in  per- 
sood  embarrassments  towards  which 
he  could  draw  no  relief  from  plate 
that  was  an  heirloom,  or  from  estates 
that  were  entailed,  sold  the  book  to 
his  old  competitor  Lord  Spencer  for 
one  thousand  guineas.     Nothing  is 
more  variable   than  the  affirmative 
vajoe  of  objects  which    ground   it 
chiefly  upon  rarity.     It  is  exceed- 


ingly apt  to  jpall  upon  possession. 
In  this  ease  there  was  a  secondary 
Talue — the  book  was  here  found  in 
its  integrity :  this  one  copy  was  per- 
fect :  all  others  were  mutilated.  But 
still  such  a  value,  because  it  rarely 
can  be  countersigned  by  others,  is 
liable  to  falter : — being  partly  a  ca- 
price, and  in  the  eztremest  sense  a 
pretium  affhctionig,  or  fancy  price  ;  it 
fluctuates  with  the  feelings  or  opinions 
of  the  individual ;  and,  even  when  it 
keeps  steady,  it  is  likely  to  fluctuate 
with  the  buyer* s  fortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a />rtf. 
Hum  affecHonis  is  not  without  a  ge- 
neral countersign  from  society,  we 
do  not  flnd  that  it  fluctuates  at  all. 
The  great  Italian  masterpieces  of 
painting  have  long  borne  an  affirma- 
tive value,  [i.e.  a  value  founded  on 
their  pre-eminence,  not  on  the  cost  of 
producing ;]  and  that  value  pushed 
to  the  excess  of  a  monopoly,  continu- 
ally growing  more  intense.  It 
would  be  useless  now  to  ask  after  the 
resistance  price:  because,  if  that 
could  be  ascertained^  it  would  be  a 
mere  inoperative  curiosity.  Very 
possible  it  is  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
may  have  spent  not  more  than  £150 
in  producing  his  fresco  of  the  Last 
Sapper.  But,  were  it  possible  to 
detach  it  from  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent refectory  which  it  emblazons, 
the  picture  would  command  in  Lon- 
don a  king's  ransom.  And  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  embellishments  ofMichael 
Angelo  probably  two  such  ransoms 
within  a  week.  Such  jewels  are  now 
absolutely  unique — they  are  secure 
from  repetition :  notorious  copies 
would  not  for  a  moment  enter  into 
competition.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
artists  of  power  so  gigantic  will  re- 
appear for  many  centuries  ;  and  the 
sole  deduction  from  their  increasing 
value  is  the  ultimate  frailty  of  their 
materials. 

Salmon  is  another  instructive  case. 
At  present  it  is  said  pretty  generally 
to  bear  the  average  price  of  fifteen 
pence  a  pound  •  ana  this  price  is 
doubtless  the  resistance  value.  But, 
if  the  price  should  ever  come  to  re- 
present the  affirmative  or  power  value, 
it  might  easily  rise  considerably 
higher.  There  are  many  men  who 
would  prefer  one  pound  of  salmon  to 
four  of  beef ;  and  up  to  that  level,  if 
the  stress  should  ever  lie  on  a  man*8 
intrinsic  esteem  for  salmon^  it  might 
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ascend  easily.  But  it  could  not 
ascend  very  much  higher ;  because  a 
limit  is  soon  reached  at  which  it  would 
always  be  pulled  up  suddenly  by  some 
other  commodity  of  the  same  class  in 
still  higher  esteem.  A  majority  of 
palates  prefer  turbot,  i  e»  true  turbot^ 
not  the  rubbish  which  passes  for  such. 
And  such  vicarious  articles*  possible 
or  even  superior  substitutes*  will 
generally  avail  to  fix  a  limit  on  the 
tnaxinami  side*  beyond  which  few 
articles  will  be  pushed  even  by  the 
severest  strain  upon  their  affirmative 
qualities;  that  is*  by  the  situation 
where  the  question  ceases  entirely  to 
the  seller — What  can  you  afford  to 
take  ?  and  is  turned  against  the  buyer 
— What  is  the  utmost  that  yon*  rather 
than  lose  the  article*  will  consent  to 
give?  The  simple  demand  for  vo- 
rietyt  as  one  amongst  the  resources  of 
hospitality*  might  long  avail  to  sup- 
port a  rack-price  [that  is  an  affirma- 
tive price]  for  salmon*  if  it  were  ever 
to  reach  it.  People  are  called  upon 
daily  to  buy  what  may  allow  a  rea- 
sonable choice  to  their  guests;  that 
is*  what  may  be  agreeable  as  one 
luxury  amongst  others*  even  though 
to  their  own  estimate  it  may  not  avail 
as  one  luxnry  against  others. 

CaoTON  Oil.  —  To  this  case  of 
salmon  we  have  given  a  special  no- 
tice for  a  special  reason— it  represents 
that  vast  order  of  cases  where  the  ar- 
ticle is  within  UmUs.  Press  as  yon 
will  upon  the  desire  of  a  man  to  obtain 
the  article  for  its  Intrinsic  qualities* 
for  its  power  to  gratify*  [which»  as  in 
itself  capable  of  no  exact  estimate* 
might  seem  susceptible  of  an  untimited 
appreciation*]  there  is*  however*  in 
all  such  cases*  or  very  nearly  all*  a 
practical  limit  to  this  tendency. 
Easily  the  article  may  rise  to  a  price 
double  or  triple  of  what  would  noto- 
riously suffice  to  overcome  the  resis" 
tance  or  cost.  But  this  very  ascent 
brings  it  at  every  step  into  direct  com- 
petition with  articles  of  the  same  class 
usually  reputed  to  be  better.  It  is  of 
no  consequence*  in  such  a  competition* 
whether  the  superior  article  is  selling 
on  the  principle  of  affirmative  value 
or  of  negative— selling  for  its  intrinsic 
qualities  or  its  cost.  Turbot*  for  in- 
stance* being  at  four  shillings  a  pound* 
whether  that  four  shillings  represents 
a  value  far  beyond  the  cost  or  simply 
the  cost*  naturally  the  candidate  for 
salmon  will  pause*  and  compare  the 
two  fishes  with  a  single  reference  to 


the  intrinsic  powt^^  of  each  for  the 
common  purpose  of  gratifying  the  pa- 
late.   If*  then*  he  shared  in  the  usual 
comparative  estimate  of  the  two  as 
luxury  against  luxury*  here  at  once  a 
limit  is  reached  beyond  which  mono- 
poly of  salmoii  could  never  extensively 
force  it.      Peculiar  palates  are,   for 
that  reason*  rare.     Limits,  therefore, 
are  found  soon  and  almost  universally. 
But*  now,  we  pass  to  a  case  where 
no  such  limits  exist.     Just  nineteen 
years  ago,  to  the  best  of  our  remem- 
brance* were  introduced  into  the  me- 
dical  practice  of  tliis  country  two 
most  powerful  medicines.      One   of 
these  was  the  sulphate  of  quinine ; 
the  other  was    croton   oil,  amongst 
drastic  medicines  of  a  particular  class 
the  most  potent  that  is  known.    Both 
were  understood  to  be  agents  of  the 
first  rank  against  infiammatory  action ; 
and*  with  respect  to  the  last*  nume- 
rous cases  were  reported  in  which  it 
had,  beyond  a  doubt,  come  in  critically 
to  save  a  patient,  previously  given  up 
by  his  medical  attendants.     Naturally 
these  cases  would  occur  only  during 
the  interval  requisite  for  publishing 
and  diffusing  the  medicine— an  inter- 
val which*  with  our  British  macluDery* 
is  brief.      There  was  time  enough, 
however*  to  allow  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  had  not  been  in- 
troduced  until    the    eleventh    hour. 
Two  of  these  came  under  our  per- 
sonal knowledge*  and  within  the  same 
fortnight.     Both  were  cases  of  that 
agonizing  disorder — ^infiammation  af- 
fecting the  intestines.     One  was  near 
to    London:    a  mounted   messenger 
rode  in  for  the  medicine ;  returned 
within  a  hnndred  minutes;  and  the 

f patient  was  saved.  The  other  case 
ay  near  to  Nottingham;  the  person 
dispatched  with  the  predous  talianua 
(for  such  we  may  call  it)  did  not  reach 
Lad  Lane  till  aflter  eight  o*clock. 
The  particular  north  mail*  whose 
route  lay  through  Nottingham*  had 
left  that  inn ;  but  it  might  still  be 
caught  at  the  post-office  —  then  in 
Lombard  Street.  Thither  .he  har- 
ried; found  the  mail  just  starting; 
but*  by  an  infiexible  rule  of  office* 
neither  guard  nor  coachman  was  at 
liberty  to  receive  a  parcel  not  entered 
in  the  way*bill :  tiie  man  had  not  the 
presence  of  mind  to  entrust  it  with 
one  of  the  passengers*  any  of  whom* 
on  a  proper  explanation*  would  doubt- 
less have  dropped  it  at  NottiBgham 
during  the  next  forenoon.     The  pa- 
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ticDt  was  already  in  extremity ;  and^ 
before  the  medicine  reached  Notting- 
ham, bj  a  coach  of  the  next  mornings 
he  had  expired^ 

NoWf  in  the  case  of  such  a  magical 
charni»  to  have  or  to  want  which  was 
a  warrant  for  life  or  for  death,  it  is 
clear   that^  amongst    rich   meo^  the 
holder  of  the  subtle  elixir,  the  man 
who  tendered  it  in  time>  might  effec- 
tually demand   an   oriental  reward. 
"  Ask  me  to  the  half  of  my  king- 
dom !  **  would  be  the  voluntary  offer 
of  many  a  millionnaire.     And  if  this 
undoubted  powor^  occasionally  held 
by  individual    surgeons,    were    not 
neutralized  by  the  honour  governing 
our  medical  body,  cases  of  excessive 
prices  for  critical  operations  would 
not  be  rare.     Accordingly  Marechal 
Lannes  in  1809^  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  his  original  walk  of  life  to 
a  medical   body  far  less  liberal  or 
scrupulous  than  ours,  used  the  words 
of  the  dying  Cardinal  Beaufort*  «  Til 
give  a  thousand  pounds***  he  exclaim- 
ed convulsively,  ''to  the  man   who 
saves  my  life."    Not  a  very  princely 
offer,  it  must  be  owned;  and  we  hope 
it  was  not  livres  that  he  meant.     But 
the   case   was    hopeless ;   both   legs 
shattered  at  his  age  were  beyond  art. 
Had  it  even  been  otherwise.  Baron 
Larrey  was  a  man  of  honour ;  and, 
nnder  any  circumstances*  would  have 
made    the  same  answer — viz.  that* 
without  needing  such  bribes*  the  sur- 
geons would  do  their  utmost. 

Still  the  case  requires  notice.  Ac- 
cidentally in  our  British  system  the 
high  standard  oif  professional  honour 
turns  aside  such  mercenary  proposals 
— they  have  become  insults.  But  it 
is  clear,  that,  per  se,  the  value  of  the 
aid  offered  is  very  frequently  in  the 
stri6test  sense  illimitable.  Not  only 
might  the  few  monopolists  of  exquisite 
skill  in  opcratiDg,  or  the  casual  mono- 
polist of  an  amulet,  a  charm*  like  the 
croton  oil,  press  deeply  upon  the  affirm 
vwiive  value  of  this  one  resource  to  a 
roan  else  sealed  for  death ;  but  also 
it  is  certain  that*  in  applying  their 
screw,  medical  men  would  rarely  find 
themselves  abreast  of  those  limits 
which  eternally  are  coming  into  play 
[as  we  have  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
salmon]    with  regard  to  minor  ob- 


jects. A  man  possessing  enormous 
strength  of  wrist*  with  smgular  free* 
dom  from  nervous  trepidations*  is  not 
often  found ;  how  very  rarely*  then, 
will  he  be  found  amongst  those  pos- 
sessing an  exquisite  surgical  science ! 
Virtually*  in  any  case  where  a  hair*s- 
breadth  swerving  of  the  hand  will 
make  the  difference  of  life  and  death* 
a  surgeon  thus  jointly  favoured  by 
nature  and  art  holds  sl  carte  blanche 
in  his  hands.  This  is  the  potential 
value  of  his  skill ;  and  he  knows  it ; 
and  generally*  we  believe*  that  out* 
of  the  British  empire  it  would  be 
used.  As  it  is*  what  value  do  we 
find  it  to  be  which  really  takes  place 
in  such  instances  ?  It  is  simply  the 
resistance  value.  Disdaining  to  levy 
a  ransom,  as  it  were*  upon  the  fears 
and  yearnings  after  life  in  the  patient* 
or  upon  the  agitations  of  his  family* 
the  honourable  Bridsh  surgeon  or 
physician  estimates  only  the  cost  to 
himself;  ho  will  take  no  account  of 
the  gain  to  the  other  party.  He  must 
compute  the  cost  of  his  journey  to 
and  fro ;  the  cost  in  practice  lost  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  holne ;  and  that 
dividend  upon  the  total,  costs  of  his 
education  to  which  a  case  of  this 
magnitude  may  fairly  pretend.  These 
elements  compose  the  resistance  to 
his  being  in  the  situadon  to  offer  such 
aid;  and  upon  these  he  founds  his 
demand. 

By  this  time*  therefore*  the  reader 
understands  sufficiently  our  distinc- 
tions of  plus  and  minus — power  and 
resbtance — value.     He  understands 
them  to  be  the  two  ruling  poles  to- 
wards which  all  possible  or  conceiv- 
able prices  must  tend ;  and  we  admit 
that  generally  the   resistance  value 
will  take  place,  because  generally*  by 
applying  an  equal  resistance,  the  ob- 
ject (whatever  it   be)  may  be  pro- 
duced.    But  to  show  that  it  is  no 
romantic  idea  to  suppose  a  case  of 
continual  recurrence  where  the  affir- 
mative value  will  prevail  over  the 
negative*  where  an  object  will  draw 
npon  the  purchaser  not  for  the  amount 
of  cost*  (including*  as  we  need  not  say* 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit*)  but  for 
an  amount  calculated  according  to  the 
intrinsic  powers*  we  will  give  the  case 
of  Hunters  as  against  Mace-horses^' 


*  Bridsh  people  are  not  ontided  to  jadge  by  their  experience  in  Oermany  or 
Ttaly.  Generally,  the  physician  or  the  sargeon  called  in*  is  some  one  fotinding  hia 
practice  upon  British  patronage,  ^nd  trtMne^  \o  Britbh  {labits  of  f>eeHng. 
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If  a  man  were  to  offer  to  yoxk  a  hun<- 
toTy  master  of  your  weight,  and  other- 
wise satisfactory,  you  would  readily 
ffiYe  him  a  fair  price.  But  what  price? 
Would  you  allow  him  to  dilate  upon 
the  pleasures  of  hunting,  to  say — 
'<  ThiniL  what  it  is  to  be  carried  along 
like  the  wind,  up-hill  and  down-hill,  fly- 
ing  oyer  the** — **  Rascal  1  *'  you  would 
say,  iuterruptiog  him,  *'  do  you  take 
me  for  a  nursery  child  ?  I  will  pay 
the  fair  price,  and  no  more,  were 
hunting  amongst  the  joys  of  Paradise.** 
And  what  U  a  fair  price  ?  That  which 
will  reproduce  such  a  hunter,  his 
cost ;  the  total  resistance  to  his  being 
offered  in  this  condition.  Such  is  the 
yalue,  and  such  the  law  of  Talue,  for' 
a  hunter.  But  it  is  no  longer  such 
for  a  racer.  When  a  breeder  of 
horses  finds  one  amongst  his  stud  pro« 
mising  first-rate  powers  of  contending 
at  Newmarket,  be  u  no  longer  coU'^ 
tent  to  receive  a  cost  price  for  the 
horse,  or  any  thing  like  it.  The  man 
who  (as  a  master  of  pearl-divers)  sells 
the  ordinary  seed  pearls  at  the  mere 
cost  and  fair  profit  on  the  day's  wages 
which  have  earned  them,  when  he 
reaps  a  pearl  fit  to  embellbh  the  schah 
of  Persia*s  crown,  looks  to  become  a 
petty  schah  himself.  He  might  sell  it 
with  a  profit  by  obtaining  even  that 
whole  day*s  wages,  during  one  hour 
of  which  it  was  produced:  but  will 
he  ?  no  more  than,  amongst  ourselves, 
the  man  who,  by  a  twenty  guinea  lot- 
tery ticket,  drew  a  prize  of  L.  10,000, 
would  sell  his  ticket  for  a  profit  of 
cent  per  cent  upon  its  cost.  The 
breeder  of  the  race- horse  would  take 
into  his  estimate  the  numerous  and 
splendid  stakes  which  the  horse  might 
hereafter  win;  sometimes  on  .one 
Derby  day  as  much  as  L.5000  to 
L.6000 ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Leger 
at  Doncaster,  or  other  enormous 
prizes.  It  is  true  that  the  chances  of 
mortality  and  failure  must  also  be 
weighed :  and  unluckily  no  insurance 
has  yet  been  done  on  racers,  except  as 
regards  sea-risk.  But,  after  all  draw- 
backs, the  owner  may  succeed  finally 
in  obtaining  for  a  first-rate  horse 
(once  known  for  good  performan- 
ces) as  much  as  L.4000 ;  whilst  the 
whole  value,  computed  on  the  re- 
sistance, may  not  have  been  more 
than  as  many  hundreds.  And  this 
fact,  though  standing  back  in  the  rear 
as  regards /7uMc  knowledge,  we  may 
see  daily  advertised  iu  effect,  by  that 
common  regulation  which  empowers 
the  loser  in  many  cases  to  mmi  on 
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the  winning  horse  being  sold  on  the 
spot  for  L.200,  or  a  similar  small  anm. 
Were  it  not  for  this  rule,  which  puts 
a  stop  to  all  such  attempts  witnoul 
hazard  of  personal  disputes,  it  would 
be  a  capital  speculation  for  any  first- 
rater,  tnongh  beaten  at  Newmarket* 
to  sweep  all  the  stakes  without  effort 
on  a  tour  through  the  provincial 
courses:  Justice  would  cease  for  the 
owners  of  fifth-rate  horses,  and  sport 
for  the  spectators  of  the  eompetltion. 

Now  to  oonclude  this  chapter  on 
Value— which  we  shall  in  a  canter. 
The  last  case  must  have  convinced 
the  reader,  that,  however  uncommon 
it  may  be,  the  cost — ^the  resistance — 
does  not  always  take  place  even  in 
the  bosom  of  high  civilization.  And, 
by  the  way,  amongst  many  other 
strange  examples  which  we  could  state 
of  anomalous  values  not  considered  in 
books  of  political  economy,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  very  affirma- 
tive values  of  things  have  shifced  nn* 
der  shifting  circumstances.  Pearls 
were  most  valued  amongst  the  ancient 
Romansy  diamonds  and  rubies  amongst 
modem  nations.  Why  ?  We  are  per- 
suaded that,  besides  other  reasons 
founded  on  resistance  for  the  present 
ratio  of  prices,  this  following  affirma- 
tive reason  has  prevailed :  the  Roman 
festivals  were  all  by  daylight,  under 
which  sort  of  light  pearls  tell  most  at 
a  distance.  The  modem  are  chiefly 
by  lamplight,  wher^  the  flashing  and 
reverberated  lustres  of  jewels  are  by 
far  the  most  effective.  The  intrinsic 
powers  have  shifted.  As  an  embel- 
lishment of  female  beauty  or  conse- 
quence, pearls  are  no  longer  what 
thev  were.  Affirmatively  they  have 
shifted  as  well  as  in  the  resbtance  or 
negatively. 

However,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  re- 
sistance takes  effect  as  the  selliDg 
value  or  price;  the  resistance,  and 
nothing  but  the  resistance.  It  must 
always  presuppose  an  affirmative  value 
at  the  very  least  equal  to  this  resist- 
ance, generally  much  more  ;  else  the 
case  of  Epsilon  takes  place.  But  the 
resistance  generally  determines,  from 
a  secret  affirmative  value  to  the  pur- 
chaser, how  much  shall  be  taken  up 
into  the  actual  price.  The  potential 
price  is  always  the  whole  affirmative 
power:  but  the  actual  price  is,  for 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  mea- 
sured by  the  biinple  resistance. 

Now,  as  the  final  question  to  be 
considered,  what  »  the  resistance  I" 
In  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why^  in  the 
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eott  Ton  My ;  sot  in  the  good  whioh 
it  will  do,  thai  ia  iti  power  t  but  th« 
«vil  (hardshipy  labour)  which  mnst  be 
weathered  in  order  to  prodaoe  it— or 
to  reproduce  it.  True*  But  how  does 
thie  labour  act  upon  price  ?  Is  it  by 
quantity  of  labour^  or  by  priee  of 
labour?  The  elder  economy  quite 
oTerlooked  this  distinction.  By  thai 
economy  the  distinction  would  have 
been  dismissed  as  moonshine— as  a 
diatinetion  without  a  diffisrenee.  Let 
oa  see.  We  will  try  it.  We  wiU 
take  it  both  ways — quantity  of  labour 
ahali  Tary  in  the  ist  cases  value  of 
labour  ahall  vary  in  the  2d;  and  we 
will  see  what  follows^  agreeing  toabide 
by  the  result. 

1st  Ca#e*— Your  beaver  hat  costs 
a  guinea.  The  raw  material-^but 
that  again  ia  only  labour  in  a  durable 
form,.— suddenly  alters  in  cost ;  it  now 
requires  so  many  more  days*  labour^ 
or  more  men  on  the  old  scale,  to  ob- 
tain a  thousand  beaver*  skins»  that  the 
hat  rises  to  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Less 
would  not  produce  the  hat  with  the 
old  profits ;  and  if  the  change  in 
quantity  did  not  produce  a  corre- 
sponding change  lu  priee»  the  hat 
could  not  be  manufaotured. 

2d  Case* — Your  beaver  hat  costs  a 
guinea.    The  quantity  of  labour  re- 


mains stationary  for  fifty  years.  Not 
a  man  more  is  needed  upon  AOO  hats. 
Buty  during  the  intervals  the  two  men» 
whose  labour  of  one  day  had  produced 
the  hat>  have  gradually  required  higher 
wages.  The  old  labour  is  exactly 
the  same  in  efiect;  it  still  produces  a 
hat  as  formerly :  but  the  price  of  that 
labour  has  altered,  although  thequau. 
tity  has  been  invariable.  Will  the 
hat  now  cost  more  ?  Bf  no  means  ; 
not  a  sixpence  more.  Yet  the  in- 
crease on  wages  must  be  paid.  True ; 
it  is  paid  out  of  profits.  The  hatter 
would  be  glad  to  shift  his  increase  of 
wages  upon  the  public^  by  shifting  it 
upon  price.  But  he  cannot.  It  is  a 
mere  impossibility  Why  ?  you  say ; 
and  you  persist  in  thinking  that  he 
might  charge  25s.  for  the  bat.  No ; 
if  he  doesy  he  will  have  no  countenance 
from  other  competitors.  For  observe ; 
the  rise  in  wages  is  general.  Why 
have  they  risen  at  all  ?  Because  the 
necessaries  of  the  labourer  have  risen. 
But  this  operates  unversally.  If  one 
could  indemnify  himself  by  price»  so 
could  all.  And  then  see  what  fol- 
lows. If  all  raise  a  20s.  article  to 
25s.,  then,  universally,  25s.  availa 
only  as  the  former  20s.;  thu  is  the 
test  case,  the  basis  of  modern  econo- 
my.    Answer  it  if  you  can. 


Rent. 


The  popular  nodon  is— that  Mr 
Rieardo  discovered  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  rent.  This  is  a  mistake ;  and 
one  which,  by  doing  injustice  to  the 
claima  of  others,  would  have  done 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  Rieardo. 
He  was  too  honourable  a  man  to 
profit  willingly  in  reputation  by  what 
was  not  his  own.  And  of  all  men,  he, 
individually,  had  the  least  reason  to 
seek  an  unfair  advantage  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  where^  already,-  it  was 
his  incontestable  advantage  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  new  doctrine  all 
the  improvement  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. In  the  hands  of  its  ducoverers, 
for  tufo  there  were  who  discovered  it 
simnltaneously,  the  doctrine  had  lain 
inert.  Great  merit  they  had  in  per* 
eeiving  a  truth  so  entirely  overlooked 
by  others;  but,  having  perceived  it, 
they  failed  to  pursue  it  further.  Did 
they  suspect  nothing?  They  did ; 
and  their  words  remain  to  prove  that 
they  did.  But  upon  this  basis  they 
reared  nothing ;  whilst^  in  two  years' 


interval^  Rieardo  built  upwards  from 
the  new  foundation;  founded  upon 
rent  the  improved  doctrines  of  prqfita 
and  of  wages,  which  are  entirely  bis 
ovm ;  deduced  the  true  laws  of  taza^ 
tion;  and  briefiy  raised  that  whole 
superstructure  which  we  mean  by  the 
modem  political  economy. 

In  the  year  of  Waterloo  it  was,  in 
the  annus  mirabiUs  of  1815,  that  two 
authors  separately  published  pam- 
phlets, drawing  attention  to  that  new 
principle  apparently  concerned  in 
rent.  Each  exposed  the  train  of 
thought  which  had  led  him  to  perceive 
this  principle.  And  without  vouchers 
(as  we  believe,)  to  settle  the  prece* 
dency  of  the  pamphlets,  it  is  evident 
that  ueither  had  been  indebted  to  the 
other.  According  to  our  own  recollec- 
tion, it  is  equally  evident  that  neither 
had  been  indebted  to  any  suggestions 
of  luck ;  the  discovery  seems  to  have 
been  purely  h  priori^  and  not  at  all 
consequent  upon  any  felicitous  grop- 
ing amongst  results.  The  two  authors 
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were   Mr  Matthus,  and  an   Oxford 
man^  (Sir  Edward  West*)  who  con* 
cealed  himself  under  a  transient  de- 
signation as  *'  A  Fellow  of  University 
College.**     Subsequently,  we  believe^ 
he  went  to  India ;  on  his  return  home, 
he  avowed  himself ;  and ^  in  a  repub- 
lication of  his  important  essay,  he 
came  forward  as  an  appellant  to  public 
justice.    We  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  later  work ;   but  we 
have  understood  that  Sir  Edward  ex- 
presses himself  with  some  indignation 
as  to  the  use  made  of  his  discovery  ; 
in  what  direction  pointed,  or  on  what 
argument,  we  neither  know  nor  can 
imagine.     To  us  the  case  seems  ex- 
actly that  which  would  have  arisen — 
Supposing  some  geometrician,  Apol- 
loniuB  for  example,  to  have  founded 
the  prop.  48,  in  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid, upon  prop.  47.     To  this  extent 
the  case  dififers,  that   Mr  Ricardo's 
improvements  on  Sir  Edward  are  far 
from    being    obvious;    whereas,   in 
Euclid,  the  latter  prop,  is  no  more 
than  the  inverse  form  of  the  other ; 
but  in  the  rigour  of  logic,  which  con- 
nects the  two  deductions, '  we  see  no 
difference  at  all.      In  reality,  as  a 
mere  naked  suggestion,  the  new  doc- 
trine of  rent  had  been  indicated  full 
twenty  years    before    Sir    Edward's 
pamphlet ;  it  had  been  turned  up,  as 
it  were,  by  the  plough;  but,  from 
total  inappreciation  of  its  importance, 
having  been  gazed  at  for  a  moment  as 
a  pretty  weed,  it  had  been  left  to  per- 
ish where  it  grew.     Upon  this,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  ;  we  have  read  with 
our  own  eyes  a  passage,  pointed  ont  to 
us  in  Edinburgh  by  Professor  Wilson, 
which  states  with  accuracy  the  new 
doctrine  of  Sir  Edward  West :   and, 
so  far  as  we  now  remember,  that  doc- 
trine could  not  have  been  better  ex^ 
pressed.      The  passage  is  in   some 
volume  of  Dr  Anderson's  Beei  and 
our   impression  is — that  it  proceeds 
from  the  doctor  himself,  not  from  a 
correspondent.     We  have  also  seen 
an    independent    statement    of    the 
same  general  truth  in  the  series  of 
some  critical  journal ;  we  believe,  in 
some  early  volume  of  the  AnafyUcal 
Review,     And  the  date  of  both  these 
anticipations,  according  to  our  present 
belief,  falls  about  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution;  certainly  within 
the  eighteenth  century.     Yet  the  pre- 
tensions of  Sir  Edwajfd  West  are  quite 
undisturbed  by  these   anticipations. 
It  is  evident  that  be  bad  seen  neither. 


But,  what  is  more  important,  the  early 
discoverers  had  been  led  passively  to 
the  suggestion  by  accident,  [nether 
states  any  originating  ground  for  his 
opinion;]  whereas  Sir  Edward  had 
M  himself  to  the  tmth  by  a  tnun  of 
reasoning  circumstantially  exposed; 
— and,  secondly.  Sir  Edward  viewed 
the  tmth  in  its  real  importance:  if 
he  did  not  develope  the  relations  which 
it  involved,  at  least  he  was  aware  that 
it  promised  snch  relations:  It  was  too 
primary  a  truth  to  remain  Inert. 
Whereas  the  previous  unearthers  of 
the  gold,  finding  it  entangled  with  an 
alien  mass  of  what  seemed  dross  and 
refuse,  had  thrown  it  away  as  worth- 
less. 

Any  man  would  naturally  suppose, 
on  coming  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  had  been  quite  imf>08« 
sible  to  overlook  it  through  a  century. 
So  long,  that  is  from  the  South  Sea 
bubble  in  London,  and  the  Miaaiisippi 
bubble  in  Paris,  a  fixed  public  atten- 
tion had  settled,  through  the  two  lead- 
ing states  of  the  world,  upon  oaestiona 
of  public  wealth ;  and  both  these  po- 
pular  effervescences  had  oocnrred  be- 
tween 1717  and  1720.  From  that 
time  to  Sir  Edward  West's  pamphlet 
was  nearly  a  century :  and  1817,  as 
the  date  of  Mr  Ricardo's  first  edition, 
exactly  rounded  the  century.  Strangs 
then,  and  most  interesting  for  the 
psychologist,  that  nnder  this  blaze  of 
light  and  vigilance,  a  truth,  seemingly 
so  obvious,  should  have  been  missed. 
Able  writers  were  then  at  work ;  not 
mere  tradesmen  like  Child  or  Postle- 
thwayte,  not  tentative  amateurs  like 
Grant  and  Davenant,  but  systematie 
architects  of  the  truth,  treating^  it  as  a 
science  rather  than  a  professional  re- 
source of  the  counting-house.  There 
were  the  French  school  of  economists, 
the  two  Mirabeaus,  pere  et  ./S2ff— Sir 
James  Steuart,  Adam  Smith  himself. 
These  men  had  searched  philosophi- 
cally for  the  grounds  of  every  doc- 
trine. Now,  could  it  have  been  fan- 
cied that  any  practical  farmer,  miner, 
coal- master,  or  renter  of  a  salmon- 
fishery,  should  fail  to  suspect  the  pria- 
ciple  ?  Degrees  of  quality  they  mmt 
alt  perceive  in  the  subjects  of  their 
culture;  gradations  of  excellence  all 
must  allow ;  and,  if  those  are  granted, 
how  could  reflecting  men  miss  the  io- 
ference  ?  If  one  set  of  products  arisei 
on  a  graduated  scale  of  producing 
machines,  and  a  counter  s^t  of  pro- 
dnctf  on  machines  wbioh  violently  ex« 
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elude  gradations^  [gradations  there 
may  be,  bat  never  in  coexistence,] 
how  is  it  possible  that  this  remarkable 
difference  in  the  circumstances  should 
not  express  itself  by  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  law  of  their  severaJ 
prices  ? 

Let  the  reader  bring  the  question 
before  himself  by  considering  what 
would  take  place  under  the  accident 
of  some  individual  hosier  at  Notting- 
ham, finding  it  impossible  to  furnish 
stockings  at  as  low  a  rate  as  a  few 
of  his  brethren.  A  prudent  friend 
beings  consulted,  would  desire  to  know 
— previously  to  offering  an  opinion-^ 
where  it  was  that  he,  the  hosier  him- 
self, fixed  the  cause  of  his  embarrass- 
ment. Formerly  he  had  supported 
the  coinpetition :  how  was  it  that  now 
he  failed  ?  Upon  what  did  he  charge 
his  failure?  Suppose  him  to  reply 
that  in  truth  he  himself  used  the  old 
established  machinery:  but  that  the 
few  who  carried  away  the  market  by 
their  cheap  prices,  had  discovered,  or 
had  purchased  from  the  discoverer, 
some  new  machinery  of  superior 
powers;  so  that,  by  the  new  ma- 
chinery, as  much  could  be  produced 
in  twenty  hours  as  by  the  old  in 
thirty;  making  in  faet  a  difference 
against  the  old  of  50  per  cent.  In 
such  a  dilemma,  what  would  be  the 
advice  of  a  rational  friend  ?  He  would 
say— There  is  no  evasion  possible. 
Either  you  and  your  friends  must  pur- 
chase the  new  machinery,  or  you  must 
retire  from  the  contest.  It  would 
avail  nothing  to  plead— that  the  few 
pereons  already  possessed  of  the  new 
machinery  could  not  suffice  to  supply 
the  market;  and  that  the  old  machinery 
might  step  in  mean  dme  for  the  arrear. 
Very  soon,  by  extended  arrangements, 
the  wAoie  would  be  engrossed  by  the 
new  powers.  And  the  brief  interspace 
of-  the  transition  would  avidl  much 
more  to  embarrass  those  manufactu- 
ring at  a  disadvantage  than  even  for 
the  moment  to  relieve  them.  Very 
soon  not  one  of  the  superannuated 
machines  would  remain  in  existence. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  if 
the  Dew  machines  were  monopolized, 
rent  in  the  strictest  sense  might  exist 
upon  such  as  were  hired  out,  and  for 
80  long  a  time  as  the  monopoly  could 
he  maintained  ;  and  to  that  extent 
rent  ha$  existed  upon  manufactures. 

Now,  translate  the  quesdon  to  a 
salmon-fishery.  In  1700  a  moderate 
demand  for  nlmon  exists  in  London. 


Suppose  two  or  three  fisheries,  but  no 
more,  to  find  a  market ;  and  suppose 
that,  when  distances  and  rates  of  pro- 
ductiveness and  other  grounds  of  dif. 
ference  are  balanced,  the  cost  con- 
tinues pretty  much  the  same  to  all  the 
fishing  companies.  At  length,  about 
1785,  a  great  expansion  commences 
in  the  population  of  London ;  a  new 
demand  for  salmon  annually  increas- 
ing. And,  to  make  the  cases  quite 
equal,  suppose  that,  as  with  the  stock- 
ings, some  new  salmon-fishenr,  worked 
upon  lower  terms  of  cost,  is  discovered 
at  this  moment  in  an  estuary  of  Nor- 
way or  of  Scotland.  Here  is  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  machines.  What  fol- 
lows? In  the  case  of  an  artificial 
manufactory,  it  was  clear  from  the 
very  first  that  all  but  one  of  the  exist- 
ing machines  must  ultimately  give 
way.  The  demand  for  stockings, 
though  its  extent  were  incalculable, 
would  not  finally  disturb  that  result. 
One  year  would  not  pass  before  a// 
the  products  in  that  branch  of  artifi- 
cial creation  would  have  been  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  least  cosi\y  machine. 
But  in  a  case  of  raw  products,  pro- 
ducts from  natural  machines  that  are 
originally  limited  in  extent,  even  at 
the  first  moment  it  might  happen  that 
the  f  0/0/ produce  would  be  insufficient. 
At  all  events  it  would  tend  to  that 
result  when  matched  against  the  ex- 
pansions in  population  of  a  vast  city 
or  a  great  nation.  Yet  fish  are  not 
in  the  same  sense  indispensable  as 
grain :  rice  to  the  Hindoo,  wheat  to 
the  English  labourer,  are  necessaries 
admitting  of  no  commutation.  And 
wherever  such  a  scale  of  necessity 
exists,  ultimately  the  whole  machinery 
down  to  that  point  is  called  Into  play. 

Thus  far  the  doctrine  of  rent  is  now 
prettv  well  understood.  One  would 
imagine  that  under  this  condition  of  the 
facts,  the  law — ^the  principle  of  the  ten- 
dency— ^would  have  been  perceived  in 
the  rudest  ages,  on  a  call  for  extending 
the  machines  to  meet  an  extended  de- 
mand ;  in  the  one  case  the  call  is  for 
a  continued  multiplication  of  the  first- 
rate  machine,  and  of  none  but  that : 
not  even  a  second-rate  will  be  re- 
ceived, far  less  a  tenth-rate:  and  even 
the  first-rate  only  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues such.  A  new  improvement 
supersedes  even  thai.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  side,  the  very  worst — ^mean- 
est—^est  of  the  machines,  are  called 
out  in  their  turn  equally  with  the  best. 
The  prindple  of  expanding  popula- 
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tion  tearohes  downwards,  and  calls 
up  all  in  rotation.  It  is  Itka  a  oonntry 
dance,  which  spreads  downwards  to 
the  very  lowest  conple«  until  at  last 
all  are  gathered  into  the  same  oonta* 
gioas  moyement. 

This  ease  of  compensation  in  hu- 
man life«  where  two  main  sets  of 
blank  necessaries  are  eternally  moY- 
ing  on  two  different  lines  in  oppoute 
pathSf  b  interesting  to  the  philoso- 
pher. The  first  are  always  growing 
cheaper.  Why?  Because,  as  the 
best  machines  may  be  multiplied  ad 
in/imtumf  nobody  ever  heard  of  such 
a  case  as  going  back  to  a  worse.  So 
that  always  the  path  is  by  ascent-* 
from  bnd  to  good,  from  good  to  bet- 
ter. But  the  second  order  are  always 
growing  dearer.  Why?  Because, 
as  the  possible  machines  are  all  in 
existence  from  the  first,  as  we  can  no 
more  add  a  single  unit  to  that  series 
than  man  could  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature — nobody  ever  heard  of  any 
other  order,  than  by  descent  from 
good  to  bad,  from  bad  to  worse.  And 
thus  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  a 
practical  equipoise  is  maintained  by 
Providence,  making  it,  upon  the 
whole,  much  nearer  to  the  same  ef<* 
fort — not  greater  and  not  less — ^for  a 
poor  family  to  exut  at  one  stage  of 
society  as  at  another.  And  there  is 
not  one  more  worthy  than  this  to  have 
been  specially  noticed  amongst  the 
compensations  of  human  life  in  the 
natural  theology  of  Paley,  had  that 
writer  lived  long  enongh  to  become 
acquunted  with  the  improved  law  of 
rent. 

In  this  compensation,  where  the 
food  of  the  labourer,  always  slowly 
growing  dearer,  is  grossly  balanced 
by  his  dothes  and  other  manufactured 
articles  always  growing  cheaper,  one 
thing  is  likely  to  strike  the  reflecting 
reader,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice. 
The  case  occurred  to  ourselves.  Eigh- 
teen years  ago,  in  one  of  several  con- 
versations with  Mr  Wordsworth  paiv 
tially  connected  with  political  eco- 
nomy, the  doctrine  of  rant  happened 
to  be  mentioned.  Of  this  Mr  W. 
demanded  an  explanation;  and  we» 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fretfhl  impa- 
tience with  which  that  gentleman 
would  sustain  the  part  of  pupil  or 
listener,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
hurried  and  precipitated  our  explana- 
tion. When  we  had  finished,  Mr  W« 
answered  in  these  exact  words,  which 
we  noticed  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 


attention,  being  onrious  to  know  what 
eould  be  said  in  answer  to  a  law  appa- 
rently so  equally  indisputable  as  to 
the  facts  and  as  to  logic :— *'  Then." 
said  Mr  W.,  <'  I  take  leave  to  inform 
Mr  Ricardo  that  he  is  wrong ;  that  be 
is  mistaken;  that  he  builds  upon  a 
delusion.    For  very  lately  there  took 

{ilaoe  an  indosure  of  land  in  Cumber- 
and)  and  Mr  M — ^kh — se  asanred 
me,  that  some  of  the  very  beet  land 
in  the  county,  as  arable  land,  was  then 
first  brought  under  the  plough.**  We 
take  shame  to  ourselves  for  the  little 
presence  of  mind  which  we  manifested, 
before  we  could  rally  from  this  sur- 
prise, a  third  party  had  joined  us, 
interrupting  the  conversation.  Not  a 
full  minute  had  elapsed,  but  already  it 
was  too  late,  else  the  answer  is  obvious. 
To  the  new  doctrine  of  rent,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whatever  in  what  par- 
ticular order  o£  suceession  any  g\wea 
soil  may  be  taken  up.  Generally,  it 
is  evident  that  men  wiU,  in  every  age, 
prefer  the  superior  soil.  But  here 
and  there  trivial  distnrbaneca  will 
arise.  We  have  ourselves  known,  for 
instance,  three  men  in  England,  not 
otherwise  ungenerous,  who  would  not 
plough  any  land,  out  of  sheer  ill-wiU 
to  the  ineumbent  of  the  parish.  He 
would  have  benefited  by  the  Uthes, 
and  thai  they  would  not  suffer. 

''Ill  vex  the  abbot  of  Abeibrothiek," 

was  their  war-ciy— not  always  from 

Jiersonal  ill-will  to  the  individual,  but 
rom  some  feeling  of  that  aatmre,  less 
and  more,  mingling  with  an  original 
hostility  to  the  professional  eharaeter. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  oases  must 
occur  where  a  aeoond-rate  soil,  elose 
tb  a  great  town  or  port,  may  take 
precedency  of  a  first-rate  sou  ten 
miles  distant.  Thb  want  of  markets 
has  told  powerfully,  even  in  England, 
to  a  veiy  late  period.  In  eentril  Car- 
diganshire, ana  other  remote  provinees, 
a  marvellous  cheapness  prevailed.  Jm^ 
fsrwr  9oih  were  not  u»ed*  For  the 
absurd  notion,  that  want  of  demand 
could  make  things  ebeap,  agansat  the 
one  ruling  law  of  coi/,  is  fit  only  for 
an  old  butterwoman.  As  a  cause  and 
as  an  effect  of  this  limited  oultnre,  the 
local  population  was  seanty;  and  the 
adrantage  was  not  diffnaed  dmply 
from  want  of  roads.  Railroads^  and 
sueeessive  cross-cuts,  will  remedy  this 
evil ;  and  the  last  result  will  be,  that 
local  cheapness  or  deamesa  vrill  uni- 
versally disappear,  even  upon  fish; 
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and  that  one  ehang^  will  work  a  greater 
roTolation  than  has  been  foreseen  in 
the  national  diet     Up  to  1832,  no 
fre^h  fidh  was  consumed  by  the  worl^- 
ing  population  of  England^  except 
within  a  maritime  zone  of  five  miles 
inland.     Salt  herrings  were  a  condi- 
ment, not  an  article  of  diet.    And 
eren  for  com,  no  distribution  of  an 
en>erage  price  had  been  effected .  Up  to 
this  moment  there  are  local  centres  in 
England  for  grain,  sub*  centres  from 
which   (under   local    obstructions  of 
carriage)  no  equalization  of  prices  can 
be  established  over  the  breadth  of  the 
land.     But  in  France  this  eril  exists 
in   far  greater  strength.     There   is 
hardly  a  tendency  to  an  average  price, 
except  upon  the  line  of  navigable 
rivers  coinciding  with  arable  districts. 
All  such  anomalies  will  disturb  the 
full  effect  of  natural  tendencies.   They 
will  break  the  full  strength  of  the 
natural  current  $    but  they  will  not 
therefore  perplex,  far  less  defeat,  the 
sure  motion  of  principles.    They  will 
operate  simply  as  earlier  agricultural 
skill  would  have  operated.  In  Austra- 
lia, the  farmers  will  benefit  in  their  very 
first  stage  by  the  discoveries  made  at 
home,    after  centuries  of  tentative 
practice.     What  will  follow  ?    Why, 
that  this  higher  science  will  continu- 
ally break  and  mitigate  the  fall  to  in- 
ferior soils ;  and  so  far  intercept  some 
of   the  effects.      From  the  mother 
coontry  will  be  thrown  out  long  re* 
lays  of  improvement,  which  will  fall 
in  eontinnally,  and  with  the  effect  of 
neutralizing,  part  at  least,  in  every 
advance  of  price  founded  on  the  or- 
derly expansion  of  the  lower  soil- 
series.     And  exactly  this  effect  must 
have  followed  from  the  irregular  ex- 
pansion, or  e? en  the  direct  inversion, 
of  that  series,  as  relied  on  by  Mr 
Wordsworth's  friend.      This,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  more  than 
casnal,  whether  it  arose  in  local  acci- 
dents of  sitnation,  or  in  personal  pre- 
judices to  a  profession,  or  in  legal 
decrees  and  lawsuits,  disturbing  the 
natnral  use  of  land.     Generally,  the 
expansion  must  have  been  in  the  na- 
tural order,  from  good  to  worse,  as 
the  necessities  of  growth  in  the  po- 
pulation spoke  ont  in  clamorous  lan« 
gnage.      And  nnifersally  this  prin- 
ciple must  avail,  must  reach  every 
nation,  cannot  be  evaded-^ that  the 
partlcniar  section  of  hnman  wants 
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which  rests  upon  differential  machines 
will  obey  one  law  of  price,  and  the 
section  which  rests  upon  uniform  ma- 
chines will  obey  another.  It  is  true, 
that  differential  machines,  in  a  vast 
series,  arise  for  manufactures  as  we^ 
as  for  land:  but  never  as  coexist- 
ences. Always  the  last  and  best  su- 
Serannuates  the  former.  And  thus  two 
ivergent  laws  control  the  two  cases  t 
— -riz.  that  upon  the  one  case,  the 
best  machine,  that  which  has  the 
greatest  advantage,  gives  the  price; 
if  any  man  continues  to  use  a  worse, 
he  does  it  at  his  own  loss: — whilst 
for  the  other  case,  the  very  worst  ma- 
chine gives  the  price  for  the  whole. 
That  worst  machine  is  indispensable, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  called  for. 
It  is  more  costly  to  work,  or  why 
should  it  be  called  the  worst?  It 
must  be  paid  for  in  the  price  of  the 
produce,  or  how  can  it  be  worked? 
Being  paid  for,  it  must  fix  the  price 
for  all  other  produce  of  superior  ma- 
chines, (s.  e,  soils,)  or  else  there  must 
be  two  prices  •  just  as  in  a  march,  it 
is  not  the  strongest,  but  the  feeblest, 
that  fix  the  rate  of  march. 

Thus,  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposition, 
arises  that  series  of  truths,  on  which, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  capital 
law  of  value,  (viz.  that  not  changes 
in  the  price  of  labour,  but  changes  in 
the  quantity  of  labour,  produce  changes 
of  price,)  reposes  the  framework  of 
Political  Economy  ;  and  the  series  is 
this  :— 

A.  That  the  worst  soil  gives  the 
price  for  all. 

B.  That  of  this  price,  as  charged 
on  that  worst  soil,  rent  is  no  element ; 
being  an  effect  of  price,  but  not  a 
cause ;  and  an  effect  which  never  can 
enter  into  price. 

C.  That  on  all  superior  soils,  for 
the  very  reason  that  their  produce 
bears  a  price  not  fixed  by  their  own 
costs,  but  by  the  costs  on  a  worse  soil, 
some  surplus  must  arise;  a  surplus 
beyond  the  cost  and  the  profits.  And 
upon  still  superior  soils  a  further  sur- 
plus, according  to  a  regular  scale 
corresponding  to  their  differences. 

D.  That  these  differences,  or  incre- 
ments, constitute  rent.  They  must 
go  to  somebody  ;  and  the  landowner 
can  always  draw  them  to  himself. 
For  else  some  fanners  would  receive 
profits  higher  than  the  ordinary 
rate. 


End  of  Part  I. 
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TH£  HORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 
No.  V. 


SE7BEAL  months  elapsed  before  I 
hadaa  opportttoity  of  resumiog  my  la- 
boara  as  historiographer  of  the  circiut ; 
and  when  at  last  I  saw  myself  sur- 
rounded by  listening  and  indulgent 
friends — when  I  beard  the  **hear! 
hearT'  of  the  ever-beneyolent  MuU 
lins;    the   *<  capital!    true  I    devilish 
good  that  'ere  1* '  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
as  my  paragraph  seemed  more  pecu- 
liarly to  call  forth  their  approbation-* 
when  I  saw  and  heard  all  these  thiogs, 
and  reflected  that,  in  all  probability  I 
shoi^d  .neyer  have  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  them  again,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  a  suspicion  did 
occasionally  intrude  itself,  that  my 
future  prospects  had  few  moments  in 
store  for  me  comparable  to  the  happy 
hours  I  had  spent  in  the  company  of 
the  admirable  individuals  from  whom 
circumstances  imperatively  called  on 
me  to  part.     A  certain  gloom  hung 
over  the  whole  party  when  we  assem- 
bled in  the  Talbot  Inn  at  Shrewsbury. 
I  took  it,  I  must  say,  as  a  compliment 
that  the  usual  good- humour  of  our 
society  h^d  disappeared,  and  that  Mr 
Mullins  seasoned  his  observations  to 
the  waiter  with  an  unusual  quantity 
of  those  expletives  from  which  modern 
conversation  derives  no  small  propor- 
tion of  its  force ;  and  that  many  other 
gentlemen  wore  indignant  (without 
any  just  cause,  as  it  occurred  to  me) 
at  the  cook,  the  landlord,  the  butler, 
and  the  other  officers  of  that  very 
admirable  and  usually  popular  estab- 
lishment.  I  considered  all  this  ill-hu- 
mour, I  say,  as  a  compliment ;  for  I  have 
observed  that  individuals  of  the  harder 
sex  commonly  force  themselves  into  a 
regular  passion,  in  their  endeavours 
to  hide  or  overcome  the  excitement  of 
their  feelings.      Every  curse  at  the 
waiter  I  therefore  interpreted  into  a 
regret  for  me;  and,  in  fact,  I  was 
not  left  in  doubt  on  the  point,  for  I 
was    distinctly    informed,    by  every 
member  who  spoke  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  that  as  misfortunes  never 
came  single,  they  considered  corked 
wine,  overdone  mutton,    underdone 
fish,  dead  porter,  sour  amail-beer,  and 
my  approaching  departure,  equally  to 
be  deplored.    One  gentleman  went  so 


far  as  to  propose  to  murder  the  waiter; 
but  as  we  concluded  that  we  had 
advanced  to  too  forward  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  civilization  to  recur  to  the 
practise  of  immolating  human  victims 
on  great  and  melancholy  occasions, 
the  proposition  was  unanimously  re- 
jected.    Dinner,  in  spite  of  all  their 
drawbacks,  real  or  supposed,  (for  I 
am  bound  to  state,  that  to  me,  who 
had  not  given  way  to  the  irritability 
of  temper  displayed  by  my  friendi^ 
the  viands  seemed  excellent,  and  the 
wine  as  good  as  usual) — dinner,  I  say, 
passed  on — the  cheese  was  distributed 
—the   cloth   removed,   and    bottles 
placed  on   the  table.      Mr  Mullins 
ejaculated  his  last  and  most  powerful 
malediction  as  the  waiter  closed  the 
door,  and  every  one  looked  impatiently 
towards  me  lot  the  usual  narrative. 
I  had  been  absent— I  had  made  no 
enquiries  of  any  one  as  to  the  history 
of  his  predecessor,  and  curiosity  was 
therefore  strongly  excited  to  know 
who  was  the  hero  of  my  next  account ; 
and  I  even  heard  Mr  Blinkers— a  gen- 
tleman of  a  very  sentimental  turn  of 
mind,  whose  attentions  to  the  land- 
lady*s  daughter  at  Congleton  had  been 
of  the   mo^t   animated   description, 
having  broken  several  window-panes 
in  the  efifort  to  write  her  name  with 
an  imitation  diamond  breast-pin — I 
beard  Mr  Blinkers  whisper   to  his 
neighbour,  "  blowed  if  he  ain*t  going 
to  siiow  op  that  ere  Congleton  busi- 
ness.**    Similar  hopes  or  fears,  I  al- 
most fancied  I  could  see,  pervaded 
other  bosoms;  and   I  therefore  felt 
that  the  plan  I  had  determined  to 
adopt  was  the  least  likely  to  be  offen- 
sive to  any,  by  really  disappointing 
them  all.      And  how  could  I  more 
fitly  terminate  a  connexion  from  which 
I  had  derived  so  much  gratification, 
than   by  candidly  stating  the  very 
unexpected  series  of  events  tliat  forced 
me  to  withdraw  myself  from  public 
life,  and  devote  my  whole  existence 
to  the  pleasing  ttek  of  loving,  cherish- 
ing, and  protecting  my  beautiful  and 

fascin but  I  will  not  anticipate. 

The  first  bumper  was  dedicates  to 
my  health,  in  a  speech  of  unexampled 
eloquence ;  and  the  cheering,  at  the 
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conclosioDi  was  really  tremendous. 
I  was  somewhat  abashed  on  rising  to 
return  thanks,  but  speedilj  recovered 
my  self-possession  when  I  looked 
round  on  mj  applauding  friends. 
Three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
CTening  a  similar  compliment  was 
paid  me,  and  three  times  lendeayour- 
ed  to  express,  in  very  delicate  terms, 
my  appreciation  of  their  kindness; 
but  when,  in  the  last  oration,  Mr 
Bluck  alluded  to  my  secession  from 
their  ranks,  when  I  saw  large  drops 
of  moisture  and  sensibility  uniting  on 
the  affectionate  and  warm  faces  of 
mj  tried  and  trusted  companions,  I 
could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse, 
but  drawing  the  manuscript  from  my 
pocket,  began,  after  three  loud  taps 
on  the  table  with  the  president's 
hammer,  to  read  the  short  narrative 
I  had  occupied  my  leisure  hours  in 
preparing. 

Gentlemen,  I  said,  I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  having  disappointed  your 
literary  expectations  from  the  period 
at  which  I  read  to  you  the  memoirs  of 
a  noble  member  of  our  society  to  the 
present  time.  I  need  not  remind  you, 
that  shortly  after  that  evening  I  was 
carried  by  the  course  of  my  journeys 
into  Liverpool,  to  which  the  other 
members  of  this  circuit  were  not  ex- 
pected to  travel  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  express 
to  you  the  solitude  of  my  condition. 
After  my  professional  labours  were 
over,  I  had  no  friendly  circle  to  retire 
to,  in  which  to  while  away  the  me- 
mory of  the  disagreeable  incidents 
which  beset  the  path  of  every  person  in 
business — and  none  more  than  persons 
in  our  calling — complaints  of  orders 
not  fulfilled — want  of  punctuality  in 
executing  an  order — apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  sample  and  the  ar- 
ticle sent — and  other  most  unfounded 
and  unpleasant  observations — ("hear! 
hear!  hear!"  from  all  sides.) — I  had 
no  place  in  which,  by  the  kind  influ" 
ences  of  friendship  and  socialty,  the 
wrinkles  could  be  smoothed  from  the 
brow  of  care,  and  the  wig,  as  it  were, 
fitted  on  the  bald  head  of  disappoint- 
ment. No— for  there  is  no  congenia- 
lity between  us  and  the  gentlemen  of 
any  other  occupation.  I  spent  whole 
days  in  work,  and  whole  evenings  in 
lonelineness.  I  put  up  at  the  Saracen's 
Head.  The  barmaid  was  a  man,  and 
the  chambermaid  dreadfuUy  ugly.    In 


short,  she  might  have  supplied  the 
place  of  the  sign-board  at  the  door,  if 
time  or  bad  weather  had  obliterated 
its  paint.     A  masculine  compounder 
of  punch,  and  a  frightful  maker  of 
beds,  are  the  two  greatest  misfortunes 
that  can  befall  a  commercial  gent. 
Other  things  may  be  borne,  but  these 
are  intolerable.    Under  these  circum* 
stances,  it  will  not  be  surprizing  that  I 
hailed  the  advances  towards  an   ac- 
quaintance made  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  next  box,  with  no  little  sa- 
tisfaction.    He  had  sat  in  the  same 
seat  for  several  nights,  and  gradually 
his  face  assumed  a  more  friendly  ex- 
pression, till  when  he  actually  spoke, 
we  both  felt  as  if  we  had  already  been 
acquainted  for  a  long  time.    He  was 
a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  but 
retaining,  by  a  considerable  effort,  the 
appearances  of  youth.    His  hat  was 
always  set  fashionably  on  one  side  of 
his  head — his  hair  scrupulously  brush- 
ed—his waist  very  much  tied  in  by  an 
exceedingly   tight   surtout,  and   his 
trowsers  firmly  fixed  down  by  the  help 
of  bright  polished  straps.     His  hair 
was  not  red,  but  certainly  not  very 
far  removed  from  it;   his  face  was 
very  fat,  his  eyes  very  small,  his  nose 
large,  and  altogether  he  gave  you  the 
idea  of  a  person  who  was  consider- 
ably too  big  for  his  clothes,  and  who, 
instead  of  enlarging  his  habiliments, 
brought  matters  into  correct  propor- 
tion by  diminishing  the  size  of  his 
body.      But  the  effort,  though  well 
intended,  was  in  vain ;  for  wherever 
the  button  allowed  an  escape,  a  pro- 
tuberance was  sure  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, and  his  figure  had  conse- 
quently the  look  of  a  pillow  tied  round 
with  a  number  of  strings.     He  open- 
ed his  mouth,  and  smiling  so  as  to 
show  his  white  teeth,  offered  me  his 
snuffbox,  and  said  the  weather  was 
very  hot.     As  we  agreed  in  opinion, 
we  resolved  to  prove  that  we  were 
in  earnest  in  what  we  said  by  calling 
for  two  tumblers  of  cold  without. 

"  I  p'rceive  you've  been  in  this 
c*ffee-room  every  night  for  a  week," 
he  began. 

«'  I  think  you've  hit  on  the  extent 
of  my  sojourn  here  exactly." 

*'  Oh,  by  dad,  I'm  the  wonderfni- 
lest  fellow  for  taking  notice  of  things!" 
be  said.  *<  Nothing  escapes  roe ;  all 
my  friends  agree  I'm  the  terriblest 
hand  for  keeping  my  eyes  open." 
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**  Then  it  won't  be  very  safe,"  1 
taidt  *'  to  have  a  secret  ia  the  com* 
pany  of  each  an  Argus/* 

'<  Argus  is  a  fire  insurance;  uncle 
Bob  has  some  shares  in  it.  Oh,  you 
don*t  know  half  the  things  I've  worm- 
ed  out  of  people,  just  by  using  my  own 
quickness;  I'll  be  bound  yon  never 
met  with  such  a  fellow.  Your  name's 
Smith,  isn*t  it?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Told  you  so  ;  nothing  escapes 
me  s  I  saw  it  on  your  bag*  and  asked 
the  waiter.  '  Smith's  rather  a  coniM 
mon  name.  I  think.*' 

"  The  commonest  in  England." 

*<  There— i>I  was  right,  you  see. 
You'll  soon  see  what  a  power  of  ob- 
servation I  have  I  pVaps  you  perceive 
it  already  ?  '* 

'*  Yes,  I  think  your  remarks  hither- 
to have  shown  great  quickness.  You 
have  said  the  weather  was  hot,  that  my 
name  was  Smith,  and  that  the  name 
of  Smith  was  common.** 

**  What  a  memory  you  have!  Now 
It's  the  only  thing  I  fail  in,  that  me- 
mory. I  never  recollect  things— never 
could  I  I  was  always  the  cleverest 
boy  in  the  school  fon^^  getting  up  my 
lessons  at  home,  but  somehow  I  al- 
ways forgot  them  when  I  had  to  say 


[Sept. 

me  her  confidant.  I  know  the  secrets 
of  every  one  of  them  ; — •*pon  my  soul 
I  could  make  you  laugh  for  a  month.** 

''  But  is  it  only  as  confidant  they 
emplov  you  ?*'  I  enquired ;  **  for 
though  it's  a  very  honourable  post, 
still  it  strikes  me  to  be  of  rather  se- 
cond-rate importauce  compared  to  the 
object  of  their  attachment.*' 

"  You  think  they  ain*t  in  love  with 
me"  replied  my  friend  ;  *'  stop  till 
you*ve  been  a  while  in  the  town,  you*U 
soon  see  whether  they're  in  love  with 
me  or  not.  Some  ain*t — ^of  course 
they  can't  all  be<»I  confess  that ;  for 
I  hate  boasting ;  but  somehow  I  like  to 
be  second  fiddle  in  those  matters —  I 
like  to  help  people  off;  I  daresay  Fve 
been  the  cause  of  marrying  forty 
couples  in  this  very  town.  Only  last 
month  I  got  William  Snivett-  married 
to  a  girl  with  six  thousand  pounds." 

**  Indeed!  how  did  you  manage?** 

"  I  took  away  her  character,  I 
spread  reports  among  all  my  friends 
of  what  I  had  seen— though  I  never 
saw  anv  thing— I  shook  my  head  mys« 
teriously  when  she  was  mentioned, 
and  said  Snivett  was  a  rascal  if  he 
didn't  marry  that  poor  deluded  girl ; 
her  father  came  to  me  and  threatened 
to  prosecute  for  defamation ;  a  great 


them  to  the  master.    It*s  a  sign  of    coarse  beast  of  a  fellow,  a  cousin  from 


genius,  they  say^  to  forget  things— >I 
do  always.* 

*'  It*s  a  misfortune,*'  I  said ;  "  but 
when  a  man  has  brilliant  natural  abi- 
lities"  

<'  Ah,  that*s  the  very  thing  1  there's 
no  use  for  memory,  then;  but  it*s 
sometimes  a  misfortune,  too,  to  have 
those  brilliant  natural  abilities.  'Pon 
my  souU  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  an 


«<  Indeed!" 

«'  *T  would  be  such  a  relief.  There 
ain't  a  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  that 
doesn't  apply  to  me  now  whenever 
he*8  in  a  difficulty.  I'm  the  boy  for 
getting  them  out  of  scrapes ;  there's 
no  end  of  five*pound  notes  I*ve  lent 
fellows,  and  given  them  such  advice ; 
*pon  my  honour,  I  wish  they  didn*t 
all  think  me  so  clever.  They  all 
thought  I  wrote  '  Cioelv  or  the  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Coxswain,*  but  I  didn't. 
It's  a  fact.  I  didn't,  upon  my  honour." 

*'  You  mean  Cecil,  I  suppose  ?'' 

"  Exactly  i  but  I  told  you  I  always 
forgot  things.  But  it's  the  girls  Vm 
such  a  fellow  with.  There  ain't  a 
girl  in  Liveipool  that  doesn't  make 


Aberdeenshire,  came  up  to  me  in  Liord 
Street,  and  held  a  stick  over  me,  and 
begged  me  to  consider  myself  horse- 
whipped ;  but  I  bound  him  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  offered  to  spar 
with  the  old  governor  for  fifty  pounds ; 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  old  fel- 
low was  doYiUsh  glad  to  hush  it  up, 
and  gave  his  consent  and  all  the  mo- 
ney. They  were  married  a  month 
ago ;  and  that  ungrateful  fellow,  Wil. 
liam  Snivett,  has  made  me  write  an 
apology  in  the  newspapers,  and  threat- 
ened to  kick  me  wherever  we  meet. 
Wasn't  that  a  clever  trick  ?  *pon  my 
soul  I  wish  I  was  a  little  stupider. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter?" 

"  Oh  no  1  I  admire  clever  people 
of  all  things.'* 

'*  Do  you  ?*'  said  my  friend ; — **  li- 
terary people  ?  fellows  that  write 
books?" 

*'  Oh,  of  course  1 1  think  an  author 
the  first  of  men." 

"  Women  I  women  I  I  mean  wo- 
men !  We've  got  an  uncommon  stock 
ofliterary  ladies  in  our  town.  Hanged 
if  I  don't  know  half-a*dosen  myself.*' 
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'«  And  tboir  Meretf  ?^  I  enqidrsd  **  Tb«re  ain't  rach  a  fellow  in  Eng- 

lAUghiDf  •  land*'*  he  taid^  **  for  handling  a  traj. 

Mj  eonpanion  seemed  absorbed  in  I  thinls  nature  mnst  have  meant  me 

thought,  and  afUr  a  long  pause  sud-  for  a  waiter ;  for  I'm  hanged  if  that 

denly  aslted  mOp  horrid  old    ohambermaid    wouldn't 

**  Were  you  eTcr  in  Bristol,  sir  ?**  have  killed  any  other  man  than  me 

<*  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  with  her  oonfoundedoandlestick  poked 

neigfabonrhood."  right  into  my  eye." 

««  You  have  ?     That's  all  right.  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  did 

What  a  fellow  I  am  for  finding  out  not  entertain  a  lower  idea  of  his  dez- 

things  t  tliere  ain't  such  a  nose  in  Eng-  terity  in  consequence  of  his   reeent 

land.*'    He  seemed  so  delighted  with  failure,  and  away  we  walked,  arm-in- 

himself  for  having  made  the  profound  arm,  towards  the  quiet  part  of  the 

disoovery,  Uiat  he  went  on  for  a  long  town.    When  we  got  to  Queen  Anne 

time  drinking  bumpers  and  making  Street,  he  said,  **  By-the*bye,  I  pro« 

speeches  in  praise  of  his  own  acumen,  mised  to   look   after  Sam  Horrox's 

His  q^otism  and   vanity  were  verv  sweetheart  during  his  absence — he's 

amusing,  and,  as  he  seemed  very  good-  only  to  be  away  Uiree  weeks«    Come 

natnred  and  obliging,  I  took  rather  a  down  this  side  street,  and  you'll  see 

fancy  to  my  new  acquaintance.  When  what  a  fellow  I  am  for  helping  my 

we  had  sat  a  long  time  together,  conn*  friends."    He  took  me  down  a  sort 

terbalancing  the  extreme  heat  of  the  of  lane,  and  telling  me  to  follow  his 

weather  by  the  process  I  have  already  example,  he  climbed  over  a  low  wall, 

described,  he  proposed  a  walk  into  the  and  leaped  down  in  a  little  green  at 

streets  before  separating  for  the  night  the  bacx  of  one  of  the  Queen  Anne 

On  a  table  at  tne  door  of  the  coffee*  Street  houses. 

room  was   a  tray  fiUed  witli    dirty  *  *'  Now  hide  yourself  in  that  corner, 

tumblers,  empty  decanters,    biscuit*  and  you'll  hear  how  I  plead  the  cause 

plates,  and  other  relics  of  an  entertain-  of  Sam  Horrox  }"  so  saying,  he  went 

ment.    The  good*natnre  of  my  friend  close  to  the  house  and  began  to  cough 

Gonld  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  dis*  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Just  under 

playing  itself.  a  window  in  which  a  light  was  vbible. 

"  That  poor  fellow,  the  waiter,  has  '*  She's  not  gone  to  bed  yet— writing 

got  tirad  with  his  day's  work,"  he  said.  I  daresay  to  poor  Sam— ihow  delighted 

•*  I  think  m  just  carry  these  things  to  she'll  be  when  I  tell  her  how  faithful 

his  pantry  for  him.     It's  in  our  way  he  continues  1 " 

to  the  front  door."    He  according]  v  ^  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  his 

lifted  the  tray  and  proceeded  towanjs  departure  then  ?  *'  I  asked. 

the  street.    My  old  enemy,  the  hide-  **  Not  I ;  but  Til  tell  her  so,  jnst  to 

ens  ehambcrmaid,  hearing  our  steps,  please  her — Sophy ! "      The  candle 

concluded  it  was  somebody  requiring  evidently  waa  moved  in   the   upper. 

her  aid,  and  rushed  forth  from  a  cor-  room — ^and  encouraged  by  the  symp- 

ner  with  a  bed.candle  in  her  hand,  tom,  he  redoubled  his  coughing  with 

But  the  amateur  waiter  not  perceiving  more  violence  than  before.   The  win* 

her  approach,  pushed  against  her  with  dow  was  gently  opened  and  a  soft 

inch  fSMTce   that  in    the   recoil   he  voice  enquired—'^*  Who's  there  ? " 

tambled  fairiy  on  his  backt  while  tum-  •«  A  friend." 

biers,  plates,  and  decanters  fell  in  <<Who  b  it?    I  don't  know  your 

broken  fragments  on  hu-  face.     He  voice." 

was  a  most  hideons  sight  to    see.  ''He  wrote  to  me to*day— eneh  a 

Blinded  wiUi  tiie  dregs  of  so  many  letter— all  full  of  love-»and  told  me 

jnga  and  bottles,  and  perhaps  stunned  to  call  on  you  to-night,  and  tell  you  he 

with  his  fall  and  tiie  shower  of  crock*  adored  you.    He's  a  devil  of  a  fellow 

mrj  on  his  head,  he  lay  mute  and  lor  constancy,  and,  you  may  depend 

motionless.  The  chambermaid,  in  the  on  it,  he's  wishing  be  was  here  at  this 

mean  time,  was  by  no  means  respectful  very  hour.     What  shall  I  say  to  the 

in  her  olnervadons  on  his  awkward*  poor  fellow  in  retnm?    I  shidl  write 


and  the  waiter,  on  his  arrival,  to-morrow." 
waa  no  less  obstreperous  in  oondem*  <*  The  governor  has  been  in  a  dread- 
nation  of  his  intrusive  curate.  At  last  ful  passion  all  day,"  replied  the  voice, 
my  friend  waa  raised,  and  on  paying  **  Oh  oum  him— he's  a  rcg'lar  beaati 
for  all  damage  was  allowed  to  depart*  Yon  ought  to  see  wliaf  s  said  of  him 
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in  the  letter— *pon  my  soul  'twould  do  with  great  difficulty,  and  catching*  hold 

your  heart  good  to  see  what  an  exam-  of  my  poor  friend's  collar,  threatened 

Ele  is  made  of  the  old  snob.     What  him  with  tremendous  pnnishment  if  be 

as  he  been  flaring  np  about  ?  **  did  not  at  once  tell  who  he  was,  and 

*'  He  says  he  hates  all  the  Irish —  his    intentions  in  holding  conTersa- 

and  Irish  officers  in  particular.*'  tion   with  his  inmates  at  that   hour 

**  Oh  Lord  1— he's  a  trump,  that  old  of  the  night.    Thinking  it  high  time 

scoundrel,  after  all.    The  letter  is  full  to  proride  for  my  own  safety,  I  be- 

of  disgust  at  Irish  captains."  took   myself  to  the  Saracen's  Head 

**  What  letter  ?"  enquired  the  yoiee.  with  all  convenient  expedition^  and 

*'  Your  lover's," — replied  my  friend  was  just  refreshing  myself  with  a  turn- 

— <<  he  hates  them  all :  one  owes  him  bier,  when  my  acquaintance  made  bis 

no  end  of  money  for  wine."    (Sam  appearance. 

Horrox,  it  appears,  was  in  the  wine  **  There  ain't  such  a  fellow  in  £ng- 

trade.)     *'  But  he'll  arrest  him,  and  land,"  he  sud,  *'  in  getting  out  of  a 

squeeze  the  soul  out  of  him  in  the  scrape — you  wouldn't  have  managed 

bankruptcy  court."  to  getaway  so  cleverly — would  you  ? 

«  Who  is  to  be  squeezed?— I  don't  Confess,  now." 

quite  understand" — ^said  the  lady,  per-  **  'Pon  my  word,"  I  said,  "  I  don't 

plexed.  see  so  mnch  to  boast  of.     You  have 

**  Yon,  my  dear,  he's  such  a  devil  been  nearly  beaten  into  a  jelly.** 

for  squeezing  hands."  "  Yes,  but  I've  escaped  the  police- 

«  Who  ?  "  •  office." 

**  Yon  know  very  well,"  replied  my  «<  How  did  you  manage  ?" 

friend,  "  so  don't  come  the  pretty-be-  "  Why  that  old  monster,  it  tamed 

haved  at  this  time  of  night.     Tell  me  out,  was  the  father  of  the  wrong  wo- 

you  are  devoted  to  him,  and  long  for  man,  and  Sophy — the  sweetheart  of 

his  return — he'll  be  back  from   the  Sam  Horrox,  lived  in  the  next  house. 

London  docks  in  three  weeks."  They  had  been  on  the  watch  for  two 

'*Is  Captain  O'Connor  gone  to  or  three  nights  for  some  Irish  cap- 
London?"  tain  that  is  paying  his  addresses  to 

'<  What  the  devil  do  I  know  ?"  the  young  lady's  fortune ;  and  if  I 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  had'nt  been  devilish  qnick  at  inventing 

**  Sam  Horrox's  friend — don't  you  a  story  they  would  have  had  me  he- 
know  me  ? — I'm  such  a  fellow  for  fore  the  magistrate  in  a  moment.  But 
meetings  and  assignations !"  At  this  I  did  them — you  won't  guess  how  Y 
moment  the  lady  uttered  a  loud  I'm  a  strange  fellow,  I  must  acknow- 
Bcream,  the  light   was   extinguished,  ledge." 

and    the    back-door    was    suddenly  *'  Can't  possibly  guess,"    I   said, 

opened.     Two  or  three  men  rushed  "  you're  such  a  wonderful  person  for 

out  into  the  little  green,  and  pursued  expedients." 

my  friend.     I  luckily  ejected  my  es-  **  Why,  I  offered  them  my  card — 

cape  over  the  wall,  but  his  actions  but  I  hadn't  any  friends  in  my  pocket 

were  not  quite   so    prompt.     Being  — so  I  told  the  old  boy  to  take  out  his 

somewhat  heavy,  and  restrained  by  note-book  and  writo   down  my  ad- 

the  tightness  of  his*  clothes,  he  was  dress.     And  what  do  you  think  I  told 

only  able  to  jump  to  the  top  of  the  him  ?     Why,  I  gave  your  name,  old 

wall,  where  he  lay  spread  across  it,  boy.      Smith,  says    I,   lately  from 

exposing  an  irresistible  mark  to  the  Bristol,  lodging  at  the  Saracen's  Head, 

cudgels  of  his  pursuers,  who  lud  on  Wasn't  that  clever,  eh  ?*' 

as  if  they  were  threshing  a  sack  of  *'  Yon  atrocious  scoundrell"  I  said, 

wheat.    The  struggles  of  my  friend  grasping  his  throat,  for  I  confsss  I 

were  tremendous,  and  hb  bellowings  saw  so  visibly  the  probable  unpleasant 

immense.  In  his  efforts,  his  garments  effects  of  his  story,  that  I  lost  my  tem- 

in  many  quarters  gave  way,  and  at  per  completely,  <'  how  dare  you  make 

last  he  managed,  more  dead  than  alive,  nse  of  my  name  i|i  such  a  detestable 

to  tumble  himself  over  the  wall  into  subterfuge  ?" 

the  stable  lane,  and  there  he  lay  roar-  *'  Your  name,"  he  said,  almost 
ing  for  mercy  as  if  the  sticks  were  sti  II  stifled,  and  looking  prodigiously  alarm- 
in  full  practice  on  his  ribs.  But  his  ed^  '*  it's  any  body's  name — I  said 
enemies  were  not  yet  done  with  him.  Smith — Smith  from  Bristol — do  yon 
A  little  man  climbed  over  the  wall  think  there  never  was  a  Smith  in 
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Bristol  but  yourself?  Let  me  go— 
there's  a  good  fellow  T* 

I  pushed  him  from  me  with  some 
Tiolence — but  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  overcome  his  equanimity. 

«  Many  fellows"  he  said>  «<  would 
have  been  quite  at  a  loss ;  but  Fm  such 
a  good  hand  at  management,  that  I 
put  the  old  fellow  on  the  wrong  scent 
in  a  minute.  There  ain't  a  man  in 
Liverpool  could  have  made  love  to 
the  wrong  woman  in  the  style  I  did. 
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apologize  for  the  nhospitable  recep- 
tion I  gave  your  companion.** 

«*  He  deserved  all  he  got/'  I  said ; 
**  I  wish  you  had  punished  him  even 
more  than  you  did.** 

«'  Tastes  differ/'  said  the  little  old 
man>  **  perhaps  he  thinks  he  had 
enough  of  it^but  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  feel  highly  obliged  to  you,  I  assure 
you,  for  your  good  opinion  of  the  lady 
you  visited.** 

**  There    must  be   some   mistake 


Horroz  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged    here,"  I  began;  ''the  person  I  was 


to  me. 

"  And  so  ought  the  Irish  captain, 


with  told  you  wrong — I  never  **- 


''  There  is  no  mistake  on  the  sub- 
I  said  bitterly  ;  '*  he*ll  probably  pay  ject»"  said  my  visiter;  *'  my  two  sons 
you  his  thanks  in  person.**  are  resolved  on  the  point,  and,  as  they 

**  O  Lord  I  that's  nothing  to  what  have  said  it,  I  believe  I  can  safely  as- 
Tve  done  in  my  time ;  but  there's  a  sure  you  that  there  is  no  mistake  what- 
great  pleasure  in  being  useful  to  one's    ever/* 

friends— as  you*ll  find  in  a  short  time.*'        ''  You  will  allow  me,  sir,*'  I  said, 
'*  My  dear  sir/'  I  said,  "  I  beg  to    **  with  all  possible  respect  for  your 

decline  all  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.*'    sons,  to  inform  you  '* 

''  Nonsense,"  he  said,  <' you're  bash«  '^  That  you  were  in  my  garden  last 
fnl— and  won't  employ  me  because    night,  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 

serenading  under  a  certain  bed-rbom 
window— I  know  it — so  you  need  give 
me  no  information  on  the  point ;  but 
since  we  are  both  agreed  as  to  the 
fact  of  your  having  paid  us  a  visit. 


you  havn't  known  me  long. 

**  l*ve  known  you  long  enough  to 
see  that  it  is  wiser  to  refuse  your  aid.*' 

*'  Stuff— don't  be  shy,**  he  answer- 
ed, "let  us  sup  together  to-morrow, 

and  I'll  bet  yon  you*ll  say  there  ain't    perhaps  we  can  settle  quite  as  com- 
such  a  fellow  breathing  for  doing  kind    fortably  here,  as  in  our  little  back- 


things.  It's  an  exercise  for  my  talents. 
I  like  to  do  them.  You'll  see  before 
long — good  night.** 

Ail  the  following  day  I  confess  that, 
even  in  business  hours,  I  thought  of 
the  absurd  behaviour  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  scrape  he  had  got 
me  into  by  assuming  my  name.  On 
returning  to  the  hotel,  I  was  told  that 
a  gentleman  had  been  to  call  on  me 
twice.  Just  when  I  was  preparing  to 
sit  down  to  dinner,  the  waiter  an- 
nounced a  little  fat  old  man,  dressed  in 
the  style  of  a  methodist  preacher,  with 
a  rubicund  visage,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  solemnity  of  his  ha- 
biliments. He  took  a  chair,  and  sat 
down  near  me. 

**  You're  Mr  Smith,  are  you  not, 
sir?" 

I  bowed, 

'*  Living  at  the  Saracen's  Head  ?** 

"As  you  see,  sir." 

"  Oh,  then,  there's  no  mistake,  and 
you  did  mo  the  honour  of  a  visit  to  my 
house  last  night  ?** 

I  suppose  I  looked  astonished,  for 
he  immediately  added  with  a  smile. 

"  Don't  think  I  am  angry  in  the 
slightest  degree — perhaps  I  ought  to 


green,  the  object  of  your  politely  step- 
ping over  our  garden  wall,  and  leav- 
ing us  your  address  at  that  unusual 
hour." 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  had  no  object 
whatever — I  merely  accompanied  the 
person  you  astonished  with  the  cud- 
gel ;  he  said  something  or  other  which 
was  replied  to  by  some  young  lady 
whom  I  did  not  see ;  and  suddenly  he 
was  put  to  flight  by  your  appearance ; 
and  of  every  thing  else  I  am  as  igno- 
rant as  that  pickled  salmon.*' 

«  It  must  be  only  a  failure  of  your 
memory,  sir ;  and  my  two  sons,  I  fear, 
must  come  and  refresh  it.  The  lady 
you  visited  u  at  present  an  inmate  of 
my  house — a  friend  of  my  daughter's, 
sir.  Since  her  arrival  in  Queen 
Anne*B  Street  the  attentions  of  an 
Irish  captain,  of  the  name  of  O'Con- 
nor, have  been  unremitting ;  and,  as 
we  have  decided  objections  to  his 
approaches,  we  were  highly  gratified 
that  an  English  lover — a  man  of  your 
quiet  habits  and  respectable  character 
—for  I  have  made  enquiries  in  quarters 
where  you  are  well  known — has  cut 
out  the  military  wooer,  and  I  give  you 
notice  that  your  propositions  are  ac« 
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cepted,  and  that  tro  shall  moat  do-  raparienced  In  iaeiiig  his  aharaeier 

cidedly  expect  the  pleasare  of  yoxvt  placed  in  its  proper  light  by  the  bio- 

company  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  graphy  of  him  which  I  read  not  long 

o'clock  at  latest.     We  breakfast  punc-  ago  to  this  society.      He  had  written 
tnally  at  that  honr;  and  Sophy  is  of    to  me  in  the  kindliest  spirity  and  had 

course  impatient.**  eren  allowed  me  no  very  indistinct 

'^  Sir/*  I   said,   <'  your   language  hopes  of  an  early  interriew  with  liis 

puzzles  me  Tery  much.*'  niecci  and,  in  fact,  with  the  realiaa* 

*'  Ob,  no !  it's  very  pUdn  language  tion  of  all  my  desires.     He  had  glrtn 

indeed.  You  have  paid  your  addresses  Miss  Black  permission  to  recelTe  my 

to  my  Tisiter.     She  is  a  friend  of  my  letters,  and  I  was  in  dally  ezpeetation 

daughter* 8 — she  is  committed  to  my  of  an  answer  to  one  I  had  sent  her 

charge — and  acting  in  the  mean  time  since  my  arrival  in  Liverpool.      The 

as  her  guardian,  1  tell  you  that  there  idea  of  allowing  myself,  therefore,  to 

are  no  objections   to  your  suit,  and  be  bullied  in  the  way  proposed  by  Mr 

that  the  marriage   must  take   place  Trivett  was  inadmissible,  and  I  made 

within  a  month  from  this  time.'*  up  my  mind  to  treat  any  effort  made 

<«  By  heaven,  sir!  you  take  a  great  to  ensnare  or  force  me  with  the  indig. 

liberty  with  a  perfect  stranger.*'  nation  it  deserved.    I  was  engaged  in 

"  Not  a  stranger,*'  he  said,  *'  surely,  these  reflections  when  the  waiter  eame 

when  we  have  met  before  under  such  up,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  saiis  for 

friendly    circumstances    in  my  back  Mr  Skivers  to  join  me  at  the  taUe  ? 

farden.     But  I  will  not  detain  yon        *'  Mr  Skivers?"  I  said.     ^  Who 

rom  your  dinner.     Sophy,  I  may  teU  is  he  ?    By  all  means  let  him  come 

you,  has  five  thousand  pounds,  and  in.  Can  it  be  achallenge?lthoaght; 

expectations  from  her  uncle  for  as  if  so,  I  shall  soon  set  this  Mr  Sid  vers 

much  more.      I  beg  to  leave  you  my  to  the  right-about."  But  in  the  midst 

card,  and  I  wish  you  a  very  good  ap-  of  these  reflections,  my  friond  of  the 

petite  for  your  dinner."  preceding  evening  walxednp  to  where 

I  looked    at  the  card,   and    saw  I  sat,  looking  anxiously  round  at  the 

'*  Trivett  k  Sons,  packers  and  ware-  other  boxes,  to  assure  himself  that 

housemen  —  private  residence,   152,  none  of  the  Messrs  Trivett  were  in 

Queen  Anne's  Street."  the  neighbourhood. 

I  must  say  the  pickled  salmon  re-        '*  All  right,  I  see^"  he  said.   '*  I'm 

mained  untasted.  I  could  not  imagine  such  a  fellow  for  knowing  the  way  to 

what  the  old  gentleman  could  mean,  give  impudent  fbllows  the  slip !  ** 
and  even  doubted  whether  he  was  se-        **  It's  a  sort  of  knowledge,  sir,  I 

rious  in  his  behaviour.     One  thing  wish  to  heaven  you  would  teach  to 

was  very  evident,  that  he  was  deter-  me,"  I  said,  feeling  very  angry  at 


mined  to  force   Miss  Sophy  on  my  ing  the  individual  who,  I  could  not 

hand  whether  I  wished  it  or  not ;  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  all  my  emhar- 

and  such  a    reflection   did    not,    of  rassment. 

course,  tend  very  much  to  raise  her  in  **  That's  right,"  he  replied,  not 
my  estimation.  I  determined  at  all  perceiving  the  severity  of  my  speech  ; 
hazards  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  *'  youll  learn  an  immense  number  of 
forced — no,  not  by  all  the  packers  and  things  from  me.  I  knew  yon  woold 
warehousemen  in  England  —  Into  a  see  I  was  an  extraordinary  sort  of 
marriage  with  a  person  I  did  not  fellow  before  you  knew  me  long ;  and 
know,  and  whose  mode  of  yielding  to  I  think  I  may  now  say  I've  done 
one's  entreaties  was  so  verv  unusual,  your  business."  So  saying,  he  held 
I  will  not  conceal  that  there  were  out  his  hand  and  shook  mine,  as  if  he 
other  reasons  that  made  the  very  idea  was  congratulating  me  on  some  very 
of  being  entrapped  into  matrimony  re-  great  piece  of  good  fortune, 
volting  and  unendurable.  Some  im-  *'  Waiter,"  he  said,  *'  bring  in  the 
pediments  which  circumstances  had  kidneys  and  a  bottle  of  port-wine ; 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  attach-  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to*night, 
ment,  which  had  subsisted  for  a  long  and  had  better  victual  the  garrison.** 
time  between  me  and  the  niece  of  ''  If  you  mean,  Mr  Skivers,"  I  he- 
Mr    Spriggs — a  former  member  of  gan— 

this  circuit^had  been  in  a  great  mea-  **  Oh,  sink  tha  Mister !    Call  me 

sure  removed  by  the  pleasure  which  Tom.    My  name's  Tom  Skivers." 

that  most  calumniated  gentleman  had  "  If  you  mean,  Mr  Skivers,  to  in- 
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dada  me  in  the  namber  of  people 
who  hafe  much  to  do  to-night^  or 
tblak  ^oa  will  persuade  me  to  cUmb 

oTor  any  more  garden  walls  " 

*'  And  get  walloped  with  any  more 
cudgels,  eh  ?'*  he  added  ;  **  gad,  how 
the  old  walking-stick  rained  on  yonr 
back  I  But  you  shouldn't  mind  things 
of  that  kind.  I've  had  a  stick  across 
my  own  back  before  now.*' 

*'  I  beg  to  remind  you,  Mr  Skivers^ 
that  it  was  your  back  was  the  suf- 
ferer* not  mine.  And  as  to  your  ha- 
ving bad  sticks  laid  on  your  back,  I 
can  only  say  Vm  not  the  least  asto* 
nishedy  and  moreover  should  not  be 
much  surprised,  if  my  own  cane  took 
a  fancy  of  the  same  sort.*' 

*'*  'Pon  my  soul>  it  does  me  good  to 
meet  with  a  man  that  enters  so  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  my  behaviour.  You 
think  you've  seen  one  of  my  cleverest 
performances!  Lord  bless  ye!— . 
laughing  at  old  Trivett*  and  escaping 
so  neatly*  was  nothing  to  what  you'll 
see  yet.  This  very  night  1*11  show 
you  a  masterpiece.  But  here  come 
the  kidneys.** 

The  man*s  good- nature  was  so  im- 
perturbable that  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  angry  with  him  long.  We 
supped  very  amicably  together,  and 
rapidly  emptied  the  decanter.  I  was 
not  without  some  curiosity  to  disco- 
ver what  the  masterpiece  was  he  cal- 
culated on  showing  me,  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  I  fear  led  him  to  believe  that  I 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  hb 
admirers. 

«  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,**  he  said, 
"  there's  no  nse  talking  about  it.  I'm 
a  man  of  action,  and  never  waste  time 
in  words.  Waiter,  bring  in  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  I  always  feel  my 
genius  brightened  by  a  bumper  or 
two  of  the  sparkler." 

The  waiter  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
and  proceeded  to  unrol  the  silver 
paper,  and  untwist  the  wire  from  the 
cork;  but  Mr  Skivers,  who  allowed 
no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  show- 
ing his  ingenuity,  seized  the  bottle, 
and  gave  the  cork  a  tremendous  turn 
with  hb  finger  and  thumb — a  service 
which  in  such  hot  weather,  and  with 
such  an  effervescent  beverage,  was  by 
no  means  required.  The  whole  con- 
tents  of  the  bottle  spurted  out  in  every 
direction,  bestowing  most  of  its  at- 
tentions on  the  face  and  clothes  of  a 
respectable  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
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bouring  bozt  who  was  instantaneously 
blinded  by  the  shower,  and  only  re- 
covered his  breath  and  eyesight,  when 
Mr  Skivers  (in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, throwing  the  bottle  among  the 
tea*things  of  another  quiet-looking 
individual  in  the  box  on  the  other 
side)  began  mopping  his  eoat  and 
oonntenaneo,  to  the  manifest  astonish- 
ment  and  perplexity  of  the  object  of 
these  polite  attentions. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  hand  at 
maldng  a  cork  fly  as. I  am !"  exclaim- 
ed Mr  Skivers,  while  engaged  in  rub- 
bing down  his  victim.  **  Waiters 
and  people  like  that  are  generally  so 
awkward.  But  I've  a  knack  at  most 
things,  and  opening  a  bottle  is  one  o  f 
them." 

**  Waiter !"  cried  the  gentleman  in 
the  other  box,  who  was  evidently  a 
Welshman  from  his  accent,  *'  py  Cot 
here's  a  tevil  of  a  strimmatch !  The 
tea-pot  is  all  proke,  py  Cot,  and  te  hot 
water  squirted  all  over  my  face.  TU 
stick  the  fork  in  the  nowels  of  the 
rascal  that  played  the  tiick." 

"  There  isn't  another  fellow  in 
Liverpool  could  have  shied  it  so 
neatly,"  said  Mr  Skivers,  looking 
round  in  a  state  of  amazement  at  the 
Welshman's  non-approval  of  so  ad- 
mirable a  performance.  "  Bring 
another  bottle,  waiter,  and  don't  be  » 
so  confonndedly  awkward  again.** 

Harmony,  after  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation from  me*  was  restored,  and 
the  waiter  was  allowed  to  perform 
his  functions  in  peace.  The  sparkler, 
as  he  called  it,  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
spiring effect  on  Mr  Skivers ;  he  be« 
came  prodigiouslv  kind  and  attentive 
to  every  person  in  the  coffee-room ; 
and  as  he  was  really  a  good- hearted 
fellow,  he  made  various  efforts  to 
soothe  the  ruffled  tempers  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  suffered  from  his  in- 
tromissions with  the  champagne.  He 
lifted  one  of  the  candles  from  our 
table,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  the 
gentleman  whose  face  had  suffered 
from  the  froth,  who  had  quietly  re- 
sumed the  perusal  of  the  i'tmes,  and 
was  evidently  deeply  intent  on  the 
leader. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he's  not  very  young 
now,  and  hasn't  light  enough!"  he 
said  to  me.  "  Another  candle  will 
help  him  amazingly,  and  we  can  see 
quite  well  enough  to  drink.  I'm  aU 
ways  finding  out  ways  of  being  use- 
ful." 
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Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  room,  probably  to  take  legal  advice 

siflg  his  own  praises  much  farther,  the  and  Bur  Skivers,  filling  up  &  bamper 

old  gentleman  jumped  up  with  some-  of  the  sparkler,  said — '^  Now,  tell  me 

thing  very  like  an  oath,  and  the  paper  candidly,  if  you  ever  saw  such  an  in- 

was  in  a  flame.    He  threw  it  from  him  genious  chap  as  I  am  in  your  life  ?'* 


in  immense    alarm,   and  the   whole 

double  paper,  in  a  state  of  complete 

conflagration,  was  floated   into    the 

Welshman's  box,  and  unfortunately 

alighted  on  his  head.     In  an  agony  of    sometimes  wish  I  had  fewer — ^bnt  if  s 

fear,  and  giving  utterance  to  the  most    impossible.      You'll   see    this    -very 

astounding  cries  and  imprecations,  he    night." 


"  In  getting  into  scrapest  I  never 
saw  your  equal*"  I  answered. 

"  And  out  of  them,  too  ?  Oh,  by 
George,  I've  too  many  braina  !     I 


rushed  up  the  coffee-room  in  a  blaze ; 
but  Mr  Skivers  got  to  the  sideboard 
before  him,  and  emptied  the  contents 
of  an  enormous  jug,  which  was  un- 
luckily filled  with  beer,  upon  his  head, 
and  when  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  burning 
paper,  he  found  himself  deluged  and 
nearly  blinded  with  the  excellent  double 
XX,  for  which  the  Saracen's  Head  has 
been  long  renowned. 

"  You  owe  your  life  to  me,  sir," 
said  Mr  Skivers.  "  If  it  had  not  been 
for  my  presence  of  mind,  I'm  hanged 
if  the  other  gentleman  wouldn't  have 
burned  you  to  death ;  but  there  never 
was  a  man  so  ready  as  I  am.  I  don't 
think  there's  another  chap  in  Liver- 
pool would  have  been  so  handy  with 
the  jug." 

*'  Py  Cot,  I  shall  reward  you  for  this 
if  I  live  another  day  !*'  said  the  Welsh- 
man,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  A  medal,  or  piece  of  plate,  of 
course,"  replied  Mr  Skivers.  "  Well, 
I  don't  care  if  you  give  me  a  small 
token ;  but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
allow  the  incendiary  in  No.  4  to 
escape." 

**  Sir,"  said  that  gentleman,  out  of 
breath  with  his  alarm,  and  the  violent 
efforts  he  had  made  to  contain  his 
anger,  ''you  came  and  maliciously 
placed  a  candle  beneath  my  newspa- 
per, and  might  have  set  fire  to  the 
whole  house.  I  will  prosecute  you 
for  wilful  fire-raising,  if  it  cost  me  a 
thousand  pounds." 

"  You're  a  set  of  ungrateful  fel- 
lows," said  Mr  Skivers,  returning  to 
where  I  had  sat,  an  astonished  specta- 
tor of  these  extraordinary  events,  <'and 
Tve  a  great  mind  never  to  lend  a  friend 
a  candle,  or  extinguish  a  fire  again,  as 
long  as  I  live.  W  alter,  another  bottlo 
of  champagne,  and  tell  those  two  men 
to  make  less  noise.  That  Welshman 
ought  to  pay  for  the  beer,  and  the 
cups,  and  teapot." 

The  two  gentlemen  left  the  ooffe«- 


it 


**  Haven't  I  seen  enough  ?"  I  asked. 

I  assure  you  I'm  quite  satisfied.** 

**  Enough  I  You  ve  seen  nothing 
yet;  but  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
to-night — ^then  1 11  astonbh  you." 

**  Why  do  yon  delay  yoor  perform- 
ance so  long  ?" 

*'  She  can't  get  ready  before.'* 

"Who?" 

Mr  Skivers  winked  in  a  very  know- 
ing  manner,  and  ordered  a  third  bottle 
of  champagne. 

Those  we  had  already  drank  had 
had  their  usual  effect.  I  was  not 
nearly  so  much  disinclined  for  an  ad> 
venture  as  I  had  been  before  rapper ; 
and  as  I  had  finally  made  up  m  j  mind 
about  Mr  Trivett's  astonishing  pro- 
position, and  knew  that  in  this  free 
and  enlightened  country  no  man  can 
be  married  against  his  will,  I  gzx9  a 
loose  to  my  spirits,  and  was  in  a  abort 
time  nearly  as  frisky  as  mj  friend. 

"  She's  an  affectionate  creatnre^"  he 
said,  **  and  so  dreadfully  clever.  She 
ought  to  marry  a  schoolmaster — but 
some  fellows  are  lucky  and  some 
aren't.  I'm  a  famous  fellow  for  say- 
ing pithy  things." 

There  was  no  denying  the  tmth  of 
a  proposition  so  pithily  enonnoed,  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  I  did  not 
quite  see  its  application. 

« I  hope  the  lock  yon  talk  of,"  I 
said,  "in  experienced  in  your  own 
person ;  for  up  to  the  present  time, 
what  with  buffets,  and  breakages,  and 
cudgelings,  you've  been  rather  unfor- 
tunate.* 

**  Me  1 — I  never  was  unfortunate  in 
my  life ;  and,  'pon  my  soul,  I  b'iieve 
if  I  were  to  lay  myself  out  for  it,  I 
might  have  my  choice  of  all  the  giris 
in  Liverpool." 

*'  But  you've  fixed  on  thb  clever 
one?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  she  fixed  it  her- 
self 1  The  moment  I  talked  of  a  poet- 
chaise  she  offered  to  ffet  ready  b«r 
carpet'-bagi  and  would  oe  ahocuugly 
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dtsappointed  if  any  thing  occurred  to 
hinder  the  expedition.** 

**  Tlien,  I  hope  nothing  will  occnry 
for  disappointments  of  that  kind  are 
Yery  difficult  to  bear.'* 

•«  Why — blesa  me  1"  he  saidi  open- 
ing his  eyes  in  astonishment,  '*  hoir 
the  denco  ean  any  thing  occur  when  I 
am  near  to  make  every  thing  straight  f 
Haven't  I  told  you  that  the  whole 
matter  is  under  my  management  ?  And 
I  must  candidly  confess  that  there 
isn't  a  fellow  any  where  so  good  at 
arranging  an  elopement.** 

'*  An  elopement!  Why,  what  are 
yon  fi?oing  to  do  ?" 

**  Make  a  poor  girl  happy/*  he  said. 
**  She  has  been  sighing  for  some  time. 
She's  such  a  one  to  talk,  and  write» 
and  paint  flowers,  and  play  the  guitar» 
and  work  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  on 
the  top  of  the  footstools.  And,  be- 
sides all  that,  she's  very  fond  of  lite- 
rature, and  has  written  a  book,  '  The 
Loves  of  Diana,*  a  romantic  poem ; 
and,  if  it  weren't  that  she's  rather  lit- 
tle, and  has  a  squeaky  voice,  and  one 
leg  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  and 
something  the  matter  with  one  of  her 
eyes,  and  some  pimples  on  her  nose, 
and  a  complaint  of  the  spine,  and 
rheumatism  in  her  wrist,  and  is  thirty- 
nine,  and  has  no  money,  I'm  hanged 
if  there  would  be  a  prettier  girl  than 
she  is  in  England.*' 

"  She  must  be  a  prodigious  beauty,*' 
I  said,  laughing. 

••  Ob,  for  them  that  look  only  to 
the  intellect,  she's  perfection !  I  made 
the  deelaration  to  her  this  morning 
before  bre^fast.  I  told  you  I  would 
show  you  what  a  genius  I  had  before 
long— and,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve,  you'll  be  really  amazed  at  my 
cleverness." 

••  But  how  am  I  to  be  a  witness  to 
it  ?*'  I  enquired. 

««  By  seeing  it  with  your  own  eyes 
— don't  be  the  least  alarmed.  To 
make  every  thing  secure,  I  am  going 
to  drive  the  carriage  myself.  We 
shall  take  the  railway  at  Preston,  and 
post  CD  from  Lancaster.  Nothing 
can  be  nicer ;  and,  as  I  have  no  par* 
ticular  bushkess,  I  really  think  it*s  the 
best  thing  I  can  do.** 

M  But  still  I  don't  see/*  I  said, 
**  bow  all  this  can  help  me  in  appre- 
ciating your  abilitiei." 

««  Wby  won't  you  see  it  all  ?  How 
tjbe  deoee  shonld  you  be  able  to  judge 
of  k  iBileM  by  looking  on>  and  ob- 
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serving  how  admirably  every  thing  is 
managed.  You'll  be  inside,  beside 
the  lady,  of  course — but  you'll  be  able 
to  look  out  of  the  window.  There 
never  was  such  a  fellow,  I  really  be- 
lieve, with  such  a  fund  of  ^talent !  I 
am  actually  sometimes  astonished  at 
myself.*' 

''  I  don't  the  least  wonder  at  it/'  I 
said ;  '^  but  who  is  the  lady  all  this 
time  ?" 

*'  Come  now,  that's  too  bad,"  said 
Mr  Skivers,  darting  his  forefinger 
facetiously  into  my  ribs.  "  You've 
kept  in  your  gratification  very  well, 
but  don't  try  tricks  on  travellers.  I 
saw  you  knew  my  secret  from  the 
very  beginning/' 

''  'Pon  my  honour,  I  never  sus- 
pected your  secret — I  knew  nothing 
of  your  plots — and  even  now" 

••  You  never  heard  of  Miss  Towsy, 
perhaps — Theodosia — does  that  make 
you  start  ?  —  called  for  shortness 
Dozy — and  that  makes  such  a  pretty 
little  name  altogether.  Dozy  Towsy. 
It  rhymes  too,  and  that's  just  the 
thing  for  a  poetess.  So,  now  that 
the  murder's  out,  my  mind's  at  rest, 
and  I  see  by  your  face  you'll  not  be 
the  cause  of  the  poor  girl's  losing  her 
journey," 

**  Why,  if  sitting  beside  her  is  all 
that's  required,  and  you  manage  to 
drive  expeditiously  to  Preston,  I  don't 
much  care." 

"  The  railway  will  do  the  rest.  So 
now  wrap  yourself  in  your  cloak-— 
put  your  neckcloth  up  to  your  mouth, 
and  your  hat  over  your  eyes,  and  let 
us  off.  The  poor  creature  is  perhaps 
waiting  for  us  already." 

We  finished  the  last  bumper  of  the 
sparkler,  and  proceeded  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town,  and 
at  last  stopt  at  the  entrance  to  a  coun- 
try-looking lane,  on  the  road  to  Wa- 
vertree;  and  Mr  Skivers,  as  usual, 
began  his  serenade  of  coughs  and 
spittings,  as  if  he  were  a  representa- 
tive of  sore^  throat. 

"  What  a  deuce  of  a  nuisance!"  he 
said— *' only  look  there!  some  person 
is  giving  a  party  in  this  lane,  and  half 
a  dozen  carriages  are  at  the  other  end. 
How  are  we 'to  find  out  our  own  ?  and 
how  is  Dozy  Towsy  to  escape  observa- 
tion ?  Now,  other  fellows  would  despair 
under  these  circumstances,  but  you'll 
see  how  I'll  manage,"  He  left  off  his 
amatory  expectorations,  and  went  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre.     There  was  a 
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great  collection  of  flies  and  hackney 
coaches,  aud  among  the  number  he 
could  not  dUtinguisb  the  one  be  bad 
ordered  to  be  in  waiting.  Following 
at  kst  a  low  whistle,  which  I  took  as  a 
fiignai  for  my  approach,  I  came  up  to 
hiuiy  and  perceived  by  hla  side  a  very 
diminutive  female  figure  wrapped  up 
i-4  a  large  cloak.  The  nigh(  waa  very 
d<irk.  On  seeing  me  iie  placed  the 
lady  under  my  protection,  who  clung 
to  me  as  if  in  great  agitation,  but  said 
nothing.  I  was  equ4lly  silent.  An- 
other Ipw  whistle  brought  us  up  to 
wiiere  Mr  Skivers  h^d  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  discovering  hi^  vehicle,  and  open- 
ioA  tl^e  door  himself,  (for,  in  fao(,  the 
driver  had  left  his  horses) — be  pushed 
us  ip,  and  monnted  the  box.  BefoWf 
howevef,  he  bad  timo  to  apply  k4s 
whip  so  as  to  get  his  hojses  into  nio« 
tion,  we  heard  a  prodigious  souflle  in 
fft^nt,  and  in  a  short  time  our  friend 
^^  seized  by  the  leg  by  a  brawny- 
looking  man«  in  a  large  ooat  ^od 
glased  hata  and  pulled  most  merci- 
leasly  frpm  his  se^t  in  spite  of  bis 
utmost  resistance. 
"  rU  teach  ye  to  be  a  playing  youf 
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hy  a  tall  strong  thiekpwhUkered  maa, 
who  I  concluded  was  one  of  bis  aona. 
apd  two  ladies  ao  enveloped  in  tbeir 
cloaks  that  I  could  dtstingoish  nodua^ 
either  of  their  face  or  figure.  At 
this  moment  both  doors  of  oor  <soaeh 
were  opened.  The  driver  tAowmmg 
like  a  demoniae  at  me  wban  be  per* 
ceived  bis  unexpected  fare,  and  Mr 
Skivers  at  the  other,  presung  us  to 
retreat  or  all  was  over — he  lost  no 
time  in  bundling  out,  and  forUmatriy 
the  carriage  he  had  really  secared, 
was  close  at  hand  aed  ready  to  reeetve 
us.  We  sprang  into  It,  while  Skivers 
mounted  the  box,  after  whimpering  to 
us  that  *'  he  knew  he  had  asUmished 
US  with  his  admifable  abilities  ui  ail 
ptossible  ways*  particularly  in 
ipg  from  a  dicky  "^-but  rapid  aa 
woi^  we  did  not  effect  our 
without  being  diseovered.  On  the 
first  roll  of  onr  wheel  I  haar4  the 
well- known  .voice  of  Bir  Trivett 
calling  ma  by  name  and  oiderfai^  our 
charioter  to  stop  en  pain  ef  cleath. 
But  Mr  Skivers  handled  his  whip  with 
aaiasing  dexterity,  uid  aU  that  was 
left  for  our  pursuer  was  te  order  his 


tricks  on  n^  oas^  I  wool^*'  said  the    jarvey  to  follow  ns  wherever  we  vcnt» 


man-r'*  I've  a  mind  to  knock  your 
brains  out,  or  have  ye  tried  for  4  at- 
tempt to  steal  this  here  coaeb  and 
them  'ere  hanimals^** 

'<  Letgq  i^y  Ictgl'*  cried  Mr  Skivenb 
"  you've  split  my  trowsers  with  youf 
iqismal  tags : — it  was  only  a  mistake 
a(tey  all;  I  thought  this  w4Ui  my 
carriage.*' 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  scf  anihle4 
dowu»  partly  voluntarily,  ^d  partly 
by  force,  and  fell  flat  on  the  road  just 
und^r  the  wheels.  The  snccessfol 
charioteer  mounted  the  box,  and  mj. 
friend  twii)e4  j^nd  twisted  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position  just  in  tin^e  1 
for  on  4  man  coming  put  of  the  house 
nearest  to  wU^o  we  stood,  and  crying 
in  a  loud  voicf,  **  Mr  Trivett's  car- 
riage I"  thn  coachman  cracked  his 
whip,  and  chirped  to  his  horses,  and 
inveigled  them  into  a  trot-r-*'  M'  Tri» 
vett  r*  I  thought—'^  here*s  a  concate- 
nation iff  events  t— the  maain  the  whole 
world  we  l^td  most  roason  to  avoid*"— 
The  HitJifiL  WQnu^t  in  the -mean  time 
dun^  so  clqs^  to  yae,  thj^  I  eould 
hardly  mnva.  We  puUed  up  a^  the 
li|tle  iron  gate^  «i4  standing  ia  this 
dQor^ay>  wiping  far  their  oauiage. 
I  distinctly  recognized  a^  paseqAptpry 
Tisites  of  the  movningt  ftgflffmnnyiMi 


and  not  to  let  us  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment.  We  were  sooe  tieltiBg 
gaily  along  in  eenntry  reads  t  aod  as 
I  felt  aasiired  tiiat  the  tired  aninaals  in 
their  street-coach  couU  net  possibiy 
follow  us  above  a  mile,  I  heffen  to 
enjoy  the  absurdity  of  the  adveiu«i% 
acid  turning  to  my  companion  naked 
her  if  (die  was  alarmed. 

<'  Near  yen,"  she-said  in  a  langriush- 
ittgvoie<b"itiamB|ip6sibktafiMr.  The 
mind,  directed  by  ilt  senliaents  te  its 
true  impnlsofc  is  uneonsaions  of  the 
agitations  of  erdinavy  nature^  when 
expectation  is  fulfilled  and 
merged  in  re^ixation." 

As  I  did  not  quite  understand  what 
shd  meanW  I  triad  her  on  other  sul^tcfi. 

*<  Mr  Skivem  has  been  veiy  eetive 
in  his  nreparationst"  Isai^ 

**  wofds  wiU  alwi^s  he  iead^ 
qnate  to  express  the  nhUgnimni 
he  baa  hiid  m#  under ;  and  themh 
tiU  this  hear  I  n^ivet  heard  yoar 
voioe.  i  think  \  amy  eoeidn  the  ani- 
sibilities  of  my  spirit  te  theapmp^ 
thiaing  bre^a  of  a  gentlmaa  vrho 
has  given  me  ap  eoevinsinB  »  psael 
of  his  regard.  Tha  kmsle  Iwnpeii 
meats  mediftid  hy  iilirnmsHwdn  of 
tiiBiaand  eduealinn^  varies  in  laafeas 
In  me  omumm  m  the 
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grt*ate8t  charaeteristie-^opennetB  as 
ezprestive  of  tnentid  power;  aiid» 
therefore,  I  can  have  no  faedUtton  in 
tbrowing'  myself  unreservedly  into  the 
arms  of  the  object  of  my  choice." 

*'  He's  a  happy  man!"  I  said* 
wondcrhig*  at  the  same  tirooi  at  the 
mutual  attachment  of  two  such  extra* 
ordinary  beings. 

**  \&y  be  it  a  happy  aan^-hia 
talents  I  know^  and  of  his  rerer-^ 
ence  of  literary  pre-eminettoe  I  have 
the  surest  proofe.  Ob,  how  little 
did  I  think  of  this  blessed  moment 
when  1  nsed  to  sit  playing  the  gpoitar 
to  an  open  window  in  Pomegranate 
Lddge  I  '* 

"  Is  that  near  here  ?'*  I  asked. 

**  Near  here — ^'tis  on  the  Bath  road, 
one  sweet  hal£>mile  from  Bristol  ; 
but  whenever  tre  are  together  there 
is  Pomegranate  Lodge— so  it  is  near, 
yesy  in  my  heart  1*'  She  took  my 
band  and  placed  it  on  the  portion  of 
her  body  where  ftbe  said  her  heart 
was;  and  probably  that  was  the 
fatoation  it  had  ehoeen,  lor  there  was 
eertaioly  nothing  else.  I  drew  away 
my  hand. 

**  You're  cold/*  she  said. 

**  Far  from  it,"  I  answered,  '*  I  find 
it  oppressively  hot,  and,  if  I  knew  the 
road,  I  should  offer  to  change  places 
with  Mr  Skivers." 

**  When  I  say  yon*re  cold,  I  mean 
mentally  ;  whenee  this  apathy  ?— this 
eold  indifference?  'Tis  not  what  i 
expected  on  a  journey  of  thn  kind.  I 
expectedaglanceelflame,a8oid  of  fire.  '* 

**  I  ettn  only  apologixe  for  your  dis- 
appointment,*'  I  said,  *<  by  reminding 
you  tbal  thn  le/s-d-lete  is  quite  unex* 
pected  on  my  part." 

<*  And  yon  are  oppreseed  with  the 
mi  wonted  nature  of  yoor  position;  but 
be  oppressed  with  feelings  of  nneer* 
tainty  no  longer.     I  am  yours  I " 

^  Mine,  mad^ki  ?  'pen  my  soul,  you 
uflDasB  me  I" 

«« Do  I?  You  did  not  know  tiwn 
the  strength  of  thy  Theodeeia's  mn4 
how  infinitely  her  genius  raised  her 
ab<»ve  the  formal  pedantries-  of  ordi- 
n&ry  life.  When  /  love,  'tis  with  my 
vrliole  sonl^  and  I  fiing  myself  on 
your  beeom,  eertnin  of  awakening  a 
response  to  my  own  trueting,  lovra^, 
burning  senHnientf.*' 

^  This  is  a  seem  that  luir  Sklfein 
n«ve^ M  me  loealpeoi,"  I  saM.    . 

•«  N«f  mey"  ike  replied ;  ^  be  led 
ne  ta  antietpnte  »  diflbienl  bahnviMr 


— he  painted  you  sighing— dying  I 
Could  I  resist  the  description  ? — could 
I  forget  the  looks  you  fauid  cast  on  my 
window  at  Pomegranate  Lodge." 

<«  I  never  knew  sueh  a  plaee  in  my 
life." 

'<  Ah  1  I  know— these  things  you 
say  to  try  mel — but  tempt  me  not  too 
far — the  authoress  of  the  '  Loves  of 
Diana'  can  dip  her  pen  in  satire ;  but 
no — do  you  deny  that  you  are  filled 
with  admiration  of  literary  talent  ?  *' 

<'  No,  I  do  not  deny  it." 

"  That  you  have  loved  me  ever 
nnoe  you  read  my  <  Diana' — that  you 
burn  to  postfess  a  treasure  so  invalu- 
able as  me — all  these  things  were  told 
me  by  Mr  Skivers  )  he  found  out  that 
yon  were  the  same  Mr  Smith  who 
used  to  watch  my  cottage,  and  listen 
to  my  music  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  and  be  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  annihilate  both  time  and 
space,  and  make  two  lovers  happy ; 
and  he  has  succeeded — has  he  not  ?" 
She  again  bumped  herself  violently 
against  my  breast,  and  I  confess  I  did 
not  know  what  to  answer. 

'*  I  must  really  try  to  stop  Mr 
Skivers,"  I  said  at  last,  «'  and  I  shall 
iralk  baok." 

«'Ba0kl  backl"  she  cried,  in  n 
dreadfully  shrill  voice,  **  with  ruined 
prospects,  blighted  hopes,  anddamag6d 
reputation  1  1  have  two  cousins  in  ihe 
ttimia- 

*^  If  you  had  five  hundred  in  the 
yeomanry,  I  must  still  insist  on  leav* 
ing  you.   Stop,  Mr  Skivers  i  stop  1 " 

But  Mr  Skivers  was  too  busy  flog- 
ging his  uttfortanate  eattlcf  fq  attend 
to  what  I  said.  Even  Miss  Towsy's 
i^aculatlons,  which  were  not  unlike  a 
mil  way  whistle^  were  scarcety  andiblei 
but  it  struck  me  the  higliest  notee  of 
her  voice  must  have  reached  htm,  for 
he  turned  round,  and  bellowing  ou|, 
«<  Screaming  the4re !— draw  it  mild, 
Mr  Smitbl "  continued  bis  flagettation 
of  the  exhausted  horses.  My  situation 
was  now  quite  intolerable.  My  ro* 
nmntic  and  litefary  compsiaion  could 
not  be  persuaded  it  was  a  mistake  of 
her  friend  Mr  Skiverst  and  that  seme 
other  Mr  Smitb  ongbt  to  be  in  my 
pkee.  Site  oentinueii^  totnel&mei  try- 
ing to  coax,  and  sometinfet  to  bidly^ 
ftHl,  losing  patience  entarefy/  I  made 
nn  eibf  t  to  opett  the  door,  afld  iing 
myself  in  desperation  out  of  the  onr> 
linge,  alAougn  it  #aiB  geing  at  a  rapid 
pane— the  poet  niinMUe  b^g  extiifed 
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to  tkoasual  exertions  by  the  perpetual 
swearing  and  enoouraging  exclama- 
tions of  the  driver.  While  in  this 
wretched  predicament,  I  suddenly  felt 
a  tremendous  jerk,  which  sent  me» 
with  all  my  weight,  on  my  little  com- 
panion, who  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  midst  of  a  moving  appeal  to  my 
sensibilities ;  and  I  perceived  that 
we  were  overthrown,  but  how  it  had 
been  managed  it  was  too  dark  to 
allow  me  to  see.  Mr  Skivers  had  run 
against  one  of  the  long  troughs  at  the 
door  of  a  wayside  inn,  at  which  the 
horses  are  watered^the  wheel  had 
come  off  in  the  concussion,  and  we 
were  cast  suddenly  down  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the  charioteer  was  not  so 
fortunate — he  was  propelled  from  his 
elevated  seat  with  great  force  into  the 
trough,  which  happened  to  be  full  of 
water,  and  as  I  have  explained  to  you 
that  he  was  of  a  very  stout  configura- 
tion, it  will  not  surprise  you  to  be 
told,  that  he  fitted  so  closely  between 
the  sides,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  pull  him  out.  The  people  of 
the  inn  came  to  our  aid  with  lights, 
and  were  no  little  astonished  at  seeing 
only  a  pair  of  very  thick  legs  project- 
ing from  their  watering- trough,  and 
hearing  a  voice  half  choked  by  the 
water  bellowing  for  assistance.  Miss 
Towsy  was  lifted  out  and  laid  on  a 
sofa.  Mr  Skivers,  the  moment  he 
was  released,  shook  himself  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog  after  a  swim,  and  I 
was.  in  hopes  he  was  at  last  a  little 
crestfallen  after  so  many  misadven- 
tures. 

«  It  ain*t  every  one,  I  can  tell  you," 
he  said,  ''could  have  driven  round  that 
corner  in  the  way  I  did.  Many  fel- 
lows would  have  upset  the  coach  alto- 
gether; but  I  was  always  a  famous 
chap  for  handling  the  ribbons.  Hark! 
by  Jupiter  there  they  are." 

«  Who?"  I  asked. 

«  Who  ?  why,  the  Trivetts— don't 
you  hear  their  wheels?  That  old 
blackguard  has  brought  his  walking- 
stick  to  a  certainty.  Til  go  and  attend 
to  poor  Miss  Towsy.  I'm  afraid  you 
were  a  little  too  brisk,  and  have  been 
too  much  for  the  poor  girl's  spirits." 

"Brisk I"  I  cried,  getting  into  an 
uncontrollable  rage  when  I  reflected 
on  his  behaviour.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  playing  off  such  a  trick  on 
me?" 

<•  What  trick?"  didn't  she  tell  me 
a  Bfr  Smith  from  Bristol  was  in  love 


with  her?  And  didn't  you  tell  me 
you  were  from  Bristol?  But  I'm  off 
— I  hear  that  old  murderer  crying  out 
for  us  to  stop ! "  And  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  carriage  containing  our 
pursuers  pulled  up  where  I  was  stand- 
ing, and  Mr  Trivett  immediately 
jumped  out,  and  was  shortly  after  fol- 
lowed by  his  son. 

"  I  was  afraid,  Mr  Smith,"  he  said, 
"  you  were  under  a  slight  mistake, 
and  ran  off  with  the  wrong  lady.*' 

'<  Yon  happen  to  be  quite  correct, 
sir,"  I  replied;  '<  but  at  the  same  time 
1  entirely  deny  your  right  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  my  proceedings." 

«<  Do  3rou  deny,  sir,"  enquired  Mr 
Trivett,  in  a  very  determmed  voice, 
"  that  you  are  an  engaged  man  ?" 

"  You  have  no  business  to  make  the 
enquiry,"  I  replied;  "  and  whether  I 
am  engaged  or  not,  all  I  can  tell  yon 
is,  that  it  is  not  to  the  young  lady  who 
made  such  tender  enquiries  astothe 
absence  of  Captain  O'Connor." 

*<  She  has  given  up  the  captain,"  he 
said,  "  when  I  explained  who  yon 
were,  and  stated  the  very  flattering 
proposals  you  had  made'** 

**  I  made  no  proposals  whatever, 
sir." 

"  When  I  stated  the  very  flattering 
proposals  you  had  made,"  be  con- 
tinued, not  minding  my  interruption, 
**  she  agreed  to  accept  you  at  once." 

*'  She  is  very  condescending,"  I 
said,  '*  especially  to  a  person  she  has 
never  seen." 

**  Pardon  me,"  he  replied ;  **  she 
saw  you  as  you  leapt  out  of  the  car- 
riage— she  sees  you  at  this  moment ; 
for  she  accompanied  us  in  oar  pur- 
suit, and,  in  fact,  urged  ns  to  it  by 
every  argument  in  her  power.'* 

**  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  the  Liver- 
pool ladies  are  people  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind.  I  was  run  away  with 
to-night  by  one  woman  against  my 
will,  and  another  seems  determined  to 
marry  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  May 
I  see  this  lady,  sir?" 

**  See  her !— to  be  sure.  Come  out, 
my  dear,  and  go  with  Mr  Smith  into 
the  inn.  I  knew  he  would  listen  to 
reason,  and  prevent  oar  having  re- 
course to  more  disagreeable  mea- 
iures."  The  lady  on  this  invitation 
descended  from  the  carriagOt  and 
walked  in  silence  by  my  side  into  the 
bar-room,  in  which  lights  were  still 
burning.  When  she  saw  we  were 
alone,  she  threw  back  her  cloak*  and 
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I  saw  before  me  the  radiant  counte- 
nance and  laughing  lips  of  my  own 
Sophy  Black !  I  need  not  say  how 
great  was  my  astonishment ;  but  I 
checked  my  raptures  on  remembering 
how  very  particular  she  had  been,  in 
her  conversation  from  the  window 
with  Mr  Skivers,  in  her  qnestions 
about  the  Irish  captain.** 
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ing  he  soon  got  us  safely  into  the 
carriage,  and  on  the  full  trot  on  our 
homeward  way.  I  confess  I  forgot 
entirely  both  my  friend  Mi^  Skivers, 
and  my  late  companion  Miss  Towsy: 
I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  hap- 
piness of  my  position  to  think  of  any 
thing  else.  But  my  attention  was 
suddenly  called  from  my  own  situa* 


She  seemed  to  guess  something  of    tion,  by  the  most  appalling  shouts  and 


what  was  passing  in  my  mtnd,  for  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  explain. 
The  object  of  the  gallant  officer's  at- 
teutions  was  Mr  Trivett's  daughter ; 
and  as  she  was  of  course  the  confi- 
dant, and  as  in  duty  bound,  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  lovers^  she  liad  acted 
as  representative  of  hor  friend  in  re- 
ceiving the  messenger — as  she  consi- 
dered him — of  Captain  O'Connor. 
Her  surprise  was  great  on  perceiving 
it  was  a  stranger,  and  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  kind  as  my  friend  Mr 
Skivers.  On  the  following  day,  she 
soon  recognized  me  from  Mr  Trivett's 
description,  and  as  that  gentleman's 
suspicions  were  raised  as  to  the  visits 
of  Captain  O'Connor,  she  strengthen- 
ed his  belief  that  he  was  her  admirer ; 
and  by  that  means,  and  by  hurrying 
the  party  in  pursuit  of  me,  had  left  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  lovers  to 
elope  on  this  very  night.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory,  and  I 
gained  from  her  own  lips  a  declara- 
tion that  her  happiness  was  now  made 
complete,  by  the  full  approbation  of 
my  esteemed  friend,  her  uncle,  Mr 
Spriggs.  On  Mr  Trivett's  summon- 
ing us  to  the  door,  he  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  matters  were  all  as  he 
had  wished,  and  felt  now  assured 
that  his  rest  would  no  longer  be 
broken  by  defending  his  premises 
against  the  intrusions  of  the  followers 
of  the  captivating  visiter,  whom  her 
uncle  had  committed  to  his  charge. 
''  Get  in,  get  inl"  ho  said,  *'  and  let  us 
get  back  as  quick  as  po88it)le — my 
daughter  will  be  anxious  about  our  re- 
turn. You  jump  up  beside  the  driver. 
Bill,  and  let  Mr  Smith  come  inside; 
we  shall  explain  matters  as  we  go." 
And  by  dint  of  busting  and  hurry- 


squallings  proceeding  from  the  back 
of  the  carriage.  The  coachman 
stopt,  imagining  he  had  run  over  five 
or  six  people  in  the  dark,  so  prodi- 
gious was  the  noise.  I  jumped  out, 
and  in  a  moment  recognized  my  friend 
Skivers  seated  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
carriage,  and  writhing  and  jerking  as 
if  he  were  insane. 

"  You  had  better  get  off,"  I  said. 

'*  I  can't,  they're  sticking  into  me.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is 
sticking  into  you  ?  " 

*•  The  pikes — I'm  like  a  prison- 
door,  all  studded  over.  I  feel  glued 
to  the  seat. " 

I  helped  him  down.  **  How  the 
deuce  did  you  get  there  ?"  I  said. 

*'  Why,  I  jumped  up  to  be  sure,  to 
make  my  way  back  to  Liverpool; 
there  ain't  such  a  fellow  in  £ngland 
for  jumping,  and  now  that  I'm  down, 
I  think  I'm  not  very  much  wounded 
after  all ;  the  points  are  very  blunt. 
'Pon  my  soul !  what  a  clever  thought 
it  was  to  leave  old  Dozy  Towsy  in  the 
lurch,  and  get  back  8t  the  old  canni- 
bal's expense.  I  don't  think  there's 
a  chap  in  Liverpool  would  have  sat 
BO  neatly  on  the  pikes — do  you  think 
there  is  ?  Confess,  nowjl'm  the  clever- 
est fellow  you  over  saw  in  your  life." 

Gentlemen,  I  need  add  no  more — 
a  month  ago,  I  was  made  happy  with 
the  hand  of  Sophy  Black.  I'm  now 
engaged  in  winding  up  some  of  the 
concerns  which  my  unexpected  good 
fortune  had  forced  mo  to  leave  unfi- 
nished ;  and  if  there  is  one  regret  that 
mingles  itself  with  my  perfect  satis- 
faction, believe  me,  that  it  is  in  thus 
putting  an  end  to  my  connexion  with 
this  society,  and  my  labours  as  histo- 
riographer of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
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PENNIS  ON  8HAKSPEAB£.* 


•  ♦  *  I  TAKB  the  play  of  MdC' 
leih.  'Tis  a  fevouiite  piece  of  thi» 
Sbakspeara  whom  all  the  world  con* 
spires  to  praise,  and  to  praise  through- 
out, in  all  things  and  without  measure. 
Moreover,  I  have  just  witnessed  Mr 
Betterton*8  nohle  representation  of 
Macbeth,  so  that  this  play  is  fresher 
in  my  mind  than  any  of  the  rest  I 
shall  leave  to  other  pens  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  several  beauties  which 
unquestionably  shine  throughout  this 
piece :  it  is  a  task  which  has,  in  fact, 
been  repeatedly  done,  and  overdone, 
I  shall  chiefly  occupy  myself  in  indi- 
cating what,  in  another  writer,  would 
be  called  blemishes,  defects — what,  in 
Shakspeare,  are  generally  styled  diffi- 
culties, obscurities,  beauties  of  a  dark 
complexion,  lying  concealed  for  the 
most  part  from  vulgar  apprehension. 

The  play  opens  with  a  brief  scene, 
wherein  the  witches  introduce  them- 
selves to  our  notice ;  but  as  we  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity,  by  and  by, 
of  speaking  of  these  amiable  person- 
ages, we  pass  on  to  scene  the  second. 
Here  Eang  Duncan,  with  his  lords  and 
attendants,  makes  his  appearance,  and 
a  wounded  "bleeding  soldier*'— a  ser- 
geant, as  he  is  expressly  denominated — 
tt  introduced,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
success  of  the  war  then  waging  between 
the  king  and  certain  rebels.  Mark  the 
style  in  which  our  bleeding  sergeant 
describes  the  battle  he  has  left.  The 
whole  of  the  oration  is  too  long  for 
quotation ;  here  is  the  last  half  of  the 
address.  After  the  bleeding  speaker 
has  described,  by  the  aid  of  much  meta- 
phor and  parenthesis,  the  defeat  of  the 
rebel  Macdonald,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

**  Sold. — Af*ifhenee  the  snn  *gin8  hu  re- 
flection 

Shipwrecking  elorms  and  direful  ikua^ 
dere  break  ; 

So  from,  thoA  sprinfff  whence    eomfort 
deemed  to  comCf 

JHec&n^ort  ewelU.    Mark,  king  of  SccU 
l<mdf  mark : 

No    sooner  justice   had,  with  valouf' 
arm  d. 

Compelled  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust 
their  heels^ 

But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  van- 
tage. 


With  furbished  arms  and  new  supplies 

of  men 
Began  a  fresh  asMcdt. 

JHin.^-Dismaj'dnot  this 
Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.^Yes ; 
As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sootkf  I  must  report  they  were 
As    cannons    overcharged  ynth    dauUe 

cracks  J* 
So  they 

houhly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe  : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking 

wounds. 
Or  memorize,  anothf^r  Gdgotha, 
I  cannot  teU ; — 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help." 

We  cannot  add  with  Duncan — 
"  So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds.** 

We  think  his  wordiness  and  his 
wounded  state  by  no  means  comport. 
Unless,  indeed,  in  this — that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bleeding  soldier  i^ipears 
to  be  as  sick,  deranged,  and  feeUe  as 
was  his  bodily  condition. 

Lord  Rosse  enters  to  carry  on  the 
narrative  of  the  wounded  soldier. 
Those  who  admired  the  eloquence  of 
the  sergeant,  will  admire  that  of  the 
nobleman. 

**Ihin. — Whence  earnest  thou,wOTtby 

Thane? 
Bosee, — From  Fife,  great  king, 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  float  the 

*y. 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 

Norway  himself,  with  terrible  number^ 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor. 
The  Thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal 

conflict : 
Till  that  BeHona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  m 

proofs 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Point    against    point    rebellious,    arm 

'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit ;  and,  to  con- 
clude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us." 

Such  writing  as  this — such  painful  in* 
flated  obscurity,  is  common  with  our 
great  Shakspeare.  In  him,  we  know, 
it  was  the  result  of  haste,  idleness, 
whim — any  thing  but  incapacity ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  there  it  t9,  and  one  must 
wince  at  its  perusal.  But  let  us  on. 


*  The  following  piece  of  criticism  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  a  rare  and  for- 
gotten  pamphlet,  lately  discovered,  by  a  collector  of  such  curiosities,  in  the  British 
Museum.  We  have  not  had  time  ourselves  to  enquire  into  its  genuineness.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  style  or  matter  but  might  very  well  have  come  from  Mr  Dennis. 
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Macbeth' enters  the  seme,  and  en-  bly  hurries  oyer  it;  iiothine  Invites- 

eonntera  the  witebes.     And  now  a  him  to  dwell  upon  this  "hefl- broth;" 

Word  upon  these  creatures.    "That  the  the  spectator,  who  cannot  so  easUy  es- 

natore  of  tnan  lays  him  op«i  to  temp-  cape,  would  witness  its  representatitfn 

tatlons  of  the  kind  to  which  Macbeth  with  disgust,  but  that  a  sense  of  the 

■was  sulgeeted,  is  sufficiently  evident,  ridiculous  ovenjowers  every  other  inj- 

The  idlest  prognostications,  if  they  pression.    Each  addition  to  the  "gruel 

happen  to  fitvour  a  predominant  pas-  thiclt  and  slab,"  produces  a  titter  in 

sioo,  will  often  be  found  to  have  an  the  audience,  who  are  nevertheless  not 

influence  with  men  of  stroog  mind,  at  all  sorry  when  they  come  to  the 

with  men  even  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  last  item  in  the  recipe, 

thought.    This  being  a  well-known  «  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 

fact.  It  18  by  no  means  necessary  that  Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good." 

we  should  have  a  positive  belief  in  the  Qut  of  this  vile  caldron  there  after- 

Bupematural  agencies  which  the  poet  ^^^^               ^  succession  of  humw 

employs  i  It  18  enough  If  we  can  un-  ^^      ^^o   address    Macbeth  from 

tieratand  and  sympath^e  in  thefa.th  this  novel  species  of  rostrum.    WhS 

«  It  ex.»b  m  the  peraonages  of  the  ^^^  fo.^.^^'j  „„^„       „  Jj  J»« 

*'^r-  .f^^^^  ""»  ""*•  fT"  vised  than  a  child's  he^d  rising  out  of 

«ble,  was  not  «trava«n  ,,n  .ntrodu-  ^^  ^^^      ^^  ^^  j„  j     yttf  Xm 

rfnff  the  witches  and  thdr  prophecy;  ,„i„^          Q  „„t  to  a  man V  Ifa 

r  "ILi^T.  ^^  1^^  '  prognostica-  „odem\uthor  had  presumed  to  put 

UOB  most  have  a?ted  on  an  ambitious  ,„^h  ^        j^j^         ^^^                 P^ 

T  .LT    ^^  It  necessary  that  we  ji,e  audience  have*^  tolerate?' i    for  a 

^  an  Jtious  period ;  theyeart  of  S'tbUu  H^r^it  S« 

iT ;s  tC^ssfefusr:^  r£'isw^?s.r"^'"L'i 

X.     ^     h!  *     .            J    /.  BODie-mincMa  warrior  to  th%  neatest 

we  can  see  here  sumcieBt  irrounds  for    ^p  «^^«„  ««j  xv,„4. v*-      f  v^    j 

the  belief  in  aU  those  oraclw  or  pro-  "Ijl^J^ ^"^J^^tT  **?'""^ 

phoeiea  wWch  pretend  to  reveal  to  'T  P'^P'^  by  vaefne  and  eqmvoca- 

Lfa    man    his  own  future   destiny  '^l^^^^}':VZf^f^^lT^^:''l 

Beings  gifted  with  snpemafural  po^-  "vt*-     '  r   ^'      ^^ ' tMg«dt, ah 

"""V   8"«.~  "»•"  oni/c»u».ttrBi  puw  exhibition  of  mummery,  witchcraft — 

ers   ye  deny  not  to  the  dramatist;  ^^u  jj  ,1,^4  you  will-producing  no 

we  require  fum  to  manage  them  with  ^jj,^,  ,^  ^he  mingled  impressi^  of 

t;!^^kij?Z^lB:^ri'"3*n  the  ridiculous  «rf^edisgu«h.g.  C« 

the  ide^^at  all  the  ^Seahy  and  aO  this  be  right?                           " 

the  ment  lies.      To  be  sure  they  ha+e,  of  kte,  intro^ 

How  has  Shakspeara  manned  the  j^^  ^^        mpeeVable  music  m- 

««n«^n  hepreaentinstance?    Very  to  these  scenes  of  Vitchcnrft.    Goo* 

indiftrently   as  I  think.    If  ,t  was  „„,;„  (,,  ^,  i,„„^  j^^    ^ 

»>e«ssai7  that  his  witches  shmild  be  ^^j^^^  experiments)   is  capable  of 

uglyoldhag8-»uehor«»tur«,mshort,  overcoming  the  strongest  aSunHtiei 

'*7il  e^^^'^^  by  witches  ^,1  i„  this  instance,  Z>,  the  audien^ 

-then  weshouJd  have  seenaahttle  of  y^,          ,^    ^^   to    think.    But 

Oiem  as  possible.   The  deo^Uve,  pal-  g„„„^  „f  ^^^  ^jt^^ 

tenng  oracle  should  have  been  deliver-  « *           ^          •»  ^  .     ' 

ed  into  the  ear  of  Macbeth  with  as  ^  .^   "  I  oome,  Graymalk»n  J 

tittle  as  possible  of  the  parade  of  a  vuU  Faddock  calls ! 

gar  grotesque  witchcraft.     Its  eflfect  Presto,  let  them  vanish ;  we  proceed  in 

upon  Aw  mind  should  have  almost  ex-  the  company  of  Macbeth.      Having 

cfusively  occupied  our  attention,    for  heard  the  prophecy  of  the  witches,  and 

what  is  the  impression  produced  by  admitted  into  his  tfiind  the  project  of 

all  these  charms  and  absurd  incant^-  assassinating  Duncan,  he  next  meets 

tions  which  are  here  brought  upon  the  v^^ith  his  tfrife,  to  whom  he  had  sent 

stage  ?    What  but  that  of  ridicule  or  ^ord  of  the  strange  prognostications 

disgust  ?    What,  especiallv,  shall  we  ^ith  which  he  had  been  greeted.   Tftig 

8ay  to  the  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  where  meeting  is  very  happily  portrayed— 

the  Witches  throw  theit  filthy  ingre-  «  Jlfac6.— My  dearest  love, 

dients  into  the  bolKnff  caldron^  and  Duncan  pomes  here  to-night. 

malLe  solemn  proclamation  of  the  nan-  Lddxf  M. — And  when  goes  hence? 

secos  catalogue?    Tlie  render  proba-  Macb. — To-morrow— as  he  pmroses." 
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This  is  all  he  says,  but  it  is  enough. 
The  comments  wluch  Ladv  Macbeth 
makes  upon  his  manner  further  ex- 
plain what  is  passing  in  his  mind ; — 
though,  by  the  by,  we  do  nut  see  how, 
in  consistency  with  the  action  of  the 
piecCf  Lady  Macbeth  is  made  to  say, 

**  He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night^s  great  business  into  my  des- 
patch" 

Macbeth,  however,  becomes  irreso- 
lute. He  is  introduced  debating  with 
himself  upon  his  scheme. 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  *tis  done,then  'twere 

well 
It  were  dotie  quickly.  If  the  cusassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and 

catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success;  that  bat  this 

blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  tlus  bank  and  shoal  of 

time, 
Vfed  jump  the  life*  to  come. — Bat,  in 

these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we 

but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught, 

return 
To  plague  the  inventor.     This  even- 
handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poi- 

8on*d  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done" 
—.1  suppose  I  must  not  hint  that  this 
is  a  very  wretched  style  of  composi- 
tion. I  may  admire  to  the  full — and 
perhaps  it  were  difficult  to  extol  too 
highly — the  concluding  sentence — 
'*  This  even-handed  justice  com- 
mends the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd 
chalice  to  our  own  lips;** — but  I  must 
not  whisper  that  the  first  part  of  this 
soliloquy  is,  in  point  of  composition, 
execrable.  But  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  composition  that  I  have  quoted 
this  passage ;  I  wish  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  sentiment  expressed  in  it 
^~at  the  train  of  thought.  Macbeth  is 
no  disbeliever  in  a  future  state,  or  its 
rewards  and  punishments.  He  is  here 
represented  as  contemplating  the  dis- 
pensations of  justice  in  tlus  world, 
even  here,  before  life  has  run  out ;  and 
this  man — in  this  mood — ^is  made  de- 
liberately to  defy  the  eternal  conse- 
quences of  his  crime  in  the  life  to 
come.  Such  a  deliberate  defiance  a 
criminal  may  very  possibly  make; 
(although,  in  general,  newoiUd  rather 


avoid  the  question^  and  would  require 
to  be  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  despe- 
ration before  he  could  distinctly  defy 
the  justice  of  heaven ;)  but  he  would 
not  make  it  in  the  connexion  here 
represented:  he  would  not,  in  this 
calculating  mood,  dismiss  the  greater 
penalty,  and  pause  at  the  idea  of  incur- 
ring the  less.  The  train  of  thought  is, 
in  Sie  highest  degree,  improbable. 

Lady  Macbeth  enters,  and  to  her  is 
committed  the  task  of  reviving  and 
confirming  his  murderous  resolutions. 
Against  the  style  of  language  which, 
in  this  scene,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  I  do  protest.  She 
might  have  performed  the  part  assign- 
ed to  her  of  sustaining  the  bad  resolu- 
tions of  her  lord,  and  she  herself 
miffht  have  been  as  haughty,  daring, 
and  unscrupulous  as  the  poet  chose  to 
represent  her,  without  using  language 
marked  throughout  by  coarseness  as 
well  as  ferocity. 

"  Was  the  hope  drwdt. 
Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself  ?  hath  it 

slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and 

pale 
At  what  ip  did  »o  freely  ?'* 

This  lady's  imagination  is  familiar, 
it  seems,  with  the  orgies  of  men,  and 
the  repented  pleasures  of  a  debauch. 

"  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love." 

Her  husband*s  love  is  to  be  esteem- 
ed as  a  drunken  appetite  because  he 
hesitates  at  committing  murder.  As 
to  the  allusion  which  follows  to  **  the 
poor  cat  in  the  adage,"  I  cannot  deter- 
mine on  the  justice  of  it,  for  the  adage 
is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  appears  to 
savour  of  insult ;  and  our  estimation 
of  Macbeth  himself  is  not  raised,  when 
we  find  him  subjected  to  so  overbearing 
and  contemptuous  a  strain  of  oratory. 

*'  I  have  given  suck;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that 

milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face^ 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  its  bone- 
less gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so 

sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this." 

Horrible !  and  utterly  unjustified  by  the 
situation  of  the  parties.  Macbeth  had 
not  sworn  to  this  act.  The  project 
had  been  broken  to  him  only  a  few 
hours  ago,  and  then,  not  in  express 
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iirords.  What  eould  have  passed  in 
the  interim  to  pledge  him  thus  irre- 
yocably  to  the  deed  ?  If  it  was  craft,  on 
her  part,  to  represent  him  as  thus  com- 
mitted to  his  resolution,  it  was  equal 
folly,  on  his,  to  allow  of  such  a  false 
representation  being  palmed  upon  him. 

**  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  stick- 

ing-place. 
And  we'U  not  fail." 

Very  apt  language  —  for  many  pur- 
poses and  many  men — but  not  very 
suitable  to  the  speaker  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  that  is,  if  any  difference  of  style 
is  to  be  preserved  according  to  the 
subject-matter  of  discourse,  and  the 
birth,  sex,  and  position  of  the  person 
speaking. 


it 


Bring  forth  men-children  only !" 

says  Macbeth :  Bring  forth  wolves 
and  bears !  and  even  then  you  shall 
not,  with  my  consent,  have  the  nurs- 
ing of  them. 

Macbeth,  confirmed  in  his  bad  re- 
solutions, now  proceeds  to  commit  the 
murder.  Here  occurs  the  famous 
dagger  soliloquy^  in  which  the  mur- 
derer sees  before  him  the  very  weapon 
he  is  to  use.  Admirable!  A  bold 
and  powerful  conception.  But  after 
the  dagger  is  dismissed  from  his  ima- 
gination, the  rest  of  the  soliloquy  pre- 
sents a  mere  confusion  of  images  and 
thoughts,  some  of  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  would  have  occupied  the  mind 
of  a  man  at  such  a  moment — 

"  Now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd 

murder, 
Alarum'd  by  bis  centincl,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howrs  his  watch,  thus  with  his 

stealthy  pace. 
With   Targutn*s  ravishing  strides,  to- 
wards his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost ! " 

The  imagination  that  a  minute  be- 
fore was  so  fixed  on  the  single  act 
about  to  be  committed,  that  it  saw 
the  dagger  in  the  air,  is  now  at  leisure 
to  wander  over  Roman  history,  and  to 
supply  the  personification  of  murder, 
not  perhaps  very  appropriately,  with 
the  ramshing  strides  of  Tarquin. 

'*  Thou  sure  and  6nn-8et  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they 

walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout^ 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  timef 
Which  now  suits  with  it" 

"Whv  should  a  murderer  be  solicit- 


ous to  preserve  the  horror  of  the  time  ? 
its  silence  is  surely  all  that  he  would 
be  concerned  about. 

It  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
language  of  Shakspeare  that  I  am 
here  finding  fault  with,  but  the  thought 
itself  which  he  has  chosen  to  attri- 
bute to  the  speaker.  And  I  will  give 
another  instance,  taken  from  the  very 
next  scene,  where  the  reflection  attri- 
buted to  Macbeth  is  one  which  he 
could  not  possibly  make — is,  in  fact, 
considering  his  position,  altogether 
without  meaning. 

After  the  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, Macbeth  fives  way  to  that 
fine  imaginative  frenzy  wherein  he 
describes  how,  through  all  the  house, 
he  heard  a  voice  cry — 

**  Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep  "■    ■ 

This  is  truly  sublime.  There  is  hardly 
a  grander  conception  in  dramatic  lite- 
rature. But  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  passage  which  just  precedes  this 
high-wrought  and  solemn  frenzy  ? 

*' Mach. — One  cried,  Chd  bless  us  f 
and.  Amen,  the  other  ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hang- 
man's hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say 

Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
Lady  M. — Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
Macb. — But    where/ore  could  not  I 
pronounce  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 
Lady  M. — These  deeds  must  not  be 
thought 
After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us 
mad." 

When  I  heard  Betterton,  the  other 
evening,  pronounce  this  passage  in  a 
serious,  and  pathetic,  and  questioning 
tone,  I  laid  the  blame  upon  the  actor; 
the  poet,  I  thought,  could  never  have 
meant  that  Macbeth  should  seriously 
ask  why,  with  his  bloodstained  hands, 
he  could  not  say  amen  to  the  prayers 
of  the  two  innocent  men.  It  appeared 
to  me,  that  though  a  question  in  gram- 
matical structure,  it  should  not  be  de- 
livered in  the  manner  of  one  who 
sought  for  any  answer  to  it.  But  on 
returning  home,  and  referring  to  the 
play  itself,  I  exculpated  the  actor,  and 
confessed  my  inability  to  say  how 
he  could  possibly  detd  with  such  a 
passage.  As  a  serious  question, 
it  is  absurd — childish.  To  give  sense 
to  the  passage  it  should  be  delivered  in  . 
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a  tone  of  irony ;  in  the  caustic  vein  of 
one  who  is  plajdng  with  his  own 
agony ;  who  pretends  to  marvel  why  he 
could  not  ask  a  blessing,  seeing  he  had 
most  need  of  it.*  But  the  replies  of 
Lady  Macbeth  forbid  us  to  pat  this 
interpretation  upon  the  words;  and 
this  fit  of  the  ironical  would  be  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  what  precedes  and 
what  follows.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  actor  to  throw  himself  into  this 
half-jesting  vein,  uid  then  immediately 
after  assume  the  proper  temper  of 
mind  for  the  delivery  of  that  fine 
passage — 

''Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep 
no  more  1 " 

Upon  the  whole,  I  suppose  Mr  Better- 
ton  did  all  that  the  case  admitted  of;  he 
threw  a  great  deal  of  feeling  into  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  so  disgnised  the 
insipidity  and  absurdity  of  the  question 
that  the  poet  had  put  into  his  mouth. 
The  course  of  these  remarks — for 
I  am  keeping  Macbeth  in  view — ^brings 
me  to  the  banquet  scene,  where  the 

fhost  of  Banquo  rises.  On  this  scene 
alight,  in  onier  to  take  notice  of  the 
effect  which  the  apparition  of  the 
ghost  has  upon  the  moral  resolutions 
of  Macbeth,  and  of  the  train  of  thought 
into  which  he  falls  immediately  after 
its  disappearance.  Macbeth  has 
no  sooner  recovered  from  his  terror, 
than  he  contemplates  fresh  murders, 
and  makes  new  resolves  to  pursue  his 
sanguinary  career. 

Now  I  am  very  far  from  saying,  that 
if  a  murderer  were  visited  by  the  ghost 
of  the  man  he  had  assassinated,  that 
this  would  certainly  reform  the  crimi- 
nal. Startling  as  the  efiect  would  be^ 
it  might  soon  wear  off;  and  after  some 
time  the  man  might  begin  to  question 
whether,  in  reality,  any  such  spectre 
had  appeared  to  him.  But  surely  it 
would  not  be  the  very  next  moment 
that  he  would  meditate  fresh  murders, 
that  he  would  dispute  the  testimony  of 
his  senses,  and  treat  what  had  thrown 
him  into  an  ecstacy  of  fear  as  an  illu- 
sion of  the  mind.  Yet  this  is  what 
Macbeth  is  represented  as  doing. 

**  Per  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  1  am  in  blood 
9tept  in  so  flir,  that,  should  I  wade  no 

more. 
Returning  were  as  tecKous  as  go  o'er  : 


Skakspeare,  [flepi. 

Strange  things  I  iiave  ia  lieftd,  thafc  wUI 

to  band; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  naay  be 

scann'd. 
Zady  M. — Yoa  lack  the  season  of  all 

natures,  sleep. 
Macb. — Come,  well  to  sleep.      My 

strange  and  self-abuite 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  nse  ; 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed." 

Jumping  at  once  to  the  conclusion  tfa»t 
the  remedy  against  all  such  terrible 
visitations  was  to  harden  himself  in 
crime.  Is  this  natural?  Does  it 
describe  a  probable  course  of  thongbt  ? 

I  observed  that  Mr  Betterton  left 
the  stage  at  the  conclusion  of  this  scene 
with  a  pensive  melancholy  gait,  and 
that  he  repeated  the  last  line,  "  we  are 
but  young  in  deed,"  in  a  tone  of  voice 
coiresponding  to  this  demeanoar. 
This  is  not  the  reading  of  the  line 
which  would  occur  to  anyone  on  para- 
sing  the  text ;  it  is  a  hand,  headstrong:, 
desperate  reaolation  that  the  words 
express;  but  the  actor  felt  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  quit  the 
stage  in  an  utter  inomediate  obliyifm  of 
all  that  had  just  been  represented  on  it 
with  so  much  force;  he  felt  ^at  the 
transition  which  the  poet  had  g^iren 
htm  to  represent  was  too  sudden,  too 
violent,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  faa 
required  to  obliterate  firom  his  nmid, 
in  a  itooment,  the  horriUespeotrc  wfafch 
had  just  visited  bis  gfoilt 

As  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  tm^ 
gedy,  wherein  the  tyrant,  mad,  des- 
perate, unhappy,  is  hunted  to  death, 
they  are  admirable,  and  such  as  only 
Shakspeare  could  have  written.  They 
shoula  be  read  with  the  comment  snp^ 
plied  by  a  portion  of  the  play  omitted 
in  the  acting  of  it,  and  not  Hkehr  to 
attract  much  of  the  attends  eJT  the 
reader.  It  is  a  short  scene  in  the  caaa^ 
of  his  enemies. 

"  Jtf«nf.— What  does  the  tvrant  ? 
Cath. — Great  Dimsiiikne  ne  strongly 
fortifies : 
Some  say,  he's  mad ;  others  that  lesser 

hate  hira, 
X>o  call  it  valiant  fnry :  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  dlileBper'd  caose 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang. — Now  does  he  feel 
His    secret  murders    sticking   on    ln% 
hands; 


•  Just,  we  presume,  as  a  poor  and  hungry  man  might  ask,  why  he  should  not  co 
%o  the  Lord  Mayor  s  fettsty  as  he  surely  had  most  nM  of  it 
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Now  miniitely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith- 
breach; 

Those  he  commands^  move  only  in  com- 
mand. 

Nothing  in  loYO ;  now  does  he  feel  his  title 

Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 

Upon  a  dwarfish  thief." 
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Accordingly,  we  find  him  at  one 
moment  venting  his  rage  upon  the 
hapless  messenger,  the  "whey-face,*' 
the  "Kly-liver'd  boy,**  or  calling  im- 
petuously for  his  armour,  and  the  neitt 
uipsing  into  melancholy  reflections 
upon  human  life,  and  repeating,  with 
bitter  personal  experience,  the  general 
wail  or  humanity — 

"  Life's  bat  a  walking  shadow :  a  poor 

player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 

stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

Some  writers,  and  such  as  enjoy  no 
little  repute  in  the  literary  world, 
whether  justly  or  not  I  will  not  stay 
here  to  determine,  have  thrown  a 
censure  upon  these  reflective  passages 
of  the  play,  because  they  manifest  an 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  which 
in  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  not  certainly  to 
be  found.  The  Scotch,  at  this  period, 
were  little  better  than  savage.  But 
if  I,  Dennis  the  critic,  were  ten  times 
as  malicious,  stupid,  and  wrongheaded 
as  my  enemies  are  daily,  but  in  vain, 
endeavouring  to  prove  me,  I  should 
still  be  unequal  to  so  dense  and  absurd 
a  criticism  as  this.  A  dramatic  writer, 
like  every  other,  writes  for  his  con- 
temporanes;  and  he  must  assign  to 
bis  characters  such  sentiments  and 
passions  as  his  contemporaries  can 
sympathize  with.  This  necessity  leads 
to  a  species  of  anachronism,  where  the 
subject  is  taken  from  an  early  and 
remote  period  of  history,  which  is  not 
only  excused,  but  reqmred.  Nor  has 
the  choice  of  such  an  early  and  remote 
period  been  ever  forbidden  to  him ;  it 
lias  advantages  which  overbalance 
this  one  perpetual  and  unavoidable 
anachronism,  and  which,  because  it 
is  perpetual,  and  pervades  the  whole 
piece,  gives  us  no  offence,  no  feeling 
of  incongpruity.  The  dramatist  can 
hardly  invent  new  kingdoms  for  the 
display  of  his  heroes,  nor  can  he  very 
weU  insert  the  names  of  new  kings  in 
a  chronological  series  as  familiar  to 


us  as  the  names  of  the  months.  If  he 
deals  with  sovereigns  and  princes,  you 
most  give  him  some  historical  ground, 
some  spot,  however  barren,  on  which 
he  may  build,  on  which  he  may  bring 
his  scene.  Should  the  veritable  trans- 
actions of  some  civilized  period  of 
history  present  him  with  materials  for 
a  drama,  the  poet  may  consider  him- 
self fortunate  in  having  landed  on  so 
favourable  a  spot.  But  if,  in  order  to 
develope  bis  meaning,  to  portray  his 
passions  and  characters,  he  has  to 
invent  a  plot,  then  it  is  better  that  he 
should  set  down  his  fiction  in  one  of 
these  barren  periods  of  history  of 
which  we  know  and  care  but  little, 
than  endeavour  to  jostle  aside  the  true 
history,  and  make  his  story  compete 
with  some  established  well-remem- 
bered narrative.  Such  a  period  as 
this  of  the  reign  of  Macbeth,  gives 
the  poet  a  position,  a  standing-ground 
upon  the  broad  earth,  and  this  is  all 
that  he  wants ;  it  puts  a  king  and  a 
kingdom  into  his  hands,  with  which 
he  may  do  as  he  pleases,  unfettered 
save  by  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

As  to  this  outcry  about  anachronism, 
it  is  often  made  on  other  occasions 
with  as  little  sense  or  justice.  Some 
would  actually  bind  down  the  poet  to 
all  the  dull  mmute  details  of  the  anti- 
quarian. K  a  piece  of  armour,  for 
instance,  was  not  worn  in  that  cen- 
tury in  which  his  narrative  is  placed, 
woe  betide  the  poet  for  investing  his 
hero  with  it  I  If  he  has  placed  the 
crested  helmet  upon  the  brow  of  his 
knight,  at  a  time  when  the  crest  was 
not  yet  borne  upon  the  helmet — un- 
pardonable anachronism.  Unpardon- 
able affectation,  say  I !  Who  carries 
in  his  mind,  reaidy  at  all  times  for 
application,  a  list  of  the  several  dates 
when  this  or  that  helmet  came  into 
fashion?  Who  is  there  that  such  an 
inaccuracy  can  offend  ?  No  one — or  at 
most  a  few  men,  who  have  made  such 
matters  the  chief  study  of  their  lives ; 
and  poetry  was  not  written  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  the  antiquarian.  But  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  antiquarian ;  it  is 
not  he  who  raises  this  senseless  cry  of 
anachronism.  It  is  tlie  miserable 
critic,,  who,  borrowing  for  the  nonce  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  antiquarian, 
retraces  his  steps,  and  pretends  to  feel 
offence  at  inaccuracies  which  he  has, 
for  the  first  time,  and  after  great  pains, 
discovered.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Part  VII. 
The  Teansition. 


Theee  was  a  pouring  in  of  peoplOf 
and  the  large  chapel  was  soon  filled 
in  everj  part.  The  place  was  singu- 
larly constructed.  Its  form  was  square, 
as  already  notified :  its  altitude  was 
Tory  great,  and  the  staring,  naked 
walls  of  white  deceived  the  eye,  and 
rendered  the  height  still  greater  and 
more  striking.  Against  one  only  of 
the  four  sides  was  fixed  a  gallery— 
this  was  opposite  to  the  pulpit ;  it 
descended  far  into  the  body  of  the 
building,  and  might  contain,  perhaps, 
five  hundred  p«^rsons.  The  desk  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  at 
an  un pleasing  elevation — disagreeable 
at  least  to  my  disordered  senses.  An 
aching  at  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  giddy -headed  have  expe- 
rienced looking  down  from  mighty 
eliffii  into  the  sea,  I  felt  acutely,  turn- 
ing my  eye  upwards  upon  the  preach- 
er, separated  as  he  was  from  every 
other  person,  and  toppling  as  he  seem- 
ed with  every  movement  of  his  body. 
I  took  a  seat,  and  marvelled  at  the 
individual  and  collective  hurrying  of 
mankind.  There  was  a  slamming  of 
doors,  a  rushing  to  seats,  an  absence 
of  devout  motion  and  reverential  quiet 
*— all  of  which  I  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  opposed  to  the  design  and 
Eurpose  of  true  religious  worship.  I 
ad  been  accustomed  to  remark  in 
houses  consecrated  to  the  Almighty's 
service,  a  grave  adorning,  a  modest 
embellishment,  sufficient  to  dignify 
without  profaning  the  sacred  institu- 
tions. Here  there  was  an  ostentatious 
fierce  display  of  nakedness  and  dis- 
comfort. The  very  seats  were  of  the 
coarsest  wood,  innocent  of  paint, 
scarce  acquainted  with  the  plane.  In- 
stead of  the  enclosed,  well-cushioned 
pew,  with  decent  lining  and  conveni- 
ent hassock,  and  its  neat  array  of 
Bibles,  prayer-books,  psalters,  here 
were  pens  and  boxes,  many,  it  is  true, 
shut  in  and  appropriated  to  the  own- 
ers, but  the  greater  number  exposed 
as  coops  for  animals.  These,  in  their 
narrow  confines,  never  huddled  closer 
than  did  the  multitudes*  who  sought 
with   eagerness   and  obtuned  scant 


standing-room  in  the  enclosures.  Ha- 
bituated to  deem  most  decorous  aod 
godly  the  solemn  and  universal  bead- 
ing of  the  knee,  nothing  could  appear 
more  strange  than  the  heterogeneous 
and  independent  acts  adopted  here  by 
individuab.  In  one  place,  a  group  of 
six,  wrapt  in  meditation,  standiog  op, 
directed  their  looks  towards  the 
preacher.  Next  to  them*  another 
cluster,  meditating  likewise,  rudely 
turned  their  backs ;  some  were  bend- 
ing to  the  left,  some  to  the  right; 
some  stood  bolt  upright,  some  curved 
their  bodies.  A  few  looked  to  the 
gallery  or  the  ceiling — their  aotipodes 
cast  their  eyes  upon  the  ground.  The 
whole  were  praying,  or  appeared  to 
pray :  not  one  was  on  bis  knees.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  marked  peculiarities 
that  I  could  not  fail  to  notice,  during 
the  two  hours  that  flew  away  whlUt  1 
participated  in  the  excitement  of  the 
congregation.  The  members  were 
chiefly  uf  an  humble  class ;  they  were 
unfashionably  attired,  but  their  looU 
were  marked  with  bold  and  most  ex- 
pressive character.  The  chapel  was 
inconveniently  thronged  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  preacher ;  and 
when  he  at  length  appeared,  the 
crowded  floor,  the  lighted  lamps  of 
oil,  the  unwholesome  and  commingled 
odours,  were  enough  to  suflocate  and 
kill  him.  He  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  then,  as  if  magically,  the  din  <^ 
voices,  the  unsettled  fluctuations  of 
the  thousand  bodies,  the  wbifipers, 
coughs,  and  ceaseless  humming,  were 
chained  and  silenced.  A  breathless 
quiet  instantly  prevailed.  I  turned 
my  restless  eye  at  once  upon  the  mi- 
nister. He  was  a  tall  and  graceful 
man ;  his  cheeks  were  ashy  pale,  and 
his  small  and  deep-blue  eye  potent 
even  to  witchery.  No  wonder  that 
the  multitudinous  human  sea  was  lull- 
ed to  deathlike  breathlessness  under 
its  bright  influence.  And  what  a 
voice !  sweet  as  heavenly  mttsie»  and 
powerful  as  melodious.  He  looked 
around  him,  and  he  uttered  a  fev 
words  ushering  in  the  short  prelosive 
hymn.     As  one  heart*  the  couotlcss 
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GODgregration  was  touched;  and  as 
one  maoy  it  rose  to  proclaim  and  peal 
aloud  the  glorions  song  of  praise  and 
adoration.      What   stirring  sounds! 
piercing  far  into  the  depths  of  my  de- 
sponding spirit*  and  eliciting  tumultu- 
ous joj  in  the  darkest  caverns  of  de- 
spair.     Chords  of  sensation — new, 
strange*  and  undefinable^were  clang- 
ing in  my  soul ;  and  a  thrill,  now  hot 
now  cold — a  wild  intozieation — a  glad 
delirium — possessed  me, and  constrain* 
ed  me  eren  to  tears.     I  rose  with  the 
crowd*  and  held  the  rail  before  me  for 
snpport^a  needful  eflfort!  How  calm 
and  passionless  was  the  preacher*  with 
the  heated  sounds  of  enthusiastic  piety 
burning  at  bis  ears  I  How  meek*  sub- 
dued* and  holy*  was  his  countenance  t 
What  a  contrast  it  presented  to  the 
illaminated  and  excited  looks  of  that 
nnited  band  of  choristers.     I  could 
not  choose  but  flx  my  gaze  upon  him* 
coveting  his  undisturbed  and  gentle 
bearing.     Happiest  of  men  I  judged 
him.  The  loud  and  solemn  strain  was 
finished.     With  the  last  lingering  ac- 
cents the  minister  arose*  and  immedi- 
ately you  might  imagine  that  an  angel 
floated  through  the  buildiDg*  so  per- 
fect was  again  the   stillness.     And 
then  he  prayed*  offering  on  high*  with 
earnestness  and  fervour*  sweet  incense 
for  that  holy  place;    and  truly  (/le 
chiidren  there  brought  a  willing  ojftr* 
img  to  the  Lorti,  every  man  and  woman 
whose  heart  made  them  willing  to  bring. 
Groans  of  self- conviction*  loud  affir- 
mative  responses*  accompanied  the 
speaker  throughout  his  heartfelt  sup- 
plication.    Did  he  implore  his  hea* 
▼only  Father  to  snspend  the  fire  that 
eyery    moment   threatened  to   con- 
sume his  children's  obstinate  accu* 
mulated   guilt — then    did    the    loud 
^  Amen  **    pass    like    a   watchword 
through  the  suppliant  troop*   borne 
from  stricken  soul  to  stricken  sonl 
on  sighs  of  heaviest  misery.     Did  he 
change  the  theme*  revert  to  the  muni- 
ficence and  mercy  of  his  Maker*  and 
give  glowing  expression  to  the  teem- 
ing sense  of  gratitude — how  quickly  did 
the  combined*  re  verberant,and  passion- 
ate **  Halielujah**  crown  the  minister's 
pathetic  thanksgiving  I     Ob*  whither 
had  I  come?     What  fantasm  flick- 
ered before  my  poor  bewildered  brain* 
amusing  it  with  shadows*  and  detain- 
ing me  from  death,  the  grave*  and 
loDged-for,  lasting  peace.     My  mind 
tot^red*  God  help  met— in  an  instant 
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I  was  unconscious  of  my  where- 
abouts-^ignorant  of  my  state — self- 
oblivious.  My  head  burned*  my 
throat  was  hot*  my  tongue  parched. 
I  stared  wildly  about  me*  and  with  my 
mad  looks  challenged  the  devout 
worshippers  on  either  side.  Sudden- 
ly an  irresistible  impulse  to  laugh 
aloud  seized  and  tormented  me.  My 
judgment  ^-  the  lunatic's  entangled 
judgment — suggested  the  impropriety 
of  self-indulgence*  and  then  raged  the 
hot  conflict  between  eager,  irrepressible 
desire  and  notions  of  high  decorum ; 
notions  not  the  less  inflexible  because 
tinged  with  the  delusive  hues  of  a 
temporary  insanity.  Almost  choked 
with  the  mad  strife*  I  resumed  my 
seat*  with  my  handkerchief  thrust  into 
my  mouth  to  check  and  smother  the 
unseemly  cachinnatiun.  Then  a 
glimpse  of  reason*  like  passing  sun- 
shine* stole  across  the  clouded  in- 
tellect* making  manifest  to  conscious- 
ness my  miserable  state*  and  plunging 
me  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss 
of  wretchedness.  My  cheek  blazed 
with  shame*  and  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  I  was  no  longer  master  of 
myself — that  I  was  really  given  up 
to  the  demon  who  held  men's  minds 
in  thrall — 1  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands*  and  would  have  given  worlds 
to  escape  the  searching  gaze  of  eyes 
which  my  strange  conduct  had  invited. 
**  Oh,  I  am  mad  I  I  am  mad!*'  I  re- 
peated to  myself.  *'  I  can  never  look 
up  again — I  can  never  meet  their 
looks-— what  will  become  of  me  ?'* 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  chapel.  I 
heard  it,  but  1  dared  not  glance  around 
me;  The  minister  had  ceased.  The 
prayer  was  at  an  end.  Silence  pre- 
vailed again ;  and  again  it  was  broken 
by  notes  louder  than  ever,  gushing 
from  the  overflowing  hearts  of  faith- 
ful worshippers.  1  permitted  the 
shrill  tones  to  pass  into  my  ears*  and 
to  stir  my  soul  with  elevated  thoughts; 
but  jealously  I  kept  my  eye  in  dark- 
ness* as  though  the  lightning  waited 
only  for  the  first  half-venturing  look 
to  strike  the  orb  with  blindness. 
Cold  perspiration  poured  from  my 
forehead,  and  my  fevered  hands  were 
moistened.  The  storm  of  voices  sub- 
sided* and  once  more,  silence  most 
intense.  "  It  is  the  stillness  of  the 
spring  mom**'  thought  I,  dallying  with 
fancy  in  my  gloom*  <*  when  the  com- 
motion of  elements  gives  place  to  calm 
unspeakable.      What  next?      Ohf 
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celefltial  aecents !    That  Toiee  is  glid- 
ing o^er  the  turbulent  spirit,  stilling 
the    waten.      Good    thought*    good 
thought/'    I    whispered    to    myself* 
'*  worthy  to  be  written  down.     Christ 
stilled  the  waters,  so  likewise  his  am- 
bassadors-bright idea  I**       He  pro* 
nouneed  his  text.    *'  This  my  son  was 
deadf  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  iosit 
and  is  found.*'      He  spoice   of  the 
Father,  the  parent  of  that  son,  and 
warned    his    listeners    of  the    debt 
of   lote   his    children    owed    him. 
*<  Brethren,*'  said  he,  his  roice  grow- 
ing tremulous  with  compassionate  en- 
treating—  «  Brethren,  we  must  love 
our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all 
our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind.    It  is 
the  great  commandment.     Yea,  lore 
him  with  all  the  abilitj,  with  all  the 
faculties,  with  all  the  intensity,  and 
with  all  the  illimttedness  of  the  living 
soul  within  us.     Our  lore  must  be  as 
pure,  as  boundless,  and  as  lofty,  as 
the   heavenly  spirit  breathed  into  us 
by  God  at  the  beginning,  and  par- 
taldng  of  his  own  bright  essence.    All 
love  less  extensive  than  that  of  your 
own  soul,  born  for  immortality — less 
thrilling    than   that   of  your    entire 
heart,  which  throbs  and  responds  with 
natural  emotions,  and  Is,  as  it  were,  the 
very  throne  and  sanctuary  of  human 
attachments^ess  exalted  than  your 
own  mind,  that  sublime  principle  that 
thinks  and  acts,  reasons  and  directs — 
all  love  less  extensive,' less  thrilling,  and 
less  dig^nifled  than  all  these  combined, 
is  unworthy  of  God,  and  criminal  in 
man.     I  tell  you  of  the  commandment 
— and,  oh,  is  it  come  to  this,  that  we 
must  be  commanded  to  love  the  God 
Who  created  us ;  who  endowed  us  with 
powers  only  inferior  to  his  own ;  who 
called  into  existence,  for  our  use,  the 
lovely  and  ever- fruitful  earth  ;   who 
arched  the  blue  canopy  above  us,  and 
gave  the  sun  to  warm,  the  moon  to 
lighten  our  abode ;  who  has  provided 
for  us  enjoyment  here,  and  bliss  in- 
comparable hereafter?    If  we  were 
not  lost,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
redemption— 0/0722^,  save  one— -would 
not  the  oversowing  mercies  of  God 
lead  naturally  to  a  longing,  a  panting, 
an  erer-thirstittg  desire  of  love — love 
that  would  be  satis6ed  wHh  nothing 
short  of  its  full  expression — ^love  that 
would  admit  of  no  comparison — love 
that  would  be  equalled  only  by  tint 
transeendant  and  surpassing  love  tftat 
■treams  firott  GM  to  man  ? 
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«<Ahr*  I  exclaimed,  preaCla^  my 
closed  eyes  with  foree  against  my 
palms,  **  rave  on,  and  bring  if  you  ean 
the  warmth  onee  mere  into  IIm  fleriiy 
heart.  Mine  is  of  stone  T*  A  but* 
mur,  significant  of  sorrowing  aeqaieg- 
cence,  passed  through  the  assembly  as 
the  speaker  paused.  My  keait 
knocked  palpably  against  my  ribs, 
tossed  with  excitement  within  me  and 
without.  A  short  interval  of  quiet, 
and  the  minister  continued  hie  ad- 
dress. He  applied  himself  atrictly  to 
the  illustration  of  his  subject,  dweUing 
with  fearfol  emphasis  upon  the  gnil^ 
progress  of  the  prodigal  —  traekiiig> 
him  from  the  first  light  footfall  of  in* 
discretion,  until  he  met  with  Mm  at 
last  deep-buried  in  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption .  "  Fathers  I "  he  exclaimed  ia 
a  melting  tone  of  pity — ''earthly 
fathers,  are  you  not  here  this  night  be- 
wailing the  eruel  lot  of  such  a  one  F 
Does  the  history  disclose  no  jneture 
engraven  on  your  souls,  which  tke  fldn 
and  filmy  veil  of  time  scarce  coTcn  ? 
The  earliest  prattle  ef  the  fair  ymtog 
innocent  rings  sweetly  in  your  mgt4 
ear;  but  whither  are  gone  the  lbad« 
fond  hopes  you  reared,  as  th«  doar 
creeper  elnng  about  your  knees? 
Have  you  forgotten  yet  the  hotir  of 
leave-taking?  Yon  have  not — jxn 
who  remember  weQ  the  big»  ctM 
shadow  that  crawled  along  your  0|nrit 
—darkening  it  with  fear  and  dread, 
more  miserable  to  bear  than  hcawiest 
present  sorrow.  You  saw  the  vew- 
fledged  bird  fluttering  and  fleeing  from 
its  nest — and,  losing  sight  of  It  at  last, 
you  stood  sllenf ly  weeping.  Yoa  g'ave 
the  boy  your  blesMng— and  a  limb  was 
tors  from  you  when  you  looked  aroniidy 
and  found  yourself  alone.  How 
little  did  you  dream  of  dislojally 
and  betrayal  1  Who  would  boAieTe 
that  the  strengthened  love  of  years 
should  be  forgotten  and  disregarded 
in  an  hour — that  the  counsel  of  the 
firmest  and  the  dearest  friend,  fasa  re- 
quests and  supplications,  siioiM  be 
cttst  away,  and  whirled  Ifllte  <^aflr  be* 
fore  the  wind  ?  Bnt  the  fime  is  short» 
and  the  son  has  reached  a  far  eema- 
try — his  snbstaneeis  wasted — he  riols 
—he  is  a  cttrse  and  nota  Uessittg  to  tiM 
mother  that  bare  him.**  No  aiecora- 
panyin^  sounds  issued  fr^m  Che  em* 
gregation.  The  miid^er  for  a  se- 
cond forbore,  and  then  a  deep^  hall^ 
smothered  gfeas  lorced  its 
frem  one  poor  wrelelr  s  sM< 
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Bom.    *'  The  fl«th  will  quiyer  where 
the  pi  seen  tear."     From  head  to  foot 
I  ahuddered.     «'  Now,  now,  to  rush 
away,  and  drown  In  the  deep  waters 
the  grian  speotres  that  oppress    my 
heated  brun!**     Alas,   I   conld  not 
iBOve  I     A  spell  practised  upon  me, 
and  ahame,  a  threefold  shame,  height* 
ening  with  9r9etj  passing  minute,  fix- 
ed me  like  marble  to  the  spot.  *'  Poor 
prodigall"  continued  the  preacher, 
*<  hia  own  most  bitter  enemy,  break- 
in;  the  parent's  heart,  but  parting  for 
diosa  with  his  own  immortal  soul* 
spending  and  wasting  in  wantonness 
and  harlotry,  till  the  bitter  famine 
comes,  and  he  must  sink  in  dismal 
want )    Behold  him  feeding  the  swine 
of   the   stranger — yearning  for   the 
huaka  they  eat,  whilst  no  man  liTlng 
wUl  give  to  him.     Oh,  pity  him — pity 
the  prodigal  in  lus  misery ! "  The  hot 
aealaing  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 
I  closed  my  ears  with  my  hands>  but 
the  words   had  already  reached  my 
hearty   and   it   bled   and   bled    on. 
**  Then  cometh  surely  and  speedily 
the    terrible  hour  of  retrospection^ 
bringing  with  it  pangs  and  groans  and 
pitiable  regrets — to  many,  impotent 
and  vaia  as  the   idle   summer   a!r. 
Sinking  with  Ikmine,  starving  for  a 
erust,  he  remembers  how  many  good 
and  humble  in  the  world  have  bread 
encMigh    and   to    spare,    whilst    he 
periaheswith  hunger.     And  shall  he 
perish  ?  Yea,  now  and  eternally,  with 
no  aecuser,  no  judge>  more  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  than  his  own  guilty 
ooBselenoe*''    The  roof  of  my  mouth 
was  dry  and  elammy .    I  tried  to  mois- 
ten It  with  my  hot  tongue,  and  to 
think  of  the  water  side,  and  the  fbr- 
getfolness  and  quiet  that  awaited  me 
there  i  hut  the  vision  would  not  come, 
and  the  minister's  words  were  a  flam- 
ing sword  before  my  eyes.    *^  I  have 
spoken  to  yon  of  the  impenitent,  the 
hardened^  and  the  tost.  But  the  mercy 
of  God  is  boundless  as  his  kiugdom, 
and  aB  are  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
seared  and  sIbM  conscience.     Grace 
abonBda — and    shall    snatch    some 
even  firem  the  jaws  of  the  fatal  eidf. 
Hark  I  What  moving  tones  are  those 
wbieh  fiill  upon  yonr  ear  ?  Whose  re- 
mierseftil  tears  make  soft  the  earth*$ 
hard  pillow,  and  meh  the  contama- 
doQS  heart  ?    It  is  the  prodigal — and 
ic  ia  theelank  of  fetters  that  you  hear 
falling  firem  Ids  soul,  and  setting  it  at 
liberty.    He  wiU  arise  and  go  to  hi» 


father,  and  will  say—'  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
thee,  and  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son.'  Oh !  happy  son — 
infinitely  happy  father!— moved  to 
compassion — with  the  fount  of  natural 
aifeetion  flowing  unrestrained  '^re- 
ceive him  with  thy  open  arms,  take 
him  to  thy  bosom,  and  consecrate  re- 
peniance  with  thy  kisses.  Thy  son 
was  dead,  oTid  is  alive  again ;  he  teas 
lost,  and  is  found — eat  and  be  merry ^ 
Are  there  none  here  this  night  car- 
rying in  their  guilty  breasts  a  load  of 
sin  that  will  not  bear  the  light  ? 
What  machinations,  what  secret  plots, 
what  ofifences  against  thyself,  thy 
neighbour,  and  thy  God,  are  rankling 
even  as  I  speak  ?  How  long  shall  im- 
penitence prevail -^  when  will  you 
seek  forgiveness  from  the  Father? 
Awake,  thou  that  sleepest — awake,  ere 
the  last  sleep  of  all  overtakes  thee, 
from  which  it  were  bliss  unspeakable, 
and  better,  never  to  arouse  again  than 
rise  unsanctlfled.  Look  there  I — Be- 
held the  usurer  depositing  his  trea- 
sure at  the  golden  snrine — ^prodigal  of 
the  love  he  owes  to  God,  and  shower- 
ing it  into  the  lap  of  Mammon  ;  and 
there  again — ^the  adulterer  and  the 
drunkard,  with  no  loftier  aim  than  the 
gratification  of  the  animal  craving— 
no  higher  love  than  the  love  of  their 
own  ignoble  dust — meanest — most  sel- 
fish—  least  generous  of  prodigals! 
And  oh,  look  here ! — ^follow  me  with 
your  eyes,  and  mark  yon  trembling 
wretch — sure  of  pardon,  and  yet  too 
cowardly  to  ask  it — lovlna^death 
rather  than  life^-sin  better  than  vir- 
tue— Satan  In  preference  to  God. 
Shall  I  read  his  thoughts?  Come 
forth,  thou  that  shunnest  the  day,  and 
courtest  the  dark  night  for  thy  ft)ul 
purposes  t  Weak  and  helpless  man, 
stand  forth!  Dost  thou  love  darkness 
aod  the  grave  so  well  that  thou  wilt 
barter  heaven  for  them,  and  with  one^ 
timorous  act  renounce  for  ever  thy  in- 
heritance? I  tell  you,  though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow,  though  they  he  red 
as  crimson  they  shiul  be  as  wool. 
There  Is  no  guJIt  that  mercy  cannot 
reach — no  crime  that  repentance  can- 
not wash  away — no  state  which  the 
grace  of  heaven  canif  ot  remedy.  Fear 
not,  poor  child,  to  throw  yourself  upon 
the  willing  clemency  of  your  Father  f 
Fear  nothing  but  the  desperate  sug 
%eiii^<omA  of  tne  Arch-  Enemy  of  man  r* 
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The  eye  of  the  preacher  was  upon 
mc ;    I   felt  it  passing  through   mjr 
frame — curdliog  my  blood — startling 
my  spirit.     I  had  do  power  to  keep 
back.    I  could  not  withhold  my  own 
excited  gaze.  It  was  drawn — dragged 
from  me — by  a  sorcery  that  it  were  to 
DO  purpose  to  oppose.  Gradually,  and 
blushing  to  the  torehead,  I  raised  my 
eye  upward;  and  there,  like  a  bright 
star,  shone  full  and  most  benignantly 
upon  me  the  blue  and  lustrous  orb.   I 
had  no  longer  a  sense  of  shame.    It 
had  passed  away  like  a  vapour  be- 
ueath  the  holy  light  The  hand  of  the 
minister    was   extended — the    finger 
pointed  to  me.     I  listened  with  trans- 
fixed attention.      ''I  am  here  this 
night,"  said  he,  **  with  authority  and 
with  the  means  to  save  you  from  per- 
dition—you, sinner — you  who  would 
court  destruction,  and  with  your  own 
hand  seal  your  eternal  fate.     Believe 
not  thai  a  violent  death  shall  put  an 
end  to  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
violent  life.  Madman,  it  renders  them 
more  terrible,  more  painfully  acute. 
The  woes  of  him  have  not  begun  who 
seeks  to  end  them  in  a  self- dug  grave. 
The  bitterest  tears  of  earth  are  honey- 
drops  compared  with  those  he  sheds 
beyond  it.   Take  courage.   Repents 
and  be  a  man  worthy  your  immortal 
destiny  and  future  glory.    Flee  from 
the  Tempter.  I  warn  you  that  even  now, 
this  very  night,  this  very  hour,  this 
very  moment,  for  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind, for  the  poorest  of  self-condemned 
and  trembling  sinners,  there  is  hope— > 
there  is  joy — there  is  pardon,  if  he 
will  seek  it  with  a  contrite  spirit  from 
the  Father  of  men  and  King  of  kings. 
'  l^he  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
O  God,  thou  tciit  not  despise*^     I  tell 
you  this  not  without  authority,  I  speak 
with  the  voice  of  my  Master.     Before 
me  are  my  credentials.     Scorn  them 
and  be  lost — believe  and  be  saved.** 
He  ceased,  or,  if  he  continued,  I  heard 
no  more.     I  shook  with  wonder  and 
alarm.     I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  miracle — the  more 
convinced  of  it,  as  I  attempted  to  col- 
lect the  various  circumstances  which, 
growing  one  upon  another,  had  gra- 
dually brought  me  into  my  present 
situation.     "  Here,*'  thought  I,  "  is 
the  hand  doomed  to  pluck  me  from 
the  consuming  fire — the  hand  that  has 
been  fore-ordained  from  all  eternity  for 
that  benevolent  and  gracious  object** 


I  could  not  be  deceived.    The  sermon 
had  been  preached  for  me»     It  met 
my  case.     The  preacher's  eye  singled 
me  from  the  innumerable  congrega- 
tion; and  at  me — to  my  very  heart, 
he    aimed    his    barbed    weapons^ 
wounding    me — lacerating    me-*but 
striking  only  to  save.     The  heavy 
sweat  poured  down  my  cheeks,  and  I 
smiled — half  conscious  of  my  doings- 
most  gratefully  upon    the    minister. 
He  marked  me  with  close  attention, 
or   I  grossly  erred.     I  clasped   my 
hands — and  internally  thanked  God, 
my  eyes  dropping  the  while  tears  of 
extreme   rejoicing,  for  the    peculiar 
love  which  he  evinced  towards  me. 
^  Yes,  yes  T*   I  exclaimed,  «  I  will 
repent — 1  will  throw  myself  before  my 
Father;  I  will  not  destroy  myself^  but 
I  will  snatch  my  soul  from  bell."     A 
new  song  of  thanksgiving,  the  laal 
hymn  of  the  service,  sung  with  new 
fire  and  louder  acclamation,  divertjed 
for  a  moment    the    current  of    mj 
thoughts— but  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
that  had  been  kindled.     A  strange 
placed  a  book  in  my  hand.    I  joined 
in  the  inspiriting  anthem,  and  with  a 
louder  voice,  and  stronger  emphasis 
than  any  other,   I  invoked  celestial 
pardon— for  pardon  and  repentaooe 
were  the  subject  of  the  song.     The 
ceremony  was  concluded.    The   as- 
sembly dissolved,  as  it  had  come  to* 
gether — in    crowds.     The    mioiater 
prayed  in  silence,  amidst  the  tumoU 
of  the  breakiog-up.      I  gazed  apon 
him,  and  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the 
fast-approaching  minute  that  would 
move  him  from  my  sight.     My  soul 
clung  to  him  as  the  anchor  clin^eth 
to  the  ground.     He  was,  indeed,  a 
friend  newly  found,  and  worth  a  world 
to  me.     I  needed  his  presence  for  my 
support,  and  without  him  I  feared  to 
meet  again  with  horrible  snggestioiia, 
and  the  destroying  eyes  of  the  Teoap* 
ter,  which  I  could  feel  gUring  at   my 
back.     The  chapel  was  empty— ewery 
individual  had  left  it     Still  with  en- 
twined  hands  I  stood,  eagerly  looking^ 
at  the  preacher.     Slowly  he  desceuded 
from  the  pulpit,  and  not  observing  mey 
passed  into  the  vestry.    Instigate!  by 
an  impulse  that  defied  resisunee,  I 
followed  bim  immediately.     He  wram 
alone-^and  he  turned  his  mild  counte- 
nance feelingly  upon  me.    I  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and,  falling  upon  my 
knees,  implored  him  to  make  good  hie 
word,  and  to  reconcile  me  to  my  6od« 
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Diego  LEoy.— Thb  Hussars  de  la  Princesa. 


The  first  time  I  saw  General  Leon, 
was  in  a  box  at  the  Burgos  Theatre. 
He  was  then  colonel  commandiDg  the 
Prlncesa  Hussars,  his  name  as.  yet 
little  known  otherwise  than  as  a  dash- 
ing cavalry  officer,  but  his  floe  person 
and  soldierly  appearance  struck  me 
forcibly.  He  was  in  the  gorgeous 
full-dress  of  his  corps,  which  became 
him  admirably;  his  left  breast  was 
adorned  with  the  ribands  and  crosses 
of  several  orders,  and  amongst  them 
dangled  a  miniature  model  of  the  gold- 
headed  cane,  which  is  the  sign  of  tield- 
officers*  rank  in  Spain.  Leon  was  the 
Murat  of  the  Spanish  army — the 
same  love  of  display  and  military 
finery,  the  same  headlong  courage, 
and  the  same  good  fortune  and  ad- 
dress in  getting  out  of  scrapes  into 
which  his  temerity  would  now  and 
then  carry  him.  I  heard,  but  cannot 
vouch  for  its  authenticity,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
entered  the  service.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Carlist  war,  his 
father,  who  was  a  very  large  landed 
proprietor,  and  strenuous  liberal  in 
politics,  raised  a  troop  of  cavalry  on 
his  estates,  mounted  and  equipped  it 
at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  it  up  to 
Jkladrid  in  charge  cmT  his  son,  who,  on 
arriving  at  the  capital,  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  command. 

He  soon  made  himself  remarked  by 
bis  courage  and  natural  military  ta- 
lents, and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  The  Princesa  Hussars,  of 
which  he  then  took  command,  now 
known  as  the  hussars  of  Luchana, 
were  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  by  drafts  from  varions  cavalry 
regiments,  whose  colonels,  as  may  be 
supposed,  took  care  not  to  send  away 
their  best  men.  The  consequence 
was,  that  this  regiment  had  in  it  more 
mauvais  sujets  than  perhaps  any  other 
in  the  army,  and  moreover,  gained  it- 
self a  reputation  of  cowardice  by  its 
conduct  on  one  or  two.  occasions. 
Leon  soon  accomplished  a  reform;  and 
as  the  hussars  were  mostly  fine  men 
and  the  horses  good,  he  had  not  been 
colonel  a  year,,  before  they  ranked 
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with  the  very  best,  as  they  had  before 
been  some  of  the  worst,  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry.  The  uniform  was  very  showy, 
although,  perhaps,  not  the  best  in  the 
world  for  service  and  bivouacs.  The 
overalls  light-blue,  jncket  yellow,  and 
pelisse  a  milk-white,  braided  with 
black  and  gold.  The  headdress, 
though  not  strictly  hussar,  was  a  very 
judicious  one — alight  shako,  of  smaller 
circumference  at  the  top  than  round 
the  head,  with  a  blue  and  nhite  plume. 
In  their  undress,  the  men,  owing  to 
their  yellow  jackets,  had  rather  a 
quarantine  or  canary-bird  look,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  elegant  than 
the  tout'cnsemble  when  on  parade. 
Like  all  the  light  cavalry  regiments 
during  the  late  war,  they  carried 
lances,  and  Leon  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  having  their  decorations  em- 
broidered on  their  lance-flags. 

When  Leon  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division,  the  hussars 
were  attached  to  £spartero*s  corps 
(farmSe,  and  with  him  did  not  lack  op- 
portunities  of  distinction.  It  was  with 
a  handful  of  this  regiment  and  a  few 
English  lancers,  that  Espartero  cap- 
tured nearly  three  thousand  men  of 
Count  Negri's  division.  He  came  up 
with  them  in  the  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, on  a  piece  of  table-land  in  the 
mountains  of  Soria ;  and  the  Carlists, 
worn  out  by  forced  marches,  and 
thinking  the.  whole  Christine  army 
was  upon  them,  threw  down  their 
arms  without  firing  a  shot.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  the  main 
body  came  up — for  Espartero  had  rid- 
den forward  and  effected  the  capture 
with  his  escort — and  for  two  hours  a 
couple  of  hundred  cavalry  had  to  keep 
at  least  twelve  times  as  many  prison- 
ers. In  the  action  before  Penacer- 
rada  in  1838,  the  hussars  made  a 
brilliant  charge.  Several  skirmishes 
had  occurred  on  the  two  days  pre- 
ceding the  general  action,  and  the 
conduct  of  one  or  two  of  the  squad- 
rons had  not  been  very  good — that 
which  was  considered  the  crack 
squadron  had  fairly  run  from  the 
enemy,  leaving  their  eommander« 
Colonel    Gurrea,    (now    Espartero's 
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secretary,)  with  scarcely  a  dozen  men 
and  officers*  to  meet  tlie  Carlist  ea- 
valry  who  were  coming  up.  Gurrea^ 
a  most  gallant  fellow,  brought  up  in 
England,  and  a  good  deal  of  an 
Englishman  in  some  respects,  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  on  seeing  the 
conduct  of  his  meo,  and  cursing  them 
for  cowards,  spurred  forward  to  meet 
a  certain  death.  Fortunately  another 
squadron  charged  down,  and  brought 
him  off.  On  the  day  of  the  decisive 
action,  however,  the  hussars  redeemed 
their  character.  A  brigade  of  cavalry, 
of  which  they  formed  the  principal 
part,  received  orders  to  charge  the 
enomy*s  centre,  which  had  already 
sustained  some  loss,  but  was  strongly 

J  posted  with  some  uneven  ground  and 
ow  mud  parapets  in  front  of  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  the  cavalry  being 
on  the  flanks.  The  Ghristinos  charged 
lip  in  beautiful  style,  but  the  enemy 
reserved  their  fire  until  they  came 
within  a  very  short  distance,  and  then 
welcomed  them  with  such  a  deadly 
volley  from  their  field-pieces  and 
musketry,  that  the  line  of  cavalry  was 
oheeked  for  an  instant  as  suddenly 
as  though  an  iron  wall  had  been  raised 
up  before  it.  More  than  one  look 
was  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  more 
than  one  hand  gave  a  half  turn  to  the 
bridle-rein.  At  that  moment  E^par- 
tero  came  up,  and  at  a  glance  saw  that 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  at  stake.  *'  Ho 
drew  a  deep  breath,"  said  an  oflicer 
who  was  present,  and  who  afterwards 
described  the  scene  to  me,  **  and  then 
*  A  eilos  I  La  gloria  es  la  nuestra  I  * 
shouted  he,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard 
above  the  infernal  din  of  the  fight. 
Waving  his  sabre,  and  driving  the 
rowels  into  the  sides  of  bis  splendid 
English  charger,  he  dashed  forward 
the  very  first  man.  '  Viva  Espartero  r 
shouted  the  Ghristinos,  and  the  next 
moment  the  Carlist  infantry  was 
broken  and  ridden  over,  thegnnstaken, 
and  we  scampering  over  the  oonotry, 
and  cutting  the  cavalry  to  pieces.*' 
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This  action,  although  apparently 
not  more  important  than  fifty  others 
lost  and  won  during  the  war,  had  in- 
directly a  great  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  Spain;  for,  in  consequence . of  it, 
the  Carlist  general-in- chief,  whose 
name  I  now  forget,  left  the  command, 
and  the  man  sent  for  to  replace  him 
was  Rafael  Maroto,  by  whose  sub- 
sequent treachery,  (for,  although 
greatly  palliated  by  circumstances, 
treachery  it  must  be  called,)  an 
end  was  put  to  a  war  which  might 
otherwise  have  raged  to  the  present 
time. 

When  Espartero  went  up  to  Madrid 
from  Valencia  in. September  1840,  be 
was  for  a  part  of  the  way  escorted 
only  by  eight  or  ten  dragoons.  Leoo 
was  then  in  command  of  a  portion  of 
the  army  which  had  not  yet  witbdrdwn 
its  allegiance  from  Christina.  A 
partizan  commanding  a  strong  body 
of  guerillas,  and  who  also  held  out 
for  the  Queen,  mother,  placed  an  as^ 
buscade  in  a  mountainous  part  of  the 
road,  with  the  intention  of  ridding  the 
country  of  a  man  whom  the  Cbri8ti« 
nos  began  to  look  upon  as  a  traitor. 
Leon  beard  of  this  just  in  timetosend 
an  express  forbiiiding  the  guerilla 
to  interrupt  E^artero*s  journey.  If 
Espartero  was  afterwards  informed  of 
this  circumstance — and  I  have  been 
assured  that  he  was  so-«it  must  liave 
cost  him  no  small  struggle,  a  year 
later,  to  sign  the  death,  warrant  of  a 
man  who  had  behaved  so  generously 
towards  him.  But  some  great  ei- 
ample  was  necessary  to  strike  terror 
into  the  numerous  disaffected.  With 
his  well  won  decorations  glittering  oa 
his  breast*  with  front  as  uofiincbiDg, 
and  voice  as  firm,  as  when  commanding 
a  charge  against  the  enemy,  Leoo 
gave  the  fatal  word,  and  the  next  instant 
was  as  dust  of  the  earth.  So  died,  a 
victim  to  bis  mistaken  loyalty,  the 
brave  and  chivalrous  Count  of  Belas- 
coatn. 


A  DoBt* 


Spaniards  generally  have  a  strong, 
and  not  unmitNral,  dislike  to  see  either 
military  or  dvil  employments  in  their 
country  filled  by  foreigners,  and  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  foreign  officer  in  any  of 
their  regiments.  Sometimes,  however, 
one  meets  with  them— generally  Poles. 
On  one  occasion,  during  my  rambles^ 


I  fell  in  with  a  battalion,  qnartered 
in  an  insignificant  Aetorian  village*  hi 
whieh  were  two  Ibreigner^  a  French- 
man and  a  Pole.  The  former,  whose 
baptismal  name  was  Victor,  was  s  fine 
handsome  young  fellow,  well  edneat- 
ed,  and  even  accomplished*  whom  a 
love  of  adventure  had  bdnced  to  enter 
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t  he  Spanuh  8er?ice.  His  greatest  fault 
was  one  not  uncommon  among  youn^ 
French  military  men — a  headlong', 
random  way  of  talking,  especially 
when  stigbtlv  excited  by  wine,  or 
otherwise,  which  frequently  caused 
him  to  wound  the  feelings,  or  give 
unintentional,  but  not  the  less  real, 
offence  to  his  friends  and  comrades.  If 
remonstrated  with  on  the  subject  when 
in  cool  blood,  he  admitted  the  failing, 
which  he  would  again,  however,  fall 
into,  the  very  same  day  perhaps,  when 
heated  by  conversation  or  irritated  by 
the  least  contradiction.  Cyrzinski, 
the  Pole,  was  of  a  widely  different 
character.  He  was  the  beau- ideal 
of  a  veteran  soldier,  to  which  name* 
although  little  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  five- and- twenty  years*  service 
gave  him  a  fair  title.  Tall  and  power- 
ful in  frame,  inured  to  fatigues,  and 
skilled  in  all  military  exercises,  he 
was  not  less  terrible  in  the  field  than 
gentle  and  amiable  in  quarters.  He 
was  the  best-hearted  creature  I  ever 
saw,  and,  although  with  nothing  be- 
eside  his  pay  to  live  upon,  was  ever 
ready  to  share  his  last  dollar  with  a 
comrade.  By  disposition  somewhat 
taciturn,  he  would  sit  for  hours,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hand  and  a  large 
German  pipe  in  his  mouth,  listening 
to  the  conversation,  but  rarely  taking 
part  in  it.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  vigour,  and  although  the  shako  had 
worn  away  the  hair  from  his  temples 
and  forehead,  it  still  curled  thick  and 
short  on  the  top  and  back  of  his  head, 
while  a  strong  and  very  light- coloured 
mustache  contrasted  with  the  dark 
hue  to  which  his  fine  face  had  been 
tanned  by  the  suns  and  rains  of  twenty 
campaigns.  The  strangest  thing  about 
him  was  his  dialect.  It  was  a  mixture 
of  some  half-dozen  languages,  picked 
lip  in  the  various  services  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  no  one  of 
which,  except  his  own,  could  he  speak 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Some- 
how, however,  he  made  himself  under* 
stood  ;  and,  as  nothing  ever  offended 
him,  it  was  often  a  source  of  great 
amusement  to  his  comrades  to  laugh 
at  old  Cyrzinskrs  polyglot  idioms. 

I  was  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
officers  of  the  battalion,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  village,  to  repose  from  the  fatigues 
of  a  week's  travelling  on  a  Spanish 
saddle  and  over  detestable  roads.  I 
soon  got  acquainted  with  Cyrzinski ; 
we  discovered  that  we  had  some  mu- 
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tual  friends  in  another  country,  and 
an  intimacy  rapidly  ensued.  Although 
the  village  in  which  the  battalion  was 
quartered  was  a  mere  collection  of 
cottages,  and  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend  it  save  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  I  found  my  time 
pass  so  agreeably,  that  I  allowed  seve- 
ral days  to  elapse  without  thinking  of 
departure.  The  mornings  were  spent 
in  riding,  walking,  and  lounging,  with 
an  occasional  bout  at  the  foils,  or 
touch  at  pistol- shooting  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  Cyrzinski,  Victor  the  French- 
man, two  or  three  Spanish  officers, 
and  myself,  used  generally  to  meet  at 
the  quarters  of  one  or  other  of  the 
party,  for  the  sake  of  conversation, 
and  the  discussion  of  a  bowl  of  mulled* 
wine. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  evening  aAcr 
my  arrival  at  the  village,  and  we  were 
assembled  in  the  room  of  Don  Julian 

N ,  an  officer  whom  1  had  formerly 

known  at  M ,     For  three  or  four 

days  past,  troops  had  been  daily  ar- 
riving from  different  quarters  in  our 
rear,  and  occupying  a  strong  position, 
of  which  the  village  was  the  central 
and  most  advanced  point  Several 
thousand  men  were  assembled  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlets,  or  bivouacking 
in  the  fields;  while  to  our  front  a 
strong  Carlist  force  had  established 
their  pickets  within  little  more  than 
musket-shot  of  ours.  Nothing  was 
expected  for  tho  following  day,  as 
both  sides  were  waiting  further  rein- 
forcements, but  an  action  was  decid- 
edly looked  for  the  day  after  the  mor- 
row. 

We  were  seated,  six  in  number, 
round  a  ponderous  old  table  of  black, 
worm-eaten  oak,  on  which  were  placed 
a  large  bowl  of  coarse,  yellowish 
earthenware,  emitting  a  roost  fragrant 
vapour  of  spiced  wine,  glasses  in  if  um- 
ber sufiicient,  but  no  two  of  them  of 
the  same  form  or  size,  and  a  bundle 
of  excellent  cigars.  The  conversation 
ran,  as  may  be  supposed,  chiefly  on 
the  movements  of  troops,  and  proba- 
bilities of  an  approaching  engagement* 
The  first  bowl  was  finished  and  an- 
other brought  in,  before  a  deviation 
was  made  from  this  topic,  by  one  of  . 
the  party  relating  aii  incident  that  had 
occurred  that  morning. 

An  ofiScer  had  ridden  out  from  the 
Carlist  lines,  mounted  on  a  superb 
Andalusian  charger,  and  amused  him- 
self by  cantering  to  and  fro— ^ not 
advancing,  however,  beyond  his  own 
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pickets.     Suddenly  the  horse  started     accustomed  to  yield  to  Victor's  impe- 


at  some  object  on  the  g^round,  gave  a 
rear  and  a  plunge  that  nearly  unseated 
his  rider,  and  then  throwing  up  his 
head  in  the  most  approved  style  of 


tuous  character,  and  they  left  the  room 
together.  We  shouted  after  them  to 
come  back,  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  our  call ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  a 


star-gazing,  started  off  at  a  furious    joke  of  Victor's,  and  that  be  bad  gone 


rate  in  the  direction  of  the  Christino 
eamp.  The  officer  tried  hard  to  pull 
him  in,  bnt  he  was  riding  with  a  single- 
reined  bridle,  and,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  the  leather  broke.  The  horse 
went  on  at  the  same  mad  pace,  his 
rider  keeping  his  seat  but  unable  to 
control  him,  until  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Christino  picket,  when  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  sentries  brought 
the  unlucky  officer  to  the  ground. 
The  horse  instantly  stopped,  and  stood 
motionless  and  crestfallen  by  his  mas- 
ter, as  though  conscious  of  and  repent- 
ing the  harm  he  had  done.  Some 
men  went  out  from  the  picket  to  bring 
in  the  animal,  and  finding  the  officer 
quite  dead,  a  shallow  grave  was  dog, 
and  he  was  buried  where  he  had  fal- 
len. 

<«  The  burial  was  not  long  doing," 
said  one  of  the  Spanish  officers,  a 
young  man,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Victor's.  **  The  grave  was  scarce 
three  feet  deep,  and  coffins  being,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  they  just 
laid  him  in  the  ground  in  his  shirt,  as 
though  he  had  been  going  to  bed." 

"  And  that  was  too  much,"  cried 
Victor,  <<when  linen  is  so  scarce 
amongst  our  poor  fellows.  It  would 
be  a  praiseworthy  act  to  dig  the  body 
up  and  strip  it." 

**  Nonpas,*  said  Cyrzinski,  gravely, 
"  von  bad  ting  deranger  los  mnertos 
—.fa  parte  maiheury 

**  Oh,  does  it !  Monsieur  Cyrzin- 
ski," said  the  Frenchman,  who  had 
spoken  merely  in  jest,  but  was  roused 
by  the  slight  appearance  of  opposition. 
**  Eh  bien  /  le  diable  m^emporie,  if  I 
don't  do  it  then ;  and,  what's  more,  I'll 
wear  the  Carlist  rascal's  shirt  the  next 
time  we  go  into  action.  What  say 
yon  to  that,  num  Polonaii  f" 

Cyrzinski  shook  his  head,  but  made 
no  reply.  The  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  drinking  pretty  fi-eely,  but  was 
by  no  means  dmnk,  now  filled  a  large 
tumbler  with  wine,  and  took  it  off  at 
a  draught 

**  Come  along,  Luis,"  said  he  to  his 
friend,  "  I  want  you  to  help  me,  or  I 
shall  be  all  night  digging  up  the  car- 
rion." 

The  young  Spaniard  hesitated,  and 
did  not  seem  half  to  like  it  $  bnt  he  was 


off  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  quarters 
of  some  other  of  his  comrades,  we 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  The 
conversation  took  a  new  turn.  Cyr- 
zinski laid  aside  his  pipe,  and,  becom- 
ing unusually  communicative,  told  us 
one  or  two  strange  wild  stories  of  the 
fate  of  persons  who  had  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  dead.  In  bis  native 
province,  he  said,  there  was  a  strongs 
belief,  that  the  man  who  dug  up  a  body 
always  met  an  untimely  death;  and 
that  unless  he  made  expiation  by 
masses  and  penance,  he  never  lived  to 
see  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  sacrilegious  act  had  been 
committed.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  Cyrzinski  himself  was  not  abo- 
gether  exempt  from  a  belief  in  these 
superstitions. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  aince 
Victor's  departure,  when  there  waa  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  house-door;  and 
a  moment  after  the  Frenchman  borst 
into  the  room,  followed  by  his  com- 
rade, and  laughing  in  a  tone  of  bois- 
terous, but,  it  appeared  to  me,  some- 
what forced  gayety. 

««  We  have  got  it,"  cried  he,  *•  after 
being  nearly  shot  by  our  own  sentries, 
who  took  us  for  Carlist  foragers,  I 
believe." 

"  Take  that  bird  of  ill  omen," 
continued  Victor,  who,  probably  from 
the  effect  of  the  cool  air,  seemed  more 
intoxicated  than  when  he  left  the  room; 
and  he  threw  a  small  bundle  at  Cyr- 
zinski. The  latter,  not  thinking-  what 
it  might  be,  by  a  natural  moTemoit 
held  out  his  han^,  and  caught  it.  As 
he  did  so,  the  bundle  unrolled  itself, 
and  a  shirt  of  beautifully  fine  linoi, 
but  stained  with  blood  and  earth, 
dangled  from  the  hand  of  the  Pole, 
who  immediately  let  it  drop. 

**  C*est  une  bien  mauvaise  phtu 
sanierie,  JHonsieur  Victor,**  said  Cyr- 
zinski, and  I  could  perceive  the  ali|tlit- 
eat  possible  sparkle  of  anger  in  his  fine 
clear  blue  eye. 

*'  Comment/  une  mauveuse  ptai* 
eanterief"  cried  Victor,  who  had  jost 
drank  off  a  bumper,  to  counteract,  as 
he  said,  the  effect  of  the  night-danpts. 
**  Vou8  trouvezj  done,  mauvais  totri  ee 
quejefais  ce  eoir.  You  seem  to  think 
that  you  are  to  be  a  lawgiver  amongst 
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osj  and  that  we  are  only  to  do  what 
▼on  approve  of.  Is  not  that  the  case^ 
Master  Cyrzlnski  ?" 

To  thia  accoaationy  than  which  there 
could  not  have  heen  a  more  unfounded 
ooe>  the  Pole  made  no  answer^  but 
continued  puffiog  at  his  pipe.  I  ob- 
served that  the  whiffs  of  smoke  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  greater  rapidity 
than  usual;  but  his  features  betrayed 
no  emotioDy-  althoug^h  the  builying 
tone*  rather  than  the  words,  of  the 
Frenchman  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  gailiug  to  him. 

'*  RepondS'tnoi,  done !  **  shouted  Vic- 
torj  who  had  just  drank  enough  to 
be  very  quarrelsome,  and  who  was 
donbly  incensed  by  thu  calm  coolness 
of  Cyrzinski.     "  Answer  me^  or  by 

G I  will  throw  my  glass  in  your 

facel** 

Victor  was  standing  opposite  the 
Pole  with  a  half-empty  tumbler  in  his 
hand ;  and  whether  it  was  done  inten« 
tionally,  or  whether^  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  anger,  he  involuntarily  suited 
the  action  to  the  word*  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  as  he  spoke,  the  glass  flew  across 
the  table,  and  smashed  against  the 
opposite  wall— Cyrzinski  receiving 
part  of  the  contents  in  his  face. 

I  never  saw  any  thing  more  truly 
dignified  than  the  Pole's  look  and 
manner  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
wiping  the  wine-stains  from  his  sun- 
burned face  and  mustaches,  addressed 
Victor,  who  still  continued  standing 
opposite  to  him«  with  the  dogged  look 
of  a  man  who  has  done  something  to 
be  ashamed  of*  but  has  too  much  false 
pride  to  acknowledge  his  fault. 

**  Mon  cheTf*  said  Cyrzinski,  in 
better  French  than  I  had  usually  heard 
him  speak,  *'  you  have  done  a  very 
foolish  thing ;  you  have  insulted,  with- 
out reason,  a  man  who  was  a  soldier 
before  you  were  bom.  I  have  the 
scars  of  nine  wounds  on  my  body^  and 
I  do  not  fear  being  taken  for  a  coward. 
Say  that  you  are  sorry  for  what  you 
have  done — ^there  is  no  degradation  in 
doing  so— and  let  the  thing  drop.  These 
gentlemen  are  our  friends — they  will 
be  silent  on  the  subject  for  your  sake ; 
for  myself  I  care  not— Cyrzinski  is 
known  to  be  no  poltron." 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in 
the  Frenchman's  breast  between  good 
feeling  and  false  pride.  Unfortunately* 
the  latter  prevailed. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  willing- 
ness to  receive  apologies,"  replied  he, 
with  a  sneer;   <<  but  I  do  pot  feel 
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equally  disposed  to  make  them.**  And> 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the  room. 
This  unpleasant  incident  broke  up  the 
party,  and  we  all  retired  to  our  quar- 
ters except  Cyrzinski,  who  remained 
alone  with  Don  Julian  N . 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
the  troops  were  turned  out  in  case  of 
an  attack ;  but  none  occurring,  after 
being  under  arms  a  couple  of  hours, 
they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
quarters.  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  village  posada,  when 
Cyrzinski  and  our  host  of  the  previous 
evening,  passed  by,  the  latter  with  his 
cloak  on.  He  beckoned  me  to  come 
down,  which  I  did,  and  joined  them. 

*'  This  is  a  bad  business,"  said  Don 
Julian,  showing  me  that  he  bad  a  case 
of  pistols  under  his  capa.  **  Cyrzin- 
ski  and  Victor  are  going  to  fight ;  nor 
do  I  see  how  it  can  be  helped,  for 
Victor  has  again  refused  to  make  the 
smallest  apology.  You  know,  proba- 
bly, that  our  military  law  is  severe 
against  duelling,  and  this  afi^air  may 
cost  us  all  our  commissions,  and  the 
more  so  as  occurring  in  front  of  the 
enemy.  Walk  down  with  us,  if  you 
have  no  objection.  No  harm  can  ac- 
crue to  you  for  so  doing,  and  your 
evidence  may  be  good  for  some  of  us 
hereafter,  if  it  comes  to  a  court-mar- 
tial." 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  were  on  the 
ground  selected  for  the  duel,  which 
was  a  small  Indian-corn  field  in  front 
of  the  village,  and  about  equidistant 
from  two  of  the  Christine  pickets* 
but  screened  from  view  by  being  in  a 
sort  of  hollow,  shut  in  on  either  side, 
and  also  to  the  rear  bv  high  land  and 
plantations  of  young  forest  trees.  It 
was  inconveniently  near  the  canton- 
ments and  pickets ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  adjacent  country  being  covered 
with  troops,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  gone  leagues  to  get  a 
better  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
the  most  secluded  spot  that  could  be 
found.  On  the  side  looking  towards 
the  Carlist  camp,  the  country  sloped 
gently  downwards  for  some  three  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  again  began  to 
rise  for  about  the  same  distance,  or 
rather  more,  till  it  terminated  in  a 
ridge  or  crest  upon  which  the  Carlists 
had  their  position.  One  of  the  loose 
stone  walls  commonly  used  in  Spain 
to  divide  farms  and  estates,  ran  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  field  from  which 
the  maize  had  been  recently  cut. 
Beyond  this,  the  ground  was  uneven. 
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intersected  by  hedges,  and  sprinkled 
with  apple-trees. 

Victor  and  his  second,  the  same 
young  Spaniard  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  expedition  of  the  pre- 
ceding nighty  reacoed  the  field  as  we 
did.  After  another  vain  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Don  Julian  to  extract  an 
apology  from  the  French  man,  fifteen 
paces  were  measured,  and  the  men 
placed.  As  the  seconds  handed  the 
pistols  to  their  principals,  a  scattering 
fire  of  muskets  was  openedt  which  to 
me  appeared  very  near.  I  made  a 
few  steps  towards  the  higher  part  of    followed.  The  blood  w^s  flowing  from 


a  pause  of  a  second  between  the 
words. 

At  the  uno,  the  pistols  were  rvsed ; 
at  the  dos  they  fired.  Cyrzinski's  6ojt- 
net  de  police  leW  off  his  head  with  a 
bullet  through  it.  His  pistol,  the 
charge  of  which  had  probably  not 
been  well  rammed  down,  flashed  in 
the  pan. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  and 
to  the  surprize  of  all  present,  Victor 
turned  half  round  and  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.  The  two  seconds  and 
Cyrzlnski  hurried  up  to  him,  and  I 


the  field,  and  saw  the  grey  coats  and 
blue  caps  of  some  Carlist  skirmishers 
advancing  up  towards  our  lines.  Ju- 
lian, who  was  to  give  the  signal,  seem- 
ed to  hesitate.  There  was  something 
strange  in  fighting  a  duel  almost  un- 
der fire  of  the  enemy. 

**  AUoru  I  '*  cried  Victor,  stamping 
his  foot  impatiently  ;  '*dansun  instant 
ce  cerafini,^* 

"  Una  I — Do9  /"  cried  Julian,  with 


the  back  of  his  head.  A  stray  bullet 
from  the  Carllsts,  who  were  skirmish- 
ing with  our  pickets,  had  glanced 
over  the  wall,  which  ran  a  few  yards 
in  his  rear,  and  given  him  a  fatal 
wound.  The  last  words  he  had  utter- 
ed, "  Dans  un  instant  ce  sera  Jini," 
m^ht  have  been  spoken  in  a  prophe- 
tic spirit.  Not  a  minute  bad  elapsed, 
and  ne  was  already  a  corpse. 


Plundee  and  Pillage. 


No  country  in  Europe,  perhaps  in 
the  world,  has  been  so  thoroughly  put 
to  the  sack  as  Spain  within  the  last 
five-and-thirty  years.  First  came 
Napoleon's  armies,  with  all  their  fo- 
reign hordes  of  Poles,  Mamelukes, 
Germans,  and  Italians,  preying  upon 
the  land ;  then  again,  in  1822-3,  the 
struggles  between  Royalists  and  Li- 
berals ;  and  although  the  French  allies 
of  the  former  party  met  with  too  little 
opposition  to  justify  them  in  plunder- 
ing, the  **  Army  of  the  Faith  "  had  no 
such  scruples,  and  made  main  basse 
on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  tem- 
porarily crushed  Constitutionalists. 
Finally,  came  the  Carlist  war,  which 
was  indeed  a  finishing  stfoke.  From 
foreigners,  there  might  be  some  possi- 
bility for  peaceable  citizens  to  conceal 
their  stores ;  but  when  their  own 
countrymen  were  the  robbers,  it  be- 
came very  difficult,  acquainted  as  the 
latter  were  with  the  places  of  conceal- 
ment most  in  use,  and  often  having 
accurate  information  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  booty  they  came  in  search 
of. 

As  far  as  plunder  went,  the  Carlists 
had  a  great  advantage  over  their  an- 
tagonists. When  they  made  an  in- 
road into  the  Christino  country,  there 
were  rich  cities  and  fruitful  plains  to 


reward  them;  while,  if  the  Chris- 
tinos  entered  the  Carlist  territoiy, 
they  found  rugged  mountains,  with 
here  and  there  a  paltry  village  or  a 
still  rarer  town.  The  various  free 
corps  in  the  Christino  service  were 
desperate  plunderers ;  and,  I  believe, 
would  rather  have  carried  off  chairs 
and  tables  than  have  come  away  empty- 
handed.  Faute  de  tnieuxg  I  have 
seen  them  bring  in  detachments  of 
young  pigs,  and  droves  of  those  dimi- 
nutive donkeys,  about  the  size  of  a 
mastiff,  common  in  Spain,  and  the 
use  of  which,  until  monkeys  become 
equestrians,  it  was  difficult  to  divine. 
Against  this  species  of  plunder,  bow- 
ever,  nothing  can  be  said  since  the 
system  of  razzias  has  come  into  vogue, 
and  the  armies  of  one  of  -the  greatest 
military  powers  of  Europe  reckon  up 
their  victories,  not  by  the  numbers  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  hot 
by  flocks  of  sheep  and  heads  of  homed 
cattle. 

The  rich  robes  of  the  Spanish 
priests,  formed  of  a  silk  tliick  as  ear- 
pet,  and  magnificently  embroideied  in 
gold,  silver,  and  gorgeous  colours, 
were  favourite  articles  of  spoil,  and 
found  many  purchasers  among  ama- 
teurs of  handsome  dressing-gowns. 
But  it  was  in  Gomez's  famous  ezpe- 
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didon  to  the  south  that  the  golden 
harvest  was  reaped.      I  hare  been 
assured  bj  eye-witnesses*  that  when 
the  expeditionary  colnmQ  returned  to 
the   Basque  provinces^  after  making 
the  tour  of  Spain*  and  baffling  with 
extraordinary  skill  the  pursuit  of  the 
Qaeeo's  generals,  the  private  soldiers, 
shoeless  and  shirtless*  covered  with 
rags  and  creeping  with  vermin,  might 
be  seen  lying  about  the  streets  of  the 
Biscayan  villages  gambling  for  gold 
attfos,     Gomez  himself  was  perhaps 
the  man  who  reaped  the  least  benefit 
from  all  the  plunder  that  was  taken. 
At  least  it  was  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved that  a  fbw  splendid  horses  from 
the  Andalusian  haras,   were  all  he 
gained  in  goods  and  chattels  by  his 
eelebrated  expedition.      I  saw  him 
afterwards  in  the  south  of  France,  a 
dull  heavy-looking  man,  with  no  ex- 
ternal signs  of  the  daring  and  activity 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.     A 
foreign  officer  who  had  served  under 
him  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  as 
having  amassed  during  the  expedition 
eight   hundred   ounces,  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling.     He  had  a 
sort  of  belt  and  breastplate  of  leather 
made,  which  fitted  on  under  his  clothes* 
and  in  it  he  secreted  all  the  gold  he 
met  with.     1  was  told  that*  in  this 
manner*  a  man  might  carry  as  much 
as  a  thousand  ounces  about  him  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  the  precious 
nature  of  the  burden  doubtless  mak> 
ing  it  more   supportable.      All  the 
silver  coin  that  came  in  his  way  he 
gave  to  his  servant*  who  soen  made 
up  a  large  sack  of  dollars.      The 
master  reached  the  Basque  provinces 
in  safety  with  his  treasure ;  but  the 
man*  either  worse  mounted*  or  more 
hea^y  laden*  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing a  fbrd  when  closely  pressed  by 
the  Christinos,  his  wealth  serving  as 
a  weight  to  sink  him. 

There  was  much  wanten  defece- 
nent  of  fine  buildings,  and  destruction 
of  works  of  art,  during  the  late  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of 
pictures  taken  out  of  Spain  by  some 
of  Napoleon'a  generals,  and  the  nu- 
merous others  that  have  been  bought 
by  foreign  collectors*  there  are  still 
many  admirable  painthigs  remaining 
in  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  wofiilly  defaced  by  the  brutality 
of  the  soldiery.  I  saw  some  striking 
examples  of  this.     In  one  chnrch  in 
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Biscay  were  about  a  score  of  very  fine 
pictures*  and  which,  I  was  assured*  had 
cost  large  sums  to  the  convent  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  had  met 
with  terrible  ill-usage*  whether  at  the 
hands  of  the  Carlists  or  Christinos,  I 
know  not.  Holes  had  been  cut  in 
them*  eyes  scooped  out,  and  noses 
grievously  damaged  i  some  bad  been 
used  as  targets*  and  others*  judging 
flnom  the  stains  of  wine  and  grease* 
had  been  taken  down  from  ih»  wall 
and  converted  into  tables.  One  un^ 
fbrtunate  San  Sebastian*  already  trans- 
fixed by  numerous  darts*  had  been*  in 
addition*  perforated  by  a  score  of  pis- 
tol bullets*  aimed  apparently  at  his 
head*  and  which  gave  him  a  most 
heneyeombifd  expression  of  counte- 
nance.  A  Virgin  Mary  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  grenadier  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  pair  of  cross  belts  in  white 
paint*  and  large '  mustaohes ;  not  a 
pieture,  in  short*  had  escaped  greater 
or  less  defacement.  Such  small  re- 
spect shown  to  paintings  of  sacred 
subjects  may  seem  strange  in  a  coun- 
try so  famed  for  bigotry  as  Spain  has 
l>een,  and  where  a  vHlage  of  fifty 
houses  is  rarely  without  its  ehuroh  or 
eonvent;  hot  since  Spaniards  have 
discovered  how  much  of  the  decline 
and  degradation  of  their  country  is 
attributable  to  priests  and  priestcraft, 
religion  itself  has  unfortunately  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  obloquy  incurred 
by  its  ministers*  and  the  sacred  em- 
blems that*  thy  years  baek,  would  > 
have  oomraanded  veneration  from  the 
most  desperate  Spanish  bandit*  «e 
overturned  and  spit  upon  by  the  Mck* 
less  iconoclasts  of  the  nineteenth  eeif- 
tary.  Judging  from  my  own  ebtef- 
vations,  I  should  say*  that  in  seareely 
any  Christian  country  is  religion  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  in  Spain  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  priests  have  to  answer 
for  this  evil*  lor  they  it  is  who*  ti^ 
their  political  intrigues  and  licentious 
intermeddlings  in  the  concerns  of  pri- 
vate fkmiliefl,  have  lirooght  into  dis- 
repute the  religious  inslittttiens  it  was 
their  first  dnty  to  uphold.  Tlie  evil 
will  probably  be  but  tempoftfy.  Let 
Spain  get  into  a  state  of  real  tran- 
(raillity,  with  party  fi^etings  and  pas- 
inons  hushed,  and  the  profound  natu- 
ral piety  of  the  Spanish  eharaeter  can- 
not fail  to  resume  the  ascendant*  the 
purer*  perhaps*  foi'  tile  ftory  ordeal 
Aroujrh  which  it  wDl  hate  pstosed. 
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Part  I. 


Ws  have  sometimes  heard  discus- 
noDS  on  the  manner  in  which  history 
should  be  written,  which  appeared  to 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  was  some  one  only  manner  ap* 
propriate  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition, and  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  disputants  to  fix  upon  and  esta- 
blish this  manner ;  whereas  it  appears 
to  us  that  a  subject  of  so  vast  a  range 
—almost  as  eztensiye  as  human  na- 
ture itself — not  only  admits,  but  re- 
quires every  mode  of  treatmentf  and 
that  there  is  really  no  manner  (always 
supposing  that  the  author  is  on  a  level 
with  hb  subject)  in  which  history  may 
not  be  written.  And  it  is  observable 
that,  in  our  own  times,  two  quite  op- 
posite manners,  and  both  resulting 
from  more  profound  and  more  accu- 
rate views  of  the  duty  of  an  historian, 
have  sprung  up  amongst  us.  Just  at 
the  time  when  the  critical^  sceptical^ 
dissertative  spirit  had  come  forth  in 
full  force,  and  taken  despotic  posses- 
sion, as  it  seemedy  of  the  field  of  his- 
tory, there  arose  a  class  of  writers 

resolved  to  revivify  the  narrative 

wellnigh  forgotten  in  the  controver- 
sies to  which  it  had  given  birth— to 
resuscitate  the  actors,  and  make  them 
move  and  breathe  upon  the  scene; 
and  this,  not  by  the  play  of  imagina- 
tiouj  or  by  inventing,  as  did  the  an- 
cientSf   fictitious    orations    for   their 
great  captains  or  their  great  states- 
men, but  by  dint  of  those  very  labours 
of  erudition  which  had  served  to  nou- 
rish that  more  abstruse,  and  argu- 
mentative»  and  generalizing  spirit  to 
which  they  were  bringing  the  anti- 
dote.    To  mingle  in  the  same  work 
narrative  and  dissertation  in  just  and 
agreeable  proportions,  is  an  old  and 
respectable  canon  of  criticism,  and 
by    us    shall    remain    undisturbed; 
doubtless,  when  a  perfect  history  shall 
be  written^  it  will  be  found  to  com- 
bine the  severest  erudition,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  philosophy,  with 
the  tact»  the  skill,  the  eye  of  the  artist ; 
but  in  the  meanwhUe,  and  till  this 
faultless  monster  makes  its  appear- 
ancoy  we  are  willing  to  admit  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  this  great  work  of 
aooomplishing  thehistory  of  anation- 
we  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  each  in- 


dividual writer  by  whom  some  one 
portion  of  the  great  task  has  been 
effectively  executed,  and  we  extend  a 
free  scope  for  peculiarities  of  diction 
and  of  thought. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh   JRc 
view,  speaking  of  the  History  of  tlie 
French  Revolution  by  Carlyle*   ob- 
serves that  a  perpetual  research,  in 
contemporary  chroniclers  and  pam- 
phleteers, after  the  graphic,  the  picUu 
resque,    or  the  impassioned,   has  a 
strong  tendency  to  divert  the  historian 
from  what,  after  all,  should  be  bis 
main  endeavour — namely,  to  collect, 
from  an  impartial  perusal  of  all  the 
accounts  before  him,  the  best-authen- 
ticated and  least-distorted  narrative  of 
facts.     With  such  a  bias  on  his  mind, 
the  historian  is  likely  to  regard  his 
authorities  with  favour,  in  proportion 
as  they  supply  food  to  the  imagina- 
tion; he  is  in  danger,  in  abort,  of 
sacrificing  truth  to  effect;    he  may 
possibly  partake  something  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  dramatist,  who  considers 
himself  quite  fortunate,  and  in  the 
high-road  of  history,  if  he  finds  ati^ 
authority  for  that  more  captivatiog 
version  of  the  story  which   he  has 
adopted.      To    this   observation  we 
should  attach  all  the  weight  which 
the  author  himself  would  assign  to  it, 
if  we  required  or  expected  that  the 
history  of  a  country,  or  even  of  an 
age,  should  be  given  to  us  completely 
and  sufliciently   by  any  one  writer. 
But  this  we  think  almost  impossible. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  different  senti- 
mento,  religious  and  political,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  animate  those  who 
betake  themselves  to  historical  labours, 
and  on  the  great  diversity  of  talenu 
which  they  severally  bring  to  their 
task;    and  if  we  reflect,  moreover, 
that  there  is  no  mode  of  thinking,  and 
no  talent  of  authorship,  but  finds  iu 
placeimd  its  scope  in  the  field  of  his« 
tory — we  seem  to  be  led  to  the  in- 
evitable conviction  that  the  annals  of 
a  country  must  be  written,  and  must, 
alas  I  be  read,  not  in  one,  but  in  many 
books.     The  recognition  of  this  ne- 
cessity  renders  us  indulgent  towards 
the  bias,  or  peculiar  genius,  of  each 
individual  author ;  we  require  that  he 
should  work  well,  rather  than  that  ho 
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should  work  completely ;  and  are  con- 
tented to  seek  in  the  pages  of  another* 
for  mattersupplemental  and  corrective. 

Few  hooks  need  a  larger  share  of 
this  species  of  indulgence  than  the 
History  of  France  hy  Michelet,  an  au- 
thor who  in  some  points  resemhles 
our  Carljrle — resemhles,  hut  is  far 
from  equalling.  He  has  neither  that 
perpetual  pensive  brooding  over  hu« 
manity*  nor  that  strong  caustic  hu- 
mour, which  are  the  two  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  Englishman ;  hut  he 
has  the  same  eye  for  the  picturesque 
in  narrative,  and  for  whatever  is  most 
striking  in  human  character,  or  in  the 
position  of  human  affairs.  He  has  the 
same  bold  use  of  epithets,  bordering 
on  whim  and  caprice*  the  same  daring 
singleness  of  view,  the  same  wilful 
sporting  with  language,  which  shel- 
ters itself  from  rigid  criticism  by  a  half 
confession  of  its  own  wildness  and  ex- 
aggeration. He  shares  too,  in  some 
measure,  in  that  spirit  .of  favouritism 
with  which  theauthor  of  the  French  Re- 
volution frequently  treats  his  historic 
personages,  not  indeed  concealing 
their  faults,  but  adhering  to  them 
through  good  and  evil  report.  He  is 
a  writer  with  a  most  decided  manner^ 
ism,  but  has  withal  written  One  of  the 
most  am  using  of  histories — one  in  which 
the  events,  the  characters,  and  the 
spirit  of  past  times  are  brought  very 
viridly  before  the  imagination. 

Michelet  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  labours  of  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  predecessors.  Sis- 
mondi  had  retold  the  annals  of  France, 
with  a  fulness  of  detail,  and  a  fidelity 
of  narration,  hitherto  unrivalled  ;  and 
Guizot,  in  hb  lectures  and  essays,  had 
surveyed  the  history  with  a  philoso- 
phic spirit,  always  delightful,  if  not 
always  successful  in  producing  a  per- 
manent conviction.  This  latter  writer 
so  pleases  by  the  lucidity  of  his  expo- 
sition, that  we  willingly  neglect  to  en- 
quire very  rigidly  into  the  accuracy 
of  his  views :  his  structure  rises,  as 
with  music,  from  the  earth,  and  we 
breathe  an  indolent  hope  that  the 
winds  of  controversy  may  not  be  let 
loose  against  its  captivating  propor- 
tions. In  addition  to  these,  and 
amongst  a  host  of  other  names,  the 
two  Thierries  had  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  by  throwing  a 
fresh  light  over  some  of  the  obscurest 
portions  of  the  history  of  France. 
Michelet*  succeeding  to  the  results  of 
their  labours*  and  himself  gifted  with 


a  graphic  pen  and  vivid  imagination* 
has  written,  not  indeed  the  most  ori- 
ginal or  profound,  or  the  most  cau- 
tious or  precbe  of  histories*  but  the 
most  entertaining,  the  most  conden- 
sed, the  most  vivacious.  No  reader 
but  will  regret  its  abrupt  termination ; 
for  he  has  not  carried  down  the  his- 
tory later  than  to  the  invasion  of 
France  by  our  Henry  V.,  and  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  who  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  hold  both  sceptres  in 
his  hand. 

Without  attaching  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  pages  of  Michelet,  but 
borrowing  from  others  also,  and  some- 
times weaving  a  thread  of  our  own 
into  the  web,  we  propose  to  touch 
upon  a  few  of  those  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  France*  which  appear  to  have 
received  a  new  light,  or  happier  illus- 
tration, from  the  later  writers  of  that 
country.  Of  necessity,  we  can  deal 
here  only  in  a  few  fragments  of  histo- 
ric truth,  and  those  selected  merely 
for  the  gloss  of  novelty  which  they 
seem  to  us  to  wear.  We  can  aim  at 
nothing  systematic 

fiut  though  our  own  design  be  of 
this  limited  nature,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  note  that  a  rapid  and  master- 
ly survey  of  the  whole  history  of 
France  would  be  no  undesirable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  England.  It 
is  a  noble  subject  for  the  historian 
that  the  nation  of  France  presents. 
There  is  none  more  replete  with  in- 
struction, or  more  rich  in  incident. 
No  country  could  be  so  fitly  selected 
as  this  central  France  for  a  represen- 
tative of  modern  Europe,  throughout 
all  the  various  mutations  and  revolu« 
tions  which  modern  Europe,  up  to 
the  present  moment*  has  undergone. 
Choose  what  period  you  will — that  of 
feudalism,  that  of  monarchy,  or  those 
later  times  distinguished  by  a  straggle, 
more  or  less  ostensible,  between  mo- 
narchy and  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment— and  you  still  find  in  France  the 
boldest  type  of  the  age.  On  her  soil* 
amongst  her  ardent  and  vivacious 
people,  the  ideas  and  passions  of  each 
succeeding  century  receive  their  full- 
est development.  During  the  pre- 
dominance of  feudalism,  where  do  you  « 
find  a  more  brilliant  chivalry,  or  a  ba- 
ronial tyranny  more  severe?  where 
do  you  find  the  several  characters 
which  marked  that  period  in  strong- 
er relief,  whether  it  is  the  saint 
in  his  cell,  the  knight  on  his  steed, 
or  the  fiery  burgess  running  at  the 
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bound  of  tho  tocsin  to  maintain  his 
civic  rights?  Under  its  moDarchy, 
what  can  compare  with  the  rapid 
wonders  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  ? 
All  France  becomes  a  court — ^arts  and 
polite  manners  are  a  nniTersal  passion 
—-and  its  langfuage,  adorned  with  its 
golden  literature,  which  falls  upon  it 
In  one  splendid  wreath,  and  exquisitely 
moulded  to  the  purposes  of  wit  and 
courtesy,  is  adopted  as  a  general 
dialect  for  all  Europe.  In  the 
struggle  between  monarchy  and  po- 
pular power,  it  is  present  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  how  terribly  vivid  has 
becnthe  example  of  France !  On  this 
not  a  word  is  needed.  Only  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  same  force,  the  same 
breadth,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
historical  picture  may  be  noticed  else- 
where in  tno  annals  of  France.  The 
people  of  the  Revolution  were  living 
at  Paris  many  centuries  before  ;  you 
may  trace  the  same  populace  in  the 
religious  factions  and  in  the  Bartho- 
lomew massacre  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  displayed  itself  so 
signally  In  the  political  revolution 
and  the  September  massacre  of  the 
eighteenth. 

Even  if  you  care  not  to  watch  the 
successive  phases  which  European 
society  has  exhibited— if  you  have 
gprown  weary  of  political  lessons,  for 
•ver  taught  and  never  learned — if  you 
read  history  merely  for  its  story  and 
for  its  examples  of  the  general  passions 
of  mankind,  you  will  nowhere  find  a 
richer  narrative  than  in  the  annals  of 
France.  Nowhere  is  the  human 
heart  laid  so  open ;  nowhere  does  it 
beat  greater  strokes  ;   nowhere  is  it 
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seen  in  more  violent  or  variable 
action  ;  nowhere  greater  crime^^ 
greater  vi rtues.  France  may  not  only 
be  considered  as  the  fittest  type  of 
Europe  in  her  several  mntations,  but 
the  truest  type  of  our  variable  hu- 
manity itself.  This  vivacious  sjmps- 
thetic  race — so  passionate,  so  intelli- 
gent— so  prompt  to  seize  whatever  is 
new,  so  capable  of  carrying  out  to  its 
utmost  limits  whatever  it  embraces- 
be  it  good  or  evil,  pleasure  or  devo- 
tion, power  or  freedom,<— are  they  not 
pre-eminently  man  f — pre-emineotly 
the  selfish,  social,  headstrong,  in- 
constant, reasoning,  unreasonable 
man  ?  For  this  it  is,  that  albeit  we  are 
English,  irreciaimably  English,  and 
could  breath  no  air  but  what  plays 
under  our  own  cloud-built  sky,  and 
comes  to  us  mingled  with  our  oitq 
ocean- musie— for  this  it  Is  we  love  the 
Frenchman  even  as  we  love  hnmaoitj. 
Paris  has  long  been,  what  it  still  is, 
the  busiest  of  all  human  hives — ^where 
there  is  more  buzzing,  more  Stinging, 
and  more  honey  made,  than  in  aoj 
other  like  receptacle  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  so  light  as  this 
people ;  its  quick  intelligence  does 
but  mingle  and  harmonize  with  its 
keen  sen^  of  pleasure ;  it  is  laughing 
at  that  very  foppery  it  loves  so  well,  and 
which  it  at  once  practises  and  ridicules 
with  such  inimitable  ease.  Nothug 
so  serious  and  resolved  at  this  same 
pleasure-loving  people;  the  chord  is 
struck  1  and  all  Paris  rises  up  a  erowd 
of  heroes— if  enthusiasm,  ifpd  conrage, 
and  the  self-oblivion  of  passion,  be 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute 
heroism. 


Fall  of  the  Rohan  Empire. — Ststev  of  Slavset. 


In  this  our  series  of  remarks  we  be- 
gin, as  is  customary,  at  the  beginning. 
Gaul  was  a  Roman  province  before 
it  became  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  we  mqst  assist  at  this  transfor- 
mation. 

In  speaking — says  M.  Gnizot>  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Micheiet  —  in 
speaking  of  that  invasion  which  over- 
threw the  Western  Empire,  we  often 
hear  such  expressions  used  as  the  tit- 
undaiioH  of  barbarians  sweeping  all 
before  it — a  sort  of  human*  deluge 
carrying  away  all  the  monuments  of 
civilizaUon.  Such  expressions  de- 
ceive ua  as  to  the  tme  nature  of  the 
event    No  great  and  sudden  disaster 


overthrew  the  Roman  Emphe,  nor  did 
its  laws  and  civilization  die  this  violent 
death.  A  number  of  invasions- 
partial,  successive — of  men  banded 
together  for  predatory  excursion,  more 
frequently  than  of  armies  raised  for 
territorial  conquest — these  wore  down 
the  strength,  wasted,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  Empire  In  the 
West.  It  was  thus,  more  especially, 
that  Gaul  was  conquered.  No  mortal 
blow  was  ever  struck,  but  a  general 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  for  a 
long  time  afflicted  the  province;  no 
part  of  the  country  was  safe ;  no  one 
anew  whose  land,  whose  village,  would 
be  next  laid  waste;  eommonication 
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from  one  town  to  another  was  cut  off 
or  rendered  dangerous ;  the  or^^aniza- 
tioa  of  society  was  assailed,  impeded 
in  its  action,  brolcen  up,  destroyed; 
There  was  a  dissolution,  gradual  but 
irreparable,  of  the  yast  body  of  the 
state — ^its  repeated  wounds  healed  not, 
but  limb  after  limb  suffered  mortifica- 
tion, and  paralysis,  and  decay.  The 
masters  of  the  Roman  world  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  together,  to  keep 
in  systematic  action,  their  mutilated 
empire ;  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
linquish even  those  parts  which  had  as 
yet  been  spared  by  the  invader ;  from 
a  great  part  of  Gaul,  and  from  Great 
Britain,  the  imperial  administration 
deliberately  withdrew,  leaving  the 
territory  to  be  divided,  or  contested 
for,  amongst  the  rival  hordes  of  bar- 
barians. 

If  such  the  true  character  of  the 
event,  how  can  the  success  of  the  bar- 
barian be  accounted  for  ? — how  came 
the  empire  to  fall  under  a  series  of 
invasions  nothing  comparable  to  those 
which  the  republic  sustained?  Shall 
we  attribute  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  vices  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment ?  But  an  imperial  govern- 
ment is,  at  all  events,  well  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  war,  and  the  provinces 
were  more  wisely  and  justly  governed 
under  the  sway  of  an  autocrat  than 
under  those  prefects  which  the  senate 
annually  sent  forth,  and  whose  great 
anxiety  was  to  enrich  themselves  be- 
fore their  successors  drove  them  from 
the  field.  The  worst  of  the  emperors 
were  often  exceedingly  popular  and 
beloved  in  the  provinces — Rome  itself 
being  a  theatre  large  enough  for  the 
practice  of  all  their  vices  and  their 
tyranny.  Jurisprudence,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  law,  continued 
in  a  steady  course  of  improvement. 
It  was  an  internal  evil  certainly  that 
destroyed  the  empire,  but  not  one  of  a 
political  nature— fit  was  a  social  malady 
i— one  which  lay  in  the  very  organi- 
zation of  society — one  which  no  admi- 
nistrative power  could  reach — it  was 
the  system  which  committed  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  other  branches 
of  manual  industry,  to  the  hands  of 
the  slave — it  was  this  that,  like  a  slow 
poison  in  the  constitution,  withered 
up  the  strength  of  the  Roman  empire. 

When  Rome  made  her  vast  con- 
quests, she  brought  in,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  troops  of  captives. 
With  these  the  rich  patricians  culti- 
vated their  enprmous  estates;  the  race 
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of  small  proprietors  and  of  free  hus- 
bandmen became  extinct  $  and  the 
nobles  committed  their  extended  fields 
and  their  vast  tracks  of  pasture  to 
the  care  of  these  imported '  slaves. 
Throughout  the  empire  the  land  was 
generally  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by 
agricultural  labourers  bound  to  the 
soil,  and  but  one  degree  removed  from 
slavery;  arts  and  manufactures  were 
practised  by  the  slave ;  the  industry 
of  a  country,  jn  which  consists  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  was  entrusted  to 
the  energy  of  the  slave. 

Doubtless  there  were  other  causes 
operating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  all  other  causes, 
without  this,  are  insufficient  to  explain 
the  fact,  that  so  noble  a  province  as 
Gaul — under  the  sway  of  a  civilized 
and  military  power — was  allowed  to 
be  pillaged  and 'conquered  piecemed 
by  liordes  of  barbarians ;  while  this 
one  cause  seems  sufficient  of  itself  to 
account  for  such  a  lamentable  result. 
For  note  how  insidious  and  complete 
was  the  mischief  that  it  wrought.  As 
its  first  consequence,  there  was  no  free 
peasantry  to  rise  on  the  emergency  to 
repel  an  invader — no  patriot  bands 
could  be  called  together— no  militia, 
no  guerilla  warfare ;  all  must  depend 
on  the  paid  and  disciplined  troops  of 
the  emperdr.  While,  indeed,  the  re- 
venue of  the  emperor  was  sufficient  to 
the  demand  made  upon  it,  this  was  not 
of  vital  importance.  Of  good  soldiers 
there  was  no  lack,  so  they  could  be 
paid  for.  Rome  could  subsidize  its 
invaders  to  protect  it  from  invasion. 
Those  large-handed  .robbers,  those 
men  of  giant  bulk,  who  came  stalking 
out  of  fields  and  forests  they  had  no 
patience  to  cultivate,  were  willing 
enough  to  feed  and  fight  (they  were 
equal  pleasures),  at  the  empire's  ex- 
pense. But  the  second  consequence 
of  this  false  and  vicious  system  was 
even  more  disastrous  than  the  first. 
An  industry  committed  to  slaves — di- 
vorced from  the  spirit  of  competition 
— converted  to  a  disgrace — stationary 
at  the  best,  with  no  principle  of  ad- 
vancement, no  elasticity  to  recover 
itself  from  depressing  circumstance- 
could  not  supply  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  that  immense  mercenary 
force  which  the  weakness  of  a  slave 
population  rendered  necessary.  The 
burden  of  taxation  absolutely  crushed 
the  people.  Year  after  year  that  bur- 
den was  imposed  upon  resources  which 
were  year  after  year  declining  under 
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ito  pressure.  The  taxation  impover- 
ishedy  till  in  some  places  it  actually 
depopulated)  the  province. 

Slavery  was  not»  of  coursey  peculiar 
to  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  is  this  the 
only  empire  which  has  sunk  under 
the  slow  curse  it  entails.  It  was  the 
system  prevailing  throughout  the  old 
world ;  apparency  the  first  and  inevi- 
table result  of  war  and  conquest.  It 
was  a  natural  and  egregious  blunder 
of  human  selfishness.  A  community 
of  men  thought  it  the  most  rapid  and 
certain  method  of  enriching  them* 
selves  to  conquer  other  men^  take 
them  captive,  and  make  them  work 
for  them.  But  wealth  is,  after  ali» 
the  product  of  human  industry  re- 
ducing to  subjection  the  powers  of 
nature ;  it  is  nature,  not  man,  that  we 
must  conquer ;  and  nature  yields  re- 
luctantly and  grudgingly  to  dishon- 
ourable toil,  and  labour  that  the  scourge 
impels.  She  loves  not  to  surrender 
to  hands  that  the  fetter  has  marked. 
And  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  human  being,  compulsion,  and 
the  prison-house,  and  labour  (which, 
in  every  sense,  is  man*s  best  friend) 
converted  to  a  degradation  —  be- 
sides all  this,  there  is  a  gross  blunder 
made  in  the  attainment  of  national 
wealth.  The  great  proprietor,  whe- 
ther patrician,  or  bashaw,  or  noble, 
is  content  enough,  and  finds  that  all 
goes  well ;  but  the  community,  as  a 
whole,  becomes  impoverished ;  its  in- 
dustry, the  source  of  every  thing,  is 
relaxed,  unhonoured  ;  sloth  and  cor- 
ruption are  fostered,  its  fictitious 
strength  decays,  its  civilization  must 
kiss  the  dust. 

Interrogate  those  gigantic  ruins  in 
the  East — Thebes,  and  Egypt,  and 
Palmyra — they  will  teach  the  same 
lesson.  Enslaved  multitudes  raised 
the  temple,  the  palace,  the  pyramid, 
and,  melting  away  at  the  base  of  the 
structures  they  had  reared,  left  their 
work  to  the  inheritance  of  the  desert. 
The  slow  sand  gained  on  their  labours. 

These  yield  a  silent  testimony ;  in 
the  history  of  Rome  we  have  loud 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  this  per- 
nicious system.  Nothing  can  speak 
more  plain  than  the  description  we 
have  of  the  distresses  of  the  province  of 
Gaul,  owing  to  the  demands  of  a  crav- 
ing exchequer,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
no  peculiar  tyranny  is  complained  of. 
When  the  census  was  to  be  taken^ 
says  Lactantius,  a  father  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  fix  on  each  person  or 


family  the  due  amount  of  contribu- 
tion, such  was  the  lamentation,  such 
the  general  distress,  one  would  have 
thought  there  was  an  invading  army, 
or  a  town  taken  by  asaanlt.     But  in 
vain,  he  adds,  did  the  ofiicers  exag- 
gerate the  value  of  every  thing,  in 
order  to  lay  on  it  the  greater  tax — in 
vain  did  they  add  to  the  years  of  in- 
fancy and  take  from  those  of  old  age, 
that  they  might  increase  the  number 
of  such  as  were  liable  to  the  tribute : 
the  men,   indeed,  could  sufier  and 
could  starve,  but  they  could  no  longer 
pay.      The  fields   were  deserted,  or 
were  strewed  with  the  sick  and  the 
dying.       The  tax,  in  all  its  exorbi- 
tancy, was  imposed,  but   there  wu 
nothing  left  to  pay  it  but  the  dead  I 

Nor  did  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  Gaulish  towns  escape   the   un- 
wonted pressure  of  this  financial  dis- 
tress.    The  magistrates,  the  curiaies, 
were  made  responsible,  in   the  fint 
instance,  for  the  tax  imposed  upon 
the    whole    province.      They    were 
called  upon  to  pay  the  entire  contri- 
bution into  the  imperial  exchequer, 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  collec- 
tion of  it.     Now,  the  magistrates  of 
the  great  cities  of  Gaul  occupied  a 
very  honourable  position  i  much  power 
was    necessarily  thrown    into    their 
hands,  and  the  emperors  were,   in 
general,  solicitous  to    maintain   the 
honour  and  efficiency  of  this  body  of 
men.     But  this  one  charge  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue  was  so  oppressive, 
and  rendered  them  so  odious  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  that    there    was 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  escape  from 
office.      The  highest    or    senatorial 
rank,  men  who  generally  resided  in 
their  villas,  were  exempted;  the  class 
next  in  order  were  those  oppressed 
by  these  civic  honours,  and  they  had 
recourse  to  ail  manner  of  pretexts  and 
expedients  to  escape  from  them.  The 
code  is  full  of  decisions  pronounced 
against  such  pretexts,  and  compelling 
men  to  assume  these  municipal  func- 
tions.     Some  were  known   to   take 
flight  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
garb  of  slaves,  in  order  to  avoid  these 
intolerable  honours.    There  is  a  noixl 
— that  is,  a  decree  of  the  emperor — 
which«  ordains,  *'that  if  any  bailiff  of 
an  estate  (to  use  a  free  translation) 
should    receive   any    such    nmaway 
burgess  or  common-council  man,  aocl 
not  render  him  up   to  the  town  to 
which  he  belonged,  such  bailiff,  if  a 
freeman,  should   be   d^raded  and 
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sentenced  to  labour,  and,  if  a  slave, 
should  be  beaten  to  death*"  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  state  of  society 
where  there  was  a  law  puDishing 
with  death  any  one  who  should  har- 
bour a  citizen  seekiug  a  refuge 
amongst  slaves  from  the  honours  of 
the  magistracy  1 

In  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
which  accrued  to  mankind  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  we 
must  set  down  first  and  pre-eminently 
amongst  its  good  results,  that  it  led  to. 
the  abolition  of  this  system  of  slavery. 
It  seems  that  nothing  less  than  a  re- 
construction of  society — a  complete 
beginning  again — could  get  rid  of  an 
evU  so  incorporated  into  the  civiliza- 
tion of  olden  times.  We  sometimes 
hear  this  result  attributed  at  once  and 
simply  to  Christianity.  There  has 
been  no  good  done  in  which  that  re- 
ligion has  not  had  its  share — there  is 
no  good  result  to  which  it  ought  not 
to  lead ;  but  assuredly  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  did  not  of  itself  effect 
this  reformation.  The  city  of  Antioch 
was  one  of  the  greatest,  and  perhaps 
the  most  Christian  city  of  the  em- 
pire. Its  opulent  inhabitants  retained 
their  slaves  with  as  little  scruple  of 
conscience,  under  the  preaching  of 
their  excellent  bishop  St  Chrvsostom, 
as  when  the  priest  of  Apollo  led  forth 
the  youth  of  the  city,  in  riotous  as- 
sembly, to  the  voluptuous  groves  of 


Daphne.  He  who  would  note  the 
true  era  of  the  downfall  of  slavery, 
must,  in  our  opinion,  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  rising  communes,  on  the  new 
municipalities,  which,  over  all  feudal 
Europe,  struggled  into  existence  and 
power  against  their  disorderly  oppres- 
sors. In  these  communes,  or  free 
burghs,  society  began  afresh,  and  en- 
tered on  a  new  track.  The  citizens, 
who  were  here  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  benefit  of  equal 
laws,  were  not  in  the  condition  to 
have  slaves ;  what  they  contended  for 
was,  the  liberty  to  work  with  their  own 
hands,  and  enjoy  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour.  When  they  had  tri^ 
umphed,  the  industry  of  the  towns  was 
seen  to  be  in  the  hands  of  freemen ; 
the  labours  of  the  loom  and  the  forge 
were  transferred  to  workmen,  proud 
of  their  social  position,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  it.  The  Flemish  weaver 
had  his  sword  hanging  at  his  loom. 
Thus  a  new  model  of  society  was 
given.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  in- 
dustry of  the  fields  also — that  the  la- 
bour of  the  husbandman — ought  to 
be  manumitted.  Nor  was  discontent 
idle  amongst  the  peasantry.  The 
preaching  of  Christianity,  operating 
on  this  state  of  things,  and  strongly 
aided  on  one  occasion  by  the  general 
belief  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
,an  end,  completed  and  sanctified  the 
happy  revolution. 


Intellectual  Condition  of  the  PaoviNCB. 


It  paved  the  way  to  the  admission 
of  the  Franks  and  other  German  tribes 
into  Gaul,  that  the  intellectual  power 
had  gone  over  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  that  the  Christian  church  had  not 
become  national,  or  made  alliance 
with  any  form  of  patriotism. 

The  buhops  of  the  church  had  be- 
come the  great  thinkers  of  the  age. 
The  old  classic  literature  was  dying 
out — the  fountain  ran  by  drops — it 
dribbled  on  in  epigram  and  elegy. 
What  were  thev  doing,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  followers  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero  ?  They  were  composing  pro- 
found treatises  on  synonymy,  says  M. 
Guizot ;  they  were  elaborating  pane- 
gyrics on  great  men,  as  well  living  as 
dead ;  they  were  making  abridgenyents 
and  extracts;  they  were  inditing  ele- 
gies and  epithalamiums.  This  was 
the  Qtmost  reach  of  their  intellectual 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  bishop,  in  works  generally 


called  for  .by  urgent  occasion — works 
ill-fashioned,  it  may  be,  but  full  of 
earnest  conviction — was  stirring  the 
deepest  questions  of  philosophy,  or 
deciding  on  the  vital  rules  of  human 
conduct.  Under  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion, he  was,  in  fact,  reviving  the 
great  problems  of  philosophy.  It  was 
philosophy  and  eloquence  against 
grammar  and  rhetoric — native  force 
and  profound  conviction  against  mere 
repetition  and  an  imitative  skill. 
And  the  old  classic  literature  had 
for  its  patrons  none  but  those  high 
and  opulent  members  of  society, 
who,  after  having  filled  the  several 
oflices  of  the  state,  came  to  reside 
upon  their  lands  in  the  province, 
and  who  lived  in  their  country 
palaces  far  from  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  men  half-  Pagan,  half-  Chris- 
tian, caring  little  for  any  theology 
whatever — uniting  a  taste  for  study 
and  literary  pleasurei  with  the  fuU 
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enjoyment  of  the  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence of  wealth — men  with  whom 
^ime  passed  agreeably  enough — who 
were  not  unamiable  characters — but 
who  were  weak  because  utterly  egot- 
istical. The  Christian  bishop,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  greatest  actor,  as 
well  as  thinker,  of  his  age.  He  lived 
in  no  indolent  retirement ;  he  dwelt 
always  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
amongst  his  fellow-citizens.  Who- 
ever wished  to  see  him,  was  received 
— he  heard  complidnts — accommoda- 
ted disputes — performed  the  functions 
of  a  judge  as  well  as  of  a  priest.  He 
was  always  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple, living  for  the  service  of  the 
people.  When  St  Hilary  was  dicta- 
ting his  works,  the  doors  of  his  house 
and  his  room  were  open,  and  often- 
times the  people  would  enter  freely 
and  unopposed,  and  listen  to  his  dic- 
tation. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  to  what  party 
had  gone  over  the  power  of  t/ie  word; 
or  amongst  whom  we  are  to  look  for 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  age? 

But  all  this  vigour  in  the  Christian 
church  availed  nothing — less  than  no*> 
thing — to  the  repulse  of  the  barba- 
rian. Christianity  renovated  man, 
but  not  the  empire.  It  stood  aloof  in 
the  hour  of  its  strife  and  agony.  It 
had  taken  advantage  of  its  universal 
sway,  to  extend  itself  therewith  over' 
the  world,  but  it  had  formed  no 
genuine  alliance  with  it,  and  had 
brought  to  it  no  new  strength.  On 
the  contrary,  Christianity  discounte- 
nanced its  proud  pretensions,  and  re- 
pudiated its  heathen  reminiscences; 
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it  antiquated  its  literature;  it  made 
Rome — existing  Rome— a  bygone 
tale ;  it  turned  the  stream  of  national 
thought — of  national  passion  and  pre- 
judice. The  Christian  community  had 
no  country — no  frontiers  to  defend — 
no  popular  traditions  to  noorish. 
The  greatness  of  Rome,  as  well  as  its 
literature,  was  pagan.  What  was 
Romulus — says  M.  Michelet — what 
was  Csesar  or  Augustus,  to  men  whose 
capital  was  no  longer  Rome  but  Je- 
rusalem ?  What  the  invasion  of  Goths 
and  Franks,  to  men  in  whose  estima- 
tion Arians  and  heretics  were  more 
terrible  enemies,  and  far  more  hate- 
ful? Heathen  Rome  had  done  her 
task,  and  was  leaving  the  world  to  one 
who  looked  with  cold  indifference  on 
the  struggles  of  an  earthly  monarchy. 
The  clergy  of  Gaul  saw  in  Clovis  a 
conqueror,  whose  conversion,  and, 
above  all,  whose  orthodoxy,  was  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  every  deed  of 
violence.  This  at  once  naturalized  the 
Frank — this  gave  good  title  to  the 
barbarian.  Faith,  with  them,  was 
country ;  doctrine  was  the  sole  terri- 
tory they  cared  to  defend.  Gregory, 
the  good  bishop  of  Tours,  could  thus 
record,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
the  success  of  Clovis — a  success  at- 
tained not  only  by  tho  violence  of 
open  war,  but  by  a  series  of  most  per- 
fidious assassinations:  — "  And  the 
Lord  cast  down  his  enemies,  and  in- 
creased his  kingdom,  because  he 
walked  with  an  upright  heart  before 
him,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his 
eyes.'*  He  had  carried  fire  and  sword 
amongst  the  Arians. 


Thb  Fa4NKs. 


It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
the  Franks  were  not  a  distinct  race  or 
tribe,  but  a  confederation  of  several 
German  tribes  lying  on  the  Rhine  or 
the  £lbe>  and  the  sea- coast  between 
the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers.  The 
name  Franks  used  to  be  interpreted 
as  signifying  ^e^m^n;  but,  according 
to  the  etymology  now  generally  re- 
ceived, it  signified  fierce^  ferocious. 
Ferocity  was  no  blemish  in  a  German 
warrior  in  those  days ;  and  the  Franks 
(who,  M.  Miohelet  tells  us,  had  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Odin,  and  partook 
the  warlike  frenzy  of  that  sect)  de- 
signed to  describe  themselves  by  this 
appellation,  not  as  fret — for  political 
liberty  was  not  in  question — but  as 
fearful,  implacable  adversaries,  from 


whom  no  other  than  the  mercy  of  the 
sword  was  to  be  expected .  The  Franks 
entered  Gaul  under  Clovis,  in  a  body 
of  six  or  seven  thousand.  Unlike 
many  other  of  these  warlike  emigrants, 
they  were  unaccompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children — which  may  per- 
haps partly  account  for  the  German 
language  taking  so  little  root  in  the 
soil  of  France. 

The  southern  part  of  Gaul  had  al- 
ready been  conquered  by  the  Visi- 
goths ;  the  western  by  the  Burgun- 
dians ;  the  northern  portion  was  now 
to  fall  mider  the  Franks.  This  last 
conquest  was  of  a  more  severe  descrip- 
tion than  either  of  the  preceding.  In 
the  south,  the  Visigoth  princes  bad 
cultivated   civilized  taates,   and  the 
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court  of  Toulouse  wore  an  imposiog 
aspect.  As  to  the  Burguudians,  theyi 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  rather 
sat  themselves  down  in  the  character 
of  self- invited  and  most  unacceptable 
guestB,  than  demeaned  themselves  as 
conquerors  of  the  soil.  Having  un- 
der this  very  social  name  of  guest, 
taken  to  themselves  two  thirds  of  the 
land,  and  one-half  of  the  slavest  they 
made  a  scruple  of  further  encroaeh- 
menty  and  respected  the  remaining 
rights  of  the  Koman.  Towards  the 
rich  senator  on  whom  thev  had  quar- 
tered themselves,  and  who  was  co- 
proprietor  merely  on  sufferance,  they 
behaved  with  courtesy  $  and,  acknow- 
ledging In  his  person  the  power  of 
civilization,  they  betrayed  even  a  rus- 
tic embarrassment  in  his  presence. 
Following  the  example  of  his  clients^ 
they  assembled  at  his  morning  levee, 
and  saluted  him  as  their  patron.  The 
Frauks  had  no  such  forbearance. 
Keeping  themselves  united  and  under 
arms,  they  pillaged  and  governed  from 
their  camp.  They  not  only  possessed 
themselves  of  the  north  of  France,  but 
speedily  subdued  or  obtained  a  pre- 
dominance over  the  Burgundians  and 
the  Visigoths. 

Haring  recalled  these  facts,  let  us 
&sk  what  was  the  kind  of  government, 
what  the  sort  of  monarchy,  established 
by  these  Franks  P  We  should  greatly 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  represented  it 
under  any  form  of  sovereignty  fami- 
liar to  us ;  and  the  French  historians 
of  a  previous  age  fell  into  some  very 
ridiculous  mistakes  by  assimilating  the 
goTemment  of  the  Franks — a  race  of 
Germans-^to  that  monarchy  of  France 
BO  familiar  to  their  imaginations.  In 
troth,  the  Franks  were  an  army  of 
barbarians,  living  in  the  land  and 
domineering  over  its  inhabitants ;  and 
CloTis  was  ruler  of  this  army,  and 
king  of  his  own  people.  But  he  was 
not  the  monarch  of  any  defined  terri- 
tory, nor  eould  he  be  said  to  stand  in 
a  political  relationship  to  the  old 
inhabitants.  He  claimed  no  eivil 
obedienee  on  the  plea  that  he  offered 
proteetion  ;  protection  was  no  part  of 
bia  anxiety ;  be  neither  understood 
their  laws,  nor  cared  to  understand  ; 
he  suffered  the  trembling  muneipali- 
tlee  to  conduct  their  litigation,  and  se- 
cure their  rights  amongst  themseWes, 
In  what  manner  it  pleased  them. 
Simply,  he  and  his  Franks  stood  on 
the  same  soil  with  the  Roman  popu« 
lation>  and  seized  whatever  they  co- 
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veted,  but  the  royal  brigand  had  no 
care  to  govern  the  people  he  had 
fallen  amongst.  He  was,  properly 
speaking,  king  only  of  his  own  army, 
and  his  power  extended  with  the 
range  of  his  sword.  He  was  still  a 
foreign  prince  to  the  Gauls.  His  suc- 
cessors assumed  more  and  more  of  the 
function  of  government;  but  through- 
out the  Merovingian  dynasty,  much 
of  the  organization  of  the  old  Roman 
society  remained,  not  from  its  own 
strength,  but  from  the  indifference  of 
the  conquerors.  Their  great  notion 
of  government,  of  power,  of  monar- 
chy, was  to  seize  upon  all  they  could 
enjoy.  The  land,  the  cattle,  gold  and 
jewels,  wine,  and  beautiful  captives-*- 
these  to  them  were  government. 

Let  us  look  a  little  nearer  at  these 
Franks — let  us  picture  them  to  our- 
selves in  war  and  in  peace.  The  por- 
trait of  a  Frank  warrior  is  peculiarly 
savage.  His  hair,  of  a  light  red,  was 
cut  close  at  the  back,  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  the  front  part  grew  Jong ; 
and  this,  after  being  tied  in  a  knot 
that  glowed  upon  his  forehead,  was 
allowed  to  fall  behind  as  low  as  to  the 
shoulder — forming  thus  a  sort  of  na- 
tural helmet.  The  face  was  shaven, 
with  the  exception  of  two  tremen- 
dously long  mustaches,  which  hung 
down  quite  perpendicularly  at  each 
side  of  his  months  His  garment  of 
cloth,  or  of  bear*s-skin,  was  made  to  fit 
close  to  his  limbs;  a  broad  belt  crossed 
the  chest,  from  which  his  sword  was 
suspended.  The  favourite  weapon, 
however,  of  the  Frank,  was  an  axe  or 
hatchet,  with  a  short  handle,  double^ 
edged,  the  iron  thick  in  the  centre, 
and  the  edge  very  sharp.  The  Latin 
chroniclers  called  it  Kfranctsca,  They 
began  the  combat  hy  hurling  this  axe, 
which  they  did  with  great  dexterity 
and  precision,  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my. But,  besides  ihUfrancisea,  they 
had  a  weapon  still  more  peculiar. 
This  was  a  spear  of  considerable 
length,  surrounded  at  the  point  with 
a  number  of  barbs  or  hooks,  which, 
being  sharpened  at  the  outer  surface, 
were  capable  of  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance against  which  they  were  thrown, 
and  which,  having  onoe  penetrated,  no 
ordinary  force  could  extricate.  The 
handle  was  of  wood  but  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  so  that  it  eould  not  be 
broken  or  cut  by  the  sword.  When 
this  pike — this  hang,  as  it  was  called — 
was  hurled  at  the  buckler  of  an  enemy, 
the  sharp  hooks  having  penetrated  the 
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shield  rendered  all  extraction  impos- 
sible, and  it  remained  dragging  on  the 
earth.  The  Frank  then  rushing  for- 
ward would  plant  his  foot  on  the  long 
handle,  and  leaning  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  body»  force  his  adversary  to 
lower  his  arm»  and  thus  expose  his 
head  and  body  to  attack.  Sometimes 
a  cord  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  this 
pike,  and  it  was  used  in  the  manner 
of  a  harpoon.  While  one  of  the 
Franks  threw  this  tremendous  jaTelin 
his  companion  held  the  cord,  then 
both  of  them  pulling  together  dragged 
the  man*s  shield  from  him,  or  if  he 
would  not  relinquish  his  hold,  or  the 
weapon  got  entangled  in  his  dress, 
they  dragged  in  the  man  himself. 
They  fished  for  him ;  they  harpoon- 
ed him  as  a  whaler  does  a  whale. 

Such  was  the  appearance  he  pre- 
sented in  war.  If  you  would  figure  to 
yourself  the  Frank,  or,  let  us  say,  the 
court  of  a  Merovingian  prince,  in  time 
of  peace,  you  must  not  carry  your  ima- 
gination to  any  one  of  the  great  towns 
of  Gaul.  These  barbarians  despised 
the  town ;  they  had  no  relish  for  a  city 
life.  The  seat  of  the  court  resembled 
a  great  farm  planted  in  the  open  coun- 
try. The  royal  habitation,  we  need 
hardly  say,  had  nothing  of  the  aspect 
of  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  a  large,  low  building,  built,  in  ge- 
neral, partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
wood,  surrounded  with  porticoes  or 
piazzas  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
adorned  with  sculptures,  taken  no  mat- 
ter whence,  and  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
yery  scrupulously  arranged.  Around 
this  principal  structure  were  disposed 
the  residences  of  the  chief  warriors, 
who  were  also  the  great  officers  of  the 
palace,  and  of  other  Franks,  the  faith- 
ful and  pledged  followers  of  the  king. 
Next  came  a  circle  of  houses  of  still 
less  magnitude,  where  lived  a  number 
of  families,  mostly  Gauls,  who  were 
occupied,  men  and  women,  in  all  sorts 
of  manufactures,  as  of  arms  and  cloth- 
ing. Beyond  this  was  an  outer  circle, 
consisting  of  barns  for  grain,  stables 
for  the  cattle,  and  cabins  for  the  serfs. 

Such  a  royal  farm  as  this  was  situate, 
M.  Thierry  tells  us,  at  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Braine,  six  leagues  from 
Soissons,  audit  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Glothaire,  the  last  of  the  sons 
of  Giovis.  Here  it  was  that  he  kept, 
well  guarded  in  a  secret  apartment, 
within  strong  coffers  thrice  locked  and 
barred,  his  royal  booty,  his  coined  mo« 
ney,  his  jewels,  and  his  vessels  of  gold 
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and  silver.  Here  it  was  that  he  exer- 
cised the  rude  irregular  powers  of  his 
govemment^at  one  time  conyoking  a 
synod  of  bishops  from  the  towns  of 
Gaul^  at  another,  presiding  over  the 
great  assemblies  of  his  Franks.  These 
last  assemblies  were  followed  by  down- 
right German  feasting ;  the  boar  and 
the  deer  were  masted  whole,  and  a 
huge  tun  of  wine  or  beer,  with  the  top 
knocked  off,  stood  open  in  each  corner 
of  the  room  for  the  ever-thirsty  guests 
to  dip  their  cups  into  at  pleasure. 
Glothaire,  when  he  was  not  at  war 
with  the  Saxons,  passed  his  time  pro- 
gressing from  one  such  royal  farm  to 
another,  consuming  the  proyisions 
which  in  each  had  been  laid  up  in 
store  for  him. 

During  the  Merovingian  race,  we 
see  living  together  on  the  same  soil 
two  distinct  people — the  conquering 
German,  the  conquered  Gaul.  The 
old  Romanized  population  are  com- 
pressed and  coerced  within  the  walls 
of  their  towns — towns  which  are  dimi- 
nishing in  number,  and  contracting  in 
extent;  while  a  young  barbarian  sove- 
reignty pitches  its  tent  in  the  fields, 
and  reigns  as  it  wanders.  Slowly  the 
genius  of  Rome  retreats  before  the 
spirit  of  the  German  woods. 

Retreat,  however,  it  does.  We  lose 
sight  of  the  Roman  world ;  yet  it  is 
not  a  Frankish  people  that  takes  its 
place,  nor  a  Burgundian,  nor  a  Gothic 
A  new  nation  arises.  Gaul  is  extanct, 
France  is  bom !  By  a  growth  almost 
as  mysterious  as  that  of  organized  life 
in  the  plant  or  the  animal,  a  new  peo- 
ple, speaking  a  new  language,  is  seen 
to  take  possession  of  the  soil.  Out  of 
many  various  elements  there  comes 
forth  a  nation  distinct  from  them  all, 
to  run  its  own  great  career  upon  the 
world. 

There  are  who  look  upon  such  re- 
volutions, or  national  transformations, 
with  very  different  sentiments.  Those 
whose  speculations  take  a  cheerful  hue, 
delight  to  trace,  notwithstanding  many 
checks  and  deviations,  a  law  of  pro- 
gression in  human  affairs,  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  realization  in  the  future 
of  some  happy  model  of  society,  to  be 
elaborated  after  many  agesyand  through 
many  painful  experiments.  It  is  their 
custom  to  compare  the  course  of  his- 
tory to  a  path  which  winds  round  some 
rugged  mountain ;  occasionally  it  de- 
scends into  abrupt  and  fearful  chasms, 
deserted  of  the  light  of  day,  but  still 
it  it  the  pathway  up  the  mountain,  and 
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will  ultimately  conduct  to  its  illumi- 
nated heights.  Others  regard  change, 
and  fluctuation,  and  an  osciliatiog 
movement,  as  the  natural  law  of  our 
world  ;  and  if  they  admit  that  men  may 
possibly  secure  a  greater  pemmntncif 
for  national  prosperity  and  civilization, 
they  will  not  allow  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  attaining  any  more  felicitous 
condition  of  existence  than  that  which 
their  predecessors  had  reached  and 
lost.  These  are  as  little  alarmed  as 
they  are  hopeful  at  the  thought  of 
change.  Let  Roman  empires  decay 
and  fall ;  the  earth  and  human  nature 
are  left  them  still. 

Michelet  relates — but  where  or  for 
what  purpose  we  have  now  forgotten 
—a  German  legend  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  for  which  this 
latter  class  of  reasoners  might  perhaps 
find  an  application.  According  to  the 
legend,  Frederic  Barbarossa  is  not  dead, 
bat  only  sleeps.  A  peasant  who  had 
lost  his  way  in  a  forest,  and  who  was 
plunging  on  in  desperation  through 
thorns  and  brambles,  which  apparently 
had  never  before  been  disturbed  by 
human  being,  discovered  the  cave  in 
which  the  emperor  is  slumbering.   He 
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was  sitting  with  his  elbows  resting  on  a 
stone  table  that  stood  before  him,  and 
his  brows  were  buried  in  the  palms  of 
his  hands.  So  long  had  he  slept  that 
his  famous  beard  had  grown  all  over 
the  stone  table — had  wound  nine  times 
round  its  legs — and  then  lay  extended, 
and  extending  itself,  upon  the  floor. 
The  peasant,  as  he  broke  away  the 
briers,  disturbed  the  slumbering  mo- 
narch, who,  raising  his  head — as  we 
may  be  sure  with  a  beard  in  such  a 
position — very  little  and  very  slowly— 
asked  the  peasant,  not  how  politics 
were  going  on,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
or  what  governments  or  empires  were 
rising  or  were  falling— he  asked  this 
very  simple  question — *'  Do  the  birds 
still  fly  about  the  mountains?*'  The 
peasant  assured  him  that  such  was  still 
the  case,  that  the  mountains  were  yet 
standing,  and  beast  and  bird  were  liv- 
ing on  the  earth ;  and  thereupon  Bar- 
barossa, apparently  incurious  to  learn 
more,  buried  his  head  again  within  the 
palm  of  his  hands,  and  sunk  contented- 
ly upon  his  stone  table,  where  he  sdll 
continues  to  slumber,  and  his  beard  to 
grow. 


Sluooard  Kings — Mator  of  the  Palace. 


Who  or  what  was  the  mayor  of  the 
palace?  Before  Sismondi  wrote  his 
history,  the  mayor  of  the  palace  was, 
wiUiout  hesitation,  described  to  be  an 
oflicer  originally  appointed  by  the  king 
to  superintend  the  royal  revenues  and 
the  internal  economy  of  the  palace ; 
an  oflice  of  great  importance,  especial- 
ly at  a  time  when  the  revenue  of  kings 
was  derived  immediately  from  their 
own  property,  and  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  to  consume  the 
Provisions  of  their  several  domains. 
lut  this  historian  finds  in  the  mayor 
of  the  palace  an  oflicer  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent  description;  he  considers  him 
to  have  been  not  a  High  Sieward,  but 
a  High  Justiciary  ;  not  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  to  have  been 
elected,  originally  and  of  right,  by  the 
body  of  the  Franks,  to  administer  jus- 
tice amongst  themselves.  Instead  of 
being  a  royal  officer,  created  by  the 
king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the 
economy  of  the  palace,  he  was  a  judi- 
cial officer,  the  highest  magistrate,  and 
popularly  elected.  The  mistake  into 
which  previous  writers  had  fallen,  M. 
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Sismondi  explains  thus.  This  chief 
justiciary  was  in  the  Frank  or  German 
language  called  Mard-dom,  judge  of 
murder,  criminal  judge;  the  Latin 
chroniders,  either  guided  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  sound,  or  not  knowing  how 
better  to  Latinize  the  phrase,  wrote  for 
mard'dom  major  domusp  a  title  familiar 
to  their  ears,  and  which  we,  in  our 
turn,  translate  mayor  of  the  palace. 
The  fact,  that  this  officer  was  often 
elected  by  the  Franks,  seems  to  decide 
that  he  did  not  appertain  to  the  king's 
household. 

This  opinion,  however,  has  not 
maintained  its  ground  without  dispute. 
'*  No  doubt,**  says  M.  Michelet,  •<  that 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  was  often 
elected  by  the  Franks;  but  without 
doubt  he  was  also  often  chosen  by  the 
king;  the  mode  of  his  appointment  de- 
pending very  much  on  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  ruling  sovereign.  It 
was  quite  a  national  custom  of  the 
Germans  to  consider  even  the  most 
domestic  offices  about  the  king  as  posts 
of  honour,  and  therefore  due  to  the 
most  eminent  amongst  them  ;  the  go« 
yernment  of  the  palace  would  be  also 
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a  post  of  great  influence;  so  that  it  is 
very  conceivable  that,  under  a  minority 
or  a  weak  sovereign^  the  chief  men 
amongst  the  Franks  might  have  sought 
this  office,  though  relating  to  tlie  king's 
household,  at  the  liands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen." 

Whichever  view  we  take  of  the 
matter  — *  whether  we  consider  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  magistrate  elected  by  the 
people,  or  a  royal  officer  appointed  by 
the  king — this,  at  all  events,  is  cer- 
tain, that,  under  either  supposition,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  leading 
Franks,  and  as  no  celebrity  was  known 
amongst  these  but  that  of  arms,  he 
would  be  one  of  their  c(iief  warriors, 
and  higli  in  military  command.  Under 
either  supposition  he  was  in  fiict  the 
second  person  iu  the  state,  whether  we 
ought  to  designate  him  as  Lord  High 
Steward  or  Chief  Justiciary  of  the 
realm.  It  was  a  step  quite  in  the  order 
of  things  amongtt  the.  Germatu,  that  he 
who  held  such  an  office  should  seek  to 
make  it  hereditary  |  and  this  was  ac- 
complished. It  was  a  step  quite  in 
the  order  of  things  aU  over  the  worid, 
that  such  an  officer  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  or  degeneracy  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  advfuicc  him- 
self to  the  throne. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  Merovingi- 
an8»  who  earned  for  tliemselves  the 
title  pf  the  Sluggard  Kings,  was  indeed 
most  extraordinary.  After  the  third 
generation,  nearly  all  died  in  their 
youth,  and  yet  died  of  decay  and  de- 
bility. They  seem  to  be  a  peculiar 
species  of  men.  Every  Merovingian 
is  a  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  an 
old  iqan  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
most  part  do  not  attain  so  great  an 
age.  It  is  a  misspplied  term  to  call 
them  the  sluggard  kings,  as  if  they 
were  deserving  our  indignation ;  they 
are  rather  objects  of  pity.  They  were 
the  victims,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  lawless  lives  of  their  ancestors, 
who,  makina  a  booty  of  a  civilized 
country,  sunk  down  before  the  temp- 
tations it  ofiered  them ;  and  they  were 
probably  the  victims,  also,  of  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  plunge  them 
in  precocious  pleasures,  and  retain 
them  in  imbecility  and  lethargy. 

The  surprise  is,  not  that  they  were 
displaced  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
but  that  they  were  allowed  to  sit  so 
long  upon  the  throne  of  so  warlike  a 


people  as  the  Franks.     But  there  was 
evidently  some  superstition  connected 
with  this  long-haired  race  of  kings- 
some  pagan  superstition,  of  which  no- 
thing but  a  vague  intimation  has  come 
down  to  us — which  protected  them  from 
the    assaults    of   ordinary    ambition. 
That  long  hair  which  was  preserved 
untouched  from    infancy,  which    no 
shears    approached,    and    which,    as 
every  one  knows,  was  the  distinguisii- 
ing  attribute  of  the  reigning  family, 
was    a    religious    symbol,    and    had 
some  sacred  virtue.     It  was  truly  by 
a  **  right  divine,"  that  these  sluggard 
kings  retained  the  throne.      To  re- 
trench the  least  part  of  their  hair  w^ 
to  profane  tlieir  persons ;  to  cot  it  off 
was    to    disinherit— was    to    cashier 
them — their  title,  the  throne,  was  gone ; 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
dulgent  doctrine  of  the  constitution, 
that,  if  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow 
again,  the  right  to  the  throne  would 
revive.     Which  doctrine  we  hold  to 
have  been  a  corruption  of  the  early 
faith — a  deviation  from  the  purity  of 
some  antique  model  of  legitimate  go- 
vernment.    What  length  of  hair  was 
sufficient  to  bring  back  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, we  find  nowhere  determined; 
it  must  have  beep  a  nice  point  to  de- 
cide.    Thus  a  pagan  superstition  pre- 
served the   Merovingians    upon    the 
throne  (albeit  they  were  Christians  by 
baptism)  after  they  had  lost  all  real 
power,  and  had    ceased  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  government.     The 
Franks   derived    a    satisfaction    from 
knowing  that  this  species  of  idol  was 
impaured  witliin  the  palace.     On  cer- 
tain days  this  idol  was  brought  out, 
elevated  on  a  car,  and  paraded  before 
them,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
goddess  Herthar  in  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many.    When,  therefore,  FefMn  as- 
sumed the  title  as  well  as  the  substan- 
tial power  of  royalty— when  I  he  last 
of  the  Merovingian  race  was  shaven 
and  transferred  to  a  monastery,  (happy 
in  this  that  it  needed  ni  more  deadlj 
instrument  than  the  razor  to  terminate 
his  royal  career) — it  was  not  only  a 
change  of  dynasty  that  took  place; 
there  must  have  been  a  revolution  also 
in  the  ideas  of  the  people.     An  old 
pagan  superstition  was  at  length  dis- 
carded.    It  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  chroniclers  of  tlie  times,  tlut 
Pepin  was  the  first  king  installed  with 
Christian  ceremonies. 
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THE  DOOM  07  THS  MIBBOB. 

By  B.  Simmons. 

Fair  Judith  Lee — a  harassM  pur 

Were  steed  ai|d  rider  weary* 
When,  winding  down  from  mountains  bare, 

By  crag  and  fastness  dreary* 
I  first  beheld  her — where  the  path 
'  Resigned  its  slemer  traces — 
In  a  green  depth  of  woods*  like  Wrath 

Sobdoed  by  Love's  embraces. 

By  the  oak-shadow'd  well  she  stood* 

Her  radianl  arms  uplifted* 
To  bind  the  curls  whose  golden  flood 

Had  from  its  fillets  drifted. 
Whilst  stooping  o*er  the  fount  to  fill 

The  rustic  urn  beside  her* 
Her  face  to  oTening's  beauty  still 

Imparting  beauty  wider. 

She  told  me  of  the  road  I  miss'd — 

Gave  me  to  drink — and  event 
At  parting,  wav'd  the  hand  she  kiss*d* 

White  as  a  star  in  heaven ; 
But  never  emtted — ^though  prompt  and  warm 

I  paid,  in  duteous  phrases. 
The  tribute  that  so  fair  a  form 

From  minstrel  ever  raises. 

The  gladness  murmur*d  to  her  cheek, 

llnfolded  not  its  roses-^ 
That  bluest  mocn  will  never  break 

That  in  her  eye  reposes. 
Some  gentle  woe,  with  dovelike  wings* 

Had  o*er  her  cast  a  shadow* 
Soft  as  the  sky  of  April  flings 

Upon  a  vernal  meadow. 

In  vain,  with  venial  art*  to  sound 

The  springs  of  that  affliction* 
I  hinted  of  my  craft — renown'd 

For  ages  in  prediction. 
In  vain  assuming  mystic  power, 

Her  fortune  to  discover, 
I  guessM  its  golden  items  o'er* 

And  closed  them  with— 41  lover* 

It  faiPd  for  once—that  final  word — 

A  maiden*s  brow  to  brighten* 
The  cloud  within  her  soul  unstirr'd. 

Refused  to  flash  or  lighten. 
She  felt  and  thank'd  the  artifice. 

Beneath  whose  faint  disguising 
I  would  have  prompted  hope  and  peace* 

With  accents  sympathizing. 

But  no-oshe  said  (the  while  her  face 
A  summer- wave  resembled, 
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OuteparkliDg  from  some  leafy  place. 

Then  back. to  darkness  trembled)— 
For  her  was  neither  Imog  hope 

Nor  loving^  heart  allotted, 
Joy  had  but  drawn  her  horoscope 

For  Sorrow's  hand  to  blot  it. 

Her  words  made  silvery  stop — for  lo  t 

Peals  of  sweet  laaghter  nogiag  I 
And  through  the  wood's  green  solitudes 

Glad  Tillage- damsels  winging  1 
And  though  that  mirth  some  feeling  jarrMy 

The  maiden,  pensiTo-heartedt 
Murmur*d  farewell,  and  through  the  dell 

In  loneliness  departed. 

With  breeze-toss*d  locks  and  gleaming  feet 

And  store  of  slender  pitchers, 
0*er  the  dim  lawns,  like  rushing  fawns. 

Came  the  fair  Water-fetchers ; 
And  there,  while  ronnd  that  well*s  gray  oak, 

ClnsterM  the  sudden  glory. 
Fair  Judith  Lee,  from  guileless  lips, 

I  heard  thy  simple  story. 

Of  hnmble  lot — the  legends  wild 

Believed  by  that  condition. 
Had  mingled  with  her  spirit  mild 

Their  haunting  superstition. 
Which  grew  to  grief,  when  o*er  her  youth 

The  doom  descended,  spoken 
On  those  who  see  beneath  their  touch 

The  fatal  Mirror  broken. 

**  NeYBR  in   life  to  PaOSPEB  MOEE,**  * 

And  so  from  life  sequester'd. 
With  dim  forebodings  brooding  o'er 

The  shafted  fate  that  fester'd 
Deep  in  the  white  depths  of  her  soul. 

The  patient  girl  awaited 
Ill's  viewless  train— her  days  to  pain 

And  duty  consecrated. 

At  times  she  deem'd  the  coming  woe 

Through  others'  hearts  would  reach  her. 
Till  every  tie  that  twined  her  low. 

Upon  ue  lap  of  nature 
Her  once-loved  head  nnwatch'd,  unknown 

Should  sink  in  meek  dejection, 
Hush'd  as  some  Quiet  carved  in  stone 

Above  entomb'd  affection. 

Even  her  young  heart's  instinctive  want 

To  be  beloved  and  loving. 
Inexorably  vigilant. 

She  check'd  with  cold  reproving. 


*  The  Sttperstition  that  whoever  breaks  a  looking-glaas  is  destioed  to  mtsfortone. 
Is  widely  entertained  in  Ireland.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  that  oonntTy,  as  I 
have  met  with  it  in  England.  The  little  story  related  in  the  verses  is  not  altogether 
imaglnatiye. 
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For  still  she  saw>  should  tempests  frown^ 

That  treacherous  anchor  sever. 
And  hope*8  whole  priceless  freight  go  down, 

A  shipwreck*d  thing  for  ever. 

So  pined  that  gracious  form  away. 

Her  bliss-fraught  life  untasted ; 
A  breeze-harp  whose  divinest  Toice 

On  lonely  winds  is  wasted. 
And  such  the  tale  to  me  conTey*d, 

In  laughing  tones  or  lowly. 
As  still  that  rosy  crowd  was  sway'd 

By  mirth  or  melancholy. 

r?e  seen,  since  then,  the  churchyard  nook. 

Where  Judith  Lee  lies  sleeping ; 
The  wild-ash  Iotcb  it,  and  a  brook 

Through  emerald  mosses  creeping. 
For  Uiat  lost  maiden,  ever  there 

A  low  sweet  mass  is  singing. 
While  all  around,  like  nuns  at  prayer. 

Pale  water-flowers  are  springing. 

Poor  girl  1— Ptc  thought,  as  there  reclined 

I  drank  the  sunset* s  glory— 
Thy  tale  to  meditative  mind 

\B  but  an  allegory. 
Once  shatter  inborn  truth  divine. 

The  soul's  transparent  mirror. 
Where  Heaven's  reflection  loved  to  shine, 

And  what  remains  but  terror  ? 

Terror  and  woe— faith's  holy  face 

No  more  our  hearts  relieving — 
Fades  from  the  past  each  early  grace. 

The  future  brings  but  grieving. 
However  fast  life's  blessings  fall 

In  lavish  sunshine  o*er  us. 
That  broken  glass  distorts  them  all 

Whose  fragments  lie  before  us. 
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TWO  8CJCKE8  IN  THB  LIFE  OF  XEKOPHOR.* 

Bt  B.  Simmons. 

ScBffS  L 

Thb  day  is  o*er — ^the  foe  has  ceased  to  beat 
His  mountun  thanders  on  that  stem  RaraEAt, 
Which  since  the  morning^,  desolate  and  grejf 
From  the  cold  Caspian  rose,  has  cnt  its  waj 
ThroQg^h  the  dread  war  that  blocks  an  army's  van. 
When  savage  Nature  aids  more  savage  Man. 
In  vain  the  north  wind  shot  its  blinding  snow« 
Blent  with  the  terrors  of  Cardnchia's  bow ; 
In  vain  the  mountain  heaved  its  marble  ma^s — 
Sank  the  ravine,  or  spread  the  wide  morass. 
The  river  croshM  them  in  Its  cofls  in  vain, 
While  still,  through  deep  defile  or  open  plain, 
Round  their  vex'd  course  the  stem  Barbarian  hong. 
Tumbled  the  crag,  the  missile  granite  slung  \  f 
With  day  the  terrors  of  the  hills  are  pass'd, 
The  out-worn  columns  win  the  vale  at  last ; 
Yet  win  not  there  the  supplicated  rest 
For  harassed  limb  and  javelin-tortur'd  breast. 
Fiercer  than  all  the  horrors  of  the  fight. 
Famine,  with  Winter  and  descending  Night, 
Spreads  for  the  sons  of  bland  Ionia*s  shore, 
'Mid  icy  wilds,  a  drear  encampment  floor. 
Th*  exulting  foe  has  vanish'd  from  their  track, 
And  left  Despair  to  watch  that  bivouac  I 

Mournful  reverse  I — what  keenest  eye  eould  see 
The  gallant  bands,  whose  spear-bright  chtvalfy, 
Wheel'd  in  long  files,  majestically  slow,* 
From  glorious  Sardis,  one  short  year  ago  ; 


*  To  avoid  the  affectatioii  of  appending  notes  to  such  trifling  text  as  mine,  I  ahall 
briefly  observe,  (what  I  tm  aware  for  the  generality  of  readers  is  anoeceisary,)  that 
the  alliuions  in  the  following  lines  are  true  to  tbe  life  of  Xenophon,  and  have  rdTerence 
principally  to  the  glimpses  of  it  which  he  has  allowed  to  appear  in  the  AnabaHs,  Upon 
the  contested  point  as  to  his  age  at  the  period  of  the  Expedition,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  him  to  have  been  a  very  yonng  man  (not 
more  than  three  or  four-and-twenty)  at  that  time ;  though  I  think  that,  amongst  tlieir 
reasons  for  supposing  so,  they  have  omitted  one,  which  with  me  has  had  much  weight, 
namely,  the  anxiety  with  which  Xenophon  consulted  the  opinion  of  his  beloved  master 
Socrates  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  going  up  with  Cyrus — a  submission  not  yery  re- 
concilable with  the  mature  age  that  some  would  assign  to  him.  Add  to  this,  that  tbe 
bosom  friend  and  companion  who  indnced  him  to  join  the  Expedition,  Froxenus,  vat 
but  thirty  himself  at  the  time  of  tais  death. 

The  sererest  disasters  that  befell  the  Retreat  were  encountered  in  tbe  country  of  the 
Carduchians,  a  mountain  people  of  Armenia. 

It  was  in  his  lovely  retirement  at  Sdlus,  (in  the  district  of  Elis,  and  two  mOes  from 
Olympia,)  dose  to  tbe  hunting-grounds  of  Pholoe,  which  he  purchased  with  that  tenth 
of  the  spoils  be  had  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  where  most  of  the  later  part  of  his  life 
was  passed,  that  Xenophon  wrote  the  Anabcuis,  as  well  as  his  ffistotyf  Jifemcrabii^ 
ofSocraUi,  Pansgyrio  on  AptsUatu,  &c 

•f  We  may  form  a  pretty  good  notion  of  what  military  men  would  call  Uie  "  cffsetiTe 
force "  of  the  Barbarian  slingers,  when  we  hear  that  at  each  flight,  more  than  ten 
cart-loads  of  stones  were  discharged— srXior  «  ItMt  dua^tu  vtr^v  ssyipuvxom. 
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Iq  yon  array  of  pale  disbearten'd  men. 

Now  crowded,  teatleM#  through  that  desert  glen. 

In  cold  battalions  stretch'd,  where  fathom  deep 

The  snow-drift  lures  them  to  its  numbing  sleep ; 

Or  with  wild  strife^  as  selfish  madness  sways* 

Battling  for  quarters  by  the  watch-fire's  blace  $ 

Or  throne*d  remote*  where  moodier  spirits  lay* 

ReTolt*s  foul  plan  against  the  coming  day  $ 

Whilst  still^-as  high  through  all  the  discord  round* 

The  groans  of  wars  and  famine's  Tietims  sound— 

Sheer  down  the  dark  intolerable  lieaTen, 

Sweeps  on  their  heads  the  heaping  snow-storm  drif en  I 

Nor  hour  by  hour*  as  dreary  night  goes  by* 

Shall  hope  look  on  them  with  reTi?ing  eye ; 

For,  to  the  onward  way»  hills*  huge  as  those 

That  frown  behind*  their  barriers  interpose. 

Even  now,  red-flaming  through  the  night*  appear 

The  beacons  kindled  by  the  mountaineer. 

Sure  sign  no  path  by  which  their  knarch  may  glide* 

One  league  toward  safety  lies  unoccupied. 

Rearward — where  deadliest  on  their  rout  waspour*d 
The  unsparing  slaughter  of  Armenians  sword* 
Where  in  dark  ranks  along  the  savage  fields* 
Th*  *oplUai  crouch  within  their  wall  of  shields* 
With  weary  eyes»  but  watchfulness  of  heart* 
Reclines  thb  Leader  of  that  host  apart. 
What  though  his  cheek  is  scarce  by  hastening  time 
Touch'd  with  the  hues  of  manhood's  gdden  prime* 
Though  less  of  strength  his  frame's  fine  outlines  speak, 
Thau  of  the  gracile*  beauty-moulded  Greek* 
Health  nerves  that  frame— indomitable  will 
Anneals  those  limbs  to  warHor- purpose  still. 
Calm  on  that  brow  sits  sapient  thought  divine* 
In  the  keen  glance*  resolve  and  counsel  shine* 
Worthy  the  master  at  whose  awful  feet 
His  spirit  early  took  its  raptured  seat* 
Drinking  the  words  in  whose  immortal  dew 
His  young  soul  open'd  like  the  ros6*  and  grew. 
Ah>  how  contrasts  the  horror  round  him  now* 
With  that  calm  life  beneath  the  oHve-bongh^ 
In  his  own  land  where  Athens  ever- fair 
Lifu  her  white  fatiei  amid  the  amber  air  I 
Not  now  such  thoughts  I — Up*  hero  I  from  thy  dream* 
(If*  in  the  midnight  of  disiliay*  a  theme 
^         Lovelier*  though  iMs  ennobling*  has  nabeBt 
Thy  mind  one  mom<mt  from  its  grand  intent, 
Yon  host  with  more  than  huiiian  woes  o'ereome* 
To  lead  with  more  than  huttaB  wisdom  homei!) 
Up  1  still  the  first  in  danger  and  distress* 
Practise,  by  deeds  ef  Mgli  Aetotedness* 
The  immortal  precepts  of  ih»  perlsVd  sage 
Who  yet  shall  speak  ffWk  thy  memorial  p^ge. 
On  through  the  host  I— whh  mild  persnaeieB  ^wll* 
The  factious  band  th«t  met ri  bad  seiett  rebdU. 
Cheer  the  worn  archer  by  fatigue  subdued* 
And  with  thy  bare  SMBS  cleave  M«  ft*©^  'mwAi 


•  I  hare  Tentnred  to  transfer  this  word  teBa^lMi  frterattsfS— ^  Wt^.«nned  men" 
(the  divi«ion  of  the  amy  Xenophon  iwwil!^  contoinde*)  it  m  laipowWe  t«rm  for 
▼erse,  or  at  least  a  cnmbroos  one. 
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Shaming  him  back  to  manhood— or  repair. 
Where  the  sick-qnarters  sadden  all  the  air, 
'    Prescribe  the  remedy—lure  frenzy's  bnun, 
WiUi  tales  of  Hellas,  back  to  hope  again. 
And  when  pale  morning  wakes  the  march  once  more. 
To  face  the  fight  and  mountains  as  before. 
With  freshen*d  energy  thy  task  renew- 
Now  turn  and  charge  I  now  forward  and  pursue  I 
Scorn  to  the  meanest  in  fatigue  to  yield. 
Snatch  from  the  murmuring  soldier  hia  huge  shieldy 
And  be  the  laggard's  armour-bearer,  though 
Thv  own  deserts  thee  *mid  the  swarming  foe. 
Exhorting,  chiding,  animating  all. 
Watch  the  daj  struggle  to  its  stormy  fall. 
Then  halt  amid  the  howling  waste,  and  then 
The  ezhaustless  battle  and  the  wild  again ! 

Scene  II* 

Along  Oltmpia's  rosy  vale 

The  evening  hymns  to  2#eus  have  died  ; 
And  lingering  round  yon  distant  sail 

That  dots  the  blue  Ionian  tide. 
So  hu8h*d  and  breezeless  sleeps  the  air* 
The  homeward-bearing  reTeUers  there 
Ha?e  caught  the  oloshig  cadence  now» 
And  hung  their  garlands  on  the  prow. 
Wide  through  high  Pholob*s  piny  woods 

The  slanting  suniet  rains  its  gold» 
And  down  those  verdant  solitudes 

Where  mom  the  boar-hunt's  chorus  roU'd* 
Each  sound  of  syWan  discord  mute. 
The  shepherd's  sweet  complaining  flute 
(While  rest  around  his  snow-white  flocks) 
CaUs  silvery  answers  from  the  rocks. 
Below>  where  olive-thickets  cope 
The  soft  and  emerald-dnted  slope 
Of  sacred  Scilus,  and  a  fane 

Of  modest  marble  cold,  and  bright^ 
Half-screen'd  bv  groves  of  orient  plane. 

Gleams,  vow  d  to  Dian's  vestal  ligh^ 
Round  the  spread  feast  a  joyous  throng 
Delays  the  parting  day  with  Bong» 
And  many  a  wreiUh  from  Antumn'4  bowers 

The  maids  with  glistenine  eyes  shall  twine^ 
And  many  a  chalice  crown'd  with  flowers  * 

The  youths  shall  quaff  of  purple  wine. 
Votive  to  Hix  whose  pious  care 
Provides  that  annual  banquet  there. 
Yet  shunning  all  their  fond  applause^ 

Or  haply  cold  to  crowded  joy. 
Who  stiU  with  early  step  withitews. 
As  if  unseen  but  solemn  cause 

Beckon*d  to  some  beloved  employ. 

Half-hid  beneath  the  branching  cave 

Built  by  vast  beeches  broad  and  tall, 
Where  bright  Sblinus  hurls  its  wave 

In  many  a  cold  and  limpid  fall, 
Down  through  the  solitary  dell 
With  chimbg  riU  and  bubbling  knell. 
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The  Lord  of  that  autumnal  fete 

In  musing  shadow  sits  apart— 
The  Leader  of  that  grand  Rbtebat, 

Whose  only  compass  was  his  heart* 
So  long  ago*  life's  perils  past 
Repose  and  glory  finds  at  last ! 
He  sits  with  thought-suspended  look. 

And,  lifting  oft  hb  brow  sublime 
From  tracing  in  that  open  book 

His  tale  for  all  immortal  time. 
Hears,  in  the  mellowing  distance,  wail 
Far  notes  of  flute  and  nightingale^ 
And  silver  songs,  concerting  idl 
With  the  near  streamlet's  tinkling  falL 
And  while  the  horrors  that  he  faced. 
Of  war  and  wave  and  desert- waste 
Rise  on  his  view,  a  tenderer  green. 
Caught  from  the  wood*s  embowering  scene. 
Freshens  his  spirit — with  a  sigh 

He  thanks  the  guardian  gods  of  men. 
Then  turns  with  memory- kindled  eye 

Unto  his  pleasant  toil  again. 

Historian,  soldier,  sage,  and  friend  I 

At  futh*8,  affection's,  duty's  call. 
Who  led  the  march,  the  page  who  penn'd. 

And  with  a  master*s  might  through  all  I 
For  many  an  hour,  from  sorrow's  smart 

Beguiled  and  solitary  pain. 
In  which  thy  pictures  fed  the  heart. 

Thy  lessons  school'd  the  brain. 
Of  One  who  ever  found  it  good 
To  ponder  on  thy  fortitude, 
And,  sinking  under  worldlv  ill. 
Has  found  his  courage  gather  still. 
When,  bursting  all  the  woes  that  bound  thee. 
He  saw  the  shades  of  Scilus  round  thee,  * 

Accept  this  grateful  ehaplet,  pale 
With  pansies  perishingly  frail. 
That  his  weak  hand,  at  twilight's  gloom. 
Now  dares  to  lay  upon  thy  tomb. 
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BOAMINOS  IN  SOME. 
Paut  II. 
The  Jesuits'  ''  Te  Deum,**  and  oub  T/edium. 

"  La  Romaoa  Epipfaania 
Ogni  fosta  porta  xia." 

Epiphany  is  past,  and  with  it  the  is  nearly  finished.  Ah,  we  were  mis- 
last  of  the  fetes  till  St  Anthony's,  taken  there,  and  the  organ's  brazen 
which  this  year  happens  on  the  lungs  had  to  be  put  in  requisition 
first  of  the  Carnival ;  the  next  page  again  and  again.  At  length,  bow- 
of  the  diario  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  ever,  there  was  more  stir  about  the 
carte  bianehe.  We  went  yesterday  enclosed  parterre,  and  they  were  evi- 
to  the  Jesuits*  Church,  to  hear  heaven  dently  beginning  to  expect  him  in 
taken  by  storm>  after  a  musical  siege  right  earnest.  Censers  had  been  in 
of  three  and  a-half  hours*  duration,  full  swing  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
Weary  came  we  away*  '  with  sore  hour,  and  priesthood  in  abundance 
eyes,  dull  ears,  and  a  wish  that  we  had  been  collecting  about  the  altar, 
might  never  be  induced  to  assist  at  dusting  it  and  rubbing  it  down,  and 
any  pontifical  ceremony  again ;  each  smoking  it  according  to  rubric,  and 
seems  to  us  but  a  repetition  of  the  crossing  each  other's  path,  and  bob- 
last,  *and  all  but  a  mockery  of  the  in-  binff  and  bowing,  some  In  short  skirts, 
teliigence  which  cannot  follow,  and  ana  some  in  long ;  fingering  each 
of  the  heart  which  takes  no  part  in  other^s  lace,  dodging  each  other's 
them.  footsteps,  chanting  a  few  staves  of 

Determined,  however,  to  see  and    gibberish,  lighting    and  dbtribnting 
hear  every  thing,  we  went  early  to    candles  at  a  great  rate ;  it  was,  in 
this  musical  banquet,  and  by  doing  so,    short,  a  perfect  hive — ^while  the  twin 
contrived  to  get  ourselves  comfort-     organs,  like  opposing  shepherds  in  an 
ably  fixed  between  two  marble  pilas-     ecloguej  peal  awav,  and  take  wind  to 
ters,    as  bright  as    looking-glasses;    blow  again.     At  last,  when  the  vast 
(by  good-luck  we  were  also  placed    interior  of  the  church,  which  we  had 
close  to  4iat  part  of  the  church  des-    entered  in  a  brilliant   sunshine,  no 
tined  for  the  occupation  of  the  Pope    longer  received  its  light  from  without, 
himself;  it  was  a  curule  chsAr,  with  a    and  was  only  brilliant  where  the  can- 
white  satin  cushion,  in  front  of  one     dies  burned  |  when  the  colossal  frescos 
of  the  most  gorgeous  altars  in  Rome,)     of  the  high  dome  had  quite  disappeared 
the  columns  being  plated  from  top  to    in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening, 
bottom    with    lapis    lazuli,    ribbed    and  while  one  of  the  organs  was  war- 
with  gilt  metal.     Bronze  cherubs  fiut-    bling  its  most  linnet-like  noteSt  we 
tered  on  high,  with  wings  weighing    saw  the  soldiers,  who  filled  the  nave 
whole    tons>    and    fagots    of    wax     as  usual  with  double  ranks,  begin  to 
candles   blazed    away  amidst   well-    turn  their  huge  hairy  caps  towards 
trimmed  lamps,  supported  on  huge    the  door ;  for  the  bells  that  had  hi- 
silver  candelabra.    At  last  the  music    therto  been    ringing   from    without, 
begins — one  or  two  voices  break  out    had  suspended  their  peals,  and  a  great 
finely*  and  fill  the  aisles   and  nave    muster  of  the  church  might  now  be 
with  unsupported  melody ;  then  comes    seen  winding  its  Jesuitical  way  towards 
the  choral  chant   to    sustain  them,    the  Pope's  position.  A  priest,  bearing 
under  cover  of  which,  loud-tongued    a    crucifix,    precedes   the    Pope — a 
Forestiere  may»  as  usual,  be  heard  all    plain- looking,    vulgar- faced     perso- 
round,  Vhen  every  body  is  silent;     nage  is  Gregory  XVI.,  with  all  the 
and    much-enduring    Italians    turn    accessories  of  his  carduaals,  who  form 
round  on  their  knees  to  look  at  stout    a  brilliant  half-moon  of  bright  scar- 
heretics  who  stand.    "  Moses'  prayer"    let,  and  put  all  the  gear  of  the  ehurdi 
was  sung ;  a  sort  of  bravura  seemed  it    out  of  countenance ;  the  very  church- 
to  our  ears,  only  welcome  by  giving    hangings  look  dim  beside  them,  and 
promise,  that  at  last  the  Pope's  toilet    the  ro^  of  bishops  «re  the  very  rai- 
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tnent  of  humility  before  their  dazzlingp  Swhs  guards^  worn  out  with  fatigue, 

red — Ohl  such  a  "  function  1  "*  it  was  became  sayagely  restless,  and  held 

neither  a  fsiroey  nor  a  pantomime,  nor  their  halberds  as  if  they  longed  to 

an  opera,  but  a  monstrous  jumble  of  have  somebody  to  poke  at  to  relieve 

the  three — and  so  long — so  unendu-  the  tedium  of  their  service. 
rably  long— even  the  impertnrable 


Recollections  of  the  CAENrvAL — 1841. 


When  our  eamlTal  commenced  last 
year,  the  thermometer  stood  at  70^ 
in  the  shade ;  the  willows  in  the  Bor^* 
hese  were  green,  and  the  sward  of  the 
Pamfili  was  flowered  with  crocuses 
and  anemonies.     People  had  begun 
even  earlier  to  talk  about  spring,  and 
to  dress  in  spring  fashion  ^  nor  could 
a  Roman  Lent  haye  been  ushered  in 
by  weather  which  afforded  a  greater 
indemnity  for  its  existence.     So  soon 
as  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  carnival,  he  began  to  mount 
the  sky  with  incredible  rapidity,  as 
though  he  feared,  by  tarrying,  to  be 
too  late  for  the  horse-race  in  the  Cor- 
so  at  eight  that  morning.   We  had  al- 
ready thrown  open  our  windows,  and 
had  gone  out  to  breathe  midsummer 
air  in  April,  and,  while  we  Toted  a  hot- 
tea-and-coffee  breakfast  a  bore,  turned 
listlessly  over  English  newspapers, 
full  of  all  the  miseries  of  winter,  re- 
eipes  for  coughs  and  chilblains,  lives 
sacrificed  to  fire,  or  to  the  want  of  it, 
accidents  to  skaters  on  the  Serpen- 
tine, guards  of  northern  mails  frozen 
to  death  on  their  seats,  or  found  in 
snow-drifts  beside  their  letter- bags  I 
In  further  token  of  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  and  the  forwardness  of  the 
season,  we  remarked  that  the  beggars 
and  the  dogs,  an  almost  equal  nui- 
sance, swarmed  already  on  the  public 
ways,  and  beset  the  Pincian  obelisk, 
(that  spot  in  all  Rome  where  the  set- 
ting sun  lingers  latest  to  warm  the 
chilly  invalid,)  and  haunt  at  all  hours 
that   well-known    scalinafa,    where 
about  Christmas-tide  and  later,   the 
pifferori  with  their  pipes,  and  their 
goats,  and  their  fawn-like  children, 
amuse  themselves  with  the  large  un^ 
owned  curs  of  the  quarter.     To-day, 
none  of  these  occupants  except  the 
dogs  remain,  the  thoroughfare  is  un- 
contested, and  the  masks  and  the  do- 
minoes, 80  dear  to  the  modem  Roman, 
constitute  its   new  population,   and 
m^e  it  as  lively  as  Regent  Street. 
At  this  season,  if  you  live  in  the  Corso, 
your  landlord  will  take  care  to  remind 


you,  as  he  reminded  us,  that  by  a  spe- 
cial clause  in  your  contract,  he  is  eu- 
titled  to  one  of  the  windows,  even  in 
your  bedroom,  for  himself,  bis  family, 
bis  friends,  or  any  body  to  whom  he 
can  let  a  window  on  this  great  occa- 
sion.    It  was  scarcely  eleven  o'clock 
when  our  man-servant,  a  sulky-look- 
ing  fellow  in  general,  found  not  only 
a  tongue,  but  an  unwonted  fluency  of 
words,  as  he  came  into  our  room, 
loaded  with  different  bits  of  faded  tape- 
stry or  old  damask  curtains,  which 
he  told  us  would  only  cost  us  a  crown 
per  window,  being  supplied  to  him 
by  a  friend,  and  so  on  our  acconnt, 
and  on  his  friend's,  he  was  anxious  not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  nailing  us  to  k 
bargain,  and  the  aulcea  in  question  to 
the  outside  of  our  windows. 
,     It  was  scarce  past  mezzo-giorno, 
when  the  Corso  began  to  show  small 
detachments  of  persons,  intent  on  fun, 
idleness,  or  mischief.     Sand  had  been 
thickly  strewn  over  the  carriage-way, 
and  dealers  in  chalk  and  in  sugar- 
plums were  beginning  to  weigh  out 
their  Commodities  \  already  had  the 
harmless  mitraille  commenced,   and 
nosegays  were  tumbling  in  and  out  of 
carriages,  while  an  occasional  eggful 
of  mischief  marked  the  well- brushed 
coat  of  some  unsuspecting  English- 
man.    Masked  figures  are   on  the 
look-out  for  pretty  girls,  and  dex- 
terously hand  up  to  high  balconies, 
by  help  of  zig-zag  tongs  of  colossal 
size,  the  biUetdoux  or  the  cornet  of 
bonbons  to  many  a  small  fair  hand, 
which  does  not,  at  this  season  of  per- 
mission, scruple  to  detach  the  missile. 
The  English  are  distinguishable  al- 
ready by  the  jerk  with  which  they  re- 
turn the  gentler  sprinkling  of  a  hand- 
ftd  of  confetti.    "  JEcco  fiote^^  is  the 
cry  up  and  dowti  the  street,  from  the 
bearers  of  baskets  full  of  violets  for 
ladies,  and  of  weeds  in  flower,  or  dai- 
sies and  grass,  for  the  vulgar  pelt. 
Bouquets  are  now  beginning  to  whizz 
about  in  all  directions,  and  a  crowd 
of  ragged  boys,  not  by  any  means  em* 
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bellished  by  the  recent  epidemic  vario- 
lay  scramble  ia  the  gutters  for  these,  or 
any  thing  else  that  has  missed  its  des- 
tination. But  hark !  there  are  steps 
on  our.  stairs  I  The  door  opens! 
"  This  way>  ladies,  if  you  please,"  and 
oh,  what  a  balcony  of  beauties  in  a 
Tery  short  space  of  time  was  ours  1 
Several  pairs  of  English  eyes  of  the 
first  water  were  seen  in  that  balcony ; 
and  a  little  crowd  of  young  virgins,  as 
closely  packed  as  moss  rosebuds  in 
a  Covent- Garden  nosegay.  Happy 
us!  whose  window  commands  the 
whole  scene  in  the  street,  and  whose 
eye  commands  the  nearest  approach 
to  that  window  I  The  street  is  already 
in  an  uproar,  as  if  they  were  getting 
up  the  TroU  Jours^  and  beginning  the 
Barricades.  We  really  must  look 
over  those  fair  shoulders  and  see  what 
is  coming.  There  goes  a  long  car- 
riage, with  a  tall  tin  cheminez  in  the 
centre,  built  to  look  like  a  steam- 
boiler;  a  crew  of  black  dominoes  on 
board  look  very  piratical,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  no  quarter ;  as  they  pass 
us  they  pour  in  a  double  volley  of  a 
well-aimed  cannonade,  and  of  exceed- 
ing pungency.  Avocati,  in  open  ba- 
rouches, stand  up  in  their  carriages, 
and  harangue  the  crowd  on  topics 
which  seem  to  be  relished,  by  the  loud 
laughter  which  follows — ^loud-lunged 
fellows  are  they,  and  secure  of  a  hear- 
ing any  where.  Harlequins  may  ca- 
per to-day  in  beautifully  clean  streets, 
and  Columbines  retire  without  drag- 
gled petticoats.  There  goes  a  tooth- 
drawer,  carrying  a  whole  jar,  of  colos- 
sal  size,  in  his  hand,  to  show  what  his 
wrench  can  do.  There  goes  an  apo- 
tiiecary,  brandishing  a  certain  hydrau- 


their  height,  when,  baogl — the  report 
of  a  cannon  is  heard;  instantly  sol- 
diers on  horseback  start  from  the 
corners  of  the  off  streets,  and  curvet 
away  with  drawn  swords,  till  every 
carriage  has  taken  the  hint  and  is 
gone,  and  the  masques  are  drawn  up 
in  double  or  treble  file*  In  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  small  detachment 
rides  at  full  trot  up  the  street,  and  the 
people  now  begin  to  look  towards  the 
Piazza  dd  Popolo  for  the  first  intima- 
tion of  a  start.  An  unfortunate  dog, 
who  wishes  to  be  an  episode  in  the 
great  epic  of  the  day,  has  broken  the 
ranks,  hooted  from  side  to  side,  and 
rushing  distractedly  along.  As  on  other 
great  occasions,  we  have  one  or  two 
false  alarms^  but  soon  know  that  the 
horses  have  really  started,  bj  the 
fluctuation  of  the  distant  crowd,  and 
in  a  second  or  two  more  the  unmount- 
ed coursers  are  upon  us.  We  hear 
their  nearing  tramp  and  the  clatter  of 
their  hoofs,  as,  panting,  helter-skelter, 
fluttering  in  feathers,  and  goaded  with 
gilt  balls,  they  whizz  past  under  our 
window  j  in  two  minutes  more  the 
hubbub  of  voices  is  overpowered  by  a 
new  message  from  the  cannon  of  St 
Angelo,  which  tells  you  they  have 
reached  the  goal.  The  carriages  now 
return  upon  the  Corso,  and  the  pelting 
is  resumed  thicker  than  ever,  and  so 
on  till  near  sunset.  Then,  on  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  of  carnival,  the 
scene  changes,  and  as  night  descends, 
every  window  breaks  out  into  a  small 
illumination  of  beautiful  effect,  and 
moccoletii  is  the  cry!  £?ery  pane  of 
every  window  of  every  house^  has  its 
small  taper  burning,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  ten  Ibousand  of  these 


lie  instrument  peculiar  to  his  craft,  of    tapers— carried  in  the  hand,  and  there 


six  feet  long  at  least.  Bears,  demons, 
Don  Quixotes,  mermaids,  and  moun« 
tebanks  succeed;  and  the  hul-storm 
increases,  and  the  cretaceous  nimbus 
scuds  athwart  you  a  little  too  often, 
and  the  crowd  and  the  noise  are  at 


is  no  hand  without  one — sparkle  In 
morning  brightness,  and  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  armies  of  human  fire-flies. 
Another  hour,  and  the  tranquil  moon 
is  shining  upon  the  spent  energies  of 
the  carnival* 


Pope's  Benediction* 


A  more  glorious  day  never  dawned 
than  the  11th  of  ApriL  Every  street 
sent  forth  its  population,  and  the  city 
was  stirring  in  its  innermost  recesses 
•—a  thousand  different  currents  all 
tended  one  way — and  Rome  entire 
seemed  forming  itself  into  one  vast 
procession  across    the   Tiber.     The 


castle  of  St  Angelo  presented  a  thick 
hedge  of  heads  upon  heads  along  itjs 
parapet.  The  back  and  unfrequentetl 
street  of  St  Spirito  became  to-day  a 
useful  diverticulum  from  the  more 
central  Fta  St  Angelo,  and  fortunately 
split  the  swarming  populace  into 
streams  of  unequal  breadth;  so  on  we 
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went,  and  on,  and  on — expecting  pre- 
seDily  to  be  finally  entangled,  and 
fixed  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  an  ele* 
ment  of  a  mass  that  was  equally  before 
us  and  behind.  At  last,  however,  we 
reached  the  object  of  oor  wish,  and 
got  beyond  the  obelisk  of  the  piazza. 
In  a  line  with  the  two  magnificent 
fountains,  whose  conduit  pipes  had 
been  recently  cleaned  to  give  full  scopo 
to  the  play  of  their  waters,  and  from 
this  position  we  will  first  tell  the  reader 
what  we  saw.  We  saw  the  central 
window  of  the  Basilica  with  large 
coloured  awnings  hanging  over,  and 
a  fine  canopy,  such  as  thrones  have  in 
kings'  chambers,  and  much  snperb 
upholstery  of  silks  and  velvets.  Be- 
low and  around  this  spot  we  saw  and 
heard  a  buzzing  mass  of  concentrated 
eagerniess,  which  filled  the  immense 
piazza,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted 
by  the  armed  force  of  the  churchi  which 
seems  as  ready  to  smite,  if  it  dared, 
as  the  irritable  apostle  himself.  Re^ 
gimentsof  these  heroes  gird  the  whole 
front  of  the  building,  and  leave  an 
empty  area  for  bands  of  music  and 
the  mancBUvres  of  the  Pope's  cavalry. 
Carriages  full  of  pretension  and  pret- 
tiness  are  soon  obliged  to  back— so 
will  the  soldiers— on  a  densely  com- 
pressed  crowd  in  the  rear,  amongst 
which  you  may  see  the  most  striking 
provincial  costumes ;  for  Albano  and 
JPreseaH,  and  every  village  which  skirts 
the  Appenine,  has  its  own  petticoat- 
green,  scarlet,  or  amber-coloured — and 
its  own  mode  of  disposing  kerchief  or 
riband.  •  These  are  mixed  just  as 
the  painter's  pallet  would  desire,  with 
rough-shod  contadini,  in  leathern  gait- 
era  and  sheep*skins  with  the  fleeces 
upon  them,  and  are  further  chequered 
by  the  various  liveries  of  prince,  car- 
dinal,  or  ambassador.  As  we  seldom 
see  a  vast  crowd  in  England  looking 
np  in  eager  anticipation  to  any  thing 
but  a  gibbet,  the  high  window  to 
which  all  eyes  are  now  turned  strikes 
na  with  an  indescribable  feeling,  and 
we  want  no  more  than  that  one  grand 
unity  of  object  to  repay  us  for  our 
trouble  in  assisting  at  it.  The  drums 
and  the  high-hung  bells  are  all  peal- 
ing away,  and  a  respectable-looking 
man  of  many  campaigns  rides  forth 
into  the  midst,  in  fine  regimentals  and 
unsheathed  sword,  and  looks  up  like 
the  rest,  while  his  horse,  which  does 
not  look  up,  careers  in  front  of  the 
all-important  window,  and  the  baud  is 


playing  away,  and  every  body  is  talk- 
ing of  all  that  is  to  take  place,  and 
quite  contented  to  stand  for  an  hour, 
expecting  to  be  blessed ;  for  the  church 
knows  what  she  is  about,  and  makes 
her  masses  and  her  girandoles  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  leave  no  fugitive  im- 
pression ;  and  so  the  bells  went  on, 
presenting  us  their  open  mouths  for 
the  thousandth  time,  and  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  to  show  how 
happy  they  were  on  this  great  occa- 
sion. It  was  only  when  Attention, 
tired  of  her  tiptoe  attitude,  and  indeed 
weary  of  any  one  attitude  whatever, 
began  to  rest  herself  on  the  sides  of 
her  feet  and  yawn,  that  a  sudden 
silence  fixed  us  afresh.  The  balcony 
where  the  Pope  is  expected,  and 
where  a  crowd  of  different  subordi- 
nate functionaries  had  hitherto  been 
stationed,  is  filling  fast  with  white- 
robed  episcopacy  and  silver  tinsel  mi- 
tres. Then  came  tho  officiating  car- 
dinals, and  then  a  huge  plume  is  seen 
surmounting  a  scarlet  uniform,  both 
of  which  are  the  property,  it  seems,  of 
one  Captain  Pfeffer,  the  centurion  of 
the  Swiss  guard— for  even  in  a  pa- 
geant the  church  cannot  trust  itself  to 
its  proper  empire  on  the  mintl  and 
heart,  nor,  if  soldiers  there  must  be,  to 
its  own  faithful  Romam — the  said 
Pfeffer  comes  at  present  to  show  him- 
self, and  further  to  give  the  Romans 
a  notion  of  the  proaopa  of  the  iEs- 
schylean  dramai  Violence  and  Strength. 
More  pontifical  upholstery,  in  silver, 
in  gold,  and  in  satin,  is  now  being  at- 
tached to  the  ledge  of  the  balcony, 
and  the  Pope  will  not  ti^rry.  He 
comes  1 !— a  louder  peal  of  bells  from 
the  melted  brass  of  Agr  ippa's  Pantheon 
acknowledges  his  approach.  The  can- 
nons of  St  Angelo  (more  of  Agrippa's 
property,  consecrated  or  desecrated, 
as  the  case  may  be)  are  unmuzzled, 
and  the  match  is  applied  t  Scarcely 
have  we  time  to  cast  our  eye  once 
more  on  the  piazza,  around  which 
cohorts  of  ill-dressed  shabby  soldiers 
have  stood,  shouldering  arms  and 
yawning  for  the  long-withheld  bene- 
diction, when  the  drums  are  snatched 
hastily  from  the  pavement,  and  a  mi- 
litary march  of  all  things  is  struck 
up !  He  comes !  That  is  the  Pope  I 
There  he  is  with  two  tiny  gilt  cruci- 
fixes before  him!  Off  mitres!  Off 
hats,  red  ones  and  all !  for  the  pasha 
of  three  mitres  is  at  hand.  A  Elowly- 
approaching  chair,  bearing  a  person* 
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age  dressed  in  flowing  robes  and  back-  ing  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
edbyalong ''tail'*  of  prelacy^  arrives  white  sleeves  flattering  forth  to  the 
at  the  open  space^  and  is  in  front  of  breeze  at  their  full  extent  of  inflation, 
all  eyes — a  huge  white  bird  seems  he  He  speaks,  and  you  hear  him  speak, 
at  this  distance  with  some  strange  though  you  cannot  collect  the  words, 
plumage  on  its  crest — hush  I  hushl-^  He  subsides  into  his  arm-cbaiTy  and 
we  bend  forward  with  the  multitude^  the  thing  is  over  I  Still  not  a  sound! 
and  are  half  idolaters  already  I  What  but  when  the  slowly-receding  form 
a  silence  I  the  imposing  solemn  silence  has  disappeared,  then  thousands*  un- 
of  such  a  multitude*  during  which  the  der  the  first  influence  of  thei^oaMso- 
great  pontifical  bird  stirs  not  a  fea-  jia/Au;  dose  of  benediction  administer- 
ther  1  and  now  a  flag  is  thrown  out  ed  to  them*  fight  and  scramble  for 
from  the  window,  co  warn  the  bells  in  the  imhtigences  or  bonbous  which  are 
the  belfry,  who  have  told  it  in  an  in-  falling  profiisely  and  promiacnoosly 
St  ant  to  the  cannon  at  St  Angelo,  who  among  them  from  tho  balcony— first 
are  telling  it  to  the  people  who  know  come  first  served  1  There  is  lack  in 
it  already  I  The  object  of  all  eyes  spiritual  as  in  temporal  things.  Dogs 
now  rises  like  a  large  white  albatross  howl !  the  sounds  of  whips  and  car- 
on  a  rock,  preparing  to  descend  over  riages  break  the  silence  I  and  secular 
the  sleeping  waters  below.  Erect  affairs  are  resumed  as  if  nothing  ex- 
stands  the  ''  Pontifex  Maximus  *'  traordinary  had  happened, 
amidst  that  motley  cortege*  and  hav- 


Thb  Girandola. 

"  Witliin  that  giant  mole^ 
Bcowls  the  fell  bandit ;  from  its  towering  height 
Old  Tiber's  flood  reflects  the  Girandole, 
Its  rockets,  balls,  and  flhowers  of  axroyrj  light  I  " 

Describe  a  girandola,  indeed  1  said  small-talk  had  been  long  discharged ; 

a  friend*  as  he  looked  his  astonishment  the  street-noises  of  hoops*  and  whips* 

at  it  for  the  first  time,  from  a  window  and  soldiers  keeping  order*  and  pe- 

facing  the  bridge,  and  saw  the  dark  destrians  resisting*  and  pushing,  and 

bronze    of  Michael   and   his  sword  striving  towards  the  scene  of  action ; 

glaring  in  the  rosy  light  of  an  artifi-  the  commingled  discords  and  perpe- 

cial  aurora.     Weill  wo  know  that  we  tual  buzz  of  voices  below ;  the  auri- 

cannot  describe  it;  but  we  have  just  cular  evidence  of  all  that  crowds  do 

seen  it  for  the  second  time*  and  are  in  and  suffer,  was  astounding*  and  yet 

such  a  state  of  intoxication  from  the  had  ceased  to  be  noticed — i^hen  bang! 

effects  of  gunpowder^  that  we  are  de-  a  booming  message  from  the  castle 

ter mined  to  say  something  about  it —  walls  bids  us  be  ready — for  they  were. 

and  so  here  goes  I     We  had  waited  Anon  a  second  signal  I  the  explora- 

above  an  hour  on  the  third  story  of  a  tory  rocket  cleaves  the  air*  and  in  one 

small  dingy  house  on  the  bank  of  the  brief  moment  is  a  mile  over  our  beads* 

Tiber,  opposite  St  Angelo*  in  a  mere  while  20*000    brains  conceiving   in 

cobbler's  garret*  (for  the  hour's  rent  that  same  moment  the  same  act  of 

of  which  the  poor  people — glad  may  volition*  20,000  pairs  of  the  muscles 

they  be  of  Easter — get  twelve  crowns  appointed  to  that  oflfice*  lift  up  as 

or  more.)     The  thrce-nozzled  brass  many  pairs    of  eyes  to  pursue  the 

lamp — thelightof  which  was  included  rocket  and  its  fortunes*  till  it  falls 

in  our  contract — refused  to  burn  any  with  its  wide  spread  golden  shower* 

longer*  without  fre^h  oil  and  new  trim-  copious  enough  to  baptise  half  the 

ming — with  no  creature  comforts  about  population  of  the  Borgo*   Then  came 

us*  no  carpet*  no  fire*  except  a  pan  of  a  short  pause  of  silence  and  darkness* 

wood  ashes*  which  soon  gave  some  of  during  which  the  stars  had  time  to 

us  headache,  and  compelled  us  to  re-  peep  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 

treat,  and  catch  cold*  as  a  matter  of  and  what  was  to  happen  next.     To 

preference*  at  the  open  door  or  win-  tell  of  all  that  succeeded  this  signal* 

dow.    The  conversation  of  our  party*  one  should*  indeed,  have  words  that 

animated  and  firework- like  at  first*  kindle  like  the  things  they  apeak  of; 

began  also  to  burn  dim ;  the  squibs  of  in  place  of  which,  we*  alas  I  are  pro- 
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Yided  only  with  a  fov  lueifer  matches* 
to  be  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  reader's 
imagiaatioQ.      The  dam  then  gave 
vay  at  once*  and  there  was  an  awful 
oatborsting  of  fire«  as  well-ordered 
and  effective  as  the  play  and  spray  of 
the    magnificent    fountains    on    the 
matchless  Piaaza  of  the  Vatican  it- 
self.    All  round  the  castle  walls,  at 
ODce  came  forth  some  miracle  of  py- 
roteehny ;  and  in  the  midst^  the  giant 
form    of  Hadrian*s    mole*  till    now 
scarcely  visible  in  the  darkness^  stood 
out  in  all  its  opaque  grandeur,  backed 
by  incredible  rarieties  and  gradations 
of  coloured  light.     Streams  of  liquid 
amber,  and  of  molten  gold  and  silver, 
flowed  in  commingled  streams  over 
the  battlements,    welling  forth  like 
water  overlapping  the  tips  of  the  huge 
granite   tazzas  in  the  public  ways. 
White  sheaves  of  a  fiery  harvest- field 
were  projected  from  the  Soi/aterro, 
and  widening  as  they  rose,  burst  their 
bonds  at  a  suitable  elevation,  and  sent 
down  whole  cart-loads  of  the  ears  of 
that  com  of  which  they  were  com- 
posedy  into  the  Tiber,  which  reflected 
thfem  as  they  approached,  and  then 
quenched    and    absorbed    them    for 
erer. 

A  few  seconds'  pause,  and  but  a 
few,  allowed  our  mouths  time  for  ex- 
clamations, and  our  minds  to  take  up 
a  position  for  the  reception  of  greater 
marvels,  during  which  the  dark  old 
castle  stood  again,  as  it  always  stands, 
in  silent  grandeur  over  the  flood- 
when  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack,  the 
batteries^re  at  it  again  I  and  so  soon 
aa  the  rolling  cannonade  is  over,  there 
is  an  upsend  from  the  mines  beneath — 
a  donation  from  all  the  demons  that 
are  at  work  there,  of  strangely  confi- 
gurated bodies  that  cross  each  other's 
paths  in  all  sorts  of  eccentric  and 
lawless  courses,  and  career  away  in 
suryrizeSf  which  indeed  deserve  their 
name.   Some  send  you  down  a  legacy 
of  young  serpents,  wriggling  and  zig- 
aagging  through  the  air;   some  are 
rapped  upwards  from  you  for  ever  in 
a  loud  thunderclap  ;  some  rain  rubies 
and  emeralds  over  your  hat,  but  you 
bold  it  out  in  vain — they  are  too  sub- 
tile to  reach  the  earth,  and  dissolve, 
like  soap- bubbles,  ere  they  fall.     It  is 
long  since  it  rained  riches  at  Rome  ; 
Livy's  showers  of  marvellous  things 
are  good  in  their  way,  but  he  never  of 
a  surety  saw  any  thing  like  this,  in 
any  year  o^  Urbe  Conditd, 

Match  me  out  of  the  realms  of  fire 


itself  those  incredibly  beautiful  and 
surpassing   greens,    those    turquoise 
and  sapphire  blues,  which  oft  as  the 
dishevelled  meteor  shapes  her  tresses 
^  high  o'er  the  archangel's  sword,'* 
are  flung  forth  with  such  prodigality 
from  above  I  but  hark ! — a  whole  vol- 
ley of  rockets  has  taken  eternal  leave 
of  this  nether  world,  to  announce  the 
conclusion  of  the  act,  and  another 
pause  of  the  pyrotechnic  storm.  Eyes 
up!  you  should  have  had  a  place  in 
the  Nassau  balloon  to  make  out  which 
got  in  first;  and  if  the  Nassau  balloon 
had  been  transfixed,  as  it  would  have 
stood  good  chance  of  being,  by  some 
of  these  aerial  Lancers,  caro  mio,  there 
b  no  saying  what  would  have  become 
of  you  I  But  neither  is  there  time  to 
think  about  it,  for  now  the  wheeUtoork 
begins,  Ixion*s  or  Catherine*s,  or  by 
whatever  name,  wheels  of  fire  prodi- 
giously transcending  those  of  Phaeton 
in  his  adventurous  day  *sdrivel — wheels 
with  blue  ruin  round  their  tires,  and 
empyreal  axle-trees  to  turn  upon,  re- 
volving too  swiftly  for  their  spokes  to 
be  seen  in  motion,  and  spreading  rich 
kaleidoscopes  in   all   the  yariety  of 
those  concentric  colours  which  please 
the  human  eye  from  infancy  to*  age ; 
whether  seen  on  a  revolving  card,  or 
the  "  volubile  buxum**  of  the  boy's  top, 
which  he  learns  to  paint  as  soon  as  he 
can  spin  it.     Roman  candles,  in  this 
city  of  candlesticks  and  long  moulds, 
ought  to  be  worth  looking  at;  and 
there  behold  a  thousand  of  them  at 
once,  popping  up  their  blue  balls  as 
big  as  oranges,  with  all  the  dexterity 
of  Chinese  jugglers;  while  briUantiiii 
disperse   their  treasures    round  tiie 
castle  moat,  &nd  jasmiiiea  of  unearthly 
growth,  and  wreathed  by  fire- proof 
fingers,  invite  those  that  have    the 
entree  to  the  Fire- King's  bowers,  and 
fountains  all  his  own  irrigate  the  par- 
terres of  the  Fire- King's  garden.    In 
the  midst  of  all  this  furious  and  vari- 
ous and  exhaustless  ignition,  and  while 
you  gaze,  and  gaze,  and  gaze,  your 
ears  are  stunned  by  a  last  outburst  of 
prodigious  violence— 10,000  missiles 
are  launched  at  full  speed  in  the  air, 
and  the  next  moment  all  is  dark  and 
silent,  and  cold — and  Easter  is  over. 

Verily,  blue  brimstone,  and  dull- 
burning  charcoal,  and  deflagrating, 
harmless  nitre,  which  we  doctors 
reckon  a  coo/tVi^  thing,  produce  strange 
wonders!  but  they  work  not  quite 
alone — the  rosy  strontian  from  the 
billd   of  Argyll;  concerning   which 
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**  Hope  told  a  flattering^  tale "  some 
fifty  years  ago*  most  take  a  trip  to 
VesaviuSt  and  con  a  new  lesson  at  the 
fountain-head  ;  Elba  must  send  us 
store  of  iron-filings ;  the  copper-mine 
must  be  put  under  contribution  ;  and 
even  antimony  and  arsenic  dulcified 
and  rendered  palatable  by  gum-lac,  and 
sugar  and  flour,  and  ^hat  not,  must 
enter  into  our  pastes.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  first  of  those  metals  with 
throwing  up  every  thing  is  a  familiar 
fact,  and  scarcely  less  so  that  an  ent" 
poisonneur  at  Stafford  got  people  per- 
suaded to  take  the  others  in  **  dropa^" 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were 
tasteleMs,  Tasteless  indeed  I  but  we 
should  like  to  know  who  will  venture 
to  apply  the  invidious  epithet  to  the 
arsenical  or  other  <' drops*'  prepared 
by  us?  We  call  up  our  orpiments 
and  realgars  from  the  mine  to  do  us 
red  and  yellow  service,  and  barytes 
in  our  hands  becomes  one  of  the 
lightest  bodies  in  nature,  by  simply 
obliging  him  to  contract  a  suitable 
marriage.  But  what  is  all  the  baUerie 
de  cuiiine  without  the  cook  ?  the  la- 
boratory without  the  chemist,  the  forge 
without  Vulcan,  the  black  back-  parlour 
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in  the  Borgo  without  Bbpfo  ?  There 
must  be  genius  and  inventiveness,  or 
no  Girandole ;  you  must  try,  and  try, 
and  try,  and  be  disappointed,  and  be> 
gin  again ;  you  must  bum  your  fingers 
and  blow  them  cool  again,  eat  your 
bread  with  gunpowder  hands,  make 
Harrowgate  water  of  every  drop  you 
drink,  sleep  on  a  cartridge  bobter, 
and  be  ready  to  be  blown  up  at  a  mo* 
ment*s  noUce.  And  why  not  ?  surely 
*'  sic  ilur  ad  astra  "—surely  among  the% 
many  ways  o(  getting  to  the  stare  pre- 
scribed by  poets  and  other  authentic 
guides,  this  must  ever  appear  to  be  the 
least  liable  to  failure. 

The  art  is  improving  like  all  others 
— long  since  Beppo  was  a  fkocisia, 
they  had  nothing  but  white  lights  to 
show ;  it  is  but  a  few  yean  ago  that  a 
man  charged  eight  scudi  for  a  box  of 
red  illumination  powder,  and  it  b  not 
much  later  since  they  had  no  green ; 
now  Titian  might  as  well  paint  with- 
out those  colours,  as  a  fuocista  set  up 
business  on  white  lights  for  hia  stock 
in  trade. 

And  now  that  we  have  given  the 
reader  the  fire-worhs  of  Rome,  why 
not  the  waUr'Wcrke  f  and  so  we  will. 


THE  BlOTS. 


At  last  the  storm  has  broken ;  the 
Corn- League  traitors  hai>e  done  their 
worst ;  and  the  executive  power  will 
now  show  them  the  Impotence  of  that 
*«  worst "  towards  any  one  the  very 
least  of  those  objects  which  it  pro- 
claims. If  it  had  become  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  such  a  conflict 
must  be  weathered,  if  it  was  past  all 
deprecation  that  such  an  experiment 
must  be  fought  through — then  we  re- 
joice that  the  explosion  has  happened 
at  this  particular  time:  at  a  time  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting,  from  one 
chamber  of  which  issues  for  ever  a 
voice  of  encouragement  to  sedition — 
that  voice,  having  now  no  privilege  to 
protect  its  accursed  counsels,  is  sea- 
sonably gagged :  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  disengaged  from  foreign 
wars ;  but  above  aiQ,  at  a  time  when 
the  universal  revived  of  prosperous 
auguries  has  stripped  the  insurrection 
of  any  specious  alliance  which  else  it 
might  have  assumed  with  real  distress, 
has  alienated  from  the  insurgents  a 
dangerous  sympathy,  and  has  forced 
them  to  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of 


good  citizens,  by  tempting  tbem  into 
tyranny  the  foulest  over  their  fellow- 
labourers,  and  into  mutinous  ingrati- 
tude towards  Providence,  in  the  midst 
of  a  harvest  the  most  splendid  on  re- 
cord. 

The  points  are  striking,  in  this  vast 
insurrection,  which  demand  earnest 
notice ;  for  some  of  them  are  already 
misrepresented  in  the  London  papers, 
many  are  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and 
all  are  connected  with  a  case  of  life 
and  death  for  the  welfare  of  this 
mighty  empire.  Is  it  really  come  to 
this,  that  every  order  among  ns — ^nt, 
midst,  and  last — are  to  live  under  the 
uplifted  rod  of  colliers  and  weavers ; 
to  be  threatened  in  perpetuity  with 
the  "  fivQ  points  of  the  charter ;"  and, 
if  standing  conspiracies  go  for  any 
thing,  to  hold  every  atom  of  our  free- 
dom—of our  civil  rights — and  of  our 
property,  on  the  sufferance  of  one  sole 
class,  and  that  the  very  lowest  (ex- 
cept paupers)  and  the  most  desperately 
ignorant  amongst  us  ?  We  know  the 
claims  of  our  country :  for  onr  own 
parts,  we  carry  these  claims  almost  to 
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an  extravagant  height.  Bat  rather 
than  submit  to  an  indignity  and  a  risk 
like  that  which  for  years  back  has  been 
offered  to  the  majesty  of  these  ancient 
nations,  the  atrocious  menace  from  a 
knot  of  delegates  begf  imed  with  soot 
and  tarnish — that  they,  even  they^ 
will  put  an  end  to  onr  whole  polity 
and  civil  existence,  by  placing  us  all 
(not  their  own  class,  but  every  class 
amongst  us)  under  some  vile  scrib* 
bier's  pamphlet  entitled  **  a  charter*' 
and  "  five  points,*'  as  a  supreme  law 
for  Great  Britain,— who  would  not 
rather  choose  to  migrate  into  a  land 
of  forests,  having  yet  but  few  bles- 
sings of  civilization  diffused  over  its 
sarface  ? 

We  write  up  to  the  latest  moment 
allowed  by  the  press,  and,  with  such 
light  as  the  public  jouilials  furnish, 
we  will  now  rapidly  review  the  main 
features  and  characteristics  of  this  vast 
confluent  tumult — the  most  formidable, 
by  its  example  and  its  tendencies,  of 
any  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  region 
of  the  earth.     We  say  thu  advisedly : 
the  distinctions  are  several  which  di- 
vide this  insurrection  from  any  other 
on  record.     In  England,  up  to  this 
time,   no    riots    have  ever  occurred 
having  any,  the  smallest,  connexion 
with  disorganizing  plans;    in  these 
riots,  though  ofcen  disowned  by  local 
mobs,  many  times  over  has  been  bpist- 
ed  the  banner  of  the  people,  calling 
themselves   Chartists;   and  we  need 
not  to  tell  any  man  of  reasonable  un- 
derstanding, that  this  thing  calling 
itself  the  Charter,  would  to-morrow, 
if  it  were  conceded,  establish  a  Par- 
liament of  paupers.     One  of  the  five 
points   enacts  universal    suffrage— a 
second  abolishes  all  property  qualifi- 
cation of  the  simplest  kind  for  rarlia- 
mentary  candidates*— a  third,  by  co- 
acting  daily  wages  for  the  members, 
would  remove  the  last  shadow  of  a 
repulsion  such  as  now  exists  to  the 
neiedy,  or  even  destitute,  men  of  clever 
speechifying  talents,  for  entering,  by 
a  vast  majority,  into  the  composition  of 
our  legblatiye  body.     What  follows  ? 
That  within  three  weeks,  were  it  mere- 
ly to  earn  their  wages,  the  new  house 
of  legislators  would  have  abolished  all 
funded    property,  under  the  showy 
pretence  of  remitting  to  the  people 
that  annual  thirty  millions  of  taxes 
requisite    for  meeting  the    interest. 
Their  second  step  would  be,  what  al- 
ready they  parade  as  an  "equitable 
distribution**  of  property ;  and  at  this 
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point  they  would  first  begin  to  learn 
the  fatal  reaction  of  their  first  mea- 
sure. At  this  moment,  we  see  men 
notorious  for  wealth,  and  so  far  within 
the  reach  of  better  counsels,  as  is 
argued  by  the  fact  that  they  are  bro- 
thers to  members  of  the  present  par- 
liament, actually  hounding  on  the 
people  to  substitute,  for  a  course  of 
momentary  violence  which  must  soon 
recoil  upon  themselves,  a  cool,  deter- 
mined combination  for  obtaining  the 
^ye  points— which  being  obtained,  we 
have  explained  what  would  be  inevit- 
ably their  first  act.  And  if,,  by  any 
lucky  accident,  intestine  feuds  amongst 
members  of  the  new  parliament  should 
intercept,  at  the  very  first  opening, 
this  capital  measure  of  destruction, 
then — because  by  another  of  the  five 
points,  each  parliament  is  to  reach  its 
natural  death  within  the  twelve  months 
— of  course,  the  mob  electors  wotild 
return  no  man  to  the  second  parlia- 
ment but  such  as  would  enter  into 
solemn  securities  for  passing  their 
sine-^a-non  measures.  Besides  which, 
a  sixth  point  would  soon  be  added  to 

this  **  Quinquarticular**  code,  viz. 

that,  in  respect  to  all  restive  members 
who  should  presume,  after  a  certain 
settled  warning,  to  disobey  the  orders  of 
their  constituents,  a  power  should  be 
held  in  reserve  for  suspending  their 
wages;  being  an  acknowledged  mer- 
cenary  servant,  self*  proclaimed  to  be 
such  by  the  badge  of  wages,  no  mem- 
ber, under  such  a  system,  could  for  a 
moment  resist  what  would  then  have 
become  so  reasonable  a  condition  of 
service.    A  mob-fiunky  he  would  have 
become,  and  the  duties  of  a  mob- 
flunky  he  must  discharge,  or  else  be 
committed  to  a  treadmill — though  it 
were  Mr  Cobden,  Mr  Hawes,  or  Mr 
Marshall  himself.     Such  being    the 
machinery  for  coercing  the  House  into 
obedience,  and  having  adverted  to  its 
first  measure,  we  now  point  to  the 
second,  viz.   the  ''equitable   adjust- 
ment.'*    Often,  and  significantly,  has 
this  been  mentioned,  in  the  way  of 
hope  and  consolation,  by  the  Char- 
tists.   What  is  meant,  under  any  mys- 
tification of  words  we  need  not  say, 
is — one  universal  partition,  amongst 
the  nineteen  millions  in  the  island,  of 
the  existing  property,  be  its  nature 
what  it  may,  and  under  whatsoever 
tenure.       Here    first   the  legislators 
would  learn  the  meaning  of  a  rcac' 
Hon,    They  would  be  headed  back 
in  hideous  confusion  by  their  own 
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previoas  act.  Those  who  had  been 
put  down  in  their  lists  as  good 
for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
would  produce  their  documents  as 
shareholders  in  societies  past  all 
counting,  or  in  obligations  upon 
others  holding  Such  properry,  or  in 
deposits  with  bnnkers.  The  call 
would  travel  back  upon  the  bankff> 
and  from  the  banks  upon  the  funds. 
In  the  funds,  or  else  in  the  unfunded 
debt,  [that  is,  in  exchequer  bills,  which, 
for  a  known  convenience,  are  a  fa- 
▼ourite  investment  with  bankers,] 
would  be  found  the  vast  overbalance 
of  all  debts  owing  by  banlu.  But  the 
public  debt,  funded  or  unfunded, 
resting  on  the  very  same  security, 
had  already  by  the  terms  of  the  case 
ceased  to  ezisr.  And  we  may  add 
this  fact,  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
ChartisU,  that  in  every  highly  civi- 
lized country  an  enormous  proportion 
of  what  is  called  (and  rightly  called, 
under  the  reign  of  justice)  the  national 
property,  has  its  existence  in  men*8 
good  faith,  intentions,  average  pros- 
pect of  life,  and  current  means  of 
keeping  pace  with  past  contracts. 
Such  a  man  is  reputed,  nay,  he  re- 
putes himself,  worth  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  He  is  so  in  effect ;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  seen  in  the  issue  at  his 
death,  fifteen  years  hence,  when  he 
will  leave  effectually,  and  not  nomi- 
nally, the  power  over  fifty  thousand  to 
his  representatives.  But,  when  you 
come  to  plunder  him,  he  will  not  be 
found  good  for  five  of  the  fifty.  Twen- 
ty thousand  he  held  on  the  security 
of  a  mortgage;  but  the  very  estate 
on  which  this  mortgage  is  secured^  has 
been  already  partitioned  and  carried 
to  account.  Many  thousands  will  be 
ultimately  traced  to  the  fnnds ;  and 
the  attempt  to  evade  that  form  of 
bankruptcy  by  fancied  collateral  se- 
curities on  Insurance  offices,  turnpike 
trusts,  or  other  endless  depositories 
of  capital,  will  be  like  the  vain  effort 
of  Frenchmen  to  escape  across  the 
frontiers;  now  they  turned  down  a 
bridle-road  to  the  right»  and  now 
down  a  village  lane  or  a  mountain 
sheep-  track  to  the  left ;  but,  alas !  all 
was  mockery.  The  bridle-road — the 
lane — the  sheep- track— all  led  back 
eventually  to  the  main  royal-road 
terminating  in  a  fortified  city ;  and  at 
those  gates  all  further  hope  was  cx« 
tinguished.  A  larger  proportion  by 
much  of  British  property,  than  of 
other  European  property,  b  of  that 


kind  which  depends  upon  a  word — 
upon  a  breatli— upon  an  aerial  "  un- 
derstanding.** A"  a  8ob|ect  for  pluo- 
der»  many  a  miUionaire  would  col- 
lapse into  nothiug  at  all.  And  yet  it 
would  be  no  true  argument  to  say — 
**  Well,  then,  if  they  are  such  windy 
bladders  as  you  describe  them,  the 
sooner  they  are  probed  the  Itetter; 
for  thus  there  is  one  delusion  less.** 
Not  so  ;  whiUt  the  law  reigna,  there 
is  no  delusion.  The  delusion  first 
arises  when  the  empire  of  Parliamen- 
tary confiscation  arises.  Allow  the 
timet  allow  the  reciprociUes  of  good 
faith,  allow  the  regular  accumulation 
of  the  public  funds,  allow  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  contracts,  (which  can  only 
be  fulfilled  through  the  ctarremy  of 
their  several  periods,  and  would  perish 
violently  by  a  summary  demand) — thi  a  > 
things  allowed,  there  is  no  delusion. 
But  if  a  spoliator  attempts  to  eonvert 
such  delicate  and  susceptible  property 
into  gold  and  silver,  then  in  every 
case  it  will  prove  delusive  in  excess  ; 
"not  enriching  him,**  the  spoliator, 
'<and  making  us,'*  the  owners,  *<poor 
indeed.*'  Look  at  the  Englbh  funds; 
can  there  be  a  better  security  at  this 
moment  ?  Is  there  any  known  estate 
in  land,  houses,  or  what  you  please, 
upon  which  you  have  an  equally  good 
assurance,  that  you  will  be  paid  up  to 
the  Jast  farthing  of  your  claim,  at  a 
day*and  within  hours  that  are  assign- 
able ?  Yet  we  all  know,  that  there 
is  no  real  capital  corresponding  to 
this  enormous  annual  interest.  In 
that  sense,  it  is  a  delusion — a  huge  in- 
flated tympany,  which  would  collap^ 
into  nothing  when  once  punctured. 
But  what  then  ?  Is  it  a  delusion  that 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are 
annually  enjoyed  by  individuals  and 
societies,  or  made  over  to  others  in 
equitable  discharge  of  contracts  ? 
What  could  any  proprietor  do  with 
an  estate  in  houses  or  lands  that  he 
cannot  do  with  an  estate  in  the  funds  ? 
The  annual  interest  has  never  failed 
for  a  day  since  the  public  debt  began ; 
and,  if  he  wishes  to  use  his  estate  as  a 
capital*  he  needs  only  ai  rery  short 
notice — no  advertisements— no  far- 
sighted  arrangements  —  no  costly 
deeds  of  conveyance  or  public  auc- 
tions— summarily  to  convert  his  no- 
minal into  a  real  capital.  This  great 
basis,  underdrawn  below  the  vast  edi- 
fice of  mutual  faith  between  private 
parties — as,  in  one  sense,  itself  a  de- 
Insion,  (becanse  dependent  only  upon 
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taxes  conyentionally  pledged,  and 
pledged  onlj  by  Parliamentary  faitb») 
so  also*  in  a  sense  more  virtually  truey 
is  the  great  arch  of  support  to  incal- 
culable Interchanges  of  good  faith, 
upon  which  reposes  a  better  half  of 
tbe  public  property.  The  eight  or 
nine  hundred  millions  of  the  national 
debt  are  far  below  the  superstructure 
of  annuid  debt  undertaken  and  dis- 
charged —  partly  through  indirect 
agency  by  banking,  &c.,  but  partly 
by  the  direct  aid  of  ihat  ideal  capital ; 
ideal,  bnt  performing  the  functions  of 
capital  the  most  real.  The  parent  in- 
terest considered  as  a  capital,  agd  all 
the  derivative  interests,  become  delu- 
sions, and  the  emptiest  of  delusions, 
from  the  moment  when  the  robber 
handles: them;  they  are  the  happiest 
of  human  devices  for  promoting  an 
indefinite  prosperity,  so  long  as  good 
faith  and  the  steady  domination  of  a 
known  rule  are  allowed  to  move  on 
undisturbed  and  unfettered.  How 
merely  dust  and  asbes  are  all  estates 
reposing  on  elaborate  interchangeable 
engagements  of  good  faith,  from  the 
instant  when  they  are  breathed  upon 
by  the  foul  breath  of  pillagers,  may 
be  judged  of  by  this — that  even  the 
real  estates  of  a  nation,  the  most  real 
and  absolute  that  can  be  imagined, 
the  fee-simple  of  the  eelect  parts 
amongst  the  national  lands,  have  never 
fetched  a  reasonable  price  when 
brought  into  the  market  by  the  hands 
of  spoliators.  Look  at  the  cases  of 
church  property^  glebe  lands,  or  tithes, 
as  offered  lor  sale  in  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  recently  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal.  The  movement  was 
partly  prompted  in  all  these  cases  by 
the  secret  pressure  of  a  growing  pub* 
lie  necessity ;  and  jet  in  all,  happen- 
ing io  fall  in  with  a  spirit  of  rabid 
spoliation  in  the  sellers  and  buyers, 
the  measure  proved  one  of  dreadful 
disappointment  to  tlie  original  pro- 
nootera  and  speculators.  Here  the 
spoliators  were  baffled  by  their  own 
act  in  overloading  the  market ;  against 
which  Spain  has  vainly  endeavoured 
to  take  precautions  by  throwing  the 
sales  into  successive  instalments.  But 
the  result  has  always  been — that 
wiiilst,  in  the  next  generation,  it  vivlh 
found  that  the  final  purchaser  had 
drawn  an  excessive  prize,  the  original 
and  summary  vendor  fared  as  the 
owner  of  a  wheat- field  in  the  month 
of  May,  who  gives  it  up  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  cavalry  regiment.     Con- 


taining twenty  acres,  the  field  might 
have  yielded  sixty  quarters  of  grain*- 
that  is,  a  year's  support  for  every  one 
of  sixty  men ;  but  grazed  so  prema- 
turely by  the  horses,  it  will  barely 
yield  one  day's  feed.  Such  is  the 
collapse  of  property  the  most  abso- 
lutely real— property  heaven-insured 
against  depreciation,  when  used  for 
conversion  into  far  les9  real  property 
— ^old,  for  instance,  or  silver — by  the 
agitated  and  trembling  robber.  His 
own  panic,  the  panic  which  he  has 
spread  over  property  in  general, 
reaches  himself  by  a  retributive  reflux. 
And  if  property  in  this  extreme  of 
solidity  touches  so  abject  a  point  of 
public  depression,  we  may  readily 
imagine  how  much  frailer  than  frailtji» 
must  be  that  tremulous  species  of  pro- 
perty in  the  other  extreme,  which  de- 
pends upon  credit,  or  which  abuts 
finally  (by  however  long  a  circuit) 
upon  any  public  incorporations  which 
themselves,  in  the  last  resort,  abut 
upon  tbe  public  funds.  Mere  credit 
wavers  and  oscillates,  like  a  candle  out 
of  doors  on  a  windy  night,  with  the 
breath  of  a  rumour;  and  as  to  the 
public  securities — mediate  in  banks, 
&c.,  or  immediate  in  the  funds— all  of 
them  depend  absolutely,  and  without 
a  chance  of  retrieval,  upon  that  fiat  of 
a  parliament  which  first  created  them, 
and  which  has  all  along  sustained 
them. 

Why  do  we  go  into  thip  discussion 
at  such  a  moment  of  hurry  ?  Because, 
by  less  than  advertising  the  true  mean- 
ing, and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
the  "  five  points" — by  less  than  an  ex- 
posure of  the  robber  Parliament,  which 
beyond  all  doubt  and  all  delay  the 
**  five  points"  promise  ns,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expose  the  real  difier- 
ence  in  presumption,  in  malice,  and  in 
evil  tendency,  by  which  the  present 
riots  radiating  from  Lancashire,  stand 
distinguished  from  all  former  riots  at 
home,  and  from  all  foreign  riots,  (ex- 
cept those  of  the  two  French  Revo- 
lotions.)  A  Jacquerie,  it  may  be  said^ 
goes  the  same  length  in  principle: 
this  sort  of  insurrection  has  repeatedly 
existed  on  the  continent ;  mure  than 
once  as  to  the  thing  in  France ;  in 
Germany,  on  several  occasions  during 
tbe  middle  ages ;  and  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Anabaptist  villaniea 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  16th  century. 
But  sometimes  these  popular  move- 
ments have  had  their  first  origin  in  a 
bread  tumult,  (what  in  Scotland,  from 
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a  local  peculiarity  of  the  food,  was 
technically  known  as  a  meai  moh ;) 
often  in  the  pressure  of  a  local  tax,  (as 
was  the  case  in  the  brief  Neapolitan 
mutiny  under  Masaniello  the  fisher- 
man ;)  often  in  the  hatred  to  foreign 
rulers,  (which  popular  feeling  co-oper- 
ated with  the  tax  in  the  case  last 
mentioned ;)  often  in  just  and  courage- 
ous adherence  to  ancient  laws  or  pri- 
vileges wrong/uUy  and  abruptly  an- 
nuUedi  (as  in  the  very  interesting  in- 
surrection of  the  Commons  in  Castile 
during  the  first  absence  in  Germany 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;)  but 
almost  uniformly  with  the  excuse  of 
some  deep  provocation^  in  long  pre- 
vious oppression  by  an  irresponsible 
^Mbfesse,  or  in  usurpation  by  the 
crown.  At  present  there  may  have 
been  oppressions :  there  may  be  that 
excuse  for  our  rioters :  we  fear  there 
is:  these  grievanceSf  for  instance^  were 
recently  alleged,  (meeting  at  the 
Crown  [nn,  Bolton.)  Supposing  them 
trucy  afterwards  will  come  the  ques- 
tion—  Who  was  the  oppressor,  and 
who  is  marked  out  for  the  victim  ? 
The  corn -league  masters  are  the 
oppressors,  the  nation  is  marked  for 
the  victim.  Tiicso  are  grievances  : 
"  Reduction  of  our  tcagee  ;  unjust  and 
unreasonable  abatements ;  forcing  upon 
us  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  houses  ; 
charging  exorbitant  rents ;  meanly  and 
avariciously  employing  apprentices  to 
supersede  the  regular  journeymen ; 
curtailing  wages  by  not  piling  up  to 
the  list  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  ; 
thus  proving  their  (tHe  masters*)  un- 
princ'pfed  meanness  and  trickery^** 
Sticking  to  this  memorial  of  wrung, 
proving  it,  and  not,  arrogantly  beyond 
all  known  arrogance,  intermeddling 
with  fundamental  politics,  the  work- 
ing people  of  Lancashire  would  have 
carried  along  with  them  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  England.  **  But  all  have 
not  intermeddled  with  politics :  some 
have  even  disclaimed  politics  by 
printed  bills."  We  must  not  too 
much  rely  upon  that.  It  is  the  dis- 
ea'te,  and  oftentime  the  providential 
euthanasy  of  such  mobs  congregated 
for  riot,  that  they  fall  into  anarchy ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  receive  it  as  a 
fair  condition  for  pronouncing  judg- 
ment  upon  them,  that  first  of  all  they 
must  be  of  one  mind,  that  is  a  con- 
dition which  never  will  be  realized : 
with  a  sufficient  motive,  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  any  anxiety  for  the  public ' 
judgment  on  themselves,   artificially 


they  could  organize  snch  a  schism,  in 
preparation  beforehand  of  the  plea 
that  all  had  not  agreed  to  the  general 
counsels,  whilst  taking  good  care  that 
no  practical  loss  of  strength  should 
thus  accrue  to  their  faction.  Bat  as 
to  these  mobs— they  traffic  not  in  ex- 
cuses ;  they  regard  not  any  pleas  in 
justification ;  they  are  reckless  of  the 
public  judgment.  Their  present  of- 
fence, its  head  and  front,  is — that  they 
defy  and  make  war  upon  the  public 
beyond  the  ring-fence  of  their  own 
labouring  order;  their  audacity  (many 
times  we  have  reason  to  repeat, 
an  audacity  absolutely  without  pre- 
cedent) goes  to  this  length — that 
they,  the  men  without  property,  do 
not  demand  to  be  placed  on  the  level 
of  those  who  have  property;  do  not 
ask  for  equal  political  rights ;  do  not 
ask  for  oue  moiety  of  the  legislating 
authority :  no  I  this  contents  them 
not ;  they  will  not  even  be  satisfied 
with  the  larger  share  of  the  law- 
making power.  No,  no  :  their  war-cry 
is — **  We  that  have  hitherto  had  none, 
intend  now  to  have  all.  We  will  not 
take  a  part  of  the  public  power  in  this 
vast  empire ;  we  will  not  take  the 
larger  part ;  but  we,  the  weavers, 
tailors,  cobblers,  and  cotton-spinners, 
insist  on  having  the  whole.  And  not, 
mark  you,  as  any  concession  or  in- 
dulgence, but  as  our  right — too  long 
kept  from  us  by  violence.*'  For  as 
to  the  pretence  that  they  allow  the 
men  of  property  to  vote,  that  is  the 
merest  fraud,  that  could  never  blind 
any  man  of  reflection.  The  suffrages 
of  property  would  be  so  utterly 
swamped  and  engulfed  by  those  of 
the  no-property  men,  that  to  struggle 
at  all  would  be  the  mere  farce  of  a 
consciously-impotent  protest.  Out 
of  nineteen  million  heads  in  this 
island,  not  three  hundred  thousand 
are  connected  with  property  sufl^cieot 
to  ensure  the  conservative  instincts 
and  sympathies  of  properties.  This 
is  a  subject  which  at  some  future 
opening  we  design  to  treat,  upon 
some  former  experimental  enquiries  of 
our  own  in  that  direcdon ;  we  doubted 
then  how  far  the  possession  of  a  com- 
fortable property  would  act  upon  the 
politics  of  an  individual,  whether  by 
associating  him  to  the  interesta  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  by  associating  him  in 
feeling  and  habits  to  the  wishes  of 
the  democracy.  That  point  we  settled 
satisfactorily,  but  not  to  our  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  the  result  we  shall  attempt  to 
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g i  ve  at  a  future  day.     For  the  presen t, 
wo  content  ourselves  with  throwing 
the  considerate  reader  upon  the  sim- 
ple relation  in  point  of  numbers  be- 
tween the  property  and  the  no-pro- 
perty classes.     Were  the  first  even  a 
iniUion»  then  the  other  would  be  eigh- 
teen millions  for  England  and  Scot- 
land.    £ach  class  must  have  the  same 
divisor*  for  ascertaining  the  number 
of  vuters ;  consequently,  the  quotients 
will   exhibit  the  very  same  relations. 
But  besides  the  general  qnestion  aris- 
ing as  to  property  so  circumstanced 
(by  quality  or  by  amount)  as  to  link 
the  holders  much  more  strongly  by 
sympathy  with  the    working    class, 
than  by  interest  With  the  aristocracy, 
there  is  another  outstanding  fact  which 
tells  powerfully  against  the  chances 
of  property  in  such  a  fearful  struggle. 
Many  of  the   master  manufacturers, 
of  really  large  and  conspicuous  pro- 
perties, have  shown  themselves  base 
enough   to  abjure  the  natural  creed 
and  principles  of  their  own   order. 
Some,  as  mere  traitorftto  principle,  in 
gratification  of  their  own  vanity,  and 
as  a  solitary  means  of  gaining  a  dis- 
tinction,   have  professed   themselves 
Chartists :  more,  perhaps,  have  done 
this  as  pure  simpletons,  accustomed 
to  view  every  thing  printed  in  a  book 
as   somehow   imaginary    and    never 
meant  to  be  realized.     But  there  are 
cases  before  us  more  flagrant  than  this. 
There  are  men  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  who,  under  the  notion  of  a 
"  capita\  row,"  or  a  *'  famous  lark," 
would  cry,  "  Goitl"  to  any  possible 
insurrection;    as  amongst  the   Buc- 
aniers,    from    mere    monotony    and 
tcRdium  vifiBf  during  their  long  inter- 
spaces of  dull  inaction,  some  were 
always  found  ready    to    propose    a 
plot  for  firing  the  powder  magazine 
— never  alleging   any   other  reason 
than  that  thus  *'  they  would  ride  to 
h — U  on    such    a    glorious    blaze.** 
These,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  few  :  but 
the  numbers  of  needy  people,  origin- 
ally well-educated  and  well-connect- 
ed, who  have  suffered,  in  the  want  of 
suitable  employment,  a  total  dissolu- 
tion of  principles  not  less  than   has 
been  produced  by  decay   of  wages 
amongst  the  working  orders,  are  now 
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▼ery  great.  These  people,  as  a  body, 
are  every  where  to  be  purchased ; 
they  are  on  sale  for  ever — they  and 
their  abilities  for  speaking  or  for  writ- 
ing. But,  beside  these,  conspicuous- 
ly  in  Parliament  do  we  not  behold  mem- 
bers of  large  property  who  intrench 
themselves  in  Parliamentary  privi- 
lege as  a  vile  mode  to  escape  the  pe- 
nalties of  sedition— sometimes  even 
of  treason  ?  And  to  what  other  class 
can  we  refer  that  gentleman,  brother 
to  a  senator,  who,  in  a  published  let- 
ter, addresses  the  Chartists  as  a  fra- 
ternal co-operator,  anxious  for  their 
prudence,  simply  because  anxious  for 
their  final  success  ?  So  that,  upon  the 
.  whole,  we  are  far  wide  of  the  truth  if 
we  flatter  ourselves,  that  even  upoi^ 
the  aristocracy  we  are  entitled  to 
count  in  their  whole  nominal  extent. 
Nay,  as  respects  that  last  tower  of 
strength  and  innermost  citadel  of  the 
constitution — the  House  of  Lords,  we 
heard,  on  the  authority  of  a  venerable 
and  emphatically  ConserTative  peer, 
such  a  report  of  the  horrid  Radical- 
ism which  be  himself  heard  bandied 
to  and  fro  at  the  fireplace  in  the 
House,  as  fills  us  with  awe  for  the  ap- 
proach of  any  great  collision  between 
the  Conservative  and  destroying  forces 
of  this  country. 

So  much  it  was  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  show  the  real  value  and 
purport  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Lan- 
caishire  rioters  in  threatening  us  with 
the  "  five  points."  Very  many  peo- 
ple have  never  cared  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  these  points.  Had  the 
points  been  two,  they  might  have  lis- 
tened to  : — but  fiv»— all,  of  course,  ab- 
stract **  rights  of  man** — that  was  too 
much  for  patience.  Far  less  will  be 
a  considerate  man*s  patience,  when 
he  does  understand  them ;  and  when 
he  sees  that  every  one  of  the  five  has 
the  sole  object  of  "  packing"  a  pauper 
and  mob- dependent  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  opening  for  challenge 
on  the  part  of  property,  and  under 
summary  orders  to  do  the  bidding  (as 
they  take  the  wages)  of  the  sovereign 
people.  This  it  was  necessary  to 
expose,  in  order  to  show  the  difference 
of  this  insurrection  from  all  former 
insurrections,  even  when  they  have 


•  Say  that  thii  were  five :  for  in  order  to  have  the  whole  amoont  of  flghtiag  men 
from  any  given  multitude,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  in  order,  therefore,  to 
intercept  all  males  from  sixteen  to  tixjfcy,  it  is  usual  to  lake  four  as  the  divisor.  But  in 
this  case,  when  the  limiu  are  narrower  by  tweoty.one  to  sixty-three,  and  with  the  ezelu- 
iloa  of  debtora,  malefactors,  idiots,  and  insane,  perhaps  five  would  be  a  fair  divisor. 
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been  anti-social,  like  (he  Jacquerie, 
Almost  universally,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said — that  in  othitr  ageSf  where  poliri- 
cal  insurrections  have  arisen,  this 
irregularity  has  been  due  to  the  want 
of  any  natnral  organ  in  the  political 
system  fur  expressing  the  popular 
▼oice  through  a  legitimate  channel. 
With  the  rise  of  representative  go- 
vernments, all  excuse  ceases  for  ap- 
peals by  direct  insurrection.  **  But,*^ 
replies  the  Lancashire  mob,  **  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  receive 

.  or  discnss  our  petitions.**  "  No  I  ** 
we  rejoin,  **  and  impossible  yon  your- 
selves make  it  that  they  should.  Yon 
say  at  intervals,  *  Your  honourable 
House,'  and  you  call  yourselves  '  per 

^^itioners ;'  but  you  describe  the  House 
as  in  act  and  deed  the  most  infomous 
of  confederacies,  combined  for  pur- 
poses of  oppression;  swindlers,  though 
still,  by  courtesy,  all  honourable  men ; 
and  their  enactments,  for  fifty  years 
back,  as  one  series  of  efforts  to  help 
themselves  and  their  connexions,  at 
any  cost  or  sacrifice  to  what  you  de- 
nominate the  people.  Such  petitions 
you  know  in  your  hearts  were  never 
meant  or  shaped  to  be  received ;  and 
yuu  had  insured  beforehand  that  they 
never  should  be  received.  You  hoped 
in  your  malice  that  thus  you  could 
gain  a  double  advantage ;  yon  would 
have  another  self- created  grievance  to 
plead — that  your  petition  had  not  been 
received ;  and  you  would  have  discharg- 
ed upon  the  House,  or  upon  as  many 
as  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it,  all  the 
insolence  which  malice  could  prompt/* 
This  other  point  we  might  add,  in 
which  the  present  riots  stand  upon  a 
different  footing  from  former  riots. 
Heretofore  one  district,  that  in  which 
the  supposed  grievance  spontaneously 
moved  the  rising,  was  the  only  one 
concerned.  Frame- breakers  went  only 
through  that  district  of  machinery. 
The  incendiary  conspirators  were 
more  sporadic  ;  but  in  that  same  pro- 
portion less  gregarious.  On  this  sole 
occasion,  we  have  seen  one  county 
menacing  in  mass  a  movement  upon 
another  county ;  Lancashire  upon 
Yorkshire;  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire 
upon  LancasUire;  and  so  on,  until,  by 
a  resolution  passed  last  week,  every 
county,  it  seems,  is  to  be  visited,  at 
least  by  organizing  deiogatt^^. 

Tiiia  brings  iis  to  the  three  capital 
points  in  the  conduct  on  both  sides 
(the  motions  and  the  counter- motions) 
attending  these  riots;   Ist,  The  cir- 


eumstances  under  which  the  moTement 
began  ;  2e/'^,  The  kind  of  opposition 
by  which  it  was  faced  ;  3<%,  The 
main  overt  act  by  which  it  has  beea 
supported. 

As  to  the  first,  we  had  collected 
(but  omit  from  the  pressure  of  tioae) 
a  series  from  all  the  chief  trading 
towns  of  England  in  the  week  of  the 
explosion,  and  in  the  week  next  be- 
fore the  explosion,  proclaiming^  as 
festal  news,  with  one  voice  from  every 
county,  the  certain  revival  of  trade 
—bursting  forth  as  genially  as  a  Swe- 
dish vernal  season — and  also  the  sure 
prospect  of  a  glorious  harvest.  So 
much  for  the  excuses  urged  oa  the 
ground  of  distress  I 

Secondly.  To  omit  many  other  ne- 
glects, and  apparently  imbecile  com-* 
pUances  with  the  mob,  indignaotly 
we  ask,  and  in  one  voice  will  the 
whole  respectability  of  the  land— rwh  j 
was  it  allowed,  that,  according  to 
notice  previously  given,  the  rioters 
should  be  suffered  to  move  in  masses 
from  town  to  «town  ?  thus  enabling^ 
them  to  assume  a  strength  far  bejoud 
what  they  had,  and  to  prepare  excuses 
for  timid  magistrates  by  counterfeit 
dangers.  But,  when  boroughreevem 
and  chief  magistraiet  are  corn'teagverst 
what  else  is  to  be  looked  for  ?  The 
soldiers  and  county  magistrates  seeoi 
uniformly  to  have  behaved  with  fideli* 
ty  to  their  duty ;  the  town  magistrates 
too  often  with  the  imbecility  of  paoicy 
or  (sometimes  we  fear)  of  coUusiod. 

Thirdly.  We  suggest  to  the  Char- 
tists this  one  consideration : — ^you,  the 
Chartists^  rose  (you  say)  for  rights ; 
rose  as  oppressed  men ;  rose  on  an 
impulse  of  natural  justice,  and  with  a 
corresponding  motto,  implying  that, 
wanting  only  justice  for  yourseWes* 
you  would  respect  the  rights  of  all 
other  persons.  Fair  words!  How 
have  you  observed  them  ?  Fine  pro- 
mises I  How  were  they  fulfilled  ?  Let 
the  answer  to  this  be  the  warning  for 
the  rest  of  your  system  and  its  delu- 
sions. You  began  by  robbing  whole 
districts  ;  plundering  from  bakers  and 
sellers  of  other  provisions;  levying 
from  casual  passengers  money,  under 
bodily  fear,  on  the  Queen's  high-road ; 
every  one  of  you,  as  a  party  to  the 
mob,  is  an  accomplice  ip  felonies  past 
counting  ;  all  of  you  that  cannot  prove 
personal  absence  is  a  debtor,  if  chal- 
lenged by  any  of  your  plundered  vic- 
tims, to  the  penalty  of  tnintportalion 
—some  for  fifteen  yeiirsj  some  for  lifo; 
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you  and  the  corn-leaguers  next  pro* 
ceeded  to  arson  ;  from  that  to  murder^ 
many  times  attempted.  But  these 
felonies,  you  will  say,  were  committed 
upon  those  whom  you  viewed  as  ene- 
mies. H0W9  then>  did  you  treat  your 
friends?  Fellow  chartists  and  leaguers, 
fellow  spinoeis  and  weaTers,  you  as- 
aaulted — drove  violently  from  work— 
ordered  them  instantly  to  plunge  their 
families  into  destitution ;  and  in  the 
event  of  ibeir  returning  without  \e«we% 
you  seot  messages  to  them  by  express 
delegates,  that  you  would  cudgel  them 
sound  ly. 

Behold  the  children  of  liberty— be- 
hold the  insurgents  for  the  reign  of 
justice  I  And,  if  the  Chartists  reply* 
*'  Oh  I  but  we  were  coerced,  we  could 
not  act  with  freedom."  Exactly  so» 
we  reply  ;  nobody  knows  at  present 
which  felony^  out  of  any  particular 
dozei|,  was  committed  by  a  Chartist* 
and  which  by  a  Corn-Leagner.  Each 
«ill%tate  the  proportions  as  nine  and 
threet  nine  for  the  other  party,  three 
for  his  own.  BiU  is  not  this  the  gc* 
neral  moral  of  all  such  cases  ?  What 
has  now  happened  will  always  happen. 
Always  there  will  be  an  anarchy  ;  re- 
sponsibility will  cease ;  and  that  is 
made  the  very  excuse,  which  Is  the 
last  aggravation  of  guilt  to  the  offend- 
ing leaders. 

There  are  other  features  in  these 
featful  manifestations  of  anti-soci«il 
power,  which  at  another  time  will  call 
for  exemplary  notice  and  inquisition, 
both  by  the  press  and  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  particular,  we  obserre  with 
horror  the  aid  given  and  often  volun- 
teered by  numerous  private  families. 
The  Times,  we  see»  mentions  as  a 
special  case,  that  of  Haigh  Hall,  a 
seat  of  Lord  Balcarras,  near  Wigan. 
In  this  instance  we  suapend  our  opi- 
nion, because  there  is  a  standing  pre- 
sumption in  excuse  for  every  lonely 
house,  such  as  a  nobleman's  mansion 
is  pretty  sure  to  be,  that  any  act  of 
the  sort  is  extorted  by  reasonable  ter* 
ror.  A  small  establishment  may  hap- 
pen to  be  in  residence  at  a  very  great 
house ;  and  even  in  a  great  establish- 
menty  such  as  may  be  looked  for  at 
Trentham,  (the  Duke  of  Sutherland's,) 
which  is  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 
insurgent  district,  but  a  small  part  is 
likely  to  be  armed ;  and  a  still  small- 
er fitted  for  a  service  of  danger  pecu- 
liarly terrific:  mobs,  and  especially 
under  any  wild  persuasion  that  they 
are  exacting  <*  vengeance/*  being  no- 


toriously under  no  ftel^re^t^aint,  and 
eapable  of  savage  cruelties  unknown 
amongst  men  trained  to  honourable 
warfare.  Generally,  it  ought  not  to 
be  expected  of  those  to  whose  custo- 
dy are  couMgoed  great  libraries  or 
galleries  of  art,  that  they  should  risk 
such  priceless  property  on  a  very 
doubtful  contest,  when  by  a  small 
bribe  they  can  purchase  immunity 
from  hazard.  When  a  network  of 
defence  is  once  thrown  over  the  whole 
district,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each 
private  mansion  to  co-operate,  at  some 
risk,  with  the  public  system  ;  after 
that.  It  would  be  weakening  the  hands 
of  the  executive  power  to  collude  with 
the  robbery  by  any  private  treaty :  but 
until  the  public  system  of  defence  is* 
brought  into  a  state  of  maturity  for  mea- 
suring itself  at  all  points  against  the 
insurgent  power,  each  solitary  house  is 
remitted  to  its  own  dikSretion  for  making 
the  best  terms  it  can  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  force.  No  such 
excuse,  however,  applies  to  the  case 
of  large  towns,  who  are  always,  by 
their  professional  police,  or  by  a  police 
speedily  created  for  the  occasion,  pre- 
sumably equal  to  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing the  avenues  to  their  own  streets 
against  vagabond  intruders  from  strange 
'  places.  £ven  more — ^it  might  have 
been  expected  of  individual  houses  in 
such  towns,  that  they  should  not  let 
down  baskets  of  provisions  from  their 
upper  windows.  All  did  not  adopt 
this  measure.  It  seems,  therefore,  in 
any  case  to  have  been  adopted  not 
upon  a  ground  of  necessity.  A  mob 
of  many  thousands,  iik  their  hurried 
transit,  could  neither  be  detained  by 
vengeance  before  any  individual  house 
In  a  long  street,  where  many  houses 
beside  had  given  the  same  affront  by  a 
refusal ;  nor  could  such  a  mob,  with 
no  common  officers  to  connect  one 
part  of  its  vast  line  with  another,  be 
at  all  propitiated  in  fact  by  a  loaf 
given  to  the  leading  gang,  and  refused 
to  all  in  their  rear.  The  benefit, 
therefore,  to  the  individual  house  must 
be  merely  imaginary ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  injury  to  the  public 
service  is  great,  and,  by  its  example* 
unlimited.  For  the  case  stands  pre^ 
oisely  thus: — Against  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  an  insurgent  body,  confe- 
derated on  the  principle  of  not  work- 
ing, there  would  naturally  be  no  remedy 
whatever  open  to  the  government,  we^ 
it  not  that  mere  necessity  of  food  ^r 
themselves  and  food  for  their  famiUesy 
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surely  and  swiftly  brings  roand  a  re- 
medy, thus  closiag  a  period  of  idleness 
vhich  is  else  sure»  of  itself,  without 
inflammatory  politics,   to  prove  the 
mother  of  infinite  mischief.    How  con- 
cisely this  remedy  acts,  and  in  how 
brief  a  number  of  days  it  gathers 
strength,  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  calculation : — Every  forty 
thousand  turn-outs  will  require  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a*  day  to  feed  them,  at 
sixpence  a-day,  and  their  families,  as 
stationary,  and  able  to  use  more  eco- 
nomy, at  least  the  same  sum.     Here 
at  once  arises  a  demand  of  L. 28,000 
for  each  40,000  insurgents  during  one 
fortnight.    It  is  supposed  that  200,000« 
or  five  such  bodies  of  40,000  each,  are 
«now  self-exiled  from  work;  that  is, in 
other  wordsy  a  money  demand  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
will  be  made  on  the  joint-stock  purse 
of  the  insurrection  by  the  end  of  the 
first  fortnight  (now  nearly  accom- 
plished) for  the  inauffideni  support  of 
the    insurgents.      Here  lies  a  firm 
natural  curb-chain  upon  the  riotous 
body ;   in    which  overwhelming   re- 
straint, let  us  say  for  ourselves,  that 
we  are  far  indeed  from  exulting  when 
we  think  of  the  rioters  as  poor  men 
pleading  for  natural  rights,  against 
cotton  masters  too  often  inclined  to 
combine   for    severe    exaction,    and 
sometimes  (we  doubt  not)  tyrannically 
rapacious.     If  we  feel  at  any  moment 
inclined  to  exult  in  such  a  barrier  ex- 
isting to  the  progress  of  a  riotous 
mob,  it  is  when  we  refiect  on  the  cel^ 
tainty  with  which  an  idle  mob  trans- 
migrates into  a  cruel  and  sanguinary 
mob,  fearful  even  to  themselves,  as 
parts  bearing  a  separate  interest  from 
the  whole ;  but  still  more*  when  we 
represent  to  ourselves  this  mob — ^not 
as  contending  for  undoubted  rights,  or 
natural  equities  on  the  model  of  all 
Scriptural  justice,  (such  as  the  rights 
of  colliers  to  see  their  own  day's  pro- 
duce of  coal  fairly  weighed  in  their 
own  presence) — but  insolently  declar- 
ing that  they  will  abrogate  (he  whole 
constitution,  laws,  and  polity  of  these 
imperial  kingdoms  at  one  blow  ;  will 
impose  upon  us  all  a  new  constitution, 
out  of  which  are  to  emanate  such  fu- 
ture laws  as  may  be  suitable  to  such 


a  beginning.    Then  indeed  our  hearts 
grow  sterner  in  contemplating  their 
matchless  insolence  and  criminai  folly. 
But  in  any  case,  it  is  for  their  owa 
interest  that  a  speedy  close  should  set 
bounds  to  their  career.    Now  the  con* 
tributions  of  shopkeepers  and  priwate 
families,  but  much  more  the  system  of 
certain  provision  shops  in  the  smaller 
towns,  by  which  they  pledge  themselTea 
to  loans  or  credit,  varying  in  amount 
through  one  fortnight  or  upwards  in 
time,  and  most  of  all  the  system  ad- 
opted by  a  number  of  shops  in  H  jde, 
promising  publicly  (we  quote   their 
own  words  iiiercttim)  **  to  assist  peca- 
niary  or  otherwise,"  meaning   pro- 
bably to  assist  by  pecuniary  means  or 
any  other,  seems  entitled  to  the  gra- 
vest judicial  investigation:   because 
this  aid  and  "  comfort,*'  as  the  ancueut 
laws  call  it,  tends  violently  to  prolong 
the  struggle  by  weakening  lu  natural 
restraint ;  and  because  the  Hyde  Ta- 
riety  of  thu  case  tends  more  effectu- 
ally to  that  result,  by  publishing  far 
and  wide  the  knowledge  of  so  encou- 
raging a  faith  in  the  justice  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  rioters.   Were 
it  not  for  these  extensive  private  con- 
tributions, the  funds  of  the  rioters 
would  be  limited  to  the  sums  accu- 
mulated by  the  benefit  societies,  to 
which  multitudes  among  them  have 
contributed ;  and  where  the  purpose 
had  been   entirely  under  a  private 
agreement,  the  money  will  have  been 
easily  diverted  into  any  other  channel 
by  an  overruling  majority;   though 
often  we  believe  that  want  of  work  is 
the  very  casus  JiBderia  contemplated 
by  such  societies.    These  accomplices 
in  higher  stations  ought,  of  all  con- 
cerned, to  be  the  most  severely  pun- 
ished, or  at  least  next  after  the  origi- 
nal instigators  of  the  riots,  if  they 
should  judicially  be  proved  to  have 
been  the  Com-  Leaguers.    And  in  the 
rear  of  these  two  cold-blooded  accom- 
plices before  the  act  and  la  the  act» 
as  regards  scrutiny  and  punishment, 
should  be  ranged  all  those  who  have 
been  arrested,  or  shall  be  denounced 
and  convicted,  as  coercers  of  their  own 
brethren  who  had  wished  to  puraue 
their  work  in  quietness. 
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^We  have  at  length  arrived  at  the 
tenth  and  closing  volnme  of  Mr  Ali- 
son's able  and  important  work ;  and, 
while  we  congratulate  the  writer  on 
the  intelligence  which  conceived*  the 
talent  which  sustained,  and  the  vigour 
which  completed  such  a  performance, 
we  still  more  congratulate  the  coun- 
try on  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
noblest  offerings  which  our  age  has 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  historic  lite- 
ratare. 

The  choice  of  the  subject  itself  was 
highly  judicious.  It  gave  jgreat  op- 
portunities to  a  ,  writer  capable  of 
employing  them.  The  French  Revo« 
lution  was  the  most  influential  event 
since  the  Reformation.  In  its  magni- 
tude, its  depth  of  appeal  to  human 
opinions,  the  extent  to  which  it  im- 
pressed the  old  European  system,  and 
the  strong  impulse  which  it  has  given 
to  the  minds  of  nations,  there  is  a 
singular  resemblance  to  the  prime 
mover  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
principles  alone  differ,  and  the  differ- 
ence, in  that  point,  is  obviously  ex- 
treme ;  but  their  instrumentality  has 
a  remarkable  similitude.  The  same 
element  which  sweeps  away  the  har- 
vest and  the  soil,  is  the  source  of  all 
fertility.  The  furrow  torn  up  by  the 
thunderbolt  differs  little  in  appear- 
ance from  the  tillage  of  the  plough. 
The  especial  characteristic  of  both 
was,  that  they  addressed  themselves 


to  a  new  source  of  power ;  that,  aban- 
doning the  old  and  formal  influences 
of  the  state,  they  adopted  influences 
altogether  new ;  that,  abandoning  the 
old  official  organs  of  national  im- 
pression, they  spoke  directly  to  the 
multitude.  Leaving  thrones  and 
hierarchies  to  their  stately  ineffi- 
ciency, they  turned  their  faces  at 
once  to  the  vast  aggregate  who  stood 
without  the  walls  of  palace  and  tem- 
ple, and  who  answered  them  with  a 
shout,  which  in  the  former  instance 
shook  superstition  in  its  strongholds, 
and  in  the  latter  loosened  the  founda- 
tions of  all  established  rule.  But 
here  the  similitude  ends.  The  Refor- 
mation was  the  greatest  gift  of  Pro* 
vidence  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity ;  the  French  Revolution 
the  most  reckless  display  of  human 
guilt  since  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  one  was  an  illustrious  example 
of  those  interpositions  by  which  the 
Supreme  Disposer  condescends  from 
time  to  time  to  invigorate  man,  will- 
ing, but  too  weak,  for  virtue.  The 
latter  was  an  example  of  that  re- 
morseless and  precipitate  rapidity 
with  which  man,  left  to  the  guidance 
of  the  passions,  plunges  into  public 
and  personal  ruin. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  subject  of  authorship,  are 
more  striking  than  those  of  the  Refor- 
mation.     It  was  a  complete  event. 
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circumscribed  within  a  quarter  of 
a  century ;  an  entire  actioUf  of  the 
highest  interest  and  most  extraordi- 
nary variousness  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter,  compresj^ed  into  the  briefest 
period  of  any  one  great  change  in 
history ;  an  actioui  too,  near  enough 
to  our  time  to  possess  the  full  excite- 
ment of  novelty,  yet  remote  enough 
to  supply  us  with  the  calmness  aud 
strength  of  ascertdned  fact.  The 
Revolution  has  utterly  passed  away  in 
substance,  but  still  exists  in  spirit.; 
for  no  man.  can  rationally  look  upon 
the  feverish  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  the  restlessness  of  the 
public  mind,  or  the  power  of  popular 
opinion  every  where,  without  tracing 
their  alliance  with  the  convulsions  of 
17«9.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  the  old  constitution  of  European 
government  has  been  essentially  alter- 
ed, however  it  may  retain  its  shape,  in 
foreign  countries.  Like  the  conjecture 
of  some  of  our  philosophers,  that,  in 
the  deluge,  the  axis  of  the  earth  sus-^ 
tained  a  shock  which  changed  its  cli- 
mates ;  the  moral  deluge  which,  in 
our  day,  overran  the  civilized  world, 
did  more  than  sweep  its  surface — it 
shifted  the  position  of  its  governmental 
poles,  and  impressed  a  new  character 
upon  the  temperament  of  its  nations. 
Representation,  a  principle  once  un* 
heard  of  but  in  England,  is  now  the 
demand  or  the  possession  of  Europe. 
What  termination  it  may  find  is  be- 
yond our  conjecture;  but  that  it  is 
advancing,  and  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance, until  it  absorbs  every  other 
principle,  is  almost  a"  matter  of  de- 
monstration. Yet  the  French  Revo- 
lution has  wholly  past  away.  We  have 
seen  its  cradle,  its  maturity,  and  its 
grave.  Like  the  double  entombment 
of  Napoleon,  it  was  inhumed  alike  at 
Marengo  and  at  Waterloo.  Or,  like  that 
mighty  soldier  himself,  its  spirit  may 
be  wandering  through  earth  or  air, 
but  its  body  will  never  reappear  be- 
fore men,  at  least  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  descended  into  the  sepulchre. 
Europe  exhibits  an  almost  total  sup- 
pression of  the  republican  forms;  and 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Revolution  have 
been  a  harvest  of  minor  monarchies. 
France  herself  is  controlled  by  a 
powerful  throne,  using  popular  forms 
only  to  exercise  a  more  resolute  au- 
thority over  popular  passions;  skil- 
fully using  the  Revolution  to  put 
down  the  Revolution,  extinguishing 


the  flame  in  its  own  ashes,  and  saga- 
ciously and  constantly  employing  at 
once  the  splendours  of  monarchy  and 
the  vigilance  of  despotism,  to  make 
the  people  forget  the  license  of  the 
Republic,  or  dread  a  collision  with  the 
weight  of  the  sovereignty.  At  once 
to  dazzle  and  restrain ;  to  make  the 
populace  proud,  yet  afraid  of  the 
sceptre ;  to  indulge  the  national  love 
of  display,  and  yet  keep  the  national 
caprices  in  rigid  subordination,  is  the 
existing  policy.  Far  be  it  from  os  to 
visit  it  with  blaine ;  it  is  the  only  po- 
licy for  France.  Yet  thb  is  only  the 
regime  of  Louis  XIV.,  exercised  with 
a  more  delicate  skill,  and  adapted  to 
a  more  trying  era.  The  building  of 
Versailles  was  more  a  stratagem  of 
state  than  even  an  indulgence  of  royal 
luxury.  The  new  embellishment  of 
Versailles  is  in  the  same  spirit ;  but  the 
king  has  added  to  it  the  fortification 
of  Paris,  and  the  union  is  only  em« 
blematic  of  the  time. 

Mr  Alison  will  have  achieved  an- 
other triumph  if  the  success  of  his 
work  shall  excite  a  taste  for  hbtorical 
writing  among  onr  authors.  In  the 
last  century  England  took  the  lead  in 
history.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that 
Gibbon's  irreligious  follies  should  have 
been  transferred  to  his  **  DeciluB  and 
Fall  of  Rome ;  **  for  in  all  other  re- 
spects  he  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
historians  of  his  time.  His  copious- 
ness of  knowledge,  his  rich  though 
formal  style,  and  his  singular  power 
of  arrangement,  rendered  his  vast 
history  the  first  in  the  world.  Its 
massiveness  and  magnificence  remind 
us  of  the  architecture  of  antiquity ; 
one  of  those  great  Basilicas,  at  once 
a  palace,  a  seat  of  judgment,  and  a 
temple,  exhibiting  boundless  orna- 
ment, costliness,  and  solidity  of  ma- 
terial; yet  degraded  by  many  an 
impure  emblem,  filled  with  false  wor- 
ship, and  breathmg  the  incense  of  the 
passions. 

The  other  two  great  historians  of 
this  period  have  been  too  long  fixed 
in  their  rank  to  suffer  modern  cen- 
sure. Hume  was  evidently  a  man  of 
remarkable  skill,  and  nothiug  can  be 
more  adroit  than  his  general  inge- 
nuity, or  more  graceful  than  the  chief 
portion  of  bis  narrative.  But  moie 
exact  knowledge  has  gradually  dimi- 
nished his  interest,  aud  a  true  and 
great  history  of  England  is  yet  to  be 
written. 
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Robertson's  Dame  roust  always  be 
regarded  among  the  honours  of  his 
country.  He  has  sincerity,  knowledge, 
and  a  serious  yet  forcible  eloquence. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  tempera- 
ment does  not  display  more  of  the 
glow  which  reanimates  dead  transac- 
tioD8«  and  gives  immediate  interest  to 
men  and  things  long  'Swept  away 
from  the  eyes  of  man ;  perhaps  some 
consideration  of  his  rank  as  a  divine 
may  have  modelled  his  style  as  a  his- 
torian. The  most  gallant  enterprize 
uf  patriotism^  or  the  severest  sacrifice 
uf  piety »  is  too  oiten  recorded  with 
the  unimpassioned  severity  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  grave. 

Haliam  is  an  exact,  laborious,  and 
yigorous  writer.  But*  probably  dis- 
daining the  graces  of  style*  he  natu- 
rally loses  their  captivation.  No  man 
more  keenly  discovers  facts,  or  more 
rigidly  separates  truth  from  fiction, 
but  there  he  is  content.  Having  quar- 
ried the  marble,  he  leaves  it  to  some 
future  hand  to  bring  out  the  form, 
and  give  it  those  fine  touches  which 
constitute  beauty.  The  sternness  of 
bis  political  principles*  gives  sternness 
to  ail  his  conceptions.  His  saturnine 
and  formal  school  is  never  surprised 
into  sympathy  with  human  actions. 
He  classes  the  noblest  historic  recol- 
lections like  the  plants  of  a  horius 
siccus^  or  the  minerals  of  a  museum* 
and  lectures  on  them  with  the  cold- 
ness of  a  philosopher  in  the  midst  of 
his  shelves.  The  king*  the  soldier* 
and  the  beauty*  are  to  him  merely 
specimens.  In  his  most  glowing  mo- 
ments* he  only  siis  like  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  dead  in  the  ancient  my- 
thology*  calmly  passes  sentence  on 
the  departed  clay*  and  coldly  dismisses 
the  mighty  movers  of  the  earth  to 
the  land  of  shadows. 

The  later  writers  of  history  in  Eng- 
land have  scarcely  risen  beyond  the 
rank  of  compilers.  *'  Memoirs  to 
serve  for  the  use  of  historians*'* 
**  Notes*"  '<  Dissertations*"  are  in 
general  the  highest  title  which  their 
labours  deserve.  Their  vol  umes  ha  ve 
been  chieflj  written  by  Whigs,  and 
of  course*  for  party  purposes — this 
renders  them  useless  for  purposes  of 
all  higher  kinds.  Whiggism*  in  its 
best  points  of  view*  is  prejudice  that 
refuses  to  be  enlightened*  ignorance 
that  defies  instruction,  and  self-suffi- 
ciency that  perverts  experience.  In 
its  worse  points^  it  is  hypocrby  boast- 


ing of  its  candour,  venality  pretend- 
ing to  independence*  and  perfidy  traf- 
ficking in  principle.  A  Whig  can  no 
more  comprehend  the  constitution 
than  a  gambler  can  honour  the  tenth 
commandment. 

The  modern  French  historians  have 
the  universal  vice  of  their  country. 
All  their  tastes  are  theatrical;  their 
language,  their  conceptions,  their 
judgments  are  all  borrowed  from  the 
stage.  With  the  most  painful  effort 
for  novelty*  they  have  not  the  power 
of  producing  any  thing  new  beyond 
the  smartness  of  a  vaudeville.  Where 
great  events  come  before  them,  they 
are  marched  across  their  pages  as  if 
they  were  heralded  by  the  trumpets  and 
drums  of  the  «  Grande  opera;**  cha- 
racters are  dressed  in  tinsel ;  show  and 
sentiment  are  borrowed  fiom  Corueille 
and  Racine.  The  Hintory  of  the  i2e- 
volution  from  the  pen  of  M.  Thiers* 
might  be  cut  up  into  scenes,  and  re- 
presented on  the  Frangaite  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice. 

Germany  has  yet  produced  but  one 
man  gifted  with  the  true  powers  of  a 
historian*  and  that  man  also  her  only 
great  dramatist.  Schiller's  *'  Thirty 
Years'  War''  is  a  noble  performance* 
at  once  profound  and  glowing*  subtle 
and  substantial ;  but  it  is  too  narrow 
for  the  foundation  of  a  historic  fame. 
It  has  another  obstacle.  No  man  can 
be  a  great  writer  without  the  spirit  of 
a  poet.  But  Schiller  has  made  his 
history  too  poetical ;  it  is  a  gallery  of 
illustrious  shades,  which  he  less  de- 
scribes than  invocates.  It  is  an  epic 
in  prose.  The  tastes  of  Germany* 
though  ultra- common  place  in  the 
general  things  of  life*  yet  swell 
into  unaccountable  extravagance 
wherever  the  subject  belongs  to  higher 
scenes.  There  is  an  evident  consci- 
ousness of  its  earthward  tendency  in 
the  German  mind,  which  makes  it 
fearful  of  trusting  to  the  course  of 
nature  \  it  doubts  its  oif n  limbs,  and 
therefore  borrows  stilts ;  it  knows  the 
national  propensity  to  creep  un  the 
ground*  and  therefore  it  strains  every 
efibrt  to  spring  into  the  air ;  the  most 
matter-of-fact  of  all  existing  genera- 
tions, it  yearns  to  be  the  most  ethe- 
real; a  German  genius  is  nothing 
without  a  rapture*  and  his  rapture  is 
reverie ;  his  muse  is  .  metaphysical* 
and  his  metaphysics  press  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  verge  where  **  madness 
rules  the  realm  beyond.'*    There  is 
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more  absolute  nonsense  written  under 
the  pretext  of  the  Bublimein  Germany* 
than  in  any  other  land  since  the  first 
invention  of  bedlam. 

We  have  always  held,  that  Eng* 
land  has  abilities  for  every  thing; 
that  she  has  no  rivalry  to  fear  in  the 
intellectual  struggles  of  Europe ;  and 
that  to  obtain  the  noblest  distinctions, 
she  has  only  to  direct  and  devote  her 
powers  to  the  noblest  objects.  We 
thank  the  writer  of  these  volumes  for 
having  enabled  us  to  realize  our  boast 
in  one  of  the  high  provinces  of  litera- 
ture*  and  to  have  given  the  world  a 
history  to  which  the  Continent  has  yet 
offered  no  rival. 

The  present  volume  begins  with  a 
general  but  impressive  view  of  Europe 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1813.  It  tells  us  justly,  that  when 
the  campaign  had  terminated,  the  as- 
tonishment of  mankind  was  scarcely 
less  excited  by  the  ruin  which  had  be- 
fallen the  forces  of  France*  than  in  its 
beginning  it  had  been  by  the  sudden 
magnificence  of  its  preparation,  and 
the  reviving  immensity  of  its  power. 
Of400>000  troops  on  the  Elbe*  and 
200,000  in  Spain,  scarely  more  than 
80,000  recrossed  the  Rhine,  and  about 
the  same  number  remained  to  make  a 
feeble  and  dubious  defence  of  the  Py- 
renees. But  the  contrast  was  stronger 
still  than  between  the  mighty  multi- 
tude glittering  in  all  the  pomp  of  war* 
and  advancing  to  the  ground  of  its 
habitual  triumphs,  with  the  double 
stimulant  of  ambition  and  revenge, 
and  the  diminished  and  dilapidated 
remnant  making  their  hurried  march 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  Rhine.  The 
fatal  distinction  was,  between  the  spi- 
rit  of  conquest  and  the  sense  of  shame. 
The  spell  was  now  consciously  bro- 
ken. The  star  whose  influence  had 
hitherto  grown  into  a  kind  of  gallant 
and  illustrious  credulity,  a  brilliant 
superstition  of  soldiership*  was  now 
swept  from  the  sky.  Even  the  name 
of  Napoleon  was  no  longer  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  man  of  France 
had  suddenly  sunk  down  from  that 
exaltation  which*  whether  fictitious  or 
true,  makes  men  soldiers  and  makes 
soldiers  heroes ;  into  the  level  in  which 
all  things  become  common- place* 
and  small  and  personal  interests  su- 
persede the  splendid  illusions  of  our 
general  being.  The  heart  of  impe- 
rial France  was  broken*  and  she 
was  thenceforth  to  be   prepared  to 
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meet  her  share  in  the  common  bur- 
dens and  contempts  that  belong  to  the 
sufferers  and  stragglers  among  man- 
kind. Posterity  will  not  believe  tboso 
things ;  and  in  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  hence*  the  philosopher, 
turning  over  the  eloquent  pages  of 
this  history*  will  attribute  a  large  por* 
tion  of  their  fervid  imagery  to  the 
ardour  of  a  contemporaneous  mind — 
the  overwrought  pressure  of  the  time. 
But  the  philosopher  will  be  vrrong« 
and  the  historian  right ;  the  only  de- 
fect in  the  describer  will  be  the  native 
weakness  of  human  expression  to  speak 
of  impulses  and  causes  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  language.  No  speech  of 
man  can  realize  the  actual  sensation 
with  which  the  power  of  France  was 
really  regarded  in  its  days  of  power. 
No  conception  of  after  times  can  ap- 
proach the  mixture  of  fear,  astonish- 
ment, and  anxiety,  the  solemn  wonder* 
and  even  the  mysterious  and  fearful 
admiration*  with  which  Europe  looked 
on  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  Vet,  what 
must  be  the  effect  on  the  general 
human  mind*  of  living  in  the  perpetual 
presence  of  a  sovereignty  which  had 
concentrated  all  the  powers  of  the  vast 
French  empire  on  conquest — which 
had  turned  exary  monarch  into  a  vassal ; 
whose  armies  were  poured  out  by 
the  hundred  thousand — whose  march 
was  from  capital  to  capital,  and  whose 
triumphs  had  the  extent*  rapidity*  and 
completeness  of  something  beyond 
man !  Even  the  language  of  the  time 
felt  the  impression  of  those  extraordi- 
nary events,  and  the  phrases  o(  <*  In- 
vincible," «*  Son  of  Destiny*"  •*  Irresis- 
tible*" *^  Ring-maker,"  though  given 
in  other  days  in  the  sycophancy  of 
courtiers  or  the  terror  of  slaves*  were 
given  to  the  head  of  this  fearful  em- 
pire and  army  almost  by  a  natural  use 
of  words.  The  impression  is  wearing 
away  now  even  among  ourselves*  but 
it  was  not  the  less  vivid  while  it  existed. 
In  the  conquering  days  of  Napoleon 
there  was  but  one  name  in  the  world, 
and  that  name  was  his  own.  His 
guilt*  his  personal  vices*  bis  perfidy, 
and  his  reckless  love  of  blood*  were  si 
fully  acknowledged  then  as  at  this 
moment*  when  we  are  recounting  the 
causes  which  brought  him  to  his  grave ; 
but  success,  genius,  grandeur  of  plan, 
and  triumph  of  execution*  had  given 
him  an  elevation  in  the  eye  of  Europe 
to  which  no  man*  for  a  thousand  years 
before  him^  had  been  raised,  and  to 
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France  a  power  not  merely  over  the 
frame  of  nations,  bat  the  mind,  which 
almost  divested  submission  of  its  dis- 
g^rdce^  and  to  which  the  simple  resis- 
tance, as  it  was  resisted  for  many  a 
passive  and  painful  year  by  England^ 
was  a  title  to  glory. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  from 
the  Rhine  on  the  9th  of  November. 
He  was  now  to  begin  a  new   and 
darker    career*     Conquest    was    no 
more ;  he  was  to  fight  for  his  throne 
and  life.     His  first  step  was  to  sum- 
mon his  council  at  St  Cloud.     The 
entire  finance  was  acknowledged  to 
be  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy ;  but  his 
council*  with  the  readinoss  of  men 
living  on  his  will*  signed  the  mon- 
strous order  for  an  increase  of  a  third 
to  the  three  principal  taxes  of  France. 
The  people  were  indignant*  epigrams 
and  caricatures  spoke  their  anger;  but 
they  were    to    feel    a   still    heavier 
scourge.      The  losses  of  the  army 
were  the  first  topic  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  warrior,  and  he  immediately  de- 
manded a  new  conscription.   The  po- 
pulation of  the  military  age  had  been 
slain;  he  now  demanded  a  conscription 
of  the  youths  of  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen.   The  senate  instantly  voted  this 
desperate  measure,  and  thus  within 
little  more  than  two  months,  France 
was  called  on  to  send  600,000  of  her 
rising  population  to  the  grave.     In 
reading  this  narrative,  we  seem  to  be 
reading  the  judicial  condemnation  of  a 
mighty  criminal,  after  a  long  career 
of  impunity— a  traitor  at  length  over- 
taken by  justice,  and  compelled  to 
pay  in  blood  and  pangs  the  price 
of  his  criminality.     The  inflictions  of 
those  years  are  not  unlike  the  succes- 
sive blows  of  the  Divine  hand  on  the 
cruelty  and  pride  of  the  Egyptian 
king.     France,  living  so  long  on  the 
plunder  of  the  world,  bad  found  her- 
self forced  to  give  up  her  gold  and 
jewels.       But    the    next    blow    was 
heavier  still — the  death  of  her  first- 
bom.    The  war,  which  had  once  been 
the  source  of  national  vanity,  for  the 
last  two  years  had  been  the  source  of 
national  terror.     But  the  demand  of 
a  new  conscription,  and  the  conse- 
quent threat  of  a  stilt  more  furious 
conflict  on  the  very  soil  of  France, 
stirred    universal    horror.      "  There 
arose  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.     There 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not 
one  dead** — or  one  whom  every  feeling 
of  paternity  and  friendship  regarded 
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as  consigned  to  slaughter.  Enor- 
mous sums  were  given  to  save  their 
sons  from  the  conscription.  But  in 
general  the  purchase  was  not  to  be 
made,  and  the  youths  of  the  best  fa- 
milies were  forced  to  march  as  com- 
mon soldiers.  Since  the  terrible  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  no  sufiering  had 
struck  deeper  to  the  bosom  of  the 
nation.  The  tears  and  agonies  of 
individuals  escape  the  notice  of  his- 
tory ;  but  to  an  eye  which  could  note 
the  misery  of  the  time,  perhaps  a 
darker  mass  of  sorrow  never  oppress- 
ed a  people.  Napoleon's  address  to 
bis  council  is  one  of  the  fragments 
of  an  eloquence,  as  characteristic  as 
his  career  in  battle. 

««  Why,"  cried  he,  "  should  we  he- 
sitate to  speak  the  truth?  Has  not 
Wellington  invaded  the  south?  Do 
not  the  Russians  menace  the  north? 
W^hat  shame !  and  the  nation  does  not 
rise  in  a  mass  to  drive  them  away  ! 

"  All  my  allies  have  abandoned  me. 
The  Saxons  betrayed  me  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  the  Bavarians  endeavoured 
to  cut  oflf  my  retreat.  Never  talk  of 
peace  till  I  have  burned  Munich. 
The  same  triumvirate  which  parti- 
tioned Poland,  has  arrayed  itself 
against  France.  We  can  have  no 
truce  until  it  is  defeated.  I  demand 
300,000  men.  With  what  remains  of 
my  armies,  1  shall  have  a  million  of 
soldiers.  Councillors,  what  we  re- 
quire is  energy.  Every  one  should 
march.  You  are  the  chiefs  of  the  na« 
tion.  Every  one  speaks  of  peace. 
That  word  alone  strikes  my  ear; 
while  every  thing  around  us  should 
resound  with  the  cry  of  war.** 

A  glance  at  the  preparations  of 
England  for  the  coming  collision, 
gives  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
force  with  which  true  freedom,  aris- 
ing from  moral  honesty  and  sound  re- 
ligion, arms  a  people.  Her  naval 
force  now  consisted  of  109,000  seamen, 
and  3 1,000  marines;  1003  ships  of  war, 
of  which  664  were  in  commission.  The 
regular  troops  were  237,000,  the  mill- 
tia  87,000 ;  the  local  militia  288,000. 
The  land  forces  in  India  were  200,000. 

The  militia  in  Canada  were  40,000 

the  total  1,053,000.  The  expense  of 
the  army  was  thirty- three  millions;  four 
millions  and  a  half  for  the  ordnance ; 
the  navy  twenty-two  millions ;  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  &o., 
was  forty- three  millions,  continental 
loans    ten    millions,    Ireland    eight 
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millions,  making  in  all  117  millions 
sterling. 

Mr  Alison  donbts  the  theory,  that 
the  power  of  sustaining  this  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  arose  from  the 
sudden  existence  of  the  cotton  trade. 
We  agree  with  him,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose, 
as  was  said,  that  "  James  Watt  was 
the  real  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ;*'  the 
notion  itself  belongs  to  that  presump- 
tuous and  pert  school  which  employs 
itself  in  flattering  the  mechanic  to 
make  a  tool  of  him,  and  substitutes 
mechanism  and  **  the  schoolmaster '' 
for  the  higher  agencies  of  Providence. 
Still  we  cannot  overlook  the  singular 
coincidence  of  the  origin  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  England  with  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  period  of  the  most 
severe  financial  strain  ;  the  rapid  de- 
-velopment  of  that  manufacture ;  the 
surprising  inventions  which  gave  its 
monopoly  to  England  ;  and  the  flood 
of  wealth  which  it  poured  into  the 
country  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
most  necessary,  and  when,  in  fact, 
without  it  the  finance  of  England  must 
have  broken  down. 

Without  encouraging  the  supersti* 
tious  folly  which  sees  Providence  in 
every  trifle,  no  man  of  rational  ob- 
servation ever  doubted  that  it  regu- 
lates visibly  many  of  the  greater 
changes  of  human  things.  Who  can 
rationally  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  those  immediately  preceding  it, 
gunpowder,  printing,  the  mariner's 
compass,  &c.,  had  a  direct  reference  to 
the  change  which  was  to  be  effected 
in  the  century  following  by  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  new  political  position 
of  the  European  kingdoms  ?  The 
cause  of  England  will  be  admitted  to 
have  been  an  object  on  a  smaller  scale ; 
yet  such  extensive  interests  were  de- 
pendent on  its  success ;  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  Revolution  with  all 
its  evils,  the  restoration  of  Euro- 
pean order,  and  the  palpable  triumph 
of  sound  principles  in  government  and 
religion,  were  so  closely  connected 
with  this  country ;  that  we,  at  least, 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
its  success  had  been  provided  for  by 
the  great  Protector  of  all  human  hap- 
piness. The  war  was  unquestionably 
one  of  finance.  It  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  in  Europe  without  an  enor- 
mous and  wholly  unexampled  expen- 
diture,   It  was  necessary  to  pay  the 


thrones  of  the  whole  continent  even  to 
fight  for  themselves.  Without  our 
loans  they  must  have  submitted,  and 
increased  the  yassals  and  the  armies 
of  France.  The  power  of  lending'  is 
not  unlimited,  and  England  bad  long 
felt  that  she  had  reached  the  natural 
limit  of  her  taxation.  To  avoid  this 
pressure,  by  sharing  it  with  America, 
she  had  even  hazarded  and  sufiered  the 
loss  of  her  colonies.  And  ja$t 
then,  as  the  yery  crisis  was  approach- 
ing which  was  to  lay  upon  her  a  bur- 
den which  she  had  never  calculated 
on  bearing,  or  being  able  to  bear — ^a 
crisis  too,  which,  near  as  it  was,  no 
man  had  been  able  to  foresee,  an  ex- 
traordinary means  of  wealth  waa  put 
into  her  hands ;  sustained  and  follow, 
ed  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  mo^^t 
powerful  instrument  of  skill  and  labour 
ever  given  to  man ;  and  the  combined 
effect  did  enable  England  to  subsi- 
dize all  Europe,  to  fight  the  univer&al 
tyrant  in  defence  of  the  universal 
cause,  to  pour  out  millions  on  millions 
in  the  midst  of  an  universal  bankruptcy, 
and  finally  achieve  an  universal  de<i- 
▼erance.  What  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  the  proof,  except  the  actual 
I  louring  down  of  a  stream  of  gold  from 
leaven  before  our  eyes  ?  The  stream  of 
gold  was  actually  poured ;  and  thon^ 
it  did  not  come  in  the  shape  of  miracle, 
yet  its  source  might  not  be  the  less 
providential  for  its  winding  its  way 
through  the  ten  thousand  channels  of 
society,  to  issue  in  the  noblest  use  of 
the  wealth  of  nations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  imperial 
throne,  though  despotic  in  thehig^hest 
degree,  was  Jacobinical  to  the  last. 
Thus  extremes  meet  in  all  things. 
Napoleon  was  a  jacobin  until  the  hoar 
he  died.  He  had  the  same  contempt 
for  all  established  things — the  same 
reliance  on  his  personal  will — the  same 
habit  of  appeal  to  popular  passion., 
and  the  same  dependence  on  the  mad- 
ness of  the  popular  mind,  as  a  regular 
resource  against  the  natural  pressures 
of  a  struggling  and  sinking  empire. 
On  his  first  reception  of  the  public 
authorities  in  the  Tuileries,  he  burst 
upon  them  in  language  exactly  of  the 
order  which  be  would  have  used  to  one 
of  the  mobs  of  the  Palais-  Royal  twenty 
years  before : — *'  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do  much  good.  You  have 
done  nothing  but  mischief.  ^  *  *  Are 
you  the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 

\  am  §0.    Four  times  \  hare  been  in* 
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voked  by  the  nation,  and  four  times  I 
have  bad  the  votes  of  four  millions  of 
men  for  me.  /  have  a  title  to  supreme 
authority  which  you  Lave  not.  You 
are  nothing  but  the  representatives  of 
the  departments  of  the  nation."  This 
was  insolent  enough  as  an  address  to 
the  principal  personages  of  the  state. 
But  what  follows  was  still  more  Jaco- 
binical : — 

*'  What  is  the  throne  ?  Four  pieces 
of  gilded  wood  covered  with  a  piece  of 
velvet !  The  real  throne  has  its  seat 
in  the  nation ;  you  cannot  separate  the 
two  without  mutual  injury ;  for  the 
nation  has  more  need  of  me  than  I  have 
of  the  nation.  ♦  *  *  *  You  wish  to 
imitate  the  Constitaent  Assembly,  and 
commence  a  revolution.  Be  it  so. 
You  will  find  that  I  shall  not  Imitate 
Louis  XVI.  I  should  rather  aban- 
don the  throne.  I  should  prefer  mak- 
ing a  part  of  the  sovereign  people,  to 
being  an  enslaved  king."  The  sub- 
ject then  changed  ;  and  thus  spoke 
the  haughty  and  despotic  soldier : — 

**  In  three  months  we  shall  have 
peace.  The  enemy  will  be  chased 
from  our  territory,  or  I  shall  be  dead  ; 
we  have  greater  resources  than  you 
iraagioe ;  our  enemies  never  have  con- 
quered us,  never  will.  They  will  be 
ebased  across  the  frontier  quicker  than 
they  have  entered  it." 

Speech  never  gave  a  truer  transcript 
of  the  speaker.     This  was  Napoleon 
to  the  life ;  rage  and  subtlety,  sacrifice 
and  selfishness,  vast  views  and  bitter 
personalities;   reliance  on    his    own 
genius,  contempt  for  the  abilities  of 
all  others ;  lofty  memory  of  his  own 
services,  open  disdain  of  the  merits  of 
even  his  own  ministers ;  boasting  and 
fear,  an  arrogant  estimate  of  the  powers 
of  theerapire,  yet  a  palpable  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  the  Invader.  The  harangue 
was  certainly  wholly  unlike  a  <'king*8" 
speech  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  the   keen,   furious, 
arrogant,  and  wild  spirit  of  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  now  began  his  pre- 
parations for  the  final  struggle.  France 
was  instantly  turned  into  an  Immense 
camp.     Every  sight  and  sound  was 
war.     The  roads  were  covered  with 
commissioners  flying  to  raise  the  people. 
The  walls  were  filled  with  proclama- 
tions to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  for  France.    Requisitions  seized 
the   property  and  provisions  of  the 
peasantry,  to  be  sent  to  the  frontier. 
Th^   oonsoriptioii    waa    mercUeasly 
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raised,  amid  the  general  groan  and 
gnashiug  of  teeth  of  all  men.  The 
taxes  doubled,  were  forced  out  of  the 
last  resources  of  the  population.  All 
was  terror,  misery,  plunder,  and  pe- 
nalty. To  heighten  this  tremendous 
confusion,  the  progress  of  the  Allies 
was  already  crushing  the  whole  east 
and  south  of  the  re.ilm.  Nothing 
short  of  Pandemonium  could  be  fuller 
of  all  that  strikes,  perplexes,  and  tor- 
tures the  mind  of  nations. 

Napoleon  first  disengaged  himself 
from  his  two  diplomatic  encumbrances, 
the   Pope  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
The  seizure  of  either  bad  been  an  act 
of  gross  perfidy,  or,  in  Fouch^'s  re- 
publican dialect,  that  <<much  worse 
thing,  a  blunder."     The  Pope,  left 
idling  according  to  the  papal  way  of 
life  in  Rome,  would  have  been  a  cheap 
vassal^-in  France  he  was  only  an  ex- 
pensive prisoner.     In  Rome  he  might 
have  assisted  in  giving  Napoleon  at 
least  the  pretence  of  a  champion  of 
the  church — in  Fontainbleau  he  exhi- 
bited only  the  scandal  of  the  head  of  the 
Papacy  in  chains.   The  imprisonment 
of  Ferdinand  was  still  more  impolitic. 
His  seizure  had  produced  a   bloody 
war,  and  his  imprisonment  prevented 
all  hope  of  its  extinction.     Ferdinand 
at  Valen^ay  was  a  martyr  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Spanish  church,  and  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  people;  his 
prison  bars  kept  the  nation  from  ap- 
proaching close  enough  to  see  the 
native  deficiencies  of  one  of  the  poor- 
est substitutes  for  royalty  that  ever 
humiliated  the  diadem.     If  Napoleon 
had  followed  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  he  would  have  sent  back  Ferdi- 
nand to  Madrid  on  the  first  sound  of 
insurrection — fed  his  foolish  spirit  with 
alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  French 
alliance  or  French  punishment — start- 
led him  with  alarms  at  the  popular 
feeling  which  had  awoke  even  in  de- 
fence of  his  throne— made  him  an  im- 
passable obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
national  progress  to  independence;  and 
finally,  by  a  French  marriage  or  a 
French  pension,  moulded  him  into  a 
tool,  or  corrupted  him  into  a  slave. 
Ferdinand,  on  the  Spanish  throne^ 
would  have  governed  the  kingdom  for 
Napoleon,  with  still  more  submissive 
ness   than  the    Bourbons  had   ever 
governed  it  for  France.     The  puppet 
king  would  have  been  the  cheapest  of 
all  viceroys.    But  the  emperor,  by  re- 
moving the  whole  lumber  of  the  inoq« 
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archy  from  Spain»  only  gave  the  public 
feeling  room  to  expand,  relieved  the 
national  vigour  from  the  lazy,  loose, 
and  formal  impediments  of  a  court 
without  honour,  and  a  monarch  with- 
out understanding — virtually  transfer- 
red the  government  to  Wellington,  and 
the  war  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
army — told  the  Spaniards  that  they 
were  to  depend  on  their  own  swords 
and  sinews  for  safety  ;  and  finished  a 
war  in  which  France  lost  all  glory,  by 
a  catastrophe  in  which  her  master  lost 
all  empire.  Such  is  the  retribution 
by  which  treachery  prepares  the  poi- 
son for  its  own  lips,  and  great  crimes 
are  compelled  to  give  their  moral  to 
the  world. 

The  most  gigantic  contest  which 
Europe  had  ever  seen  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  the  forces  of  the  Allies, 
all  converging  to  the  fields  of  France, 
were  worthy  of  its  decision.  The 
question  was  of  European  liberty ;  and 
upon  the  conduct  and  courage  of  those 
combatants  during  the  next  few  months 
might  turn  the  fate  of  every  throne  in 
the  civilized  world.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  memorable  year  1814,  the  fron- 
tier which  Napoleon  had  so  loftily 
pronounced  **  sacred,"  and  which  had 
80  long  presented  a  barrier  of  almost 
superstitious  awe  to  mankind,  was 
suddenly  broken  down,  and  four  armies 
of  immense  power  were  at  once  in 
march  through  France;  the  grand 
army,  under  Schwartzenberg,  of 
261,000  men;  the  Prussians,  under 
Blncher,  of  137,000 ;  the  army  under 
Bernadotte,  of  174,000;  and  most  for- 
midable, brilliant,  and  triumphant  of 
all,  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese force,  under  Wellington,  of 
78,000  men — a  force  which  had  march- 
ed to  the  frontier  over  the  French 
armies  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  des- 
tined yet  to  crown  the  war  by  the 
greatest  victory  of  the  age.  To  this 
advancing  multitude  must  be  added 
the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
reserves,  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  and 
the  Spanish  and  English  in  Catalonia 
•—the  whole  amounting  to  a  million 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  soldiers! 
Behind  them,  again,  were  the  Land- 
wehrs  of  the  different  German  states, 
scarcely  less  than  another  million,  and 
ready  to  be  poured  into  the  field. 

The  preparations  on  the  side  of  Na- 
poleon were  urged  with  still  greater 
activity,  but  the  land  was  already  ex- 
hausted-—the  drain  on  the  population 


had  been  terrible.     Within   sixteen 
months  from  1812^  he  had  compelled 
the  reluctant  yet  time-serving  Senate 
to  issue  decrees  for  rabing  1,260,000 
men.      But   desertion,   disease*    the 
sword,  and  the  popular  abhorrence  of 
those  ruinous  hostilities,  bad  thinned 
the  French  ranks,  until  their  whole 
force  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than 
200,000,  and  even  of  those  Napoleon 
was  never  able  to  concentrate  mora 
than  60,000  in  one  field.     Even  as  if 
infatuation  was  added  to  the   over- 
whelming difficulties  of  lib  last  strug- 
gle, he  left  not  less  than  100,000  of 
his  veterans  shut  up  in  the  fortresses 
of  Germany,  where  they  were  totally 
cut  off  from  him,  were  blockaded  by 
peasants,  and  were  finally  forced  to 
surrender  without   striking  a  blow. 
But  Napoleon  was  now  hastening  to 
his  ruin.    His  inferiority  of  force  pre- 
cluded all  permanent  success;    and, 
except  frenzy  should  seize  the  allied 
councils,  or  a  general  deluge  sweep 
away  their  advancing  armies,  his  days 
were  numbered.    Disaffection,  too,  in 
his  cabinet,  his  military  counGi!»  and 
his  troops,  seconded  the  growings  dis- 
gust of  the  nation.     They  felt  that 
peace  was  within  his  power  if  it  was 
not  repelled  by  his  pride;   that  his 
defeats  rankled  so  deeply  in  his  heart, 
that  he  was  determined  to  waah  them 
away,  if  the  last  blood  of  France  were 
to  be  wasted  in  the  effort ;  and  that 
the  man  who  had  so  long  trampled 
on  the  feelings  of  Europe,  was  now 
ready  to  trample  on  the  last  hopes  of 
his  country,  if  he  could  build  up  for 
himself  a  renewal  of  his  shattered  re- 
.  nown.   All  popular  affection  had  long 
since  abandoned  him;  the  happiest 
tidings   even   for  his  ministers   and 
marshals  would  have  been,  that  some 
great  defeat  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  ever  going  to  war  again ;  and 
no  triumph  would  have  visited  the 
national  ear  with  such  a  sense  of  joy, 
as  the  sound  of  the  volley  fired  over 
his  grave. 

Napoleon  commenced  his  cam- 
paigns by  a  succession  of  daring  at- 
tacks on  the  vast  array  of  the  Allies, 
advancing  over  a  line  of  200  miles, 
and,  of  course,  liable  to  be  penetrated 
in  various  points  by  an  active  assailant 
His  fortunes  alternated,  but  his  sol- 
diership was  nevercdore  conspicuously 
displayed.  We  have  already  observed 
that  Mr  Alison  is  peculiarly  graphic 
in  his  descriptions  of  those  formidable 
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encounters ;  much  more  so  than  those 
writers  who  turn  every  battle  into  a 
melodrama^  elaborate  war  into  a  study 
for  the  picturesque,  and  fatigue  them- 
selves in  detailing  "  the  sparkling  of 
musketry,  the  clash  of  sabres,  and  the 
dark  Jiashing  eyes  r^  of  her  majesty's 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  Mr  Ali- 
son is  more  rational,  and  he  gives  us 
a  portraiture  of  the  event,  unheight- 
ened  by  those  touches  of  the  scene- 
painter;  he  avoids  the  gaudiness  of 
the  brush,  and  we  infinitely  prefer  his 
strength  and  simplicity  to  the  "  decora- 
tive style"  of  his  dashing  competitors. 
The  battle  of  Vauchamps,  fought  on 
the  14th  of  February,  was  the  first  in 
which  the  army  of  Blucher  distin- 
guished itself;  and  the  achievement 
was  worthy  of  the  veteran  and  his 
heroes.  Napoleon  had  just  fought  an 
extraordinary  action  at  Montmirail; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  defeated 
troops  of  Sacken  allowed  him  to 
throw  himself,  unexpectedly,  on 
the  corps  of  Blacher,  which  had 
previously  been  pressing  on  Mar- 
mont.  The  French  marshal  had  just 
retired,  after  some  fighting,  from  the 
village  of  Vauchamps,  when  the  well- 
known  ensigns  of  the  Guard  were 
seen  on  the  highway,  and  the  advance 
of  a  powerful  body  of  cuirassiers  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  "  the  Em- 
peror!" 

''  Instantaneous  was  the  effect  of  this 
intelligence  upon  the  spirit  of  the  troops. 
Tbe  retreat  was  immediately  suspended ; 
the  cavalry,  hurrying  to  the  front,  charged 
with  boldness,  the  skirmishers  fell  back,  and 
gave  place  to  columns  of  infantry.  The 
batteries  were  reinforced,  and  fired  with 
fresh  Tivacity ;  aideaode-camp  were  seen 
galloping  in  all  directions,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  cries  of  '  Vive  r£mpe- 
reurl'" 

Blucher  now  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
retreat,  and  began  his  movement  in 
squares,  with  the  artillery  in  the  in- 
tervals, and  two  powerful  corps  on  his 
right  and  left.  The  moment  was  cri- 
tical. 

**  Now  commenced  a  combat  which  has 
shed  an  immortal  lustre  on  the  steadiness 
of  tbe  Prussian  and  Russian  troops.  The 
retreat  was  conducted  along  the  high- 
road, which  traverses  a  flat  and  open 
country,  running  in  a  straight  line,  as  is 
usual  in  that  part  *of  France,  between 
rows  of  lofty  elms.  On  this  chaussie  the 
artidery  retired,  firing  incessantly  on  the 
pursuers,  while    the  squares  of  infantry 
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marched  abreast'  of  it  in  the  fields  on 
either  side.  Slowly,  and  in  perfect  order, 
the  Russian  squares  fell  back,  as  on  a 
field>day  at  St  Petersburg,  and  truly  then 
appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  the  mar- 
vels of  military  discipline.  In  vain  the 
French  cuirasftien,  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  their  Emperor,  swept  round  the 
steady  walls  of  steel,  and,  approaching  to 
the  very  point  of  the  bayonet,  strove  to 
force  thoir  way  in,  wherever  the  discharge 
of  their  cannon  tore  up  a  chasm.  Instantly 
closing  to  the  centre,  those  noble  veterans 
preserved  their  array  unbroken,  and  the 
squares,  though  sorely  diminished,  pre- 
sented an  undaunted  front  to  the  enemy. 
Entranced  with  the  spectacle,  Blucher, 
forgetting  his  own  danger,  gazed  on  the 
scene,  and  halting  his  horse,  exclaimed-^ 
'  See  how  my  brave  Russians  fight!' 
Thus  combating,  they  reached  Champau- 
bert ;  but  after  passing  through  that  town, 
the  danger  thickened ;  and  such  were  the 
perils  with  which  they  were  beset,  that  the 
bravest  almost  gave  themselves  up  to  de- 
spair." 

While  Blucher  was  defiling  slowly 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
town.  Napoleon  had  sent  3000  cavalry, 
under  Grouchy,  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
On  emerging  from  the  town,  the  Prus- 
sian and  Russian  columns  were  still 
pressed  by  the  French,  and  the  march 
was  a  succession  of  charges,  boldly 
made,  and  repulsed.  But  when  they 
had  thus  fought  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  Etoges,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  they  would  be  free  from  the 
pursuit  of  cavalry — "  all  at  once,  on 
surmounting  an  eminence,  just  as  tho 
sun  set,  they  saw  Grouchy's  horse- 
men drawn  up  in  battle  array  before 
them,  and  its  last  rays  glanced  on  a 
long  line  of  cuirasses,  which,  stretch- 
ing far  across  the  road  on  either  side, 
seemed  to  present  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  their  further  advance.  At 
this  appalling  sight,  total  defeat  seemed 
to  be  inevitable ;  even  the  heart  of 
Blucher  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
that  not  himself  only,  but  tbe  whole 
corps*  with  Prince  Augustus  of  Prus- 
sia, were  on  the  point  of  being  made 
prisoners.  '  Let  us  die  rather,*  said 
this  gallant  Prince,  drawing  his  sword 
and  preparing  to  charge.  With 
mournful  resolution,  Blucher  stood  in 
front  of  tbe  squares,  in  hopes  of  fall- 
ing before  he  witnessed  the  disgrace 
of  his  country.  '  If  you  should  be  kill- 
ed now,*  interrupted  his  aide-de-camp, 
Nostitz,  *  do  you  really  think  history 
will  praise  you  for  it  ?'    Struck  with 
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the  words,  the  Field- Marshal  turned 
his  liorae's  head,  and  said  to  Gnei- 
senauy  *  If  I  do  not  perish  to-day, 
1  am  destined  to  live  long;  and  I 
still  hope  to  repair  all.*" 

This  was  evidently  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, and  such  moments  show  how 
much  depends  on  the  leader.  If  the 
commander  of  that  army  had  been 
either  feeble  in  body  or  fluctuating 
in  mind,  he  would  have  thought 
that  he  had  done  enough,  and  the 
army  would  have  piled  their  mus- 
kets on  the  spot.  But  Blucher  was 
of  a  different  calibre— he  was  a 
bold,  firm,  and  high-minded  mau,  a 
true  soldier,  who  felt  that  nothing  was 
to  be  left  undone  while  he  had  life — 
that  the  duty  of  an  army  is,  always 
to  fight  to  the  last,  and  the  duty 
of  an  oflScer  is,  to  lead  while  it  can 
follow.  He  now  determined  to  charge 
the  mass  of  cavalry  with  the  bayonet. 
Knowing  the  effect  of  sudden  excite- 
ment on  all  troops,  he  ordered  the 
colours  to  be  unfurled,  the  bands  to 
play,  and  the  columns  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy,  as  if  they  were  march- 
ing to  a  victory.  After  one  general 
and  heavy  discharge  of  their  artil- 
lery, they  rushed  with  a  shout  upon 
Grouchy*8  horsemen.  Cavalry,  how- 
ever formidable  against  broken  troops, 
are  generally  feeble  against  resolute 
men  in  a  solid  formation.  Tlie  co- 
lumns burst  into  the  squadrons ;  the 
bayonet  was  too  strong  fur  the  sabre* 
as  it  always  has  been  when  fairly 
brought  into  contact ;  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  the  horsemen  were  seen 
flying  on  either  side,  and  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  shakos  making  their 
way  among  the  helmets.  Fortunately^ 
Grouchy  had  been  compelled  by  the 
badness  of  the  cross-roads  to  leave 
his  guns  behind,  while  the  artillery 
of  Blucher,  well  served  and  in  force, 
had  the  highway  to  move  upon. 
Grouchy  was  beaten,  and  the  allied 
columns,  still  fighting,  and  forcing 
their  way  till  nightfall,  at  length 
reached  Etoges.  But  the  French, 
still  eager  to  crush  those  gallant 
troops,  attacked  them  again  when  it 
was  almost  midnight.  Exhausted  aa 
they  were  with  a  whole  day*s  fightibg, 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  started 
from  their  bivouac,  and  rushed  on  the 
enemy.  The  French  were  gallantly 
met ;  after  some  desperate  struggles 
all  was  still  again,  the  army  moved 
during  the  night,   and  b^  moro  it 


reached  Chalon?,  whore  it  was  pur- 
sued no  more. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  gallant 
action  fought  during  the  campaigo. 
It  was  clearly  the  most  dependent  for 
its  success  on  the  character  of  the 
officer  in  command,  and  the  character 
of  bis  troops.  All  the  advantages  of 
the  field  were  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy  ;  surprise,  superiority  of  anm* 
hunt  high  condition  of  the  troops,  and 
high  reputation  of  the  general.  Blu- 
cher had  but  20,000  men ;  yet  by  his 
steadiness,  his  system,  and  by  his  de- 
termination under  no  circuoDStance 
to  yield  while  it  was  possible  to  r»- 
sislf  this  brave  man,  though  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  baffled  every  at* 
tack  with  unwearied  energy,  saveid  his 
honour,  saved  his  army,  and  probably 
saved  the  whole  campaign^.  Bat  his 
loss  was  formidable — it  amounted  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  to 
7000,  a  third  of  his  whole  corps. 
The  French  estimated  their  own  loes 
at  but  1200  men— a  palpaUy  nntme 
return,  for  their  troops  had  fallen  in 
great  numbers  under  the  Incessant 
fire,  and  the  frequent  charges  of  this 
long  and  desperate  day ;  but  false- 
hood was  always  the  spirit  of  an  im- 
perial bulletin.  Their  loss  coald 
scarcely  have  been  under  3000  men. 

Yet  the  immensity  of  the  allied  force 
was  not  to  be  oeunteracted  by  partial 
successes.  While  Napoleon  was  thns 
dubiously  contending  against  his  da- 
ring adversary,  Schwanzenberg  with 
the  grand  army  was  moving,  lumost 
unopposed,  to  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Then  first  the  haughty  capital  began 
to  learn  terror.  Crowds  of  peasants 
pouring  in  from  the  country  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  light  troops, 
filled  the  streets  with  lamentations, 
complaints,  and  extravagant  reports  of 
their  numbers  and  their  ferocity. 
The  name  of  Cossack  was  a  sound 
of  consternation,  the  old  ravages  of 
the  Tartar  were  revived  in  the  popular 
imagination,  and  Paris  seemed  about 
to  share  the  fate  of  Moscow, 

During  this  entire  eventfnl  period. 
Napoleon  was  in  constant  action.  His 
whole  empire  depended  on  himself. 
The  danger  of  Paris  now  canght  bis 
eye,  and  he  rushed  forward  to  throw 
his  army  between  it  and  Schwartzen- 
berg  I  his  vividness  was  irresistible. 

*'  At  the  bead  of  his  indefatigable 
guards  and  cwrasdeni,  the  Emperor  dow 
pame  aorofls  the  valley  of  the  Seine,    The 
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a*!vanced  puJird  found  the  roads  covored 
wiih  waggons,  converging  from  all  pointi 
towards  the  capital,  filled  with  the  trem- 
hling  inhabitanU,  who  were  fiying  before 
the  Coaiacks.  loBtantly  they  were  dia- 
bnrdened  of  their  lifing  loadSy  the  wag- 
gons were  filled  with  soldiers,  or  laid 
aside  and  their  horses  harncssod  to  the 
guns ;  and  every  horse  and  man  that 
could  be  pressed  from  the  a^^jacent  vil- 
lages was  attached  td  thf*  vi^hiclen  to  hurry 
them  forward.  It  was  full  time.  The 
plain  of  La  Brie  was  covered  with  fire 
and  smoke,  the  retiring  columns  of  Vic- 
tor and  Oudinot  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  hold  the  cross-road  to  Chalonii,  by 
which  Napoleon  had  promised  to  arrive ; 
but,  so  great  was  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
could  maintain  their  ground  for  another 
hour,  while,  in  the  event  of  losing  it,  the 
jonctioa  would  have  become  impossible. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  well-known  stan- 
dards of  the  cuirassiers  seen,  than  a  loud 
shout  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Empe. 
ror  ;  his  name  ran  like  an  electric  shock 
along  the  line,  the  retreat  was  stopped  at 
all  points.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning,  large 
reinforcements  joined  too,  tlie  French 
head-quarters  from  the  army  in  Spain. 
And  the  arrival  of  these  veterans  enabled 
Mapol«*on  to  resume  the  offensive  at  the 
head  of  o5,000  men." 

Suffering  nothing  to  be  lost  by  de- 
lay*  on  the  next  morning  he  attacked 
WittgensteinV  advanced  ^luardof  3000 
foot  and  1800  hor>e  under  Count 
Pahlen,  and  fell  on  them  with  such  a 
freight  of  force,  that,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  they  were  utterly  broken, 
and  the  results  of  the  action  were 
2100  prisoners  and  eleven  guns,  be- 
sides 900  killed. 

Those  successes  shook  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Allies,  the  negotia* 
tions  for  peace  were  renewed,  and 
Napoleon  was  once  more  within  sight 
of  supremacy.  Bat  it  is  remarkable, 
that  even  those  instances  of  success 
were  the  true  sources  of  his  ultimate 
ruin.  He  might,  at  that  period,  have 
made  peace,  on  terms  which  would 
have  still  left  him  dangerous  to 
Europe.  But  those  successes  again 
inflamed  his  pride,  and  he  commenced 
a  course  of  equivocation  and  chica- 
nery which  at  length  convinced  the 
AUies  that  good  faith  was  thrown 
away  upon  him.  On  the  very  night 
after  the  first  defeat  of  the  Allies,  he 
wrote  to  Canlainconrt,  his  envoy  at 
pbatilloni  <'  sign  notbloy  f  in  other 
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wot^s,  carry  on  a  mock  negotiation. 
He  subsequently  wrote  to  recall  his 
full  powers,  saying,  that  the  carte 
blanche  which  he  bad  given  to  bim  was 
••  mereUj  to  save  Faris.**  If  he  had 
been  beaten,  he  would  have  "  signed" 
and  saved  his  crown ;  but  this  success 
only  tempted  him  to  show  the  perfidy 
of  his  nature,  and  it  was  the  proof 
that  reliance  in  him  was  impossible^ 
which  ultimately  outlawed  this  great 
king  and  soldier^  and  sent  him  to  die 
at  St  Helena. 

In  those  comprehensive  transactions 
we  constantly  find  a  proof  of  the 
principle,  that  all  the  great  events,  all 
the  great  impulses,  all  the  pivots  on 
which  the  fates  of  nations  turn*  are 
to  be  found  in  individual  character.  At 
this  period  the  councils  of  the  Allies 
bad  become  singularly  perplexed. 
The  sword  of  Napoleon  had  nearly 
cut  asunder  the  grand  alliance ;  while 
the  family  interests  of  Austria,  and 
the  personal  views  of  the  Prince- Royal 
of  Sweden,  paralyzed  the  army.  The 
Czar  was  firm,  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  men  alarmed  at  their  own  responbi- 
buity,  and  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine  was 
openly  discussed  in  council.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ruinous  ;  yet  the  ruin 
would  have  been  tempted,  but  for  the 
fortunate  presence  of  the  English  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affdirs.  "  What 
hinders  your  marching  to  Paris  ?**  was 
the  direct  question  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  tbe  council  in  this  emergency. 

*'  The  want  of  troops.  Biit  we  can*, 
not  take  them  from  the  Grand  Army; 
and  Blucher  has  not  force  enough,  un- 
less he  should  be  joined  by  the  corps 
of  Winzingerodeand  Bulow,  which  are 
under  the  command  of  Bernadotte.** 

"  Are  they  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion ?**  asked  the  English  minister. 

**  Undoubtedly;  but  there  is  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  withdrawing 
them  from  thePrince- Royal's  command 
without  his  consent,  and  that  must 
require  a  long  negotiation.** 

•'  If  they  are  essential,  they  must 
be  withdrawn.  And  if  the  Prince- 
Royal  should  refuse,  England  will  in- 
stantly stop  his  monthly  subsidy,**  was 
the  vigorous  determination  of  the  mi- 
nister. In  those  words>  or  with  their 
meaning,  was  decided  the  resolution 
which  changed  the  fate  of  the  war  in 
its  most  critical  period.  The  rein* 
forcement  of  the  gallant  Blucher  by 
the  two  corps  was  ordered«     And 
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menced  those  triamphs  which  were 
to  be  so  soon  consummated  in  the 
capitulation  of  Paris. 

The  renewed  activity  of  the  Allies 
rapidly  shook  the  strength,  and  even 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  haughty  and 
self-confident  courage,  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Laon,  he 
felt  that  he  was  about  to  more  than 
risk  the  fate  of  his  empire.  He  clearly 
foresaw  his  approaching  ruin.  **  I  see»  * 
said  he,  "  that  this  war  is  an  abyss  ; 
but  I  will  bo  the  last  to  bury  myself 
in  it.  If  we  must  wear  the  fetters,  it 
is  not  I  who  will  stretch  out  my  hands 
to  receive  them." 

He  did  not  keep  his  word.  But  be 
became  furious,  insulted  his  mar- 
shals, railed  at  his  troops,  and  began 
to  shoot  his  prisoners ! 

The  omen  was  fulfilled.  At  Laon 
he  was  defeated  with  immense  loss, 
and  his  thinned  ranks  had  evidently 
become  wholly  inadequate  to  victory. 
But  he  still  fought  with  alternate  8uc« 
cess  and  discomfiture,  until  at  Rbeiros 
he  held  his  last  review  of  his  last  army. 
The  description  is  forcibly  given. 

''  How  different  was  this  from  the  splen- 
did military  spectacles  of  the  Tuileries  or 
Chamartin,  which  bad  so  often  dazzled  his 
sight  with  the  pomp  of  apparently  irresis- 
tible power  I  Wasted  away  to  half  the 
numbers  which  they  possessed  when  they 
crossed  the  Marne  a  fortnight  before,  the 
greater  part  of  the  regiments  exhibited 
only  the  skeletons  of  a  military  force ;  in 
several,  more  officers  than  privates  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  ranks;  in  all,  the  appearance 
of  the  troops,  the  haggard  air  of  the  men, 
their  worn  out  dresses,  and  the  strange 
motley  of  which  they  were  composed,  be- 
spoke the  total  exhaustion  of  the  empire. 
It  was  evident  to  all  that  Napoleon  was 
spending  his  last  resources.  Beside  the 
veterans  of  the  Guard,  the  iron  men  whom 
nothing  could  daunt,  but  whose  tattered 
garments  and  soiled  accoutrements  be- 
spoke the  dreadful  fatigues  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected — were  to  be  seen  young 
conscripts  but  recently  torn  from  the  em- 
braces of  maternal  love,  and  whose  wan 
visages  and  faltering  steps  told  but  too 
clearly  that  they  were  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  the  arms  which  they  bore.  The 
gaunt  figures  of  the  horses,  the  broken 
carriages  of  the  guns,  the  crazy  and  frac- 
tured artillery  waggons  which  defiled  past, 
the  general  confusion  of  arms,  battalions, 
and  uniforms,  even  in  the  best  appointed 
corps,  marked  the  melted -down  remains 
of  the  vast  military  array  which  had  so 
long  stood  triumphant  against  the  world 
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in  arms.  The  soldiers  exhibited  none  of 
their  ancient  enthusiasm  as  they  defiled 
past  the  Emperor:  silent  and  sad  they 
took  their  way  before  him ;  the  stern  real- 
ities of  war  had  chased  away  its  enthu- 
siastic ardour ;  all  felt  that,  in  the  dreadful 
conBict,  they  themselves  would  perish — 
happy  if  they  had  not  previously  witness- 
ed the  degradation  of  France." 

England  now  prepared  to  take  a 
direct  part  in  this  general  attack  upon 
the  falling  empire,  and  she  directed 
an  armament  of  about  6000  men  to 
the  Scheldt.  This  armament  only 
shows  how  difiScult  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
previous  habits,  and  how  slowly  na- 
tions acquire  just  principles  of  action. 
To  attack  France  in  Flanders  was  to 
attack  her  where  she  was  most  inas- 
sailable,  where  success  would  have 
been  least  influential  on  the  general 
result  of  the  campaign,  and  where,  if 
Paris  was  taken,  the  country  must  fol- 
low. The  result  was  natural  and  un- 
fortunate. The  expedition  failed  on  all 
points ;  and  the  troops  which,  in  the 
peninsula,  fighting  for  the  independence 
of  Spain,  were  irresistible,  were  baffled 
fighting  in  the  swamps  of  the  Scheldt 
to  burn  a  few  ships,  which  could 
never  have  put  to  sea,  and  which 
common  sense  would  have  r^arded 
as  objects  of  preservation,  as  prizes  at 
the  peace.  The  British  troops  were 
bafided,  too,  not  by  soldiers  in  the  field, 
but  by  boys.  Invalids,  and  burghers, 
behind  walls ;  and  their  bombardment 
was  repelled  not  by  batteries,  but  by  wet 
blankets,  turf- baskets,  and  sand- bags. 
The  fleet,  fixed  in  the  docks,  defied 
the  British  balls ;  and  the  rabble  of  a 
Flemish  town  had  the  singular  and 
improbable  honour  of  resisting  the 
stormers  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo.  Camot*s  last  service  was  as 
commandant  of  Antwerp,  and  he  thus 
finds  a  final  niche  in  this  eventful 
history. 

When  Mr  Alison  adopts  a  favourite, 
he  adorns  him  with  such  eloquent 
dexterity,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  disrobe 
him  of  his  panegyric.  In  this  spirit 
he  praises  Camot. 

<*  This  stern  republican,*'  be  strik- 
ingly tells  us,  **  who  had  lived  in  re- 
tirement since  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
resisted  all  the  eflfbrts  of  Napoleon, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  to  lure  him 
from  his  retreat,  and  almost  singly 
voted  against  his  being  made  First 
Consul  and  Emperor,  now  came  fof- 
ward>  with  true  patriotic  devotion,  to 
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offer  him,  in  his  adversity,  what  re- 
mained of  strength  at  sixty-four  years 
of  a^e,  for  the  defence  of  his  country." 

We  have  strong  doubts  whether 
any  man  who  has  lived  under  the 
actual  operation  of  a  republic^  must 
not  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
republican  and  an  honest  man;  and 
still  stronger  of  el\,  whether  the 
republicans  of  France  were  not  uni- 
formly the  tramp) ers  and  scomers 
of  every  moral  obligation.  If  Mr 
Alison's  history  were  an  ephemeral 
production*  we  should  not  take  the 
trouble  of  discussing  its  opinions ;  but  it 
is  a  work  which  will  exists  which  will 
be  appealed  to  in  other  times,  and 
which  undoubtedly  has  every  claim 
to  pnblic  confidence*  that  can  be 
founded  on  the  love  of  truth  and  the 
power  of  animated  expression.  Thus 
it  becomes  of  importance  to  examine 
the  right  of  a  man  like  Carnot  to  the 
praise  which  posterity  gives  to  perse- 
vering virtue  and  principled  dignity  of 
character.    These  are  the  facts. 

Carnot  entered  life  as  an  officer  of 
engineers  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  received  a  royal  mark  of  favour* 
and  was  made  a  Knight  of  St  Louis. 
Yet  on  the  first  confusion  of  the  coud- 
try*  he  became  a  conspirator  against  his 
unfortunate  and  innocent  king*  and 
made  himself  so  conspicuous  in  his 
hostility  to  the  throne*  that  he  was 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. We  believe  that  he  was 
even  one  of  those  who  sat  on  the 
king's  trial  and  voted  for  his  death  I 
It  is  now  idle  to  speak  of  that  stage 
of  the  Revolution  as  any  thing  else 
than  a  furious  outburst  of  blood  and 
treason.  Yet  in  this  depth  there  was 
still  a  "  lower  depth*"  and  Carnot 
became  a  member  of  that  "  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety*'*  whose  true 
name  would  have  been  a  committee 
.  of  public  massacre.  If  character  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  association*  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  fellows  of 
Carnot  in  this  dreadful  cabinet  were 
Robespierre*  Barrere*  St  Just*  Cou- 
thon*  Billaud  de  Yarennes*  and  Collot 
d^Herbois*  notorious  blasphemers* 
atheists*  robbers*  and  murderers.  On 
the  fall  of  Robespierre*  Carnot  still 
clung  to  power,  and  was  one  of  the 
Directory  of  1795.  He  next  shared 
the  common  fluctuations  of  republics* 
and  was  banished  with  sixty-five 
others  to  Cayenne*    On  the  seizure 


of  the  government  by  Napoleon  in 
1799*  a  military  revolution*  a  step 
which  every  man  in  France  knew  to 
be  only  the  first  step  to  a  military 
tyranny*  Carnot  the  republican  took 
office  under  Napoleon  the  dictator* 
as  Minister  at  War.  It  is  admitted 
that*  on  the  proposal  of  giving  the 
diadem  to  the  First  Consul,  he  voted 
against  monarchy.  But  Napoleon 
was  strong  enough  then  to  despise 
such  opposition*  and  he  soon  showed 
how  justly  he  estimated  his  republican 
rigour,  by  giving  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  **  Inspector  of  Reviews,*'  a 
place  which  was  only  prelimioary  to 
getting  rid  of  him  by  a  sinecure  of 
20,000  francs  a-year!  Living  thus 
for  ten  years  a  pensioner  on  a  despot* 
Carnot  offered  himself  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Antwerp  in  1814*  and  was 
accepted.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  this  rigid  republican  offered 
himself  again  for  office,  and  this  under 
an  emperor*  and  was  made  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  fall  of  his 
master  he  still  clung  to  power,  was 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  after  so  long  a  succession 
of  seiwitude  under  the  most  violent* 
haughty*  and  liberticide  of  all  despot- 
isms* this  gilded  courtier,  who  had 
stooped  to  be  made  a  Count  in  the  mo- 
mentof  Napoleon's  expiring  sovereign- 
ty* proclaimed  himself  a  republican 
once  more !  Pension,  place*  and  title* 
no  longer  existed  for  him,  and  he  made 
a  last  effort  for  a  ridiculous  reputa- 
tion by  an  act  of  cheap  virtue.  But 
his  game  was  at  an  end ;  he  fled  from 
France  and  died  in  exile  in  1823. 

Carnot  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  talent*  though  Napoleon  made  a 
point  of  always  speaking  of  him  with 
singular  contempt*  both  as  a  military 
authority  and  as  a  minister.  He  said 
of  him,  as  a  tactician*  **  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  war*  and  but  little  even  of 
his  own  part  of  it,  fortiOcation.*'  And 
as  a  minister*  that  "  he  quarrelled 
with  all  the  other  ministers,  and  was 
always  in  the  wrong.'*  If  sternness 
of  manners*  and  assertions  of  his  own 
purity*  are  to  constitute  a  hero,  Carnot 
was  a  republican  of  the  heroic  times. 
But*  if  the  acceptance  of  power  in  times 
when  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Ro- 
bespierre* if  the  acceptance  of  a  pen- 
sion when  it  was  given  by  Napoleon* 
and  if  the  reception  of  a  title  from  the 
dying  tyranny,  constitute  a  worldly 
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and  worthless  spirit,  Camot  was  a 
slave. 

That  the  historian,  when  looking 
to  the  larger  scale  of  things,  can  give 
a  full  and  decisive  testimony  to  the 
utter  iniquity  of  revolution,  we  may 
justly  adduce  the  following  expressive 
and  high-minded  evidence. 

"  A  revolution,  being  founded  in  gene, 
ral  on  ibe  triumph  of  violence,  robbery, 
and  treason,  over  fidelity,  ord«r,  and  loy- 
alty, and  almost  always  accompanied  in 
its  progress  by  hideous  eflukiou  of  blood 
and  spoliatiuu  of  property,  its  leaders,  if 
succemful,  have  no  means  of  rousing  or 
retaining  the  attachment  of  their  folloMr. 
era,  but  by  constantly  appealing  to  the 
passions  of  the  world.  Equality,  patriot- 
iitm,  libertyt  glory,  constitute  the  succes- 
sive and  brilliant  meteors  which  they 
launch  forth  to  dazzle  and  inspire  man- 
kind. They  have  an  instinctive  dread  of 
the  influences  of  heaven  ;  all  allusion  to  a 
supreme  being  appears  to  them  fanati- 
cism ;  they  would  willingly  bury  all 
thoughts  of  another  world  in  oblivion. 
As  long  BS  success  attends  their  efforts, 
the  powerful  bond  of  worldly  interest  or 
temporary  passions  binds  together  the 
unholy  alliance,  and  its  force  proves  for 
a  long  period  irresistible.  But  the  very 
principle  which  constitutes  its  strength 
in  prosperity  affords  the  measure  of  its 
weakness  in  adversity;  its  idol  being 
worldly  success,  when  this  idol  is  pierced 
to  the  heart  by  the  destroyer,  *  the  ocean 
vault  falls  in,  and  all  are  crushed.'  The 
same  motives  of  action,  the  same  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  which  make  them  una- 
nimously rally  round  the  eagles  of  the 
conqueror,  necessarily  lead  them  to  aban- 
don the  standards  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Austerlitz,  however 
different  in  its  aspect,  sprang  from  the  same 
source  as  the  defections  ol  Footainbleau ; 
in  both  instances  they  were  true  to  one 
and  the  same  principle,  self-i  ate  rest." 

Nothing  can  he  more  real  tbau  this 
whole  theory.  It  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  every  revolution  made  by 
the  mob  biuce  the  fiorld  began.  It  is 
the  faithful  image  of  democracy  in 
every  region  of  mankind,  where  this 
Moloch  bas  been  erected  by  the  insa- 
nity of  man.  But  revolutions  have 
another  spell  ;  they  allow  men  to 
trade  in  fortune  with  the  smallest 
capital  conceivable. 
**  Patet,  noctes  diesque,  atri  janua  Ditis.*' 

A  desperate  mind,  a  reckless  con- 
science, and  a  dagger,  will  equip  any 
man  fur  the  ranks  of  faction.     Hevo* 


lutioD  is  a  vast  lottery,  in  which  the 
simplest  ticket  may  obtain  the  highest 
prize  in  the  wheel.  It  is  a  fathom- 
less whirlpool,  in  which  all  may  move 
withont  an  effort,  and  the  violence  of 
the  eddy  makes  the  heaviest  booyaot. 
It  is  a  conflagration,  in  which  the 
flame  throws  into  equal  light  tho&e 
who  wuuld  raise  and  those  who  would 
extinguish  the  blaze :  a  scene  of  plun- 
der, iu  which  its  very  excess  confers 
something  of  a  character  of  right, 
a  rapine  legitimattug  robbery,  aoJ  a 
viuience  by  habit  adopted  as  a  privilege 
of  nature:  the  whole,  a  vast  general 
convuUion  of  morals,  in  whicti,  like 
the  eunvulsions  of  the  soil,  the  struug 
est  fabrics  are  the  first  stricken,  and 
men  begin  at  once  to  believe  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  built  fur  posterity,  and 
that  a  power  of  such  irresistit>le  force 
is  let  loose,  that  all  defence  is  pre- 
sumptuous and  impracticable*  That 
those  things  may  be,  we  have  had 
fearful  experience ;  that  those  things 
may  he  agate,  we  see  palpable  pruuf 
in  the  eager  perversions  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  if  they  shall  be  suffered, 
it  must  be  by  our  own  fault,  by  the 
willing  corruption  of  the  popular 
mind,  seconded  by  the  iuduieoce,  the 
obstinacy,  or  the  seldshness  of  tiie 
leading  men  of  the  country.  But  the 
course  of  safety  is  as  plain  as  the 
course  of  danger.  Uemocrac^  must 
not  be  tampered  withs  it  must  be 
trampled  on.  It  must  be  mtt  by  au 
open,  unhesitating,  uncompromi&iug 
resistance.  The  man  who  in  Parlia- 
ment avows  himself  a  democrat,  ought 
to  be  instantly  driven  out  by  impeach- 
ment :  the  mau  who  in  print  dares 
to  insult  the  ears  of  England  with  the 
doctrine,  ought  to  be  instantly  sent  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  the 
man  who  attempts  to  poison  the  rabble 
with  this  most  deadly  of  all  nostrums, 
ought  to  be  instantly  sent  to  work  out 
his  guilty  life,  in  chains,  at  the  anti- 
podes. The  doctrine  should  be  dt*- 
dared  to  be  treason,  and  the  teacher 
punished  as  a  traitor.  If  there  ever 
was  a  pet  iod  when  the  very  principle 
of  evil  was  suffered  to  ascend  em- 
bodied on  earth,  to  bewilder  the  hu- 
man brain  with  his  blackest  treach- 
eries, and  make  tbe  tremendous  expe- 
riment bow  far  man  is  capable  of 
imbibing  a  malignity,  and  inflicting  a 
misery,  and  incurringa  guilt  like  bis  own, 
it  is  in  the  passions,  the  profligacy,  and 
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'Mr  Alison  decides^  in  language  of 
equal  vigour  and  truth,  that  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  was  the  effect  of  the  ge- 
neral selfishness^  the  decay  of  all  prin- 
ciple, a  torpidity  of  all  moral  feeling, 
and  that  this  was  the  fruit  of  the  Re- 
volution. 

"It  is  in  vain,"  he  observes,  '*  to  at- 
tempt to  shelter  the  tergiversatioDS  of 
Fontainbleau  under  any  peculiarity  of  na- 
tiooal  character,  or  to  ascribe  to  human 
nature  what  ia  tiuft  only  of  its  baseness 
under  the  vices  of  a  revolution.  It  is 
equally  vain  to  allege  that  necessity  drove 
the  French  leaders  to  this  measure ;  that 
they  had  no  alternative,  and  that  desertion 
of  Napoleon  or  national  ruin,  stared  them 
in  the  face.  If  that  were  the  cane,  what 
condemnation  so  severe  could  be  passed 
on  the  revolutionary  sy&tem  as  the  ad- 
mission, that  it  had  brought  matters,  under 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation's  own  ap- 
pointmentj  to  auch  a  pass,  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  ruin  their  country  or  betray 
the  hero  whom  they  had  placed  upon  the 
throne  ?  But  in  truth,  it  was  misfortune, 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  robbery  of  Europe, 
which  alone  rendered  Napoleon  unpopular, 
and  undermined  the  colossal  puwtr  which 
the  Revolution  had  reared  up.  Not  a  whis- 
per was  heard  against  his  system  of  go- 
vernment as  long  as  it  was  victorious ;  it 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  popularity,  when, 
after  twelve  years'  continuance,  he  crossed 
the  Niemcn ;  it  was  when  it  became  un- 
fortunate alone  that  it  was  felt  to  be  in- 
supportable. If  the  French  eagles  had 
gone  ou  from  conquest  to  conquest,  France 
would  have  yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  its 
blood  to  hia  ambition,  and  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  surrounded  by  the  adulation 
of  its  whole  inhabitants,  though  it  had  de- 
prived all  its  mothers  of  their  sons,  and  all 
the  civilized  world  of  its  possessions. 

"  No  position  is  more  frequently  main- 
tained by  the  French  writers  of  the  liberal 
school,  than  that  Napoleon  perished  be- 
cause he  departed  from  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution — that  I  he  monarch  forgot 
the  maxims  of  the  citizen — the  emperor 
the  simplicity  of  the  general ;  that  he 
sliced  the  national  voice  till  it  had  become 
extinct^  and  curbed  the  popular  energies 
till  they  had  been  forgotten ;  that  he  fell 
at  last,  less  under  the  bayonets  of  banded 
£nrope,  than  in  consequence  of  his  des- 
potic terror  at  putting  arms  into  the 
fasnds  of  bis  own  people ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  revived  in  1614  the  revolutionary 
energy  of  1793,  he  would  have  proved 
equally  victorious.  They  might  as  well 
say,  that  if  the  old  worn- out  debancbee 


of  sixty  would  only  resume  the  vigour 
and  the  passions  of  twenty-five,  he 
would  recover  from  all  his  ailments. 
Doubtless  he  would  succeed  in  so  doing  by 
such  a  miracle  for  a  time,  and  he  might, 
if  so  renovated,  run  again  for  twenty  years 
the  career  of  pleasure,  licentiousness,  suf- 
fering, and  decay.  But  is  such  a  restora- 
tion in  the  last  stages  of  excitement, 
whether  individual  or  national,  possible? 
Is  it  desirable  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a 
thing  heard  of,  as  a  nation,  after  twenty-  five 
years  suffering  and  exhaustion  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  its  social  or  convulsive  pas- 
sions, again  commencing  the  career  of 
delusion  and  ruin?  Never.  Men  are 
hardly  ever  warned  by  the  sufferings  of 
preceding  generations,  but  they  are  never 
insensible  to  the  agonies  of  their  own." 

There  is  something  so  dazzling  to 
the  multitude  in  the  first  aspect  of  a 
revolution,  that  we  cannot  restrain 
ourselves  from  giving  such  additional 
publicity  as  our  pages  may  offer  to 
the  language  of  tuis  principled  and 
intelligent  defender  of  the  laws.  The 
exterior  of  national  revolution  is  all 
brightne&s.  It  goes  through  the  land 
like  a  descended  spirit  of  peace  and 
power.  Irresistible  in  strength,  it 
exercises  that  strength  only  in  over- 
throwing the  obstacles  to  national 
justice  ;  inexhaustible  in  benevolence, 
it  pours  out  that  benevolence  only  on 
the  wants  of  the  suffering,  supplicating 
multitude.  Its  lips  glow  with  the 
eloquence  of  humanity,  its  heart  swells 
with  the  living  circulation  of  courage 
and  charity.  It  at  length  ascends  a 
throne  built  by  the  hands  of  a  rege- 
nerated people.  But  it  is  soon  not 
contented  with  sovereignty,  it  requires 
adoration.  It  demands  the  erection 
of  an  altar,  and  on  that  altar  the  sa- 
crifices must  be  supplied  by  humau 
vicilms.  Its  nostrils  must  now  inhale 
the  constant  vapour  of  blood.  Its 
ears  must  be  fed  with  outcries  and 
agonies.  The  angel  is  now  a  demon, 
and  its  triumph  is  to  torture  mankind. 

To  the  hoUowness  of  heart  pro- 
duced by  democracy,  Mr  Alison 
attributes  the  downfall  of  the  French 
emperor : — 

"  That  this,  and  not  any  peculiar  fickle- 
ness or  proneoeas  to  change,  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  universal  and  disgracelul 
desertion  by  France  of  its  revolutionary 
chief  when  he  became  unfortunate,  is  de- 
cisively proved  by  the  consideration,  that 
in  other  times,  even  in  France  itself,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country,  or  among  those 
classes  where  the  old  influences  still  sur- 
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vived,  the  most  glorious  examples  of  eon- 
tUncy  and  fidelity  bad  been  found.     In 
the   course  of  the   wan  with  England, 
Paris  was  not  only  taken,  but  occupied 
eighteen  years  by  the  English  armies  ;  an 
English  King  was  crowned  King  of  France 
at  Rheims ;  and  so  complete  was  the  pros- 
tration of  the  country,  that  an  English 
corps,  not  ten  thousand  strong,  marched 
right  through  the  heart  of  France  from 
Calais  to   Bayonne  without  encountering 
any  opposition.     But  that  did  not  subju- 
gate the  French  people,  nor  hinder  them 
from  gloriously  rallying  behind  the  Loire, 
and  twice  expelling  the  English  from  their 
territory.     The  League  long  held  Paris ; 
but  that   did  not  prevent  Henry  IV.,  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces, 
from  lading  siege  to  it,  and  placing  him- 
self, a   Protestant  chief,  on  the  throne  of 
France.     Where,   in    the   annals  of   the 
world,  shall   we  find  more  touching  ex- 
amples of  heroism  in  misfortune,  or  con- 
stancy in  adversity,  than   in  La   Vendee 
under  the  republican  massacre,  or  in  Lyons 
under  the  mi ir a  illadesot  Fouch6and  CoHot 
d'Herbois  ?     Even  in  Paris,  stripped  as  it 
had  been  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  no- 
bflity   by  the    previous   emigration,    five 
hundred  devoted  gentlemen  hastened  to 
the    Tuileries,  on   the    lOlh    of    August 
1792,  to  meet  death  with  the  royal  family; 
but  not  one  went  thence  to  Footaiubloau, 
to  share  exile  with  Napoleon  on  the  eve 
of  his  overthrow." 

Nothing  can  be  more  trae  than  all 
this,  and  nothing  moro  instructive  to 
both  kings  and  people.  The  French 
in  deserting  Napoleon  were  but  prac- 
tising the  lesson  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  whole  succession  of 
revolutionary  teachers.  The  entire 
progress  of  the  Revolution  had  been  a 
downward  march  from  the  natural 
light  of  the  heart  and  understanding. 
At  every  step  of  that  fearful  and  guilty 
descent,  they  more  and  more  lost  sight 
of  the  natural  illumination  of  the 
world.  There  multitudes,  wild  with 
new  passions,  and  filled  with  impulses 
at  once  furious  and  fantastic,  followed  a 
light  of  their  own,  and  in  following 
that  strange,  gaudy,  glaring,  and  arti- 
ficial lustre,  saw  every  thing  round 
them  distorted,  saw  new  shapes  of 
misery,  shame  and  crime> 

''  Terribiles  visu  formie  Letumqne,  La- 
borque  ;*' 

and,  when  the  light  was  at  last  let  in 
upon  them  by  the  shattering  of  the 
vault  above  their  beads*  were  seen 
blinded  and  bewildered,  unfit  to  be 
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numbered  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  incapable  of  the  day. 

Napoleon  himself  was  one  of  those 
teachers.     He  was  a  Jacobin  to  the 
last.     The  successive  chaugea  of  his 
rank  never  affected  the  inner  man. 
Like  the  Indian  Avatars,  the  wariety 
of  names  was  virtually  one,  the  Tariety 
of  transformations  covered  only  the 
same  substantial  being ;  and  whether, 
as  a  son  of  earth  or  the  dweller  in  a 
region  of  power  and  brilliancy,  above 
the  reach  of  all  others  of  mankind ; 
whether,   wearing  the  robes  of  the 
common  sojourner,  or  putting  them 
off  for  the  habiliments  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  ascending,  like  VishDO,  *'  to 
the  third  heaven"  of  supremacy,  which 
seemed  beyond  the  hope  of  man — he 
was  still  the  same.     He  began  in  sel- 
fishness, the  especial  characteristic  of 
all  revolutionary  times;  he  triumphed 
by  selfishnessi  and  by  selfishness  also 
he  was  undone.     During  his  whole 
career  we  cannot  discover  a  single 
instance  of  that  postponement  of  self* 
in  which  are  founded  all  the  noblest 
qualities  of  our  nature — generosity* 
clemency,  benevolence,  justice.     The 
only  balance  in  which  Napoleon  seems 
ever  to  have  weighed  right  and  wrong, 
was  his  own  interest.     When  it  was 
for  that  interest  to  be  mean,  cold,  per- 
fidious, and  even  cowardly,  he  was 
them  all;  when  it  was  for  that  interest 
to  seem  liberal,  lofty,  and  heroic,  none 
could  speak  the  language  of  magnani- 
mity with  a  louder  tone.     It  was  this 
sense  of  interest  which  induced  him 
to  fiy  from  Egypt,  and  leave  his  in- 
dignant troops  to  capture.     It  was 
this  which  induced  him  to  leaye  bis 
army  perishing  on  the  roads  of  Rus- 
sia.     It  was  this  base  and  personal 
interest  which  tempted  him  to  escape 
from  his  army,  struggling  back  through 
its  own  blood  from  the  field  of  Water- 
loo— a  temptation  which  ayenged  all 
the  rest,  for  that  flight  ruined  him. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  if 
Napoleon   had  bravely  remained  to 
gather  up  his  broken  force  in  the  field 
—for  he  had  still  more  than  half  Lis 
army  untouched,  while  Grouchy  had 
under  him  30,000  men— the  senate 
would  never  have  dared  to  dethrone 
him.    Even  when  the  Allies  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  they  found 
little  less  than  100,000  men  ready  to 
dispute  their  entrance;  and  whether 
they  fought  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Napoleon»  at  their  headj 
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would  have  cotannanded  terms  altoge- 
ther different  from  a  captivity  at  St 
Helena.  It  was  his  sullen  and  de- 
grading selfishness,  his  habit  of  regard- 
ing only  his  personal  advantage*  that 
sent  him  a  fugitive  from  the  field — a 
supplicant  to  Paris — a  ditenu  to  Mal- 
maison,  and  a  prisoner  to  St  Helena. 

We  may  well  exult  in  the  justice 
which  thus  returns  the  chalice  to  the 
lip  of  the  poisoner.  We  may  gladly 
acknowledge  the  retribution  by  which 
the  man,  who  has  no  fellow  feeling  for 
human  nature,  is  necessarily  abandon- 
ed in  the  day  of  his  adversity.  We 
may  amply  rejoice  in  the  severity  of 
the  lesson  which  thus  inculcates  the 
value  of  the  gentler  sympathies,  even 
to  the  highest  conditions  of  human 
power — which  tells  us,  that  however 
deep  and  strong  the  imperial  tree  may 
strike  its  main  root,  it  yet  cannot  live 
without  those  thousand  almost  invi- 
sible ramifications  and  fibres  which 
collect  its  subsistence  from  the  soil. 
That  the  more  colossal  and  massive  is 
the  imperial  statue,  the  less  it  can 
stand  without  those  supports  which, 
though  they  may  seem  to  deform  its 
independent  greatness,  are  yet  essen- 
tial to  its  solidity ;  that  the  attempt  to 
exclude  mankind  from  all  share  in  our 
feelings,  succeeds  only  in  excluding 
us  from  theirs,  turns  the  palace  virtu- 
ally into  a  cell  or  a  dungeon,  and  its 
chilled  and  arrogant  inmate  into  a 
hermit  or  a  prisoner,  and  in  both  cases 
shuts  him  up  for  ever  alone, 

Mr  Alison*8  volumes  have  one 
distinguishing  characteristic,  to  which 
we  have  always  adverted  with  hon- 
our. It  is  his  continual  admission 
of  a  power  above  man,  regulating  the 
affairs  of  this  troubled  world,  and  by 
a  process,  at  once  of  measureless 
power  aad  unwearied  mercy,  bring- 
ing good  out  of  eviL  The  principle 
casually  forced  on  other  historians, 
with  him  is  a  willing  and  high-minded 
adoption.  But  the  hazard  of  this 
adoption  is  its  tendency  to  give  a  ne- 
cessarian colour  to  all  human  trans- 
actions, and  urge  the  mind,  and  we 
admit  the  temptation  to  be  a  most  ex- 
citing one,  into  the  search  for  irre- 
sistible impulses,  direct  operations  of 
Providence,  and  absolute  and  original 
impressions  moulding  the  whole  de- 
vious career  even  of  a  thing  so  capri- 
cious as  the  will  of  man.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  believers  in  the  nQcessi- 
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ty  of  war  to  either  France  or  Napo- 
leon. It  is  wholly  against  our  con- 
ceptions of  Providence  or  of  man,  to 
suppose  that  the  continual  havoc  of 
the  French  wars  was  sanctioned  in 
any  degree  by  a  law  of  nature,  or  was 
even  palliated  by  a  necessity  of  man. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  such  was 
the  excuse  of  Napoleon  when  his 
chains  taught  him  that  his  power  was 
but  transitory,  and  the  solitude  of  his 
dungeon  gave  him  leisure  to  play  the 
advocate.  But  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  if,  from  the  period  of  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  he  had  desired  peace 
with  Europe,  he  might  have  had 
peace  down  to  the  day  when  he  sank 
into  the  tomb ;  and  that,  if  be  desired 
to  see  the  vigour  of  France  turned 
from  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  he  had 
only  to  speak  the  word.  Of  course, 
if  a  monarch  resolves  to  turn  his 
whole  empire  into  a  camp,  if  he  breaks 
down  all  manufacture,  extinguishes 
all  commerce,  destroys  nearly  all  the 
common  resources  of  civil  life,  and 
offers  no  resource  to  the  rising  popu- 
lation but  the  military  life,  he  must 
find  employment  for  his  armies,  or  see 
them  mutinous  or  mouldering  away. 
But  whose  was  the  act  ?  By  whom 
were  the  pastures  of  the  sheep  and 
the  goat  filled  with  the  lion  and 
tiger  ?  By  whom  were  the  workmen 
and  the  peasantry  forced  to  take  the 
sabre  and  musket,  and  bo  the  unwill- 
ing soldiers  of  France,  only  to  be  the 
willing  ravagers  of  Europe?  The 
man  who  did  this  could  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  necessity  which 
forced  him  to  war.  Habitual  success 
always  generates  this  language.  Our 
long  series  of  triumphs  in  the  East 
had  begun  to  intoxicate  our  national 
good  sense.  Our  English  function- 
aries had  learned  this  language.  Every 
official  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus 
had  adopted  the  **  theory  of  pro- 
gress." Ebgland  must  go  on — it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  stop ;  the  cur- 
rent of  events  was  not  to  be  stemmed. 
She  must  by  an  invincible  necessity 
gradually  extend  her  empire  over  all 
the  bordering  states.  Birmah  must 
be  only  a  stepping-stone  on  one  side, 
Persia  on  the  other.  The  question 
was,  where  was  this  to  end?  This 
was  answered  by.  No  man  knows 
where ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  must 
go  on.  Such  is  the  peril  of  a  prin- 
ciple.     The  theory  has  since  been 
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grieyoufily  coayicted  of  unsoandneu. 
The  melancholy  mementos  of  the 
Affghan  war  stand  in  rebuke  of  the 
dreams  of  our  sanguine  and  short- 
sighted  officials.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  read  their  presumptuous  and  frivo- 
lous  pages  without  seeing  that  univer- 
sal empire  was  familiar  to  their  minds* 
as  it  is  to  read  the  disheartening  des- 
patches of  our  gallant  soldiers  with- 
out feeling  that  this  arrogance  has 
been  distinctly  and  fearfully  scourged. 
Yet  even  our  calamity  will  be  the 
source  of  national  good,  if  it  converts 
our  ambition  of  conquest,  and  teaches 
us  the  higher  wisdom  of  strengthen- 
ing, purifying,  and  enlightening  the 
mighty  territory  which  is  already  our 

own. 

One  of  the  remarkable  advantages 
of  this  history  is  the  extent  of  its 
subject.  Recording  a  war  which 
spread  over  the  principal  portions  of 
the  globe,  it  gives  the  historian  the 
command  of  all  the  shapes  and  colours 
of  description.  The  privilege  which 
the  Roman  poet  ascribes  to  the  drama- 
tist, of  placing  the  spectator  at  will  in 
Thebes  or  in  Athens,  is  feeble  and 
narrow  to  a  privilege  which  in  a 
moment  carries  the  reader  to  regions 
the  most  remote,  and  through  scenes 
the  most  dissimilar— like  the  Ho- 
meric Jove,  sometimes  gazing  on  the 
conflicts  of  warriors  of  imperishable 
name,  sometimes  resting  in  calm  con- 
templation of  human  destinies,  wrap- 
ped in  clouds  and  reposing  on  the 
flowers  of  Ida,  and  sometimes  passing 
away  from  the  region  of  storm  and 
strife,  and  floating  to  skies  unsullied 
with  a  cloud,  and  scenes  of  perpetual 
splendour  and  unfading  spring. 

The  hostilities  which  occurred  with 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
are  detailed  with  that  clearness  of  pen 
which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of 
all  history,  and  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  prefaced  by  some  admirable 
and  graphic  descriptions.  He  thus 
commences  his  sketch  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  New  World  : — 

*'  If  the  friends  of  freedom  are  often 
led  to  despair  of  its  fortunes  amid  the 
dense  population,  aged  monarchies,  and 
corrupted  passions  of  the  Old  World,  the 
Aurora  appears  (o  rise  in  a  purer  sky,  and 
with  brighter  colours,  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. In  those  immense  regions  which 
the  genius  of  Columbus  first  laid  open  to 
Suropean  enter^ rize,  whefe  vice  had  not 
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spread  its  mares,  nor  wealth  its  lednntfeni, 
the  free  spirit  and  penevering  ijuliistiy  of 
England  have  penetratsd  a  contiiiflBCy  and 
laid  in  the  wildernsss  the  foandstsooa  of  a 
vaster  monnment  of  civiUsaUon  Uiaa  vm 
ever  yet  rused  by  the  band  of  man.  2<i«r 
has  the  hand  of  Nature  been  waatiof  to 
prepare  a  fitting  receptacle  for  thia  angiut 
structure.  Far  beyond  the  AtUntic,  amid 
forests  trod  only  by  the  casual  passage  cf 
the  savage,  her  creative  powers  have  been 
for  ages  in  activity.  In  the  aolicndes  of 
the  Far  West,  the  garden  of  the  human  raee 
has  been  for  ages  in  preparation;  and 
amid  the  ceaseless  and  expanding  energies 
of  the  Old  World,  her  prophetic  hand  has 
silently  prepared,  in  the  solkude  of  the 
New,  unbounded  resources  for  the  futizre 
increase  of  man." 

After  a  striking  descriptioii  of  the 
West  Indies— a  part  of  the  world 
whose  purpose  has  always  seemed  to 
us  an  unsolved  problem — be  turns  to 
the  United  States.  He  has  just  paint- 
ed the  luxuriance  of  the  Antilles  :— 

*'  There  is  a  land  in  the  same  hemt- 
sphere  of  another  character.  Waabed  br 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  oeean,  granite 
rocks  and  sandy  promontories  constitiite 
1(8  sea  f^ont,  and  a  sterile  inhospitable 
tract,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hnmirsd  and 
fifty  mites  broad,  and  eleven  hondfed  long, 
presents  Itself  to  the  labonrs  of  the  colo- 
nist. It  was  there  tiiat  the  British  exiles 
first  set  their  feet,  and  sought,  amid  hard- 
ships and  suffering,  the  freedom  of  which 
England  bad  become  unworthy.  Dark 
and  melancholy  woods  cover  the  greater 
part  of  this  expanse ;  the  fir,  the  beedi,  the 
laurel,  and  the  wild  olive,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  on  the  sea-coast,  but  in  such  pro- 
fusion do  they  grow,  and  so  strongly  char- 
acterize the  country,  that  even  now,  af^er 
two  hundred  years  of  laborious  industry, 
tlie  spaces  cleared  by  man  appear  but  as 
spots  amid  tbe  gloomy  immensity  of  the 
primitive  forest. 

**  Further  inland,  the  shapeless  swell  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  rises,  to  separate 
the  sea-coast  from  the  vast  (rfaina  in  the 
interior.  The  forests  become  loftier,  and 
are  composed  of  noble  trees,  sown  by  tbe 
hand  of  nature  in  every  variety.  Tbe 
ceaseless  activity  of  nature  is  aeen  withoat 
intermission  in  these'  pathless  aolitudea 
the  great  work  of  creation  is  every  where 
followed  by  destraction,that  of  deatmetion 
by  creation." 

The  extent  of  this  region  Is  im- 
mense ;  to  all  actual  purposes  of  pos- 
session it  may  be  almost  called  bound- 
less;  for  no  human  progress  could 
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Mople  it  within  three  thousand  yean. 
Yet  ths  Amerioans  are  cravingr  for 
Canada  i  every  beggar  in  the  United 
ftutee  thinka  |bat  the  Ameriean  terri- 
tory is  minonsly  curtailed  unless  the 
polar  nircle  is  included  in  its  f^wi' 
grrapby  ;  and  every  canvasser  for  the 
oorrupiton  of  the  rabble,  begins  his 
suit  by  a  promise  of  planting  the  striped 
flag  In  the  heart  of  the  British  poBses- 
sions.  But  what  limit  can  be  set  to 
liuman  covetousness,  or  what  language 
ia  strong  enough  to  describe  the  ab- 
aordity  of  man  ?<~ 

'f  Tbe  United  Ststei  of  North  America 
extend  from  70°  to  127^  west  longitude, 
and  from  SS"*  to  52^  north  latitude.  They 
embrace,  in  the  territories  of  the  separate 
states,  1,535,000  square  miles — about  ten 
times  the  area  of  France,  which  contains 
156,000;  and  seventeen  times  the  British 
Islands,  which  contaio  91,000 ;  besides 
about  500,000  more  in  the  unappropriated 
western  wilds,  not  yet  allotted  to  any 
eeparate  sUte— in  all,  2,076,000  square 
miles,  or  1,328,696,000  acres,  upwards  of 
iweoty-two  times  the  area  of  the  British 
islands.  Two  vast  chains  of  mountains 
extend  from  north  to  south.  The  Alle- 
ghany Btretehing  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
1400  miles.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
from  ley  Cape  to  the  Isthmus  of  Dariea. 
The  AUegbaoy  seldom  rise  aboTc  5000  feet 
high;  the  Roc^y  Mouatains  sometimes 
15,000." 

The  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  regarded  by  Mr  Alison  as  a 
▼ast  centre  with  two  wings.  All  is 
▼ast  indeed.  The  ocean  border,  a 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  Alle- 
ghany>  is  a  comparatively  sterile  tract, 
containing  200,000  square  miles.  The 
central  tract,  or  great  valley  be-< 
tween  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  garden  of  America ; 
two^thirds  of  it  one  of  the  most  fertile 
tracts  in  the  world.  It  contains 
1,000,000  of  square  miles,  or  six  times 
the  extent  of  France,  and  eleven  times 
the  British  islands.  Beyond  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains  a  broken  and  irregular 
plain  descends  to  the  Pacific,  contain- 
ing dOO,(jOO  square  miles,  full  of 
ravines,  full  of  rivers,  and  rich  In 
mines. 

Yet  this  is  not  all  the  provision  for 
the  future  multitudes  of  mankind .  To 
the  south  Mexico  contains  1,000,000 
of  square  miles,  now  peopled  only  by 
8,000,000,  or  eight  to  the  square  mile, 
the  proportion  m  England  being  900. 
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On  the  north,  the  British  dominions, 
reaching  to  the  pole,  contain  the  still 
larger  space  of  4,000,000  of  square 
miles,  or  nearly  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole  land  of  the  globe  I  The  two 
Canadas  contain  about  dOO,000  square 
miles,  of  which  05,000  are  in  the  up- 
per province — of  the  whole,  about 
130,000  are  surveyed,  or  under  culti- 
vation. About  600,000  are  capable  of 
being  settled — a  space  more  than  six 
times  the  surface  of  the  entire  of  the 
British  isles.  But  the  most  singular  fea- 
ture of  the  country  is  its  lakes  ;  six 
vast  inland  fresh-water  seas,  connect- 
ed by  the  majestic  St  Lawrence,  and 
extending  from  the  St  Louis  to  the 
ocean.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
British  North  American  territory  is 
4,109,680  geographical  square  miles, 
besides  1 ,340,000  square  miles  of  wa- 
ter. The  entire  globe  contains,  in 
land,  37,000,000. 

Some  ingenious  and  striking  dis- 
sertation is  devoted  to  the  origin  of 
tbe  native  American,  and  the  great 
continent  is  conceived  to  be  peopled 
from  Behring*s  Straits,  which  we  are 
told,  having  served  as  the  passage  to 
the  original  settlers,  had  gradually 
transmitted  them  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  American  continent  in 
both  hemispheres,  from  Icy  Cape  to 
Cape  Horn.  That  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Tartar,  is  evident  from  his  physiog- 
nomy; but  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  are  two  distinct  races  in  the 
continent,  and  that  the  Peruvian  and 
Southern  Indian  is  of  a  wholly  distinct 
race,  in  both  physiognomy  and  cha- 
racter, from  the  northern.  He  has  the 
colour,  countenance,  air,  and  even  the 
habits  of  the  Southern  Asiatic.  He 
is  evidently  an  offset  from  Siam,  Pegu, 
and  the  coasts  east  of  tbe  Bay  of  Ben^ 
gal.  The  Northern  Indian  has  tbe 
brown  skin,  the  narrow  eye,  the  high 
cheekbones,  and  the  hard  countenance 
of  the  Tartar.  Like  the  Tartar,  too, 
he  is  predatory,  roving,  ferocious,  and 
almost  wholly  incapable  of  civilization. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  Tartar  in  every  thing 
but  the  use  of  the  horse  and  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle ;  while  the  Southern 
American  has  the  placid  features,  the 
olive  skin,  tbe  agricultural  habits,  and 
the  mild  temperament  of  the  Southern 
Asiatic.  The  peopling  of  the  country 
might  be  easily  accounted  for  without 
the  transit  of  the  original   settlers 
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through  the  vast  deserU  of  Northern 
Asia.  A  Siamese  sloop^  driven  out  of 
her  coarse  hy  a  storm^  mighty  without 
much  difficulty  reach  the  western 
shore.  It  is  not  two  years  since  a 
Chinese  junk,  driven  out  of  her  course 
by  a  stonUf  arrived  on  the  west  coast, 
the  crew  much  exhausted  by  privation, 
but  stiii  capable  of  settlement.  A 
single  incident  of  this  -nature  might 
have  sufficed  to  plant  man  in  the 
country ;  and  there  might  have  been 
many  in  the  lapse  of  the  four  tbou« 
sand  years,  since  nature  threw  open 
this  vast  region  to  the  industry  of 
man. 

We  doul)t  that  either  of  those  races 
has  changed  its  character  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  or  **  that,  in  the 
North  American  savage,  the  world 
has  here  presented  a  different  speci- 
man  of  the  race  of  man  from  what  it 
had  hitherto  exhibited.'*  His  exterior 
as  unquestionably  Tartar,  and  his  ha- 
bits are  those  of  the  hunter  in  every 
primitive  country  of  Europe ;  indo- 
lent when  not  roused  by  necessity, 
indefatigable  with  an  object  in  pur- 
suit ;  crafty  where  he  can  gain  his 
point  by  stratagem,  desperately  brave 
where  he  is  compelled  at  last  to  expose 
himself;  hating  exertion,  and  yet  capa- 
ble of  vast  fatigue;  exhibiting  sin- 
gular abstinence,  yet  fond  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  South  American  native  exhi- 
bits similarly  the  stamp  of  his  origin. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
he  was  found  living  under  an  exten- 
sive system  of  civilization,  not  in  small 
clusters,  or  clans,  but  in  large  com- 
munities, gathering  into  cities,  con- 
structing temples,  possessing  a  regu- 
lar worship  ;  skilled  in  weaving,  in 
the  working  of  metals,  and  several  of 
the  arts  of  life,  even  of  luxury ;  keep- 
ing records  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
time,  and  making  even  a  kind  of  pic- 
torial history  of  iX  remarkable  things. 
Nothing  can  be  more  like  the  habits 
of  South  Asiatic  life  than  all  this,  and 
nothing  less  like  those  of  the  Tar« 
tar;  while  the  North  American  In- 
dian is  the  Tartar  in  every  thing  but 
his  possession  of  the  horse,  and  his 
nse  of  pasturage.  The  latter  evident- 
ly accounted  for  by  his  lot  having 
fallen  into  a  region  of  forests,  offering 
him  a  ready  subsistence  in  its  deer 
and  buffaloes,  and  the  former  proba- 
bly resulting  from  tbe  natural  disre" 


gard  of  savage  life  for  any  thing 
which  requires  constant  care»  and 
whose  service  may  be  easily  dispen- 
sed with.  Even  if  they  bad  original- 
ly transported  the  horse  with  them 
across  the  strait  which  aeparatea  AiU 
from  America,  it  is  probable  that  an 
animal  would  be  neglected  which  was 
so  useless  to  the  hunter  in  tbe  forest. 
In  the  prairie,  the  Indian  now  has  tbe 
horse,  which,  however,  he  genenlly 
steals  from  the  Spaniarda.  He  uses 
it  for  the  Tartar  purposes  of  preda- 
tory expeditions,  and  differs  from  his 
northern  ancestor  in  little  more  than 
a  complexion  unbleached  by  the  winds 
and  snows  of  the  pole. 

The  ease  with  which  land  is  acquir- 
ed, employment  found,  and  children 
are  provided  for,  in  America,  has  given 
the  principle  of  popnlati<m  its  fall  de- 
velopment The  rate  of  increase  u 
that  of  doubling  in  every  twenty-thxee 
years  and  a  half;  and  this  rate  has 
continued  during  the  two  hundred 
years  since  its  first  settlement  by  the 
British,  under  the  colonial  and  mcm- 
archial  government  as  well  as  the  re- 
publican. It  is  thus  evidently  the  na- 
tural law  of  increase,  unimpeded  by 
difficulties  of  subsistence.  The  United 
States  now  contain  a  population  of 
17,000,000,  of  whom  14,000,000  are  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  negroes 
are  2,874,378,  who,  with  the  excepti<» 
of  about  350,000,  are  slaves.  If  this 
rate  should  not  be  checked  for  an- 
other century,  America  in  1 940  will  oon- 
tain  270,000,000,  or  30,000,000  more 
than  Europe  west  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. Mr  Alison  doubts  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  increase,  chiefly  from 
the  future  difficulties  of  emigration 
from  Europe— *'  As  the  sea-coast  be- 
comes an  old  established  and  densely 
peopled  country,  the  expense  of 
transporting  a  family  from  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  to  the  west,  will  exceed 
that  of  conveying  it  across  the  Atlan- 
tic; the  stream  of  European  settle- 
ment will  take  another  direction,  and 
the  hundred  thousand  emigrants  who 
now  annually  land  on  the  American 
shores  from  the  states  of  the  Old  Worid, 
will  disappear."  But  America  may 
fairly  disregard  such  a  fraction  as 
1 00,000  in  the  vast  sum  of  1 7,000,000, 
doubling  itself  every  twenty-three 
years  and  a  half.  If  the  current  is  to 
be  stopped,  it  must  be  by  larger  ob- 
stacles-—wars  between  states  growing 
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too  strong  for  dep6n<k»nc6 — the  sepa- 
ration of  the  toatheTn  states  from  the 
northern,  a  separation  which  can 
acareelj  be  .effected  or  sustained  but 
by  war— or  that  struggle  which  is 
all  but  ineiitable^  between  the  mighty 
multitudes  of  the  yaUey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  states  of  the  western 
coasts  of  the  ocean.  Bnrke,  the  un- 
rWalled  prophet  of  politics,  described, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  growth  of  a  popu* 
lation  of  <*  American  Tartars,*'  arm- 
ed with  the  pike  and  the  sabre,  ponr-r 
iog  over  the  Alieghanies,  and  sweep- 
ing away  the  weidth,  the  population, 
and  the  existence  of  a  long  line  of 
cities  grown  indolent,  avaricious,  and 
defeneeless,  by  the  natural  course  of 
popular  government  and  profligate 
prosperity.  But  we  shall  hope  that 
the  good  sense  or  the  good  fortune, 
the  improved  morality  or  the  puri- 
fied government  of  America,  will  at 
least  qualify  those  .natural  tendencies 
of  uncontrolled  power  and  an  unlimit- 
ed population* 

The  historian  appeals  to  more  than 
our  imagination,  when  he  describes 
the  incessant  advance  of  this  great 
stream  of  civilization,  as  something 
solemn  and  most  awful*  <<  Vast  as 
were  the  savage  multitudes  which 
ambition  or  the  lust  of  plunder  at- 
tracted to  the  standards  of  Timour  or 
Genghis  Khan,  to  oppress  and  over- 
whelm the  opulent  regions  of  the 
earth ;  immense  as  were  the  swarms 
which  for  centuries  issued  from  the 
cheerless  plains  of  Scythia,  to  insult 
or  devastate  the  decajing  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  they  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  ceaseless 
flood  of  human  beings  which  is  now, 
in  its  turn,  sent  forth  from  the  abodes 
of  civilized  men  into  the  desert  parts 
of  the  world."  The  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  now  the  grand  place  of 
gathering,  and  the  settlers  there 
amount  to  little  less  than  300,000  a- 
year.  This  is  certainly  not  so  great 
a  multitude  as  the  invasions  of  those 
showy  chieftains  have  sometimes  ex- 
hibited, nor  so  picturesque  as  the 
horsemen  of  the  Indian  or  the  Mogul. 
But  they  have  a  moral  better  than 
sithe  or  steel. 

"  They  do  not  pus  through,  as  the  Tar- 
tar faordot,  Uke  a  desolating  fire  or  a 
ngiog  torrent;  they  settle  where  they 
take  ap  their  abode,  never  to  ntnrn. 
Their  war  is  with  the  forest  and  the  marsh. 
Spreading  themselves  over  an  extent  of 
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nearly  1200  miles  in  length,  these  ad- 
vanced  poite  of  civilization  commence  the 
iaceuant  war  with  the  hatchet  and  the 
plough;  and  at  the  sound  of  their  strokes 
resounding  through  the  solitudes  of  the 
forest,  the  wild  animals  and  the  Indians 
retire  to  more  undisturbed  retreats. 
Along  this  frontier  tract,  the  average  ad- 
vance of  cultivation  is  about  seventeen 
miles  a-year.  The  ground  is  imperfectly 
cleared  indeed,  by  those  pioneers;  but 
still  the  forest  has  disappeared,  the  green 
field,  the  wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  in- 
fant improvement;  have  arisen,  and  behind 
them  another  wave  of  more  wealthy  and 
skilful  settlers  succeeds,  who  complete  the 
work  of  agricultural  improvement. 

America  seems  to  have  been  reserved, 
as  a  land  of  experiment  for  these  latter 
times,  a  vast  field  in  which  all  the 
lessons  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
Europe  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye 
of  nations.  The  first  lesson  is  given 
in  its  agriculture.  The  husbandman 
of  America  is  shown  to  be  the  true 
strength  of  the  country — it  is  the  cul- 
ture of  the  earth  that  the  state  falls 
back  upon  in  all  its  difficulties.  All 
the  showy  expedients  for  fabricating 
wealth  out  of  nothing,  which  are  so 
familiar  in  Europe,  are  there  proved 
to  be  fallacies  on  the  largest  scale  of 
demonstration.  Trading  without  ca- 
pital, and  currency  without  specie, 
are  the  two  grand  charlataneries  of 
the  world.  America  tries  them  both 
on  a  larger  scale  than  was  ever  known 
before,  and  she  is  bankrupt  every 
half  dozen  years;  the  paper  coined 
by  millions,  becomes  not  worth  its 
weight  in  wind.  Thousands  are  ut' 
terly  ruined,  tens  of  thousands  are 
reduced  to  povertv.  Yet  she  has  such 
a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  soil,  such 
facilities  of  recovery  in  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  such  endless  store- 
hotises  of  national  wealth  in  the  fo- 
rest, the  prairie,  and  the  mountain, 
that  the  national  ruin  is  no  more  felt 
than  the  peasant  feels  the  mouldering 
of  the  leaves  which  fell  in  the  last 
autumn,  and  which  are  at  that  mo- 
ment preparing  a  new  fertility  for  the 
soil.  In  1814,  it  is  said  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  traders  of  the  United 
States  became  at  once  insolvent.  In 
1837,  nearly  all  the  cotton- growers  of 
the  south  became  bankrupt  together. 
In  1839,  almost  every  bank  of  the 
leading  cities  stopped  in  a  moment, 
including  the  national  bank  of  the 
States..    At  this  hour,  we  hear  no- 
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tbing  but  cries  of  ruin»  or  of  what  is  the  doctrine  which  Wat  cnfbreMi  oft 
much  more  ditgrracefnl,  impudent  pro-  the  Spartan  by  discipline.     The  rob- 
twtatlons  against  paying  any   debt  bery  which  is  undetected,  U  a  mere 
whatever,  and  base  and  insulting  ridi-  exertion  of  native  ingenuity  ;  th«  rob- 
cule  of  the  dupes  in  this  country,  who  bery  which  is  found  our,  is  the  only 
could  expect  any  compensation  fbr  crime.    The  little  pupil  of  Lteurgns 
money  lent  on  the  faith  of  America,  was  flogged  only  for  want  of  adroit- 
Yet  all  this  passes  by  5  men  distrust  n ess  in  pilfering  (  the  mature  pupil  of 
for  a  while,  and  despise  for  ever,  but  Franklin  would  acknowledge  himself 
the  land  again  brings  forth  her  pro-  worthy  of  the  scourge,  if  he  lost  aa 
duce ;  the  strong  husbandman  props  opportunity  of  chicaning  mankind. 
up  the  shattered  merchant ;  the  sale  And  this  is  not  the"  exaggeration  of  a 
of  lands  recruits  the  empty  treasury;  atranger,  but  the  language  of  the  most 
the  spirit  of  the  market  restores  the  popular  writer  in  America — the  nan 
activity  of  the  counting-house ;  and  by  whom  alone  its  literature  eonmu* 
the  State,  like  a  sickly  patient,  re-  nicates  with  that  of  Europe ;  and  the 
Covers  by  the  diet  of  the  farm,  or,  like  only  individual,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
a  drowned  suicide,  is  restored  by  the  who  has  had  the  manlinesa  to  combat 
rough  rubbing  of  peasant  hands ;  opens  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  rabble  opia- 
its  eyes  to  be  astonished  at  its  own  ion«  and  vindicate  the  cause  of  common 
folly,  and  to  be  glad  of  its  escape ;  sense  among  a  nation    proeUlmug 
atruggles  for  a  while  against  its  old  itself  the  wisest  in  the  World. 
lemptation,  and    finally    enters   the  «  Our  present  civiHxaiion,"  tay«  Chan- 
gaming-house,  and  is  ruined  again,  ^Ing,  **  Is  characterized  and  tainted  by  a 
only  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  devouring  greedlneit  of  wealth.      The 
recovery. '  pauion  for  gain  it  every  where  sapping 
It  is  obvious  that  all  the  peculiari-  pare  and  genproni  l^tltng,  and  niiiingr  up 
ties  of  the  American  character  arise  bitter  foes  agaiast  any  refbrm  which  may 
ftom  two  sources,  neither  of  them  of  threaten  to  turti  ssid«  the  stream  of  wealth, 
a  very  lofty  nature — the  love  of  wealth,  I  sometlmfs  feel  as  If  a  freat  reftrnn  were 
and  the  hatred  of  all  other  superiority,  necessary  to  break  up  oor  present  meree- 
The  love  of  wealth  belongs  to  man,  nary  civilisation,  in  order  that  Chriatiajiity, 
but  in  Europe  It  is  softened  by  edu-  now  repelled  by  the  anivsrsal  woridllacea, 
cation,  by  local  sympathies,  by  the  ™y  come  into  near  eoatact  with  the  Ml, 
love  of  our  kind,  and  the  elevation  of  "^  reoonstruct  society  afiar  tu  own  ^m 
our  philosophy.      •«  Godliness,  with  -"^  ditinierested  prinoipl«.  • 
contentment,  is  great  gain,**  is  a  truth  The  state  of  religion  in  America 
declared  on  the  highest  authority,  and  furnishes  Europe  with  another  lesson 
experience  amply  coincides  with  the  of  the  very  first  importance.     There 
precept,  in  assigning  the  inordinate  the  experiment  has  been  completely 
love  of  gain  as  the  cause  of  every  con-  tried,  of  a  church  separated  from  sll 
ceivable  degradation  of  the  heart,  and  that  protection  of  the  state  which  is 
every  moral  obstacle  to  the  happiness  found  necessary  to  regulate,  promote, 
of  man.     In  America,  the  inordinate  and  sustain  every  other  great  institn- 
love  of  wealth  is  evidently  the  national  tlon  of  society.      Nothing    can  be 
passion.      To   make   money  to  the  clearer,  than  that  every  state  has  a 
largest  possible  amount,  to  make  it  most  intimate  interest  in  the  religion 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity, and  of  the  people;  because,  while  a  tme 
make  it  in  every  possible  way,  is  the  religion  is  the  best  pletige  of  public 
grand  object  of  existence.   Of  course,  peace,  a  false  religion   may  utterly 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  within  the  con-  destroy    it,    by    corrupting    popular 
fines  of  the  United  States,  there  are  morals,    and    making    the    subject 
many   virtuous,    many  self-denying,  licentious,  lawless,  and    in  tractable. 
and  many  altogether  superior  to  the  Even     the     political     bias     of    a 
mere  mammonish   idolatry  of  gold,  church  may  be  a  matter  of  high  im- 
But  like  national  couotenmce,  taken  portance  to  the  state ;  for  a  republietii 
not  from  a  few  faces  of  beality,  but  -clergy  would  be  dangerous  to  a  uon- 
from  the  physiognomy  of  the  popuia-  archy*  as  a  monarchial  clergy  would 
tion,  character  must  be  taken  from  be  dangerous  to  a  republic.  The  eon* 
the  multitude.     Successful  swindling  etant  agendy  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thon- 
appears    to  be  the  triumph  of  the  aand  educated  men,  combined  by  ths 
Yankee.     They  follow,  by  instinct,  spirit  of  a  great  and  learned  profes- 
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sion»  and  acting  in  every  quarter*  and 
in  every  rush  of  the  community  at 
once,  must  be  uaiyersally  influential. 
In  Englandf  for  example,  with  all  its 
popular  independcDce^  all  its  stimu* 
lants  to  resist  the  opinions  of  a  class, 
and  all  the  activity  of  all  its  Dissen- 
ters,  Radicals,  and  Papists,  arrayed 
against  the  Established  Churchy  still 
the  opinion  of  the  church  remains  the 
master- key  to  the  opinion  of  the  em- 
pire. *The  church  may  be  tardy  in 
its  adoption  of  a  side ;  calm  in  its  re- 
sistance* or  even  timid  in  its  langusge. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  less  the  leader  of  the 
public  mind.     There  is  no  instance, 
since  the  Great  Rebellion,  in  which 
the  decided  sentiment  of  the  establish- 
ed clergy  has  not  gradually  become 
tlie  sentiment  of  the  nation.     It  was 
the  church  which  overthrew  the  Whig 
cabinet,  and  it  will  overthrow  a  hun- 
dred acting  on  the  same  principles. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  cabinet  able 
to  retain  its  power  after  it  had  once 
thoroughly  excited  the  disgust  of  the 
Establiahment.    And  this  influence  is 
not  a  capricious  or  insolent  assump- 
tion of  authority ; — ^it  is  powerful  be- 
cause it  is  pure ;  it  is  obeyed  because 
it  is  rational  $  it  is  permanent  becanse 
it  it  sincere.     The  established  pro'- 
perty  of  the  British  clergy   renders 
them  as  a  body  not  less  independent 
in  politics  than  in  doctrine.     If  they 
were  sycophants  of  the  people  they 
would  lose  their  power — if  they  were 
sycophants  of  the  crown  they  would 
equally  lose  their  power ;  but*  stand* 
ing  now  in  a  position  of  secure  oflSoe 
and  secure  property,  they  are  felt  to 
judge  of  public  things  only  on  their 
merits*  and  the  nation  foUows,  with 
willing    acQuieseence,    a   judgment 
which  it  acanowledges  to  be  formed 
with  unimpeachable  impartiality. 

In  America,  the  pride  of  the  rab- 
ble, which  hates  all  that  is  placed 
above  itself  by  learning,  talent,  or 
the  veneration  due  to  virtue,  refused 
an  established  provision  to  Christian- 
ity. The  consequence  is,  that  reli- 
gion is  wholly  unregulated ;  and  thus 
a  great  impulse  of  the  mindf  the  most 
open  to  enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy,  is 
delivered  over  to  the  zealot  and  the 
impostor.  Thus  doctrines  of  the  most 
essential  importance  to  society,  are 
left  to  the  rudest  handling  of  igno- 
ranee  and  self-interest ;  and  thus  the 
highest  of  all  professions  is  snnk  into 
th*  lioweat  of  all  trades.    The  retnlt 


is*  that  religion  is  in  general  a  matter 
of  popular  fancy ;  that  to  keep  it  in 
existence  those  monstrous  perform- 
ances called  "  Revivals**  are  deemed 
necessary ;  that*  in  default  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  understanding,  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  fears*  the  follies*  and 
even  the  infirmities  of  the  popular 
being.  In  this  system*  hysterics  are 
the  substitute  for  holiness*  fainting 
fits  for  conviction*  and  the  nightmare 
for  all  the  virtues.  There  are  even 
worse  displays  than  those  in  their 
foresjt  meetings,  which '  are  alternate 
exhibitions  of  hypochondriac  agony 
and  backwood  festivity  ;  gnashing  of 
teeth  followed  by  dancing  and  drink- 
ing s  and  the  noisy  abjuration  of  a  too 
evil  world  ending  in  eflects  with  which 
we  shall  not  trust  our  pages. 

In  America  there  are  perhaps  a 
hundred  sects,  and  yet  the  religious 
provision  of  the  people  is  more  ne- 
glected than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  Christian  world.    There  are  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  than  five  millions 
almost  totally  without  divine  worship. 
There  are  of  course  vast  multitudes 
who  have  not  been  even  baptized. 
We  have  heard,  upon  high  authority* 
that  among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
late  incursions  into  Canada*  a  very 
considerable    proportion    had    never 
been  at  the  font,  and  thus  were  not 
even  Christians  in  name.     But  the 
cause  of  this  melancholy  destitution 
is    obvious.      Sectaries    love    cities, 
where  they  can  have  popularity,  pro- 
fit* and  influence.     In  the  scattered 
population  of  the  remote  and  solitary 
province,  they  can  neither  stir  np  po- 
litical   strife    nor    obtain    personal 
power.      In  all  instances   we  shall 
find  the  sectary  clinging  to  the  towns ; 
in  all  instances  mingling  popular  in- 
trigue with  his  public  teaching,  alter- 
nating between  the  hustings  and  the 
pulpit*  and  propping  up  the  natural 
insecurity  of  his  ofiicial  position,  by 
the  unsparing  dexterity  of  his  can- 
vass.    If  we  find  this  consequence  in 
England,  where  Sectarianism  is  com- 
pelled to  be  cautious,  by  the  palpable 
superiority  of  the  church  in  know- 
ledge and  public    estimation*    what 
must  It  be  in  a  republic  where  the 
church   is  feeble,  where  canvass  is 
perpetual,  where   elections  are  the 
business  of  all  hours  and  all  men; 
and  where,  in  the  defect  of  an  es» 
tablishment*  there  is  no  frame  for  the 
model*  the  regulator*  or  the  rebuker 
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of  religious  opinion  ?  It  is  only  an 
Established  Church  which  provides 
for  the  education  of  the  people  at  all 
distances  and  under  all  circumstances. 

There  is  a  small  Episcopal  church 
in  America^  consisting  of  ^bout  six 
hundred  clergy  and^  bishops ;  a  num- 
ber increasing  year'  by  year,  and  in- 
cluding in  their  congregations  the 
principal  people.  To  this  church  we 
must  look  for  the  chief  learning  and 
the  purest  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
But  this  church  can  never  effect  its 
salutary  operation  on  a  national  scale 
without  a  national  pit>vi8ion ;  it  must 
have  a  property  protected  by  the 
lawSf  and  utterly  inalienable  by  legis- 
lative caprice^  or  exposed  to  popular 
plunder.  A  clergy  dependent  on 
pew-rents  and  subscriptions  is  neces- 
sarily a  hireling,  and  what  hireling 
can  bea  teacher  ?  That  there  are  men 
among  the  American  clergy  who 
would  resist  error  at  all  risks,  wo  have 
no  doubt ;  but  heroic  characters  are 
not  to  be  counted  on  in  the  multitude 
of  mankind.  The  sense  of  depen- 
dency must  influence  the  minority, 
and  doctrine  must  be  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  imperious  congregation, 
instead  of  the  ignorant  congregation 
being  trained  to  the  truths  of  ^the  in* 
tolligent  and  inflexible  teacher. 

**  Already/*  says  the  historian,  ''the 
ruinous  effect  of  this  dependence  of 
the  ministers   of  all   denominations 
on  the  voluntary  support   of  their 
flocks,  has  become  painfully  conspi- 
cuous.    Religion  has  descended  from 
its  function  of  denouncing  and  cor- 
recting the  national  vices,  and  become 
little  more  than  the  echo  of  public 
opinion.*'   He  then  quotes  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.  We  have  no  respect  whatever 
for  this  woman's  opinion  on  any  of 
the  subjects  on  which  her  shallowness 
presumes    to    theorize.      But    as    a 
bustling  advocate  of  the  **  Voluntary 
system,"  we  may  take  her  facts  in  re- 
futation of  her  follies.     *'  The  Ame- 
rican clergy,*'  she  tells  us,  *'  are  the 
most  backward  and  timid  class  in  the 
society  in  which  they  live;  self-ex- 
iled from  the  great  moral  questions  of 
the  time,  the  least  informed  with  true 
knowledge,    the   least   conscious   of 
that  Christian   and  republican  free- 
dom, which,  as   the   natural    atmo- 
sphere of  piety  and  holiness,  it  is  their 
prime  duty  to   cherish   and  diffuse. 
••••••     The  fearful  and 

disgraceful  mistake  which  occasions 


this,  is  the  supposition  that  the  dericai 
office  consists  in  adapting  the  troth  to 
the  minds  of  their  hearers."  All  this 
is  true,  though  told  by  one  of  a  school 
of  declaimers ;  and  in  this  most  de- 
basing and  corrupting  symptom  we 
see  the  advance  of  a  dtsease*  which, 
unless  checked  by  a  total  change  of 
constitution,  must  be  consummated  in 
national  infidelity. 

Republicanism  is  the  boast  of  Ame- 
rica. The  experiment  is  decisis.  No 
country  has  ever  possessed  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  exhibiting 
republicanism  in  its  highest  point  of 
view.  Instead  of  a  government 
formed  by  the  rude  efforts  of  stmg-. 
gling  civilization,  like  the  log^  huts  of 
its  early  settlers,  the  Revolution 
found  a  government  complete  in  all 
its  forms,  modelled  a  hundred  yean 
by  England — a  noble  fabric,  furnished 
with  all  the  iaventions  and  wealth  of 
national  experience.  Instead  of  the 
hazards  which  threaten  the  early  ex- 
istence of  all  republics,  from  the 
jealousy  of  powerful  neighbours,  or 
their  own  factions,  before  the  g^oveni- 
ment  has  had  time  to  intrench  itself 
in  custom  and  law,  America  had 
nothing  to  contend  with  but  mighty 
solitudes,  promising  an  unbonnded 
expansion  of  power* 

Instead  of  an  European  population 
compressed  by  surrounding  states,  and 
forced  continually  back  on  itself,  sti- 
mulated and  fevered  with  all  the 
passions  and  impurities  of  a  too 
condensed  society,  the  surrounding 
world  of  the  west  offered  an  unlimited 
expanse  for  the  tranquil  diffusion  of 
man— 'a  vast  region  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  superfluous  vigour,  with 
that  vigour  rewarded  by  rapid  com- 
petence ;  and  by  perhaps  a  still  happier 
result,  the  teaching  of  those  gentler 
habits  and  moderated  desires,  which 
are  impressed,  however  unconsciously 
and  slowly,  by  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture in  every  age  and  country  of 
mankind.  Thus,  in  America,  re- 
publicanism has  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  good,  and  obtained  exemptions  from 
evil,  which  it  never  possessed  before, 
and  can  never  possess  again ;  which 
even  beyond  the  Atlantic  it  must 
speedily  lose,  and  which  in  Europe  it 
would  be  totally  impossible  for  it  to 
acquire.  Yet  in  America  it  has 
failed.  If  the  merit  of  government 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  if  Uiat  happiness  con- 
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sUu  in  its  contentment  and  in  it» 
Tirtae*  repablicanism  has  palpable 
and  irreeoTerably  failed.  For,  of  all 
the  communities  of  earthy  the  United 
States  exhibit  the  most  continued^  ex* 
teDsi¥e»  and  inexorable  ducontent. 

**  All  classes  and  ranks, "  says  BIr 
Alison,  **  are  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
dition, and  plod  on  in  sullen  discontent^ 
which  is  so  strong  as  to  be  apparent  in 
their  habits,  their  manners,  and  even  the 
expression  of  their  coonteoances.  The 
scholars  are  dissatisfied  :  they  complain  of 
the  superficial  character  of  literature,  and 
lament  that  its  tone,  inslead  of  rising,  is 
progressively  sinking  with  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  reading  to  the  working 
orders  of  society.  The  professional 
men  are  dissatisfied :  they  allege  that 
their  rank  is  lower  than  in  Europe  ;  that 
they  are  overshadowed  by  commercial 
wealth,  and  find  no  compensation  in  the 
esteem  or  respect  in  which  their  avoca- 
tions are  held,  or  the  society,  often  im- 
perfectly educated  and  ill-mannered,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  merchants 
are  dissatisfied :  they  declare  that  they 
are  worn  to  death  by  excessive  toil,  and 
are  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude  of 
competitors,  and  slippery  undertakings, 
that  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  preserve 
their  fortunes  during  their  lives,  and  still 
more  rarely  that  they  can  preserve  them  in 
safety  to  their  children.  Even  the  me- 
ehanica  and  cultivators  are  dissatisfied  ; 
outwardly  blessed  beyond  any  other  class 
that  sodety  has  ever  contained,  they  are 
ground  down  by  the  pressure  of  compe- 
tition and  incessant  thirst  for  riches  and 
advancement — a  thint  which  not  even  the 
boundless  capabilities  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  has  been  able  to  slake." 

In  quoting  passages  like  these,  our 
purpose  is  much  more  to  impress  their 
truth  on  our  own  country,  tiian  to  in- 
dulge in  spleen  against  America.  Tbe 
tendencies  of  faction  in  England  are 
too  strongly  towards  republicanism^ 
to  BuflTer  a  lover  of  the  national  peace, 
power,  or  honour,  to  overlook  the 
stern  lesson  given  by  a  kindred  nation 
beyond  the  seas;  and  the  fallacies  in 
which  this  desperate  faction  has  la- 
boured to  iuTcst  the  question,  justify 
the  fullest  development  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  democracy*  the  most 
pernicious  shape  of  pretended  liberty 
and  real  oppression  ever  iuTented  by 
the  caprices  and  vices  of  man*  One 
word  more  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
demonstrative. 

We  are  told  in  the  harangues  of 
our  diaturbersy  that  with  all  her  vexa- 
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tions  of  private  life,  America  is  the 
land  of  liberty.  But  we  have  autho- 
rities of  every  kind  on  the  spot,  as- 
serting tbe  direct  contrary.  What 
says  M.  Tocqueville,  a  Liberal  f 

**  The  all-powerful  sway  of  the 
majority  is  tbe  most  formidable  evil 
in  the  United  States.  What  I  feel 
repugnance  to  in  America,  is  not  the 
extreme  liberty  which  reigns  in  it, 
but  the  slender  guarantee  which  is  to 
be  found  against  tyranny.'* 

What  says  Miss  Martineau,  an 
Z7//ra- Liberal  ?— •'  Liberty  of  opi- 
nion is  strenuously  maintained  in 
words  in  America,  it  has  become  al- 
most a  wearisome  declamation ;  but  it 
is  a  sad  and  deplorable  fact,  that  in 
no  country  on  earth  is  the  mind  more 
fettered  than  it  is  here.  What  is  called 
public  opinion  sets  up  a  despotism 
such  as  exists  nowhere  else." 

Wh§t  says  Jefferson,  a  revolution- 
ist, a  rebel,  and  an  {7^ra- Republi- 
can ? — "  This  country,  which  has 
given  the  world  the  example  of  phy- 
sical  liberty,  owes  it  that  of  moral 
emancipation  also,  for  as  yet  it  is  hut 
nominal  with  us.  The  inquisition  of 
public  opinion  overwhelms  in  prac- 
tice the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws 
in  theory." 

In  such  a  country  nothing  violent, 
unjust,  or  remorseless,  can  astonish  us. 
It  is  the  natural  seat  of  a  perpetual  slave 
trade,  Lyncb-law,  and  of  that  new 
mode  of  paying  debts  which  consists 
in  scoffing  at  the  debtor,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  "  Repudia- 
tion.'* 

With  respect  to  our  own  transatlan- 
tic provinces,  the  historian  in  a  few 
sentences  lays  down  the  principles  on 
which  all  productive  legislation  must 
be  formed.  "  It  is  simply  to  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by :  consider  the 
colonies  as  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  regard  them  in  the  same  light 
as  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex,  and  treat 
them  accordingly ;  legislate  for  them 
as  we  would  they  should  legislate  for 
us,  if  Quebec  or  Calcutta  were  the 
seat  of  the  central  government,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  re- 
mote dependencies ;  seek  no  profit  of 
them  which  we  are  not  willing  they 
should  make  of  us ;  subject  them  to  no 
burdens  for  our  advantage  which  we 
are  not  willing  to  bear  for  theirs ;  give 
them,  so  far  as  distance  and  circum- 
stances will  permit^  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  which  we  ourselves  enjoy." 
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This  is  valuable  advice^  and  to  this 
vd  shall  venture  to  add — the  distribu- 
tion of  all  local  office  and  patronage 
among  the  colonists,  except  those  of 
the  highest  rank,  which  are  palpably 
necessary  to  connect  the  local  govern- 
ment with  that  of  the  mother  country^ 
and  which,  as  being  essentially  tempo- 
rary«  would  be  less  the  objects  of  co-* 
lonial  ambition.  Another  most  im- 
portant provision  for  perpetuating  the 
alliance,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing,  would  be,  to  give  additional 
strength  to  the  Established  Church  in 
the  colonies.  If  a  great  empire  is  to 
be  sustained,  it  must  be  by  tlie  virtue 
of  the  people  ;  that  virtue  must  be  in- 
spired by  Christianity,  and  how  can 
Christianity  be  more  securely  propa* 
gated  than  by  the  learning,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  responsibility  of  an  Esta* 
bllshed  Church  ?  It  is  a  minor  consi- 
deration, but  certainly  an  intvesting 
one,  that  the  Church  of  England  na- 
turally connects  itself  with  a  free 
monarchy,  while  sectarianism  as  na* 
turally  connects  itself  with  demo- 
cracy. 

Generally  agreeing  with  Mr  Alison 
on  those  topics,  we  yet  doubt  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  neglect  of  justice  or 
generosity  which  lost  the  United 
States  to  England.  From  all  the 
consideration  which  we  have  been 
ever  able  to  give  to.  the  subject,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  American  war 
was  a  revolt  equally  gratuitous,  un- 
grateful, anduojustifiable;  that  it  was 
not  a  war  to  obtain  rights  but  to  jus- 
tify wrongs,  and  that  its  origin  was 
not  in  a  sense  of  injury  but  in  a 
thirst  of  power ;  that  it  was  a  Rebel- 
LtoN,  and  further,  that  it  was  a  rebel- 
lion created,  fomented,  and  carried 
through  by  the^ bitterness  of  a  sectari- 
anism which  then  corrupted  the  loyal* 
ty,  and  is  now  proceeding  only  on  its 
natural  course,  in  corrupting  the  con- 
stitution, of  America.  On  this  head 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Burke,  who, 
though  by  the  bands  of  W  higgism  an 
advocate  of  the  American  rebellion, 
yet  could  clearly  see,  as  he  at  length 
acquired  the  manliness  to  state,  the 
facts  of  its  origin.  He  pronounced  it 
to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the 
spirit  sowed  in  the  popular  mind  by 
the  Independent  preacners  in  the  co- 
lonies. 

The  transatlantic  Prices  and  Priest- 
leys  were  the  true  incendiaries.  In 
his  days  of  maturer  experience,  he 


scourged  the  Prices  and  Priestleya  of 
England,  and  by  thb  good  ser'vice  he 
contributed  largely  to  save  England 
from  the  bloodshed  and  democraey  of 
America.  England  is  now  learning 
the  slow  wisdom  of  experienee,  and 
fixing  her  religion  on  solid  founda- 
tions in  her  colonies.  And  all  other 
expedients,  government,  law,  self- 
interest,  freedom,  have  been  tried 
in  turn,  and  failed.  By  trusting  to 
them,  we  lost  the  United  States — ^by 
trusting  to  them,  we  shall  lose  Canada. 
To  make  allegiance  immortal^  there 
is  but  one  resource^religion.  The 
Church  alone  can  conduct  the  light* 
ning  from  our  supremacy. 

We  now  return  to  Europe,  and  to 
the  close  of  its  greatest  convulsion. 
The  war  had  been  virtually  decided 
In  1814.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons 
was  the  true  termination  of  the  em- 
pire ;  yet  there  was  to  be  one  scene  of 
splendour  and  terror  stilL  The  fu- 
neral pile,  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  hands  of  Europe,  and  on  which 
the  imperial  tyranny  had  been  flung 
with  such  universal  rejoicing,  was  to 
have  one  terrible  ceremonial  more ;  and, 
like  the  obsequies  of  a  Scythian  mo- 
narch, its  embers  were  to  be  slaked  with 
the  blood  of  its  chieftahis  and  tlaves. 

The  choice  of  Elba  as  a  residence 
exhibited  the  most  singular  disregard 
to  the  hazards  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  most  headlong  forgetfnlness  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  This  choice 
was  attributed  to  the  Russian  empe- 
ror, a  generous  prince,  but  too  much 
elated  with  his  snare  in  the  triumph, 
and  tempted  by  the  flatteries  of  France 
to  display  himself  as  the  protector  of 
his  fallen  foe.  The  result  was,  that 
Elba  became  the  centre  of  French  in- 
trigue ;  that  insurrection  was  rest- 
lessly prepared  in  both  Italy  and 
France;  and  that  a  war  burst  out 
which,  though  of  all  wars  the  briefest, 
cost  millions  of  money  and  thousands 
of  lives.  Such  is  the  rashness  of  ro- 
mance. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1615,  the 
startling  intelligence  was  brought  to 
Vienna,  where  it  reached  Prince  Met- 
ternich  in  the  midst  of  a  court  ball,  that 
**  Napoleon  bad  landed  in  France !  '* 
Vast  as  the  space  was  which  the  Empe- 
ror had  filled  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
his  career  had  been  so  much  marked  by 
finesse,  that  he  could  never  escape  the 
character  of  the  most  splenoid  of 
swindlers.     It  is  said  that  the  first 
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impnlse  amoDg  the  sbowy  circle  of 
princes  and  diplomatists  at  the  ball| 
was  to  burst  into  general  laaghter» 
The  whole  transaction  was  looked  on 
as  a  display  of  sleight-of-hand— a 
dexterous  outwitting  of  all  the  grave 
beads  of  the  congress,  by  the  grand 
•*  Corsican  juggler." 

But  when  the  burlesque  had  passed 
awayy  more  serious  feelings  told  them 
that  they  had  committed  a  capital  error 
in  relying  upon  his  good  faith,  and  that 
nothing  would  save  the  world  from  con- 
tinual hazard  but  his  extinctiun.  The 
combined  armies  were  instantly  order- 
ed to  prepare  for  a  final  march  to  Paris. 
The  power  now  put  in  movement  was 
immense.  Russia,  indignant  at  the 
deception,  offered  300,000  men  ; 
Prussia^  remembering  the  years  of  her 
oppression,  offered  150,000.  The 
Rhenish  contingents  took  up  arms  by 
acclamation.  The  troops  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  preparing  to  pour  into 
the  southern  provinces  of  France ; 
while  England,  on  whom  the  weight 
of  the  war  had  lain  for  twenty  years, 
and  who,  from  the  peninsula,  had 
struck  blows  that  went  direct  to  the 
heart  of  France,  threw  her  army  into 
Belgium,  and,  with  Wellington  at  its 
head,  was  destined  to  add  the  last 
laurel  to  her  renown,  and  give  deliver^ 
ance  to  the  world. 

The  history  grows  animated  with 
the  animation  of  its  subject.  Napo- 
poleon's  rapid  march  through  the 
south,  the  sudden  treachery  of  the 
troops,  the  feebleness  and  flight  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  astonishing  prepa- 
rations for  the  campaign,  in  which  the 
diadem  was  to  be  suspended  from  the 
sword,  are  all  brought  before  the  eye 
with  singular  force  and  fire.  We  are 
not  gazing  wildly  over  a  plan ;  we  are 
glowing  over  a  noble  picture.  History, 
since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  has  no 
finer  skill  than  this  power  of  enga- 
ging our  living  sympathies  in  the 
events  long  since  dead  and  past  away. 
Who  now  reads  the  record  of  the 
battle  of  Platiea,  or  the  brilliant  tactics 
of  Salamis,  without  feeling  almost  the 
interest  of  a  spectator  ?     The  narra- 


tive in  the  pages  before  us  brings  up 
to  the  spot,  mingles  us  in  the  excited 
multitude,  and  fills  the  eye  with  the 
struggles  of  empire  in  the  last  moment 
of  its  magnificent  ruin,  and  the  ear 
with  the  sounds  of  the  great  battle — 
<'  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting." 

Waterloo,  the  crowning  triumph  of 
a  war  of  triumphs,  is  admirably  de- 
scribed. Distinct  without  minute- 
ness, and  vivid  without  any  tasteless 
toil  of  the  picturesque,  all  the  greater 
features  are  graphically  seized,  and 
the  whole  forms  a  narrative  which 
whoever  commences  will  feel  himsef 
carried  through  the  *'  current  of  the 
heady  fight"  without  the  power  of 
stopping  till  its  close. 

In  giving  a  last  look  to  this  mighty 
period,  one  principle  especially  strikes 
us,  its  unanswerable  proof  of  a  particu- 
lar Providence.  The  Divine  hand 
holds  the  sword  and  the  balance  from 
its  clouds,  almost  distinctly,  before  our 
eyes.  The  fall  of  the  French  mo* 
narchy  for  its  corruption,  of  the  French 
republic  for  its  atheism,  and  of  the 
French  empire  for  Its  ambition,  are 
scarcely  less  palpable  than  if  we  saw 
the  angels,  as  m  the  vision  of  the 
Apostle,  coming  from  the  sanctuary 
with  the  vials  of  wrath  in  their  hands. 
Even  the  magnitude  of  those  transac- 
tions separates  us  more  from  the 
agency  of  man,  and  transfers  us  more 
to  the  agency  of  the  great  Disposer. 
We  stand,  like  the  traveller  at  even- 
ing, overlooking  from  some  command- 
ing eminence  the  space  which  it  has 
cost  him  the  day  to  traverse ;  and  stand- 
ing, at  once  subdued  by  its  beauty  and 
elevated  by  its  grandeur.  But  at  that 
height  man  and  his  works  have  dis- 
appeared, and  he  sees  but  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  land,  the  boundless 
vaults  of  the  skies — the  sun  flooding 
heaven  and  earth  with  evening  glory. 
He  sees  man  no  more,  in  midst  of  the 
grandeur  of  nature ;  he  has  no  images 
but  of  the  Creator  before  him ;  and  he 
involuntarily  worships  the  power  and 
beneficence  of  Him  who  alone  has 
produced  all,  and  governs  all. 
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The  Alp  Huntee. 

*'  Wilt  thou  not^  tbjr  lambliDgs  heeding^ 

(Soft  and  innocent  are  thejr !} 
Watch  them  on  the  herbage  feeding. 

Or  beside  the  brooklet  play  ?'* 
*'  Mother,  mother,  let  me  go, 

0*er  the  monnt  to  chase  the  roe.'* 

"  Wilt  thou  not,  around  thee  bringing. 

Lure  the  herds  with  lively  horn  ?— ^ 
Gaily  go  the  clear  bells  ringing. 

Through  the  echoing  forest  borne  !*' 
'*  Mother,  mother,  let  me  go. 

O'er  the  wilds  to  chase  the  roc." 

**  Wilt  thou  not  (their  blushes  woo  thee !) 

In  their  sweet  beds  tend  thy  flowers; 
Smiles  so  fair  a  garden  to  thee. 

Where  the  savage  mountain  lowers  ?'* 
**  Leave  the  flowers  in  peace  to  blow ; 

Mother,  mother,  let  me  go !  ** 


On  and  ever  onwards  bounding. 
Scours  the  hunter  to  the  chase. 

On  and  ever  onwards  hounding 
To  the  mountain's  wildest  space.— 

Swift,  as  footed  by  the  wind. 

Flies  before  the  trembling  hind. 

Light  and  limber,  upwards  driven. 

On  the  hoar  crag  quivering. 
Or  through  gorges  thunder-riven 

Leaps  she  with  her  airy  spring  I 
But  behind  her  still  the  Foe — 
Near,  and  near  the  deadly  bow  1 

Fast  and  faster  on — unslack'ning ; 

Now  she  hangs  above  the  brink. 
Where  the  last  rocks,  grim  and  black'ning, 

Down  the  gulf  abruptly  sink. 
Never  pathway  there  may  wind. 
Chasms  below — the  death  behind ! 

To  the  hard  man — dumb-lamenting. 
Turns  she  with  her  look  of  woe  ; 

Turns  in  vain — the  Unrelenting 
Meets  the  look — and  bends  the  bow 

Sudden — from  the  darksome  deep. 

Rose  the  Spectre  of  the  Steep  I — 

Stricken  by  no  human  arrow 

Fell  the  Human  Beast  of  prey ! 
'*  Must  the  slaughter  and  the  sorrow 

Reach  my  solitary  sway- 
Why  should  my  herds  before  thee  fall? — 
The&e's  aooM  UPON  THE  Eakth  foe  all  I  *' 
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The  Maiden*8  Lament. 

The  wind  rocks  the  forest^ 

The  clouds  gather  o'er ; 
The  girl  sitteth  lonelj 

Beside  the  green  shore ; 
The  breakers  are  dashing  with  might,  with  might. 
And  she  mingles  her  sighs  with  the  gloomy  nighty 

And  her  eyes  are  hot  with  tears* 

**  The  dead  heart  is  broken. 

And  empty  the  Earth ; — 
To  the  Wish  never  more  can 

The  Sorrow  give  birth. 
To  her  Father  in  Heaven  may  the  Daughter  now  go ; 
I  have  known  all  the  joys  that  the  world  can  bestow— 
I  have  lived — I  have  loved*'— 

In  vain,  oh  I  how  vainly. 

Flows  tear  upon  tear  I 
Human  woe  never  waketh 

Dull  Death's  heavy  ear !— > 
Yet  I,  the  Celestial,  what  comforts  will  say. 
When  the  Heart  in  the  cell  of  its  grief  pines  away 
For  the  sweet  vanished  love. 

Let  ever,  though  vainly. 

Flow  tear  upon  tear ; 
Human  woe  never  waketh 

Dull  Death's  heavy  ear ; 
But  still  all  the  joy  that  the  world  can  convey. 
When  the  heart  for  the  sweet  vanbh'd  love  pines  away. 
Dwells  in  the  grief  of  love  I 


The  PiLcaiu. 

Youth's  gay  spring-time  scarcely  knowing, 

Went  I  forth  the  world  to  roam — 
And  the  dance  of  youth,  the  glowing. 

Left  I  in  my  Father's  home. 
Of  my  birthright,  glad-believing, 

Of  my  world-gear  took  I  none. 
Careless  as  an  infant,  cleaving 

To  my  pilgrim  staff  alone. 
For  I  placed  my  mighty  hope  in 

Dim  and  holy  words  of  Faith, 
"  Wander  forth*»the  way  is  open. 

Ever  on  the  upward  path — 
Till  thou  gain  the  Golden  Portal, 

Till  its  gates  unclose  to  thee. 
There  the  Earthly  and  the  Mortal, 

Deathless  and  Divine  shall  be ! " — 
Night  on  Morning  stole  and  stealeth. 

Never,  never  stand  I  still. 
And  the  Future  yet  concealeth, 

What  I  seek,  and  what  I  will !  ^ 
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Rose  before  the  mouotain-ridges. 

Torrents  hemm*d  me  every  side^ 
On  the  fallen  trunk,  that  bridges 

0*er  the  rent  abys3  I  glide- 
Where  the  day  breaks — lo !  a  riyer^ 

And  I  halt  not  by  the  shore; 
Faith  from  danger  can  deliver. 

And  the  wave  shall  waft  ma  o'er. 
Drifted  in  the  whirling  motioDy 

.  Seas  themselves  around  ine  roll- 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  ocean. 

Far  and  farther  flies  the  goal. 
While  I  live,  is  never  given 

Bridge  or  wave  the  goal  to  near — 
Earth  will  never  meet  the  Heaven, 

Never  can  the  TuEas  be  Herb  I 


The  Veiled  Image  at  Sais. 

A  youth,  whom  wisdom's  warm  desire  had  lured 
To  learn  the  secret  lore  of  Egypt's  priests* 
To  Sais  came.     And  soon,  from  step  to  step 
Of  upward  mystery,  swept  his  rapid  soul  I 
Still  ever  sped  the  glorious  Hope  along, 
Nor  could  the  parohM  Impatience  halt,  appeased 
By  the  calm  answer  of  the  Hierophant — 
''  What  have  I,  if  I  have  not  all,**  he  sigh'd ; 
^'  And  givest  thou  but  the  little  and  the  more  ? 
Does  thy  truth  dwindle  to  the  gauge  of  gold, 
A  sum  that  man  may  smaller  or  less  small 
Possess  and  count — substract  or  add  to— ^till  ? 
Is  not  Truth  one  and  indivisible  ? 
Take  from  the  Harmony  a  single  tone— 
A  single  tint  take  from  the  Iris  bow. 
And  lo  I  what  once  was  all,  is  notbing-^whilo 
Fails  to  the  lovely  whole  one  tint  or  tone  T* 

They  stood  within  the  temple's  silent  dome. 
And,  as  the  young  man  paused  abrupt,  his  gaze 
Upon  a  veil'd  and  giant  Image  fell : 
Amazed  he  turn'd  unto  his  guide — **  And  what 
Towers,  yonder,  vast  beneath  the  veil?** 

"  The  Truth," 
Answered  the  Priest.    "  And  have  I  for  the  truth 
Panted  and  struggled  with  a  lonely  soul. 
And  yon  the  thin  and  ceremonial  robe 
That  wraps  her  from  mine  eyes  ?  *' 

Replied  the  priest, 
"  There  shrouds  herself  the  still  Divinity. 
Hear,  and  revere  her  best :  *  Till  I  this  veil 
Lift>— may  no  mortal-bom  presume  to  raise ; 
And  who  with  guilty  and  unhallow'd  hand 
Too  soon  profanes  the  Holy  and  Forbidden— > 

He,'  says  the  goddess"* 

«'  Well  ?" 

*'  *  Shall  see  the  Truth  \  *  *' 

"  A  wond'rouB  oracle  ;  and  bast  thou  never 
Lifted  the  veil?" 

'<  No  I  nor  desired  to  raise!'* 
**  What  I  nor  desired  ?  O  strange  incurious  heart. 
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Here  the  thin  harrier — there  reheard  the  truth  I" 
Mildly  returo'd  the  priestly  master,  **  Son, 
More  mighty  than  thou  dream'st  of.  Holy  Law 
Spreads  interwoven  in  yon  slender  web. 
Air-light  to  touch^-lead-heavy  to  the  soul !  *' 

The  young  man,  thoughtful,  turn'd  him  to  his  homo. 
And  the  sharp  fever  of  the  Wish  to  Know 
Robb'd  night  of  sleep.     Around  his  couch  he  rolVd, 
Till  midnight  hatched  resolve— 

"  Unto  the  shrine  r* 

Stealthily  on,  the  involuntary  tread 
Bears  him — he  gains  the  boundary,  scales  the  wall, 
And  midway  in  the  inmost,  holiest  dome. 
Strides  with  adventurous  step  the  daring  man. 

Now  halts  he  where  the  lifeless  Silence  sleeps 
In  the  embrace  of  mournful  Solitude  ;.— 
Silence  unstirr'd, — save  where  the  guilty  tread 
Caird  the  dull  echo  from  mysterious  vaults  1 
High  from  the  opening  of  the  dome  above. 
Came  with  wan  smile  the  silver-shining  moon. 
And,  awful  as  some  pale  presiding  god. 
Dim-gleaming  through  the  bush  of  that  large  gloom. 
In  its  wan  veil  the  Giant  Image  stood. 

With  an  unsteady  step,  he  onwards  pasty 
Already  touched  the  violating  hand 
The  Holy— and  recoird  1  a  shudder  thriU'd 
His  limbs,  fire*hot  and  icv-cold  in  turns. 
As  if  invisible  arms  would  pluck  the  soul 
Back  from  the  deed. 

**  O  miserable  man ! 

What  would*st  thou  ?"    (Thus  within  the  inmost  heart 
Murmur'd  the  warning  whisper.)   "  Wilt  thou  dare 
The  All-hallow 'd  to  profane?     No  mortal- born 
(So  spake  the  oraoular  word)  may  lift  tho  veil 
TiU  I  myself  shaU  raise  r* 

**  Yet  said  it  not, 
The  same  oracular  word—'  who  lifts  the  veil 
Shall  see  the  truth  7*     Behind,  be  what  there  majf 
I  dare  the  hazard— I  will  lift  the  veil—  *' 
Loud  rang  his  shouting  voice — "  and  I  will  see !  *' 

"SkbI" 
A  lengthened  echo,  mocking,  shrill'd  again  I 
He  spoke  and  raised  the  veil  I     And  ask'st  thou  what 
Unto  the  sacrilegious  gaze  lay  bare  ? 
I  know  not— pale  and  senseless,  stretch'd  before 
The  statue  of  the  great  Egyptian  queen. 
The  pnests  beheld  him  at  die  dawn  of  day  | 
But  what  he  saw,  or  what  did  there  befall* 
His  lips  reveard  not.     Ever  from  bis  heart 
Was  fled  the  sweet  serenity  of  life. 
And  the  deep  anguish  dug  the  early  grave : 
u  Woe — woe  to  him"— such  were  bis  warning  words, 
Answering  some  curious  and  impetuous  brain, 
''  Woe — for  her  face  shall  charm  him  never  more  I 
Woe— woe  to  him  who  tieads  through  Guilt  to  Teuth  I  ** 
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The  Ring  of  Polycrates. 

A  Ball4d. 

Upon  his  battlements  he  stands— 
And  proudly  looks  along  the  lands— 

His  Samos  and  the  Sea! 
"  And  all,"  he  said,  **  that  wo  survey, 
Egyptian  king»  my  power  obey — 

O  wn.  Fortune  favours  me  I  '* 

''  With  thee  the  gods  their  favour  share. 
And  they  who  once  thine  equals  were. 

In  thee  a  monarch  know  I 
Bnt  vengeance  yet  can  life  assail, 
Nor  can  my  lips  thy  fortune  hail, 

While  one  eye  gleams — thy  foe." 

He  spoke,  and  from  Miletus  sent. 
There  came  a  breathless  man,  and  bent 

Before  the  tyrant  there. 
''  Let  incense  smoke  upon  the  shrine. 
And  with  the  lively  laurel  twine, 

Victor,  thy  godlike  hair  I 

**  The  foe  sunk,  smote  before  the  spear ; 
With  the  glad  tidings  sends  me  here. 

Thy  faithful  Polydore." 
And  from  the  griesly  bowl  be  drew 
(Grim  sight  they  well  might  start  to  view !) 

A  head  that  dripp*d  with  gore. 

The  Egyptian  king  recoil'd  in  fear^ 
'<  Hold  not  thy  fortune  yet  too  dear'*— > 

He  said  with  boding  brow ; 
**  Bethink  I  Thy  fleets  on  faithless  seas, 
(Swift  breaks  the  storm  from  out  the  breeze,) 

May  wreck  what  prospers  now!** 

Ere  yet  the  warning  word  was  spoken — 

Below,  the  choral  joy  has  broken- 
Shouts  ring  from  street  to  street  1 

Home- veering  to  the  crowded  shore—* 

Their  freight  of  richest  booty  bore 
The  Forests  of  the  Fleet. 

Astounded  stood  that  kingly  guest, 
**  Thy  luck  this  day  must  be  confest. 

Yet  trust  not  the  Unsteady ! 
The  banners  of  the  Cretan  foe 
Wave  war,  and  bode  thine  overthrow— 

They  near  thy  sands  already  1*' 

And  ere  the  king  the  speech  let  fall. 

Loud  from  the  neighbouring  ships  they  call, 

In  thousands — •'  Victory !" 
Escaped  the  foe  and  fate  that  lowerM, 
Swift  storm  the  Cretan  hath  devonr'd, 

War  lies  beneath  the  sea  1 

Shuddered  the  guest.— «'  In  sooth,"  he  falter'd, 
««  To-day  thy  fortune  smiles  onalter'd* 
Yet  more  thy  fate  I  dread-^ 
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The  gods  oft  grndge  what  they  have  given. 
And  ne'er  unmix*d  with  grief  has  heaven 
Its  joys  on  mortals  shed  I 

"  No  less  than  thine  my  rule  has  thriven^ 
And  o*er  each  deed  the  gracious  heaven 

Has*  favouring,  smiled  as  yet* 
Bat  one  beloved  heir  had  I — 
God  took  him  I — I  beheld  him  die. 

His  life  paid  fortune's  debt. 

*'  So,  would'st  thou  *8cape  the  coming  ill— « 
Implore  the  dread  Invisible 

Thy  sweets  themselves  to  sour  I 
Well  ends  his  life,  believe  me,  never. 
On  whom,  with  hands  thus  full  for  ever. 

The  gods  their  bounty  shower. 

**  And  if  thy  prayer  the  gods  can  gain  not. 
This  counsel  of  thy  friend  disdain  not— 

Thine  own  afQictor  be ! 
And  what  of  all  thy  worldly  gear 
Thy  deepest  heart  esteems  most  dear. 

Cast  into  yonder  sea  !'* 

The  Samian  thrill'd  to  hear  the  king— . 
**  No  gems  so  rich  as  deck  this  ring. 

The  wealth  of  Samos  gave : 
By  this— O  may  the  Fatal  Three 
My  glut  of  fortune  pardon  me  1'*— > 

He  cast  it  on  the  wave — 

And  when  the  morrow's  dawn  began. 
All  joyous  came  a  fisherman 

Before  the  prince. — Quoth  he, 
"  Behold  this  fish — so  fair  a  spoil 
Ne*er  yet  repaid  the  snarer's  toil, 

I  bring  my  best  to  thee  1** 

The  cook  to  dress  the  fish  begun— 
The  cook  ran  fast  as  cook  could  ran— 

'*  Look,  look  I— >0  master  mine— 
The  ring — the  ring  the  sea  did  win» 
I  found  the  fish*8  maw  within— 

Was  ever  luck  like  thine  V* 

In  horror  turns  the  kingly  guest*—* 
*'  Then  longer  here  I  may  not  rest^ 

1*11  have  no  friend  in  tnee ! 
This  last  worst  luck  thy  doom  I  view  in — 
I  will  not  stay  to  share  thy  ruin  I " 

He  spoke — and  put  to  sea. 

Note. — This  story  is  taken  from  the  well-known  correspondence  between 
Amasis  and  Polycrates,  in  the  third  book  of  Herodotus.  Polycrates— one  of 
the  ablest  of  that  most  able  race,  the  Greek  tyrants — was  afterwards  decoyed 
into  the  power  of  Orsctes,  governor  of  Sardis,  and  died  on  the  cross.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  that  the  ring  Polycrates  so  prized,  was  an  emerald  set  in 
gold,  the  workmanship  of  Theodorus  the  Samian.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  it  to  have  been  a  sardonyx,  and  in  his  time  it  was  supposed  still  to 
exist  among  the  treasures  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn 
to  Herodotns,  (c.  40_43,  book  3,)  to  notice  the  admirable  art  with  which 
Schiller  has  adapted  the  narrative,  and  heightened  its  effect. 
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Hope. 

We  speak  with  the  lip*  and  we  dream  iq  the  soul^ 

Of  some  better  and  fairer  day; 
And  our  days,  the  meanwhile,  to  that  golden  goal 

Are  gliding  and  sliding  away. 
Now  the  world  becomes  old,  now  again  it  is  youDg, 
But  "  The  Better^'  's  for  ever  the  word  on  the  t<»giie. 

At  the  threshold  of  life  Hope  leads  us  in — 

Hope  plays  round  the  mirthful  bqy  i 
Though  the  best  of  its  charms  may  with  youth  be^* 

Yet  for  ^ge  it  reserves  its  toy. 
When  we  sink  at  the  grave,  why,  the  grave  has  scop^ 
And  over  the  coffin  Man  planteth — Hope  I 

And  it  is  not  a  dream  of  a  fancy  proud, 

With  a  Fool  for  its  dull  begetter ; 
There's  a  voice  at  the  heart  that  proclaims  aloud-* 

«  Ye  were  bom  to  possess  the  Better!** 
And  that  Voice  of  the  Heart,  O  yp  may  believe. 
Will  never  the  Hope  of  the  Soul  deceive ! 


The  Sexes. 

See,  in  the  tender  infant,  see  two  loveliest  flowers  united. 

Virgin  and  youth,  witliiu  the  bud  the  one  to  one  seems  plighted  ; 

But  loosen'd  is  the  gentle  bond,  no  longer  side  by  side — 

Ff om  holy  Shame  the  fiery  Strength  will  soon  itself  divide. 

Permit  the  youth  to  sport,  and  still  the  wild  desire  to  chase. 

For,  but  when  sated,  weary  strength  returns  to  seek  the  grace. 

Yet  in  the  bud,  the  double  flowers  the  future  strife  begip. 

How  precions  all — ^yet  nought  can  still  the  longing  heart  within. 

In  ripening  charms  the  virgin  bloom  to  woman  shape  batb  grown. 

But  round  the  ripening  charms  the  pride  hath  clasp'd  its  guardian  zone  ; 

Shy,  as  before  the  huoter  s  horn  the  doe  all  trembling  moves. 

She  flies  from  man  as  from  a  foe,  and  hates  before  she  loves  I 

From  lowering  brows  this  struggling  world  the  fearless  youth  observes. 
And,  hardened  for  the  strife  betimes,  he  strains  the  willing  nerves ; 
Far  to  the  arm^d  throng  and  to  the  race  prepared  to  start. 
Inviting  glory  calls  him  forth,  and  grasps  the  troabled  heart 
Protect  thy  work,  O  Mature  now  I  one  from  the  other  flies. 
Till  thou  unitest  each  at  last  that  for  the  other  sighs. 
There  art  thou,  mighty  one  !  where'er  the  discord  darkest  frown. 
Thou  cairst  the  meek  harmonious  peace,  the  godlike  soother,  down. 

The  noisy  chase  is  lulFd  asleep,  day's  clamour  dies  afar. 

And  through  the  sweet  and  veiled  air  in  beauty  comes  the  star. 

Soft> sighing  through  the  crisped  reeds,  the  brooklet  glides  along. 

And  every  wood  the  nightingale  melodious  fills  with  song. 

O  virgin  I  now  what  instinct  heaves  thy  bosom  with  the  sigh? 

O  youth  1  and  wherefore  steals  the  tear  into  thy  dreaming  eye  ? 

Alas  I  they  seek  in  vain  within  the  charm  around  bestowM, 

The  tender  fruit  is  ripened  now,  and  bows  to  earth  its  load. 

And  restless  goes  the  youth  to  feed  his  heart  upon  its  fire. 

Ah,  where  the  gentle  breath  to  cool  the  flame  of  young  desire  1 

And  now  the^  meet — the  holy  love  that  leads  them  lights  their  eyes. 

And  still  behmd  the  winged  god  the  winged  victory  flies. 

O  heavenly  love!  thou  can*st  alone  the  human  flowers  unite. 

For  aye  apart,  till  thou  for  aye  can^st  join  them  in  delight. 
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Honours. 

When  the  columx^  of  light  on  the  waters  is  glW^, 
As  blent  in  one  glow  seem  the  shine  and  the  stream  ; 

But  wave  after  wave  through  the  glory  has  pa8s*d^ 
Just  catches,  and  flies  as  it  catchesj  the  beam. 

So  Honour  but  mirrors  on  mortals  its  light ; 

Not  the  Man  but  the  PtACE  that  he  passes  i^  bright. 


Tbb  Child  in  7hx  Ceaplx. 

Within  that  narrow  bed,  glad  babe,  to  tbee 
A  boundless  world  is  spread  I 

U|ito  thy  soul,  the  boundless  world  shall  be 
When  fnan,  a  narrow  bed  1 


The  Iunutablb* 

Time  flies  on  restless  pinions^constant  never. 
Be  constant — and  thou  cbainest  time  for  ever. 


Wisdom  and  Pbudbnce, 

Would*st  thou  the  loftiest  height  of  Wisdom  gain  ? 
On  to  the  rashness  Prudence  would  disdain. 
The  purblind  sees  but  the  receding  shore. 
Not  that  to  which  the  bold  wave  wafts  him  o*erl 


LlOHT  AND  COLOUB. 

Dwell,  Light,  beside  the  changeless  God  who  spoke,  and  Light  began- 
Come  thou,  the  ever-ch^ging  on^ — come,  Co  to  u  a,  down  to  man. 


My  Bblxef. 

**  What  thy  religion— those  thou  namest?" — **  None.** 
•*  None — why?'*—**  Because  I  have  Religion  1*' 


To  TBB  ASTBONOMBB. 

Prithee  babble  not  so  loud 
Of  the  planet  and  the  cloud : 
What !  is  nature  then  so  bounded 
That  thine  art  her  depth  has  sounded  ? 
Though  snblimest  space  thou  climbeat— 
Dwells  in  space, — man.  The  Snblimest  I 


The  Kbt. 

If  thou  wouldst  know  thyself— thyself  as  othei^s  ee)B  f 
If  others — on  thyself  thy  searching  eyes  must  be. 
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Pompeii  and  Heeculanecm. 

What  wonilcr  this  ?— we  ask  the  lymphid  well, 

O  Earth !  of  thee — and  from  thy  solemn  womb 

What  y ield'st  thou  ? — Is  there  life  in  the  abyss — 

Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  lava  dwell  ? 

Returns  the  Past,  awakening  from  the  tomb  ? 

Kome — Greece !— O,  come ! — Behold — behold  1    For  this 

Our  living  world — the  old  Pompeii  sees ; 

And  built  anew  the  town  of  Dorian  Hercules ! 

Honse  upon  honse — its  silent  balls  once  more 

Opes  the  broad  Portico! — O,  haste  and  fill 

Again  those  halls  with  life ! — 0,  pour  along 

Through  the  seven-yista'd  theatre  the  throng ! 

Where  are  ye,  mimes  ? — Come  forth,  the  steel  prepare 

For  crown'd  Atrides,  or  Orestes  haunt. 

Ye  choral  Furies  with  your  dismal  chaunt ! 

Where  lead'st  thou,  Victory,  with  thy  shaftless  bow  ? 

Behold  the  Forum  I — On  the  curule  chair 

Where  the  majestic  image  ?  Lictors,  where 

Your  solemn  fasces? — Place  upon  his  throne 

The  Praetor — ^here  the  Witness  lead,  and  there 

Bid  the  Accuser  stand ! 

O  God  I  how  lone 


The  clear  streets  glitter  in  the  quiet  day — 
The  footpath  by  the  doors  winding  its  lifeless  way ! 
The  roofs  arise  in  shelter,  and  around 
The  desolate  court  the  gentle  chambers  wear 
The  faithful  smile  of  Home  I — without  a  sound 
Open  the  long*  shut  doors — without  a  fear 
Kansack  the  coffers.     On  the  dreary  night 
Behold  the  lusty  day  laughs  down  in  jocund  light  I 

See  the  trim  benches  ranged  in  order ! — See 

The  marble-tesselated  floor — and  there 

The  very  walls  are  glittering  liyingly 

With  their  clear  colours.     But  the  artist  where  ? 

'  Twos  here  he  cast  his  implements  atoay ! 

Of  swelling  fruits  and  flowers  that  woo  the  eye^ 

Here  did  sweet  craft  its  arching  wreaths  array. 

See  here  a  Cupid,  slyly  creeping  by 

With  his  bloom-laden  basket.    There  the  shapes 

Of  Genii  press  with  purpling  feet  the  grapea. 

Here  springs  the  wild  Bacchante  to  the  dance, 

And  there  she  sleeps — awhile  that  voluptuous  trance 

Eyes  the  sly  faun  with  neyer-sated  glance-^ 

Now  on  one  knee  upon  the  centaur-steeds 

Hoyering— the  Thyrsus  plies. — Hurrah  I — away  she  speeds. 

Come — come,  why  loiter  ye  ? — Here,  here,  how  fair 
The  goodly  vessels  still  I  Girls,  hither  turn. 
Fill  from  the  fountain  the  Etruscan  urn  I 

On  the  wing*d  sphinxes  see  tho  Tripod. 

Ho! 
Quick— quick,  ye  slaves,  come — fire ! — the  hearth  prepare  I 
Ha !  wilt  thou  sell  ? — this  coin  shidl  pay  thee — ^thls 
Fresh  from  the  mint  of  mighty  Titus  I— Lo  I 
Here  lie  the  scales,  and  not  a  weight  we  miss! 
So— bring  the  light  I     The  delicate  lamp !— what  toil 
Shaped  thy  minutest  grace  I—quick,  pour  the  oil  1 
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Yonder^  the  fairy  chest ! — come,  maid,  behold 
The  bridegroom's  gifts — the  armlets — they  are  gold. 
And  paste  oat- feigniug  jewels!— >lead  the  bride 
Into  the  odorous  bath — ^lo,  unguents  still-— 
And  still  the  crystal  vase  the  arts  for  beauty  fill ! 

Bat  where  the  men,  the  men  that  were  of  old? 
In  yon  rare  scrolls  unread,  perchance,  of  cost 
A  prize  more  precious  still  may  in  some  nook 
Of  grave  museums  sleep  1— The  stylus,  look ! 
And  here  the  waxen  tablets— nought  is  lost. 

The  earth,  with  faithful  watch,  has  hoarded  all  I 
Still  stand  the  mute  Penates  in  the  hall ; 
Comes  back  each  god — ^the  priests,  why  linger  they  ? 
Kindle  the  flame*^the  altars,  too,  are  there ! 
Long  has  the  god  been  worshipless  I — To  prayer! 


Light  and  Wabmth. 

The  good  man  walks  this  earthly  dwelling 

With  faith  to  gladden  more  the  way ; 
And  dreams  what  in  the  soul  is  swelling 

The  eye  shall  in  the  world  survey. 
Warm  with  the  noble  tows  of  youth. 
Hallowing  his  true  arm  to  the  truth ; 

Yet  things  that  to  the  world  belong 

So  base  does  sad  experience  findl- 
He  learns  betimes,  amidst  the  throng. 

To  bound  the  kingdom  to  the  mind. 
The  cold  heart  in  its  pride  reposing 
To  love  itself,  at  last  is  closing. 

Alas,  though  truth  may  light  bestow. 
Not  always  warmth  the  beams  impart^ 

Blest  he  who  gains  the  boon  to  know. 
Nor  buys  the  knowledge  with  the  heart. 

Ah  I  blest  the  warmth  with  light  combined. 

The  faith-adoring  heart — the  world-instructed  mind ! 


BaEADTH  AND  DePTH. 

Full  many  a  shining  wit  one  sees. 

With  tongue  on  all  things  well-conversing ; 
The  what  can  charm,  the  what  can  please. 

In  every  nice  detail  rehearsing. 
Their  raptures  so  transport  the  college. 
It  seems  one  honeymoon  of  knowledge* 

Yet  out  they  go  in  silence  where 
They  whilome  held  their  learned  prate  ; 

Ah  I  he  who  would  achieve  the  fair. 
Or  sow  the  embryo  of  the  great, 

Must  hoard — to  wait  the  ripening  hour — 

In  the  least  point  the  loftiest  power. 

With  wanton  boughs  and  pranksome  hues, 

Aloft  in  air  aspires  the  stem ; 
The  glittering  leaves  inhale  the  dews. 

But  fruits  are  not  coDceal*d  in  Ihem. 
In  the  small  kernel  germ'd,  we  see 
The  forest's  future  pride — the  Tree! 
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Tbe  Philosophical  Eooist. 

Hast  thou  the  infant  seen  that  yet>  nnknowing  of  the  lote 

Which  warms  and  cradles,  calmly  sleeps  the  mother's  heart  ahove — 

Wandering  from  arm  to  arm,  until  the  call  of  passion  wakes^ 

And  glimmering  on  the  conscious  eye — the  world  in  glory  breaks  ?-^ 

■ 

And  hast  thou  seen  the  mother  there  her  aniious  vigil  keep. 
Buying  with  love  that  never  sleeps  the  darling's  happy  sleep : 
With  her  own  life  she  fans  and  feeds  that  weak  lifers  trembling  rays. 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  care,  the  care  itself  repays. 

And  dost  thou  Nature  then  blaspheme — that  both  the  child  and  mother 
Each  unto  each  unites  the  while,  the  one  can  want  the  other  ? — 
All  self-sufficing  wilt  thou  from  that  lovelv  circlo  stand-. 
That  creature  still  to  creature  links  in  fait  as  familiar  band? 

Ah  1  darest  thou,  poor  one,  from  the  rest  thy  lonely  self  estrange? 
Eternal  Power  itself  is  but  all  powers  in  interchange ! 


Wisdom. 

To  some  she  is  the  goddess  mat ; 

To  some  the  milch-cow  of  the  field- 
Their  worship  is  to  calculate 

The  butter  she  will  yield. 


The  Alternative. 

If  what  thou  writ*st,  or  what  thou  seek*st  to  do. 
Cannot  obtain  a  common  approbation. 

Make  it  at  least  accepted  by  the  few — 
Fools  have  majorities  in  every  nation. 


Kant  and  bis  Interpreters. 

On  one  rich  man  feeds  many  a  starving  rogue ; 
When  monarchs  build — the  dustmen  are  in  vogue. 
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SICARDO  MADE  EASY  ;    0R>  WHAT  IS  THE  RADICAL  DIFFEBENCfi  BETWEEN 

RICARDO  AND  ADAH  SMITH  ? 

With  an  Occasional  Notice  of  Ricardo*8  Oversights. 

Part  IL 

Thus,  it  appears  tbat  rent  in  this  tercst  upon  money  lent  bj  the  land^ 
sense  (the  ordinary  sense)  is  an  evil,  lord,  or  upon  improvements  of  cer* 
or  rather  the  indication  of  an  evil,  tain  kinds,  is  confounded  with  rent 
which  could  not  be  exterminated  by  proper.  On  the  metayer  system,  so 
exterminating  landlords.  For  rent  much  practised  in  poor  countries, 
cannot  inflame  prices,  since  it  does  where  the  landlord  advances  seed- 
not  take  place  until  a  high  price  has  corn,  implements^  or  any  thing  else 
actually  occurred ;  and  then  it  does  he  pleases,  of  course  a  large  interest 
not  enter  at  all  into  that  price  which  is  paid.  Wo  have  elsewhere  (Rent 
gives  the  law  to  the  market.  If  all  of  mines)  stated  such  cases,  and  ono 
rent  were  abolished  by  law,  not  the  where  something  like  true  rent  was 
less  the  lowest  soil  would  rule  the  paid  by  wages.  But  the  short  an- 
price ;  and  that  soil  already,  by  the  swer  in  all  such  cases  is  this :  if  you 
case»  yields  only  profit  and  wages,  think  to  upset  Kicardo,  by  showing 
The  substance  ofrentythat  is,  the  money  that  rent  in  such  nominal  cases,  fol- 
paid  for  difference  of  soil,  would  con-     lows  a  law  differing  from  that  laid 

down  by  him,  you  justify  him  most ; 

for  it  ought  to  do  so:    being  false 

rent,  it  ought  not  to  follow  the  law  of 

true  rent. 
2.  That  the  doctrine  of  rent  is  not 


tinue  to  exist,  howsoever  it  might  lose 

its  name.  Things  it  is,  and  not  names, 

which  in  such  a  case  must  govern  the 

world.    The  increments  of  cost  might 

be  continually  retarded,  (or  partially 

retarded,)  with  the  effects  which  we    evaded  by  showing,  that  oftentimes 

have  explained  at  the  latter  end  of    there  has  been  no  real  descent  upon 


the  chapter  on  accumulation.  But 
the  differences  of  soil  would  remain ; 
therefore  the  differential  prices;  and 
consequently  the  complements  of  those 
differences.  Those  complements  must 
exist.     There  cannot  be  two  prices  in 


worse  soils,  and  yet  for  all  that  an  in- 
creasing rent.  Answer — The  same 
effects  precisely  follow  upon  the  re- 
peated applications  of  fresh  capital 
to  excellent  land,  with  returns  conti- 
nually less,  as  from  carrying  forward 


the  same  market,  far  less  a  scale  of    culture  upon  continually  worse  soils. 
prices.    It  is  nonsense.    The  com  pie-     The  differences  are  the  thing. 


ments,  therefore,  which  fill  up  the 
differences,  which  equate  the  pnces, 
must  be  received  by  somebody.  And, 
let  that  << somebody"  be  who  he  may, 
those  complements — those  differential 
increments — ^are  Rent. 


3.  That  a  distinction  occurs  at 
some  stages  of  the  advance  between 
the  proportions  of  corn  and  of  money 
returns  allotted  to  each  of  the  three 
dividends  upon  land — that  of  the  land- 
lord, of  the  labourer,  and  of  the  far- 


There  is  nothing  else  to  explain  on  mer  (or  capitalist.)  But  this,  as  likely 

the  subject  of  rent,  except  these  three  to  perplex  the  student  at  first,  we 

points,  hardly  essential  to  a  beginner: —  have  not  thought  right  to  introduce 

1.  That  the  doctrine  of  rent  is  not  into  so  elementary  an  abstract, 
evaded  by  stating  cases  where  the  in- 

Chap.  III. — On  the  Rent  op  Mines. 


This  brief  chapter,  occnpying 
only  five  pag^,*  (viz.  77—8 — 9— 
30^81,)  is  not  of  much  use.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  working  chapter ; 
for  it  is  nearly  a  cipher  in  the 
senM. 

"If,"  says  Ricardo,  "there  were 
abundance  of  equally  fertile  mines, 
which  any  man  might  appropriate^  they 
could  yield  no  rent."  Why,  no: 
certainly  they  could  not ;  and  it  re- 


quires no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.  Bat 
how,  if  there  were  abundance  of  such 
mines,  which  any  man  might  nd  ap- 
propriate ?  That  makes  an  ugly  dif- 
ference for '  *  any  man . "  An  d  usually 
it  happens^-^that,  long  before  a  com- 
munity can  have  reached  the  point  ef 
development  which  requires  the  pro* 
duce  from  **  abundance  of  mines** — 
every  stick  and  stone  has  been  appro- 
priated.    In  snch  things  there  can  be 
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no  absolute  derelict ;  some  lord  of  a 
manor^  some  soyereign^  or  analogous 
character^  is  always  on  the  spot^  by 
proxy,  to  claim  it.  And  the  present 
fashion,  in  new  colonies^  is— that* 
even  previously  to  occupation,  the 
sovereign  at  home  sequesters  into  his 
private  keeping  every  thing  above 
ground  and  below  ground ;  after- 
wards selling  off,  at  such  prices  as 
the  circumstances  will  aIlow>  creating 
legal  titlcfs,  and  forestalling  the  feuds 
with  <<  squatters.**  Even  supposing 
the  case  assumed  in  this  place  by 
Ricardo  merely  as  a  basis  for  argU" 
xuent,  still  it  is  bad ;  mines,  beyond 
all  other  modes  of  productive  power, 
presuppose  advancing  manufactures 
to  stimulate  the  process  of  working, 
science  to  direct  it,  and  capital  to 
support  it.  And  in  such  a  condition 
of  public  advance*  to  reason  upon  the 
haais  of  non- appropriated  mines  would 
be  something  like  adopting  tlie  old 
French  fabliau  of  fowls  self-roasted, 
who  call  aloud  upon  complaisant 
passengers  to  eat  them ;  and  then, 
upon  that  datum,  to  enquire  after  the 
profits,  in  such  a  land,  from  keeping 
a  cook*s  shop. 

There  is  the  less  reason  to  inter- 
mingle any  extra  puzzle  of  this  alien 
nature  in  the  question,  seeing  that 
already  in  itself  it  must  be  a  difficult 
problem  under  any  theory  of  Rent — 
What  would  happen  in  the  case  ima- 
gined of  mines  <<  equally  fertile**  and 
"abundant**  as  to  number?  The 
society  is  young.  And  amongst  many 
mines  having  equal  advantages,  what 
would  happen  if  several  mine-owners 
should  themselves  be  the  openers  and 
workers  of  the  mines  ?  Such  people 
would  not  levy  rent  upon  themselves : 
they  would  bo  contented  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  productive  in« 
dustry,  especially  in  a  case  where  the 
current  rate  of  profit  (from  the  slight 
progress  of  the  entire  society)  would 
be  exceedingly  high;  consequently  they 
would  undersell  those  who  had  a  rent  to 
pay  in  addition  to  wages  and  profits,  so 
decidedly  as  to  expel  them  from  the 
market.  The  reader  is  prepared  for 
such  a  straggle  by  what  he  finds  to 
be  the  case  in  old  countries  as  to  corn. 
There  it  happens  uniformly  that 
multitudes  who  are  open  to  the  same 
posiibility  of  being  undersold*  keep 
their  ground  notwithstanding.  And 
in  all  rich  countries  having  a  com- 
mensurate population,  not  the  uuder- 
sellera  finally  rule  the  price,  but  the 
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very  dearest  of  those  who  might  be 
regarded  as  the  undersold.  This  re- 
markable phenomenon  is  exhibited  for 
ever  in  corn-markets  as  great  as  our 
own.  Soils,  that  could  at  this  mo- 
ment furnish  the  best  and  heaviest 
wheat  at  thirty- five  to  forty  shillings 
a  quarter,  are  quite  powerless  in  fixing 
the  price;  this  is  fixed  by  the  Terj 
worst  soils,  which  cannot  enter  tho 
market  at  a  less  price  than  three 
guineas,  although  liberated  from  rent. 
But  why?  Simply  because  aU  are 
wanted  ;  from  the  richest  soil  pro- 
ducing at  forty  shillings,  down  to  tho 
poorest  producing  at  sixty  shillings — 
any  thing  short  of  aU  would  not  meet 
our  demand.  And  the  diffnreniiai 
sums,  arising  on  the  various  stages 
between  these  extremes,  are  precisely 
the  fund  which  pays  rent.  That,  as 
the  reader  knows,  is  the  new  doctrine. 
The  farmer  who  holds  the  rich  forty 
shilling  land  does  not  pocket  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  poorer  land 
as  a  bonus  to  himself ;  he  pays  it  in 
rent  But,  in  the  case  supposed,  there 
could  be  no  rent,  because  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  mines.  That  is  a  part 
of  Ricardo's  case:  he  says  that  the 
mines  are  **  equally  fertile,'*  and  thus 
it  would  appear  in  theory,  which  in 
practice  the  reader  is  slow  to  believe, 
that  no  mine  could  be  worked  unless 
by  its  own  proprietors. 

Theory  meantime  can  never  really 
be  opposed  to  practice :  it  must  be  a 
false  theory  where  it  seems  to  be 
opposed.  And  the  solution  is  eri- 
dently  this : — 

I.  That  mines  never  can  be  equal 
to  each  other.  Merely  the  different 
relations  in  point  of  distance,  of  roads 
that  can  be  travelled,  of  rivers  that 
are  navigable,  to  the  main  markets 
of  demand,  from  the  very  first  intro- 
duce large  variations  of  cost,  and  va- 
riations which  are  variable  again  with 
respect  to  different  places.  Ck>al- 
mines  at  Whitehaven  and  Working- 
toQ,  or  in  Lancashire^  though  advan- 
tageously situated  as  regards  the  sea, 
and  though  cheap,  have  no  chance  at 
all  in  the  markets  of  Warwickshire, 
nor  the  Warwickshire  at  Manchester; 
nor  the  much  richer  coal  of  the  Dur- 
ham districts  in  the  markets  of  either. 
Again,  it  will  often  occur  that  the 
same  fertility  cannot  be  made  equally 
available  under  the  same  cost.  Depth 
of  mines  is  very  variable  j  accumula- 
tion of  water  not  less  so :  circumj<i- 
cent  population,  disposable  for  work- 
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iog  them>  most  so  of  all :  and  thusy 
\ipon  these  and  other  grounds^  five 
mines  beginning  in  apparent  equality^ 
frould  eiLhibity  after  six  months*  ex- 
periencey  the  greatest  difierence  of 
cost»  consequently  the  greatest  in- 
equalities of  price :  and  exactly  upon 
these  inequalities  reposes  the  possibi- 
lity of  rent.  The  mine  which  gives 
iron  at  L.8  a  ton>  or  coal  at  seven 
shillings,  invites  a  rent  as  against  the 
worse-conditioned  mines,  vv^hich  deli- 
ver iron  of  the  same  quality  at  L.IO, 
or  coal  at  fourteen  shillings. 

2.  Supposing  the  very  rare  case 
realized,  that  in  a  new  colony,  two  or 
more  mines  in  competition  with  each 
other,  (for  in  some  vast  countries  no 
competition  exists  practically  between 
remote  mines,)  should  run  together 
neck  and  neck  in  point  of  prices,  so  as 
to  furnish  no  colourable  ground  for 
rent  in  the  true  technical  sense. 
Rent*  in  that  sense,  must  always 
stand  upon  the  differences  in  cost  of 
working ;  but,  if  there  are  no  differ- 
ences, then  there  is  no  room  for  rent. 
Now  imagine  that,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  the  owner  of  the  mine 
should  let  it  to  a  company  ;  undoubt- 
edly he  will  not  suffer  political  econ- 
omy to  prevent  him  from  asking  a 
rent.  This  he  will  ask,  and  this  ho 
will  have ;  or  else,  what  motive  has 
he  for  suffering  an  alien  company  to 
profit  by  his  own  property,  that  brings 
himself  no  profit  at  all  ?  What  is  to 
be  said  in  this  case?  Does  not  Ricardo 
appear  to  be  in  peril?  There  are 
two  things  to  be  said ;  and  one  is  a 
defence  to  Ricardo,  the  other  is  rather 
against  him. 

The  first  thing  is./br  Ricardo,  and 
sufficiently  meets  the  general  logic  of 
all  snch  cases.  A  company,  working 
the  mine  under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, may  certainly  pay  a  considera- 
tion to  the  owner ;  and,  because  the 
country  is  young,  with  great  commer- 
cial advantages,  the  company  may 
pay  it  easily.  But  it  will  be  paid  out 
of  profits.  Profits,  in  so  early  a  stage 
of  industry,  may  range  at  sixty  per 
cent ;  and  from  this  large  per  ceiUage 
a  large  consideration  may  be  deduct- 
ed without  embarrassment,  and  it 
may  take  the  name  of  rent.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  in  Ireland 
rents  for  small  allotments  of  potato 
land  are  paid  largely  out  of  tuaget. 
The  little  farmer  throws  a  weight  of 
labour  upou  the  land — (in  certain  fcca- 
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sons,  that  of  a  numerous  family ;)  and 
the  rent,  which  is  any  thing  but  a  rent 
grounded  on  the  differential  qualities 
of  soil,  which  often  is  a  high  monopo- 
ly rent,  can  be  paid  even  by  so  poor  a 
tenant,  because  it  is  charged  upon 
two  funds— upon  the  fund  properly  dis- 
posable for  rent  out  of  the  difieren- 
tlal  produce  due  to  that  quality  of  soil, 
and  secondly  upon  the  fund  really  dis- 
posable for  labour;  profits  remaining 
as  the  fund  disposable  for  the  la- 
l)ourer*s  own.  maintenance.  This  is 
the  answer  which  jtutijiet  Ricardo. 
Rent,  under  a  verbal  trick,  has  been 
paid ;  but  by  a  sacrifice  from  the  cus- 
tomary rate  of  profits.  It  is  no  refu- 
tation of  a  man  denying  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  commercial  speculation,  that 
ultimately  you  pay  the  debts  of  the 
concern  out  of  your  private  fortune. 
The  debts  have  been  paid  out  of  an 
alien  fund :  but  what  the  economist 
denied  was,  the  power  of  the  specula- 
tion to  pay  the  debts  out  of  its  own 
proper  and  responsible  fund. 

The  other  thingis  against  Ricardo : 
and  we  are  sorry  that  he  should  not 
have  looked  it  in  the  face ;  or  more 
truly,  that  he  should  have  overlooked 
it  altogether  as  a  mere  possibility.  A 
case  may  easily  be  realized  in  a  small 
colony,  that  all  the  estates  had  been 
gradually  brought  to  the  same  level  of 
producing  powers :  more  skill  applied 
to  one,  better  roads  to  a  second,  and 
a  better  situation  as  regards  a  great 
town  or  a  shipping  port  in  favour  of  a 
third,  may  have  neutralized  for  this  or 
that  the  original  advantage  of  superior 
fertility.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  a  district  wholly  cut  off  from 
the  modifying  action  of  other  districts, 
that  is,  where  the  corn  does  not  enter  a 
market  previously  infiuenced,  suppose 
the  estates  all  farmed  out  to  men  not 
the  owners :  in  that  case,  a  rent  will  be 
asked,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  ob- 
tained. Why  not?  It  will  not  be 
rent  in  the  modern  technical  sense ; 
because  it  is  not  derived  from  the  dif- 
ferential scale  of  qualities.  That 
scale  has  been  extinguished  by  the 
terms  of  the  case.  But  what  then  ? 
Call  it  a  tax :  and  in  that  form  it  will 
be  paid  as  readily  as  another.  There 
will  certainly  be  no  scale  in  the  tax, 
no  graduated  ascent,  such  as  takes 
place  in  rent  proper ;  how  can  there, 
when  the  graduated  scale  of  costs  in 
coming  to  market  has  been  destroyed  ? 
The  rent  tax  will  be  alike  on  all ;  and 
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it  will  be  paid  by  the  consamcr :  like 
any  other  indirect  tax,  such  as  Eng- 
lish land-tax^  poor-rate*  road-rate,  it 
will  be  hidden  and  invoWed  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity  :  few  people 
will  know  any  thing  about  it ;  but  it 
will  be  paid  for  all  that,  and  will  ope- 
rate to  its  full  extent  upon  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Why  should  Ricardo  have  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  a  case  like  this  ? 
There  is  no  danger  to  himself  from 
facing  the  fact:  the  danger  is  from 
evading  it.  The  consequences  of 
rent  in  his  sense  will  not  take  place ; 
but  neither  ought  they  to  do  so. 
There  will  certainly  be  no  gradua- 
tions of  rent  corresponding  to  the 
increments  of  fertility  in  the  soils — 
for*  by  the  case  itself*  there  are  no 
such  increments.  But  the  considera- 
tions which  will  justify  Ricardo* 
are — 

1.  That,  given  such  increments, 
rent  will  always  take  place  in  his 
sense ;  viz.  on  a  scale  corresponding 
to  those  differences  of  soil :  and,  if  not 
given,  then  the  case  is  not  that  which 
he  is  discussing. 

2.  That*  given  a  true  or  differen- 
tial rent,  it  will  always  follow  the 
laws  exposed  by  Ricardo.  For  in- 
stance* the  whole  effects  upon  wages* 
upon  profits*  upon  the  divergencies 
of  com  rent  and  money  rent,  will 
follow  in  the  order  assigned  by  him. 

So  far*  in  short*  from  being  a  weak 
place  in  Ricardo's  theory  —  that 
pseudo-rent  might  take  place  nnder 
circumstances  opposite  to  those  pos- 
tulated by  rent  in  his  sense ;  on  the 
contrary*  it  is  a  collateral  voucher  for 
him,  that*  so  soon  as  it  does  take 
place*  all  the  consequences  are  differ- 
ent from  those  which  he  has  ascribed 
to  rent  proper  and  technical.  Whilst 
to  those  persons  who  fancy  a  reply 
by  muttering  something  about  yerbal 
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disputes,  we  observe  that  there  is  a 
verbalism  concerned,  viz.  their  own : 
for  they  would  wish  to  upset  Ric&rdo 
by  a  term  which*  being  only  verbally 
the  same  as  his*  but  not  answering  to 
his  definition,  ought  not  to  square 
with  his  laws.  But  in  Ricardo  there 
can  be  nothing  verbal  i  he  aflirms  the 
real  and  not  verbal  importance  of 
holding  the  word  **  rent  *'  to  a  speeial 
definition  laid  down — viz.  that  it  shall 
be  the  index  or  exponent  to  a  set  of 
differences  mounting  seriatim  npon 
soils ;  and  the  proof  that  be  is  right 
lies  in  this — that,  when  his  definition 
is  upheld  in  rigour,  all  his  effects  fol- 
low; when  it  is  relaxed*  no  such  effects 
follow. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  demanded — If  in 
this  Australian  case,  where  pseudo- 
rent  is  charged  upon  non-differential 
lands*  the  charge  settled  upon  prices ; 
why  might  it  not  do  so  in  the  pre- 
vious case  of  mines*  where,  howerer* 
we  have  supposed  it  to  settle  npon 
profits? 

We  answer — that*  under  the  same 
circumstances,  it  certainly  would  do 
so.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  mines*  we 
presumed  (from  the  juvenile  condition 
of  the  country)  that  all  would  not  be 
In  full  requisition.  A  large  general 
demand  might  ensure  a  respectable 
share  to  each  mine  in  particular  ;  but 
this  might  still  be  so  far  liable  to  ac- 
tive rivalship — that*  where  none  was 
strictly  indispensable,  the  compedtion 
might  avail  to  ^x  the  charge  npon 
profits.  On  the  other  hand*  in  the 
case  of  the  Australian  wheat,  we  have 
supposed  the  colony  as  much  depen- 
dent upon  the  corn  farms  as  the  com 
farms  upon  the  colony.  AU  the  com 
is  in  requisition.  But,  accordingly, 
as  that  is  or  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
situation  it  is,  that  false  rent  might 
settle  upon  price  in  the  one  case,  npon 
profits  in  the  other. 


Profits  an0  Wages.— -Chaps.  V.  and  V*. 


Profits  are  simply  the  leavings  of 
wages.  That  one  remark  makes  it 
needless  to  say  one  word  upon  them : 
they  are  concluded  by  the  wages. 
Whatever  wages  may  leave*  that  goes 
to  profits.  And  the  sole  question  is* 
therefore*  as  to  the  law  which  governs 
wages.  It  cannot  be  said  that  wages 
are  at  all  governed  by  rent :  on  the 
contrary*  rent  depends  upon  them. 


And  in  the  earliest  stage,  oflten  there 
is  but  one  fund  arising  on  the  culture 
of  land*  which  a  man  may  call  at  his 
own  pleasure  profits  or  wages*  but 
not  rent ;  for  that  must  ever  depend 
upon  differential  qualities.  After- 
wards, when  society  has  advanced,  the 
following  is  the  invariable  law  of 
wages;  and  as  this  fund  determines 
the  other  two*  it  is  most  important  to 
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understand  it.  We  abstract  it  there- 
fore purposely  from  all  details  and 
modifications,  small  or  great. 

On  the  very   first  occasion  irhen 
agriculture,  in  obedience  to  a  growing 
population,  descends  on  a  worse  soil, 
more  labour   is  required  ;    more  in 
quantity :  else  how  is  it  worse  ?    This 
being  so,  and  the  great  law  of  value 
being — ^that  as  the  quantity  of  labour 
{not  the  wages  or  price,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  labour)  increases,  just  so  does 
the  value  of  the  product  increase ;  it 
follows  from  this  descent  upon  a  worse 
wc^^f  that  the  price  of  corn  will  in- 
crease.    That   is    the  first  of   two 
changes.    There  is  another  to  follow. 
And  here  it  is,  at  this  point,  that  we  cry 
_"  Steady,  men !  keep  a  good  look- 
out 1  *'  For,  according  to  the  common 
idle  notions  afloat,  all  things  change* 
prices,  wages,  profits — agreeably  to 
any  powerful  man*s  pleasure.     The 
price,  then,  of  corn  has  altered,  and  the 
reason  has  been  shown  ;  but  as  yet  no 
change  has  followed  to  the  receiver  of 
wages.     The  payer  of  wages,  mean 
time,  has  already  experienced  a  change. 
He,  on  account  of  the  inferior  soil, 
(inferior  as  exacting  more  labour  for 
an  equal  product,  or  with  equal  labour 
giving  a  less  product,)  has  been  sum- 
moned to  pay  an  additional  labourer. 
But  for  this  added  cost  he  has  been 
reimbursed  in  the  price  of  corn .     The 
price  has  risen ;  and,  as  already  we 
liaTe  observed,  the  price  was  enabled 
to  rise,    simply    because   the    quan- 
tUtf  of  producing  labour  has  altered. 
Had  it  been  any  thing  else,  as  wages 
for  instance,  that  had  altered,  vainly 
would  the  cultivator  have  clamoured 
for  reimbursement.     Now,  secondly, 
because  price  of  corn   has  altered, 
wages  must  alter ;  for  the  sole  cause 
(apart  from  the  slow  fluctuations  in 
the  labour  market)  which  fixes  the 
rate  of  wages  is  the  price  of  neces- 
saries.     The  increase   of  price   in 
wheat  will  affect,  perhaps,  one-half  of 
the  workmen's  wages;  it  may  affect 
them,  suppose,  to  the  extent  often  per 
cent.       Ten  per  cent  on  half  the 
wages  is  five  per  cent  on  the  whole. 
But  this  increase  of  five  per  cent  will 
alight  not  only  on  the  wages  of  the 
one  new  labourer,  but  of  all  the  old 
ones.     Say  that  these  were  five ;  then 
upon  six  men*s  wages  occurs  a  rise  of 
five  per  cent,  or  one-twentieth.     For 
this  there  will  be  no  reimbursement. 
It  ii»  quite  impossible.     On  what  does 
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it  fall  P  On  profits  without  resource. 
And  here  is  the  toti^  law  of  wages  and 
of  profits. 

Profits  always  remain  at  that  rate 
which  the  deduction  on  account  of 
wages  allows ;  and  wages  always 
advance  in  that  way  and  on  that  cause 
stated.  First,  there  must  always  be 
a  call  for  more  labour,  for  labour  more 
in  quantity.  This  will  always,  in  the 
«eco7i</ place,  produce  a  corresponding 
rise  of  price  in  the  product ;  tLudthirdfy, 
always  that  rise  of  price  will  communi- 
cate itself  to  wages :  not  as  though  all 
rise  in  prices  would  affect  wages,  rarely 
will  it  do  so ;  but  always  when  it  occurs 
on  a  necessary  of  life.  Fourthly,  this  rise 
will  not  (for  it  cannot)  reimburse  itself 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  in  profits. 
And  this  is  the  cycle  pursued.  And 
hence  the  necessity  (as  explained  in 
the  chapter  on  Accumulation)  that  an 
eternal  series  of  changes  in  population, 
and  consequently  in  quality  of  soils ; 
consequently  in  quantity  of  labour ; 
consequently  in  price  of  raw  products; 
consequently  in  wages ;  consequently 
in  profits,  must  run  their  round.  This 
Irenes,  these  changes,  may  be  conti- 
nually retarded  by  human  improve- 
ments, (as  explained  in  the  above 
chapter  on  accumulation ;)  bnt  this  is 
the  tendency. 

Finally,  as  a  last  evasion,  you  fancy 
that  the  cultivator  or  capitalist  might 
surely  raise  his  produce  to  meet  the 
rise  in  wages.  Answer — The  rise  of 
wages  has  been  universal.  It  com* 
menced  on  the  land  indeed,  because 
there  it  was  that  the  initial  change 
occurred.  Bnt  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  situation  of  the  landed 
labourer.  He  was  no  more  affected, 
and  no  less,  than  all  other  labourers. 
His  wages  rose,  because  one  of  his 
chief  necessaries  rose.  But  for  the 
same  reason  all  wages  alike  will  rise. 
Consequently  all  profits  will  fall.  For, 
if  one  employer  of  labour  could  in- 
demnify himself,  then,  as  the  motive 
and  the  power  is  alike  to  others,  it  is 
certain  that  all  would  do  so.  In  this 
case,  as  the  rise  on  wages  has  been 
supposed  10  per  cent  on  the  half  con- 
sumption of  the  labourer,  ergo  5  per 
cent  on  the  whole  wages,  it  follows 
that  all  manufacturers  will,  by  your 
supposition,  charge  L.105  for  what 
formerly  cost  L.IOO.  But  in  that 
event,  the  whole  attempt  is  evaded-* 
L .  1 05  being  universal  ly  worth  no  more 
in  power  of  purchasing  than  L.IOO 
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before  the  change  ;    effectually*  the  tliis  question — How  could  profits  etxr 

whole  diminution  of  profits  has  taken  falU  if  the  fall  could  be  evaded  by 

place  without  the  slightest  abatement,  raising  prices  in  compensation  ? 
Ipdeedj  it  is  enough  to  ask  yourself 


Chap.  VI.  (but  really  C|iap.  VII.)— On  Forbign  Tbade, 


There  are  two  sentences  in  this 
chapter  which  have  caused  a  needless 
but  excessive  trouble  to  students.  One 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  para- 
graph on  p.  165,  and  is  totally  unin- 
telligible from  some  press  error.  The 
alternative  case>  '*  or  by  the  person 
who  sold  him  his  bill,"  as  it  makes 
the  Portuguese  seller  and  the  Portu- 
guese purchaser  of  the  same  bill  on 
England  to  \^  the  same  person,  mtui 
be  nonsense.  And  fortunately  it  is 
of  no  consequence;  as  the  whole  of 
the  chapter,  except  in  its  very  first 
movement,  is  occupied  with  common- 

E laces.  In  particular,  from  p.  162, 
ut  still  more  prominently  from  p. 
170  to  p.  185,  (which  is  the  last,} 
Ricardo  will  be  found  engaged  wiih 
the  subject  of  money.  And  the  rea- 
sons for  dismissing  that  part  of  Ri- 
cardo's  speculations,  together  with 
all  that  ho  has  written  upon  currency 
and  banks,  are  these  :-*lst,  That 
doctrines  of  any  kind  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  general  science  ;  2dly,  That 
Ricardo' s  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
not  always  novel ;  Sdly,  That,  where 
they  are  so,  undoubtedly  they  are  of- 
ten false ;  4thly,  That  even  now, 
twenty -five  years  later,  after  some 
further  light  obtained  by  Parliament- 
ary committees,  the  subject  is  unde- 
niably in  arrear :  it  is  not  fully  deve- 
loped :  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
tho  opinions  prevailing  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  men,  (for  proof  of 
which  see  the  able  commercial  articles 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary examinations  of  the  leading 
bankers,  &c.,)  demonstrates  that  such 
is  the  fact. 

With  respect  to  the  other  mysteri« 
ous  sentence,  it  is  the  very  first  in  the 
chapter.  These  are  the  words—-**  No 
extension  of  foreign  trade  will  imme- 
diately increase  the  amount  of  value 
in  a  country,  although  it  will  very 
powerfully  contribute  to  increase  the 
mass  of  commodities,  and  therefore 
the  sum  of  enjoyments."  We  have 
known  a  man  become  all  but  coma- 
tose on  this  passage;  apoplexy  was 


looked  for.     But  why?   Simply  be- 
cause he  surrendered  himself  to  his 
old  absurd  sense  of  the  word  tndue, 
in  total  oblivion  of  the  sense  employ- 
ed by  the  writer  before  him.     Look, 
aitendez  I  A  distant  market  has  open- 
ed ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  purchasing, 
perhaps,  the  total  produce,  (say  that 
the  market  were  the  little  islaiid  of 
Tongataboo,)  you  send  a  ship  with  a 
known  cargo.     This  cargo  has  been 
the  product  of  so  many  days'  labour, 
paid  for  at  a  known  rate.     Suppose 
the  cargo  to  have  cost  X5000;  and 
suppose  the  whole  to  have  been  sold 
for  as  much  Tonga  produce  as  could 
be  obtdned  under  the  circumstances. 
That  return  cargo,  that  Tonga  carg-o, 
is  worth  £5000.    And  it  matters  not 
one  straw,  as  indicating  vahte^  how 
much  numerically,  or  by  weight,  this 
return  cargo  may  amount  to.     That 
will  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  en- 
joyments   of    English  people;    two 
thousand,  three  thousand,  ten  thou- 
sand,  may  happen  to  be  tho  varying 
numbers  of  those  who  will  taste  of 
these  Tonga  luxuries.  But  that  makc^ 
no  difference  at  all  as  to  the  value. 
The  valu^  of  every  thing,  neglecting 
its  affirmative  worth — its  esteem— .is 
tho  amount  of  resistance  to  its  being 
obtained,  viz.  its  cost.     The  Englioh 
cargo,  being  worth  £5000  (as  having- 
cost  that  sum)  pr^etermines,  settles 
hpriorif  what  shall  be  the  value  of  the 
return  cargo,  before  it  is  ever  known 
of  what  it  will  consist.     Let  the  cap- 
isXvL  get  10,000  given  articles  in  re- 
turn, they  are  worth  £5000.  Let  him 
get  50,000  in  return,  they  are  btill 
worth  £5000.     Let  him  buy  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  Island  with  his  English 
cargo,  and  haul  it  after  him  by  a  tow- 
ing-rope, together  with  all  the  clean 
and  unclean  cattle  upon  ity  still  the 
whole  **  lot"  will  bear  the  value  only 
of  £5000.     Riches,  indeed,  wealth, 
affirmative  value,  will  vary  exceed- 
ingly  under  these  several  hypothesis, 
but  not  value — not  exchangeable  value 
•—not  resistance  value — not  value  as 
it  is  used  all  day  long  by  rational  men. 
And  this  last  sentence,  by  tho  way, 
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cootains  tbc  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  Ricardo*s  eighteenth  chapter^  en- 
titled  *'  On  Value  and  Riches:' 
This  distinction  has  been  thought  to 
argue  a  dialectic  incapacity  in  Ricar- 
doy  as  though  he  had  contradistin- 
guished two  ideas  incapable  alike  of 
confusion^  or  of  serious  antithesis;  or, 
as  though  he  had  placed  in  opposition 
the  ideas  of  gratitude  and  attention;  or, 
according  to  Ot way's  miserable  at* 
tempt  at  counterfeiting  mania,  lutes 
and  lobsters.  But  Ricardo  knew  what 
he  was  about.  The  terms  which  he 
distinguishes,  are  confounded  eternal- 
ly. And  in  this  very  instance  they 
were  confounded  by  the  students 
who  suffered  so  much  misery  on 
occasion  of  the  sentence  quoted. 
They  had  fluctuating  before  their 
minds  a  return  infinitely  variable, 
(considered  as  wealth,  as  enjoyment ;) 
and  being  dazzled,  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  return  (in  yalue) 
should  be  absolutely  invariable.  But 
it  is  so :  and,  in  denying  it,  a  man 
only  betrays  the  unmeaning  nature  of 
all  that  he  has  ever  been  accustomed 
to  hold  and  to  defend,  as  principles  of 
value.  He  swears  to  a  rule :  he  thinks 
he  will  always  adhere  to  it :  and  he 
only  resigns  it  at  the  first  summons  of 
a  sound. 

This  case  of  Ricardo*s  is  good  to 
any  extent.  All  foreign  returns  in 
one  year  are  purchased  by  a  given 
export.  Whatever  that  may  be,  it 
determines  from  the  first  what  shall 
be  the  vabie  of  the  foreign  articles. 
The  total  import,  little  or  much,  must 
bear  the  value  indicated  by  the  total 
export.  The  quantity  of  returns  may 
vary  enormously,  but  not  the  value. 

Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is  good  for 
extending  the  gtuintity  of  our  enjoy- 
ments, as  where  we  can  produce  the 
same  commodity,  but  in  a  far  lower 
ratio  to  the  labour  employed;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  good  for  extending  the 
variety  of  our  enjoyments,  as  when  no 
labour  whatsoever  would  produce  the 
same  in  our  climate.     Rice  may  illus- 


trate the  latter  case :  wines  or  timber 
the  first.  But  also,  according  to  the 
explanation  here  made,  Ricardo  is 
perfectly  right  in  saying  that,  as  con- 
cerns absolute  value,  we  never  can 
have  any  increase  from  foreign  com- 
merce. 

But  virtually,  but  indirectly,  we 
can:  and  here  steps  in  the  famous 
enigma  equally  insoluble  to  Cicero 
and  to  the  French  economists — how 
it  was  that  any  seller,  man  or  nation, 
should  gain  any  thing,  unless  by  pro** 
digious  lying — "  iVir«  admodum  men- 
tiatur.*'  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  this  enigma  has  not  equally 
existed  for  modern  minds.  Spence, 
F.R.S.,  made  precisely  that  blunder : 
so  did  the  Economistes ;  so  do  most 
writers.  Many  indeed  disown  the 
conclusion ;  but  they  cannot  show  the 
vice  in  the  premises.  Here  is  the 
case :  we  send  cloth  to  Portugal,  and 
receive  port- wine.  The  cloth  has 
cost,  suppose,  sixty  days'  labour. 
That  is  its  value.  Well :  what  shall 
the  port- wine  have  cost  ?  If  it  has  cost 
much  more,  we  English  (says  Cicero, 
and  truly)  shall  have  been  lying.  If  it 
costs  less,  what  shall  we  have  gained? 
It  costs  suppose  sixty  days :  the  wine 
as  much  as  the  cloth.  Then,  what 
shall  we  have  gained  ?  Why,  nothing 
at  all,  says  the  universal  mind.  No, 
no!  That  sixty  days  of  Portugal  is 
worth  to  us  100.  That  sixty  days  of 
England  is  worth  to  Portugal  100 
days.  Each  country  has  exchanged 
sixty  for  sixty  :  yet  each  has  received 
100.  Virtually^  the  cost  to  England 
of  the  wine  is  that  which  it  woiUd  have 
cost  in  England.  Virtually ,  the  cost 
to  Portugal  of  the  vicarious  cloth  is 
that  which  it  would  have  cost  in  Por. 
tugal.  Each  has  obtained  a  bare  equi- 
valent, sixty  days  for  sixty:  and  yet 
the  astonishing  result,  so  inconceiv- 
able to  Cicero,  is  accomplished — that 
each  has  secured  a  profit  of  fort  ,  or 
sixty-six  per  cent.*  Each  in  fact  has 
given  sixty  days  and  received  100. 

This   illustration   we  have  added 


*  A  man  will  object.  Bat  may  not  the  importer  fix  his  own  prices  upon  monopo- 
lized articles :  and,  in  that  case,  will  he  not  have  a  far  greater  value,  according  as  the 
number  of  such  articles  increases  ?  Ansioer — That  is  not  the  case  supposed,  nor  a  case 
which  it  can  answer  any  purpose  to  discuss.  A  lieutenant  in  Affghanistan  buys  a  gold 
watch  (stolen  by  Akhbar  Khan  from  Sir  W.  Macnaghten)  of  a  camp  follower,  for 
22  rupees,  and  sells  it  for  600,  t.  ^.,  for  L.60.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  law  of 
value  as  governed  by  the  luw  of  regular  commerce  ?  On  a  virgin  soil  the  wealth  in 
com,  the  abundance,  will  be  enormous :  the  value  will  be  next  to  nothing. 
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e  noitropeculia.  The  rest  of  the  chaptery 
except  the  twenty-three  pages  on  the 
irrelevant  topic  of  money,  is  occupied 
with  showing  that  profits  do  not  decline 
in  consequence  of  competition.  This  is 
an  old  and  crazy  idea.  It  is  certain, 
and  now  we  often  see  the  case  realized, 
that  the  activity  of  competition,  which 
for  thirty  years  has  -somewhat  over^ 
stocked  the  liberal  professions,  will 
sooner  or  later  begin  to  work  fiercely. 
Can  a  baker,  or  a  druggist,  in  any  pos- 
sible way  intercalate  his  own  establish- 


ment edgeways  into  a  decent  neigh- 
bourhood ?  he  does  so.  He  must  often 
.content  himself,  and  so  most  his 
brethren*  with  an  insufficient  partition 
of  the  public  business :  but  t/tal  is  any 
thing  rather  than  a  reason  for  accept- 
iug  lower  profits.  To  cut  away  from 
him  at  both  ends,  would  be  monstrous. 
However,  in  such  cases  individual 
choice  goes  for  nothing.  Ands  if  it 
did,  the  lowering  of  profits  is  not  the 
way  to  lower  prices. 


Chap.  XIX.  (But,  according  to  its  fme  place  in  the  series.  Chap.  XXL>« 
Effects  op  Accgmulation  on  PaopiTS  and  Interest. 


This  chapter  occupies  eighteen  pagesj 
e^Ltending  from  p.  898  to  p.  416 ;  and 
it  treats  a  question  which  has  often  em- 
barrassed the  speculator.  The  ques- 
tion is  this — Does  the  accumulation  of 
capital  tend  ultimately  to  defeat  itself? 
The  first  appearances  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  it  did :  but  in  fact  this 
consummation,  though  meoacing  us 
eternally,  may  eternally  be  repelled. 
In  all  old  countries,  moving  for  cen- 
turies under  a  high  civilization,  we 
observe  the  same  general  tendencies — 
vast  profits  in  the  early  stages  of  trade 
or  manufacturing  industry,  and  con- 
sequently large  interest ;  from  which 
follows  an  inordinate  stimulation  to 
all  the  casual  possessors  of  small 
fundsi  who  might  otherwise  have  dis- 
sipated such  funds  in  aid  of  their  cur- 
rent expenditure,  for  throwing  them 
back  into  the  new  channels  of  repro- 
ductions. Very  early,  perhaps,  this 
growth  of  capital  and  population  at 
home  would  be  liable  to  sudden 
checks  ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  reach 
the  point  where  they  fall  into  com- 
bination with  a  growing  demand  from 
abroad.  And  in  countries  hiding  as 
it  were,  in  vast  mineral  cellars,  inex- 
haustible magazines  of  coal  and  metals, 
capable  of  giving  effect  to  correspond- 
ing resources  above  ground,  provided 
also  these  advantages  repose  upon  just 
laws,  and  a  national  character  of  Teu- 
tonic energy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  expansions  will  go  on  by  a  ratio 
for  some  time  accelerated:  not  only 
the  positive  accumulations  will  be 
greater,  but  the  rttte  of  advance  will 
be  greater.  Were  there  any  official 
means  of  measuring  the  scale  of  profits 
by  the  scale  of  interest  current  at  dif- 
ferent  epochs,  we    doubt   not   that 


English  commerce,  through  some  cen- 
turies after  its  first  feeble  moveoients, 
would  appear  to  have  yielded  pro- 
fits continually  ascending.  At  length, 
however,  in  all  cases  a  maxtasacm  is 
reached ;  not  a  mazifmtm  as  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  national  pro- 
fits, but  a  maximum  as  to  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  profits  to  the  ca- 
pital employed.  The  nation  may 
subsequently  advance  from  I  million 
of  profits  to  2,  5,  10,  20,  30 ;  but  the 
rate  of  profits  will  have  declined  from 
80  per  cent  to  70,  to  60,  and  so  on 
through  all  gradations  to  18  or  15. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  na- 
tions hitherto ;  and>  upon  reverting 
to  the  laws  which  govern  profits,  must 
be  so  by  an  a  priori  necessity,  aoieas 
in  the  case  of  some  great  discovery 
operating  upon  human  food.  The 
tendencies  of  the  principle  which  go- 
verns  profit  are  undeniably  in  this  di- 
rection—undeniably downwards.  Bat 
the  degree  in  which  the  tendencies 
may  be  allowed  to  operate,  seems  open 
to  indefinite  modification;  and  for  a 
century  we  are  satisfied  that  the  maxi- 
mum, if  not  quite  stationary,  may  os- 
cillate to  and  fro.  Look  at  Holland, 
that  case  so  often  alleged  in  the  way 
of  warning  to  ourselves;  it  is  said 
that  already,  in  the  seventeenth  oai- 
tury,  full  180  years  since,  profits  had 
descended  in  that  country  to  7  or  6 
per  cent ;  interest  to  2j  per  cent.  The 
precise  facts  of  the  case  are  not  im- 
portant, because  neither  the  regress  of 
profits,  nor  the  rapidity  of  thb  rcgressy 
has  ever  been  denied.  On  the  other 
handy  look  to  England :  it  may  be 
said  that  her  career  was  of  later  birth 
than  that  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
general,  and  therefore  that,  in  com- 
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pensadon,  this  career  should  stretch 
further  into  modem  times.    But  we 
speak  of  the  rate  maintained  in  de« 
8cendiog»  not  of  the  absolute  descent. 
Andy  in  this  view,   we  very  much 
doubt  whether*  between  1715  on  the 
one  Iiand — which  may  be  taken  for 
the  terminal  year  of  the  system  con- 
necting Louis  XIV.,   Queen   Anne* 
the  English  Revolution,  &c. — and  on 
the  other  hand,  1815,  the  terminal 
year  for  Napoleon's  system,  any  fixed 
declension  of  profits  can  be  traced 
amongst  ourselves.  Oscillations  there 
may  have  been,  but  such  as  to  leave 
the    prevailing    tendency    doubtful. 
Subsequently  to  Waterloo,  it  is  true 
that  British  commerce,  though  vastly 
expanding  on  the  positive  scale,  has 
been  perhaps  slowly  descending  in 
the  proportion  of  its  returns.    Profits, 
by  repute,  have  been  declining,  an 
opinion  mean  time  which  elsewhere 
we  shall  show  reason  for  doubting. 
But,  supposing  it  true,  the  causes  of 
this  declension  have  been  aided  power- 
fully from  without — as,  1st,  by  a  sud- 
den start  forward  in  t^e  manufactu- 
ring industry  of  Western   Europe ; 
2d,  by  large  measures  of  most  equi- 
vocal policy,  in  our  own  as  well  as 
foreign  exchequers ;  and  3d,  by  vast 
commercial  agitations  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

Mr  Ricardo  himself  notices,  in  this 
very  chapter,  the  case  of  Holland. 
And  it  must  be  held  to  argue  either 
some  want  of  ingenuousness  on  his 
part,  or  a  strange  forgetfulnoss,  that 
he  accounts  for  the  case  in  a  way 
which  concerns  other  nations  besides 
the  Dutch,  and  which  disturbs  a  doc- 
trine of  his  owUtf  After  stating  Adam 
Smith's  opinion  of  the  decline  in  Dutch 
profits,  with  its  proximate  causes  in  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  gene- 
ral overcharge  pressing  upon  ^*  every 
employment,*'  Ricardo  states  the  result 
in  these  words  of  Smith,  about  1775, 
that  **  the  government  there  borrow  at 
2  per  cent,  and  private  people  of  good 
credit  at  3  per  cent"  And  this  re- 
sult he  admits.  But,  considered  as  a 
general  moral  belonging  to  Political 
Economy,  he  depresses  the  value  of 
the  example  by  alleging,  in  fact,  that 
it  was  anomalous.  **  It  should  be 
remembered,"  he  says,  <<  that  Holland 
was  obliged  to  import  almost  all  the  com 
tMch  ake  consumed ;  and,  by  imposing 
heavy  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  the 
labourer,  she  farther  raised  the  wages 


of  labour.  These  facts  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  low  rates  of  profits  and 
interest  in  Holland." 

True,  they  will  so :  or,  if  not  suffi- 
ciently, in  great  part.     But  let  us  un- 
derstand one  another.     By  **  raising 
the  wages  of  labour"  Ricardo  does  not 
mean — raising  them  as  against  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  or  so  as  to  benefit 
the  labourer  by  larger  corn  wages,  or 
even  larger  money    wages;   but  as 
against  the   consumer.     Food,  &c., 
having  been  severely  taxed,  it  became 
necessary,  towards  any  profit  at  all, 
to   fetch  back  these  taxes  pressing 
upon  every  application  of  labour  in 
the  price  of  all  its  products.     High 
wages  would  not    have    raised    the 
prices  of  Dutch  commodities.     That 
cause  would  not  have  operated  upon 
Dutch  prices,  but  upon  Dutch  profits : 
and  the  general  consumer,  whether 
Dutch  or  foreign,  would  not   have 
been  touched.      Nobody  knows  that 
so  well  as  Ricardo ;  and  consequently 
that  cannot  be  what  he  means  by 
raising  wages.    He   means   raising 
them  upon  the  purchaser.      A  tax 
cannot  be  thrown  off  by  the  labourer 
upon  capital,    or  by  the   capitalist 
upon  wages ;  it  must  alight  upon  the 
commodity  produced ;  and  must  reach 
every  individual  who  consumes  that 
commodity,  without  allowing  him  any 
evasion  or  deduction.     Even  the  ca- 
pitalist and  the  labourer,  at  consu- 
mers, must  pay  the  tax — though  not  in 
their  character  of  producers.     This  is 
what  Ricardo  means  as  to  wages.   But 
as  to  the  dependence  on  foreign  com, 
let  us  pause  for  one  moment  upon  so 
startling  a  confession  from  Ricardo. 

Here  we  have  him,  here  we  have 
the  great  master,  caught  in  flagrante 
delicto,  (hot  foot,  red  hand,  as  the  an- 
cient law  expresses  it) — absolutely 
charging  upon  this  ruinous  system  of 
importing  foreign  com,  all  the  com- 
mercial decline  of  Holland.  Upon 
this  foreign  dependency  for  grain,  it 
is  a  fact  that  Ricardo  peremptorily 
charges  the  Dutch  ruin.  '*  It  should 
be  remembered,"  he  says  in  a  depre- 
cating tone,  "  that  these  poor  Dutch- 
men imported  their  grain."  Well, 
we  do  remember  it :  and  what  then  ? 
Why  then,  he  says,  **  thai  excuses 
them  for  being  rained.'*  And  we 
British,  it  seems,  shall  not  be  rained, 
because  we  have  a  vast  area  of  land, 
and  the  Dutch  had  a  small  one. 
Well,  moat  excellent  David,  but  that 
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being:  interpreted  means — that,  whilst 
the  Dutch  decayed  under  a  certain 
constraint  to  which  their  poyerty  in 
land  and  not  their  will  consented,  wo 
British  (liberated  from  this  Dutch 
constraint  of  alien  dependency)  are 
liberated  from  tho  Dutch  conse- 
quences of  galloping  consuitiption.  We 
never  doubted  it.  But  thou,  David,  ring- 
leader of  the  wicked  anti-com-law  mu- 
tineers, how  is  it  (to  speak  in  Chaucer's 
nervous  language)  that  "  very  'filth 
and  shame"  did  not  check  thee  in  thus 
calling  for  aid  upon  that  honest  truth 
which  thy  whole  faction  had  so  deeply 
foresworn?  Elsewhere  Riqardo  tells 
us,  sneeringly,  by  all  means  to  follow 
our  own  devili  and  go  to  the  dogs  in 
our  own  enlightened  way,  since  we 
are  so  mulishly  resolved  to  defy  the 
temptations  of  foreign  grain,  and  in 
80  capital  an  interest  to  anchor  our  de- 
pendence upon  native  resources.  But 
here  we  catch  him,  consoling  us  under 
a  situation  tending  apparently  to  Dutch 
results,  **  because,"  in  effect  he  says, 
"  we  hold  a  birthright  that  will  evade 
such  results — an  original  privilege 
from  nature,  which  the  Dutch  did  no/." 
True;  no  comfort  can  be  sounder. 
But  a  privilege,  not  to  be  improved, 
might  as  well  not  exist;  a  natural 
advantage  which,  upon  Ricardo  lore, 
we  must  not  turn  to  account,  might  as 
well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  We  are,  on  Ricardo  doctrines, 
to  do  that  which  ruined  the  Dutch ; 
yet,  again,  in  this  place  we  are  told 
not  to  do  it.  Howerer,  we  do  not  wish 
to  insult  over  the  lapses  of  a  truly 
able  man ;  and  if  we  did,  the  reader 
will  find,  before  either  of  us  is  many 
minutes  older,  that  we  shall  again 
have  to  take  Mr  David  into  custody 
upon  a  second  offence  of  the  same 
nature  in  a  more  aggravated  form. 

Meantime  it  is  our  wish  to  bring 
forward  a  new  suggestion  upon  this 
subject  of  accumulation,  which  Mr 
Ricardo  would  blankly  have  nega-* 
tived;  but  for  all  that  it  is  true  at 
times,  and  in  principle  it  is  always 
true.  The  reader  has  perhaps  heard 
of  Mr  Coleridge's  idea  upon  taxation 
—•that  it  is  like  the  earth's  moisture, 
raised  in  exhalations,  but  returned  in 
showers ;  so  that  the  momentary  loss 
is  made  good  before  it  is  missed. 
Now  Mr  C.  fancied,  that  on  the  same 
theory,  and  with  the  same  effect  of 
reimbursement,  government  took  from 
a  clothier  XI 00  in  taxes;  but  long 


before  the  clothier  had  finished  aa 
elegy  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
bank- note,  government  had,  perhapg, 
returned  it  to  him  in  an  order  for 
"  regimental  small  clothes.**  The  idea 
was  by  no  means  new,  as  Mr  C  ima- 
gined, but  very  ancient  and  venerable; 
and  (to  borrow  a  term  from  the  learn- 
ed) it  may  be  thus  '' squabasbed.** 
That  £100,  taken  from  the  clothier, 
was  his  own  without  a  rival;  but,  from 
the  £100  returned  to  him,  he  will 
have  to  pay  £80  upon  raw  material 
and  wages*  And  then  remains  the 
case  of  those  many  other  clothiers  who 
paid  the  same  annual  £100,  but  re- 
ceived back  no  share  at  all  in  the 
regimental  contract — not  even  the  sad 
dividend  of  one-fifth. 

Pretty  much  the  same  odour  of  ill 
fame  which  rests  upon  that  idea  of 
taxes  <<  fructifying"  in  the  exchequer 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pay  them, 
rests  also  upon  all  attempts  to  repre- 
sent national  debts  as  advantagea. 
Politically  they  may  be  such  bj  knit- 
ting together  a  vast  body  of  private 
interest  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  not  economicallj. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  every 
national  debt  represents  a  capital, 
or  a  potential  capital,  destroyed. 
Thence  it  has  been  uniformly  infer- 
red,  that  a  national  debt  is  essentially 
an  evil.  But  the  very  cause  "which 
makes  it  an  evil  at  all,  must  often  make 
it  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  compen- 
sation. Many  undeniable  evils,  wh«ch 
are  such  per  se,  assume  the  office  and 
effect  of  blessings  from  the  moment 
when  they  become  antagonist  forces 
to  opposite  evils.  And,  on  considera* 
tion,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  mere 
impossibility  of  refusing  the  two  pro- 
positions which  follow :  l9f.  That  the 
consumption  of  anation  most  be  main- 
tained in  some  sufficient  ratio  to  its  scale 
of  production ;  precisely  because  it 
was  not  in  Holland  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  did  accumulation  proceed  too 
rapidly ;  and  the  whole  watchwork 
of  prosperous  commerce  was  violently 
hurrying  to  run  down.  2<%,  That 
loans  and  taxes,  which  enable  the  state 
to  become  large  consumers,  and  na- 
tional debts,  which  produce  a  class  of 
non-producing  consumers,  are  inevit- 
ably useful  in  maintaining  this  balance, 
as  often  as  profits,  by  descending  ra- 
pidly, argue  that  accumulation  is  in  ex- 
cess. In  itself  a  public  loan,  and  by 
consequence  a  public  debt>  is  an  e'nl ; 
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it  argues  a  capital  destroyed — a  fand  labourer  must  be  paid  on  the  old  foot- 
wbich  migbt  bave  supported  produc-  iDg»  but  the  old  and  new  alike  must 
live  industry,  converted  to  a  fund  of  now  receive  an  addition  of  pay ;  or 
expenditure,  dissipated  in  a  few  months,  they  cannot  meet  the  new  price  of 
That  is  one  evil  in  a  growing  society. .  wheat.  The  former  increase  was 
A  second  is — that  in  the  following  thrown  off  upon  price.  This  latter 
year  commences  an  annual  burden  in  cannot.  It  must  be  paid  out  of  profits; 
the  shape  of  a  tax  for  meeting  the  there  is  no  other  fund  available.  Pro- 
interest  on  this  loan.  These  are  evils,  fits,  therefore,  will  decline.  And  this 
as  Ricardo  says,  and  so  many  beside  efifect  will  be  repeated  at  every  motion 
angrily  afSrm ;  but  they  are  evils  forward,  unless  in  so  far  as  worse 
quoad  hoc — TQog  rt,  as  Aristotle  would  qualities  of  soil  are  continually  neu- 
say — in  relation  to  a  given  state  of  tralized  by  improved  skill  or  science 
things.  They  are  not  evils  when  they  in  agriculture, 
act  as  sufflamina  upon  a  Dutch  direc-  Such  being  the  eternal  course  along 
tion  of  capital ;  when  they  form  a  which  nations  travel,  is  it  not  evident 
weighty  drag-chain  \rfbXL  the  ruinons  that  the  precipitation  of  this  course 
motion  downwards  of  Dutch  industry,  must  be  greatly  promoted  by  what- 
What  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  profits  ever  throws  the  balance  of  production 
lowering  until  the  very  motive  to  ac-  too  much  upon  mere  necessaries  ? 
cumulation  ceases  to  be  a  hope,  and  The  development  of  those  nentra- 
passes  into  a  fear  ?  It  is  simply  the  lizing  agencies  which  continually  re- 
limitation  of  land.  Continually,  the  tard,  sometimes  violently  hurl  back» 
national  culture,  spreading  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  raw  products — in- 
the  growing  population,  descends  evitably  is  prevented  and  intercepted 
upon  worse  soils.  Being  worse,  they  when  time  sufScient  is  not  allowed  for 
demand  more  labour  ;  demanding  the  expansion  of  science  and  of  other 
more  labour,  they  demand  more  wages,  national  advantages.  The  Dutch  were 
Thatf  you  say,  is  reimbursed  in  the  In  their  habits  the  most  sordid  of  na^ 
augmented  price  of  com.  True;  the  tions— the  British  by  many  degrees 
fresh  quantity  of  labour  is  so.  But  the  most  splendid.  In  Holland  of  the 
there  is  another  increase.  That  aug-  seventeenth  century,  there  was  no  splen- 
mented  price  of  corn,  which  you  your-  did  hospitality ;  no  splendid  scale  of 
self  allege  as  the  sole  resource  for  education  for  the  gentry,  if  such  you 
meeting  the  new  addition  of  labour,  can  call  the  richer  class ;  no  splendid 
will  render  it  necessary  to  augment  patronage  of  arts  ;*  no  personal  oma- 
wages.     Not  only  the  new  additional  ments  of  dress,  &c. ;  no  books ;  no 


*  At  this  particnlar  item  in  the  account,  it  is  probable  that  the  reader  wilt  turn  res- 
tire.  The  general  fact  of  a  *'  huggermugger  "  standard  existing  for  the  ordinary  life 
and  hospitality  prevalent  amongst  the  Dutch  gentry,  (the  lowest  descent,  in  short,  of 
what  is  understood  by  an  illiberal  '*  mugnfss,**)  is  too  notorious  to  invite  much  dispu- 
tation. In  reality,  the  low  scale  of  public  salaries  and  allowances  to  Dntch  naval  offi- 
cera,  Dutch  governors,  Dutch  ciril  administrators,  the  constant  local  obstacles  to  horses, 
equipages,  &c.,  in  so  water-logged  a  region,  (which  Cleavland,  Butler,  and  other  Eng- 
lish wits  from  1650  to  1680,  used  to  describe  as  a  counting-house  afloat — moored,  perhaps, 
by  strong  hawsers  to  a  side  of  Europe,  but  liable  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  high  tide  or 
a  atiflfbreexe;)  and,  finally,  the  base  felonious  diet  of  the  unenjoying  working  orders,  viz., 
salt  herrings  or  ling  combined  with  pimpernickel,  or  "  devil's  biscuit,''  i.  e>  bread  black 
as  sooS,  and  made  from  the  refuse  of  European  rye,  flour,  &c. ;— >these  features  of  Dutch 
life  are  too  scandalously  familiar  to  allow  of  much  cavilling  as  to  Dutch  habits  in  general. 
Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  offered  no  tolerable  abode  to  the  polished  visiters  of  Holland 

the  corp$  diplomatique,  for  instance.  These  formed  a  society  apart  for  themselves  at 

the  Hague.  And  even  the  sui>reme  magistrate  in  the  Dutch  republic,  the  Stadtholder, 
had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  tone  of  Dutch  society.  Between  his  highness  and 
the  wealthiest  burgomasters  there  lay  a  chasm  of  impassable  separation.  A  Prince  of 
Orange  even,  when  popular,  might  be  a  little  vulgarised  by  his  commercial  dependants ; 
(hey  might  act  npon  Mm;  rarely  and  superficially  could  he  refine  thenu  Still,  as  re- 
gards one  at  least  of  the  fine  arts,  the  reader  sturdily  replies,  that  facts  are  facts ;  and 
brings  up  to  remembrance  a  crowd  of  such  names  as  Wouvermans,  Teniers,  Ostade, 
Cuyp,  Mierls,  Vandevelde,  Hobbima,  Backhuysen,  and  so  forth.     These  artists,  he 
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readings;  no  theatres;  no  splendid 
household  retinues;  no  locomotion, 
except  for  filthy  purposes  upon  filthy 
ditches.  Where  could  any  vent  be 
found  for  luxuries  at  home?  Few, 
therefore,  were  produced.  Coarse 
food,  and  coarse  clothing^,  and  coarse 
implements,  boats  and  nets,  vats  and 
barrels,  pots  and  pans,  were  the  main 
productions  of  the  national  industry. 
What  could  you  expect  in  a  condition 
of  society  where  an  ambassador,  the 
most  aceomplished  gentleman  of  his 
times,  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  chief 
burgomaster,  found  himself  obliged 
(as  he  has  himself  recorded)  to  ride 
up-stairs  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of 
a  Dutch  female  servant  into  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Frow ;  and  all  for  no 
reason  whatever,  but  the  base  one 
that  the  ambassador*s  boots  might 
have  soiled  the  wax  •polished  stairs. 
The  same  composition  of  society, 
consuming  little  beyond  the  requi- 
sitions of  physical  necessity,  might 
be  found  in  the  northern  states  of 
America  seventy  years  ago— [Con- 
sult Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan.]  'But  in 
that  instance  the  natural  effects  did 
not  follow :  accumulation  did  not  pro- 
ceed  in  any  self-confounding  ratio: 
the  eternal  fund  of  fresh  land  close  at 
their  doors  forbade  it.  Holland,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  perishing  from 
mere  want  of  a  healthy  consumption 
corresponding  to  the  production.  And, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  carrying  trade, 
the  Dutch  nationality  would  have  ex- 
pired in  the  seventeenth  century  like 
a  farthing  mshU^t. 
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'  Doubtless,  it  will  be  said — that 
always  the  base  of  consumption  must 
correspond  to  that  of  production :  for 
else  what  motive  to  production  ?  True, 
but  the  difference  lies  here :  all  luxu- 
ries, if  you  except  such  rarities  k 
jewels,  arise  by  manufacturing  indua- 
try;  and  the  products  of  that  are 
always  growing  cheaper — ^becau$e  al- 
ways ascending  from  good  machine^ 
to  better.  But  necessaries^  food  and 
clothing  of  coarse  qualities^  are  always 
growing  dearer  for  the  inverse  rea- 
son ;  and  this  tendency  can  only  he 
retarded  by  throwing  much  of  the 
production  upon  luxuries*  which  ag^in 
acts  in  a  seopndary  way  by  allowing 
time  for  the  expansion  of  skill,  ^c, 
towards  the  continual  beating  back  of 
the  ever  mounting  costs  on  com,  cot- 
ton, flax,  leather,  wool,  or  universally 
on  raw  products.  Wherever  the«« 
compose  most  of  the  price,  as  alwap 
they  do  on  the  coarsest  neceasari^?, 
production  must  become  rapidly  more 
difficult—and  therefore  more  costly. 
And  this  result*  towards  which  every 
nation  traveb,  is  retarded  only  by  dif- 
fusing a  taste  for  luxurious  induIgeD- 
ces,  and  thus  extensively  breakin' 
into  ipore  just  proportions  the  two 
orders  of  production. 

It  follows  therefore,  that,  io  what- 
ever country  accumulation  ia  going 
on  too  rapidly,  (as  indicated  by  falling 
interest  upon  money,)  it  most  b« 
salutary  to  extend  the  base  of  con- 
sumption  in  the  enjoying  classes ;  and 
therefore  (so  fiu*  as  pos^ble)  to  make 
the  poor  an  enjoying  class.    Not  that 


thinks,  imply  in  their  compatriots  some  senBibility  to  that  tort  of  meri^,  and  of  nee^s- 
sity  some  patronage,  for  without  it  they  could  not  have  been  evoked.  Answer — /Y/*/f, 
This  whole  class  of  painting  presumes  a  far  narrower  canvass  than  the  class  of  graod 
ideal  art  as  previously  practised  in  Italy ;  much  less  labour,  and  consequently  a  fur 
lower  range  of  prices.  Secondly,  Amongst  the  names  current,  how  many  were  Dtxtrb  ? 
Not  Batavians,  we  believe,  but  Belgians,  Were  the  majority.  Thirdly,  Without,  how. 
ever,  stopping  to  settle  the  proportions  under  that  distinction,  whence  came  the  eoeou- 
raging  impulse  to  this  Flemish  talent — the  support,  the  effectual  patronage  ?  From 
Brussels,  we  believe — from  splendid  Brussels  ink  its  princely  court ;  from  the  tec  Ca- 
tholic provinces — not  the  seven  Protestant ;  and  from  the  great  potentates  Spain  or 
Austria  indirectly  brought  into  the  market  as  purchasers  by  the  resident  lieutenant  at 
Brussels :  from  England,  again,  indirectly  interested  in  Flemish  art  through  the  prcncet' 
of  Orange,  ever  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  Vandyke,  we  will  consent  to  arjouiK 
for  a  native  Dutchman;  our  impression  is  that  he  reaJly  uxu  such.  But  this  ^reat 
portrait-painter,  we  believe,  owed  little  of  his  ample  fortune  to  Holland,  and  vrrr 
much  to  the  English  nobility.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  Dutch  burgomaster  may  now  aa^! 
then  have  *'  cheapened  **  a  picture ;  but  the  original  commissions'— the  OTders — tb» 
princely  prices,  came  from  kingdoms  that  were  magnificent — not  from  costermortf^entK 
republics ;  and  from  aristocracies  moulded  in  regal  courts — not  from  illiberal  goHda  of 
salt-butter  firkineers. 
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this  will  diminish  production,  for 
consumption  of  any  kind  implies  it ; 
but  it  will  throw  the  balance  more  and 
more  on  the  side  of  that  production 
which  may  go  on  ad  infinitum ; 
whereas  the  production  of  coarse 
nccessariesi  if  too  rapidly  increased, 
KG  on  reaches  a  natnral  limit.  Every 
body  must  perceive  that  muslins 
might  he  increased  without  end ;  the 
sole  check  being  on  the  raw  material 
of  cottoDy  which  is  already  making  a 
new  leap  forward  by  its  transfer  to 
Hindostan.  But  com  is  in  conflict 
with  a  natural  difficulty :  there  is  a 
boundary  set  by  nature.  This,  in- 
deed, can  be  shifted  hack  further  and 
farther  for  ages.  But  how?  By 
continual  improvements,  by  higher 
skill,  economy,  science.  A  single 
new  manure  more  fertilizing,  a  single 
process  of  economy  applied  to  labonr, 
may  raise  the  sixth -rate  soil  of  1842 
to  the  powers  of  the  third-rate  soil  in 
1742;  and  so  on,  almost  for  ever, 
where  time  is  obtained  fur  expansion 
of  agencies. 

This  time  b  obtained  only  by  a 
luxurious  consumption  continually  in- 
creasing. Spendthrifts,  even,  are  not 
the  nuisances  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  when  they  pull  violently  against 
an  accumulation  too  rapid.  Govem- 
ments  become  spendthrifts  by  means 
of  loans.  Much  of  their  demand  is 
for  luxuries.  Ammunition,  arms,  re- 
gimental appointments,  are  all  luxu- 
ries in  the  sense  here  considered :  they 
press,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  illimi- 
table, not  upon  the  limited  modes  of 
production.  The  class  also,  who  are 
created  by  the  int^est  upon  national 
debts*  is  a  class  of  luxurious  consu- 
mers.    And,  for  a  similar  reason,  in  a 
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state  manifestly  tending  to  go  down 
hill  too  fast  by  accumulations  pal- 
pably in  excess,  they  ease  and  viffla- 
minate  the  descent.  It  depends  on 
the  circumstances — whether  such  a 
class  is  to  be  viewed  as  mischievous 
or  salutary. 

For  these  reasons,  partly  agreeing 
with  Ricardo*s,  but  partly  contradict- 
ing them,  we  agree  with  Kicardo's 
conclusion — that,  although  a  physical 
limit  to  the  advance  of  nations  does 
seem  undeniably  fixed  in  the  original 
degradations  of  soil ;  yet  on  the  other 
band  these  degradations  are  from 
time  to  time  so  effectually  compensa- 
ted by  human  activities,  that  virtually, 
on  seeing  our  total  soil  more  produc* 
tive  by  far  at  this  moment  on  any 
equal  number  of  acres  than  it  waa 
five  centuries  ago,  the  progress  seems 
as  illimitable  virtually  upon  the 
limited  field  of  raw  products  as  upon 
the  unlimited  field  of  manufactures. 
In  fact,  that  truth  has  been  slowly  re- 
vealing itself  in  this  discussion,  which 
suddenly  revealed  itself  in  steam  na» 
vigation  :  it  was  supposed  that  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  was  the  maximum  of 
speed  attainable :  after  ihat  you  might 
increase  the  power  as  you  would  ;  no 
use ;  the  resistance  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Here  was  a 
limit,  as  it  seemed,  and  fixed  in  na- 
tural causes.  But  suddenly  it  flashed 
upon  the  experience  of  an  individual^ 
that  under  given  circumstances,  when 
the  power  was  increased,  the  yessel 
rose  into  a  higher  straUtm  of  the 
water :  it  tended  to  run  along  the  sur- 
face :  the  resistance  diminished :  and 
once  again  the  imaginary  limit  dis- 
appeared. 
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RIPLY  HALL. 


RiPLT  Hall  was  a  tall  white  house, 
in  one  of  the  midland  coanties  of 
England*  with  some  trees  on  a  little 
hillock  above  it^  and  a  little  brook  in 
a  meadow  before  it.  It  had  a  great 
number  of  little  windows  and  long 
thin  chimneys,  and  in  fact,  in  all  re- 
spects except  that  it  called  itself  a 
Hall,  it  was  a  very  common-place,  or- 
dinary>looking  dwelling.  But,  luckily 
for  the  contentment  of  its  inhabitants, 
they  were  by  no  means  of  this  opinion. 
Whether  the  word  "hall,"  as  I  suspect, 
was  the  enchanter's  wand  that  made  it 
into  a  palace,  or  the  feeling  of  pro- 
prietorship, or  sheer  want  of  knowing 
better — I  do  not  know;  but  the  usually 
placid  countenance  of  Mr  Willock 
would  have  assumed  a  very  unplacid 
expression,  if  any  one  had  hinted  in  his 
hearing  that  there  was  any  mansion 
to  be  compared  to  it^-except,  perhaps, 
the  Royal  Castle  of  Windsor— for  Mr 
Willock  was  loyal,  even  to  the  article 
of  stone  and  mortar.  But  if  a  depre- 
ciatory remark  on  Riply  Hall  would 
have  caused  a  great  alteration  on  the 
countenance  of  Mr  Willock,  I  am 
afraid  that  if  a  similar  observation  had 
been  made  in  the  hearing  of  the  high- 
spirited  lady  who  owned  the  mansion, 
the  alteration  would  probably  have 
taken  place  on  the  countenance  of  the 
person  indulging  in  the  sneer — as,  in 
all  human  probability,  her  fingers  (and 
they  were  strong  and  wiry)  and  her 
nails  (and  they  were  long  and  sharp) 
would  have  supplied  the  place  of 
language  in  expressing  her  apprecia- 
tion  of  his  j udgment;  She  was  a  dan- 
gerous woman  to  argue  with,  for  she 
always  seemed  on  the  very  point  of 
hitting  you  a  slap  in  the  face ;  nor  was 
it  less  dangerous  to  agree  with  her,  for 
she  always  seemed  almost  as  ready  to 
throw  her  arms  round  your  neck — a 
creature  of  impulse,  as  she  herself 
assured  you,  who  found  great  diflSculty 
in  resisting  the  inclination  to  give  way 
to  her  feelings  on  all  occasions.  How 
she  came  to  marry  Mr  Willock  puz- 
zled every  body  who  knew  them,  and 
none  more  than  Mr  Willock  himself. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  courtship,  or  flirtation,  or 
any  premonitory  symptom  whatever, 
but  one  fine  morning  awoke,  and 
found  himself  the  contented  husband 


of  the  dashing  and  intellectual  Mn 
Captain  Goldsworthy ;  and  In  a 
few  months  afterwards,  at  an  outlav 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  he  disco- 
vered that  he  was  a  real  bofm  Jidt 
country  gentleman,  and  owner  of 
Riply  Hall.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
Mrs  Willock  in  her  new  position ; 
you  would  have  sworn  she  had  been 
the  great  lady  of  a  small  neighbour- 
hood all  her  life.  Such  quantities  of 
white  feathers  swailed  from  her  bon« 
net,  and  her  parasol  was  of  so  bright 
a  pink,  and  her  pelisse  so  prodig^onslj 
brilliant,  that  she  might  faaye  passed 
for  the  lady  of  a  captain  of  the  militia 
at  a  review,  or  a  flourishing  attorney's 
wife  at  the  assizes,  or  a  mayoress  hold- 
ing a  stall  at  a  chanty  bazar.  She 
bad  great  taste  in  dress,  and  always 
chose  the  showiest  colours  i  and  that 
was  perhaps  to  make  up  for  the  seven 
or  eight  months  she  had  spent  ia 
mourning.  Her  first  husband  had  died 
in  the  honourable  post  of  ensign  and 
adjutant  of  the  Negro  Rangers.  He 
had  disappeared  in  a  swamp  which 
suddenly  broke  out  in  the  parade 
ground  at  Honduras;  and  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  save  himself  by 
clinging  to  a  log  of  mahogany  which 
happened  to  be  near,  he  had  sunk  to 
rise  no  more,  covered  with  mud  and 
glory.  His  comrade  and  successor 
drank  a  bumper  to  his  memory  every 
night  for  a  week  ;  and  his  widow,  ia 
reward  of  his  merit,  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  endowed  him 
with  every  good  quality  under  heaven. 
But  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  an 
ensign  of  the  Negro  Rangers  does  not 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  good  qualities 
discovered  in  the  defunct ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Riply  Hall  was 
a  much  more  agreeable  home  than  the 
upper  room  over  a  grocer's  shop  in 
the  town  of ^but  no,  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  town  where  she 
madethe  acquaintance  of  ^r  Willock ; 
so,  as  seven  places  contended  for  the 
honour  of  Homer*s  birth,  let  Leices- 
ter, Nottingham,  Manchester,  Lirer- 
pool,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  and 
Warwick,  divide  between  them  the 
glory  of  having  been  the  scene  where 
her  masculine  Desdemona,  in  so  un- 
precedented a  style,  was  wooed  and 
won.  In  a  very  few  months  (^  I  have 
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told  you)  after  the  marriage,  neither 
of  the  seven  cities  enumerated  above 
could  boast  of  possessing  him  any 
longer ;  business  was  thrown  to  the 
dogs — ^and  thej  probably  got  fat  on  it, 
for  it  was  a  verv  flourishing  business 
indeed,  and  might  have  made  him  a 
Rothschild,  if  she  had  not  determined 
on  making  him  a  Sutherland  instead  ; 
— and  gradually  a  film  spread  itself 
over  his  memory  of  the  past,  and  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  remember  the 
dingy  counting-house  and  three-leg- 
ged stool,  the  dirty  paper  of  prices- 
current  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
well-  thumbed  copy  of  the  Ready  Reck- 
oner on  the  upper  ledge  of  his  desk. 
But  in  spite  of  his  very  lethargic  tem- 
perament, and  his  deficient  memory, 
and  total  want  of  the  enthusiasm  on 
which  his  wife  prided  herself,  he  did 
by  no  means  forget  the  nice  clean 
house  in  the  main  street  of  his  native 
town,  with  its  green  railings  and 
green  door«  its  small  garden  behind, 
with  the  arbour  at  the  further  end,  and 
the  little  stable  at  one  side,  which  con- 
tained the  fat  dumpy  little  punchy 
pdny,  which  carried  him  at  an  easy 
amble,  and  would  not  have  shied  in 
any  dangerous  or  obstreperous  mauner 
if  it  had  found  itself  all  of  a  sudden  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Nor  did  he  forget  a  nice,  mild- eyed, 
round- cheeked,  rosy- mouthed  little 
girl  that  used  to  hang  about  his  neck 
when  he  came  home  from  business, 
and  kiss  his  round  glossy  cheek  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Adonis,  and  take  hb  hat 
and  gloves,  and  read  to  him  all  the 
best  part  of  the  newspapers  till  he 
fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  then 
play  the  piano,  and  sing  to  him 
till  be  wakened  again.  And  no 
wonder  he  did  not  forget  her — for 
nobody  else  forgot  her  .that  knew  her 
ever  so  little;  and  therefore  her  own 
father  would  have  been  a  most  un- 
conscionable blockhead — or  worse— 
to  have  forgotten  for  a  single  moment 
such  a  beautiful  little  creature  as  Betty 
Willock.  Her  mother  would  not  have 
forgotten  her,  nor  her  grandfather, 
nor  her  uncle,  nor  any  of  her  rela- 
tions— but  they  were  all  dead.  Betsy 
had  nobody  but  her  father — and  the 
stupid  old  body  went  and*  married 
Mrs  Captain  Goldsworthy  1 1  I  should 
like  to  have  broken  my  stick  on  his 
head — the  silly,  easy-minded,  pusillani- 
mous Tegetablel  For  Betsy  was 
eighteen,  and  worth  a  hundred  and 


fifty  Mrs  Goldsworthys,  and  shone 
about  his  house  in  the  rainiest  and 
darkest  days  of  winter,  like  a  little 
piece  of  fine  weather,  till  the  little 
grey  parlour  was  a  perpetual  JuDe, 
and  people  felt,  when  they  came  into 
it,  as  if  they  were  sitting  in  some  plea- 
sant garden  and  listening  to  summer 
birds.  I  feel  in  love  with  that  girl 
yet,  though  Tm  an  old  fellow  myself, 
and  might  be  mistaken,  my  wife  and 
I,  when  we  go  with  the  children  to 
church  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  master 
and  matron  of  a  foundling  hospital. 
And  therefore  the  next  piece  of  infor- 
mation I  am  going  to  communicate 
will  probably  not  surprise  you ;  and 
tbat  is,  that  there  was  another  person 
besides  her  father  and  me,  by  whom 
Betsy  Willock  was  very  far  indeed 
from  being  forgotten.  If  you  had 
seen  Charles  Burrell  in  his  chambers 
in  Plowden  Buildings,  with  a  great 
many  law-books  in  his  shelves,  and 
one  or  two  on  his  table,  and  a  file  of 
long  foolscap  paper  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  and  five  or  six  dirty  pens  stick- 
iDg  up  through  the  holes  of  an  im- 
mense pewter  inkstand,  you  would 
very  likely  suppose  he  was  studying 
the  law,  and  consulting  Chitty,  or 
Blackstone,  or  some  other  recondite 
authorities^but  you  would  be  prodi- 
giously mistaken  if  you  supposed  any 
thing  of  the  sort.  He  was  thinking 
at  that  very  moment  of  Betsy  Willock 
— there*s  a  smile,  you  will  observe, 
about  his  lips,  and  a  liveliness  about 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  would  never  throw 
himself  off  the  Monument  if  there 
were  no  anti-suicide  railings  on  it  at 
all.  And  at  this  present  opening  of 
this  narrative,  I  don*t  think  he  has 
much  ground  for  despair ;  for  though 
Betsy  has  never  distinctly  told  him 
that  she  likes  him,  she  has  also  most 
decidedly  never  told  him  she  hates 
him ;  his  prospects  are  pretty  good, 
he  is  a  great  favourite  of  her  father, 
he  has  known  them  all  from  child- 
hood ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  see  no- 
thing unnatural  in  his  being  despe- 
rately in  love  with  the  prettiest  girl  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  in  her  not 
being  at  all  displeased  with  the  atten- 
tions of  one  of  the  handsomest  young 
men  in  the  country,  or — as  Betsy  her- 
self would  probably  have  said — in  the 
world.  I  am  no  great  hand  at  de- 
scribing peoples'  looks,  so  you  need 
not  expect  any  particular  account  of 
the  beauties  that  all  the  old  maids  in 
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our  town  pretended  to  discover  in 
Charles  Burrell.  He  had  two  eyes, 
which  were  very  dark  and  expressive 
^-one  mouth,  filled  with  shining  white 
teeth — one  nose,  which  was  rather 
high,  and  finely  cut,  as  if  by  the  chisel 
of  the  sculptor  that  carved  the  Gre- 
cian statues — one  chin,  (in  that  re- 
spect only  being  inferior  to  Mr  Wil- 
}ock,  who  rejoiced  in  three,)  in  which 
there  was  a  faint  dimple,  which  some 
rigid  critics  said  was  a  blemish- 
hut  I  believe  Betsy  was  not  in  the 
number  of  those  critics — and  his  figure 
if  as  a  capital  one  if  he  had  wished  to 
insure  iiis  life,  for  he  was  tall  and 
strong,  and,  if  he  had  lived  before 
the  flood,  would  ver^  likely  have  beat 
Methuselah.  I  wish  I  bad  an  annuity 
of  a  thousand  a-year  on  his  life  e.vcu 
now,  and  he  is  three  years  older  than 
at  the  beginning  of  this  story,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  I  see  no  chance  of  mak- 
ing any  progress,  if  I  am  to  stop  every 
moment  and  give  a  catalogue  of 
peoples'  features,  as  if  I  were  a 
mere  auctioneer,  and  not  a  successor 
of  Shakspeare  and  Walter  Scott. 
And  yet,  for  my  own  part,  wheu  I 
am  reading  a  book  instead  of  writing 
one,  I  confess  I  always  like  to  know 
something  about  the  appearance  of 
the  personages  of  the  tale.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  interested  about  a 
squinting  fellow  with  red  hair,  or  a 
meagre  scarecrow  young  woman  with 
no  waist  and  fiat  splay  feet ;  and 
besides,  it  saves  a  poor  author  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  inventing  clever 
speeches  for  his  hero  and  heroine ; 
for  it  is  only  necessary  for  people 
to  be  good-looking,  and  any  stupi- 
dity you  may  detect  in  their  con- 
versation is  immediately  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  their  externad  graces. 
An  ugly  wretch,  on  the  other  hand, 
needs  to  be  very  brip^ht — which  was 
the  reason  that  Mrs  Willock  was  eter- 
nally saying  finer  things  than  Madame 
De  Stael.  Two  very  small  eyes  gave 
a  very  peculiar  expression  of  clever- 
ness and  sagacity  to  her  face,  the  other 
chief  ornament  of  which  was  a  thin 

{prominent  nose,  *  celestial  rosy  red, 
ove*s  proper  hue  ; '  but  her  manners 
were  so  distingue — a  French  word, 
which  I  understand  means  out  of-the- 
common-wayish — and  she  smiled  so 
tremendously,  and  curtsied  and  sidled 
into  a  room  so  laboriously,  that  you 
forgot  the  smaller  details  of  feature 
and  form  in  the  grand  totality  of  the 
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regular  bred  lady,  with  uncles  aod 
cousins  in  every  page  of  the  Red  Book. 

The  little  toot- boy  came  into  the 
parlour  one  day  and  said  to  Mr  Wit- 
lock,  **  MiMus  wants  to  see  you  io  ibt; 
boudoir  immediately."  Mr  WiUock 
turned  on  the  messenger  one  of  thok 
peculiar  looks  for  which  he  was  di>UD- 
gubhed,  consisting  of  a  total  wast  of 
all  expresMon,  and  a  vast  exp<iU6e  ii 
countenance,  as  if  it  guned  in  breacL 
what  it  lost  in  sharpness. 

*•  What  do  you  say  ?*'  be  alk-t 
enquired. 

"  Missus  wants  Uf  see  youia  liir 
boudoir,  sir,*'  said  the  little  boy,  pu..- 
ing  the  forelock  of  his  hair. 

Some  faint  glimmering  of  an  id.,. 
at  last  began  to  shed  itself  over  IL.' 
surface  of  Mr  Willock's  face,  and  lie 
boy,  seeing  that  his  commnnicaUciL 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  oomprt- 
bended,  gave  his  forelock  another  pell 
and  evaporated. 

**  In  her  bood  war  t "  said  Mr  Wil. 
lock ;  **  Vve  heard  of  a  bade  light,  bu: 
never  of  a  bood  war  before — ^perb*;- 
it  is  a  new  name  for  her  drtssii.^- 
room.  I  wonder  what  she  can  wli. 
with  me!*'  he  continued — and  'y- 
mused  so  deeply  on  the  subject  li^ 
in  about  three  minutes  he  fotgU  t 
altogether,  and  his  countenance,  vhiu 
had  retained  some  gleams  of  illuniiii- 
tion,  settled  into  the  sun]esi>&«»»  ~ 
which  it  had  been  enveloped  befortti.' 
message  was  delivered. 

After  a  pause  of  pleasing  vacuK; 
his  face  brightened  up  once  more,  i 
a  clear  sweet  voice  said,  just  at  hi^ej 
<<  Mamma  wants  to   see  yon  i^i  *.  ' 
dressing-room,  papa,  and  ordere«i  l- 
to  send  you  up."     Before  Mr  V   - 
lock  had  time  fully  to  understaiiJ  : 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  briii^    ■. 
eyes  into  a  focus  so  as  to  commjtju  . 
view  of  the  messenger,  the  owner  v 
the  clear  sweet  voice  had  shot  ul 
door  and  disappeared.      It  wa:»  r.- 
dent  she  was  in  a  hurry,  from  the  r.;  • 
dity  of  her  movements,  and  tkti  :'- 
was  g'oing  out  to  walk,  for  she  Iwd  * 
tliin   scarf  on   her  shoulders  sll^  i 
pretty  little   cottage  bonnet  on  c.-* 
head ;  and  as  it  is  a  great  deal  p.^-* 
santer  to  saunter  by  a  pretty  girr2>»- 
than  to  yisit  a  middle-aged  Jaiclrr:  . 
her  boudoir,  I  think  I  shall  aecciLXvj:. 
Betsy  Willock,  and  leave  her  rcUr  ^ 
to  themselves  for  half  an  hour. 

There  was  a  summer  arbuur  n  - 
end  of  one  of  the  bhrubbeiy  «ALi 
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very  slight  tasteful  little  retreat,  with 
trellis- work  sides,  and  no  roof — and  all 
round  it  and  over  it  there  i^rew  long 
creeping  flowers,  which  Betsy   had 
trained  with  her   own    fair   hands, 
and  DOW  in  the  middle  of  July  it  was 
certainly  a  very  nice  Pa  rasina- look- 
ing'   arbour    indeed.       How    lightly 
Betsy  tripped  along   the  walk>  and 
bow  beautiful  she  is  now  with  the 
flush  of  exercise  on  her  cheek  I  ^ 
Her  bright  eyes  grow  brighter — her 
beautiful  cheek  grows  redder — and 
yet  the  exertion  of  tripping  so  short 
a  distance  can  never  account  for  such 
an   amazing  glow    as    now    mantles 
over  her  face — like  sunset  on  snow. 
Oh»  the  little  gypsy !— oh,  the  mis- 
chievousness  of  the  sex  in  general, 
and  of  Betsy  Willock  in  particular! 
— A    young  fellow   skips  over  the 
hedge  at  the  side  of  the  arbour,  as  if 
he  was  one  of  the  voliigeurs  at  Ast- 
]ey*8  Amphitheatre,  and  in  a  moment 
is  sitting  beside  her,  with  one  hand 
firmly  held  in  his,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
tenderly  on  her  face.     This  is  what 
yon  call  studying  the  law  in  Plowden 
BuildiDgs,  isit? — this  is  waiting  for 
clients,  and  smirking  to  smug  attor- 
neys, and  poring  among  musty  parch- 
ments, and  getting  up  precedents;  and 
worming  your  way  to  the  woolsack  ? 
If  ever  I  was  ashamed  of  any  body  in 
my  life,  it  is  at  this  moment  of  Charles 
Burreil — and  probably  he  is  a  litile 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  I  think  there 
is  evidently  a  blush  on  his  cheek,  and 
his  eyes  are  cast  down,  and  rest  on 
the  point  of  a  very  pretty  foot,  which 
just  peeps  out  from  under  the  summer 
frock. 

Ah,  Charles,  if  BeUy  Willock*s 
face  was  an  act  of  Parliament,  what 
a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  study 
the  law  I 

**  You're  not  angry,  Betsy,  at  me, 
for  comiug  to  see  you  ?  ** 

**  Ob,  no! — I'm  always  delighted  to 
see  any  of  the  friends  we  knew  in  the 
de^  old  town,  before  we  came  to 
Riply." 

*.*  Indeed?"  said  Charles,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  dbappointment  in  his 
tone*  for  he  seemed  not  quite  to  like 
the  idea  of  owing  his  welcome  to  his 
association  with  the  "dear  old  town*' 
_^«<  then  you  don't  like  Riply  Hall  so 
well  as  the  High  Street.*' 

**  How  can  I,  Charles?"  said  the 
girl,  reproachfully ;  "  we  have  no 
friends  here  to  come  and  see  us— and 
there  is" 


**  That  detestable  stepmother,*'  add- 
ed Charles,  who  saw  that  Betsy  was 
vainly  striving  for  a  periphrasis — and 
as  even  tlie  best  people  have  a  great 
spice  of  hypocrisy  iu  them,  she  pre- 
tended to  be  displeased  with  the 
plumpness  of  his  explanation  of  her 
meaning. 

.  **  Oh,  mama  is  very  kind!"  she 
said — *^  that  is  to  say,  she  tries  to 
be." 

"  And  shows  it  by  forbidding  me 
the  house,"  said  Charles,  who  was 
evidently  not  to  be  driven  out  of  his 
position,  that  the  stepmother  was  ut- 
terly detestable. 

*'  She  surely  never  forbade  you  tho 
house,  Charles — she  could  not — I  don't 
think  she  could  ven" 

"  Yes  she  could,  though.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  she  would  be  afraid  to 
venture." 

*'  And  so  clever,  too  1 "  added  Betsy. 

"  Clever  I  —  good  heaveus  I  you 
surely  don't  join  the  common  cry,  and 
believe  a  person  clever  merely  be- 
cause she  tells  you  so  her&ell? — and 
yet,  why  not?"  he  added,  **  it  is  the 
way  reputations  are  made  every  where; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  Betsy,  if  you 
persisted  in  telling  every  body  you 
were  six  feet  high,  you  would  be 
thought  the  tallest  womau  in  the 
country.  Your  stepmother,  I  tell  you^ 
is  a  fool." 

"  You  can't  mean  that,  Charles. 
She  writes  books,  and  says  she  is  go- 
ing to  publish  them.  Now,  an  author 
can't  possibly  be  a  fool.  I  think  I 
have  puzzled  you  there,  Charles." 
.  It  must  surely  have  been  something 
in  the  look  that  accompanied  the  argu-> 
ment,  or  the  movement  of  the  hand, 
which  still,  by  tho  strongest  over- 
sight in  the  world,  continued  to  lie 
quietly  in  his,  or  the  tone  of  voice, 
or  something  or  other  that  I  do  not 
know,  which  gave  so  complete  a  vic- 
tory to  Betsy  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Charles  looked  at  her  while 
she  defended  her  stepmother,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely,  at  that  very  moment,  he 
thought  what  an  advocate  ho  would 
be  if  he  could  plead  like  Betsy  Wil- 
lock, and  all  the  jurymen  were  Charles 
Burrells. 

•*  Well,  clever  or  not,"  he  said  at 
last,  '*  she  has  forbidden  nie  the  Hall ; 
not  in  actual  words,  to  be  sure,  for  I 
never  saw  her  in  my  life,  but  she  has 
taken  care  to  have  her  wishes  on  that 
subject  specially  couimuuicated  to  me$ 
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there  is  no  mistake. In  the  matter — 
I  am  never  to  enter  the  house." 

**  And  that's  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
you  sit  here  all  day  in  the  arbour  ?  I 
never  thought  of  that  before.  But 
what  right  has  she  to  prevent  any  of 
my  father's  friends  from  coming  into 
my  father's  house?  I  would  not 
stand  it.** 

"  What  would  you  do? — break  into 
a  dwelling-house?" 

"  No ;  walk  boldly  in  by  the  door« 
and  shake  hands  with  the  owner  of 
the  hou8e»  and  tell  him  you  could  not 
forget  the  happy  days  you  used  to 
spend  in  his  little  grey  parlour^  and 
the  walics  we  all  took  together  by  the 
water  side  ;  and  I'm  sure  he  has  never 
forgotten  the  care  you  used  to  take  of 
his  fat  little  pony ;  and  he'll  tell  you  to 
sit  down*  and  he'll  order  the  dinner 
to  be  laid  on  the  table^  and  your  port- 
manteau to  be  taken  up  to  your  room> 
and  " 

"  His  wife  will  order  it  to  be  taken 
down  again,  and  drop  me  a  low  curt- 
sy, and  toss  her  head,  and  say* '  there's 
the  door,  Mr  Burrell ;'  and  your  father, 
heaven  bless  the  old  man  I  will  shake 


his  head>  and  close  his  eyea,  and  ulj, 
'well,  good-by,  Charlee*  it  can't  be 
helped' " 

'*  And  you  will  be  reduced  to  the 
arbour^  after  all  ?"  said  Betsy. 

**  And  very  well  pleased  with  it  too, 
dear  Betsy,  as  long  as  you  come  to 
spend  an  hour  with  me,  and  tell  me 
you  haven't  forgotten  me,  though  we 
have  been  separated  so  long.  Maee 
yon  forgotten  me,  Betsy  ?" 

It  is  probable  Miss  Betsy  Wlllock, 
who  had  a  remarkably  good  memory 
on  other  occasions,  was  not  obltviouj 
on  thi8>  for  Charles  appeared  to  be 
delighted  with  her  answer;  and  a 
great  many  trifling  things  were  said, 
and  a  few  serious  ones  by  way  of  a 
change ;  and  several  vows  were  ut- 
tered and  promises  made ;  and  if  a 
round  black  hat  did  for  a  moment  or 
two  get  into  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  proximity  to  a  cottage  bonnet,  I 
don't  see  what  possible  business  that 
can  be  to  any  one  except  to  the  owners 
of  the  Dunstable  and  the  beaver;  and 
therefore  I  disdain  to  make  any  obser* 
vation  on  the  subject* 


CHAPTEa  IL 


Most  people  of  few  ideas  and  good 
appetite  are  fond  of  lunch.  It  was  a 
favourite  meal  with  Mr  WiUock ;  and 
his  wife,  who  had  an  immense  number 
of  ideas  and  little  appetite*  wondered 
at  his  attachment  to  chicken  and  cold 
tongue  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour 
as  one  o'clock.  The  worthy  gentle- 
man had  a  large  slice  on  the  point  of 
his  fork,  and  a  still  larger  in  his  mouth* 
mixed  with  extraordinary  quantities 
of  bread  and  potatoes*  and  other  ac- 
companiments ;  in  fact,  his  mouth  was 
so  full  that  you  wondered  into  what 
remote  comer  his  tongue  could  have 
squeezed  itself,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
his  wife  sailed  into  the  room  ;  and  as 
she  was  a  woman  of  the  most  irrepres- 
sible emotions,  she  flung  herself  on  his 
shoulder*  with  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  happiness 
is  at  the  full — congratulate  me,  Sam- 
son I" 

Samson*  however*  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  congratulate  any  one,  for  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  had  precipi- 
tated a  vast  quantity  of  edibles  down 
his  throat*  and  he  was  in  the  very 
agonies  of  strangulation*  when  the 


lady*  raising  herself  disdainfully,  said* 
**  But  I  forgot — you  have  no  excita- 
bility— I  never  can  find  any  body  to 
appreciate  me !  ** 

'*  Help  1  help !  slap  my  back*  or 
Fm  a  dead  manl"  sputtered  Mr 
WiUock. 

"  Why*  what's  the  matter,  Mr  Wil- 
lock  ? — yon  seem  agitated." 

"  Agitated!  I'm  choked  I  Ugh! 
ngh!" 

**  Gracious !  what  can  have  hap- 
pened ?  Have  you  heard  of  my  ap- 
proaching happiness  ?— and  did  I  wrong 
you  in  saying  you  had  no  excitability  ? 
— Forgive  me,  dear !  '*  and  again  she 
threw  her  arms  round  him. 

««  Keep  oflf!— ughl  ugh  —it  ain't 
gone  yet.  I  wish  to  God*  Mrs  W., 
you  wouldn't  throw  yourself  at  a 
body's  head  when  his  mouth's  fnU  1 — 
What  happiness  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  A  happiness,  sir*  you  are  unwor- 
thy to  be  made  acquainted  with,'*  said 
the  offended  lady,  '*  as  you  are  inca- 
pacitated from  appreciating  it.  The 
Simpsons*  in  Simpsonviile*  hare  asked 
us  to  tea  to-night." 

Mr  Wlllock,  however*  had  resumed 
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Ms  laboars  on  tbe  cold  tongue^  and 
said  nothing. 

*'  How  impassive  you  are,  Mr  Wil- 
lock  !  yon  show  no  excitement." 

"  Why  should  I  ?"  said  Mr  Wil- 
lock ;  **  there*s  to  be  no  crackers  in 
the  tea- cups,  is  there  ?'* 

*'  We  are  to  meet  dear,  talented, 
delightful  Mr  Jenkins  of  the  Provin^ 
ciai  Fieunbeau.  He  is  the  only  man 
I  have  met  who  enters  fully  into  my 
character ;  and  Mrs  Simpson  has  also 
asked  a  German  nobleman,  an  aide-de- 
camp of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
who  is  staying  at  the  hotel,  to  join  the 
party.  He  has  heard  of  ray  literary 
talents,  and  is  anxious  to  make  my 
acquaintance.'* 

••  He's  a  swindler,"  said  Mr  Wil- 
lock,  whose  observations  were  gene- 
rally short,  but  conveyed  in  a  very 
clear  and  forcible  style. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  for  some 
time  as  if  she  wished  the  tongue  and 
fowl  bad  choked  him ;  bfft,  tossing  her 
head  with  an  air  of  immense  disdain, 
*«  I  make  no  reply,"  she  said,  •'  Mr 
Willock,  to  your  gross  assaults  on  the 
character  of  a  foreign  nobleman  ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  not  to  him  you  alluded. 
Did  ypu  mean  him,  or  Mr  Jenkins  ?" 
"  Both.  I  bate  writing  chaps  and 
furreners.     I  do." 

*'  Your  knowledge  of  literature  is 
on  a  par  with  your  philanthropy," 
said  the  lady  bitterly.  **  However,  I 
have  accepted  the  inVitation,  and  you 
will  drive  us  down  this  evening  at 
seiren  o'clock." 

Mr  Willock  looked  up  from  his 
plate  as  if  he  half  meditated  a  rebel- 
lion, but  he  saw  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  contest  the  point. 

*'  I  shall  dine  in  my  boudoir,*'  con- 
tinued the  lady,  **  and  I  beg  you'll 
have  the  carriage  at  the  door  at  se- 
▼en,"^and  so  saving,  she  glided  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  room — and,  as  she 
passed  out  by  the  door,  Betsy  tripped 
in  by  the  open  window.  Mr  Willock 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  his 
countenance  involuntarily  brightened 
as  he  looked  on  the  beautiful  face  and 
graceful  motions  of  his  daughter. 

**  There's  a  bunch  of  flowers  for 
you,"  she  said,  but  suddenly  stopped, 
on  observing  the  deep  melancholy  that 
overspread  the  usually  inexpressive 
features  of  her  father.  ''  What  ails 
yon,  papa?  Have  yon  met  with  any 
ihiug  disagreeable  ?" 

•«  Haven't  I?"  replied  Mr  Willock, 


with  a  very  evident  allusion  to  his  late 
visiter.  '*  In  fact,  Betsy,"  he  said, 
by  a  great  effort  bringing  himself  to 
confess  his  unhappiness,  ^'  I'm  bother- 
ed out  of  my  life." 

«*  Who  has  been  plaguing  you?" 

"  Everybody  and  every  thing,"  ex- 
claimed the  father,  working  himself 
into  a  fury.  **  She  does  nothing  but 
worry  me  all  day — and  you  too,  Betsy, 
you're  as  bad  as  any  of  them." 

"  1}  father — what  have  I  done?" 

**  Why  didn't  you  send  for  Dr 
ConoUy,  and  put  me  into  a  strait 
waistcoat  when  I  talked  of  giving  up 
business  and  settling  here  ?" 

"  Ob,  father,  I  thought  you  would 
be  so  happy  in  the  country  I " 

''  I  hate  it,  except  for  a  half  hour's 
walk." 

*'  You  were  always  so  fond  of 
flowers." 

*'  In  a  pot  in  the  parlour." 

*'  And  when  Charles  Burrell  used 
to  tell  you  about  his  hunting" — 

**  Where  b  Charles  Burrell  ?"  cried 
Mr  Willock.  «<  I  never  thought  of 
him  before.  He  would  be  such  a 
help !     But  he's  forgotten  us." 

*'  He  has  not  forgotten  us,"  said 
Betsy ;  "  he  thinks  of  us  every  day, 
every  hour." 

"  Does  he  ?  He's  a  good  lad — the 
best  lad  in  England,"  replied  the  fa- 
ther, without  stopping  to  enquire  from 
what  sources  Betsy  derived  her  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Charles  Burrell's 
thoughts.  '*  He  must  come  down  and 
see  us.  He'll  walk  beside  my  pony. 
We'll  all  go  into  the  country  a  mUe 
or  two." 

**  We're  in  the  country  now,-  fa- 
ther." 

'*  I'll  write  to  him,  care  of  his  uncle 
in  High  Street — it  will  be  sure  to  find 
him." 

''  His  own  address  is  Plowden 
Buildings,  Temple,  London,"  said 
Betsy. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  I'll  write  to  him 
this  very  day.  He'll  come — Vm  cer- 
tain he'll  come;  We'll  build  a  wall 
all  round  a  little  bit  of  the  garden^  and 
make  it  the  size  of  our  old  back> green. 
We'll  have  an  arbour  at  the  end,  atd 
you  and  he  can  sing  duets,  and  play 
on  guitars." 

*'  And  mama  ?  "  enquired  Betsy. 

A  cloud  fell  over  the  radiant  coun- 
tenance of  Mr  Willock.  "  I  never 
recollected  her"  he  said,  and  sighed 
deeply. 
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•*  Bat  sbo  can't  object,  surely,  to  see 
80  old  a  friend  of  yours  as  Charles 
Burrell?'*  suggested  Betsy^  doubting- 

**  Oh,  Lord  I  you  don't  know  her 
yet.  She  can  object  to  any  thing.  If 
I  were  to  write  to  him,  or  any  of  our 
old  acquaintance  in  the  borough,  she 
would  not  let  me  have  the  life  of  a 
dog.  It's  all  she  gives  me  now,  aud 
a  miserable  dog's  life  too.  No,  no, 
I  can't  write,  Betsy  1" 

**  But  if  /  were  to  write  to  him,  to 
tell  him  where  we  were  ?  " 

*'  Would  you  risk  it,"  enquired  the 
father,  «  and  take  all  the  blame  V" 

**  Why,  what  blame  is  there  to 
take?"  asked  Betsy.  <*  I'll  write  to 
him  this  moment,  if  you  wish  it.'' 

•*  Do  it — there's  a  dear,"  said  Mr 
Willock.  «  If  she  won't  let  him  into 
the  house,  we'll  have  a  room  for  him 
at  the  farm.  I  wish  we  could  get 
another  for  me  there,  too.  At  all 
events,  write  for  Charles  to  come." 

There  is  not  much  occasion  to 
describe  the  alacrity  with  which  Betsy 
executed  her  father's  commaud.  Ah, 
if  all  daughters  were  so  full  of  filial 
obedience,  what  a  different  world  this 
would  be !  But  while  the  dutiful  Miss 
Betsy  is  giving  her  invitation,  let  us 
see  what  preparations  are  making  for 
the  reception  of  the  company  in 
Slmpsonville. 

The  genius  of  building,  which  of 
late  years  has  exercised  its  powers  in 
so  many  parts  of  England,  hadshaken 
from  its  wings  about  a  dozen  red  brick 
villas  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Simpson. 
They  stood  each  in  its  own  acre  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  its  own  brick 
wall,  and  in  the  aggregate  they 
formed  the  genteel  village  of  Simpson- 
ville.  The  proprietor  had  reserved 
to  himself  a  larger  quantity  of  ground, 
and  built  his  house  of  redder  bricks, 
than  the  others  ;  and  as  the  land  was 
not  yet  disposed  of,  he  was  courteous 
and  captivating  to  every  one,  as  a 
matter  of  business ;  and  few  things 
had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  the 
intimacy  he  saw  springing  up  between 
Mrs  Simpson  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Riply  Hail.  Nothing  is  so  valuable  to 
a  city  built  upon  speculation  as  the 
society  of  county  families — and  the 
Willocks,  he  thouf^ht,  did  very  well  for 
a  beginning.  The  proprietor  of 
Simpsenville  was  a  little  man,  about 
five-and-forty  years  of  age,  very  stout 
and  stumpy,  but  always  dressed  with 


the  utmost  care,  and  glittering  with 
chains  and  rings.     His  manners  also 
were  very  carefully  got  up,  and  bi& 
pretty  speeches,  aud  everlasting  com- 
pliments, were  evidently  the  re^nh  of 
great  study.     Altogether,  what  uriib 
his  fine  clothes,  and  polished  mannerb, 
and  elegant  language,  you  saw  he 
was  ju&t  the   individual   to  found  -i 
city  like  Bath,  and  then  to  be  maUi 
of  the  ceremonies — and  Mrs  Simpson 
was  an  exact  transcript  of  her  spot^e. 
He  was  the  model  she   proposed  Lr 
imitation,  and  she  had  become  a  da^- 
guerreotype  likeness  of  the  great  uri- 
ginal.     Such  a  gay  place  as  Simp&ou- 
ville  was  in  the  sumi^er,  had  corer 
been  heard  of.    There  was  a  tea-party 
at  one  of  the  houses  on  the  estate  every 
night,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  other  houses  were  invited.     Ad 
once  or  twice  a-year  Mr  Simpson  eo- 
tertained  the  heads  of  families,  with 
perhaps  their  eldest  son  and  daugbter, 
at    dinner;     when    he     gave    them 
shanks  of  venison    and    goosebenj 
champagne.     Mr  Macaba,  a  Scotiisli 
gentleman  who  had  called  his  cottage 
Lochaber  Lodge,  and  had  retired  fruoi 
his profe^ioual labours  in  Londou,iiii<< 
maintained  a  strict  silence  on  the  &ut- 
jectof  what  those  professional  lauoura 
had  been,  returned  the  compliment  oiic« 
a-year  by  inviting  the   Simpsons  lu 
dinner,  and  entertaiuiug    them  wiili 
boiled  beef  and  green  s«   and  whisky 
toddy  and   port  wine.      It  wa^*  re- 
marked that,  after  dinner,  an  amaxis: 
profusion  of  different  kinds  of  sLuf 
was  placed  on  the  table,  from  whid. 
Mr  Simpson,  who  was  prodtgiou>lj 
interested  in  the  gentility  of  lua  x^it- 
uants,    took  many   opportunities  cf 
conjecturing  that   Mr    Macaba   Lad 
large  tobacco-growing  estates  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  encouraged  snuffing 
from  self-interested  motives.     On  tuc 
same  principle  he  hinted  largely  cJ 
the  enormous  wealth  of  Mr  Crockritf, 
(who  had  built  Willowtree  Grai»^ 
and  astonished  the  neighbours  wid 
bis  (tisplay  of  cups  an4  saucens  cf 
every  variety,  and  shapoj  and  pattern,  J 
and  gave  pepj)!^  posidveiy  to  nndei^ 
stand  that  he  kiiew,  froth  iindoubied 
'Sources,  tliat  Mr  Crockrie  had  at  oce 
time  been   deeply  interested   in  tb« 
China  trade.     But  Mr  Simpson  ir«s 
not  only  active  in  defence  uf  the  ;>?- 
spectability  of  his  tenanu ;    he   i^^ 
anxious  also  to  make  SimpsonviUe  4 
focus,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  literature 
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and  intelligence.  For  this  purpode  ho  horse — he  also  occasionally  whistled  a 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Mr  bar  or  two  of  "God  save  the  Queen" 
Jenkins,  an  influential  contributor  to  and  altogether  seemed  in  a  state  (for 
the  Provincial  Flambeau,  who  oc-  him)  of  great  excitement.  Perhaps 
casionally  introduced  a  notice  of  "  the  it  was  the  effect  of  his  having  unbo- 
fashionable  and  delightful  village  of  somed  a  portion  of  his  woes  to  Betsy, 
Simpsonviile"  in  a  very  prominent  and  the  hope  of  an  earlj  visit  from 
part  of  the  paper.  Nor  dia  the  inde-  Charles  Burrell ;  it  could  not  have  been 
fiktigable  Simpson*8  exertions  end  from  the  anticipation  of  a  pleasant 
here.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  never  toiled  evening  at  Simpsonviile,  for  he  hated 
80  much  to  catch  a  butterfly,  as  he  did  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  rising 
to  catch  a  lord.  A  knight  had  ac-'*  and  salubrious  village,  and  had  a  par- 
tually  stopped  a  day  or  two  at  the  ticular  aversion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
Simpsonviile  Hotel,  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  whose  visiter 
the  fishing,  which  was  very  good,  he  was  about  to  be.  Betsy  was  sitting 
in  the  river;  he  was  only  a  Tower  in  the  little  seat  behind,  plunged  in 
and  Sworder,  to  be  sure — but  Mr  her  own  reflections,  and  the  quiet  con- 
Simpson  was  enchanted  when  he  tomplatlons  of  the  father  and  daugh- 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  magnate  ter  were  only  interrupted  when,  in  a 
to  sup  with  him  in  Simpsonviile  blaze  of  pink  silk  and  scarlet  ribbons. 
House;  and  as  he  had  the  pleasure  of  Mrs  Willock  emerged  from  the  Hall 
lending   him  a  five-pound  note   and  door — and   seated  herself  beside  her 


never  heard  of  him  again,  he  repaid 
himself  by  perpetual  boasts  of  his  in- 
tioaacy  with  Sir  DigHberry  Do*em. 
For  two  or  three  days  he  had  been  in- 
tensely agitated  by  being  informed 
that  a  foreign  nobleman  was  on  a 
fibbing  excursion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  bad  settled  in  the  hotel.  A 
nobleman!  the  idea  was  enchanting, 
and  the  star  (it  was  only  plated  sil- 
ver) of  Sir  Digsberry  Do'em  began  to 
pale  its  ineffectual  fires.  He  called 
at  the  hotel,  and  left  his  card,  and 
watched  at  the  river  side,  and  at  last 
introduced  himself  to  the  Baron  Von 
Schwartzenham,  and  found  out  he 
was  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  had  come  to  England 
on  a  visit  to  his  relation,  one  of  the 
German  ambassadors.  He  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  take  up  his  quarters 
(and  a  nobleman  of  such  exalted  rank 
had  sixteen  of  them)  in  Simpsonviile 
Hou^e ;  but  the  baron  good-natured- 
ly smiled,  and  continued  at  the  hotel. 
He  did  the  next  best  thing,  which  was 
to  invite  him  to  tea ;  and  1  feel  certain 
that,  if  the  baron  had  asked  him  for 
the  loan  of  a  five-pouud  note,  he  would 
have  taken  no  warning  from  his  ex- 
perience of  Sir  Digsberry's  behaviour, 
but  would  have  given  it  to  hini  ait 
once. 

At  seven  o'clock  Mr  Willock  was 
waiting  very  patiently,  with  the  whip 
In  his  hand,  in  bis  four-wheel  carriage, 
at  the  door  of  Riply  Hall.  He  seemed 
more  active  than  usual,  for  he  amused 
himself  flicking  the  flies  that  settled 
ou  the  ribs  and  neck  of  hi;>  large  brown 


husband.  "  Drive  on,  Mr  Willock— 
but  you  have  no  enthusiasm/'  she 
said,  as  she  looked  on  the  \ery  placid 
countenance  of  the  worthy  charioteer, 
and  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  he 
hinted  to  his  horse  the  propriety  of  its 
getting  into  a  trot.  **  You're  not  ex- 
cited— you're  not  on  fire,  Mr  Wil- 
lock." 

"  No,  thank  God  I  I  ain't  on  fire," 
replied  the  sedate  gentleman,  looking 
as  if  his  soul  was  made  of  asbestos, 
warranted  not  to  burn. 

"*Tis  always  the  way,"  continued 
the  lady — "no  congeniality  of  miud 
ever  sustains  me  in  my  bearch  after 
immortality.  To  other  intellects  than 
those  at  home  I  must  turn  for  bright 
fellowship  and  endearing  sympathies 
—Drive  on,  Mr  Willock,  you  are  go- 
ing very  slowly — I  long  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  audience  that  can  ap« 
predate  my  exertions.'* 

Mr  Willock  broke  out  into  simdry 
chirrups  and  whistles,  and  exercised 
the  whip  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  steed  trotted  leisurely  along  all 
the  while,  and  at  last  deposited  the 
party  at  the  door  of  Simpsonviile 
House. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Willock,  followed  by 
Betsy,  were  ushered  into  tho  drawing-- 
room on  the  lefx  hand  of  the  entrance, 
and  were  received  with  tremendous 
rapture,  whether  real  or  affected,  b^' 
their  hospitable  entertainers. 

''  This  is  so  kind,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Mr  Simpson,  with  one  of  his  best 
bows ;  *'  we  appreciate  your  kindness 
and  coudebcensiou  in  the  fullest  ex- 
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tent.  Rank  and  genius  have  con- 
spired to  spoil  yourangelic  disposition, 
and  have  failed ;  and  you,  my  good 
sir,'*  he  went  on,  turning  to  Mr  Wil- 
lock,  "  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure — to 
have  a  gentleman  of  your  considera- 
tion under  our  humble  roof.  Hoir  do 
you  do  ?  " 

*'  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you ;  how 
are  you?"  replied  Mr  Willock. 

"  Thank  God  1 "  emphatically  re- 
sponded Mr  Simpson,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  devoutly.  *'  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you  in  such  health — let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  friends  and  neighbours- 
Mr  Macaba,  I  present  you  to  Mr  Wil- 
lock of  Riply  ;  Mr  Jenkins,  Mr  Wil- 
lock ;  Mr  Jenkins  is  one  of  the  first 
literary  men  of  the  day,  and  a  devoted 
admirer  of  your  excellent  lady,'*  he 
added  in  a  confidential  whisper,  while 
Mr  Willock  was  bowing  an  enormous 
number  of  times,  in  answer  to*  the 
obeisances  of  the  two  gentlemen. 
**  And  you.  Miss  Willock,"  continued 
Mr  Sitnpson  in  his  round  of  welcomes ; 
**  but  I  need  not  ask  how  you  are— 

*  Lilies  and  roses. 
Her  cheek  discloses,' 

as  the  poet  says.     Eh!  Jenkins  ?*' 

*<  The  poet  Gay,  sir,"  replied  Mr 
Jenkins,  who  immediately  assumed  an 
air  as  if  he  was  reading  one  of  his 
own  critical  articles  in  the  Provincial 
Flambeau,  '*"  the  poet  Gay,  sir,  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  authors  who  has 
lately  come  before  me.  The  ease  of 
his  versification  gives  a  fresher,  green- 
er, sunnier  efiect  to  the  flow  of  his 
ideas.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  not 
the  heroic  dignity  of  Homer,  or  the 
statuesque  solemnity  of  Dante.** 

"  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice,  Mr 
Jenkins,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Willock, 
hurrying  across  to  where  the  literary 
orator  was  laying  down  the  law,  <*  and 
I  come  to  be  edified  by  your  instruc- 
tions.** 

*'  I  was  expressing  my  opinion,  my 
dear  madam,  quite  in  an  ofi^-hand  way, 
that  Gay  was  a  pleasing  author.  The 
design  of  his  works  is  generally  good, 
the  execution  spirited  and  correct — at 
the  same  time,  he  has  no  sublimity — 
decidedly  no  sublimity." 

''  I  think  sublimity  is  the  soul  of 
poetry,"  said  Mrs  Willock,  "  and  not 
only  of  poetry,  but  of  philosophy  too. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr  Jenkins  ?  " 

**  Few  works,"  replied  the  critic, 
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«  have  been  submitted  to  my  notice 
containing  a  remark  at  onoe  so  true 
and  so  profound.  Without  sublimity 
there  can  neither  exist  poetry,  pro- 
perly so  called,  nor  the  abstruder  parts 
of  metaphysics,  such  as  geometry  and 
astrology.  Perhaps  you  saw  in  last 
week's  Flambeau,  a  conversation  bo- 
tween  Eternity  and  Annihilation  ?  *' 

'*I  did.  It  was  inimiuble !— It 
made  me  shudder !  " 

"  In  that  short  poem^  my  dear  ma- 
dam, I  attempted'* 

"  Did  you  write  it  ?  "  cxclumed  the 
lady,  entranced.  <<  My  dear  sir,  I  am 
delighted  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  the 
noblest  effort  I  ever  met  la  any  lan- 
guage. I  told  Mr  Willock  that  mom- 
ing  at  breakfast,  that  a  greater  dian 
Milton  had  arisen  ih  our  day  I  " 

"And  did  he  participate  in  your 
feelings?"  modestly  enquired  Mr  Jen- 
kins ;  *'  for  the  judgment  of  men  of 
sound  sense  is  ** 

•'Her*  said  Mrs  Willock:  *' I 
thought  you  were  aware,  Mr  Jenkins, 
of  the  peculiarity  of  my  position.  En- 
dowed with  feelings  too  lofty  to  be 
entered  into  by  my  family  " 

"  But  your  friends,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, your  acquaintances,  enter  fully 
into  the  superiority  of  your  endow- 
ments. It  IS  rare  to  see  Venus  and 
Minerva  united  in  the  same  person !  '* 

"  Mr  Jenkins  I  *'  exclaimed  the  lady 
in  a  glow  of  gratitude,  "  the  apprecia- 
tion of  such  a  man — the  knowledge 
that  I  am  not  altogether  unknown-^ 
the  kindness  of  your  remark — I  am 
quite  overcome!"  And  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  she 
kept  herself  from  throwing  her  arms 
about  bis  neck,  as  she  had  done  to  Mr 
Willock  in  the  morning. 

"  Congeniality  of  mind,  Mr  Mac- 
aba,"  continued  Mr  Jenkins,  judiciously 
allowing  time  to  Mrs  Willock  to  re- 
cover the  command  of  her  feelings— 
«  congeniality  of  mind  is  the  surest 
bond  of  felicity— domestic,  personal, 
and  amicable — jarring  sympathies 
crack  jthe  strings  of  the  great*  instru- 
ment called  life  I  I  perceive,  my  dear 
sir,  you  enter  into  my  feelings  ** 

"  Tiel  a  toot  o't ;  py  Cfaorge,  ye 
speak  gospel,  an'  tiel  a  haet  else!"  re- 
plied the  intellectual  gentleman  refer- 
red to,  offering  a  huge  snuff-box. 
•*  Do  ye  tak*  my  sueeshin',  MiMer 
Shinkins?" 

*<  I  am  not  an  amateur  of  the  nar- 
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cotic  weedr  "whelher  to  smoke  or 
SDuffy"  answered  Mr  Jenkins,  rejecting 
the  proffered  eivilitj. 

<*  Maybe  ta  shentleman  cbows?" 
enquired  Mr  Macaba,  who  seemed  to 
be  convinced  that  tobacco  must  be  used 
in  some  shape  or  other.  *'  Tve  got 
some  remnants  of  most  aixshellent  pig- 
tail at  hame." 

*•  Unde  pig-tail  ?  "  said  Mr  Jenkins  5 
*'  the  philologist  might*  in  our — my 
opinion,  be  usefully  employed  in  deci- 
phering the  derivations  of  our  com- 
monest forms  of  speech — unde  pig- 
tail V  he  again  enquired ;  "  have  you 
any  idea,  my  dear  sir  ?** 

This  was  addressed  to  our  friend 
Mr  Willock,  who  was  indulging  in  a 
comfortable  nap  on  a  neighbouring 
sofa.  Mr  Willock  started  on  being 
so  suddenly  appealed  to,  and  as  he 
believed  Mr  Jenkins  was  asking  him 
whether  he  had  any  idea  in  the  ab- 
stracty  and  recollected  that  his  wife 
maintained  the  negative  side  of  the 
proposition — 

••  'Pon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know," 
he  answered  modestly ;  **\i\  have,  it 
must  be  a  very  small  one." 

•'  Will  you  favour  us  with  it?"  said 
Mr  Jenkins. 

«  With  what?"  enquired  Mr  Wil- 
lock ;  *'  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir, 
my  wife  is  eternally  talking  about  them 
things,  and  I  never  can  understand  a 
syllable  she  says." 

'*  Does  ta  leddy  speak  about  pig- 
tail?" enquired  Mr  Macaba,  with  a 
greater  appearance  of  interest  than  he 
had  yet  shown  in  the  conversation. 

Mr  Willock  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and,  as  he  had  not  the  remotest 
glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
said,  he  relapsed  into  his  state  of  re- 
pose. 

••  The  question  for  discussion,"  re- 
sumed Mr  Jenkins,  '*  is — unde  pig- 
tail?" 

"Fatna  thing's  *undy'  ta  body's 
aye  speaking  aboot?"  said  Mr  Mac- 
aba,  in  a  semi-soliloquy. 

*«  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  How  do 
you  eet  it?"  persisted  Mr  Jenkins. 

*«  Och,  an'  is  tat  all  ?  by  Chorge,  ye 
should  hae  asked  me  tat  afore !  Ye'll 
get  as  muckle  o't  as  ye  like  frae  the 
great  wholesale  dealers  in"— 

**  Any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  I 
believe,"  interposed  Mr  Simpson. 
<'  Our  friend  Macaba  has  large  estates 
there^  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  recom- 


mending you  to  apply  to  one  of  his 
own  agents — eh,  Macaba?" 

**  But  for  my  ain  part,"  continued 
Mr  Macaba,  who  had  gone  on  with 
his  speech  all  the  time  Mr  Simpson 
was  speaking,  **  I  aye  recommend 
Short-cut  and  Returns." 

**  A  short  cut  to  fortune — eh,  Mac- 
aba?" said  Simpson;  *' and  quick 
returns  for  your  money — eh  ?" 

The  laughter  created  by  this  sally 
had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  Baron  von 
Schwartzenham  announced. 

"  My  dear  baron,  this  is  so  kind — 
isn't  it,  my  love?"  exclaimed  Mr 
Simpson,  rushing  up  to  the  new  comer. 
**  We  are  delighted  to  see  you — ain't 
we,  dear  ?  " 

**  Ver'  broud,  ver'  broud,"  said  the 
baron,  bowing  to  the  lady.  *'  You 
English  is  so  hospital  to  de  strangers 
^•yaiz." 

The  baron  was  a  tall  young  man, 
who  would  probably  have  looked  bet- 
ter if  he  had  had  the  good  taste  to 
shave  himself  like  other  human  be- 
ings, and  not  covered  his  face  so  thick- 
ly with  hair  that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  chair- bottom  taking  the 
air.  He  had  bushy  whiskers,  extend- 
ing all  round  and  under  his  chin,  thick 
mustaches  and  an  imperial,  and  his 
deep-black  locks  hung  in  greasy  luxu- 
riance over  the  collar  of  his  coat.  His 
own  father  could  not  have  known  him^ 
unless  he  had  happened  to  be  a  bar- 
ber. But  his  manners,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks  to  his  appearance, 
were  Very  gentlemanly,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  he  made  no  Small  sensa- 
tion in  the  party.  Even  the  eloquent 
lucubrations  of  Mr  Jenkins  were  left 
unheeded,  and  that  philanthropic  and 
philosophical  individual  determined  to 
wage  undying  war  against  the  young 
baron  in  particular,  and  to  destroy  the 
whole  German  nation  in  general,  by 
a  review  in  the  next  week's  Flam* 
heau,*' 

**  You  did  bromise  to  introduce  me 
to  de  deber  lady,"  said  the  baron  to 
Mr  Simpson.  <*  I  love  de  cleber  la- 
dies—is she  in  de  room  ? — Yaiz  I " 

*'  She  is,  my  lord  baron  ;  and  I  am 
sure  Mrs  Willock  will  be  enchanted 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  My  dear 
madam,  Baron  von  Schwartzenham 
has  heard  of  your  reputation,  and  de- 
sires leave  to  throw  himself  at  your 
feet." 
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Mr  Willock  raised  kis  head  from 
the  8ofa»  and  looked  in  evident  expec- 
tation that  the  throwing  at  the  feet 
was  not  a  figure  of  speech— bat  resum- 
ed his  meditative  attitude  once  more* 
when  he  perceived  that  the  baron 
merely  bowed, 

''Shall  I  have  de  seligkeit  — de 
appiness,  to  sit  down  by  your  arm^ 
gracious  lady  Mrs  Willock  ?" 

"  Delighted*  I  am  sure*  my  lord 
baron ;  but  I  fear  your  unacquaiotance 
with  our  language  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  verstand — stand  under 
it,  ver  well.  De  speak  is  de  schwie- 
rigkeit— de  difficulte — yaiz ! " 

*'  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it.  If  you 
are  already  so  far  advanced  in  your 
English  studies,  a  very  few  weeks  will 
easily  make  you  master  of  the  power 
of  speaking  the  language.'' 

*'  I  can  read  it  wit — wit  de  gross- 
est leichtigkeit,  and  I  am  ver  oroud 
to  befind  myself  at  your  arm  to  take 
lesson  in  speaking  with  elegance  and 
erhalenkeit — grandeur — Yaiz  1 " 

**  The  compatriot  of  Gothy  and 
Hallam,  and  other  foreign  poets  and 
philosophers,  is  too  acute  a  judge  of 
talented  conversation  for  me  to  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  of  escaping  his 
condemnation." 

**  Not  8o»  well-bom,  gracious  wo- 
man, Mrs  Willock.  1  have  heard 
that,  since  de  death  of  de  De  Stael, 
dere  is  no  one  can  talk  compared  to 
de  gracious  lady-proprietor  of  Riply 
Hall." 

*'  You  have  heard,  then*  of  Riplv 
Hall?"  enquired  Mrs  Willock:  ««8eexi 
it  perhaps  ?  " 

**  At  a  distance — yaiz*'*  replied  the 
baron. 

**  I  trust  you  will  see  more  of  it,  if 
you  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  any 
time  longer." 

'*  De  hope  to  see  more  of  its  charm- 
ing owner  would  deter  me  if  I  had  no 
other  beweggrund — ^inducement*"  re- 
plied the  baron*  with  a  very  peculiar 
look  of  admiration  to  the  enraptured 
Mrs  Willock. 

'*  Py  Chorge,  ta  baron  seems  a  great 
hand  among  ta  leddies*  Mr  Willock*" 
said  Mr  Macaba,  in  a  malicious  whis« 
er  to  his  neighbour*  in  order  to  call 
is  attention  to  the  conversation  going 
on  between  the  baron  and  his  wife ; 
but  his  praiseworthy  effort  was  com- 
pletely thrown  away. 

"  Has  ho  a  large  hand,  did  ^ou 

V,  sir  ?    I'll  bet  a  guinea  Jt*s  a  dirty 
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one.     These  furreners  have  no  idea 
of  soap." 

**  He*s  listening  with  all  bis  eyes 
to  your  leddy,  sir*"  rejoined  Mr  Mac- 
aba. 

*•  I  wish  him  joy,"  replied  the  hus- 
band. **  Now,  nothing  pleases  my 
wife  so  much  as  talking  to  a  fellow 
that  doesn't  know  the  language*  and 
can't  interrupt  her." 

''  Unless  by  squeezin*  ta  band  o* 
her.  Py  Chorge,  he's  a  tiel  o*  a  ch&p* 
and  ta  foulest-raoothed  ratch  as  can 
be  I  Ta  word  '  kite '  is  never  aff  bis 
lips.  It*s  a  thing  tat  naebody  should 
speak  o'  afore  ta  leddies.  Tm  tinkin' 
he's  telling  ta  leddy  he's  gotten  a  pain 
in  the  waim." 

«  Very  likely,"  said  Mr  WiUock, 
to  whom  the  communications  of  Mr 
Macaba  were  utterly  unintelligible. 

**  What  is  its  origin  J  cannot  com- 
prehend"— Mr  Jenkins  was  distinctly 
heard  in  continuation  of  his  former 
etymological  remarks*  during  a  pause 
in  the  conversation — '*  for  I  certainly 
have  never  yet  heard  that  pigs  were 
in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco." 

*<  Tere's  ta  fool  body  speaking  about 
pig-tail  yet,"  growled  Mr  Macaba;  "  I 
wish  tore  was  a  pund  o*t  sticking 
in  his  troat — tcre^s  no  a  boy  in  te 
shop  that  couldoa  tell  iiim  a'  aboot 
it." 

'*  But  when  in  difficulties  on  any 
subject  of  investigation,"  resumed  Air 
Jenkins*  '*  'tis  best  to  refer  at  once 
to  the  indisputable  authority  of  my 
talented  friend*  Mrs  Willock,  WiU 
you  allow  me^  my  dear  madam*  to  in- 
trude on  your  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  an  enquiry,  if  you  are  aware 
of  the  origin  of  pig-tail— ^tmcfe  pig  ? 
tt7K/«taa?" 

**  My  dear  sir*"  said  Mr  Simpson* 
flying  to  the  rescue  of  Mrs  Willock* 
"  our  condescending  friend's  studies 
have  lain  among  tales  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  such  a  critic  of  tales*  or*  in 
short*  of  literature  of  every  kind*  as 
yourself,  I  believe,  does  not  exist  in 
England.'* 

"  Do  you  really  think  so*  now  ? — 
you  don't  flatter  ?  eh  I"  enquired  lltt 
Jenkins. 

"  Fhitter  you*  my  dear  sir!  it  is  but 
the  universal  opinion  of  SimpsonviDe, 
which  I  now  take  it  on  me  to  express." 

'*  And  of  Riply  Hall,"  interposed 
Mrs  Willock,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

*'  You  make  me  proud,  indeed***  re- 
turned the  gratified  author;  «*  appre- 
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elation  is  all  that  a  literary  man  can 
aim  at." 

<*  It  is  indeed  the  sweetest  reward 
that  talent  can  obtain/'  said  Mrs 
Willocky  with  a  grateful  look  at  the 
baron. 

*'  It  must  be  a  blind  man  without 
DO  eyes,  and  a  deaf  man  as  cannot 
heao  dat  does  not  worship  de  high- 
born, gracious  Mrs  Willock,"  said  the 
baron  with  a  bow. 

**  If  that  fellow  ain*t  a  swindler^  my 
name  ain't  Samson  Willock,**  mut- 
tered the  worthy  husband  of  the  glow- 
ing subject  of  these  panegyrics.  <'  Fll 
order  the  carriage  and  take  them 
home,  or  blowed  if  that  furrener 
won't  get  a  hold  of  Mrs  W.'s  watch." 

Wjth  these  flattering  ideas  of  the 
baron,  Mr  Willock  went  across  the 
room  to  the  quiet  comer  where  Betsy 
had  established  herself,  and  was  ex- 
amining a  scrap  hooky  along  with  two 
or  three  of  the  Miss  Crockrie's.  He 
took  her  to  one  side — *'  Betsy,"  ho 
said,  **  them  furrencrs  are  all  thieves 
— that  ngly  fellow  that's  saying  such 
sweet  things  to  your  mother,  I  dassay, 
has  some  design  upon  you ;  for  I  know 
the  ways  of  them  chaps — flattering 
the  old  ones  to  get  better  on  with  the 


daughters.  Now,  I  just  put  you  on 
your  guard.  I'll  never  let  him  into 
Kiply  Hall,  if  I  can  help  it.  So  never 
mind  what  you^  mother  says.  Charles 
Burrell  will  be  down  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  wish  he  was  here  now,  he  would  be 
able  to  give  me  his  advice." 

Betsy  smiled,  as  if  she  knew  pretty 
well  wbat  his  advice  would  be. 

••  At  any  rate,  Betsy,"  said  Mr 
Willock,  **  1*11  make  a  bargain  with 
her.  If  she  has  her  baron,  1*11  have 
Charles  Burrell.  So  now,  put  your 
things  on ;  for  we're  going  ofi*  this 
minute." 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  shaking 
of  hands,  and  putting  on  of  shawls, 
and  compliments,  and  thanks. 

The  baron  handed  Mrs  Willock  to 
the  door. 

**  At  twelve  to-morrow,"  she  said, 
as  she  stept  into  the  carriage,  **  I  shall 
expect  you  at  the  Hall." 

"  I  shall  be  dere  vidout  faU,"  re- 
plied the  baron  with  a  look  of  deep 
admiration,  and  bowed  to  Mr  Willock 
and  Betsy,  neither  of  whom  took  any 
notice  of  his  politeness-^both,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  being  at  that  mo- 
ment thinking  with  all  their  might  of 
Charles  Burrell. 


Chapter  III. 


,  But  was  Charles  Burrell  thinking 
as  constantly  of  them  ?  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  he  neither  answered 
Betsy's  letter,  nor  made  his  appearance 
In  the  arbour.  Mr  Willock  at  the 
end  of  a  week  began  to  get  angry ; 
bis  peace  was  entirely  disturbed  by 
the  constant  visits  of  the  baron ;  he 
determined  to  write  to  Charles  Bur- 
rell himself.  He  did  write,  ahd  in 
two  or  three  days  received  an  answer, 
informing  him  that  business  detained 
him  in  town,  but  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  his  kind  invitation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  week. 
The  following  week  I — it  was  a  dread- 
ful time  to  wait;  for  it  turned  out 
that  Charles's  assis^tance  was  the  only 
thing  the  old  gentleman  trusted  to,  to 
enable  him  to  get  quit  of  the  baron 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

**  Betsy,"  he  said,  *'this  is  a  bad 
business,  this  absence  of  Charles  Bur- 
rell ;  for  that  baron — I  always  said  ho 
was  a  swindler.  Though  he  calls  him- 
self a  nobleman,  and  all  that,  and  al- 
ways talks  about  his  uncle  the  ambas- 


sador, and  his  cousins  the  field -mar- 
shals, he  is  eternally  borrowing  five  and 
ten  pounds  from  Mrs  Willock;  and, 
by  George,  I  think  some  day  he*]l 
borrow  the  whole  estate,  and  she's 
sure  to  give  it  him  I " 

'*  Has  the  baron  borrowed  much 
money,  papa?"  enquired  the  young 
lady. 

•*  Forty-five  pounds,  two  shillings, 
and  sixpence ;  and  we've  only  known 
him  a  week — think  what  that  will  come 
to  when  he's  been  our  friend  for  a 
whole  year  I  I  see  no  hope  for  me 
but  the  poor-house  I" 

"  You  should  speak  to  mama," 
said  Betsy. 

"  How  the  devil  can  any  body  speak 
to  mama,  when  she's  constantly  talk- 
ing herself?  It's  impossible,  1  tell 
you,  to  slip  in  the  smallest  word.  Slie 
and  that  furren  vagabond  are  chatter- 
ing from  morning  till  night  I  wish  I 
knew  any  body  I  could  apply  to  for 
advice." 

"  But  Charles,  papa ;  he'll  be  here 
in  a  week." 
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"  A  week !  well,  won't  that  cost 
me  another  forty-five  pounds^  two  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence  ?  I  could  employ 
all  the  attorneys  in  the  county  for  the 
money — or  hire  a  dozen  strong  fel- 
lows to  throw  him  out  of  the  window. 
But  here  he  is!—nium,  Betsy — don't 
mention  what  I've  told  you— there's  a 
good  girl." 

The  visiter,  who  now  made  his  ap- 
pearance, was  not  the  redoubtable 
Baron  von  Schwartzenham,but  Mr  and 
Mrs  Simpson. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr  Simpson, 
rushing  forward  impetuously,  and 
grasping  the  hand  of  Mr  Willock, 
"  we  drove  through  your  beautiful 
grounds  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enqui- 
ring after  your  health." 

"  But  we  needn't  enquire  after  your 
health,"  added  the  lady;  **  for  I 
never  saw  any  person  look  better  in 
my  life.    Did  you,  lovey  ?" 

'*  Never — but  the  amiable  family  of 
Riply  Hall  always  look  well.  Miss 
Willock,  I  am  sure,  is  a  proof  of  my 
assertion;  and  your  delightful,  intel- 
lectual lady,  my  dear  sir,  1  hope  she 
is  quite  well  ?" 

<*  Such  talents  I"  said  Mrs  Simp- 
son. 

"  And  such  manners,  my  dear !" 
said  the  gentleman. 

*'  And  so  beautiful!"  said  the  lady. 

*'  And  so  condescending  I  Is  she 
engaged,  my  dear  sir,  in  any  literary 
work  just  now  ?  It  would  be  a  pity 
that  she  should  not  commit  to  paper  the 
results  of  her  studies.  She  is  a 
poetess"— 

*'  And  a  novelist  "— 

"  And  a  philosopher  "— • 

*'  And  a  historian  "Ji— 

**  In  short,  I  don't  think  such  a  ta- 
lented woman  was  ever  known  in 
Simpsonville  before." 

«  Indeed  ?"  said  Mr  Willock,  who 
had  done  nothing  but  stare  open- 
mouthed  at  the  enraptured  panegyrists 
of  his  spouse,  and  now  looked  as  if 
he  thought  Simpsonville  would  be 
much  improved  if  the  talented  lady 
had  still  been  unknown. 

"  Pray,  is  she  within  ?" 

« I  think  not,"  replied  Mr  Willock, 
«•  the  baron  " 

*'  Oh,  the  baron — such  a  true  noble- 
man !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  the  same 
tone  of  enthusiasm.  "  He  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  captivating  man 
I  ever  saw." 

*•  My  dear,**  said  Mr  Simpson,  *'  you 


will  make  us  married  men  jealous,  if 
you  are  so  unguarded  in  yoar  adoii* 
ration— won't  she,  my  dear  sir?'* 

«'  Won't  she  what  ?"  enquired  Mr 
Willock. 

**  Make  us  jealous  of  the  baron  | 
but  he  is  indeed  a  delightful  person — 
such  a  specimen  of  the  true  lugh-bom 
aristocrat,  so  free,  so  easy— be  puts 
me  very  much  in  mind  of  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  mine.  Sir  Digsberry 
Do'em.  Don't  you  trace  a  resemblance 
between  them,  my  dear  ?" 

**  I  think  I  do.  Those  mustaches 
are  so  very  military  and  becoming**^— « 

**  I  don't  mean  in  their  features, 
lovey — in  their  manners  and  charac- 
ters, I  mean.  Sir  Digs,  as  I  always 
called  him— we  were  fiworn  frieodsl- 
Sir  Digs  came  up  to  my  house  just 
whenever  he  chose,  as  the  baron,  my 
dear  sir,  does  to  yours — he  dined  with 
me — walked  with  my  wife^helped 
her  at  the  tea-table." 

*'  Did  he  ever  borrow  any  money  ?"* 
enquired  Mr  Willock. 

"  Ah,  you've  heard  of  old  Digs*s 
free-and-easy  manner; — he  said  to  me, 
'  Simpson,  old  boy,  tip  me  a  five — for 
cuss  me  if  the  Portuguese  government 
behave  as  a  gentleman  ought.  They 
owe  me  several  millions  of  milreis,  and 
don't  pay  a  maravedi.*  He  was  such 
a  pleasant  fellow,  poor  Sir  Digs  V* 

**  Andyoulenthim  the  five  pounds?* 
enquired  Mr  Willock. 

*'  How  could  I  refuse  it,  my  dear 
sir  r 

**  Then,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
good  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr  Willock,  as 
if  new  light  had  broke  on  him,  **  I'm 
very  much  mistaken  if  the  baron  isn't 
Sir  Digs  in  disguise  ;  he's  always  tell- 
ing Mrs  Willock  to  tip  out  her  fives." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ba- 
ron borrows  money  ?"  asked  Mr  Simp- 
son in  an  anxious  tone. 

Mr  Willock  nodded  in  a  most  un- 
mistakable manner. 

"  Then,  'pon  my  soul,  he's  behaved 
very  ill.  He's  been  talking  about  tak- 
ing a  long  lease  of  an  acre  or  two  of 
my  ground,  and  building  a  villa.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage 
to  my  estate  to  have  a  real  titled  no- 
bleman among  the  tenants.  But  be 
borrows,  you  say  ?" 

«•  He  tells  my  wife  that  the  rents  of 
his  estates  in  Bohemia  don't  come  due 
till  Christmas." 

*'  Oh,  then,  he  has  estates  in  Bohe- 
mia ?"  said  Mr  Simpson.    ''  He  wpuld 
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certainly  be  a  most  desirable  tenant ; 
and,  if  he  signs  the  lease*^ 

•'  They  are  boUi  in  the  garden," 
hinted  Mr  WiUock. 

''  Oh«  then,  we  shall  go  and  find 
them  1  *'  said  Mr  Simpson.  *'  Come, 
lovey," 

And  the  whole  party  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  proceeded  in  search  of 
the  baron  and  Mrs  WiUock. 

There  was  a  rustic  seat  at  one  end 
of  the  side- walk,  and«  on  passing  down 
the  greensward  that  led  to  it,  they 
saw  the  individuals  they  were  in  search 
of,  who  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal 
too  deeply  interested  in^  their  conver- 
sation to  attend  to  any  thing  else,  and 
were  in  happy  ignorance  that  every 
word  they  said  was  overheard. 

"  I  like  dis  place,"  said  the  baron; 
**  'tis  so  like  one  of  my  estates  in  Bo- 
hemia.'* 

«•  So  you've  said,  dear  baron.  I'm 
sure  Kiply  Hall  ought  to  be  higlily  hon- 
oured by  the  compliment." 

«*  Not  at  all— not  by  no  means," 
replied  the  baron ;  «*  for  my  poor  pro- 
perty never  boasted  of  so  great  an  or- 
nament as  Riply  Hall.'* 

*'  Ah !  what  ornament  do  you  mean  ?** 

'^  Its  beautiful,  charming  owner- 
lovely,  noble  Mrs  WiUock.** 

**  You  re  too  kind.  I'm  overcome 
by  your  indulgent  appreciation  of  my 
claims." 

**  Dey  are  delightful — you're  ver 
clever — and  ver  good ; — dere  is  no  one 
worthy  to  admire  you  but  mine  self — 
yaiz." 

«*  And  you  do  admire  me,  baron  ?" 
asked  the  lady,  simperiog. 

**  Yaiz — ver  much.  Ah,  madam — I 
^wish  you  was  not  married  to  such  fat 
little  man— he  not  know  de  treasure 
he  possess." 

*«  He  does  not,  indeed — a  total  want 
of  intellect  incapacitates  him  from 
perceiving" 

*•  Datliis  wife  ver  clever,  and  he 
great  fool.     You  mean  dat  ?'* 

•*  Exactly  my  sentiments — but  far 
better  expressed.** 

<«  Den  why  stay  wid  him  ?*'  enquired 
the  baron. 

**  Ah,  whither  could  I  go?"  an- 
swered the  lady. 

•*  "Pen  my  honour,  Mr  WiUock," 
vrhispered  Mr  Simpson,  ''  this  is  going 
too  far  — hadn*t  you  better  inter- 
fere ?" 

*'  Not  for  the  world — perhaps  she'll 
offer  to  go  with  him,"  replied  the  gra- 
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tified  Mr  Willock;  ''and  I  wouldn't 
disturb  her  for  any  consideration.** 

'*  Den  I  have  your  consent  ?*'  ex- 
claimed the  baron,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing the  lady  had  said.  ''  I  will  have 
a  chaise  de  post  dis  ver  night.  You 
will  not  forget  de  jewels.  1  will  pre- 
sent you  to  de  Emperor  of  Austria— 
and  you  must  be  well  dressed.'* 

•*  You're  too  good — dear  I  dear  ba- 
ron  Hal    gracious  heavens!    my 

husband ! — Mr  Simpson  I — baron ! 

**  How  do  you  do,  sair  ?**  said  the 
baron.  **  We  was  acting  a  pUy — 'tis 
a  ver  good  play — 'tis  a  translation 
from  de  Bride  of  Messina,  by  Schiller 
— de  amiable  Mrs  Simpson  knows  it 
ver  well.  Do  you  not,  madam?— 
Yuiz  1 " 

**  Well — *pon  my  honour,**  said  Mr 
Simpson,  <'  I  think  I  do  recollect  my 
intimate  friend.  Sir  Digsberry,  prac- 
tising with  Mrs  S.  for  some  private 
theatricals  much  of  the  same  kind. 
Don't  you  remember,  lovey  }  He  was 
a  C2!pital  actor.  Sir  Digs." 

•*  I'm  very  sorry  we  intenupted 
you,"  said  Mr  Willock,  who  seemed 
considerably  annoyed  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  business  passing  off  by 
way  of  a  joke.  *'  I  beg  you'll  go  on. 
Ah,  Betsy ! "  he  continued,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  I  wish  Charley  Burrell  were 
here — he  would  kick  that  fellow  into 
the  river  —  and  serve  him  rightj 
too.'* 

•*  'Pon  my  honour,  baron,  you  put 
me  more  and  more  in  mind  of  my  in- 
timate friend,  Sir  Digsberry  Do'em. 
My  friend  Jenkins  would  make  a  capi- 
tal description  of  your  rehearsals — 
*twould  be  an  excellent  hit  in  the  next 
Flambeau** 

•*  What  are  you  giggling  in  that 
very  unintellectual  manner  for  ?''  ex- 
claimed Mrs  Willock,  casting  fiery 
glances  on  the  rubicund  countenance 
of  Betsy,   and  determined,  like  most 

Eeople,  to  get  into  a  passion  to  hide 
er  discomfiture.  **  I  insist  on  your 
retiring  to  your  room,  and  I  shall  not 
allow  any  more  letter-writing  and  cor- 
respondence with  low  persons  like  your 
friend  Mr  Burrell.  An  humble  friend 
of  my  husband,  baron,"  she  added, 
"  who  has  ventured,  I  fear  from  in- 
terested motives,  to  pay  attention  to 
Miss  Willock.** 

**  Interested  motives ! — vat  a  hor- 
rid fellow — yaizl*'  exclaimed  the  ba- 
ron, disgusted  that  there  should  be 
such  things  as  interested  motives  in 
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naying  attention  to  any  of  the  Willock 
family. 

"  I  bee  to  tell  you,  madam/'  said 
Petsy,  Who  felt  her  heart  beat  very 
quicRy  and  her  eyes  glow  with  fire> 
**  that  Charles  Burrell  is  a  friend  of  my 
father— but  not  an  humble  one." 

**  And  I  shall  write  to  him  as  often 
as  I  like,"  said  Mr  Willock ;  «  and 
Betsy  is  a  noble  girl  to  stand  up  for 
poor  Charles.'* 

•*  He  is  fit,  nerhaps,  for  you  and  your 
daughter,  sir,  began  the  dignified  Mrs 
Willock. 

**  But  he  has  no  estates  in  Bohe- 
mia," said  the  indignant  Willock, 
**  nor  uncles  ambassadors—nor  whts- 
kers^-nor  post-chaises  to  run  off  with 
old  women." 

*'  Old  1 — gracious  I — unidea*d  bar- 
*   barian  I — oh — I  sink — I  die — baron  1" 

**  Vat  you  mane,  sir  ?'*  commenced 
that  magnate,  looking  fierce.  **  You 
say  I  no  have  estate  in  Bohemia — yot 
you  mane,  sair?" 

'*  I  mean,"  said  Mr  Willock,  "  that 
ril  punish  all  furren  swindlers  and 
interlopers ;  so  be  off,  Mr  Baron,  or  if 
I  find  you  here  when  I  come  back,  1*11 
have  you  ducked  in  the  horse-pond. 
Come«  Betsy  I 

Mr  Willock  retired  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Mr  and  Mrs  Simpson,  in  an 
agony  of  impatience  to  communicate 
the  scene  to  Mr  Jenkins  and  the  in- 
habitants  of  Simpsonville,  took  the 
opportunity  of  stepping  into  the  car- 
riage,  and  trotting  down  the  avenue, 
without  taking  leave  of  any  of  the 
party. 

'*  Baron,  I  am  ruined,  insulted,  dis- 
graced for  ever — What  shall  I  do  ?" 

**  You  must  leave  de  old  baste,  and 
never  see  him  no  more." 

'*  And  do  you  open  your  arms  to  be 
my  refuge  ?**  enquired^the  philosophic 
lady. 

'*  You  must  give  him  de  notice  of 
separate  maintenance  by  de  law," 
answered  the  baron,  with  a  rather  un- 
loverlike  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

**  But  I  have  already  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a-year  secured  to  me — 
whether  I  remain  with  him  or  not." 

**  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds— dey 
are  sterling  pounds,  I  hope — and  not 
de  livres  ?  " 

''  Pounds  sterling,"  replied  the  lady. 
**  Den  come   wid    me,"    said   the 
baron,  *'  I  will  take  you  to  de  Simp- 
sonville Hotel;  you  shall  dere  write 
letter  dat  you  give  him  up,  and  never 


see  him  no  more,  and  we  »hall  be  i^ 
happy  as  de  day." 

«  What  will  the  world  say  ?* 

**  Dat  you  are  a*  wonder  of  genius, 
and  dey  will  forgive  every  ting  to  so 
much  sensibility  and  so  much  feelings 
yaiz!** 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  this  con< 
versation,  a  letter  was  brought  up  from 
Simpsonville,  and  presented  to  Mr 
Willock.  He  broke  the  seal  impa- 
tiently, and  read  as  follows : — 

'<  1  have  paid,  in  suffering  and  lone- 
liness, the  penalty  of  too  much  mind. 
Yes,  the  years  I  have  passed  as  the 
wife  of  an  unidea*d  clod  nave  been  ages 
— centuries — eternities — with  no  being 
fitted  by  nature  or  education  to  s^-m- 
pathize  with  my  aspirations — tied  bj 
the  dull  rules  of  an  unintellectual,  uo- 
philosophical  custom,  to  an  individoal 
so  totally  unable  to  appreciate  me  as 
you  have  been.  I  have  longed  for 
some  time  to  withdraw  myself  from 
you  and  your  family,  and  to  enter  on 
a  sphere  of  life  more  fitted  for  my 
talents  and  endowments.     In  finding 

the  Baron  ^  I  have  found  the 

creature  of  my  imagination — with  rank, 
intellect,  and  personal  gracefulness, 
united  to  a  loving,  revering,  and  ad- 
miring idiosyncrasy. — 1  throw  you  off. 
You  shall  see  me  no  more.  Your 
efforts  to  recover  me  I  delj  ;  your 
name  I  abjure.  You  are  startl»l  at 
the  openness  of  these  expressions.  1 
glory  in  them.  What  /  do  cannot  be 
kept  a  secret,  even  if  it  were  desired— 
the  eyes  of  an  enquiring  public  are 
fixed  on  the  actions  of  one  whom  it 
has  been  indulgent  enough  to  stazap 
with  the  seal  of  its  approbation.  I 
will  yet  do  great  things,  and  leave  as 
immortal  name — but  not  yours— 

'•  Lktitia." 

Mr  Willock  felt  as  if  he  was  look- 
ing  at  something  or  other  through  a 
fog.  Some  faint  outline  of  the  mear- 
ing  of  the  epistle  he  thought  he  de- 
tected through  the  clond  of  words; 
and  great  was  his  rejoidng  as  he  pored 
over  the  sentences,  and  flattered  him- 
self that  he  made  out  that  his  lady  b^d 
left  him  for  ever.  **  Hurrah  P  b* 
cried,  and  tossed  his  hat  in  the  air 
**  Betsy !  I  say,  Betsy  I—where  can  the 
girl  have  gone  ?**  But  Betsy  was  no- 
where to  be  found  I  He  sought  bfi 
everywhere — even  in  Mrs  ^W^i])ock> 
boudoir.  The  drawers  in  that  Mak 
apartment  were  all  emptied^  and  tb«: 
ornament-cases  gone.   '*  Let  them  g^* 
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said  the  enchanted  husband ;  "  she 
might  have  taken  the  whole  house ; 
I  wouldn't  have  grudged  her  a  brick 
ofit." 

At  last  he  bethought  him  of  search- 
ing for  his  daughter  in  the  garden. 
She  was  not  there.  He  turned  into 
the  shrubbery  walk  at  the  side,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  arbour  which 
I  have  told  you  was  the  favourite  seat 
of  Betsy  and  Charles  Burrell ;  but  oh! 
for  the  constancy  of  women,  even 
good  and  kind  ones,  like  Betsy  Wjl- 
lock  I— oh  1  for  the  vows  made  one 
month  and  repented  of  the  next  I — oh  I 
for  the  fialsehood — the  fickleness — the 
duplicity  of  bis  favourite  daughter! 
He  saw,  as  he  approached  the  arbour, 
two  persons  seated  within  it — one  of 
theai  was  certainly  Betsy — the  head 
was  on  the  other  person's  shoulder — 
tlte  other  person*d  arm  was  round  her 
waist — the  hat — the  hair— ^the  whis- 
kers— it  was  no  mistake.  It  was  the 
Baron  von  Schwartzenham  himself! 

la  a  moment  the  stick  of  the  indig- 
nant sire  was  poised  high  in  the  air — 
witl)  the  weight  of  a  flail  it  descended 
on  the  bat  of  the  fascinating  foreigner. 
**Take  that!"  he  said,  "By  dad  I 
wasn*t  the  old  woman  enough  for  you, 
that  you  take  the  young  one  as  well  V* 

The  baron  started  up.  t 


;*  Father  I"  cried  Betsy,  "  don't 
strike  him  again,  for  my  sake  !'* 

'•  rilkill  him,  I  tell  you  !"  exclaimed 
Mr  Willock — ■*  not  because  he  has  in- 
veigled away  your  mother— oh  no!— 
he's  made  my  house  comfortable" 

**  And  will  make  it  more  comfort- 
able still,"  said  the  baron,  taking  off 
his  false  mustaches  and  speaking  in 
the  true-hearted  natural  voice  of 
Charles  Burrell  1  "  I  have  freed  you, 
my  dear  sir,  from  a  person  who  would 
have  made  your  whole  existence  miser- 
able. And  here  I  restore  to  your 
affections  your  neglected  child ;  1  re- 
turn her  to  you  " 

"  And  the  forty-five  pounds,  two 
shillings,  and  sixpence  I — ah,  Charles  I 
but  I  always  said  you  were  a  true 
friend." 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  altered 
state  of  affairs  at  Riply  Hall.  At  sup- 
per that  night  there  were  gathered  the 
thi'ee  happiest  people  in  England ;  and 
if  a  stoutish  old  gentleman,  after  in- 
numerable bumpers,  favoured  the  com- 
pany with  a  song — composed  in  almost 
equal  parts  of  "  God  save  the  Queen" 
and  "  Auld  Langsyne  *' — I  believe  the 
audience  were  by  no  means  fastidious, 
but  preferred  his  vocal  efforts  to  Tam- 
burini  and  Lablache.  Such  indulgent 
critics  are  happiness  and  affection ! 
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Whbw  expectation  is  on  the  alert 
on  the  approach  to  any  large  c%  for 
the  first  time,  the  most  beautiful  coun< 
try  in  its  vicinity  is  traversed  with 
comparative  indifference  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  miles.  Thus  it 
fares  vrith  the  fairyland  round  classic 
and  Medicean  Florence.  In  the  vil- 
lag^es  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  be 
sure,  one  must  be  »truck  by  the  unac- 
connlabla  number  of  young  women 
plaiting^  straw,  and  singing  as  they 
work,  as  if  a  redundancy  of  one  half 
of  tlie  population  had  been  really  crer 
ated  bere  for  that  express  purpose. 
Long^  before  you  reach  the  actual 
suburb,  detachments  of  small  houses, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  our  manufacturing 
townsy  scattered  along  the  road,  an« 


pounce  the  important  place  of  central- 
ization, of  which  they  are  the  outposts. 
Each  tenement  is  marked  with  a  paint- 
ed cross  of  two,  over  the  door  or  be- 
tween the  windows;  and  some  have 
moral  apothegms  or  scriptural  texts, 
in  such  large  characters  that  all  may 
read.  A  few  have  long  inscriptions 
on  marble,  telling  of  plagues  averted, 
or  of  the  Arno's  overfiood,  or  of  a 
Pope*s  progress  and  his  entertainment 
by  the  pious.  Perhaps  you  will  meet 
for  the  first  time— a  sight  seen  only 
here — men  walking  nimbly  under  an 
enormously  bulky  but  exceedingly 
li^ht  load — a  mountain  of  FlorenQ^ 
flasks,  transparent,  and  almost  as  fra- 
gile as  an  agglomeration  of  soap  bub- 
bles.    To  the  custody  of  these  frail 
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vessels,  clothed  in  a  garment  of  twist- 
ed rushes,  all  the  wine  as  well  as  the 
oil  of  Tuscany  is  committed,  which, 
-with  regard  to  the  latter  commodity, 
every  body  knows.     The  wine-flask 
(Jiascone)   most  in  use  holds  three 
English  quarts.     Carts  in  great  num- 
bers are  hastening  in  to  market,  and  a 
large  lounging  population  is  abroad. 
What  a  contrast  does  gay  Florence 
present,  on  its  very  confines,  to  dull, 
resourceless  Pistoia,  where  we  slept 
last  night.     It  was  now  the  hour  for 
the  evening  drive  ;    all   the  world 
seemed  come  forth  to  enlarge  our  ex- 
pectations.    Splendid  coach  pannels, 
fresh- washed  from   their    respective 
homes ;   horses  which,   having  been 
shut  up  all  day,  were  delighting  in 
the    air  and  exercise,   contrast   not 
more  forcibly  with  our  dusty  old  way- 
faring vetturino*s  carriage,  and  the 
sorry  hacks  that  draw  it,  than  do  we, 
the  passengers,  a  flushed  and  weary 
set  of  mortals,  longing  for  'soap  and 
water,  wiih  the  recumbent  beauties 
and  lounging  beaux  that  whirl  past 
us.     There,  perhaps,  abstracted  and 
alone,  in  the  corner  of  his  barouche, 
sate    some  grave-looking  foreigner, 
"with  diplomatic  button,  and  behind 
him  a  magnificent  chasseur,  to  fix  fur- 
ther the  attention  of  the  crowd  on  his 
importance.     Several  English  turn- 
outs are  also  on  the  dusty  drive,  of 
which  the  coachmen  seem  not  sorry 
to  assert  their  pre-eminence  among 
the  other  congregated  whips ;    and 
maintain,  by  their  superior  style  of 
driving,  a  part  of  the  national  charac- 
ter.     How  different   thQ   somewhat 
antiquated  and  cumbrous  splendour  of 
the  Italian  noble,  unwilling  to  be  out- 
done in  his  own  capital,  but  not  able 
to  help  itl     Crowds  of  gaily-dressed 
pedestrians  bustle  out  of  the  gate  by 
which  you  enter;  and  shops,  closed 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  begin  to 
put  down  their  shutters,  and  be  open 
to  new  customers.     Amongst  thesct 
very  fine  print-shops,  elsewhere  rare, 
with  good  engravings  in  the  window 
of  originals  possessed  by  the  gallery, 
make  you  already  resolve  on  future 
purchases.  Amidst  so  much  agreeable 
excitement,  the  hotels  on  the  Lung'- 
ariio  come  into  view.  The  old  bridge 
bearing  half  the  goldsmiths*  booths  of 
Florence  on  its  back,  is  before  you. 
Washed,  and  dressed,  and  fed  in  hasie, 
forth  you  go  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
delicious  evening  in  walking  about  the 


streets,  and  return  late  and  reluctantly 
to  bed  and  mosquito  curtains,  making 
plans  for  a  firsts  full,  long,  insaiiabie 
day  at  Florence  and  its  curiosities. 
But  you  are  out  in  your  calculation ! 
It  is  well  to  be  up  with  the  larkp  bnt, 
depend  on  it,  you  will  lie  dawn  long 
before  the  lamb — before  ten .  The  hett 
will  be  intolerable,  especially  aloo^ 
the  quays,  and    *'  carpe  diem"  hers 
is  noi  to  make  hay,  or  to  do  any  tfaii^ 
else  while  the  suu  shines,  as  the  fol- 
lowing note  or  memorandum  will  suf- 
ficiently prove : — "June  10.     It  Will 
not  do ;  we  cannot  bear  being  baked 
alive  any  longer.  The  ways  Ktejiery; 
and  if  one  attempts  to  walk  when  the 
sun  declines,  there  is  such  a  heat  from 
below  the  pavement  and  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  as  is  given  out  by  an  oven 
just  before  the  roils  are  removed." 
Again,  the  refreshment  which  even- 
ing elsewhere  is  sure  to  bring,  here 
exists  not.     The  moon  is  dispensing 
a  beautiful  light  upon  church  and 
upon  tower,  but  the  air  is  sultry ;  she 
has  dressed  the  magnificent  Ducmo  in 
a  robe  of  silvery  brightness,  and  is  at 
this  moment  faultlessly  daguerreotyp- 
ing  on  the  wide- spread  pavement  all 
the  objects  which  surround  us.     But 
coolness  and  moonlight  here  do  not  go 
together ;  it  is  far,  far  too  hot  to  walk ! 
The  coffeehouses  are  thronged  inside 
and  out;  one  cannot  find  a  seat  or  be 
helped  to  an  ice,  so  great  is  the  de- 
mand, and  yet  it  is  a  full  hour  since 
the  web- footed  bat  was  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  prison  or  the  palace 
court,  and  was  seen  hovering  at>out 
dark  and  narrow  streets  till  his  time 
for  appearing   unchallenged  in  tlie 
more  open  spaces  should  arrive.   The 
active  swallow,  amused  at  us  mortals 
on  the  pavement  beneath,  shoots  by 
overhead  as  if  to  make  us  discontented 
with  our  lot,  and  covetous  of  his.     It 
was  scarce  an  hour  ago  when  the 
twittering  people,  in  the  height  of  thdr 
exultation,   were   cutting  their  way 
across  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Place 
at  every  angle,  and  cleaving  with  their 
wedge-like  bodies,  like  arrows,  the 
blue  sky  over  those  colossal  statoesy 
or    zig-zagging    away  like    opaqoe 
lightning,  lost  for  a  moment  to  re- 
appear the  next.     We  saw  all  this, 
and  hoped  for  a  cool  evening — bat  in 
vain!     The  swallows  are  now  gone, 
and  the  dusky  cohorts  of  the  winged 
mouse  occupy  their  place.    And  even 
these  seem  to  have  a  better  bargain  of 
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it  than  we  at  present,  for  thej  can 
fan.  if  not  themselves,  the  air  in  which 
they  move  with  their  webbed  wings: 
they  can  retire,  when  they  are  tired, 
to  inaccessible  fortresses,  in  the  cool 
grotto  or  cave,  or  town  walU  while 
we  mnst  go  back  and  climb  the  stair 
to  an  insupportably  close  bed- room, 
and  endeavour  to  cool  our  hands  and 
face  by  plunging  and  replungiog 
them  in  water,  which  has  become 
tepid  in  our  absence;  and  doubting 
whether  to  open  our  windows  to  admit 
the  night  air,  or  keep  them  shut  to 
ezelude  the  still  greater  heat  of  the 
streets,  where  the  temperature  is  that 
of  a  cotton-mill  with  all  the  hapds  on, 
or  of  a  London  drawing-room  at  the 
close  of  a  rout  night !  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  evening  of  the  day 
when,  goaded  by  these  sufferings,  we 
quitted  Florence — sultry  and  breath- 
less Florence!  The  carpenters  were 
on  the  bridge  erecting  scaffolding  for 
the  Corpus  Domini  and  approach- 
ing yiSte  of  St  John.  Our  voiturier 
took  us  forth  at  a  right  merry  trot, 
and  we  began  at  once  to  enjoy  a  de- 
liciooa  coolness,  which  we  had  not 
known  for  an  instant  since  our  arri- 
▼al.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  cool  air  to 
fan  your  temples  after  such  a  month 
aa  that  of  June  1840 !  The  way  was 
peopled  with  out  of- door  workers,  as 
when  we  entered ;  and  peasants  were 
refreshing  themselves,  after  their  hot 
labours  of  the  field,  on  their  own  ex- 
cellent wine — the  best  in  Italy^  at  a 
penny  a  pint.  The  young  wanton- 
ing in  the  renewal  of  their  strength ; 
and  even  the  old,  renovated  and  for- 
getful of  age  in  the  hilarity  of  the 
hour.  The  fairy  scenes  of  the  Tuscan 
road- side  were  just  beginning  to  be 
illuminated  with  the  lucciole»  darting 
here  and  there  out  of  the  hedges,  or 
sparkling  in  the  recesses  of  tufted 
bank  or  garden  bower.  The  fire- flies 
were  this  evening  out  in  myriads,  re- 
sembling, at  some  distance,  a  shower 
of  dropping  light  falling  thick  upon 
the  corn-fields ;  but  anon  glancing  by, 
and  turning  their  fairy  lanterns  full 
in  your  face,  they  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  our  path,  and  danced  in  swarms 
among  the  recesses  of  the  pine  plan- 
tations, till,  as  evening  wended  on,  the 
tiny  swarms  went  off,  and  not  a  spark 
was  any  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  uni- 
versal gloom  of  a  moonless  night,  which 
conducted  us  to  our  place  of  rest. 
With  all  these  recollections  of  Flo- 


renccf  we  again  find  ourselves  there* 
in  another  year*  after  the  Novem- 
ber rains  have  been  scouring  the 
town,  and  nearly  filled  the  Amo, 
which,  rescued  from  its  ordinary  in- 
significance, eddied  under  its  arches  a 
swollen,  turbid,  and  dangerous  river* 
The  appearance  of  the  city  was  ma- 
terially changed.  In  place  of  the 
shallow,  uninterrupted  river  bed,  and 
the  bridges,  at  sunset,  coming  out  in 
fine  relief,  and  the  distant  landscape* 
and  the  lofty  mountains,  towards  La 
Spezia,  bathed  in  a  rosy  light;  in  place 
of  seeing  from  the  windows  of  our  hotel* 
scarcely  knee- deep  in  the  mid  river* 
little  groups  of  men  and  boys  dipping 
their  hand- nets,  while  others,  round  a 
fiat-bottomed  boat  which  required  no 
anchorage,  were  filling  it  with  the 
drifted  sediment,  to  keep  the  channels 
open^all  is  perturbation!  An  Eng- 
lish November  could  not,  after  its 
kind,  be  more  destitute  of  enjoyment 
out  of  doors.  Adieu,  Cascinil  Coun- 
try walks  or  rides  to  Fiesole,  adieu! 
A  nd  we  have  come  to  the  true  time 
tor  frequenting  the  gallery  without  dis- 
traction. What  a  toilsome  ascent  is 
that  of  the  Loggie,  for  which  many  a 
suffering  pair  of  lungs  has  had  to  pay ! 
Some  run — happy  they — taking  two 
steps  at  a  time ;  some  creep  up  after 
a  diagonal  fashion;  some  go  back- 
wards ;  and  the  greater  number  stop 
to  recover  wind  on  the  landing-place. 
Fortunately,  you  are  not  expected  to 
say  any  thing  to  the  founders  who  are . 
there,  at  the  top  of  one  stair,  to  meet 
you  in  full  costume;  nor  need  pro- 
pitiate the  open-mouthed  Molossian 
dogs,  fortunately  for  you  in  marble* 
who  fiank  the  door.  A  long  way  have 
you  to  make  before  yon  reach  the 
drawing-room,  where  Venus  is  ready 
to  receive  admirers.  As  you  have 
never  been  introduced,  you  have  no 
time  to  spare  to  look  at  the  tusked 
boar,  or  at  the  busts  of  the  great  un- 
known  which  are  ranged  in  marble  or 
porphyry  incognito,  without  the  cor- 
ridor ;  and  here  comes  the  cocked-hat 
custode,  to  take  one  more  drenched 
umbrella,  and  give  a  promissory  brass 
token  in  return ;  and  now  you  may 
expatiate  at  large,  and  go  where  you 
will  in  the  gallery.  Our  immediate 
instinct  would  be  to  take  our  first 
lesson  in  hair-dressing*  amidst  those 
unfamiliar  marble  wigs,  and  begin 
to  study  the  coiffure  of  empresses* 
Many  are  the  notabiUlies  here,  and 
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Tarious  tbe  featares!  Messalina  ha$ 
made  herielf  too  familiar  not  to  be 
looked  at  by  strange  gentlemen,  and 
maj  be  still  said  to  be  lassaia  viri$» 
It  wonld  have  required  some  impu- 
dence to  liave  looked  at  Litias  and  Oc- 
tavias,  and  walked  round  their  noses, 
urbile  they  were  in  the  flesh  at  the 
courts  of  the  Palatine,  as  one  does 
herel  We  have  seen  people  audacious 
enough  to  touch  the  ccdlida  junctura 
of  the  restored  feature,  for  most  im-> 
perial  noses  are  not  the  originals, 
which  MessalincCt,  proh  pudor!  t«.— 
Here  Agrippa's  "  honest  frown,"  for 
which  Tacitus  has  praised  him,  is 
right  upon  you.  Sterne's  story  of  the 
prince  with  the  long  nose,  might  easily 
occur  to  the  inspector  of  Nervals  bust ; 
nor  can  one  help  regretting  that  Ves- 
pasianus  Augustus  had  not  been  en- 
dowed with  a  little  more  of  the  em- 
peror, and  less  of  the  banker  physio- 
gnomy. Ho  looks  as  if  his  round  hat 
were  on  the  table,  and  be  was  examin- 
ing a  bank  post-bill.  Pawky^  and  not 
to  be  taken  in,  is  Vespasian,  Othd's 
hair  is  a  complete  commentary  on 
Juvenal.  Hadrian  and  Trajan  exceed 
in  dignity  and  goodness  of  expression 
most  or  all  modem  princes.  These 
are  probably  all  likenesses,  and  good 
ones;  forscnlptors  could  not  flatter 
Tike  your  Reynolds  or  Lawrences.  But 
we  are  now  at  the  baize  door,  which 
shuts  and  opens  so  noiselessly,  the 
door  of  that  octagon  to  which  repair 
all  and  sundry,  with  or  without 
'*  business,"  or  taste,  orjudgment.  Alma 
Venus,  hominum  divumque  volupUut 
This  then  is  your  boudoir  at  last, 
and  we  are  permitted  to  see  you,  and 
attend  your  levee  without  having 
dressed  for  the  occasion.  But  this  is 
a  place  to  study  more  things  than 
marble.  It  is  right  that  none  should 
lightly  venture  to  disapprove  of  what 
has  received  the  sanction  of  admiring 
ages ;  but  the  necessity  of  getting  into 
raptures  is  not  so  clear.  Some  gen- 
tlemen stand  transfixed,  and  contem- 
plate with  folded  arms.  But  they  re- 
main six  weeks  in  Florence,  and  never 
come  here  but  once  or  twice  again. 
Oh,  if  carbonate  of  lime  could  enjoy 
a  joke,  how  often  had  those  marble 
lips  parted  company,  when  the  back 
lackey  pointed  out  thy  beautiful  pe- 
culiarities to  English  discernment! 
to  the  prude  who  came  on  purpose 
to  see  tnee^  and  turns  away  in  baste ; 
3  the  maiden,  who,  in  thy  presence. 
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becomes  more  jealous  of  a  forer's 
glance  ;  to  the  lover  himself,  who  is 
iifraid  of  committing  himself  by  a  too 
carious  survey.  Some  there  be,  who, 
it  is  plain,  are  much  more  seriously  in 
love  with  Titian's  warm  tints  above 
than  the  cold  image  below — Oh! 
goddess,  what  a  bore  it  must  be  to 
exhibit  such  perfections  as  are  un- 
questionably thine,  to  the  coxcombs 
that  come  to  comment  on  thy  taitie^ 
and  think  themselves  authorized  to 
criticize  what  they  cannot  compre- 
hend. We  heard  a  Scotch  professor 
of  midwifery  speak  of  that  beautiful 
wrist  being  dislocated.  Ladies  think 
their  own  thoughts,  no  doubt,  as  they 
walk  round  you,  and  as  we  walk  round 
them ;  but  there  you  stand  ready  to 
wheel  round  on  your  axle,  and  incnr 
all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  con- 
noisseurship  in  beauty  may  desire, 
never  changing  countenance,  nor  being 
put  out,  at  such  close  and  impudent 
inspection.  We  should  like  to  read 
your  signalement  when  they  gave  yon 
jour  passport  for  Paris  in  1800.  Your 
skin  is  your  only  defect !  There  they 
come,  this  fine  day.  More  antics ! 
Some  start  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost, 
some  look  out  for  a  vacant  chair,  into 
Which  they  cast  themselves,  and  stare 
with  all  their  might  for  full  two  mi- 
nutes. Some  meditate  or  execute  an 
attitude  which  may  draw  attention 
from  thee  to  themselves ;  nor  can  they, 
it  should  seem,  get  it  out  of  their 
foolish  heads,  that  people  come  there 
to  see  how  t^  look  in  the  act  of 
admiring  by  far  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tion of  those  lordly  Medici.  Weil, 
captain,  what  do  you  say  ?  or  you,  sir, 
who  have  sate  with  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  patience  on  com- law  com- 
mittees? or  yon,  my  very  reverend 
dean  ?  Omnes  eodem  cogimur  t  The 
Apollino,  that  little  hermaphrodite 
piece  of  barmlessness,  like  the  page  in 
the  JVozze  di  Figaroy  attracts,  we  ob- 
serve, the  discerning  bonnets  without 
reproach,  but  the  bats  all  go  to  the 
left.  What  a  crowd  is  in  the  tribune 
to-day,  with  book  or  without! — a  stark- 
staring  crowd — looking  for  pictures  by 
name  and  number,  and  frequently 
passing  those  which  they  came  to  ad- 
mire. Meanwhile,  German  artists 
talk  thick  gutturals,  and  laboriously 
point  out  merits  which  they  have  la- 
boriously discovered.  Frenchmeu 
look  about  them  with  restless  eyes, 
and,  not  to  lose  time,  curl  their  mas* 
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tache  at  the  same  moment.  "  Mag^ 
ni/lquef  ravisanie!  grandioBeT  bnzz 
aboat  jou  like  the  cicada^s  chirp  in 
July ;  and  even  sober  Englishmen 
apeak  of  the  air  of  repose,  of  recumbent 
Venules*  and  think  they  have  said 
something^  t  A  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  is  here,  which*  confronted  as  it 
i8  with  two  of  Raffkelle's  on  the  same 
subject— >a  family  group— the  **  Holy 
Family,*^  will  aequire  few  admirers 
oat  of  the  walks  of  qualified  and  pro- 
fessional eridcism.  We  reserve  the 
expression  of  our  opinion  of  this  re- 
markable picture*  until  we  shall  know 
more*  and  can  at  least  abstvn  from 
profaning  the  works  of  high  genius 
by  praise  in  the  wrong  place. 

That  poor  manger  glitters  with  eas- 
tern wealth — ^it  is  the  Offering  of  the 
Magi.  Albert  Dnrer  is  not  Raffaelle* 
but  he  is  a  fine  fdlow  too.  Behind  the 
Virgin  and  her  Child,  an  astonished 
cow  looks  round  from  her  rack,  at 
gifts  of  untold  valne  reverently  pre- 
sented by  kneding  figures,  with  white 
beards  and  oriental  costume,  while  a 
body  of  mules  in  the  distance  are 
being  still  unloaded  of  fresh  treasures^ 
some  of  which  are  already  borne 
away  on  men*s  shoulders*  and  are  ad- 
vancing to  the  sacred  spot.  This 
subject  is  treated  in  a  quaintly  plea- 
sing way*  and  generally  attracts  the 
momentary  attention  of  the  buzzing 
tourists.  Hard  by  stand  Adam  and 
Eve ;  stiff,  cross-legged*  ungraceful 
forms  seemed  they  to  us — chronolo- 
gical pictures*  and  carrying  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  their  attitudes  as 
well  as  on  their  frames.  None  but 
artists  can  be  sincere  in  admiring 
kere !  Our  eye  is  next  arrested  by  an 
old  white-headed  oochinealed  pope*  to 
whom  Raffaelle  has  bequeathed  rubles 
and  emeralds  enongh  (look  at  his 
band!)  to  dazzle  all  posterity — but^ 
without  his  rings*  he  were  a  grand 
add  imposing  personage,  and  one  of 
Ike  few  porirmti  one  never  can  for- 


get. The  dark-eyed*  dusky  Forna** 
rina  is  here,  with  the  soft  fur  on 
her  soft  shoulder,  and  the  pretty  in« 
dex  finger  which  is  placed  in  it.  See 
where  a  bright-feathered  goldfinch  is 
chirping  in  happy  confinement  be- 
tween our  Saviour  and  the  cherub 
babyhood  of  John  the  Baptist!  Grown 
up  to  man's  estate  in  the  next  frame, 
see  that  same  John,  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  with  uplifted  hand*  and 
lips  Just  opening  I  Who  that  behoida 
him  for  the  first  time  is  not  arrested 
in  his  prog^ress  ?  Domenichino's  black- 
eyed  portrait*  in  the  simplest  costume* 
looks  full  into  the  room*  and  nak^ 
his  own  remarks  on  the  visiters.  The 
much  wrinkled  and  m^estic  figure  of 
St  Peter  might  assist  in  making  pro- 
selytes to  the  Pope-^be  holds  the  keys* 
but  it  is  with  eyes  fixed  upwards ; 
careless  of  authority  on  earth,  you 
behold  merely  an  old  man  eager  for 
eternity.  Daniel  of  Volterra  has  fill- 
ed a  Uripe  market-place  with  cut- 
throat soldiers,  wailing  mothers*  and 
bleeding  babes — a  very  littie  of  which 
more  than  satisfies  us  1  Endymion  still 
sleeps  the  soft  and  infantile  sleep 
which  Gnido*  who  first  spell-bound 
him* imposed  on  his  drooping  lids;  and 
all  the  chattering  going  on  under  the 
pink  and  straw  bonnets  which  are 
loud  in  admiring  him*  unclothed 
though  he  be,  will  not  wake  him  or 
startle  them.  Oh  1  should  he  but  open 
his  eyes  and  yawn  in  their  faces*  how 
they  would  be  off  1  The  hero*  Charles 
the  Fifth,  though  a  small  hero  in  size, 
carries  himself,  and  Vandyke  into  the 
bargain*in  triumph  on  that  unmistake- 
able  horse,  looking  bluff  as  the  sea 
that  he  is  facing*  and  firm  as  the  rock 
to  which  he  is  pointing.  Can  it  al- 
ready be  four  o'clock*  and  fnu§t  we  go 
so  soon  ?  There  is  no  disputing  orders 
with  a  custode— but  we  will  certainly 
come  back  again*  and  see  the  othM* 
pictures  to-morrow. 


The  PaisoN. 


Though  the  chief  prison  of  Florence, 
the  most  picturesque  of  Jails*  be  in  a 
very  genieel  neighbourhood*  con- 
fronted by  a  P^azzo  Borghes^— 
though  its  interior  court  be  adorned 
with  escutofaeons  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  which  you  may  read  of  many  noble 
names — and  though  the  ensemble  is  set 


off  by  a  blue  sky,  on  which  the  angles 
of  the  architecture  come  out  sharp 
and  effective*  (though  this,  to  be  sure, 
can  make  small  difference  to  the  in- 
mates of  such  places*) — we  would  not 
be  shut  up  within  those  sculptured. 
quaint>looldng,  securely  barricadoed 
windows  foe  the  sea's  wealth.     After 
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some  demuri— for  these  are  places 
where,  like  the  intercepted  fronts  of 
London  houses  under  repair,  they 
don*t  like  to  admit  you  **  except  on 
business,'* — we  got  beyond  the  grate, 
and  the  first  sight  we  saw  was  a  Sig- 
nor  Inglese  in  a  blouse,  with  whom 
we  exchange  salutations,  and  look 
each  at  the  other  for  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. **  What  are  your  commands, 
sir?"  says  a  man  of  our  own  time  of  life, 
in  strong  Hibernian  Italian.  *'  None 
sir,  whaterer,  we  are  merely  come 
to  see  the  prison."  We  now  found 
that  our  admission  was  altogether  amis- 
t{ike  of  the  jailer's  son,  who  imagined 
we  must  have  come  to  see  our  country- 
man in  difficulty.  To  spare  our  new 
acquaintance's  confusion,  we  speak 
French  on  indifferent  subjects,  take 
leave,  and  are  led  away  by  the  custode 
to  whom  we  offer  a  fresh  bribe,  since 
we  are  in,  to  show  us  every  thing  and 
every  body.  After  passing  a  number 
of  passages,  each  darker,  more  dreary, 
and  more  guarded  than  the  last,  we 
come  to  a  very  thick  door,  half  iron 
half  wood,  which  the  arm  of  a  Sam- 
son alone  could  either  unhinge  or 
shake.  Here  our  guide,  unlocking 
a  cupboard  wrought  in  the  solid  wall, 
takes  from  its  peg  two  keys,  one  for 
the  corridor  into  which  this  barrier 
gives  admittance,  another  for  the  cell 
at  the  end  of  it,  from  which  the  un- 
happy inmate  issues  no  more  but  to 
the  scaffold.  We  had  already  learnt 
the  history  of  four  ruffians  at  present 
confined  there ;  they  had  robbed  and 
nearly  murdered  a  priest,  who  was 
found  senseless  in  the  street  with 
thirty-four  wounds— they  were  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  did  not  know 
what  day  might  be  their  last.  The 
key  turns  twice.  The  deeply  morticed 
lock  gives  way.  We  feel  as  if  we 
were  going  into  a  lion's  den— >  but  fairly 
admitted  we  were  not.  Through  a  little 
window,  just  big  enough  to  pass  a 
plate  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  we  are  bidden 
to  look  into  a  contiguous  dungeon, 
wholly  without  furniture,  and  con- 
taining only  the  plates  and  the  wooden 
spoon  of  last  night's  meal.  «  When 
are  they  to  make  an  end  of  us  V*  asks 
a  young  man,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
impatience.  "  Oh,  God  keep  you 
from  that  sorrow !"  answers  the  young 
custode ;  "  we  have  heard  nothing 
to*day.'*  **  But  it  is  sure  to  come  to 
that,  I  suppose?"  said  a  good*  looking, 
dark-eyed    young  fellow.      *•  Weill 
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have  you  brought  me  my  Madonna, 
and  did  you  report  yesterday's  beans 
badf*  "'  Seetiro:  as  to  the  Madonna, 
you  owe  me  another  quattrmo  for  it,'* 
and  he  produced  a  print  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa  bought  at  a  church  stall,  and 
gave  it  to  the  prisoner.    ''  Will  not 
the  forestiere  give  us  something  to 
drink  his  health  ?  **    **  The  Signor  has 
given   me  the  quattrini  already   for 
you.""J?«M07ie/"  <' Take  my  shoes  and 
get  them  mended,**  said  another  of  the 
party,  handing  them  to  the  jailer,  who 
promised  accordingly.      One  of  the 
prisoners  appeared  as  if  be  bad  not 
slept;    but    they  were  all  in   good 
condition,  and  seemed  not  in  the  least 
humiliated  or  shocked  at  their  sit  na- 
tion.     The  process  of  barring  and 
locking  was  scarcely  completed  when 
a  loud  voice  was  beard  in  an  adjoin- 
ing cell,  calling  for  air,  fresh  air! 
'*  It  is  not  time  yet,^*  said  the  jailer, 
without  halting  or  heeding  further. 
"  Give  the  poor  creature  air,*'   said 
we,  who  were  gasping  even  in  the 
corridor.      "  You  don't  understand,** 
said  the  jailer ;  *'  he  wants  to  go  out  for 
his  two  hours*  exercise  up  the  tower, 
and  thinks  it  is  three  o'clock,  but  it  is 
only  two  yet.     Pazienza!  che  ne  fa 
ancor  un  ora,  caro  mio  /  '* — and  the 
poor  creature,  knowing  it  was  useless 
to     expostulate,    made    no     reply. 
"  Something  for  a  poor  incarc^ato  I " 
cried  another  voice  elsewhere.     This 
petitioner  had  chains  round  his  limbs, 
but  was  talking  away  with  tlie  jailer 
at  a  great  rate.    "  And  why  have  they 
given  yoUf*  we  asked,  *'  such  heavy 
chains?"      "For  fear  I  should  mn 
away,  I  suppose."    *•  What  is  your 
offence  ?    Homicide  ?  "    '*  Yes !  he  is 
here  for  killing  a  man,"  said  the  jailer 
coolly.   *'  How  long  ago  ?  *'  The  two 
computed  the  time  together,  as  if  it 
were  some  slight  event,  and  agreed 
that  it  must  be  about  ten  months— 
'*  Un  bon  pezzetto,^*  they  called  it. 
"  For  jealousy  ?  "  asked    we— «'.4^, 
Signor f  iei  sa  tutto  !  "  and  he  seemed 
^uite  pleased  at  our  having  guessed 
right — a  donna  I  a  rival !  an  intrigue ! 
a  quarrel !  and  the  victim  shot  dead  I 
*'  He    is    condemned    for    eighteen 
months,"  said  our  guide.  "  Look  back 
on  that  woman  knitting ;  she  is  a  bad 
one,  though  we  speak  and  laugh  to- 
gether ;  she  hilled  her  son.**  '*  And  what 
are  the  comnum  offences  here  ?  *'  <'  Ob, 
murders!  murders!" 
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The  Mad- House. 


We  have  now  Tisited  mad-houses  at 
home  and  abroad ;  we  have  seen  Bed^ 
lam  with  Dr  Munro^  and  Bicetre,  Sal* 
petriere,  and  Charenion,  with  Ferriera 
and  Esquirolf  and  report  farourabiy 
of  all.     Of  Italian  mad-houses,  how- 
ever* we  should  (before  our  visit  to 
this  one)  have  given  a  very  different 
account.      This  houses  though  built 
a  century  agOt  is  constructed  upon  an 
admirable  plan*  and  presents  a  striliing 
contrast  to  those  of  Rome*  Naples^ 
or  Genoa,  which*  when  we  saw  them* 
(and  it  was  lately*)  resembled  me- 
nageries for  wild  beasts  rather  than 
places  of  asylum  for  human  creatures 
under  the  privation  of  reason.   Instead 
of  a  meagre  buildiug*  like  more  than 
one  of  those  alluded  to*  dirty*  and  de- 
ficient   in    every    convenience*    and 
opening  into  a  court  which  must  be 
either  an  oven  or  an  ice-  house*  accord- 
ing to  the  season^  between  which  the 
lunatics  pass  their  lives*  (huddled  to- 
gether within,  or  turned  out  into  the 
court  like  wild  beasts  into  an  amphi- 
theatre) ^the  patients  have  herespaee, 
cleanliness*  and  vigilance  without  vio- 
lence.    At  present  there  are  320,  of 
whom  two- thirds  are  women.     They 
take  their  meals  together  in  lury  and 
lofty  saloons.     These  meals  are  good* 
and  they  are  served  with  a  degree 
of   order    not    always   observed    at 
more   reasonable  boards.      There  is 
a    bath-room    invitingly    clean    and 
commodious.  Each  paiient  whose  case 
requires  it*  has  (unlike  the  cells  of  old* 
especially  of  that  terrific  bedl{im  which 
had  ceased  to  exist  before  our  time- 
that  bedlam  **  where  Cibber*s  brazen* 
brainless*  brothers  stand") — a  light, 
airy*  white-wa&hed  room  to  himself, 
with  a  wholesome- looking  bed  in  the 
middle.     All  these  rooms  open  into 
a  corridor*  which  affords  a  walk  for  all 
kinds  of  weather*  and  for  all  times  of 
day*  and  looks  into  a  garden  in  which 
the  lunatics  are  allowed  to  walk*  and 
encouraged  to  work  also  if  they  are 
inclined  to  do  so.     In  providing  these 
afBicted  creatures  the  means  of  physi- 
cal enjoyment*  this  establish oicnt  is 
superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen* 
and  inferior  to  none  in  the  vigilance 
and  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  an 
enlightened  physician  and  his  intelli- 
gent agents.     Even  in  their  mumeuts 
of  violence  or  excitement*  Dr  Caputci 


seemed  to  have  much  authority.    No 
manacles   are  used.      The  camisole, 
with  its  hollow  leathern  cylinder  which 
fastens  on  the  wrist*  is  quite  suflBcient. 
The  very  sight  and  noise  of  fetters* 
the  humiliation  implied  by  wearing 
which  must    have    been    known   to 
almost  every  maniac  while  he  was  yet 
sane*  may*  it  is  conceivable*  irritate 
him    dreadfully  when    mad.      Even 
those  who  are  bound  to  their  beds 
are  here  confined    by    contrivances 
which  are  not  apparent  to  the  suf- 
ferer* who  merely  feels  entangled  in 
the  bed-clothes  in  a  way  that  he  can- 
not  understand.      I    saw  one  poor 
creature*  the  picture  of  despondency* 
whose  hands  were  raised  in  an  agony 
above  his  head*  which  was  turned  up- 
wards, and  his  case  was  of  more  than 
common    interest.      He  was  one  of 
a  family  of  three  brothers*  on  all  of 
whom  madness  had  alighted.     Two 
months  ago  he  and  one  of  his  brothers 
came  to  Florence*  and  put  up  at  an 
hotel*  where  the  elder*  after  a  few 
hours,  made  an  attempt  to  destroy 
himself  in  presence  of  his  brother* 
who  started  up  and  prevented  him. 
They  sat  down   together,   and   the 
hitherto  sane  brother  employed  every 
argument  to  divert  the  other  from  his 
dreadful    purpose*    after   which    he 
rushed  to  the  window,  threw  himselj 
into  the  street*  and  was    taken  up 
dreadfully  mangled*  and  died  in  a  few 
hours  I     He  who  had  first  made  the 
attempt    to  destroy  himself*  is    the 
patient  we  saw.     After  his  lodgment 
in  the  mad-house,  while  he  was  receiv'- 
iog  the  visits  of  another  brother,  that 
brother  also  became  suddenly  insane* 
and  was  detained  in  confinement  here 
for  six  weeks*  but  is  now  convalescent. 
Cases  of  periodicity,  or  what  used  to 
be  called  lunacy,  are  very  common 
here.     We  saw  one  of  those  persons 
during  his  interval,  who  was  so  far 
from  mad*  that  he  obligingly  put  on 
the  camisole  to  explain  its  use  to  us. 
Wo  also  saw  a  case  where  amaurosis* 
or  death  of  the  optic  nerve*  had  pro- 
gressed into .  idiocy ;  of  those  cases 
one    had   occurred  in   a  very  good 
shaped  head ;  blindness  of  this  sort 
followed  by  loss  of  reason*  must  needs 
imply  structural  change  in  the  brain 
as  the  common  cause  of  both.     Tiie 
nuns  here  perform  the  duties  of  the 
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Sceurs  de  la  Charite  at  Paris>  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  devotioa  to  human 
Bufferings  prompted  thereto  by  hope 
of  the  same  reward.  We  observed 
in  the  small  niches  where  there  bung 
small  portraits  of  the  Madonna,  severd 
silyer  votire  offerings  chieflj  shaped 
like  hearts.  These  offerings  are, 
however,  not  tokens  of  recovery,  but 
testimonies  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
piou9  habits  surviving  madness.  The 
women  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were 
enjoying  their  macearoni,  which  looked 
so  good,  with  its  grated  Parmesan 
and  clean  potage,  that  we  could, 
bad  the  party  at  dinner  been  less  ex- 
oeptiouabie^  without  repugnance  have 
partaken.  Our  meals  at  the  locan- 
dot,  with  the  vetturino  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  are  generally  much 
below  the  entertainment  at  the  Flo« 
rence  mad-house.  An  aged  woman, 
one  of  the  guests,  rose  to  speak  to 
us,  and  on  our  asking  her  age,  as 
we  were  instructed  to  do,  she  said 
ninety-six,  adding  that  she  had  follow- 
ed Napoleon*s  campaigns  with  her 
husband  and  two  of  her  sons ;  that 
one  of  her  sons  was  left  de&d  on  the 
field  at  Barcelona ;  that  the  other  was 
alive,  and  had  married  ;  and  that  some 
fine  young  children,  who  had  come  to 
see  her,  and  whom  we  saw,  were  his. 
She  could  only  tell  the  name  of  cer- 
tain places  where  she  had  bivouacked, 
and  was  beginning,  so  she  said,  to 
forget  half  the  victories  at  which  she 
had  assisted.  Liberal  donations  have 
been  left  to  the  institution,  by  various 
individuals,  some  of  whom  in  tfRgy 
stood  round  the  wards  twelve  feet 
high  in  their  marble  shoes ;  others 
have  been  honoured  with  busts  only, 
and  some  have  earned  merely  tablets 
to  tell  of  their  good  deeds.  Our  guide 
aaid,  **  This  stone  bequeathed  us  five 
hundred  crowns,  that  bust  twenty  thou- 
sand, but  yonder  statue  twenty-five 
thousand.** 

A  striking  contrast  indeed  does  this 
mad-house  altogether  present  to  an- 
other which  we  have  visited  in  Italy,  and 
the  name  of  which  we  withhold,  from 
understanding  that  it  is  about  to  be  su- 
perseded by  another  more  resembling 
that  of  Florence.     At  the  place  allud- 
ed to,  a  short  passage  ushered  us  at 
once  into  a  court  filled  with  incurables 
of  either  sex.     We  stood  mournfully 
in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  a  prey  to  maladies  which  they 
are  instructed  to  believe,  and  which 
under  such  circumstances  must  be^  in- 


curable. Many  in  this  state  had  already 
arrived  at  a  great  age.  Sailor  or  soldier, 
artisan  or  priest,  mixed  together,  they 
were  listening  with  dull  ear  to  the 
coarse  mentals  who  took  us  ixmnd  and 
talked  of  their  cases,  the  time  they 
had  been  in,  how  long  they  were  likely 
to  encumber  the  establishment,  speak- 
ing of  their  death  before  them,  as  if  it 
merely  inv<rived  a  change  of  bed  and 
clean  linen.  How  many  have  given 
up  their  spirits  between  those  sheets  I 
How  much  misery  has  lain,  and  is 
yet  to  lie,  on  those  narrow  iron  bed- 
steads I  Here  and  there  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by  was  startled  at  a  healthy 
face,  where  flesh  and  blood  had  re- 
sisted the  local  malady,  and  madness 
had  taken  place  in  a  system  other- 
wise sound.  But  this  is  not  common. 
The  ordinary  maniac  looks  like  a 
living  parchment,  unwholesome,  yel- 
low, or  exsanguine.  Some  few  pass 
thirty  years  in  these  melancholy  abodes, 
and  a  period  of  twenty  is  not,  we  un- 
derstood, uncommon  ;  the  great  ma- 
jority, however,  being  those  whom 
other  hospitals  have  already  rejected, 
are,  of  course,  destined  to  die  off  much 
sooner. 

Of  an  upper  floor  of  this  horrid 
tenement  we  desire  to  say  nothing. 
It  was  a  place  for  a  Salvator  to 
paint,  for  a  devil  to  rejoice  in,  for 
humanity  to  sicken  and  shudder  at. 
We  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  in 
many  mad-houses  before,  but  in  none 
like  this;  at  once  a  menagerie  of 
fierceness,  a  pig-stye  of  filth.  Tbe 
motto  to  Dante's  Inferno  had  been 
strictly  applicable  to  this  hopeless 
place.  The  faces  of  the  maniacs  were 
begrimed  with  dirt,  and  their  plight 
rendered  more  pitiable  by  tbe  utter 
negligence  of  the  keepers.  There  was 
a  small  ward  at  the  end,  in  which  the 
people  were  treated  just  like  wild 
beasts  in  a  menagerie.  There  tliey 
lay  chained  to  thei^  beds  frantic  and 
foaming,  some  gnashing  their  teeth 
in  violent  and  suppressed  rage  at  tbe 
manacles  and  chains  they  could  not 
break ;  others  oscillating  their  beads 
and  trunks  from  side  to  side  without 
ceasing ;  or  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  bedstead  by  frantic  ef- 
forts. An  enraged  tiger  would  not 
have  been  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
one  awful  creature,  who,  having  a  slip< 
chain  which  gave  him  a  few  feet  fur- 
lough, as  you  chain  a  mastiff  at  your 
gate,  sprang  up  on  a  high  window-silJ, 
and  leapt  down  again  on  our  approach i 
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with  tlie  agHUy  of  a  monkey.  Along 
an  open  gallery  of  sinall  extent  for 
exercise^  well  secured  and  guarded 
by  iron  bars,  there  stalked  several 
whose  sitaation  was  not  quite  so  in- 
tolerabley  inastnuch  as  they  were  only 
chained  by  the  hands  and  wrists ;  bat 
dangerons  enough  were  they  eren  thus 
as  they  strided  up  and  down,  naked  to  ' 
the  waist,  some  in  suspicious  tacitur- 
nity, others  uttering  imprecations. 
One  there  was  that  spat  on  eaefa  yisi* 
ter  as  he  passed,  and  tried  to  get  his 
arms  loose  to  fight.  In  this  dreadful 
mad- house,  all  the  mad  dwelt  together 
—the  violent  with  the  more  gentle, 
the  utterly  bereft  of  reason  and  he 
that  was  mad  but  on  one  subject.  A 
middle-aged  man  of  very  interesting 
countenance  held  a  book,  which  we 
asked  to  see,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
French  work  on  mathematics.  We 
asked  the  party  (he  was  a  Capuchin) 
if  he  liked  mathematics?  He  said, 
*'  Yes,  but  I  am  no  great  proficient  in 
them.**  On  observing  to  him  that  the 
book  was  above  our  own  reading,  he 
said  that  he  could  read  it  well  enough, 
but  that  his  knowled^  was  not  of  a 

Eractical  kind.  "  What  studies  did 
e  chiefiy  pursue?"  "  Uk  poco  di 
turn.*'  **  But  what  did  he  prefer  ?  " 
**  None,  he  liked  all  study  for  its  own 
sake."  We  can  to  this  hour  place  the 
whole  picture  before  us.  Twenty  pair 
of  eyes  glaring,  wild,  and  distorted  ! 
Twenty  faces  convulsed  or  collapsed  I 
Twenty  pair  of  hands  oppressed  by 
galling  chains  clanking  around  us! 
Twenty  tongues  employed  in  ceaseless 
and  vain  attempts  to  expostulate  against 
bonds  or  restraints,  not  to  be  endured 
with  patience  in  a  calm  state  of  health, 
and  doubly  unendurable  in  the  excited 
state  of  a  madman's  brain  !  The 
filthy  bedding,  the  begrimed  walls, 
daubed  and  painted  by  the  maniacs! 
the  dirty  floors,  the  scanty  light! 
half-naked  bodies  tossing  about  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  disorderly  will  1 
the  hoarse  din,  the  idiotio  laugh,  the 
intense  hate,  the  suppressed  malice  of 
some,  and  the  voiceless  woe  of  others, 
and  amidst  all  the  keeper's  indifler- 
ence — all  these  were  elements  of  a 
whole  which  none  can  describe,  but 
which  none  having  iritnessed  can  for- 
get. The  women  were  more  in  numbe^r, 
and  as  fierce  as  the  men.  Three  times 
were  we  assailed  by  wooden  bowls  with 
their  contents  flung  at  us,  and  once  by 
a  girl  with  such  a  pair  of  beautiful 
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eyes !  Every  where  in  this  divtstoh  of 
the  house,  such  jabber,  twitter,  mock- 
ery, and  laughter,  that  one  never 
heard  any  thing  like  it.  The  females 
were  generally  old  ;  and  some  few 
showed  so  much  delicacv  and  proprie- 
ty, and  had  so  little  of  the  wildness  of 
an  unsettled  mind,  that  we  could  have 
hoped  any  thing  for  them  any  where 
else.  How  much  might  not  have 
been  expected  had  these  been  under 
the  judieiouB  treatment  of  Esquirol  or 
Munrol  We  were  too  much  inter- 
ested not  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  this 
place,  when  we  found  some  of  those 
who  had  been  most  violent  on  the 
fifdt,  now  coiled  np  in  the  bed* clothes, 
silent,  effeie,  and  motionless ;  others 
were  gesticulating  just  as  before,  and 
seemed  never  to  have  slept  from  that 
moment,  as  if  they  were  wound  up  to 
speak  or  scold  eternally.  One  mag. 
nificent  countenance  of  a  man  lay  mo- 
tionless gazing  at  us,  as  it  had  done 
yesterday,  with  a  mild  dignity  and 
consciousness  of  sufieringr  dishonour-* 
a  face  such  as  the  first  Charles  might 
have  shown  towards  the  rabble  Siat 
hooted  him  to  execution.  Our  ma- 
thematical Capuchin  was  in  his  bed 
and  reading  bis  Bible,  which  he  does 
dvery  morning,  and  says  it  gives  him 
composure  for  the  trials  of  the  day, 
and,  he  added,  it  is  much  wanted  here. 
His  salutation  was  the  most  graceful 
imaginable.  The  women  were  as  vo- 
ciferous as  ever,  and  as  active  as  squir- 
rels. They  lose  about  nine  patients 
lor  every  hundred,  which  speaks  well 
for  their  general  health.  The  nun 
who  went  ronnd  with  us  had  been 
their  guardian  for  a  year,  and  hoped 
to  be  continued  for  another.  The 
women,  in  the  attendance  of  a  kind 
person  of  their  own  sex,  are  much 
better  off  than  the  men,  to  whom  is 
denied  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
sympathizing  friends,  and  who  are 
abandoned  to  keepers,  themselves 
scarcely  above  the  capacity  of  brutes. 
Surely  to  such  men  as  these  the  car« 
of  the  over-sensitive  lunatic  ought 
never  to  be  confided !  As  to  the  cause 
of  madness  in  Italy,  love,  it  is  said, 
fills  the  wards  with  his  victims,  and 
such  cases  often  exhibit  a  frightful 
expression  of  lost  or  depraved  intelli- 
gence, making  devils  of  the  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  and  speedily  precipitating 
the  young  into  old  age.  Humanity 
is  not  wanting  in  Italy,  but  it  requires 
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more  attention  thui  it  is  th«far  costom 
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to  give,  to  bit  upon  the  best  means  of 
alleviating  the  distress  of  these  poor 
lanatics.  Oa  the  spot  where  we  saw 
tbese  distressing  scenes,  there  is  now 
nearly,  or  quite  fiaistied,  a  noble  build- 
ing, admirably  adapted  for  the  separa- 
tion of  its  inmates.  The  number  of 
its  compartments  will  afford  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  enabling  those  who 
are  furious  to  be  kept  apart,  and  with- 
out chains,  though  complete  emanci- 
pation from  bonds  did  not  appear  in 


the  contemplation  of  the  keepers.  One 
of  the  attendant  sisters  said  to  as*  **  If 
we  were  not  to  chain  them  they  wonid 
bite  though  their  hands  were  restrain* 
ed  by  the  camisole."  I  told  her  that 
we  had  no  chains  used  now  either  in 
France  or  England.  The  **  Pharma* 
cy**  is  large,  airy,  and  welUfiUed  with 
ancient  blue  and  white  Jars,  shelf  npon 
shelf — the  old  and  redundant  phar- 
macy of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  eyery 
other  country. 


AMBASSADOa*8   PARTT. 


Shortly  after  onr  arrival  at 


we  met  with  an  acquaintance  who,  on 
giving  us  his  card,  gave  with  it,  in 
explanation  of  the  narrow  dark  street 
in  which  we  were  to  find  him  out,  that 
it  was  so  near  the  ambassador's.  Oh 
bo!  said  we,  ''fortunatus  nimiuml" 
Ambassadors  may  change,  the  place 
called  "the  Embassy"  may  be  stocked 
with  a  new  swarm  of  secretaries  and 
attcLcheSf  but  this  will  not  affect  our 
friend,  who  is  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
nor  any  thing,  but  merely  an  *'  am- 
bassador's party"  man.  Now,  we  had 
ourselves  been  honoured  with  a  letter 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  had  left 
it  at  the  lodge,  and  had  ruminated  in 
what  civilities,  negligencies,  or  igno- 
rancies,  it  would  issue,  when  one  day 
a  ring  at  our  bell  announced  a  visiter. 
We  rise,  and,  opening  the  door,  judge 
of  our  admiration  and  surprise  on  be- 
holding, on  our  own  stair-landing,  a 
superb  Suisse,  big  enough  to  eat  us, 
who  forthwith,  touching  his  cocked 
hat,  makes  tender  of  a  note  secured 
with  halt'  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and 
bearing  an  immense  official  impresSf 
simply  to  ask  us  to  dinner;  and  the 
obliging  official  had  a  further  duty 
to  discharge,  viz.  to  book  us  and 
our  address  in  a  kind  of  ledger,  which 
he  held  under  his  arm,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season ;  this  done,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  left  us  the  happiest  of 
menl  We  could  now  follow  onr 
friend's  example,  and  would  certainly 
get  rooms  near  the  "  Embassy." 
Meanwhile  we  purchased  the  work  of 
M.  le  Blanc,  entituled  "  L' Art  d*At- 
tacher  la  Cravatte  enseigne  en  seize 
109008,"  with  sixteen  woodcuts,  in 
illustration  of  all  the  knots,  &c.  We 
tried  one  after  another,  and  contem- 
plated the  effect  of  "  Nocuds  Cas- 
cades" and  *'  Byrons,"  till  we  had 


made  onr  choice.      When  the   day 
came,  we  sent  for  M.  Hippolyte  to  do 
our  hair ;  we  took  a  glass  of  absinthe 
to  compose  our  nerves,  and  went  forth 
as  if  we  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
society  of  Olympus  in  Juno's  draw- 
ing-room.    The  dinner  I  but  in  com- 
passion to  the  reader,  who  was  not 
there,  we  will  not  excite  his  envy. 
Soirees  succeeded,  where  we  savr,  fiice 
to  face,  many  fine  people,  and  no  doubt 
became  generally  known  at  last  as  the 
man  whom  nobody  knew !     We  have 
since  been  at  other  ambassadors*  en- 
tertainments in  other  capitals,    and 
being  ten  years  older,  have  come  to 
think  that  the  being  allowed  to  eat 
ices  in  crowded  door-comers,  or  stand 
and  witness  seated  aristocracy  playing 
fine  manners,  or  engaged  at  ecarfe, 
are  blessings  that  may  be  paid  for  at 
too  high  a  price.    A  guinea's  worth 
of  post- meridian  leisure  soon  goes  in 
crowded  rooms,  and  a  guinea's  worth 
of  ante-meridian  energy  is  lost  next 
morning  by  the  headache  incurred. 
We  learned  at  last  to  grudge  even  the 
coach  fare  that  took  us  to  the  outer 
gate,  and  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
(like  private  carriages)  into  the  sacred 
court  beyond ;  and  we  remember  with 
surprise  and  self  reproach,  how    we 
ever  consented  to  sit  dressing^  or,  what 
b  equally  repugnant  to  bachelor  ha- 
bits, to  sit  dressed  throngh  a  perished 
evening,  watching  the  slow  hands  of 
onr  pendule  in  perfect  restlessness  till 
the  time  was  up.    And  well  do  we 
remember  in  what  feeling  we  used  to 
traverse  the  long  suite  of  state  rooms 
leading  to  the  saUe  de  reception^  get- 
ting more  and  more  nervous  as  tlie 
sound  of  voices  became  clearer,  and  as 
we  approached  the  focns  of  light  and 
observation.     How  our  unimportance 
came  at  length  close  up  to  the  "  Ex,- 
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cellency/'  and  how  tho  Excellency,  as 
if  it  bad  been  reading  Juvenal  and 
practising    Veiento,  conveyed  a  cold 
sign  of  knowing  us  in  a  bow  that 
might  be  for  us  or  for  any  thing  else 
ia  the  immediate  entourage ;  how  we 
seemed    spell-bound»    like    Ariosto's 
knights*  to  the  spot  on  which  our 
courtly  host  had  transfixed  us  with  the 
polbhed  lance  of  his  ceremonial  po- 
litenesSf  which   was  meant  for  any 
thin^  but  to  put  us  at  ease,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirably.     Other  fascinated 
birds  came  forward,  and  got  into  the 
circle*  to  our  great  relief.     Silks  rus- 
tled from  behind;    black  masses  of 
well-cut  lapelles  made  room  to  let 
them  pass,  and  we  could  look  at  the 
atars  of  our  present  horizon  as  they 
twinkled  up   and  down,  or  gymnted 
round  the  great  luminary  of  the  place, 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  several 
orbits,  impressed  by  the  court  of  St 
James's.     We  might,  an  we  had  liked 
it,  have  involved  ourselves  in  the  cen- 
tripetal notion,  and  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  man  recognizing  nobody, 
and  recogntze<f  by  none— a  more  oc- 
cupationless,   miserable-looking,  un- 
amiable  set  of  martyrs  to  fashiou  and 
folly  did  we  never  see  assembled  than 
at  certain  ambassadors*  parties  abroad. 
They  neither  touch  the  piano,  dance, 
sing,  nor  fiddle — it  is  ail  gene,  gene, 
gent,  je  me  gene,  tu  ie  genes,  il  se  gene 
—uneasiness  from  beginning  to  end  1 
Some  fly  for  resource  to  the  "  table," 
which  is  generally  thronged  by  per- 
sons who,  eight  years  after  date,  con- 
tinue to  admire  the  IB.  caricatures  of 
defunct   Ministers.     The  eyes  soon 
become  pained  by  profusion  of  light, 
the  lungs  and  brain  by  penury  of  air, 
the  ear  by  the  din  of  voices,  which 
interchange  no  thought  with  yours  I 
Good-looking  impudence  meanwhile 
dribbles  away  its  fade  nonsense  in 
tones  of  fashionable  inarticulateness, 
ranning  away  insensibly  by  the  hour 
together,  like  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass,  cnrling    its  pretty  mustache, 
and  finding  a  ready  audience  in  those 
never- exhausted  receivers,  the  spoiled 
young  ladles  of  the  fashionable  world. 
We  have  seen  with  pity  some  English 
mothers   sitting  to  do  maternity  to 
pretty  girls,  their  daughters,  to  whom 
they  adhere,  like  a  country-woman  to 
her  basket  of  eggs,  no  one  coming  to 
relieve  the  little  domestic  brood,  and 
the  brood  obliged  to  talk  to  itself  and 
keep  each  other  in  countenance,  and 
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pretend  to  be  happy,  composed,  or 
mdifiTerent ;  and  with  disgust  a  covey 
of  knowing  old  hens,  who  are  seasoned 
to  the  air  of  the  place,  there  take  up 
their  unsocial  position,  clicking  and 
ciigueing  to  each  other,  glanciug  occa- 
sionally from  side  to  side,  and  discounte- 
nancing poor  young  women,  whom  they 
try  to  put  out  of  countenance  under 
the  name  of  «  frights,"  making  small 
eyes  at  them  through  their  infernal 
glasses,  but  always  ready  to  brighten 
up  and  to  leave  off  their  malicious  by- 
play when  a  suitabie  lounger  draws 
near,  or  a  notabiiUe  of  any  age,  with 
a  distinguished  buttonhole,  is  at  hand. 
Sometimes,  at  such  places,  you  may 
see  a  fine- featured,  intellectual  face 
going  gracefully  through  all  tho  dumb 
show  of  ciu*tsy,  smile,  and  compli- 
ment, and  evidently  weary  of  it ;  and 
sometimes  you  may  note  a  man  of 
wisdom,  throwing  out  his  pearl  to  the 
genteel  swine,  who  smile  a  faint  assent 
at  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  and 
do  not  care  for.  Our  nature  will  even 
here,  where  she  is  pitchforked  out  of 
doors,  sometimes  claim  her  own ;  some 
fair  girl,  full  of  animal  spirits,  taill 
smile  as  she  would  smile  in  her  own 
bower,  while  some  bewildered  savant 
wanders  like  a  solitary  star  from 
room  to  room,  at  ease  nowhere,  and 
frightened  at  a  solar  system  he  does 
not  comprehend.  Add  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  pale  rakes,  in  whom  one  takes 
no  sort  of  interest  beyond  what  one 
would  take  in  so  many  consumptive 
baboons,  unwholesome  specimens  of 
pomatumed  and  bear-greased  foreign- 
ers, with  oiled  hair,  fantastic  beards, 
and  waistcoats  to  match ;  together 
with  the  conventional  bores  afloat 
every  where — and  you  have  the  de- 
lightful accessories,  the  subordinate 
actors,of  the  much-coveted  and  courted 
amboMtador't  pariiet.  The  fact  is,  the 
ambassador  wishes  to  receive  his  salary, 
and  profit  by  his  station  ;  he  does  nd 
wish  to  know  any  but  the  landed  interest, 
or  the  titled  visiters  of  his  country ;  he 
has  no  political/unction  to  fulfil,  though 
he  is  paid  under  that  fiction ;  he  coun- 
tenances no  man  of  genius,  talent,  or 
learning,  without  some  other  motite : 
and  so  far  from  making  his  country- 
men in  general  more  liappy  and  respech 
ed,  he  sets  the  example  of  exclusion 
and  coterie,  and  teaches  them  to  value 
each  other  only  by  his  partial  and 
unamiable  standard. 
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Visit  to  an  Antiquary  of  Distinction. 


Amused  ourselvet  bejond  meaenre^ 
we  are  disposed^  at  thia  moment*  to 
try  to  convey  to   the  reader  some 
notion  of  a  keen  enthusiastic  antiqua* 
rian  acquaintance  of  ours-^we  will 
not  say  whether  of  Rome»  Florence^ 
Naples,  or  Vienna ;  for  it  is  the  cha- 
racter we  describe  and  not  the  man. 
Our  friend  is  a  gentleman  who,  like 
all  others  of  similar  pursuits*  is  fond 
of  exhibitinfr  to  his  friends  the  better 
speoimensof  a  heterogeneous  collection, 
which  his  taste  and  knowledge  have 
enabled  him*  during  half  his  life,  to 
accumulate.    An  appointment  having 
been  made  for  visiting  his  Lares  and 
Penates*  we  repair*  at  the  time  agreed 
upon*  to  his  house*  and  after  admiring 
for  some  seconds  an  outer  door,  pei^ 
forated  with  small  holes  and  a  grating, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  look-out*  and 
locked,  as  though  the  old  gentleman 
had  some  young  wife  of  whom  he  was 
jealous*  we  ring;   slipshod  footsteps 
approach  from  within,  and*  after  satis- 
fying the  shrill  female  voice  that  we 
are  '*  amici*"  and  not  wolves  come  to 
eat  her  or  her  master*  or  assassins*  as 
far  as  appearance  goes*  we  are  at  once 
admitted  into  the  hall.   Here  limbs*  of 
marble  and  terra  cotta,  of  many  a  Venus* 
a  Jupiter*  a  faun,  or  an  amorinOf  were 
variously  attached  to  these  walls  of  this 
time's  dissecting-room*  or  antiquarian's 
morgue,  in  which  obtruncated  divini- 
ties, heroes,  and  philosophers,  might 
be  suited  again  with  their  lost  members 
if  their  surviving  relations  knew  how 
to  select  them.    From  this  cold  stone 
hall  we  soon  begin  to  traverse  a  suite 
of  rooms  equally  cold*  all  furnished  it 
^antique,  and  full  of  objects  of  virt^. 
Arrived  in  the  saloon  we  are  happy  to 
find  the  finest  of  all  antiques,   the 
blessed  sun  shining  in  at  the  window* 
and  hope  to  be  soon  warm  enough  to 
look  at  the  objects  without  incurring 
ague.    Before  us  stood  one  or  two  in- 
laid cabinets*  mounted  on  pedestals* 
and  crowned  with  a  selection  of  "  icfo* 
letti,**  tiud  Cinque  Cento  ivories*  and  full 
of  coins*  gold*  silver*  copper*  consular, 
imperial*  and  Greek.    Pictures  of  odd 
•ahapes  and  dimensions*  that  would  not 
match  with  furniture  dbewhere*  and 
had  l>een  turned  out  of  undiscemiog 
drawing-rooms*  had  their  merits  ac- 
knowledged* and  found  their  homes* 
here.    Copies  of  Guido's  and  Guerci- 


no's  rival  Auroras*  were  the  only  light, 
looking  objects  in  a  room  where  the 
sun  illuminated  only  stained  marble, 
bronzed  metal*  or  dirty  terra-cotta. 
Huge  books  in  vellum  backsyOn  arcbso- 
logical  lure*  had  their  post  at  hand, 
the  oracles  of  the  place.  A  musical 
instrument  of  very  primitive  work- 
manship, and  not  meant  to  be  played 
on*  added  to  the  store  of  forgottea 
things.  A  little  bit  of  carpet  (as  if 
meant  for  a  specimen  of  that  rare  pro- 
duction) lay  in  the  middle  of  did  room, 
and  was  flanked  with  dirty  naked 
bricks  all  round  it;  a  white-glazed 
stove*  without  fire*  looked  as  cold  sia 
it  was,  notwithstanding  the  pluonp  lit- 
tle Venus  that  anaifyomened  on  its 
top  or  table  land.  Many  old  shelves 
or  extemporized  pedest^  supported 
corroded  helmets*  green  spear  heada^ 
or  kitchen  saucepans. 

The  proprietor  appeared,  bringing 
in  his  hand  a  small  doctylotheca,  a 
little  morocco  case  of  two  of  seleet 
gems*  to  exhibit  for  the  particular  edl- 
fication  of  us  and  our  party.  "  Dia 
littel  box*"  said  be*  for  he  speaks  £f»g' 
lish,  *'  does  hold  some  object  very  dear 
to  me.  Dere  are  several  most  gracious 
cameos^  besides  one  or  two  specimens 
of  stones  parfectly  beautiful  cut  tn  /* 
and*  as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
proceeded  to  open  his  treasures— 
<'  See  1"  and  he  held  up  a  little  frag- 
ment of  chalcedony  between  his  own 
eye  and  the  window — *'  see !  thia  la  a 
yery  particular  most  beautiful  ctrpo 
d'operaJ'*  It  slipped  out  of  his  fingers 
on  the  floor,  and  he  stooped  to  recover 
it.  <'  Ah !  I  have  got  you*  my  iUtet 
friend,  again  to  my  custody  I  pray,  see 
this  beautiful  ting" — and  we  were  in- 
structed to  look  as  he  again  held  it  np 
—it  was  an  engraved  stone*  on  which 
were  two  cocks*  one  cock-a-hoop*  the 
other  crestfallen.  This  we  were  told 
was  an  allegory*  the  two  cocks  were 
heroes,  whereof  one  had  toughi  deader 
douMf  IB  consequence  of  which  he  was 
very  trium|»^/  in  his  walk.  "  Dere 
also  do  ^>pear  some  letters  to   my 

loupct  *.A.T.^. but  I  know  not 

what  dese  letters  would  signify,  ao  I 


will  establish  him  in  my  box  again  in 
bis  habitation  corner.  But  dit  (another 
is  taken  out)  is  de  most  beautiCul*  de 
most  abandoned  snl^ecc" — we  pre^ 
sumedthe  Freofih  seoie  Qiabtmdomnk 
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— simple*  uncoostrainedy  graceful — 
and  so  it  was.     Another  gem  came 
forth  from  its   "  habitation  comery 
**  Here  two  cocks  are  going  to  fight* 
and  a  little  amarino  is  placed  in  de 
middle,  not  to  let  them  make  battle.   It 
is  too  significant  that  I  should  not  have 
occasion  to  explain  dissobject/*  Next 
came  a  superbly  mounted  fragment* 
whose  fiat  surface  was  half  Jadnthe, 
the  deficiency  being  eked  out  with 
gold.    "  Dis  is  a  beauteous  fraciian 
indeed.     Iwould  give  de  little  finger 
off  my  right  hand*  if  dis  bull,  whose 
tail  and  hoofs  behind  remain*  might 
once  more  recover  to  have  his  hornful 
head.      It   did   come   from  NapoH, 
and  debull  is  a  Minotaur.  Here  is  an 
antique  paste*  but  so  beautiful  con- 
seryated,   dat   I  soffer  not  its    per- 
fectibility to  leave  my  finger  at  all. 
De  eobject*  a  young  '  Faunessa,'  scarce 
fifteen*  with  such  swelling  beauties  of 
neck*  and  contiguous  localities*  with 
Boch  a  mouth  as,  rarely  you  oder 
where  seen  ;  soch  fine  fluidity  of  curl- 
ing hair^   soch  expression  of  shame- 
Jut  (bashful  ?)  ingenuity  has  de  artist 
(who  was  a  Greek)  bestowed  on  dis 
Faunessa.     Ah  !  she  is  so  sweet  (and 
he  looked  molasses  at  her  while  he 
said  it)  as  a  virginal  Venus*  or  as 
Mval^  Beautiful  1  beautiful !  we  echo 
in  chorus.  And  now  for  coins : — *'  Dis 
is  my  Lysimachus*   and  dat  is  my 
Alexander  Magnus;  and  dishorn  eagle, 
dat  walks  like  a  drummer*  belongs  to 
de  Ptolemies.     Here  are  de  families 
of  Rome*  but  I  have  not  much  expe- 
rience in  dese*  for  I  prefer  de  em- 
perors.    Here  are  de  twelve  Roman 
imperialists  in  gold^  but  I  much  regret 
that  I  have  brought  not  wit  me,  dis 
mo- man t*    one  Agrippa  de  parfect 
resemblance  of  Buonaparte*  and  also 
(hut  in  much  candour  I  know  not  his 
original)  one  anonymous  medaglione 
very  imitating  of  theDukeof  Welling- 
ton.    Ah  1  hut  yon  have  not  see  my 
crockeries!  de  pride  of  my  collec- 
tion !  *'  He  went  into  the  other  room* 
and  returned  with  one  or  two  select 
specimens  from  the  shelf;  then  placing 
all  upon  the  table*  he  took  up  one  and 
continued—*''  Admire*  I  do  beseech 
you*  wit   confidence    dat    you    ad- 
mire* dese  exceedingly  fine  acquisto, 
which  a  very  short   time    ago  has 
hronght  itself  into  my  cnstody.    It 
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was  in  times  past  belonging  to  Signer 

A *  who  much  deals  in  dese  urceoli, 

besides  oder  specimens  of  old  croak- 
eries.  On  this  Etruscan  vase*  you  can 
see  perfectly  well  de  semblance  to  a 
round  eye*  vich  men  who  do  not  much 
considere  dis  epocha  of  de  fictile  art* 
(I  tink  witout  reason,)  hold  to  be  de 
eye  of  de  Jish — but  vy  so  ?    Yen  de 
eye  of  humanity  is  also  round.     See 
on  de   tip  of  my  vessel — make   at- 
tention that  you  let  it  not  fall — some 
extremely  miniature  incissled  charac- 
ters in  de  Greek.     Epsilon*  pi*  omi- 
eron,  iota,  eta*  sigma,  epsilon — fsr^tnae. 
We  cannot  any  moment  suppose  dat 
dis  beauteous  vessel  did  make  its  own 
hirth  form*  and  it  is  much  interesting 
to  see  dis  word  on  painted  vases*  for  a 
particular  reason ;  for  vat  do  you  tink 
is  enwrapped  in  dis  word— fvo/q^f  ? 
de  making  de  vessel  of  dis  formal 
shape  ?  or  oder  de  making  dees  round 
eye  on  de  lip  ?  Ah  1  you  cannot  guess 
witout  help.*'     Here  another  painted 
vessel  is  shown*  on  which  we  read  the 
word  ^^egrapsen^  after  a  proper  name* 
scarcely  legible.     **  Now  I  parfectlv 
distinguish*"  said  onr  learned  friend, 
<<  dat  it  is  Clearchus  who  did  make 
this  poitery*  but  Cleomines  egrapten,** 
**  It  would  seem  den  much  conspicu* 
ous  to  some  attention,  dat  dese  words 
should  signify  each  a  particular  ting-^ 
one  relating  to  the  man  of  the  potter^s 
wheelf  the  other  to  the  man  of  the  pen" 
eiL     Sometimes  we  occur  wit  both  de 
two  on  de  same  vessel*  and  dan  dey , 
correspond  wit  de  sculpsit  and  pimeit, 
seen  sometimes  on  engravings.    Dese 
are  opinions  of  mine ;  hut  I  still  tink, 
notwithstanding  dat  in  de  study  of  de 
antics,  it  is  better  to  say  I  tink  so,  as 
to  say*  it  vas  so  witout  doubt.     This 
design  is  a  perfect  conception  of  beau- 
tiful thoughts  ;  no  insieme  can  be  so 
gracious,  but  den  de  detail  on  de  oder 
hand  is  stiff  and  infelice"    .... 
Well,  we  will  take  leave  of  our  ex- 
cellent friend  for  fear  the  reader  should 
get  tired  of  him.     Far  were  we  from 
being  so ;  and  when  the  door  was  shut 
on  our  back,  we  know  not  whether  the 
originality  and  undoubting  bonhorn^ 
mie  with  which  he  bandied  our  lan- 
guage* or  the  happy  enthusiasm  of  his 
craft*  or  the  interest  of  the  things 
themselves  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
show  us*  had  gratified  ns  most. 
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1836-7.  Paut  III. 

The  Last  Days  of  Don  Cablos. 


Few  pretenders  to  a  crown  ever 
made  a  more  pitiable  close  to  their 
career*  or  excited  less  sympathy  by 
their  downfall,  than  the  self-styled 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain.  Round 
the  fortunes  of  his  cousins  the  French 
Bourbons,  and  of  our  own  Stuarts,  a 
sort  of  halo  was  shed  by  the  devotion 
of  their  adherents — a  devotion  spring- 
ing not  only  from  a  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  but  from  per- 
sonal attachment  and  admiration.  The 
aflfable,  yet  not  uuprincely,  manners 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  private  virtues  of 
many  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  explain 
the  devotion  of  their  followers.  It 
was  as  much  for  the  men  as  for  the 
principle,  that  the  gallant  Higlilanders 
poured  out  their  blood  in  *15  and  *45> 
and  the  no  less  gallant  Vendeans  died 
fighting  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of 
their  farms  and  chateaux. 

If  at  any  time  since  Ferdinand's 
death  a  feeling  of  this  sort  prevailed, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  among 
the  partizans  of  Don  Carlos,  it  was  on 
the  first  entry  of  the  latter  into  Spain, 
when  a  few  leagues  of  mountain  were 
all  the  territory  he  possessed,  and  his 
troops  saw  him  daily  amongst  them 
sharing  their  hardships  and  partaking 
their  dangers.  There  was  something 
touching  in  seeing  the  descendant  of 
a  line  of  kings  laying  his  head  under 
the  shade  of  the  forest  or  the  peasant's 
straw-thatched  roof.  But  as  soon  as 
Zumalacarreguy*s  successes  had  con- 
quered him  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
and  he  commenced  assembling  around 
him  the  court  of  priests  and  intriguans 
who  ultimately  proved  bis  ruin,  his 
popularity  began  to  decline,  until  it 
gradually  disappeared,  smothered  un- 
der his  glaring  incapacity  and  the 
selfishness  of  his  character.  Hence- 
forward it  was  the  principle  that  the 
Carlist  party  defended ;  the  falling 
cause  of  absolutism — not  the  crown 
and  the  claims  of  a  priest-ridden,  wife- 
governed  bigot;  and  when  the  last 
spark  of  hope  was  extinguished  for  the 
Carlists,  some  deplored  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  local  immunities,  others 
the  destruction  of  church  property 
and  influence,  but  not  a  Toice  was  up- 
lifted to  bewail  the  misfortunes'  and 
captivity  of  the  head  of  their  party. 

So  great  was  the  infatuation  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  eo  ignorant  was  he  kept 


of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
the   Basque  provinces   and  Navarre, 
that  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  Bergara,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  at  all  aware  what  a  zero 
he  had  become  in  the  calculations  of 
his  party ;    and  the  shock  was  tlie 
greater,  as  up  to  that  time  those  who 
surrounded  him  had  taught  him  to 
reckon  at  any  rate  on  the  devotion  of 
his  army.     He  determined  to  review 
at  Elorrio,  in  Guipuzcoa,  the  troops 
quartered  in   that  province,  and    to 
ascertain  to  a  certainty  how  they  were 
disposed  towards  him.     On  the  day 
appointed  he  came  upon  the  g^i'ouad 
in  a  magnificent  full-dress  uniform^ 
covered  with  stars  and  -decorations. 
This  somewhat  unnecessary  display  of 
finery  at  a  time  when  his  soldiers  w^^e 
sufiering  every  privation,  the  men  for 
the  most  part  shoeless  and  shirtless, 
and  the  officers  and  even  generals  at- 
tired in  old  sheepskin  jackets    and 
shabby  worn-out  coats,  bad  a  Tory 
bad  effect,  as  it  looked  almost  like  an 
insult  to  the  misery  of  his  followers. 
Notwithstanding    this,    howeYer,    a 
cheer  was  raised  on  his  arrival ;  but  a 
large  portion   of   the    troops    cried 
'*  Viva  Marotol*'  instead  of  **  Viva 
el  Rey!'*  which  annoyed  the  latter 
considerably.     After  a  long-wind^ 
oration,  in   which   he    talked    about 
Hannibal  and  Caesar,  the  Romans  and 
the  ancient  Cantabrians,  he  wound  up 
his  high-flown  harangue  by  demand- 
ing of  the  troops  if  they  recognized 
him  as  their  king  and  sovereign.      To 
this  question  no  answer  was  returned. 
Don  Carlos  got  angry,  and,  turning  to 
General  Iturbe,  asked  him  what  was 
the  meaning  of  that  silence.     Iturbe 
replied,  that  the  men  being  all  Basques 
did  not  understand  Spanish.    *'  Re- 
peat my  question  to  tbem  in  Basque,*' 
said  Don  Carlos.     Iturbe  bowed,  and 
turning  to  the  men, 

"  Faquia  naidezute,  mutillacf  Do 
you  wish  for  peace,  men?**  he  cried, 
in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Baijauna  I  We  do,  Sefior,"  sbonto 
ed  the  men  with  one  voice.  I>on 
Carlos,  however,  knew  enough  of  the 
Basque  language  to  understand  tlie 
trick  that  was  played  upon  him, 
«*  Traicion  I"  cried  he,  and  setting 
spurs  to  his  hor&e,  galloped  ofi*  to 
Vergara,  followed   by  his   persona 
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staff.  There  he  spread  the  alarm,  and 
continning  his  rapid  journey,  or  ra- 
ther flight,  noTor  drew  rein  till  he 
reached  Navarre. 

Up  to  the  very  day  of  his  entrance 
into  France,  Don  Carlos  appears  to 
have  nourished  hopes  of  being  able 
to  reach  Catalonia,  with  the  intention 
either  of  joining  Cabrera  or  of  em- 
barking for  Sardinia,  the  king  of  which 
country,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of 
bis  firmest  supporters  and  friends.  I 
subsequently,  in  the  south  of  France, 
became  acquainted  with  a  Christine 
agent,  a  man  possessed  of  great  talent 
for  intrigue,  and  who,  by  his  skilful 
machinations,  had  no  small  share  in 
bringing  about  the  peaceful  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  war.  Establishing 
himself  in  a  French  frontier  town,  he 
had,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  French  legi- 
timatist,  got  into  a  regular  correspond- 
ence with  Don  Carlos  and  his  minis- 
ter, Marco  del  Pont.  His  object  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  sow  dissension 
in  the  Carlist  camp,  and,  when  that 
was  accomplished,  to  make  Don  Car« 
los  delay  his  escape  into  France  until 
he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christine  troops,  who  were  hemming 
him  in  on  all  sides,  ur  of  his  own  re- 
volted battalion,  the  5th  of  Navarre, 
which  under  the  infamous  priest, 
Bcheverria,  was  committing  all  kinds 
of  atrocities  at  Vera,  and  part  of 
which  had  engaged  to  seize  Don  Car- 
los if  he  attempted  to  leave  Spain  by 
that  road.  This  political  agent  show* 
ed  me  several  of  the  original  letters 
he  had  received  from  Marco  del  Pont, 
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written  under  the  eye  of  Don  Carlos 
himself.  They  were  curious  in  the 
extreme.  The  drowning  man  catches 
at  straws;  the  unlucky  prince,  de- 
serted by  fortune,  and  hunted  down  by 
foes,  was  seeking  council  and  succour 
at  the  hands  of  an  unknown  and  iu 
fact  imaginary  friend.  The  last  of 
these  letters  was  dated  from  the  fron- 
tier village  of  Urdaz,  the  morning  of 
the  14th  September.  It  was  a  reply 
to  a  letter  from  the  supposed  legiti- 
matist  to  Marco  del  Pont,  which  was 
delivered  to  that  minister  by  a  confi- 
dential agent  at  four  in  the  morning. 
Marco  del  Pont  took  the  messenger 
with  him  to  the  quarters  of  Dun  Car- 
lo?, whom  they  found  already  risen, 
and  seated  on  an  old  straw  chair  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  alone, 
and  exceedingly  cast  down.  After 
reading  the  letter,  he  enquired  of  the 
agent  if  his  correspondent  could  pro- 
cure him  means  of  passing  secretly 
through  France  to  Catalonia.  He 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
the  agent  was  then  sent  back  with 
verbal  instructions  and  with  the  letter 
above  referred  to,  in  which  Marco  del 
Pont,  writing  in  the  name  of  Don 
Carlos,  begs  to  be  supplied  with  ra- 
tions of  flour  for  the  shadow  of  an 
army  still  remaining  with  the  Pre- 
tender, and  requests  an  answer  on  the 
subject  the  next  day.  A  few  hours 
after  this  letter  was  written,  however, 
the  heights  above  Urdax  were  covered 
with  £spartero*s  troops,  and  to  avoid 
falling  into  their  hands,  at  a  quarter 
to  five  on  the  14th  September  1839, 
Don  Carlos  passed  the  frontier. 


Village  Fetes  and  Diversions  of  the  Basques. 


The  village  festivals,  or  Rotnerias 
as  they  are  called  in  Biscay,  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  pro- 
bably tend  in  no  small  degree  to  keep 
up  the  feeling  of  nationality  among 
the  Basques  and  Navarrese.  There 
every  thing  is  national,  or  rather  local, 
of  and  belonging  to  the  provinces. 
The  Zorcicaa  and  other  dances  are 
Basque;  the  music  the  Basque  pipe 
and  tabor,  of  which  the  harsh  and 
monotonous  sounds  end  by  becoming 
pleasing  to  the  ear ;  the  dress  both  of 
men  and  women  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Ebro.  These  f^tes 
are  held  in  the  public  square  or  Plaza 
of  the  village,  and  the  coup- d ceil  they 
afford  is  in  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque.    A  tight  dark-coloured  bod- 
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dice  and  short  but  ample  petticoats  of 
the  most  brilliant  hue,  (crimson,  deep 
yellow,  and  bright  blue  or  green,  be* 
ing  the  favourite  colours,)  form  the 
costume  of  the  peasant  girls,  their 
head-dress  consisting  of  their  abun- 
dant hair  combed  back  from  the  face,' 
and  plaited  into  a  long  tail,  which  very 
coinmonly  reaches  to  halfway  between 
the  knee  and  ankle.  Dark  hair  and 
eyes  are  generally  considered  the  ne- 
cessary attributes  of  Spanish  women  ; 
but  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
northern  Spain,  where  ihevujos  CAris» 
tianos,  the  old  Gothic  race,  took  re- 
fuge when  their  country  was  overrun 
by  the  Moors,  blue  eyes  and  fair 
tresses  are  not  uncommon.  At  the 
same  time  there  would  be  little  danger 
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of  mistaking  a  Spanish  blonde  fur  one 
of  any  other  country.  The  sandy 
locks  and  grey  eyes  of  northern 
Europe^  would  ill  bear  comparison 
with  the  golden  hair  and  deep  azure 
eyes  of  the  fair  Iberians. 

The  musicians  are  more  or  less 
numerous^  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  fete.  Round  each  party 
of  dancers  a  crowd  assembles^  as  well 
to  applaud  any  extraordinary  grace  or 
agility,  as  to  replace  the  dancers  when 
tired.  A  walk  is  nsually  left  clear  in 
the  centre  of  all  this  merriment  for 
the  old  people^  where  the  village  pa- 
triarchs pace  up  and  down,  pipe  in 
mouth,  and  their  countenances  ex- 
pressing all  the  gravity  of  Indians  at 
the  council  fire.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  away  to  settle  a  disputed  point 
at  the  trinquete  or  tennis  court,  an 
edifice  deemed  almost  as  indispensable 
as  a  church  in  Biscayan  and  Navar- 
rese  villages.  The  Basques  are  splen- 
did ball-players,  and  in  those  hamlets 
which  are  too  poor  to  afford  a  regular 
trinquete,  there  is  always  a  high  wall 
with  a  flagged  space  in  front  of  it, 
where  they  play  fives.  They  make 
use  of  a  thick  leather  glove,  the  palm 
or  inside  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
]Hece  of  horn  slightly  concave,  and  in 
shape  something  like  a  very  large  fiat 
spoon.  With  this  clumsy  machine 
upon  their  right  hand,  and  playing 
with  very  heavy  balls,  they  exhibit 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  strength. 
A  first-rate  ball-player  is  as  well 
known  by  name  and  reputation  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  as  a  first-rate  boxer 
or  racer  in  England;  and  amateurs 
of  the  game  often  stake  heavy  sums 
upon  the  success  of  a  favourite  cham- 
pion. The  passion  for  this  amuse- 
ment, and  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps 
to  find  a  more  violent  exercise,  has  no 
doubt  largely  contributed  to  make 
the  Basques  the  fine  race  of  men  they 
are.  Square-shouldered,  narrow-fiauk- 
ed,  muscular  fellows,  with  sinews  like 
fiteel,  and  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh  about  them^  they  are  capable  of 
supporting  almost  any  degree  of  fa- 
tigue and  hardship. 

The  trinquetes,  to  which  there  are 
invariably  attached  a  billiard  table  and 
drinking  rooms,  are  made  the  rendez- 
vous, especially  at  the  time  of  fairs  or 
festivals,  of  the  professional  gamesters 
to  be  found  almost  every  where  in 
Spain.  Spaniards  are  for  the  most 
part  born  gamblers,  and  the  game  of 
Monte  especially  has  charms  which 
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few  of  them  are  able  to  resist. '  Tfae 
wars  and  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
have  done  no  good  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Basques,  formerly  noted 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  PeniD- 
sula  for  the  purity  of  their  morals  and 
habits.  At  the  ferias^  it  is  no  uniisnal 
thing  to  see  in  the  smoky  garlic-smell- 
ing room  of  a  village  jE70#a<2a,  a  couple 
of  well-dressed  fellows,  with  the  man- 
ners of  gentlemen>  their  fingers  co- 
vered with  diamond  rings,  and  their 
waistcoats  with  gold  chains,  seated  at 
a  table  with  cards  and  money  before 
them,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
hard-featured  sunburnt  Basques,  in 
their  coarse  peasant  garb.  Yet  these 
rustics  will  produce  baga  of  gdd 
ounces^  the  proceeds  perhaps  of  a 
yearns  harvest,  or  of  the  sale  of  some 
field,  and  lose  them  with  a  sang-froid 
that  would  do  credit  to  an  habitue  of 
Frascati's. 

The  passion  for  bull-figbting,  so 
universal  in  Spain,  is  only  completely 
gratified  in  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  a  few  others, 
where  bull-fights  take  place  regularly 
so  many  times  a-month.  The  expense 
is  too  heavy  for  smaller  places  to  in- 
dulge in,  except  occasionally  on  an- 
niversaries and  festivals.  There  are 
few  towns^  however,  that  do  not  ma- 
nage now  and  then  to  have  their  toras. 
Those  that  cannot,  content  tbemseWes 
with  a  diversion  much  in  vogue  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  which,  although 
a  poor  substitute  for  a  bull-fight,  af- 
fords great  amusement  to  the  lower 
classes.  On  certain  feast-days  the 
municipal  authorities  provide  a  bull, 
which  is  fastened  by  a  long  rope  to 
an  iron  ring,  always  to  be  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  public  square  or 
market  place.  The  crowd  awaiting 
his  appearance  immediately  begin  to 
irritate  him  in  eyery  possible  manner, 
throwing  small  darts  at  him,  shaking 
red  cloths  in  his  face,  and  working 
him  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness.  Tlie 
animal  generally  manages  to  knock 
over  a  good  many  of  his  assailants, 
who  are  too  numerous,  and  crowd  too 
much  on  one  another,  to  get  out  of 
his  way  very  quickly ;  but  it  is  rare 
that  any  serious  accidents  occur.  Of 
course,  if  some  poor  devil  is  gored,  it 
heightens  the  zest  of  the  thing,  and 
the  bull  is  applauded  d  Voutrana* 
When  the  animal  is  so  tired  as  no 
longer  to  afford  any  diversion,  he  is 
driven  back  to  his  stable,  to  be  re- 
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served  for  a  future  day's  amusementy 
aad  another  is  brought  out.  As  may 
be  supposed,  these  bulls  are  not  of  the 
savage  breed  used  for  bull- fights.  The 
latter  come  principally  from  Murcia 
and  Estremadura^  and  are  so  wild  and 
dacgeroos,  thai,  when  a  drove  of  them 
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ia  taken  to  Madrid  or  elsewhere^  the 
men  who  have  charge  of  them  are 
compelled  to  seek  the  most  unfre- 
quented tracks  over  the  mountains; 
for  no  one  would  be  in  safety  on  the 
high- roads  If  these  fierce  animals  were 
brought  along  them« 


An  Eyrie. 

In  a  wild  part  of  Eastern  Navarre*  near  them  the  muleteers  halted,  and 
near  the  Arragonese  frontier,  stood  a  each  taking  a  musket  off  his  beast,  they 
small  fortress,  which  during  the  early  fired  at  their  assailants.  At  the  same 
part  of  the  war  was  held  by  the  Car-  moment,  from  an  adjacent  thicket  de- 
lists. It  more  resemblod  an  eagle's  boueheda  whole  compiny  of  infantry, 
nest  than  any  thing  else,  perched  on  headed  by  Enriquez,  and  a  volley  was 
a  steep  rock,  and  accessible  only  by  a  fired  at  the  marauders.  Eight  fell ; 
wooden  ladder,  that  was  lowered,  for  the  other  seven  fled  back  towards  their 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  for  the  ad-  garrison,  hotly  pursued  by  Euriquez's 
missioo  or  sortie  of  the  garrison.  The  men.  The  five  Carlists  who  had  re- 
building itself  was  a  mere  stone  house,  maioed  in  the  fort,  stood  ready  to  pull 
of  no  great  strength,  and  in  rear  of  up  the  ladder  the  instant  their  friends 
which  a  rugged  peak  of  rock  shot  up  should  be  in  safety.  The  race  was  a 
to  a  considerable  height.  It  might  sharp J.one ;  the  Carlists  had  a  small 
easily  have  been  battered  down  by  start,  and  fear  lent  them  wings.  They 
artillery,  or  taken  by  assault  by  two  gained  the  ladder,  and  began  swarm** 
or  three  companies  of  grenadiers  fur-  ing  up  it.  The  Christines  had  still 
nished  with  scaling-ladders;  but  it  nearly  a  hundred  yards  to  run. 
was  of  so  little  importance,  and  the  **  Halt ! "  cried  Enriquez,  to  the  as- 
queen*s  troops  had  so  much  upon  their  tonishment  of  his  men,  who,  howerer, 
hands,  that  for  some  time  the  Carlists  instantly  obeyed.  **  Fuego  sobre  eiios  /^^ 
were  allowed  to  retain  undisputed  commanded  he,  still  running  forward 
possession  of  it.  It  was  situated  be-  himself.  The  men  fired,  and  three 
tweea  the  Carlist  and  Christino  terri-  of  the  Carlists  dropped  from  the  lad- 
tory,  on  a  sort  of  debateable  ground,  der.  Of  the  four  that  remained  the 
but  nearest  to  the  Carlist  lines.  The  one  nearest  the  bottom  was  wounded, 
garrison  usually  consisted  of  about  and  unable  to  continue  ascending,  al- 
twenty  men,  who  used  to  exact  pro-  though  he  still  clung  to  the  ladder, 
visions  and  an  occasional  contribution  The  other  three  reached  the  top  of  the 
in  money  from  the  neighbouring  rock.  There  were  now  eight  in  the 
Christino  villages.  At  length  the  fort,  and  they  seized  the  ladder,  and 
garrison,  emboldened    by  impunity,  made  violent  efforts  to  draw  it  up  with 


pushed  their  incursions  further  than 
usual,  and  having  unluckily  plundered 
a  friend  of  the  guerilla  Enriquez,  who 
made  himself  a  great  name  during  the 
war,  in  the  provinces  of  Navarre  and 
Arrag^on,  by  his  daring  and  cruelty, 
they  drew  upon  themselves  the  notice 
of  that  partizan,  and  he  laid  a  plan  to 
take  the  fort. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  the  eyes  of  the  garri- 
son were  agreeably  regaled  by  the 
sight  of  four  well-laden  mules,  escort- 


their  wounded  companion  upon  it. 
Just  as  they  had  raised  it  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  ground,  Enriquez,  who  was 
a  very  powerful  man,  came  up,  and 
pulling  at  it  with  all  his  force  drew  it 
back  again.  The  Carlists  renewed 
their  efforts  and  got  it  off  the  ground, 
Enriquez  clinging  and  tugging  at  it 
with  all  his  strength.  He  would  have 
badeither  to  let  go  his  hold,  or  to  have 
been  drawn  up  into  the  fort  with  the 
ladder;  but  his  men,  who,  after  firing, 
had  moved  forward  again,  came  up 


ed  merely  by  the  same  number  of  just  in  time,  and  rushing  to  the  assault, 
muleteers,  and  passing  at  a  leisurely  in  an  instant  were  masters  of  the  fort- 
pace,  and  apparently  unsuspicious  of  ress.  All  this  was  the  affair  of  a  few 
danger,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  moments,  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
fort.     Down  went  the  ladder,  andfif-  describe  it. 

teen  out  of  the  twenty  Carlists  scut-  Passing  through  a  town  within  a 

tied  down  it,  and  were  off  full  speed  few  leagues  of  the  fort,  I  fell  in  with 

to  capture  the  mules.    As  they  drew  some  Spaniards,  who  were  about  to 
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accompany  Enriqaez  to  visit  what 
was  then  considered  a  sort  of  curl- 
•OBity  in  that  neighbourhood.  They 
invited  me  to  go  with  them,  which  I 
agreed  to  do,  and»  after  a  morning's 
ride  through  a  rugged  but  picturesque 
country,  came  within  sight  of  the  little 
fortress,  which,  seen  from  a  distance, 
had  the  appearance  of  an  overgrown 
pigeon-house  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
gigantic  post.  The  rock  on  which  it 
was  built  was  of  very  small  circum- 
ference, and  nearly  perpendicular  on 
all  sides ;  its  height  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet.  There  was  little  to  see  inside 
the  fort,  which  was  capable  of  con- 
taining a  garrison  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  though  there  were  now  only 
about  five-and'twenty  in  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  was  a  circular 
hole  covered  over  with  an  iron  gra- 
ting, which  I  took  for  a  well,  and  sup* 
posed  that  it  supplied  the  garrison 
with  water.  In  passing  by  it,  one  of 
the  party  happened  to  make  some  re- 
mark on  the  labour  it  must  have  cost 
to  pierce  through  the  rock,  which  was 
of  a  hard  description,  until  they  got 
to  water.  **  Water !  *'  exclaimed  En- 
riquez  with  a  smile-^"  buena  agna 
esta  ahi  ;**  and,  taming  to  one  of 
his  men,  he  ordered  him  to  bring  a 
lantern.  The  lantern  brought,  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  lowered 
down  into  the  well,  Enriquez  told  us 
to  look  down.  We  did  so,  and  at  the 
bottom  saw  some  dark  object,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  I  could  not 
distinguish.  Presently,  however,  the 
flickering  light  of  the  lantern  became 
steadier,  the  object  made  a  slight  move- 
ment, and  the  pale  emaciated  counte* 
sance  of  a  human  being  became  visible. 
We  all  gave  an  exclamation  of  asto- 
nishment and  horror,  and  looked  to 
Enriquez  for  an  explanation.  He 
made  a  sign  to  the  man  who  held  the 
lantern,  which  began  slowly  to  ascend. 
The  unhappy  wretch  confined  in  this 
horrible  dungeon  turned  his  ghastly 
features  and  hollow  eyes  upwards  to 
the  receding  light,  and  when  he*  saw 
Euriquez*s  face  looking  down  on  him, 
such  an  expression  of  misery  and  sup- 


plication came  over  them  as 
have  moved  the  hardest  heart.  H« 
seemed  almost  too  weak  to  speaks  bat 
I  thought  I  heard  a  sort  of  imploring' 
moan  just  as  the  light  was  drawn  out 
of  the  well.  "  Bueno ! "  said  Enri- 
quez, walking  away,  *'  in  no  duertans 
otra  vez"  It  appeared  that  this 
wretched  prisoner  was  one  of  bis  men* 
who  had  received  great  favour  and 
kindness  at  his  hands,  which  be  re- 
paid by  concerting  a  plan  with  some 
Carlist  emissaries  for  the  betrayal  of 
Enriquez  into  their  power.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  but  the  traitor  escaped 
and  deserted  to  the  enemy.  A  couple 
of  months  afterwards  Enriquex  made 
him  a  prisoner  in  a  skirmish.  He 
immured  him  in  this  dungeon,  where 
he  gave  him  just  enough  bread  and 
water  to  keep  him  alive.  Some  one 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  shoot  him, 
instead  of  keeping  him  in  so  wretched 
a  state.  ''  Fu^Ularle  I "  replied  be  io 
gfeat  astonishment; ''shoot  him  1  No» 
that  is  the  death  of  a  brave  man.  Let 
him  rot  where  he  is ;  I  will  waste  no 
cartridges  on  a  traitor." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  sneh 
things  should  oecnr  in  a  civilised 
country,  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  nor  can  it  be 
understood  except  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  state  of  Northern  Spain 
during  the  war,  the  confusion  and  dis- 
org-anization  that  prevmled,  and  the 
impunity  enjoyed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  various  guerilla  corp.^,  who  levied 
contributions  for  the  payment  of  their 
men,  sacked  and  burnt  when  they  met 
a  refusal,  and  punished  those  who  of- 
fended them,  without  other  rule  than 
their  own  good  pleasure.  I  beard 
soon  afterwards,  however,  that  Enri- 
quez's  unfortunate  prisoner  had  been 
claimed  by  the  authorities,  and  that 
the  guerilla  had  been  compelled  to 
give  him  up  for  trial.  He  was,  douht- 
kss,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  or, 

Eerhaps,  the  garote.  Either  of  these, 
owever,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
horrible  prison  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  immured. 


An  Incident  on  tbb  Road. 


Proceeding  from  Burgos  to  San- 
tander  on  horseback,  accompanied 
only  by  a  servant  on  a  mule,  after  a 
lonpr  day's  ride  1  arrived  at  the  venta 
of  Los  Perales,  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  that  name.     It  was  a 


very  dark  evening,  I  conld  not 
twenty  paces  before  me,  and  was  some* 
what  startled  by  a  loud  and  sudden 
*'  Quien  vive  f^*  from  a  sentry  placed  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  venta.  I  gave 
the  usual  reply,  bat  was  ordered  to 
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stand  until  an  officer  appeared,  and, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  1  was  a 
harmless  and  solitary  traveller,  and 
had  .neither  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at 
my  hack  nor  a  mountain  howitzer 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  allowed  me 
to  enter  the  inn,  apologizing  civilly 
enough  for  the  delay.      He  told  me 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Borbon  regi- 
ment of  infantry ;  that  he  was  quar- 
tered  at  the  venta  with  a  picket  of 
twenty-five  men,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  on  his  guard,  it  being  reporteid  that 
the  Carlist  general,  Castor,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.      The  stable  of  the 
Tenta  was  large  and  low,  full  of  mules 
and  muleteers,  and  lighted  up  as  usual 
by  two  singularly  diminutive  rush- 
lights.    After  hearing  my  horse    eat 
his  com — for  as  to  seeing  him  it  was 
ont  of  the  question — I  stumbled  my 
way  into  the  part  of  the  house  inha- 
bited by  my  own  species,  and  there 
received  the  usual  welcome  obtained 
in  Spanish  country  inns;  that  is  to 
say,  the  host  looked  at  me,  his  wife 
looked  at  me,  his  daughter  did  the 
same,  three  or    four    muleteers  and 
servants  followed  their  example,  and 
then    saying   **  Buenag    nocheti*   in 
reply  to   my    salutation,  they  each 
and  all  continued  their  various  occu- 
pations, and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
there  was  a  stranger  in  the  place.     I 
had  been  long  enough  in  Spain,  how- 
ever, to  have  got  used  to  their  ways, 
and  to  know  that  unless  one  arrives  at 
the  Dsnal  dinner  hour,  one  must  trust 
to  one's  own  resources  for  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  food.     Calling  up  my 
servant,  Juanito,   I  was  giving  him 
directions  as  to  the  conversion  into 
an  omelette  of  some  ham  and  eggs  he 
had  in  a  havresack,  when  the  officer 
commanding  the  picket  entered  the 
kitchen,  and  invited  me  to  join  him  at 
supper.      I  gladly  accepted,  and  he 
led  the  way  into  a  tolerably  decent 
room,  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  which 
smoked  a  supper  far  superior  to  any 
thing  I  had  reckoned  on.     Spanish 
soldiers  are  capital  cooks.     With  the 
help  of  a  tomata  and  a  little  pepper, 
they  will  make  np  a  soup  and  three  or 
four  dishes  out  of  mere  rations.     My 
new  friend's  chef  had,  however,  not 
been  reduced  to  such  straits.     Some 
delieious  mountain  trout,  eels  from  a^ 
neighbouring  mill-dam,   and    half  a^ 
roasted  lamb,  made  up  a  repast  to 
which  I  proceeded  to  pay  due  honour, 
half  famished  as  I  was  after  an  eleven 
hooTB'  ride.    I  felt  doubly  grateful  to 
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the  tewiente  for  having  invited  me, 
when  1  found  that  by  so  doing  he  had 
spoiled  his  titeh-tete  with  a  very  hand- 
some and  agreeable  Spanish  lady,  who 
had  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  inn. 
The  young  officer  had  been  acquainted 
with  her  at  Santander,  whence  she 
was  now  coming,  and  I  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  I  had  also  known 
some  friends  of  hers  in  that  town.  I 
began  congratulating  myself  on  the 
prospect  of  passing  a  pleasant  evening, 
instead  of  the  solitary  one  I  had  anti- 
cipated on  arriving  at  this  unfrequent- 
ed venta.  The  officer,  however,  did 
not  seem  quite  at  his  ease,  and  two  or 
three  times  during  supper  left  the 
room  for  a  few  moments.  During  one 
of  these  absences  I  heard  a  buslle  in 
the  house,  and  presently  in  he  came 
in  a  great  hurry. 

"  1  must  be  off;"  said  he.  "  Word 
has  just  been  brought  me  that  two 
hundred  of  Castor's  band  will  be  here 
in  half  an  hour.  I  shall  go  up  the 
mountain  to  a  small  village,  where 
they  will  probably  not  seek  us,  or, 
should  they  do  so,  we  can  thence  re- 
treat on  the  nearest  garrison.  Your 
horse  is  being  saddled,  Senor  Ingles; 
of  course  you  will  accompany  us." 

I  looked  at  the  lad^  to  see  how  she 
received  this  somewhat  startling  in- 
telligence. To  my  astonishment  she 
remained  quietly  seated,  and  did  not 
appear  at  all  discomposed. 

'<  Y  la  senoraf"  asked  I. 

"  Oh  I  the  senora  will  perhaps  pre- 
fer remaining  here,"  said  the  officer, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile. 

The  lady  made  an  affirmative  ges- 
ture. 

"  I  shall  remain  also,"  said  I ;  <<  as 
a  civilian  and  a  foreigner  I  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  Carlists." 

"  As  an  Englishman  they  will  shoot 
you  in  ^yb  minutes.  If  you  value 
your  life  you  will  come  with  us." 

**  You  had  better  indeed,"  said  the 
lady  ;  « I  run  no  risk,  but  you  would 
be  exposed  to  ill  treatment  or  capti- 
vity. Your  countrymen  are  in  small 
favour  with  the  partizans  of  Charles 
the  Fifth." 

I  was  too  well  pleased  with  my  quar- 
ters, however,  to  be  disposed  to  aban- 
don them  for  a  bivouac  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  besides  which,  since  I  had  been 
in  Spain,  1  had  witnessed  more  than 
one  alerle  of  this  nature,  which  had 
turned  out  to  be  utterly  groundless. 
Finding  his  arguments  of  no  avail, 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  march  off 
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bis  meD>  and   I  remained   with  the 
lady. 

Supper  was  over,   and    we    were 
talking  of  our  mutual  acquaintance  at 


among  the  Carlists,  might  not  have 
been  without  its  attract  ions  for  me ; 
but  at  this  moment  I  was  pressed  for 
time,  having  made  arrangements  to 
Saotander,  when  the  heavy  measured    joiuBomefrtendsin  the  south  of  France 


tread  of  troops  was  heard  upon  the 
bard  road  outside.     The  sound  came 
nearer  and  nearer^  and  presently  the 
command  to  halt  was  given  in  a  loud 
sonorous  voice.     This  was  succeeded 
by  a  bustle  in  the  stable  and  house. 
I  looked  at  the  lady,  expecting  to  see 
some  signs  of  terror  on  her  counte* 
nance,  but  none  were  visible,  and  I 
even  fancied  I  detected  a  slight  incli- 
nation to  smile,  at  my  not  very  safe 
position.      Piqued  by  this,  I  put  a 
good  face  upon  the   matter,  though 
I  began  to  think  I  should  have  done 
almost  as  well  if  I  had  accompanied  . 
my  friend  the  lieutenant  to  his  moun- 
tain retreat,  nor  was  this  impression 
weakened  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a   Carlist  officer  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  tall  and  exceedingly  hand- 
some man,  hut  with  a  peculiarly  me- 
lancholy and  almost  sullen  expression 
of  countenance,  which  was  augmented 
by  the  deep  shade  thrown  over  his 
features  by  his  scarlet  boina,  which 
was  brought  very  far  forward,  in  the 
manner  seen  in  tne  portraits  of  Zuma- 
lacarreguy.     He  bowed  to  the  lady, 
and  turning  to  me,  with  much  polite- 
ness enquired  my  name  and  quality. 
As  an  answer,  I  gave  him  my  pass- 
port,   which    he    carefully    perused, 
glancing  at  me  from  time  to  time,  to 
see  if  the  description  corresponded. 
Having  finished  his  inspection,  he  re- 
turned me  the  paper,  and  asked  me 
one  or  two  questions  as  to  my  reasons 
for  travelling  in  Spain,  my  destination, 
&c.,  to  which  I  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "  to  inter- 
rupt your  journey,  which  I  do  not  sup- 
pose has  any  other  motives  than  those 
you  assign  ;  but  your  countrymen  ge- 
nerally are  hostile  to  the  cause  of  his 
majesty  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  so  few 
of  them  visit  this  part  of  Spain  with- 
out  being  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  rebels,  that  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  detain  you  until  we 
can  ascertain  positively  that  the  ac- 
count yon  give  of  yourself  is  a  correct 
one." 

This  was  rather  more  than  I  had 
reckoned  on,  and  I  expostulated  with 
the  officer  on  so  arbitrary  a  proceed- 
ing, representing  to  him  all  the  in- 
convenience it  would  occasion  me. 
The  fact  was,  that  at  another  time  a 
lojourn,  even  thongh  a  forced  one> 


My  remonstrances  were  all  in  vaio, 
and  I  was  about  to  submit,  with  a 
somewhat  bad  grace,  to  what  coqM 
not  be  helped,  when  the  lady,  who  all 
this  time  had  sat  very  unconcernedly 
playing  with  her  fan,  called  the  officer 
aside  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 
'''If  you  know  any  thing  of  him  it  is 
sufficient,"  I  heard  him  reply;  and 
turning  to  me,  he  told  me  I  was  at 
liberty  to  proceed  on  my  journey. 

The  lumbering  rattle  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  cache,  which  I  had 
seen  in  the  stable  below,  was  cow 
heard,  as  four  vigorous  mules  dragged 
it  up  to  the  inn  door.  The  lady  threw 
on  a  large  cloak  and  hood,  which  her 
donzella  presented  to  her,  and  after 
wishing  me  a  good-night,  and  giving 
me  a  message  or  two  for  her  Santander 
friends,  she  took  the  colon ePs  arm, 
descended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the 
carriage,  which  drove  slowly  away, 
escorted  by  the  Carlist  troops.  I  was 
lost  in  astonishment  at  all  this,  aod 
calling  in  the  landlord,  enquired  who 
the  lady  was.  He  did  not  know  ;  she 
had  arrived  that  evening  in  her  ctr- 
riage  with  a  couple  of  servants.  He 
had  never  seen  her  before.  FindiDg 
I  could  get  no  information  from  him, 
I  went  to  bed  not  a  little  mystified. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
the  sun  was  shining  bright  into  my 
bed-room,  and  the  teniente  of  Borbon 
was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  smok- 
ing a  cigar. 

'*  I  did  not  expect  to  fiod  you  here 
this  morning,"  said  he. 

I  related  to  him  what  had  passed 
the  night  before,  and  enquired  who 
the  lady  was.     , 

•'  The  Condesa  de  V ,  wife  of 

the  Carlist  general  of  that  name.  She 
has  near  relatives  among  the  Cbris- 
tinos,  and  being  known  not  to  meddle 
in  political  matters,  her  passages  from 
one  camp  to  another  are  winked  at.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  had  been  arranged 
that  she  should  be  met  here  by  an 
escort.  The  officer  who  commanded 
it  must,  from  your  description,  bean 
aide-de-camp  of  her  husband^s,  who  if 
said  to  be  a  great  favourite  of  hers. 
You  have  been  lucky  this  time,  but  1 
would  not  recommend  you  to  try  it 
again.  On  another  occasion  yon  may 
not  have  a  general's  wife  to  intercede 
for  you,  nor  her  cortfjo  tot  a  captor." 
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CALEB  8TUKELY, 


Part  VIII. 
The  History  of  Emma.  Fitzjones, 


Mt  poor  oTortasked  brain  reeled 
with  agitation^  and  I  sank  motionless 
and  senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  minis- 
ter.    I  remember  to  have  been  raised 
— to  have  h^ard  a  few  kind  words  of 
consolation   and  encouraflrement — to 
have  been  carried  by  gentle  and  con- 
siderate hands   to   a  coach — and   to 
have  passed  at  once  into  a  sleep  of 
long  forgetfulaess.     I  call  to  mind, 
also,  the  moment  of  breaking  from  the 
bondage  of  a  heavy  torpor.     I  lay  in 
bed  in  a  strange  room,  and  no  crea- 
ture was  near  me.     1  knew  myself  to 
be  awake ;  but  a  difficulty  of  fixing  my 
thoughts  to  one  point  satisfied  me  that 
consciousness  was  darkened  with  dis- 
ease.    A  book  lay  upon  my  pillow ; 
it  was  the  Bible.     I  took  it  up,  and 
attempted  to  read.     It  was  in  vain. 
I  experienced  an  acute  darting  pain 
at  the  temples,  and  the  words  flicker- 
ed and  glanced  about 'the  page.     I 
replaced  the  book,  and  courted  sleep 
again.  This  time,  however,  she  came 
not — the  throbbing  in  my  head  in- 
creased, and  gradually  the  most  poig- 
nant sensations  harassed  my  exhaust- 
ed frame.     I  would  have  kept  quiet; 
but  although  I  grasped  the  sheet  and 
pillow  for  security  and  support,  I  was 
seasible  of  locomotion — of  being  car- 
ried through  the  woild — dragged  for- 
ward without  the  power  of  checking 
the  still  increaiiing  speed.     1  had  no 
fear.     A  wild  enjoyment  accompa- 
nied the  impetus,  and  a  satisfying 
confidence  that  I  should  at  last  be  de- 
posited, wherever  it  might  be,  in  safe- 
ty.   I  gave  myself  up  to  the  impulse 
more  and  more,  until  I  experienced 
a  recklessness  of  feeling  that  gave 
velocity  to  the  wings  and  intenseness 
to  the  power  that  whirled  me  along. 
Then  a  flush  came  over  me,  and  a 
dry  heat  swept  throughout  my  frame, 
resting  in  my  throat  and  my  cheek, 
filling  me  with  dread  of  suffocation 
and  a  speedy  death.   What  ailed  me  ? 
Was  it  fever — was  it  inflammation 
making  its  quick  andfiery  way  straight 
to  the  scat  of  life  ?    And  where  was  I 
— who  had  taken  charge  of  me  ?     To 
whom  was  I  indebted  for  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  of  me — for  my  present 


lodgement,  and  for  the  soft  bed  that 
received  and  eased  my  aching  bones  ? 
The  figure  of  tho  preacher  presented 
itself  immediately  to  my  mind,  as  I 
had  seen  him  last  in  the  vestry,  when 
he  led  me  into  the  open  air,  chafing 
the  palms  of  my  hands,  and  urging 
me  on  with  accents  of  tenderest  com- 
passion.    Oh,  yes!  it  was  enough  to 
behold  that  eye  of  benevolence  to  be 
assured  of  the  souVs  permeability  to 
sorrow  and  distress.     He  had  guessed 
my  unspoken  tale  of  misery ;  and  the 
claim  which  it  had  preferred  with  si- 
lent power  at  the  Christian's  heart, 
had  neither  been  rebuked  nor  listened 
to  with  unconcern.  A  small  table  was 
at  the  bedside,  and  upon  it  a  watch, 
a  few  bottles  of  medicine,  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  some  needlework,  and  an 
open  book.     I  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  ticking  of  the  watch,  and  this 
sounded  painfully  Joud  in  my  ears; 
white  dimity  hangings  were  drawn 
partially  around  the  bed,  and  curtains 
of  the  same  material  extended  along 
the  window,  and  kept  the  room  in 
comparative  darkness.     I  attempted 
to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light,  but  my  head  swam  giddily,  and 
my  weak  limbs  gave  way  beneath  me. 
I  lay  panting  from  the  effort,  when 
the  door  of  the  chamber  softly  open- 
ed.    A  tall  and  stout  elderly  female 
entered  on  tiptoe.     She  wore  a  high*, 
matronly  cap,  and  was  in  other  re- 
spects soberly  attired.     She  said  no- 
thing, but,  taking  her  seat  at  the  table* 
fixed  the  spectacles  on  her  nose,  turn  - 
ed  over  the  book,  and  commenced 
reading. 

"  Good  lady,"  said  I,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  **  tell  me — where  am  1  ?  " 

<' Oh,  thank  God  r*  she  exclaimed, 
quickly  taking  off  her  glasses ; ''  don't 
worry  yourself,  young  gentleman — 
youMl  soon  be  well  now,  and  dear  Mr 
Clayton  will  be  so  happy.  Take  a 
glass  of  lemon  drink.  You  mustn't 
excite  yourself." 

I  drank  the  refreshing  draught  with 
avidity,  and  blessed  the  charitable 
hand  that  gave  it. 

"I  am  sure  you'll  get  on  very 
quickly  now.     I  only  wanted  you  to 
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revive ;  but  I  must  go  to  Mr  Clay- 
ton and  the  doctor  directly.  He  told 
me  to  fetch  him  the  moment  you 
voke  up.     How  do  you  feel  now  ?" 

*<  Ohy  weak>  madam,  very  weak. 
My  heart  beats  heavily  against  my 
breast,  my  head  is  unsteady,  and  I 
burn  with  a  scorching  heat.*' 

«*  Ah,  yes!  I  know  very  well  wbat  it 
is.  I  have  often  had  it — it*8  just  like  it. 
Your  heart  beats,  and  you  are  all  over 
in  a  burn.  I  know  it's  very  bad^ 
poor  young  gentleman !  Bless  me,  I 
thought  you  were  never  going  to  wake 
again.  It's  the  horrid  bile  you  have 
got.  They'll  give  you  something  to 
take  it  off.  Are  you  thirsty  ?'* 
'*  Yes,  constantly." 
"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  that's  it !  It'4 
going  about,  but  it  isn*t  dangerous. 
Don't  talk — and  keep  quite  still.  You 
don't  mind  being  left  alone  ?  V\\  not 
be  longer  than  1  can  help^  If  you  are 
tired,  you  can  read  the  book  a  lit- 
tle." 

The  lady  left  me.  I  spent  a  weary 
hour  in  an  endeavour  to  compose  my- 
self; but  my  fever  rose  higher  and 
hi>rher,  and  I  grew  restless  and  irrita- 
ble. The  elderly  lady  returned,  ac- 
companied by  a  doctor. 

The  latter  immediately  felt  my 
pulse. 

"  Has  there  been  any  shivering, 
nurse?"  he  enquired,  turning  to  that 
personage. 

**  Oh,  a  great  deal,  sir,  and  he  has 
got  that  nasty  burning  pain  I  My  poor 
dear  husband,  that's  dead  and  gone, 
had  just  the  same  before  he  died." 
*•  You  are  warm,  sir,  are  you  not?" 
•*  My  cheek  is  on  fire  I "  I  replied— 
•*my  brain  is  hot!" 

The  doctor  sat  at  my  bedside  for  a 
few  minutes ;  then  prescribed  some 
medicine,  and  retired,  enjoining  the 
nurse  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence. 
*'  Do  not  let  him  speak,  nurse. 
Exclude  the  light,  and  keep  the  room 
perfectly  tranquil.  I  shall  see  you  in 
the  morning,  sir.  Mind,  Mrs  Dolby, 
he  mustn't  say  a  word." 

"  Oh,  leave  him  to  me,  sir!"  an- 
swered Mrs  Dolby.  "  I'll  take  care 
of  him,  poor  gentleman." 

The  kind  lady  donned  her  glasses, 
and  once  more  took  up  her  book. 

I  turned  languidly  towards  her,  and 
found  her  little  occupied  with  the  vo- 
lume, but  mumbling  some  words  to 
herself  in  a  species  of  mute  whisper. 
A    sharp   pain  across   my    Drain 
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caused  me  at  the  same  instant  to  wince, 
and  to  moan  deeply. 

«<  What's  that  ?"  enquired  MnDoU 
by,  and  removing  suddenly  her  spec- 
tacles. 

**  My  head,  nurse — my  poor  head." 

"  Oh'  yes,  I  know ;  it  fltet  aboat 
It's  rheumatics.  It'll  go  all  over  the 
body.  Poor  Mr  Dolby  was  a  martyr 
to  the  pains.  It's  a  kind  of  stitch,  isn't 
it  ?  Now,  I  should  say,  your  heart's 
a  little  better— am  I  right?** 

'<  It  doesn't  beat  quite  so  faat,  per* 
haps,"  said  I. 

**  No,  I  am  sure  it  doesn't.  Oh, 
bless  you,  I  have  seen  so  many  of 
these  cases  I  There's  poor  Mr  Wil- 
liams over  the  wa^  at  No.  5— ah,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  I  am  called  up 
to-night  to  lay  him  out — ^his  wife's 
a  poor  helpless  thing  enough,  and 
would  no  more  know  what  to  do 
with  a  corpse  than  a  new*bom  iofant 
— she  has  sent  here  twice  this  morn- 
ing to  know  if  I  should  be  in  the  way 
— poor  man,  he  can't  last  aboveadaj 
or  sol  Well— I've  known  him  to 
have  the  rheumatics  so  bad,  that  to  ths 
course  of  ten  minutes  he  has  had  a 
pain  in  every  limb  of  his  body.  It  hai 
begun  in  the  great  toe  of  his  right 
leg,  gone  up  his  side,  down  the  left 
leg,  and  out  of  the  other  great  toe  4t 
last — made  a  regular  revolution.  Bat 
you  musn't  talk  so  much.  Dr  Mes- 
dows  says  you  are  to  be  kept  perfect- 
ly quiet." 

A  dry  burning  sensation  oppressed 
me,  and  I  called  for  drink.  E(efore  I 
could  swallow  it  the  heat  had  passed 
away,  and  I  shuddered  with  cold. 

«  That's  the  lemon  drink!"  ex- 
claimed  Mrs  Dolby.  **  It  will  do 
that  at  times ;  but  your  stomaeh  most 
be  dreadfully  out  of  order.  The  fact 
is,  you  have  had  one  of  my  old  attacks, 
and  it  will  take  its  own  course-  It's 
more  alarming  than  dangerous.  Well, 
I'm  truly  glad  he  didn't  order  leeche*. 
I  couldn't  touch  a  leech  to  save  my 
life.  I  have  hated  the  sight  of  them 
ever  since  my  dear  husband  bled  for 
six  hours  without  stopping.  Folks 
say  they  are  harmless.  I  never  coold 
believe  it.  But  you  really  mustn't  he 
allowed  to  talk  so  much.  Now,  try 
and  go  to  sleep." 

I  made  the  attempt,  but  during  the 
long  dark  night  I  was  a  waking  suf- 
ferer. In  the  morning,  overcome  with 
lassitude,  and  yielding  to  the  potent 
drugs  which  I  had  taken,  I  dropped 
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into  a  thick  and  heavy  sleep.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  I  again  awoke, 
and  the  fierce  grasp  of  disease  seemed 
for  a  period  withdrawn.  I  received 
a  second  visit  from  the  physician.  He 
observed  me  attentively,  and  addressed 
Mrs  Dolby. 

**  Nurse,"  said  he>  ''  we  are  bet- 
ter." 

**  Quite  a  different  creature^  sir. 
May  he  take  a  little  nourishment?" 

**  Yes,  a  little,  but  a  very  little. 
Something  very  simple." 

**  Some  gravy  beef — or  a  mutton 
chop  done  raref^^ 

**  Nut  just  now,  nurse,"  said  the 
doctor  quietly.  '*  Somo  gruel,  if  he 
wishes  it — ^nothing  richer  for  the  pre- 
sent," 

'*  Well>  you  know  better,  sir,  of 
course ;  but  when  dear  Mr  Dolby*s 
lenT  ^SA  had  ** 

The  doctor  took  his  hat,  and  was 
about  to  depart — but  I  beckoned  him 
back. 

**  Where  is  my  benefactor  ?"  I  ask- 
ed, my  frame  trembling  with  newly- 
awakened  emotion  ;  **  where  is  the 
good  minister?" 

«'  Not  a  word,"  said  the  physician, 
assuming  an  air  of  mild  authority^  and 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips.  **  You 
shall  see  him  when  you  are  able  to 
bear  the  interview,  and  that  time  will 
soon  be  here.  He  is  anxious  to  see 
you,  and  I  shall  not  keep  him  away 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  your  safe 
recovery.  He  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  jour  welfare,  and  I  shall  gratify 
him  with  the  news  that  I  am  enabled 
to  communicate  this  morning." 

The  heart  of  the  beggar  was  flutter- 
ed, and  the  tears  burst  from  the  grate- 
ful fount.  "  There>**  continued  the 
physician,  **  I  have  done  wrong.  We 
have  already  spoken  too  much.  You 
are  weaker  than  you  think.  Quiet  is 
absolutely  necessary  fqr  your  safety. 
Nurse,  do  not  let  him  utter  another 
syllable.  Good-by>  my  friend — God 
bless  you  1 " 

*'  Certainly  notl"  ejaculated  Mrs 
Dolby.  **  Ob,  he's  a  clever  man  is 
Doetor  Meadows. — Don't  you  think 
wOf  sir?" 

I  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"  It*s  a  thousand  pities  he  doesn't 
marry.  AH  my  ladies  long  to  have 
bim,  and  if  he*d  take  a  wife  to-mor- 
row, I'd  undertake  to  pay  the  expenses 
only  with  confinements.  The  poor 
about  hero  will  have  no  one  ^se ;  and 


I  can  tell  yon,  though  they  pay  nothing 
at  allt  they  are  more  squeamish  and 
particular  than  any.  Now,  do  keep 
quiet — there's  a  dear  young  gentle- 
man," continued  Mrs  Dolby,  alarmed 
because  I  turned  in  bed ;  "  we  must 
mind  the  doctor,  or  we  shall  do  no 
good  at  all.  Let  me  read  to  you  a 
bit." 

The  scrnpulously  exact  nurse  com- 
menced the  didactic  history  of  a  con- 
verted Somersetshire  lad.    Before  she 
had    proceeded  far^  the  distressing 
symptoms  of  my  intermittent  fever 
returned  upon  me  with  their  earliest 
force.    I  could  feel  the  hot  sufibcating 
flush  creeping  through  my  frame  and 
extending  to  my  heart.    My  thoughts 
grew  restive,  and  would  not  be  fixed, 
wild  conceits,  the  immature  creations 
of  an  overfretted  mind>  crowded  into 
existence  one  upon  another ;  and  the 
quick  bloody  driven  from  its  seat,  beat 
like  a  hammer  in  the  artery.  Another 
weary  night  of  continual  motion  and 
distress — another  never-ending  period 
of  bodily  pain  and  mental  torture.  In 
this  state  I  remained  for  a  week — com- 
paratively placid  and  at  ease  dnring 
the  first  hours  of  the  day — but  becom- 
ing the  subject  and  the  slave  of  fierce 
tormentors  as  the  day  waned,  and  the 
black,  the  horrid,  and  the  dreaded 
night  advanced.    Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  I  endeavoured  to  chase  away 
the  diurnal  visitants  with  noxious  and 
disgusting  drugs ;  but  whilst  my  frame 
shook  beneath  their  operation,    the 
demons  were  still  unscared,  and  still 
haunted  as  obstinately  as  ever  the  tot- 
tering house  of  flesh.     How  and  why 
they  deserted  it  at  last,  I  know  not; 
but  a  day  arrived,  and  they  had  flown j 
carrying  with  them   from   my  very 
bones  the  marrow  and  the  juice  of  life. 
I  was  cast  upon  my  back,  drained  of 
every  energy,  exhausted  and  spent. 
Nature,   however,   left   to  her  own 
beueficent  will,  was  not  slow  to  re- 
pair  the  violent  inroads  of  disease. 
Awhile  she  looked  about  her  to  sur- 
vey the  injury,  and  then — at  first  with 
unperceived  and  mild  appliances,  but 
soon  with  manifest  and  vigorous  power 
—lost  not  a  moment  in  the  restoration 
of  the  citadel.     The  physician  had 
been  a  faithful  friend,  and  Mrs  Dolby 
not  useless  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 
Her*s  must  have  been  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  trial.    Not  a  pang  did  I  expe- 
rience, during  the  progress  of  my 
malady,  which  she  did  not  realize,  and 
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could  not  tally  to  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding pang  that  she  had  felt  some 
twenty  years  before — not  a  symptom 
bad  I  that  was  unknown  to  her — not 
a  medicine  did  I  swallow  whose  effi* 
cacy  she  had  not  tested.  For  every 
groan  and  throe  she  gave  a  formal 
cause — for  every  change  of  feeling  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  In  truth, 
many  acute  sensations  and  much  un- 
easiness, difficult  for  their  victim  to 
define,  though  hard  enough  to  bear, 
she  could  immediately  unravel  and 
expound,  and,  if  you  pleased,  trace 
to  their  first  germ  and  origin.  Greatly 
she  respected  the  apothecary  and  the 
physician,  but  she  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  nurse^s  higher  claims  to  veneration 
and  regard.  She  was  aware  how  oner- 
ous were  her  duties,  and  how  bound- 
less ought  to  be  her  learning ;  and 
rather  than  confess  her  want  of  know- 
ledge in  a  single  point,  she  was  conldnt 
to  be  suspected  of  a  universal  igno- 
rance* 

I  gathered  from  Dr  Meadows  the 
history  of  the  last  few  days.  It  was  a 
short  one.  Whilst  in  a  state  ofinsen- 
sibility,  I  had  been  conveyed  to  my 
present  lodging  at  the  instance  of  Mr 
Clayton.  That  benevolent  man  had 
provided  for  me  medical  attendance, 
and  the  all-powerful  aid  of  Mrs  Dolby. 
He  had  engaged  to  discharge  every 
expense  that  might  be  incurred,  and 
had  requested  that  nothing  should  bo 
left  undone  that  was  necessary  for  my 
restoration  and  comfort. 

*'  He  is  an  old  friend,  I  presume  ?" 
said  Dr  Meadows. 

"  He  is  the  kindest  and  the  best  of 
friends,**  I  replied,  '*  but  until  the 
day  he  brought  me  here  I  was  a  stranger 
to  him.  I  never  saw  him  before.  You 
do  not  know  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  him.  I  know  and  feel  what  he  has 
accomplished  for  me.  Twice  he  has 
saved  my  wretched  life,  but  he  has 
done  much  more  than  this.  I  never 
can  repay  him,  but  his  reward  awaits 
him  elsewhere." 

"  Ho  will  come  to  you  to-morrow," 
said  the  doctor ;  *'  he  has  desired  me 
to  tell  you  so.  But  do  not  excite 
yourself.  You  are  touchwood  and 
tinder,  and  may  yet  spoil  all  that  has 
been  done  for  you.  You  must  behave 
better." 

The  morrow  came,  and  at  an  early 
hour  I  received  a  visit  from  my  bene- 
factor. He  approached  my  bed  with 
a  soft  and  careful  step,  took  my  hand 
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in  silence,  and  looked  apon  me  witli 
tenderness  and  compassion.  I  pressed 
his  hand  to  my  lips,  and  wept  upon  it, 
for  my  full  heart  would  else  have 
burst. 

"  Thank  you,  sir— thank  yon,  sir!*' 
I  endeavoured  to  articulate. 

"  Say  no  more,**  replied  Mr  Clay- 
ton, very  gently.  "  God  has  been 
merciful  to  us  both.  Compose  your 
mind,  and  think,  for  the  present,  only 
of  improving  the  talent  that  has  beeo 
restored  to  you.  Your  health  is  doit 
the  first  consideration.  When  joc 
have  recovered  that,  we  ahail  find 
many  opportunities  to  revert  with 
pleasure  and  improvement  to  the  past 
1  will  read  to  you  now.*' 
'  He  took  the  Bible  from  my  piUoT, 
and  read  aloud  one  of  the  later  chap- 
ters  of  the  book  of  Job.  Once  more 
his  melodious  voice  was  beard  Xi^9 
home  music  stealing  upon  the  spirit 
after  a  separation  of  years.  It  was 
not  difiicult  to  apply  the  text,  but  a 
significant  glance  of  his  expressire 
eye  was  his  only  allusion  to  my  aO'i- 
logous  condition  ;  and  when  at  soch 
moments  our  looks  met,  the  joy  that 
beamed  from  my  countenance  re- 
flected that  which  shone  so  sweetly 
in  his  own.  Before  he  left  roe  that 
morning,  he  knelt  and  prayed  at  my 
bedaide,  and  when  he  left  me,  it  was 
to  commit  me  to  the  sacred  charge 
and  company  of  angels.  Peace  uo- 
speakable  purified  my  bosom,  and 
comfort  lulled  it — medicinal,  healiog 
comfort,  dispensed  in  heaven  for  the 
wounded  spirits  of  men.  Cheaply  bad 
been  purchased  the  blessed  hour  of 
rest  celestial,  of  respite,  of  content,  of 
reconciliation  —  yea  easily,  tboagh 
every  sorrow  had  been  doubled,  every 
smart  increased  a  hundred-fold.  All 
pain  and  persecution  were  forgoUen 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  fruition  of  (be 
blissful  moment.  I  had  been  snatched 
from  destruction,  from  death,  aod 
worse  than  death — the  enmity  between 
my  Maker  and  myself  had  been  ap- 
peased. I  was  an  outcast  in  the 
world  no  longer,  but  a  human  heart 
beat  and  throbbed  for  me,  and  was 
alive  to  my  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare. Again  I  read  the  passages  wfaieb 
Mr  Clayton  had  ohosen  for  my  io- 
struction.  Again  the  balm  flowed 
flatteringly  to  my  soul — new  comfortf 
fresh  and  rejoic'ng,  elevated  anU  op' 
held  me.  Who  will  declare  that  t^ 
dreams  of  night    borrow  not  tb«ir 
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beauty  and  defonnity  from  the  waking 
day  ?  That  night  I  paseed  in  hea- 
ven. Light  and  glory  were  about 
mc  ;  ministering  angels  welcomed  me 
amoagst  them ;  and»  amidst  the  imma- 
culate host,  a  holy  calm  sustained  and 
cheered  me. 

A  fortnight  flew  away  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  minister.    I  need  scarcely 
say,  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
to   acquaint  him  with  every  incident 
in  my  career.     I  concealed  nothing. 
My  errors  and  my  guilt  1  revealed  to 
him  as  freely  as  the  remembrance  of 
them  occurred  to  my  own  mind.     I 
conducted  him  through  my  various 
fortoDes,    my  temptations,    and    my 
trials,  and  told  him  how  at  last  I  had 
been  checked  by  his  admonishment, 
stiing^  and  startled  by  his  denuncia- 
tions.     Well  he  repaid  me  for  the 
confidence  which  1  reposed  in  him. 
He  vouchsafed  me  his  sympathy,  and 
assured  me  of  his  friendship.     He  lis- 
tened to  my  history  with  attention, 
and  the  eye  of  the  Christian  was  more 
than  once,  during  the  recital,  dimmed 
with  involuntary  tears ;  but  he  evin- 
ced no  idle  curiosity,  nor  for  his  own 
gratification  jagged  the  wounds  which 
had  been  re- opened  by  my  sickening 
narrative.     He  was  a  simple-hearted 
and  a  pious  man^  alive  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  his  calling,  and  as- 
serting his  title  without  flinching,  and 
without  regard  to  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  others;  yet  there  was  no 
affectation  or  cant  in  his  behaviour. 
He  pointed  out  to  me,  without  reserve, 
the  true  source  of  consolation — the 
only  rock  upon  which  I  could  build 
with  safety,  and  endure  the  bufieting 
of  winds  and  waters,  and  not  be  over- 
come.  • 

**  You  have  indeed,"  said  he,  **  been 
wonderfully  preserved.  To  me  you 
owe  nothing — to  Him  whose  hum- 
blest instrument  I  am,  you  are  incal- 
culably indebted.  Let  me  teach  you 
bow  best  you  may  discharge  the  debt, 
and  let  me  see  you  pay  it  willingly. 
I  shall  be  well  rewarded  then  for  the 
little  help  I  can  afford  you.**  He  gave 
me  for  perusal  books  of  a  serious  but 
exalted  character — books  that  urged 
the  af9icted  on  to  their  true  rest,  and 
gave  them  hope  and  confidence  on 
their  journey.  I  read  them  eagerly, 
and  pleased  my  teacher  with  the  ac- 
count I  gave  of  them,  and  with  the 
enqnuries  which  they  suggested.  Now 
a  subject  for  eiaminatioq  would  be 
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elicited  from  the  volume,  and  difficul- 
ties, which  to  my  unpractised  mind 
seemed  insurmountable,  gave  easy 
way  before  the  lucid  clearness  of  his 
intellect,  his  quick  discernment,  and 
his  facility  of  analysis  and  distribution. 
I  was  prepared  to  give  hirn  credence 
almost  before  he  spoke;  and  when, 
from  his  eloquent  lips,  fact  upon  fact 
came  forth,  argument  accumulated 
upon  argument,  and  inference  on  in- 
ference, my  faith  became  immovable, 
my  attachment  to  the  minister  and  his 
principles  as  relying  as  it  was  un- 
bounded. 

Then  we  walked  abroad  together. 
Winter  had  passed  away,  and  the 
spring  leapt  into  life,  bounding  from 
budding  infancy  into  the  blush  and 
bloom  of  girlhood,  with  mirth  exuber- 
ant. It  was  the  month  of  May — the 
month  that,  not  unaptly,  by  the  poet's 
fancy  has  been  styled  a  kiss  given 
by  heaven  to  earth — earth  that  is  a 
maiden  yet,  hereafter  to  become  a 
mother.  Our  walks  would  lead  us 
far  from  the  city's  noise,  to  spots 
where  spring  most  loved  to  show  her- 
self, arrayed  in  giddy  liquid  sunlight, 
and  gemmed  with  emerald  studs  in- 
numerable. Balmy  had  ^rown  the  air, 
and  sweet  of  scent — earth,  no  less  than 
my  own  loosed  spirit,  had  thrown  aside 
her  sad  and  heavy  yoke,  and  had  re- 
sumed the  healthy  joys  and  pleasures 
of  her  prime.  The  impulses  of  a  se- 
cond boyhood  were  my  compensation 
for  the  wintry  season  of  adversity  that 
I  had  seen  and  suffered.  Our  favour- 
ite retreat,  oft  visited  still  in  holy  pil- 
grimage, and  for  the  sake  of  the  sweet 
voice  that  haunts  the  lovely  speck  of 
earth,  lay  within  convenient  reach. 
An  hour's  gentle  walk  from  the  me- 
tropolis brought  us  to  fairy-land — in 
truth,  a  plaee  for  dwarfs  and  elves  to 
revel  in.  It  stood  upon  an  eminence ; 
London  darkling  at  its  feet,  and  the 
winding  Thames  beyond,  threading 
her  sinuous  way  silently  to  the  sea. 
Hill  and  dale  were  there,  smiling 
glades  and  sober  woodland.  Nature 
donned  a  hundred  dresses  there  to 
charm  her  worshipper,  and  save  his 
mind  from  weariness.  Every  variety 
of  shape  and  hue  that  she  commands, 
crossed  the  gazer's  eye,  filling  it  with 
beauty.  Our  seat  was  on  a  small 
round  hill — a  knoll — the  highest  of  a 
group  of  hills  that  capped  the  favour- 
ed scene.  Here,  as  we  sat  surveying 
the  vaporous  and  hazy  city,  serene 
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and  cheerful  thoughts  preyailed,  and 
hopes  brig^ht  as  the  sky  above*  to- 
wards which  they  turned.  Many  a 
lesson,  sug'^ested  by  the  locality  and 
the  wide-spread  vista,  was  communi- 
cated by  the  minister  to  his  attentive 
and  desirous  listener.  Natural  piety, 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  natural 
beauty,  gave  ready  ear  and  access  to 
the  solemn  doctrines  of  her  sublimer 
sbter^  and  love  was  sanctified  by  hea- 
venly truth.  Now  the  dusky  veil  that 
enveloped  the  huge  metropolis  in- 
duced the  idea  of  moral  taint  and  spi- 
ritual darkness ;  and  the  likeness  was 
exhibited,  the  parallel  insisted  on,  un- 
til the  bodily  eye,  quickened  by  the 
preacher's  eloquence,  beheld  in  the 
dark  vapours,  sin,  dense  and  impure, 
reeking  upwards  to  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Tranquillity  and  embodied 
loveliness  dwelt  around.  **  So  peace- 
ful and  so  fair,"  said  he,  '*  the  re* 
newed  and  chastened  spirit  of  the 
Christian,  so  unobstructed  and  so 
clear  its  heavenward  view — so  lucent 
and  BO  sileut  sweet  its  pure  unsullied 
atmosphere."  Nor  am  I  yet  unmind- 
ful of  our  lingering  and  too  short 
journey  home,  how  from  every  tree, 
and  shrub,  and  early  flower,  was  ex- 
tracted food  for  the  mind  and  medita- 
tion— how  knowledge  surprised  and 
charmed  my  awakened  intellect,  as 
the  voice  of  the  minister  became  hush- 
ed, and  be  spoke  as  the  preceptor  and 
the  friend^  expounding  to  my  wonder- 
ing senses  the  mysterious  operations 
of  a  beauteous  creation. 

Time  sped  on  golden  wings.  Daily 
my  affection  ripened  towards  my 
friend,  daily  his  regard  and  love  for 
me  increased.  One,  and  one  consi- 
deration only,  stood  between  me  and 
consummate  happiness ;  but  that,  alas ! 
existed  to  mar  and  to  embitter  every 
moment  of  my  too  blissful  state.  I 
still  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  my  pre- 
server— was  dependent  upon  him,  not 
only  for  every  high  and  intellectual 
enjoyment,  but  for  my  daily  food  and 
raiment.  In  the  possession  of  strength 
and  vigorous  health,  I  was  an  idler 
and  a  hanger-on.  This  feeling,  irk- 
some under  any  circumstances  to  en- 
dure, became  intolerable  when  I 
heard,  as  I  did  by  chance  one 
day  from  the  lips  of  Dr  Meadows, 
that  the  pecuniary  condition  of  Mr 
Clayton  was  any  thing  but  prosperous, 
and  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  him- 
to  confine  his  wants  and  desires  with- 
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in  the  narrowest  sphere;  that  his  office 
yielded  him  a  very  moderate  revenae, 
and  that  his  resources  from  other  la- 
bours were  limited  indeed.     **  He  ii 
unmarried,**  said  Dr  Meadows  on  this 
occasion,   **  and   well   for  wife   and 
children  is  it  that  he  is,  seeibg^  that  ia 
all  probability  they  would   l>e  con- 
demned to  share  his  own  hard  fate.  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  utterly  regard- 
less of  himself,  so  constant  in  his  ea- 
deavours  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
others.     The  meanest  of  his  pension- 
ers, and  he  has  not  a  few,  ia  better 
lodged  and  boarded  than  himself.    It 
is  difiScult  to  conceive  a  character  so 
thoroughly  unselfish."    Such  informar 
tion  did  indeed  increase  my  gratitude, 
and  give  intensity  to  my   reverence 
and  regard;  but  it  did  more  than  tbii 
— it  filled  me  with  a  creeping  sense  of 
shame  and  self- upbraiding,  and  made 
me  look  forward  to  the  next  interviev 
with   my  benefactor  with   an  impar 
tient  and  feverish  anxiety.      ^^  I  vOI 
no  longer,"  I  exclaimed,  <*  he  a  bnr- 
den  to  the  good  man,  preying  dair 
and  hourly  upon  his  substaooel  Ivili 
not  sufier  evil  tongues  to  whisper  ca- 
lumny against  me,  as  they  surely  will, 
nor — much    greater  punishment  to 
bear — permit  one  unkind,  nnwortbj 
thought  against  me,  to  harbour  in  his 
own  generous  and  gentle  mind.  I  vUl 
thank  him  upon   my  knees   for  the 
past,  and,  blessed  with  the  wisdom  be 
has  taught  me,  seek  elsewhere  a  home 
for  the  future."     Speedily  I  made  of 
intention  known  to  Mr  Clayton. 

*'  Whither  would  you  go?"  enquir- 
ed that  gentleman,  when  i  had  finish- 
ed. 

**  I  cannot  tell,  sir,"  I  replied;  "  I 
will  seek  employment." 

**  And  not  finding  it  at  last — whit 
then?" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  successfal  1  I  do 
not  doubt  it" 

'*  Do  not  deceive  youraelf^  yonng 
friend ;  /  doubt  it  much.  We  iorpa 
in  health  the  pains  and  trials  of  oar 
previous  sickness.  Prosperity  loves 
not  to  remember  her  former  sad  eoio- 
panion,  pale  misfortune.  Throw  joor- 
self  once  again  upon  file  world,  friend- 
less and  unsupported,  and  a^ain  yoa 
sink.  We  must  not  think  of  it.  I 
must  not  allow  it.  Believe  me,  I  haw 
not  thought  little  of  your  future  pUas, 
and  I  have  hoped  to  help  yon  efik- 
tually.  In  one  quarter  I  t>eheved 
myself  to  possess  inflnenee  and  intereiL 
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1  employed  them  on  jour  behalf,  but 
found  them  less  efficient  than  I  had 
supposed.  I  was  disappointed,  and, 
for  your  sake»  grieved.  It  b  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  should  not  dis- 
hearten us.  I  have  turned  my  view 
in  another  direction :  this  time,  I  trust, 
with  a  better  chance  of  success.  But 
if  we  fail  agadn,  history  and  experience 
teach  us  not  to  despond  at  the  outset 
of  ou^  attempts.  Time  is  before  us— « 
why  are  you  so  eager  to  forsake  me  ?  *' 

•*  Dear  Mr  Clayton/'  I  replied, 
**  my  heart  is  full  with  the  warm  re- 
collection of  your  bounty.  I  cannot 
think  for  an  instant  of  your  generosity 
— your  charity — and  not  feeltliat  heart 
bounding  with  grateful  emotion.  But 
my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  do  wrong 
in  remaining  longer  here.  I  am 
wretched  and  uneasy.  I  am  restor- 
ed to  health — able  to  work — and  1 
have  no  right  to  rob  you  of  your 
means.'* 

*«  Indeed  you  have  not,*'  replied  Mr 
Clayton  with  a  smile,  **  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  encourage  so  felonious  a 
proposition.  But  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  they  are  robbed 
who  freely  part  with  what  they  have ; 
much  less  they  who,  for  their  money, 
ask  and  obtain  their  money's  worth. 
Have  I  not  purchased  your  conyales- 
cence?  Do  I  not  see  a  living  soul 
snatched  from  uncertainty  and  peril, 
brought  back  from  darkness  and  its 
terrors,  to  light  and  all  its  blessedness? 
So  much  I  proposed  to  myself— -so 
much  I  have  gained.  I  believe  1  have 
— God  be  praised  for  it  I  Would  yon 
deny  me  the  pleasure  that  I  have 
bought  at  such  little  cost?  Would 
yon  refuse  me  the  satisfaction  and  de- 
light that  moves  an  aged  heart  with 
something  higher  than  mere  earthly 
blisa?" 

I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

<'  No,  my  dear  friend/'  he  continued, 
"  this  head  would  scarcely  lie  easy  on 
its  pillow,  disturbed  with  doubts  and 
fears  respecting  you.  Willingly,  I 
am  sure,  yon  would  not  give  me  pain ; 
unwillingly  you  shall  not,  if  I  can  help 
it.  Reconcile  yourself  for  one  week 
longer  to  your 'present  situation,  or, 
at  the  latest,  two.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, fortune  will  do  something  for 
us  in  the  meanwhile.  Your  ambition 
ia  not  at  war  with  your  happiness, 
and  consequently  gives  us  a  chance 
of  satisfying  its  demands.  Seltibh  as 
we  all  by  nature  and  of  necessity  are^ 
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I  belieye  that  I  can  resign  yon  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  Come  when 
it  may,  I  shall  be  honest  enough  to 
confess  that  it  is  still  too  soon." 

I  returned  the  affectionate  pressure 
of  the  good  man's  hand,  but  my  over- 
loaded heart  forbade  a  single  word. 

*'  Pardon  me/'  continual  Mr  Clay- 
ton, "  if  1  revert  to  other  matters.  I 
will  not  tell  you,  that  to  give  yon  one 
unnecessary  pang  would  be  a  bitter 
thought  to  me.  You  are  already  con- 
vinced of  that.  Let  me  believe  that  I 
can  recall  the  past,  and  bring  along 
with  the  remembrance  only  that  im- 
proved and  chastened  sorrow  which  it 
becomes  the  wisest  and  the  best*  of  us 
to  bear,  whilst  we  dwell  upon  past 
error  and  transgression.  I  have,  not 
hitherto  distressed  you  with  enquiries, 
that  from  a  stranger  would  be  deemed 
impertinent,  though  hardly  so,  I  trust, 
in  one  who  looks  upon  you  with  a 
father's  eye.  And  let  them  not  dis- 
tress you  now.  We  must  not  flinch 
from  duties,  however  painful,  which 
our  own  imprudence  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  undergo." 
"  Speak  on,  sir/' 

*'  I  have  not  forgotten  the  history 
of  your  connexion  with  that  unfortu- 
nate woman  whom  yon  met  in  Cam- 
bridge. You  told  me  that  you  left  her, 
as  you  believed,  on  her  dying  bed. 
Have  you  seen  her  since  ?  " 

"  1  have  not,  sir.  My  father  re- 
mained but  one  day  in  Huntingdon. 
His  short  stay  enabled  him  just  to  see 
the  poor  girl  placed  safely  in  the  in- 
firmary. Ou  the  evening  of  that  day, 
1  attempted  to  take  leave  of  her.  She 
was  still  delirious,  and  did  not  recog- 
nize me.  Her  glazed  eyes  shrank 
from  me  when  I  approached  her,  and 
she  screamed  as  before,  <  the  fiend,  the 
fiend r     It  was  a  miserable  sight  I " 

«  And  what  news  of  her  from  that 
time?" 

*'  Alas,  sir  I  I  acknowledge  with 
shame  that  my  proper  misfortunes,  my 
own  deplorable  state,  have  made  me— 
I  dare  not  say  indifferent  to  her  fate-~ 
but  not  Eo  careful  in  respect  of  it  as 
indeed  I  ought  to  have  been." 

^'  And  the  wretched  prostitute,** 
continued  Mr  Clayton,  **  is  another 
victim  added  to  the  endless  list — doom- 
ed to  perish  an  outcast  of  her  kind — 
scorned  and  smitten  by  the  hands  that 
might  have  raised  her  penitent  from 
infamy  and  shame." 
<<  It  18  a  dreadful  case,  sir." 
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"  It  is  much  worse ;  it  is  a  common  —^  condemn    witk    mercy    if  she  is 

case — so  common,  that^  like  the  hoarly  doomed  to  follow  it." 

miracles  of  God,  it  permits  our  awe  '*  What  can  I  do,  sir?  what  shall  i 

to  slumber  on  the  neck  of  custom,  do  ?     Teach  me  mj  duty.'* 

Revolting  as  is  the  first  gross  sight  of  **  You  shall  accompany  me  to  Hqd- 

loathsomeness,  the  eje  is  too  soon  sa-  tingdon,**  answered  MrClay  ton  calmly; 

tisfied  to  look  upon  it  with  equanimity,  "  we  must  enquire  into  the  fate  of  this 

and  as  a  thing  of  course.   Poor,  help-  unhappy  woman.    If  she  yet  lives,  we 

less,  persecuted  woman  1  Fond,  credu*  must  reclaim  her.     If  she  is  already 

lous  simpleton  !  flattered  and  cajoled  dead,  God,  who  hears  the  last  imper- 

till  she  is  won  and  lost — then  despised  cepiible  breathings  of  his  *  ebildren, 

and  trodden  down.     Will  example—  and  registers  the  unspoken  yearaiag* 

will  the  late  shrieks  of  an  abandoned  of  a  broken  heart,  will  have  bad  mercy 

sisterhood  never  strike  jou  with  alarm^  on  her  soul,  and  taken  her  to  himself. 

never  rouse  you  to  courage  or  a  sense  It  is  just  and  charitable  to  think  so. 

of  shame?     When  will  you  be  taught  You  will  accompany   me,   will  yo>a 

that  the  bondage  of  evil  passion  is  the  not  ?  '* 

fiercest  slavery  to  endure?  Mr  Stukely,  <*  Oh !  gladly  and  most  gratefully  ; 

be  sure  of  this :  of  all  the  objects  that    but" 

are  presented  to  our  abhorrence,  none  "  But  what  ?     I  have  time»  the  op- 

so  much  needs  and  claims  our  ten-  portuoity,  and  the  means.      Not  to 

derest  compassion  as  the  harlot — few  take  advantage  of  them,  would  be  to 

are  so  deserving  of  it.     I  speak  ad-  act  the  part  of  an  unfaithful  steward. 

^isedly.     Pursue  her  history  until  you  There  is  no  need  of  delay.     We  will 

trace  her  to  her  early  home,  and  find  set  out  to-morrow." 

your  heart  melting  at  the  humble  but  It  was  so  arranged,  and  Mr  Clayton 

contented  family  fireside.  The  young-  changed  the  subject  of  our  cooveisa- 

est  and   most  joyous   of  the   happy  tion. 

group  is  she  whose  loud  and  innocent  I  am  an  old  and  downward  bend- 
laugh  lightens  the  abode,  and  on  ing  man.  The  hand  that  gnldea  my 
whose  cheek  tlie  rose  blooms  through-  ready  pen  has  lost  its  Fpringineas,  and 
out  the  year — haggard  and  ugly  now  begins  to  feel  the  loosening'  toach 
it  is,  and  whiter  than  the  pillow  that  of  age.  It  trembles  as  it  moves  ;  grey 
will  not  give  it  rest.  What  has  so  has  grown  my  hair,  wrinkled  my 
fair  a  child  committed,  that  treason  cheek.  My  gait  is  feeble  and  uneer- 
should  be  taught  her  artless  soul,  and  tain.  Pains  that  have  their  origin  in 
that  the  inextricable  web  should  be  no  disease  visit  my  shrunken  lioib»— 
coiled  around  her  young  imagination?  admonitory  messengers  i  My  fauling 
She  lived  in  all  the  loveliness  of  un-  eyes  are  turned  perforce  upou  the 
suspecting  girlhood,  till  her  artless  ear  earth — mother  and  nurse  of  men  ! — 
was  gained,  and  the  passionate  heart  and  looking  ever  to  her,  I  remeaiber 
was  touched  and  fearfully  disturbed,  still  how  soon  I  needs  must  tJurober 
Reason  is  banished  when  usurping  there.  But  be  the  hour  of  dissolution 
self-indulgence  reigns— >and  then  the  near,  or  be  it  distant,  one  joy  shall 
victim  falls,  blinded  by  passion  and  bear  me  company  to  the  cold  g^rave^s 
ignorant  of  danger,  until  the  blow  has  edge.  God  be  thanked  for  it— my 
struck,  ruined,  and  destroyed  her.  heart  is  young.  Age  cannot  cool  or 
There  is  one  moment  of  waking  con-  wither  it.  Now,  as  of  yore,  it  swells 
sciousness.  It  is  that  which  finds  her  at  sights,  the  commonest  in  creation, 
in  the  abyss  of  degradation — the  sport  beneath  a  summer  sky,  upon  the 
and  mockery  of  men — the  hated  and  glassy  water  of  the  illimitable  sea. 
the  scorned  of  women.  Pity,  sym-  Music  shall  ruffle  it  with  maiden's 
pathy,  and  sorrow,  they  are  not  for  dreams— the  sun  at  daybreak  stir  from 
her,  and  never  again  shall  the  soothing  its  depths  the  germs  of  high  unspoken 
sounds  take  the  sting  from  her  earthly  poetry.  Now,  as  in  itd  earliest  spring, 
sufferings.  She  is  driven  from  the  when  all  without  was  decked  In  co- 
poor  paradise  of  the  world,  and  a  flam-  loured  hues,  and  life  looked  so  much 
ing  sword  is  brandished  at  every  ave-  fairer  than  she  was«->that  heart  will 
nue,  forbidding  her  return.  One  road  still  beguile  itself  with  brilliant  bub- 
without  it  leads  her  deeper  into  guilt ;  hies,  and,  travelling  on  with  hope, 
but  food  is  there,  and  life,  dear  to  the  thrive  and  grow  rich  upon  the  anaab- 
▼ilest  1     Save  her  from  it,  if  you  will  atantial  futore.     Now  too,  as  ever. 
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that    heart  shall  spread  abroad    on 
every  object  it  may  reach,  its  sadden- 
iog  griefs  or  elevating  joys,  attuning 
to  its  own  deep  note  the    breathless 
▼otces  o^  a  universe.     Gladsome  and 
merry  were  those  voices  heard  when 
I  retraced  the  road  that  led  to  Hun- 
tingdon.    Once  before  I  had  travel- 
led through  it,  and  then  blacit  night 
dwelt  in  my  soul.     Winter  had  been 
the  season,  and  not  more  icy  or  more 
bare  the  prospect  than  my  own  cold 
and  isolated  spirit.     Discord  prevail- 
ed,  and  the  sounds  of  life — not  less 
those  of  the  bleak  winds  that  spent 
their  fury  on   the   defenceless  trees, 
than  the  stifled  murmurs  of  my  harass- 
ed bosom — were  moans  and  lamenta- 
tions.     The  day  of  my  return  was 
bright  and  warm,  and  the  sun's  hot 
rays   were  fanned    by  the  brisk  in- 
vigorating air.     White  woolly  clouds 
swept  gleefully  across  the  azure  sky, 
chasing  one  another  to  the  west,  as 
though   they  feared  the    sun   would 
reach  his  rest  without  them,  and  they 
lose  half  the  glory  of  his  setting.  The 
light  ash  waved  its  boughs  as   we 
quickly  passed  along,  welcoming  our 
presence,  and  smiling  on  our  errand. 
The  tall  and  towering  poplar  quivered 
with  animation  to  her  topmost  leaf, 
and  hedge-row  flowers  peeped  from 
their  covert  nest,  their  untouched  dew 
dripping  from  the  cups,    pure   and 
clear  as  tears  of  ripe  felicity.  Streams, 
no  longer  stiff  and  ice-bound,  gurgled 
with  delight,  and  for  every  breezy  kiss 
yielded  a  thousand  liquid    dimples. 
Oh,  heart  of  man!  quick  to  appro* 
bend  beauty,  and  to  wed  the  inani- 
mate things  of  earth  to  thoughts  that 
never  die — heart  that  overflows  with 
thrilling  sensibilities  —  thou  needost 
only  to  be  pure  to  attain  triumphant 
consummation  here. 

We  arrived  in  Huntingdon  late  at 
night,  and  went  immediately  to  an 
inn.  Mr  Clayton,  fatigued  from  the 
journey,  retired  to  rest  without  do< 
lay.  We  were  within  a  street  of  the 
residence  of  Doctor  Weezen.  My 
curiosity  prompted  me  to  enquire  af- 
ter my  old  friend,  and  I  sought  our 
landlord  with  that  objects  In  answer 
to  my  question  whether  he  knew  a 
gentleman  of  that  name  living  in  the 
town,  he  placed  a  county  newspaper 
in  my  hand,  bade  me  turn  to  the  re- 
port ot  trials,  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head. 
*'  What  is  this?"  I  asked. 


*^  Manslaughter!"  was  his  reply, 
*'  and  within  an  inch  of  murder.  I 
was  on  the  jury,  and  I  think  1  saved 
his  life.  It  is  more  than  he  ever  did 
for  fellow-creature  yet." 

«<  What  has  he  done?**  I  asked 
again. 

'*  Read,*'  he  replied ;  **  killed  a  youth 
that  never  offended  him.'* 

*«  Ah  I  "  I  exclaimed,  '*  I  was  afraid 
that  it  would  come  to  that.  He  was 
a  desperate  adventurer." 

'<  Read  his  defence,*'  continued  my 
informant ;  «  you'll  find  he  is  a  des- 
perate fellow  altogether.  As  for  talk- 
ing, the  lawyers  were  a  flea-bite  to 
him.  <  Science,'  he  told  the  judge, 
<  would  revenge  upon  his  tyrants  the 
fate  of  her  disciple.'  He  spoke  his 
mind  to  judge  and  jury.** 

**  How  did  he  accomplish  the  dread- 
ful act?"  said  I. 

"  By  what  he  called  the  hoU water 
cure.  He  had  made  many  discoveries 
—this  he  considered  his  last  and  best. 
He  boiled  his  patients.  For  the  last 
six  months,  whatever  the  disease,  he 
put  them  in  a  copper.  For  cold  or 
fever,  fulness  or  consumption,  in  his 
own  words  '  he  simmered  them.'  It 
brought,  he  said,  the  sickness  to 
a  crisis.  If  it  would  stand  the  boiler 
it  would  stand  any  thing,  and  science 
couldn't  reach  it.  The  poor  boy  was 
skinned — he  had  cast  his  slough  as 
clean  as  any  serpent." 

"  And  his  punishment?*' 

**  You'll  see  it  all  there.  Five  years* 
imprisonment.  His  shop's  shut  up, 
and  the  mortality  amongst  the  poor, 
I  am  thinking,  will  be  much  less  in 
Huntingdon  for  the  next  five  years  at 
least." 

'<  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  young 
man  and  female  whom  he  had  lodging 
with  him  some  eighteen  months 
ago?" 

"  Never.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
man  himself  until  this  affair  was  blown 
about." 

I  thanked  the  landlord  for  his  news, 
wished  him  good- night,  and  retired 
to  rest  myself.  I  dreamed  of  Emma 
Fitzjonea,  and  was  once  again  driving 
with  her  rapidly  through  the  streets  of 
Huntingdon. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  my 
travelling  companion  and  1  visited  the 
infirmary,  and  requested  an  interview 
with  the  matron  of  the  institution.  A 
lady  dressed  in  a  black  silk  gown, 
armed  with  a  noble  bunch  of  keys. 
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and  matronly  in  all  respeists^  received 
us.     Mr  Clayton  spoke  to  her. 

*'  I  come,  madaiDy'*  said  he,  *'  to 
learn  somethiog  of  the  fate  of  a  poor 
girl  who  many  months  ago  was  admit* 
ted  into  this  establishment.  Her  name 
is  Emma  Fitzjones." 

**  If  jou  are  a  professional  gentle- 
man,  sir,  and  know  any  thing  to  her 
advantage,"  said  the  matron,  inter- 
rupting him,  '*  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  very  sorry  she  is  not  living  to  en-> 
joy  it.  She  has  been  dead  some  time^ 
poor  creature ! " 

**  The  punishment  of  mine  iniquity 
W€L$  accomplished,**  The  words  of 
the  matron  struck  leaden-heeled  upon 
my  soul.  To  have  had  no  share  in 
the  past — ^to  have  forgotten  it  for  ever 
—to  have  been  freed  from  the  man* 
acle  that  linked  me  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  departed-lwhat  would  I  not  have 
given  f  Vain  aspiration  1  The  past 
is  irretrievable.** 

**  I  am  not,  as  you  suppose,  con- 
nected with  the  law,'*  said  Mr  Clay- 
ton ;  ''  we  came  to  be  of  service  to, 
the  deceased.  We  would  have  been 
her  friends.  We  arrive,  unfortunate* 
ly,  too  late." 

The  matron  turned  her  eyes  toward 
me  as  my  companion  spoke,  and 
shame,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  gave 
me  the  pallid  aspect  of  a  criminal. 
I  could  feel  it  on  my  cheek. 

*•  Surely  you  are  not  Mr  Stukely?" 
enquired  the  lady  suddenly,  causing 
me  in  every  joint  to  tremble. 

**  Yes,  madam,  that  is  my  name,**  I 
faltered. 

''  Heaven  bless  me  !**  she  ejaculated^ 
"this  is** She  hesitated,  stop- 
ped— burst  into  tears,  and  hurried 
from  her  seat.  **  Pardon  me,  gentle- 
men/* she  continued,  sobbings <*  it 
was  *  so  sudden — it  brought  so  many 
things  to  mind.  She  died  in  my  arms. 
I  loved  her  like  my  own  daughter. 
She  was  an  angel — and  used  most 
cruelly.** 

**  You  know  her  history?**  said  Mr 
Clayton. 

**  Every  letter  of  it,**  answered  the 
matron.  *'  I  would  have  given  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  sir,"  she  added,  speaking 
again  to  me,  "if  I  could  have  seen 
you  before  she  died.  It  would  have 
been  a  comfort  to  the  poor  Magdalen. 
I  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  was  referred 
to  London.  I  wrote  to  you  there,  but 
my  letter  was  returned  to  me  with 
'gone  away'  written  on  its  cover.** 


•*  She  died  penitent,  tlien  ?**  aaid  Mr 
Clayton. 

"  Oh,  indeed  she  did,  and  like  s 
Iambi  She  recovered  from  ber dread- 
ful disorder,  but  her  body  was  very 
weak,  and  her  mind  sadly  distre»8ed. 
She  never  recovered  her  streogth,  nor 
did  she  wish  It,  poor  sufferer,"  oostt. 
nued  the  matron,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief,  *'  longer  than 
to  enable  her  to  make  ker  pe«ee  with 
God,  whom  she  had  so  iniicn  offended. 
I  have  a  remembrance  for  yon,  Mr 
Stukely,  which  I  promised  faithfully 
to  deliver  to  you  if  ever  the  opportu- 
nity offered.  It  was  only  the  day  be- 
fore she  died  that  she  told  me  how 
satisfied  she  felt  that  one  day  yoa 
would  come  to  see  her,  and  that  yoa 
were  then  detained  by  cireamatanees 
you  could  not  overcome.** 

"  Her  last  hours  were  Teiy  happy  r  ** 
I  asked  hesitatingly. 

**  Yes,  certainly  her  last ;  but  there 
were  many  passed  in  bittemeas  of  spi- 
rit— ^in  fear  and  self-reproaeh.  At  fint 
her  state  was  very  pitiable ;  the  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  past— every 
thing  to  dread  from  the  fatare.     She 
hated  life,  and  was  terrified  when  she 
thought  of  quitting  it.       I   did  the 
little  I  could  to  pacify  and  calm  her, 
but  it  was  our  chaplain  who  first  en- 
abled her  to  take  peace  to  her  agitated 
soul.     He  was  her  friend  to  the  last. 
Dear  me !  1  never  shall  foi^t  to  the 
latest  moment  of  my  existence,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  think  of  it  upon  my 
deathbed,  how  she  gazed  up  at  me  the 
day  after  her  fever  had  left  her,  and 
tried  to  squeeze  my   hand,    and   to 
wring    compassion    from   my   looks. 
She  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  her 
voice  was  as  hollow  as  the  grave. 
*  Nurse,*  said  she— for  she  took  me  for 
the  nurse — '  I  have  read  in  iome  old 
book,  that  in  the  next  world  there  Is  a 
black  and  horrid  vault,  where  many 
million  souls  are  screaming  for  a  death 
that  never  comes— where  the  usurer 
is  forced  to  drink  continual  draughts 
of  molten  ffold^where  the  murderer 
is  stabbed  for  ever,  but  never  killed— > 
and,  worse  than  all,  where  burning 
oil  is  poured    down  the  drunkard's 
throat  without  cessation .    Oh,  nurse  1  * 
said  she,  *  shall  I  be  doomed  to  snch 
a  punishment  ?     Shall  I  be  sentenced 
to  pass  eternity  in  such  a  vault  r*    I 
assured  her  she  would   not;    but  I 
could u*t  give  chapter  and  verse  for 
what  I  urged,  and  she  had  little  com- 
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fort,  poor  souli  until  the  chaplain 
came^  and  led  her  to  the  true  foun« 
tain." 

At  this  moment  a  knock  at  the  door 
intermpted  the  conyersation.  The 
business  of  the  day  had  commenced^ 
and  the  presence  of  the  -matron  was 
required  in  twenty  different  places. 
Food  for  the  healthy  as  well  as  for  the 
sick  must  be  supplied^  and  the  good 
lady  most  adminbter  the  rations. 

<<  I  am  very  sorry,*'  said  the  matron, 
**  that  I  must  leave  yon  now.  When 
do  you  quit  the  town  ?  " 

'<  Oar  mission  is  fulfilled,"  answered 
Air  Clayton ;  "  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do.     We  shall  return  to-night." 

'*  Let  me  see  you  for  an  instant  be- 
fore you  depart,"  said  the  lady,  *^  and 
wait  one  moment  now."  She  left  the 
room  in  haste,  and  shortly  came  back 
with  a  sealed  packet  in  her  hand.  It 
was  addressed  to  "  Mr  Stukely,  Lon- 
don." <'  She  bade  me  place  it  in  your 
own  hands.  It  was  all  she  had  to 
leave  you,  and  she  was  sure  you  would 
not  think  less  kindly  of  her  on  account 
of  its  contents.  I  repeat  her  dying 
words.  And  this  is  the  remembrance 
that  I  spoke  of.** 

I  took  the  packet,  and  returned  with 
my  friend  to  our  inn,  having  engaged 
to  see  the  matron  again  previously  to 
our  departure  for  London  that  evening 
by  the  mail.  I  had  nothing  to  say 
upon  our  road.  My  mind  was  busy 
with  scenes  which  my  late  interview 
and  familiar  streets  brought  painfully 
to  view.  Time  mis-spent,  wickedly 
spent,  and  fruitful  in  lamentable  events 
never  to  be  improved,  never  forgot- 
ten— this  was  the  heavy  thought  that 
pressed  upon  my  spirits,  and  kept  me 
silent.  My  companion  likewise  ab- 
stained from  talk ;  be  with  considera- 
tion and  design,  and  to  permit  the 
salutary  working  of  that  thought  upon 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  of- 
fender. 

I  lost  not  a  moment,  after  we  had 
reached  our  room,  in  possessing  my- 
self of  the  enclosure.  Mr  Clayton 
would  have  retired,  but  I  begged  him 
to  remain,  and  to  witness  the  last  com- 
munication of  the  unfortunate  being 
in  whose  fate  he  had  taken  so  kind  an 
interest.  I  broke  the  black  seal  of 
the  parcel,  and  found  an  ordinary 
school  writing-book.  Upon  the  cover 
was  written,  in  a  clear  lady's  hand,  the 
following  words:—"  To  Mr  Slukelt/^ 
in  memory  of  the  writer,'*  and  on  the 
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first  page,  in  the  like  handwriting,  this 
announcement — "  The  sad  history  of 
Emma  Harrington.**  With  the  same 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  moment,  we 
drew  our  chairs  to  the  table.  I  placed 
the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Clayton,  and  he  read  aloud  to  me  the 
following  narrative. 

There  is  only  one  vice  of  which 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  it  is  the  pa- 
rent and  begetter  of  all  other  vices — 
that  it  dooms  its  subject  to  destruction, 
certain  and  complete,  and  draffs  into 
the  inevitable  ruin  every  tie  and  every 
soul  connected  with  the  slave  and  vic- 
tim of  the  lust.  It  is  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  For  centuries  the  tenure 
of  this  consuming  passion  has  been  the 
miserable  inheritance  of  my  race.  I 
trace  it  up  to  the  first  discoverable 
shoot  of  the  unsound  tree — the  canker 
is  coeval  with  its  origin.  The  patri- 
mony descends  to  me,  and  there,  I 
thank  my  God,  becomes  extinct.  The 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
attached  has  been  accomplished.  The 
grievous  sin  that  brought  upon  gene- 
rations the  punishment  incurred,  per- 
haps, by  one,  has  paid  its  last  instal- 
ment— ^justice  'is  satisfiedr*and  the 
avenging  hand  is  withdrawn. 

Dear  Stukely,  pardon  the  unhap- 
py wretch  who  united  you  to  her  fate. 
I  know  not  at  this  moment  what,  in 
addition  to  my  own  crimes,  I  have  to 
answer  for  on  your  account.     I  am 
ignorant  of  your  affairs.     They  tell 
me  you  were  forced  away  by  the  same 
hand  that  placed  me  here.     Oh  I  it 
was  a  benevolent  hand  that  did  as 
much  for  both  of  us — ^that  checked 
you  in  your  career  of  error,  and  light- 
ened the  guilty  burden  of  one  who  has 
already  too  much  to  cast  before  the 
throne  of  her  offended  Maker.  "  Could 
it  have  been  his  father?'*  I  often  ask 
myself.    Oh  yes  I  it  must  have  been — 
who  else  ?    And  you  are  now  restored 
to  his  arms — he  has  forgiven  you,  and 
you  are  happy.     You  will  return  to 
Cambridge,  prosecute  your  interrupt- 
ed studies,  and  assume  that  respect- 
able position  amongst  men  to  which 
your  acquirements  and  your  warm  and 
honourable  spirit  so  well  entitle  you. 
Ah !  would  that  I  could  be  assured  of 
all  this,  and  that  my  ears  might  take 
in  the  welcome  sounds  before  they 
close  for  ever  on  the  world.     But,  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  will  believe  it,  and 
seek  to  pacify  the  murmurs  of  a  never 
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silent  cotiseience.  1  have  done  you 
great  vrong.  It  may  be  irreparable, 
althougli  I  trust  not— fertently,  fer- 
vently. If  I  can  make  you  no  pro- 
portionate amends,  such  as  I  can  I 
will.  You  shall  be  told  my  miserable 
history — you  shall  read  it,  and  then 
not  curse  the  source  and  author  of 
your  woes.  It  is  a  testament  due  to 
the  living.  Read  it,  dear  Stukely,  and 
forgive  the  dying  Emma.  Read  it 
for  your  sister's  sake,  if  you  have  one 
that  looks  to  you  for  protection  and 
support. 

I  was  born  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  1780,  and  my  birthplace  was  a 
lovely  spot  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties.  My  father  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church ;  his  name 
Harrington.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
that  the  name  Fitzjones  was  assumed 
at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  my  own 
conduct  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it — not  in  order  to  keep  dis- 
grace from  our  family  name,  but  to 
save  it  from  an  addition  to  the  infamy 
that  was  attached  to  it  wheresoever  it 
was  known.  My  father  had  lost  his 
parents  at  an  early  age,  but  he  was 
left,  with  a  handsome  fortune,  to  the 
care  of  his  uncle— himself  a  man  of 
influence  and  of  great  wealth .  Fortu- 
nately for  the  children  of  the  previous 
holders  of  my  father's  lands,  the  pro- 

Eerty  had  been  entailed,  and  so  far  in 
ulk  secured  from  the  desperately  mad 
extravagance  that  attends  so  constant- 
ly on  drunkenness.  My  father,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  he  became  of  age, 
obtained  absolute  possession.  How 
be  used  his  privilege  you  will  hear. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- three,  my  father 
qnitted  the  university  and  returned  to 
the  roof  of  his  ancestors,  and  shortly 
afterwards  hb  uncle  procured  for  him, 
by  purchase,  a  benefice  in  his  native 
pansh.  A  man  less  suited  to  his  pro- 
fession, less  endowed  with  the  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  that  are  essential 
to  a  just  performance  of  its  duties, 
never,  in  a  fit  of  recklessness  or  brava- 
do, thrust  himself  into  the  sacred  ofSce. 
But  let  me  do  him  justice.  Thrust 
himself  he  did  not.  I  have  heard  that 
before  he  went  to  the  university  ho 
remonstrated  with  his  uncle  against 
being  forced  into  a  trade,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  in  which  he  took  no  interest, 
and  for  which  he  had  no  taste.  His 
fortune  he  considered  ample  for  his 
desires,  and  study  or  reading  of  any 
kind  was  irksome  and  annoying.   His 
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guardian,  however,  was  a  man  wlio 
did  not  well  brook  contradiction.    He 
was  a  rude,  severe,  and  vulgar  man. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  in  his 
youth  swept  the  shop  and  cleaned  the 
windows  of  the  house,  from  which,  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  he  had  re- 
tired with  a  hundred  thoosiand  pounds. 
He  had  resolfed  to  have  my  father 
educated  for  the  church.      **  There 
had  never  been,"  he  said,  "  a  bbbop 
in  the  family ;  with  money,  he  knew, 
any  thing  might  be  done  in  England, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see 
him  on  the  bench.**     He  left  my  fa- 
ther to  choose  between   complianee 
with  his  wishes  and  the  prospect  of  a 
noble  inheritance,  and  non*compliaDce 
without  a  farthing.      Mj   father  a: 
length    capitulated    on    terms.     He 
undertook   to  become  a  parson   os 
three  conditions.    In  the  first  place, 
he  was  to  enter  the  university  as  & 
fellow-commoner ;   secondly,  it  wls 
not  to  be  expected  that   he  should 
read ;   and  lastly,  his  ancle  was  to 
provide  him  with  a  handsome  llvio?, 
and  take  all  trouble  off  his  hand*. 
Under  such  happy  auspices  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  seat  of  learning,  sat- 
scribed  implicitly  to  the  thirty- nioe 
articles,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  riot 
and  debauchery  which  ended  only  with 
his  own  career.    How  he  underwec: 
the  necessary  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion you  may  understand.      I  hare 
heard  him,  twenty  times  and  of^er, 
boasting  of  ^is  success,  and  vowlag 
that,  during  a  period  of  three  years 
he  had  only  read  as  many  books  is 
twice  as  many  davs.    He  took  his  d^ 
gree — ^he  was  ordained — he  became  i 
parish  priest.     Two  years  afler  \li 
ordination,  he  met  with  mj  mother— 
a  delicate  and  lovely  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbonrh(N)d, 
and  a  man  of  great  worth  and  respec- 
tability.    A  hundred  tongues  hare 
spoken  to  me  of  the  integrity  aoi 
honour  of  my  maternal  grandfather. 
He  had  a  warm  and  capacious  heart. 
I  knew  him  only  in  the  evening  of  hi: 
life,  when  his  hair  and  eyebrows  wer^ 
white  with  venerable  age^  and  his  fea- 
tures gave  notice  of  the  presence  acd 
passing  away  of  another  generadoo. 
But  I  knew  him  at  a  time  when  hL< 
mind  wt^s  still  vigorous  and  fnll  cf 
bright  thoughts.     As  a  man  wboR 
days  were  numbered  and  whose  grave  ; 
was  making,  ho  was  subdued,  serious  ' 
resigned,  and  holy.      As   one  still 
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amongst  mankind^  and  In  the  bosom 
of  those  be  loved>  he  was  actiTo  in 
doing  good,  affectionately  tender,  joy- 
fal»  and  ever  anxious  to  infuse  into  his 
advanced  nature  the  feelings  and  the 
interests  of  the  joung  about  him.  Oh^ 
memory  I   sweetest  companion  when 
you  wing  ns  back  to  the  bright  spots 
which  peace  and  virtue  have  conse- 
crated and  kept  pure!     1  am  once 
again  with  the  good  old  man,  walking 
in  the  green  fields,  and  beneath  the 
golden  sun.    I  hear  his  cheerful  voice 
bidding  my  little  brother  be  playful 
and  merry,  to  strengthen  his  limbs, 
and  invigorate  his  mind ;  to  be  good 
to    his    mother    and  faithful  to  his 
Maker,  for  the  time  of  learning  was 
short,  and  the  days  of  trial  and  of  la- 
bour protracted  and  long.     I  feel  his 
warm  kiss  and  warmer  tear  as  he 
pressed  us  children  to  his  fond,  aged 
bosom,  and  wept  *'  that  he  should 
leave  the  lambs  amongst  wolves,  and 
be  cold  and  dead  in  the  earth,  unable 
to  counsel  or  to  help  them.*'  It  would 
have  been  but  common  charity  had 
the  old  man  been  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep  in  the  course  of  nature.     His 
was  more  than  an  everyday  claim  to 
such  a  privilege.     The  curse  that  is 
the  heirloom  of  our  house,  was  at 
work  when  my  poor  grandfather  died 
vif  a  broken  heart.    My  father  saw 
my  mother,  and  the  impression  made 
upon  him  at  their  first  interview,  by 
her  innocence  and  beauty,  decided  her 
future  fate.     He  was  madly  in  love 
with  her;  and  in  spite  of  the  strong 
representations  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
already  provided  a  wife  for  him  after 
his  own  taste»  within  a  month  he  asked 
her  in  marriage.     My  dear  mother- 
all  weakness,  love^  and  duty  then,  as 
she  was  ever,  obedient  to  the  will  of 
her.  father,  accepted  him  as  a  suitor, 
and  gave  her  hand  and  her  heart 
wholly  to  a  man  who  never  learned 
their  value.     Stukelyi  this  heart  has 
been  distressed  and  wrung — you  know 
it — when  I  have  called  to  mind  that . 
mother's  wrongs.    I  mourn  no  longer. 
I  go  to  join  her  where  she  is  at  peace. 
Angels,  who  Ipve  the  patient  and  the 
suffering,  protect  a  kindred  spirit,  and 
cherish  it  in    heaven.      She  was  a 
stranger  amohgst  men  \    She  consent- 
ed to  become  his  wife.     His  uncle 
disinherited  bim  for  the  act,  and  the 
nephew  never  afterwards   pardoned 
my  mother  for  the  crime. 

My    father's    character   gradually 


developed  itself  after  this  crisis  In  his 
life.  Forsaken  by  his  uncle,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  retire  from  an 
occupation  that  had  never  been  plea- 
sing to  him,  and  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed only  in  consequence  of  the 
understanding  already  referred  to. 
But  he  did  no  such  thing.  He  held 
his  incumbency,  and  discharged  its 
obligations.  Thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  he  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  help 
they  could  afford  him.  For  a  few 
years  he  persevered  in  a  line  of  con- 
duct that  won  for  him  the  good-will 
and  regard  of  the  world,  and  so  cfl^ec- 
tnally,  that  they  were  withdrawn  with 
pain  and  reluctance  at  a  later  period, 
when  his  flagrant  and  undisguised  be- 
haviour rendered  him  unworthy  of 
either.  Ho  was  attentive  to  the  poor, 
and  mixed  with  the  powerful  and  the 
rich  in  his  cure.  Mildness  and  hu- 
manity characterized  his  demeanour 
with  the  former;  servility  and  crin- 
ging his  intercourse  with  the  latter. 
These  were  the  out-door  sacrifices 
imperiously  demanded  from  his  sel- 
fishness ;  home  and  its  devoted 
victims  paid  the  penalty  in  bearing 
tyranny  and  persecution. 

A   year    after  her   marriage,  my 
mother  brought  into    the  world  my 
brother  Frederick,     I  was  born  two 
years    later.     We    were  their    only 
offspring.     I  was  five  years  old  when 
I  became  aware,  for  the  first  time, 
that  man  and  wife,  though  linked  to- 
gether by  the  strongest  chains,  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  wholly  distinct 
and   separate  from  each  other.      It 
was  not  without  alarm,  even  at  this 
tender  age,  that  I   felt  the  burning 
tears  of  my  mother  falling  upon  my 
neck ;  nor,  whilst  she  hung  over  me, 
her  voice  balf-stified,  murmuring  in 
distress  my  father's  name,  did  her  ac- 
cents fall  upon  my  infant  ear  in  vain. 
Her  maternal  heart  was  overfiowing 
with  love  for  nie.     She  could  not  tell 
how  much  she  loved  dear  Frederick 
and  myself,  and  my  llltle  heart  beat 
deeply  for  them  both.     I  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  cry.     No  loss  in  my 
little  but  important  world  could  give 
me  half  the  pain  that  I  experienced 
when  I  beheld  the  habitual  sorrow  of 
my  mother. 

The  habit  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  belonging  by  a  cruel 
necessity  to  ouf  familyi  developed  it- 
self in  my  father's  case  in  very  early 
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youth.  It  was  encouraged  and  per- 
fected at  the  university.  This  yice 
added  strength  and  hlttemess  to  every 
bad  qaality  that  he  possessed.  Cruel 
and  overbearing  at  other  times,  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink 
he  became  a  furious  madman.  Sur- 
prizing as  it  may  seem,  this  mauy  upon 
whose  head  no  day  closed  during 
which  he  had  not  treated  my  mother 
with  violence  and  harshness  that  were 
intolerable  as  they  were  unparalleled^ 
could,  once  beyond  his  own  gates, 
adorn  his  lip  with  smiles,  and  assume 
a  garb  of  Christian  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. Open  to  the  grossest 
flattery  himself,  he  was  a  sycophant 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  by  the  poor  and  necessitous, 
whose  affection  and  good  word  are 
ever  to  be  gained  at  a  price,  and 
amongst  whom  ho  scattered  indiscri- 
minate alms  in  the  terror  of  his  con- 
science-stricken moments,  he  was 
spoken  of  as  a  man  who  was  preparing 
for  himself,  by  charity  and  good 
works,  ''an  incorruptible  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away.** 

My  dear  and  patient  mother — for- 
bearing and  patient  under  injury  as 
she  was  herself  tender  and  inoffensive — 
bore  her  wrongs  but  too  meekly.  Al- 
though worn  out  with  grief,  she  never 
complained.  At  home  we  knew  no- 
thing beyond  the  tears,  and  sighs,  and 
drooping  countenance  which  were  not 
to  be  hidden.  Indistinct  were  the 
ideas  which  these  enabled  me  to  form 
respecting  the  cause  of  all  her  afflic- 
tion. Both  my  brother  and  myself 
were  studiously  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  rooms  occupied  by  our  parents, 
and  our  sleeping- room  was  far  enough 
from  theirs  to  prevent  our  hearing  any 
thing  that  passed  after  they  had  re- 
tired to  bed^alas,  not  to  rest  I 

It  was  my  mother's  custom  to  come 
into  our  nursery  every  morning,  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  read  a  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  afterwards  to 
kneel  with  us  in  prayer.  My  father 
never  accompanied  her.  As  I  grew 
up,  I  was  struck  on  these  occasions 
by  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  her  appearance  during  the  night. 
She  had  evidently  been  robbed  of 
sleep.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen , 
her  face  wan  and  pale,  her  hand  dry 
and  feverish.  For  months  these 
symptoms  continued,  and  the  poor 
victim  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
more  and  more  sorrowful. 
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The  events  of  one  morning  are 
deeply  engraven  on  my  memory. 
Childhood  and  its  joys  ceased  then. 
Knowledge  came  to  me  to  perplex 
and  grieve.  I  had  reached  my  seventh 
year.  My  mother  came  to  pray  to  her 
children  as  usual.  Her  Bible  opened 
at  the  5th  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  She  was  very 
wretched,  and  she  proceeded  in  \yet 
task  with  a  thin  weak  voice.  She 
came  to  the  words,  "  Be  not  dmnk 
with  wine,  wherein  is  excess***  and  my 
brother  looked  up  at  me^  as  her  lips 
quivered  and  her  pale  hand  trembled. 
She  had  not  selected  the  lesson;  but 
one  more  appropriate  she  could 
scarcely  have  chosen.  "  Htadandt, 
love  your  wivei,  even  as  Christ  aUo 
hved  the  church,  and  gave  himulf  for 
it.  .  •  .  He  that  loveth  his  wife  tovtth 
himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his 
own  filth  :  but  nourisheth  and  cherish- 
eth  it,"  She  had  not  spoken  the 
words  before,  completely  overcome 
by  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  her 
feelings,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
The  Bible  dropped.  She  boned  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  then  passion- 
ately sobbed  and  wept,  as  if  her  heart 
were  falling  to  pieces,  and  as  I  had 
never  heard  man,  woman,  or  child 
sob  and  weep  before.  I  was  frantie, 
but  little  Frederick  looked  upon  ray 
poor  mother  in  silence,  and  knit  bii 
brows,  and  clenched  his  infant  fist. 

My  mother,  however,  soon  re- 
covered herself,  and  then*  without 
looking  at  either  of  us,  or  uttering  one 
word  more,  she  left  the  room.  Frede- 
rick ran  after  her ;  but  when  she  per- 
ceived him,  she  quickened  her  steps. 
He  was  too  nimble  for  her,  and  when 
she  reached  her  own  room,  he  was  at 
her  side,  and  they  entered  it  together. 
He  was  flushed,  and  looked  wildly 
at  her.  For  a  moment,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say. 
At  last  he  threw  himself  into  bis  mo- 
ther's arms,  and  cried — 

"  You  hate  me,  mother  I  You  hate 
me,  I  know  you  do  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Frederick  ?  " 
she  Afikou 

"Why;*  said  he,  "  you  are  ill.  and 
are  in  great  suffering,  and  you  keep 
it  to  yourself,  and  never  speak  to  me 
about  it.*' 

"  I  am  quite  well  in  health,  Frede- 
rick,** she  said,  endeavonriog  to  com- 
pose herself,  and  to  satisfy  him. 

"  Oh  no,  you  are  not !"  he  answered ; 
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**  if  you  are*  why  did  you  cry  so  ?  You 
make  me  wretched,  you  do.  It  will 
kill  me  soon,  and  you  will  be  sorry 
for  it  then.*' 

*•  For  what?'*  asked  my  mother. 
"  Tell  me,  dearest  heart,  what  shall 
I  do  to  make  you  happy  ?** 

''  Let  me  know  what  father  says  to 
you,*'  he  replied  quickly,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  "  I  am  sure  you  don*t  love 
me,  or  you  would  have  told  me  be- 
fore. Why  don't  you  let  me  take 
your  part?" 

'*  Frederick,"  said  my  mother, 
**  you  know  I  love  you  dearly ;  and 
that  much  of  my  little  share  of  hap- 
piness on  earth  depends  upon  you,  my 
sweet  boy.  I  am  sure  of  your  affec- 
tion too,  for  you  have  CTer  been  most 
dutiful.  You  have  never  once  dis- 
obeyed your  mother.  Ask  me  no  ques- 
tions, dearest,  which  I  cannot  answer. 
I  shall  soon  be  well  again.  I  am  only 
weak.  You  have  always  attended  w  ith- 
out  a  murmur  to  your  mother's  bidding. 
You  will  do  so  now.  Return  to  the 
nursery,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  has 
happened.  I  have  behaved  very  ill 
at  prayers.  It  shall  not  occur  agsdn. 
Go,  dear  boy.** 

Frederick  would  have  made  some 
reply,  but  my  mother  held  up  her  fin- 
ger with  an  air  of  kind  remonstrance, 
and  he  said  nothing.  He  departed 
without  another  syllable.  I  encoun- 
tered him  on  the  stairs,  where,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  and  ur^ng  me  for- 
ward, he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  vex- 
ation and  suppressed  anger,  "  Come, 
Emma,  mama  doesn*t  care  for  us. 
If  she  is  ill  again,  I  sha*n*t  mind  it  at 
all.  It  18  nothing  to  me."  And  a 
tear  started  to  his  eye,  and  his  little 
lip  ouivered,  giving  the  lie  to  every 
word  he  spoke. 

The  day  passed  on,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  this  occurrence. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was 
frightened  out  of  a  deep  sleep  by  a 
tapping  at  the  door  of  my  bed-room.  I 
was  terribly  idarmed,  and  the  more  so 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  distur- 
bance at  prayers,  which  had  fumbh- 
ed  me  with  an  endless  series  of  dis- 
tressing dreams.  My  name  was  called 
in  a  low,  sharp  whisper,  and  I  crept  from 
my  nurse's  side  to  listen  at  the  keyhole. 
I  accomplished  this  without  waking 
her,  and  then  I  snmmoned  courage  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  intruder. 

The  Toice  of  Frederick  answered 
me,  still  whispering. 
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"  It  is,  Fred,"  said  he ;  "  come  with 
me,  Emma.     I  have  found  it  all  out." 

*«  Found  what  out,  dear?"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  About  father  and  mother.  Don't 
wait,  but  open  the  door  quietly,  and 
come  as  you  are.  You  mustn't  wait 
to  dress  yourself;  if  you  do,  wo  shall 
be  too  late.'* 

I  opened  the  door  noiselessly,  and 
discovered  my  brother  in  his  night- 
dress, holding  in  his  hand  a  rush* 
light,  secured  in  a  wire  gauze  shade. 

«  What  is  it  all  about,  Frederick  ?  " 
I  enquired,  anxiously. 

*'  He  is  killing  mother,  I  am  sure,*' 
he  replied.  "  I  have  listened  at  the 
door  for  the  last  hour,  and  you  can't 
think  how  he  is  tallcing,  and  she  is 
crying,  just  as  she  did  this  morning. 
Don't  you  be  a  coward,"  he  added, 
taking  my  trcmbliog  hand ;  **  but 
come  with  me,  and  just  whisper  as  I 
do."  He  led  me  on  tiptoe  towards  tho 
sleeping  apartment  of .  our  parents. 
As  he  approached  it,  he  wallced  more 
carefully,  and  at  last  ho  stopped. 

"  Hush  I  *'  said  he ;  **  There— do 
you  heari" 

"  No !  *'  I  answered,  **  I  hear  no- 
thing.** 

*'  Well,  wait  a  moment.  There 
again.** 

"  No,  Frederick,*'  I  gaid,  «*  it  is 
nothing  at  all.  I  shall  go  back  again." 

"  You  are  deaf,  Emma,**  he  ex- 
claimed hastily,  and  in  anger ;  and  he 
applied  his  ear  again  to  the  door. 
'*  Now,**  said  he,  '<  don't  speak  a  word. 
I  hear  him.  He  has  called  her  some 
name,  and  she  is  crying  quite  loud." 

He  drew  me  close  to  his  side.  Wo 
held  our  breath,  and  listened  for  a 
time  with  strained  attention.  A  burst 
of  angubh  from  the  lips  of  my  poor 
mother,  and  then  long  and  piteous 
sobbing  succeeding  it,  as  thunder 
does  the  flash,  startled  me,  and  sent 
me  clinging  into  my  brother's  arms. 

"  Yes,  that's  it!"  he  said,  "  I  heard 
it  before  for  an  hour  together.  Hush  I 
listen  1**  My  mother  was  weeping 
amain,  loud  and  unrestrained,  and  the 
words  that  struggled  through  her  tear^ 
reached  easily  our  ears. 

<*  For  heaven's  sake,  Harrington,*' 
she  exclaimed,  *' think  of  the  children ! 
What  will  become  of  them  ?  You  are 
killing  me.  Robbed  night  after  night 
of  my  natural  rest,  treated  as  I  am 
by  you  through  every  hour  of  my 
existence,  I  look  for  nothing  else  than 
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speedy  death.  It  could  not  come  too 
BooD,  but  for  the  dear  children.  What 
will  become  of  them  when  I  am  sacri- 
ficed ?  " 

"  Give  me  the  brandy,  wretch  I " 
said  my  father,  in  a  thick  gruff  voice. 

"  No  more  to-night,  Harrington/* 
she  answered,  J*  you  can  scarcely 
stand  now.  Pray,  get  to  bed.  Fur 
the  last  four  nights  I  have  not  taken 
off  my  clothes ;  I  am  sinking  with 
fatigue ;  do  show  me  a  little  mercy.*' 

"  Mercy,  you  infernal" 

**  What  does  that  mean  ?  **  asked 
Frederick  sharply,  and  pinching  my 
arm  with  excessive  agitation. 

•*  I  don't  know,"  1  answered,  weep^ 
ing,  and  crushing  my  tears  at  the  same 
time ;  '*  but  let  us  go  to  bed  again — I 
am  afraid  to  stay." 

"  No,  I  sha'n  t  go,"  said  Frederick ; 
*'  yon  may  if  you  please.  I  shall  wait 
here.  Go :  I  shall  not  come  for  you 
again.*' 

"  Oh,  Frederick,  I  couldn't  leave 
you  for  the  world !   What  shall  we  do  ? " 

**  Keep  quiet,"  said  my  brothers 
"  and  hear  all  we  can." 

**  Why  the  d — 1,  woman,  am  I  kept 
here?"  roared  my  father,  mad  with 
liquor.  *«  Will  you  give  me  brandy^ 
or  shall  we  set  fire  to  the  house 
agam  ? 

*'  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  Har- 
rington, do  not  repeat  that  trick !  In 
another  instant,  and  we  should  havo 
been  burned  to  death." 

*'  Burn ! "  was  the  husband's  reply : 
**  it  would  have  been  a  good  day's 
work  for  me  if  you  had  burned,  roasts 
ed,  and  rotted,  before  I  ever  met  with 
you.  Haven't  you  been  the  cause  of 
my  ruin?" 

•*  You  are  raving.'* 

<*  I  am  neither  mad  nor  drunk.  If 
you  haven't  ruined  roe,  tell  mo  what 
has  become  of  my  uncle's  property  ?  '* 

**  This  is  the  old  story,  Harrington* 
You  tell  me  of  this  hour  after  hour, 
as  if  I  could  have  prevented  what  has 
passed,  or  repair  it  now.  Am  I  to  be 
always  blamed  for  the  harshness  of 
your  own  relative  ?  I  warned  you  of 
your  risk,  and  wished  you  to  consider 
f^ell  the  step" 

*'  Oh,  none  of  your  cant  here!  It 
sickens  me  to  hear  you.  Where  14 
the  brandy,  I  say '?  " 

'*  I  have  locked  it  away*  You  have 
had  more  than  enough  to-night.  This 
hand,  Harriugton,  shall  never  do  you 
so  much  wrong  as  to  offer  you  the 
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burning  poison  whilst  you  are  in  your 
present  helpless  situation.** 

*'  Give  mo  the  key,  I  aaj,"  aied 
my  father,  kicking  the  chaur  fh>iii  un. 
der  him,  as  we  supposed,  for  we  beard 
it  fall  with  violence,  and  himaelf  staisp- 
ing  and  reeling  on  the  floor.  There 
was  a  short  scuffle  and  a  momeni's 
silence^  then  a  shriek  from  my  mother, 
and  a  guttural  noise  proceeding,  i; 
might  be  from  strangulation. 

•'Oh,  Fred,  Fred!"  I  ejiclaimeJ. 
giving  free  egress  to  my  gushing  tear-, 
*'  what  is  that — ^what  has  bappeneu  ? 
Mother  is  dying." 

Frederick  made  me  no  answer. 
The  bed- room  door  was  not  locked. 
He  opened  it  with  violence^  and  eo- 
tered  the  apartment.  I  followed  him, 
crying  aloud,  and  shaking  from  be^ 
to  foot  with  terror.  It  was  a  melao- 
choly  scene.  My  mother  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  bed,  white  as  its  draperies, 
sighing  convulsively  and  wringing  her 
hands.  My  father  was  before  a  raging 
fire,  whose  flaming  coal  was  piled  high 
I nto  the  aperture  of  the  cbimpey .  My 
mother  was  attired  as  in  the  daytime, 
but  her  head  was  uncovered.  The 
cap  which  had  adorned  it  was  consnni- 
ing  in  the  fire,  having  been  torn  froa 
her  and  cast  there  by  my  fatber,  who 
now  contemplated  its  destruction  with 
the  drunken  chuckle  of  an  intoxicated 
fiend.^  My  mother,  as  spon  as  shd 
perceived  us,  and  could  recover  from 
astonishment,  rushed  eagerly  towards 
us,  and  placed  herself  between  ns  and 
my  father. 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  children ! "  she 
exclaimed,  at  the  same  moment. 

"  What  do  they  want  hero  ?**  bel- 
lowed my  father,  staring  wildly  first 
at  my  brother  and  then  at  me. 

"  Go  to  bed,  dear  Frederick,"  said 
my  mother,  imploringly,  to  the  little 
child. 

"  I  sha'n't,"  he  answered*  his  pretty 
cheeks  swelling  with  rage  and  unna- 
tural excitement.  "  I  sha'n't  go,  if 
you  don't  go  with  me,  mother." 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  the  drunken 
man,  rising  with  difficulty  from  his 
chair,  and  pr^aring  himself  evidently 
for  violence, 

*'  Oil  go,  go,  dear!"  oried  my  mo- 
ther, clasping  her  hands,  and  lookiag 
most  eotreatingly  on  Frederipk,  "  Go, 
before  he  murders  you  { " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
wretoh?'*  said  he,  leiging  her  by  the 
wrist. 
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His  hand  was  scarcely  on  ber  arm 
before  my  brother  flew  at  the  aggres- 
sor,  like  a  young  eagle  on  its  prey. 
My  father  seized  him  by  the  throat — 
my  mother  screamedj  and  ran  between 
them.  I  called  aloud  to  all,  but  could 
not  move  for-  dread  and  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  an  awful  sight — father 
and  child  struggling  together  in  active 
enmity,  and  with  evil  passion,  hot  and 
unbound  as  it  exists  in  devils.  Search 
through  the  calendar  of  crime — recall 
the  sights  that  pall  and  sicken  you* 
that  send  through  every  fibre  of  of- 
fended nature  the  horrible  chill  of 
loathing — and  confess  that  the  hand  of 
the  child,  lifted  against  the  author  and 
parent  of  its  life,  surpasses  all  in  fear- 
ful ugliness  and  depravity.  Nature 
thus  deformed  I  had  never  seen  before. 
I  shudder  and  grow  cold  as  I  realize 
the  monstrous  picture.  I  know  not 
how  the  impious  contest  ended.  Fre- 
derick was  torn  from  the  iron  grasp  of 
his  father,  and  carried  almost  insen- 
sible to  his  own  room.  He  had  fainted, 
either  from  excessive  exertion,  or  from 
the  punishment  he  had  received ;  for 
my  father  had  not  dealt  lightly  with 
him.  I  remember  that  my  mother 
accompanied  Frederick  to  bis  bed,  and 
sobbed  piteously  over  him ;  and  I  re- 
collect well  that  the  last  glimpse  I  had 
of  my  father,  as  I  quitted  his  presence, 
was  when  he  drew  his  chair  savagely 
to  the  fire,  and  sat  there  grinniog  at 
the  goodly  work  he  had  performed. 
Higher  and  higher  he  built  his  moun- 
tain of  coal,  axid  more  fearful  grew 
the  rampant  flames.  I  can  tell  you 
little  more,  I  awoke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  every  nerve 
in  my  weak  body  loosened  and  un- 
strung. Mv  limbs  bad  burst  the 
hoods  that  neld  them  in  unity  and 
subjection,  and  anarchy  prevailed 
throughout  my  frame.  My  eyes  roll- 
ed ceaselessly  ;  my  tongue  leapt  from 
my  mouth,  and,  like  an  idiot'^  moved 
along  my  lips ;  arms,  hands,  and  feet 
— every  feature,  and  every  muscle, 
were  at  liberty ;  and,  whilst  the  free- 
dom lasted,  used  it  wildly.  The  fright 
of  the  previous  evening  had  fallen  upon 
my  system  with  a  whelming  shock, 
and  the  restless  dance  of  Saint  Vitus 
was  upon  me. 

This  is  the  first  tragic  scene  that  I 
can  remember — would  it  were  the 
last! — of  a  home  made  dismal  and 
desolate  by  the  withering  presence  of 
one  unholy  vice.    When  my  calamity 


was  removed,  and  I  recovered  from 
my  illness,  I  learnt  that  my  brother 
was  at  a  boarding-school,  and  many 
miles  away.  My  mother  had  placed 
him  there  without  the  knowledge  of 
my  father ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  and  repeated  requests  of  tho 
latter,  she  would  not  communicate  to 
him  the  place  of  his  residence.  To 
punish  her,  as  he  expressed  It,  for  her 
persevering  obstinacy,  in  a  moment 
of  partial  intoxication,  and  for  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  value,  he  disposed  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  inheri- 
tance, giving  her  to  understand,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  this  act  did  not  bring 
her  to  obedience,  he  would  try  what 
could  be  done  by  selling  the  remainder. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  mo  to  say 
that  the  produce  of  this  sale  replenish- 
ed the  cellars  of  the  drunkard,  and  filled 
them  to  the  very  roof  with  the  deadly 
elixir. 

It  was  impossible  for  my  father  to 
persist  in  his  vicious  course  without 
attracting  the  notice,  and  bringing  upon 
himself  the  open  remarks,  of  men.  I 
have  already  told  you,  that  for  a  few 
years  he  commended  himself  to  the 
world  by  his  behaviour,  and  secured 
the  favour  and  good- will  of  his  parish- 
ioners, by  flattering  the  rich,  and  act^ 
ing  offices  of  kindness  on  behalf  of  the 
poor.  But  it  became  daily  less  and 
less  easy  for  him  to  hide,  beneath  the 
hypocrite's  cloak,  the  corroding  inroads 
of  his  master  passion.  In  spite  of  the 
folds,  the  ulcer  was  there  apparent. 
Slight  improprieties  of  conduct  were 
at  first  revealed,  but  to  these  were  add^ 
ed,  at  a  later  period,  faults  of  a  deeper 
dye.  He  had  been  found  inebriated 
and  insensible  in  the  broad  day.  He 
had  spoken  ribaldry  and  unmeaning 
jargon  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  woman, 
to  whom  he  had  been  called  to  ad- 
minister tho  last  sacrament.  He  had 
reeled  to  his  pulpit,  and  had  mounted 
it  with  the  aid  of  his  servant ;  but, 
blindly  intoxicated,  and  unable  to  per- 
form his  duties,  ho  had  been  ait'er- 
wards  carried  from  it  and  conveyed  to 
his  home.  These  were  facts  which 
courted  observation,  and  were  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  parish- 
ioners were  scandalized,  and  the  min- 
ister was  remonstrated  with.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  rebuke  ;  and  then,  it  is 
said,  he  wept — so  acutely  did  he  feel 
the  cruel  and  unexpected  imputa- 
tion. He  denied,  with  vehemence,  the 
charge  so  eagerly  preferred  against 
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him  by  his  enemies.  He  confessed, 
with  Borrowy  that  he  was  a  poor 
afflicted  man,  labouring  nnder  a  ma- 
lady that  brought  upon  him  deep 
mental  suffering*  bitter  bodily  pain, 
but  he  defied  the  harshest  of  them 
all  to  prove  a  greater  sin  against  him. 
The  impression*  however,  was  not  to 
be  taken  from  the  minds  of  his  accu- 
sers* but  for  the  present  they  urged 
no  more.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
interview  that  a  party  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood became  known  by  the  name 
of  the  *'  minister*s  men."  It  consisted 
principally  of  the  humblest  individuals 
m  the  parish*  and  they  constituted 
themselves  the  champions  and  sup- 
porters of  my  father's  cause.  They 
waged  war  against  any  who  hinted 
at  his  unhappy  failing*  and  demanded 
on  all  sides  sympathy  for  his  bodily 
infirmities.  Borne  upon  the  voices  of 
these  men*  and  placing*  as  he  could 
with  a  motive  strong  enough  to  incite 
him*  a  moderate  restraint  upon  his 
passion*  he  contrived  for  a  short  pe- 
riod to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition, 
which,  having  once  turned*  had  never 
ceased  to  roll  agunst  him.  Bat  the 
demands  of  the  tempter  were  not  to 
be  suppressed*  however  they  might  be 
resisted  or  dallied  with  for  a  season. 
Once  more*  and  very  soon*  he  yielded 
undisguisedly  to  the  engrossing  lust 
—fresh  delinquencies  arose — sacrilege 
was  repeated  again  and  again— mur- 
murs grew  to  complaints — ct>mplaint8 
to  accusations*  and  at  length  my  fa- 
ther ceased  to  be  the  incumbent  of 
his  native  parish.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  retirement  was  an  act  of 
brutality  perpetrated  against  my  un- 
fortunate mother.  He  had,  on  this 
occasion*  treated  her  with  more  than 
his  ordinary  severity.  He  struck  her 
in  the  most  cowardly  and  unprovoked 
manner.  A  maid-servant  had  wit- 
nessed the  action*  and  her  indignation 
was  aroused.  She  threatened  and 
upbraided  him*  and  vowed  that  she 
would  publish  his  conduct  whereso- 
ever he  was  known.  Upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  received  her  dis- 
missal. Before  evening*  the  scene 
was  circumstantially  narrated  to  every 
creature  in  the  parish.  My  mother's 
wrongs  were — ^if  it  were  possible — ex- 
aggerated ;  her  uncomplaining  nature 
and  her  meekness — no  representation 
could  heighten  them — discussed  and 
pitied.  A  few  members  of  the  con« 
gregation  who  had  signalized  them- 


selves throughout  my  fatber*s  career 
by  their  acluiowledged  hostility*  now 
visited  their  pastor,  and  represented 
to  him  the  propriety  of  an  immedi&te 
resignation  of  bis  cure.  They  carried 
with  them  a  written  stateoaent  of  his 
proceedings  during  the  past  twelve- 
month*  which  they  gave  him  to  mider- 
stand  would  be  forwarded  without  de- 
lay to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess^  should 
he  refuse  to  comply  with  their  com- 
mand* or  hesitate  one  moment  in  his 
decision.  *'  It  was  in  consideration  c  f 
his  wife  alone*"  they  added,  *'tbat 
they  had  prevailed  upon  themselves 
to  act  so  leniently  towards  a  man  who 
had  forfeited  every  claim  upon  theL" 
mercy  and  regard."  Mr  father  was 
abashed  and  cowed*  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted release  on  any  terms.  He  had 
never  been  a  man  of  courage.  What 
man  of  courage  ever  yet*  by  syste- 
matic cruelty*  crushed  and  destroyed 
the  fragile  flower  that  clang  aboat 
him  for  support?  Whatman  of  courage 
ever  stained  his  manhood  by  inflicticg 
blows  upon  a  weak  and  unoffending  wo- 
man? It  is  the  mongrel  cur*  and  not 
the  lion*  that  trembles  whilst  it  snark. 
Dissipation  had  given  to  his  hands  the 
native  motion  of  the  heart.  Those 
shook  from  intemperance,  as  this  from 
natural  fear.  He  stood  before  his  fel- 
low men,  the  meanest,  the  most  debas- 
ed and  cowardly  of  his  sex.  Be  sure 
he  loved  not  my  mother  the  better  for 
the  influence  of  her  good  name*  and 
for  the  mitigation  of  punishment  that 
name  had  silently  effected.  They  de- 
parted in  company — ^she*  not  sorry  to 
forsake  an  abode  painfully  associated 
with  her  history^-he,  poor  shallow 
reasonerl  regarding  his  wife  as  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  with  bis 
hatred  against  the  mberable  creature 
increased  a  hundred-fold.  The  living 
was  sold.  With  half  the  proceeds  he 
purchased  a  three  years'  interest  in 
a  benefice,  the  property  of  a  youth, 
who,  yet  a  minor,  was  prosecuting  bis 
studies  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  other  half  supplied  him  with 
wine,  his  only  food — with  fresh  fael 
for  the  raging  passion  which  had  not 
yet  consumed  him.  It  was  his  boa5t 
that  he  would  live  long  enough  to 
spend  every  farthing  that  he  possessed. 
That  he  should  die  leaving  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  his  wife  and  children, 
came  not  within  the  range  of  possibi- 
lity. He  had  resolved  that  it  shoold 
be   otherwise.      To    Kent  we  now 
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journeyedy  sad  pilgrims !   My  brother 
was  still  at  school.     He  had  Dot  been 
permitted  to  return  home  since  he 
qaitted  its  roof.     My  mother  was  ter- 
rified at  the  thought  of  another  meet- 
ing between  him  and  his  father.    The 
lattery  in  every  fit  of  drunkenness, 
swore  Tengeance  against  '*  the  rillain 
who  had  attacked  him  ;*'  and  distressed 
to  agony  my  poor  mother  with  a 
cold-blooded  description  of  the  modes 
he  would  employ  to  torture  and  to 
kill  him,  when  he  should  fall  again 
into  his  power.     Frederick  had  often 
written  from  school,  imploring  mj 
mother  to  receive  him  at  home  for  her 
protection;  she  would  not  listen  to 
the  request^  but  conjured  him,  with 
every  expression  she  could  make  use 
of,  to  remun  contentedly  where  he 
was,  and  not  to  add  to  the  wretch- 
edness of  her  condition,     I  have  a 
packet  of  her  letters  now  before  me. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  did  not 
find  her  writing  to  her  son.  She  lived 
in  constant  dread  of  beholding  him. 
To  have  seen  him  cross  the  threshold, 
I  do  believe  would  have  been  fatal  to 
her.     She  was  convinced  that  my  fa- 
ther had  resolved  upon  his  death,  and 
an  habitual  presentiment  satisfied  her, 
that  she  should  live  to  see  the  horrible 
deed  committed.  I  take  up  a  letter  at 
random.     Read  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  mother  to  the  banished  child— 
*'  Dearest,  dearest  Frederick,  my  own 
sweet  boy  I    May  I  be  quite  certain 
that  you  will  spend  the  coming  vaca- 
tion at  your  school?     What  books, 
what  things  may  I  send  to  you  for 
your   instruction    and    amusement? 
Time  will  pass  very  quickly  with  your 
kind  Mr  Percival ;  and  the  school  days 
will  so  soon  come  round  again,  and 
you  will  be  with  your  old  companions^ 
and  in  their  society  forget  the  trials 
to  which  yon  are  unfortunately  sub- 
jected.    Oh  I  It  is  a  sweet  time  of  the 
year !    How  I  envy  you^>the  gambols 
np  and  down  hilU  and  your  pretty 
walks  and  daily  pleasures  1     And  you 
are  so  well,  too!    What  a  happiness 
this  is  to  me.     How  I  long  to  have 
you  with  me — yon  know  I  do,  and 
a  day  will  come  when  we  shall  feel 
blessed   with  one  another!    But  it 
must  not  be  now.      I  feel  so  very 
easy    when  I  am  assured  of  your 
absence — it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to 
sayy  and  I  could  not  say  it,  dear  Fre- 
derick, to  any  boy  except  yourself; 
but  you  are  so  good  and  kind  to  your 
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motlier,  and  would  not  give  her  pain 
for  all  the  world.     If  you  should  come 
to  us,  your  father  would  be  more  un- 
kind than  he  has  ever  been,  and  he 
remembers  well  the  last  night  that 
you  passed  with  him.     He  speaks  of 
it  often,  and  with  much  sharpness  and 
severity.     I  can  bear  all  that  I  have 
now  to  suffer  without  repining,  as  long 
as  I  am  sure  that  you  are  safe.    Think 
how  comforting  it  is  to  make  your 
mother  happy  in  her  mind,  and  then 
I  am  sure  you  will  cheerfully  comply 
with  all  she  wishes.'*  Frederick  reiter- 
ated his  importunities  ;  but  he  doated 
on  his  mother,  and  ho  ceased  to  dis- 
turb her  when  he  found  his  solicita* 
tions  grieved  and   afflicted  her.      It 
was  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  the 
new  parsonage  that  we  contrived  to 
receive  Frederick  on  a  visit  of  a  few 
days.     Business  connected  with  the 
living  had  carried  my  father  to  Lon- 
don for  a  short  time.     It  was  the  first 
interval  of  quiet  that  we  had  known 
for  years.     The  house  became  on  a 
sudden  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  abode— 
a  receptacle  for  angels.    You  cannot 
conceive,  it  b  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve, that  an  alteration  so  sudden  and 
so  perfect  could   have  taken   place. 
The  change  in  my  own  spirit  was 
marvellous.     I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
imprisoned  from  infancy,  fettered  for 
ages  in  a  dreary  dungeon ;  and  that 
for   the  first  moment  in  my   life  I 
walked  about  erect,  in  freedom  and  in 
light.     My  very  features  seemed  to 
relax  in  the  improved  reviving  atmo- 
sphere.    My  brow  became  unknit — 
my  eye    dilated  and   sparkled  with 
awakened  animation.     I  tripped  from 
room  to  room,  my  unembarrassed  foot 
scarcely   conscious    of  the   ground. 
In  every  nook  was  peace — over  the 
entire  dwelling   was   expanded  the 

Eacific  and  protecting  wing  of  a 
eavenly  and  pure  intelligence.  All 
was  intense  tranquillity.  Yes,  it  is 
true)  one  human  being,  darkening  with 
his  pernicious  shadow  a  bright  and 
spotless  scene,  makes  paradise  a  pan- 
demonium. Timid  as  the  fawn  are  the 
gentle  deities  of  the  domestic  hearth 
— a  harsh  word  scares  them,  and 
makes  a  palace  desolate.  My  mother 
and  I  walked  from  the  vilage  in  which 
we  dwelt  to  meet  my  brother  at  the 
market-town  through  which  the  coach 
passed,  distant  some  four  miles  from 
our  home.  It  was  a  land  of  enchant- 
ment that  we  traversed — or  the  earth 
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had  re-assumed  its  pristine  ianocence 
and  glory.  It  was  so  verjr  fair  1  Hand 
in  hand  we  went  along — the  smile 
crept  from  my  mother's  heart  and 
ventured  to  her  cheek.  My  grateful 
soul  bounded  with  delight  to  give 
the  stranger  welcome — my  tongue 
grew  voluble — my  spirit  was  drowned 
inundating  mirth.  It  was  a  moment 
to  have  died  ;  but  Death  is  merciful^ 
and  bides  his  own  good  time.  Eagerly 
I  looked  through  the  long  street  of 
the  town  for  the  arrivsd  of  the 
stage,  but  more  eagerly  my  mother. 
Active  and  nimble  were  my  eyes 
and  feet — how  much  more  hers? 
It  was  not  long  before  we  caught  sight 
of  his  handsome  face  straining  from 
the  coach-window>  at  whose  door  we 
stood  impatiently.  He  bad  grown 
very  tall.  For  years  I  had  not  seen 
him.  He  had  reached  his  sixteenth 
yeart  but  he  looked  four  years  older. 
His  features  were  noble  and  expres- 
sive. The  character  of  the  Spaniard 
was  impressed  upon  them  rather  than 
that  of  the  Englishman.  His  glossy 
Jet-black  hair  hung  loosely  to  his 
shoulders.  His  complexion  was  dark ; 
his  eye  black,  sharpi  and  penetrating. 
An  aauiline  nose  gave  to  that  eye  a 
fiery  keenness  like  unto  the  eagle's^ 
and  the  glare  was  not  always  easy  to 
endure.  When  he  took  his  mother 
by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her  passion- 
ately in  the  public  road>  a  crimson 
flush  mounting  to  his  eyes  expressed 
the  stroke  that  her  sad  and  altered 
countenance  had  immediately  inflicted 
.  on  him  ;  aod,  in  truth,  she  was  paler 
than  ever,  with  the  confluence  of  many 
feelings  battling  in  her  bosom.  We 
returned  to  the  parsonage  together. 
Ho  walked  between  us ;  one  hand 
clasped  lovingly  my  mother's — the 
other  was  around  my  waist.  How 
much  sorrow  and  trouble  did  I  for- 
get in  the  sweet  consciousness  of  a 
brother*s  level — a  brother  newly 
found,  noble  in  form  as  he  was  af- 
fectionate and  tender  in  disposition. 
How  proud  I  was  to  be  his  sister  1  and 
how  I  listened  to  every  word  he  ut- 
tered with  the  reverence  and  belief 
due  to  superior  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence 1  I  asked  him  a  hundred  ques- 
tions touching  his  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits^—causing  interrogatory  to  tread 
upon  the  heel  of  answer,  until  the 
latter  halted,  hopeless  to  keep  pace. 
The  oares  and  the  anxieties  of  ado- 
'eeoce  melt  before  one  rs^y  of  pass- 


ing sunlight — not  to  the  deep  corrod- 
ing woes  of  matnrer  life.  With  my 
brother  I  was  gay  and  jocund,  as 
though  my  couch  from  infancy  bad 
been  a  bed  of  roses — had  never  been 
disturbed  by  hard  and  prickly  thorns. 
My  dear  mother  wept  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  present  happy  moment 
only  reminded  her  of  the  jojr  that  she 
had  lost.  Frederick  at  first»  all  ani. 
mation  and  excitement,  waa  fluent 
and  cheerful  in  his  talk ;  but  be  watch- 
ed  hb  mother  till  her  blanched  cheek 
and  tearful  eye  silenced  his  tongue, 
and  carried  heaviness  to  his  hearL 
We  arrived  at  our  residence,  and  then 
my  mother,  remarking  the  depression 
of  Frederick,  assumed  a  cheerfulneu 
that  lacked  serenity  enough  to  cheat 
the  shallowest  observer.  She  smiled 
and  spoke  to  him  of  bis  master  Mr 
Percival,  and  enquired  whether  the 
quaint  boy  of  whom  he  used  to  send 
in  his  long  letters  such  humorous  ac- 
counts still  lived,  and  waa  still  his 
chosen  playmate.  ^  You  described 
him  so  cleverly,  Frederick,**  said  my 
mother,  '*  I  hope  you  are  still  good 
friends.*' 

'^  How  long  is  this  to  last,  mo- 
ther?" he  said,  speaking  in  return  to 
her  question,  though  not  replying  to 
it. 

''What,  child?"  she  asked. 

*'  Your  miserable  way  of  life.  It 
is  shocking  to  behold  you.  Are  you 
never  to  be  released  from  your  terri- 
ble situation  ?     He  will  murder  you." 

My  mother  made  no  answer. 

"  I  shall  not  return  to  school  until 
something  is  done  for  your  relief. 
The  father  of  one  of  my  schooUeUows 
is  a  lawyer,  and  he  tells  mo  that  the 
law  will  help  you.*' 

My  mother  shook  her  head, 

«'  Ah,  but  I  know  better  r*  he  re- 
plied  I  "  if  for  our  sakes,  if  for  Emma 
and  me,  you  will  have  courage  to  alate 
your  grievances,  they  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  persecuted.*' 

«'  The  gravey  Frederick,  the  grave,*' 
she  said  seriously,  "  is  the  on^  friend 
that  can  interpose  between  me  and 
your  father.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  look 
nearer  for  help.  The  band  of  the 
law  is  dull  and  sluggish  when  a  weak 
woman  would  raise  it  on  her  behalf. 
Man  is  jealous  of  the  lights  of  man. 
It  is  his  right  to  use  us  as  he  pleases. 
He  believes  it  is.  We  are  not  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  when  we  resign  our 
liberty,  and  throw  ourselves  upon  his 
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mercy.     I  have  been  unfortmiate.    It 
id  not  so  with  all/' 

•*  I  will  confront  him,"  said  Fre- 
derickf  passionately,  **  and  compel  the 
tyrant  to  be  merciful.  It  is  my  duty^ 
and  I  will  do  it." 

*'  No,  you  will  not,  Frederick,"  an- 
swered  my  mother  calmly  ;  **  you  will 
not  forget  the  terms  upon  which  this 
interview  takes  place — you  will  not 
forfeit  jour  word — you  will  not  break 
your  mother's  heart  All  this  you 
will  do — and  more  than  I  dare  think 
of,  if  you  act  so  rashly.  You  do  not 
require  me  to  repeat  now  what  I  have 
said  to  you  before  a  hundred  times. 
You  must  not — s/iall  not  see  your  fa- 
ther. There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
fur  me.  I  must  bear  the  inevitable 
yoke.  Heaven  will  give  me  strength ; 
for  I  have  prayed,  and  found  it. 
There  is  one  thing  I  cannot  bear — it 
ifl  the  disobedience  of  my  boy.  Your 
dutiful  affection  has  sustained  me  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  life.  I  have  no- 
thing to  live  for  when  that  is  taken 
from  me.** 

It  was  with  appeals  of  this  nature 
that  my  mother  checked  every  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  my  brother  to 
remain  at  home  until  the  return  of  his 
father.  He  implored  her  to  grant 
bim  permission  so  to  do.  He  pro- 
mised sacredly  that  ho  would  not  be 
violent  or  upbraid  his  parent — that 
ho  would  reason  calmly  with  him — 
that  he  would  speak  respectfully  and 
like  a  son — that  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  secure  for  her  an  amicable  separa- 
tion, and  peace  for  tho  future,  with- 
out irritating  him  with  references  to 
the  past.  It  was  in  vain.  No  elo. 
quence  could  conquer  her — no  entrea- 
ty move  her.  She  dreaded,  with  a  hor- 
ror that  was  not  to  be  suppressed,  an 
interview  between  father  and  son;  and 
no  pleading  could  alter  her  steadfast 
resolution  to  prevent  it.  Frederick 
remained  four  days  with  us.  After 
the  first  evening  he  made  no  mention 
of  his  father.  My  mother  put  an  end 
to  his  requests  by  telling  him  that  it 
grieved  and  distressed  her  when  he 
spoke  of  her  wrongs,  and  that  she 
should  be  much  happier  if  he  reverted 
to  them  no  more.  He  was  silent,  and 
almost  sullen  from  that  time.  Twenty 
little  artifices  did  my  mother  play  to 
rouse  him  to  good- humour,  and  to 
satisfy  him  that  she  had  spoken  all  in 
love,  and  not  in  anger.  But  her  suc- 
oe«B  was  litde.    He  sat  at  home  from 


morning  to  night,  moody  and  inactive, 
reading  perhaps  for  half  an  hour — -. 
then  holding  the  book  upon  his  knee 
for  as  long  a  time — his  eyes  bent  to- 
wards the  ground — and  his  lips  press- 
ed hard  and  close  together.  When 
we  had  walked  homeward  after  our 
first  greeting,  he  promised  me  sweet 
country-walks  and  pastime  on  the 
road  such  as  I  had  never  heard  of. 
He  had  learned  botany,  and  he  could 
tell  me  all  the  secrets  of  the  little 
flowers,  which  were  revealed  but  to  a 
chosen  few  who  loved  to  gossip  with 
them  in  their  lowly  homes.  All  this 
he  had  forgotten.  Air  and  exercise 
displeased  him,  and  he  scarcely  passed 
the  threshold  until  ho  took  his  melan- 
choly leave  of  it,  and  journeyed  b^ck 
to  school.  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
market-town,  and  saw  him  safely  on 
the  coach. 

"  Emma,"  he  said  at  parting, 
'*  mother  must  take  her  own  course. 
I  have  obeyed  her ;  I  have  not  spoken 
to  her  again  of  father  and  his  treat- 
ment, and  I  never  will  if  I  live  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  twelve  months  I  am  to 
leave  school  and  to  go  abroad.  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  I  wish  to  be  away  ;  I  am 
quite  sati&fied  now  of  one  thing — mo- 
ther loves  father  after  all,  and  she  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  leaving  him.*' 
"  Indeed  jrou  are  mistaken,  Frede- 
rick,'* I  replied.  "  I  know  her  better 
than  you  do.  It  is  for  us  that  sho 
suffers  every  thing,  and  for  your  sake 
alone  that  she  keeps  you  from  that 
wicked  man." 

«*  Well,  I  don't  see  it,'*  he  said  reck- 
lessly, "  and  I  don't  care.  Good-by, 
Emma.  I  wish  I  was  dead,  for  I  am 
tired  of  my  Hfe.*' 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Frederick,"  I  an- 
swered. "  What  shall  I  do  if  mother 
is  taken  from  us  ?  I  couldn't  live  with 
him  an  hour.  I  shall  be  thrown  on  the 
world.*' 

**  No,  no,  Emma — not  whilst  I  live. 
Don*t  mind  what  I  say  when  I  am 
irritated.  I  am  very  irritable.  You 
shall  find  me  an  aflectlonate  brother. 
I  shall  write  to  you  directly  I  get  to 
school,  and  oftener  than  I  have  done 
of  late.** 

*'  Oh,  and  do  write  to  mother  too, 
Frederick ;  it  will  make  her  so  happy ! 
She  thinks  you  have  gone  away  angry 
with  her.** 

"  Give  her  that  kiss,  Emma,  and 
tell  her  it  is  no  such  thing.  And  take 
that  for  yourself.    Here  comes  the 
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coacli^God  bless  jou»  dear !— good- 
bj.**     So  be  departed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day^ 
my  father  returned  to  the  parsonage. 
His  affairs  bad  been  arranged  in  Lon- 
don sooner  than  he  anticipated.  Gloom 
pervaded  once  more  the  habitation, 
but  we  thanked  heaven  that  the  safety 
of  Frederick  was  provided  for.     It 
would  bo  tedious  and  offensive  to  pro- 
secute in  detail  the  narrative  of  this 
wretched  man.  The  history  of  one  day 
in  the  career  of  the  drunkard,  is  the 
history  of  his  life.    A  circumstance  at 
this  period  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
notice.     Fretted  and  agitated  by  the 
violence  of  his  demeanour  on  one  oc- 
casion, I  was  unable  to  repress  my 
swelling  anger  ;  and  I  spoke  to  him, 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  as  I  had 
never  ventured  to  address  him  in  my 
life  before.    My  words  astounded  him 
for  the  moment ;  and  they  were  so 
far  useful  to  my  mother,  for  they  de- 
prived her  of  his  undivided  abuse.  He 
glared  sottishly  at  mo  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  raving  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
vowed  he  hated  me  as  he  had  never 
hated  any  earthly  creature,  and  that 
he  should  live  to  behold  me  dropping 
a  corpse  before  his  very  feet.     This 
prophecy  did  not  frighten  me.    It  was 
his  hourly  amusement  to  predict  some 
terrible  calamity,  which  would  involve 
his  wife  and  children  in  irreparable 
ruin.  To-day  he  would  tell  my  mother 
that  he  had  dreamed  her  boy  had  been 
attacked  and  murdered.     To-morrow 
he  would  fix  a  time  wheo  she  was  des- 
tined to  follow  her  daughter  to  the 
grave ;  and  the  next  day,  with  an  un- 
meaning look  of  mystery,  he  would 
tell  her  to  beware  of  him  in  such  a 
month,  for  he  had  an  awful  mission  to 
perform,  and  must  fulfil  it.     Every 
new  denouncement  carried  terror  to 
my  mother's  breast ;  one  after  another 
burst  like  bubbles  in  the  air,  but  the 
latest  shook  her  fragile  frame  as  power- 
fully as  the  first.     This  the  inhuman 
man  well  knew,  and  knowing  it  pur- 
sued the  system,  gloating  at  his  suc- 
cess.    I  laughed  at  his  prediction; 
but  from  that  well-remembered  even- 
ing, he  marked  me  for  his  victim.  He 
could  not  suffer  me  in  his  sigh^,  nor 
did  he  permit  me  to  be  out  of  it.  The 
foulest  epithets  were  associated  with 
my  name.     Expressions  which  I  had 
never  heard,  and  whose  signification 
I  did  not  understand,  and  on  enquiry 
learnt  only  to  become  more  ignorant 


and  perplexed,  were,  withont  provo- 
cation, heaped  upon  me ;  oath  after 
oath  was  fulminated  on  my  head ;  and 
I  have  stood  trembling  and  aghast, 
listening  to  my  father,  wondering  why 
the  lightning  that  destroyed  the  fruit- 
ful and  the  goodly  tree,  did  not  strike 
dead  the  man  that  mooked  his  Maker, 
sported  with   His  holy   name*    and 
laughed  to  scorn  His  solemn  precepts 
and  commandments.     Fresh   trouble 
came  upon  my  mother  in  consequence 
of  the  new  direction  of  my  father  s 
hatred.    Whilst  she  had  been  the  only 
object  of  his  violence  and  savage  hu- 
mour, the  blows  had  fallen   silently 
upon  her,  and  the  anguish  thej  elicitdl 
had  been  borne  without  a  murmur. 
You  might  read  her  history  in  the 
lines  that  sorrow,  in  spite  of  her,  had 
traced  upon  her  pallid  face — and  but 
for  theso,  tho  patient  martyr  might 
have  passed  into  her  grave  unsuspect- 
ed of  a  pang.    It  was  not  so  when  her 
child  was  doomed  to  share  her  punish- 
ment.   She  saw  me  pining  beneath  the 
blight  of  an  unnatural  miUignity.   She 
beheld    precocious  hatred — impious 
passion,  swelling  my  uniipe  cheek, 
staining  my  ill-instmcted  longne;  and 
nature  constrained  from  the  mother  the 
wailings  that  had  been  overpowered 
and  stifled  in  the  wife.    She  wept,  she 
remonstrated,  she  begged,  shenpbnild- 
ed ;  but  the  new  instrument  of  torture 
worked  well,  too  well  for  the  employer 
to  surrender  it  so  easily.    Night  after 
night  passed  in  loud  distracting  brawls. 
It  had  become  impossible  to  escape 
from  persecution.     Until  now  I  had 
been  spared  tho  sight  of  bis  ferocious 
violence.     I  had  heard  all,  but  seen 
little.  My  mother  took  care  to  banish 
me  from  the  scene  of  her  misery,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  did  I  pass 
the  long  and  weary  hours  of  the  night 
at  her  chamber-door,  shaking  with 
fear,  and  expecting  every  moment  to 
hear  her  dying  accents.     Never  did 
I  forsake  my  guard  until  stupefaction 
had  wrought  npon  the  intoxicated  man, 
and  all  was  silence  in  the  house— -all 
but  the  victim's  heavy  sighs,  or,  it 
might  be,  her  prayers  choked  by  her 
hot,  heart-rending  tears.    I  had  found 
it  impossible  to  sleep  until'  I  could 
carry  to  my  bed  the  assurance  that 
murder  had  not  been  committed.     1 
had  made  the  attempt  many  times  ; 
but    before    my  head   was   on    the 
pillow,  a  slight  noise,  real   or  im- 
aginary,   brought   me   to   my    feet 
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a^^un,  and  sent  me  tremulous  and  ap- 
prehensiye  to  their  bed-room.  For 
countless  nights  I  stood  before  the 
door»  a  lone  and  wakeful  sentinel.  The 
early  summer  sun  has  found  me  on  my 
watch ;  the  winter's  howling  wind  and 
dropping  snow  have  been  my  long  and 
cheerless  yisitants.  I  was  glad  of  my 
priyilege  and  grateful  to  enjoy  it»  whilst 
she  was  ignorant  of  my  occupation. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  have  borne  the 
sight  of  half  her  sufferings.  I  endured 
to  hear  them^  deeming  my  proximity 
a  guarantee  for  her  safety  and  defence. 
This  advantage  was  soon  denied  me. 
He  followed  me  whithersoever  I  went. 
He  lighted  a  fire  in  my  bed-room» 
quaffed  his  liquor  there^  and^  between 
the  draughts,  railed  and  raged  at  me^ 
until  the  same  expressions,  repeated 
and  repeated,  fretted  the  mind  almost 
to  madness.  If  I  ran  from  him,  he 
pursued  me.  If  I  stood  still  and  silent, 
he  goaded  till  I  answered.  If  I  spoke, 
he  stormed  and  foamed  until  I  held 
my  peace.  The  persecution  was  in- 
tolerable. I  sank  beneath  it,  and  my 
poor  mother,  in  her  agony,  looked 
around  to  find  for  her  second-born  a 
second  place  of  refuge.  In  the  mean- 
while my  father  stUl  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Flagrant  as  were 
his  proceedings,  they  were  not  known 
to  their  full  extent  beyond  his  own 
house.  Few  persons  in  the  straggling 
parish  in  which  we  were  located, 
Yisited  us.  Whispers  could  not  fiul 
to  be  abroad,  but  they  were  indistinct, 
and  the  people  were  not  curious.  Be- 
sides, my  father  was  a  generous  man 
— generous  as  the  word  is  understood 
in  the  refined  vocabulary  of  the  world. 
Hodge,  the  ploughman,  <*  had  never 
seen  the  parson*s  equal.  Wet  or  dry, 
if  ever  he  met  Mr  Harrington,  he  was 
as  friendly  as  could  be,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  quart  had  he  ever  offered 
him."  There  was  not  a  labourer  who 
had  not  profited  by  such  questionable 
charity,  and  who  was  not  ready,  by 
day  and  by  night,  to  do  the  clergyman 
good  service.  The  innkeepers  were 
satisfied  that  **  the  parish  had  got  just 
the  man  it  wanted,  and  that  the  Church 
would  never  be  in  danger  whilst  it  had 
such  clergymen  for  props;**  and  the 
most  censorious  in  the  parish  could 
only  say,  "  that  Mr  Harrington  was 
no  enemy  to  his  bottle,  and  was,  in 
other  respects,  a  very  jolly  parson." 
Now  and  then  a  tale  would  find  its  way 
from  the  parsonage  into  the  villagei 


but  so  strangely  altered  as  to  be  no 
longer  recognised  by  the  subjects  of 
it;   and,  at  such  times,  my  mother 
fared  but  poorly  in  the  estimate  of  the 
parishioners.    "  She  was  to  blame  for 
answering  my  father ;  he  was  warm- 
tempered,  but  yietj  good  at  heart ;  he 
had  much  to  vex  and  worry  him — a 
sullen  daughter  at  home,  and  a  wild 
scapegrace  son  exiled  from  the  house. 
His  wife  should  think  of  this,  and  not 
cross  him  when  he  was  ill  at  ease." 
These  were  a  few  of  the  remarks  ap- 
pended to  each  story,  as  accident  or 
my  father's  tongue— for  he  was  cun- 
ning as  well  as  vicious,  and  could  find 
advantage  in  being  the  bearer  of  his 
own  disgrace-^carried  it  from   our 
dwelling  through  the  village.     To  all 
this  it  must  be  added,  that,  although 
he  was  never  actually  sober,  it  could 
not  be  averred  that  he  was  always 
inebriated.     During  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  day  he  was  thoroughly  master 
of  himself,  and  with  his  grave  and 
serious  aspect  might  have  challenged 
your  closest  scrutiny.     His  constitu- 
tion was  naturally  very  strong,  and 
his  system  did  not  yield  without  a 
struggle  to  the  inroads  of  the  poison. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  his  ex- 
istence to  gratify,  in  every  hour  of 
waking  life,  the  morbid  cravings  of 
his  appetite.     With  the  earliest  blush 
of  day,  a  draught  that  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  stimulant  to  others, 
was  swallowed  to  soothe  and  tranquil- 
lize his  frame.     Dram  was  added  to 
dram  with  fearful  frequency,  but  with- 
out any  visible  effect  until  late  in  the 
afternoon;  but  then  he  had  already 
shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  and 
the  horrors  of  drunkenness  were  ex- 
hibited only  to  those  of  whom  he  had 
no  fear,  and  who  had  no  power  to 
resist  or  avoid  the  cruelty  that  eter- 
nally accompanied  it.     Remembering 
how  a  neglect  of  his  former  duties,'  or 
rather  a  profanation  of   them,  had 
caused  his  removal  from  his  first  cure, 
he  took  pains  to  discharge  to  the  very 
letter  the  obligations  of  his  calling. 
He  never  absented  himself  from  the 
pulpit ;  he  never  approached  it  help- 
less from  intemperance.  The  task  did 
not  call  for  much  self-denial.    Service 
was  performed  but  one  day  in  the 
week,  and  but  once  on  that  day.    For 
visiting  his  fiock,  the  majority  of  his 
congregation  were  boon  companions, 
and  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  all 
times.    I  have  said  enough  to  account 
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for  my  mother's  isolated,  pitiable  con- 
dition, to  explain  the  cold  neglect  that 
she  experienced^  and  to  mo?e  you  with 
compassion  for  her  undeserved  and 
cruel  fate.  She  found  neither  help 
nor  consolation  in  man.  She  had  not 
asked  it.  She  turned  her  thoughts 
and  aspirations  heavenward.  Ihere 
they  were  fixed  henceforward — there 
they  were  occupied  securing  a  resting- 
place  for  the  bruised  spirit  that  long- 
ed for  its  own  bright,  peaceful  home. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  say,  that,  be- 
sides my  mother  and  myself,  there 
was  another  individual  who  had  borne 
testimony  to  my  father's  mode  of  life. 
This  was  no  other  than  his  own  clerk 
—old  Adam,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  speak  often er  than  once.  He  was 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  ago  when 
we  first  knew  him— a  rare  old  man, 
primitive  in  his  habits,  simple  as  a 
child.  He  was  devoted  to  the  Church 
of  England,  to  his  parish,  to  the  parish 
church,  and  to  the  church's  minister. 
He  honoured  and  revered  them  all. 
They  were  the  most  important  things 
in  life — the  only  things — life  itself. 
A  flaw  in  any  one  came  not  within 
the  circumference  of  his  belief.  They 
were  infallible  all.  He  had  never  tra- 
velled farther  than  five  miles  beyond 
the  vestry- door.  Bible  and  prayer- 
book  were  his  only  library ;  the  school 
and  little  children,  his  choicest  occn- 

Sation  and  best  friends.  I  loved  him 
early^  and  looked  upon  him  as  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  men.  My  fa- 
ther considered  him  an  idiot  and  a 
fooU  unworthy  of  notice,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  act  before  him  precisely  as 
if  no  one  had  been  present.  Old 
Adam  was  a  spectator  during  one  of 
his  wildest  fits,  and  believed  that  the 
last  judgment  was  approaching,  and 
the  world  hastening  to  its  close.  The 
scene  was  repeated,  and  the  old  man 
hobbled  away,  fiustered  and  confound- 
ed. For  a  third  time  it  was  his  lot  to 
witness  his  superior*s  degradation ; 
and  hd  stood  before  him,  unable  to 
move  and  to  speak,  silently  weeping. 
It  was  with  good  Adam  that  my 
mother  made  her  last  efibrt  to  attach 
to  herself  a  friend  and  comforter. 
He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the 
little  churchyard,  keeping  it  in  trim, 
good  order,  and  busy  with  the  trees 
and  flowers  which  he  had  planted  and 
tended  for  some  years  around  and 
about  the  last  dwelling-place  of  his 
sver-respeoted  friends.     He  had  a 
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sincere  regard  for  his  mistress,  and  he 
pitied  her  distresses ;  but  his  Tcnera- 
tion  for  the  Church  and  her  miniater 
had  been  too  great  to  allow  one 
syllable  of  disrespect  to  escape  him 
against  the  Reverend  Mr  Harrington. 
So  it  was  when  we  accosted  him  in  his 
usual  haunt,  and  my  mother  spoke  to 
him  in  confidence  respecting  her 
wrongs. 

*'  I  have  long  ceased,  Adam/'  she 
said,  "to  think  for  myself;  but  lean- 
not  be  insensible  to  my  poor  girl's  suf- 
ferings. I  owe  it  to  her  to  take  some 
steps  for  our  release." 

<'  Oh,  madam,''  he  replied,  •*  think 
of  Mother  Church — think  of  the 
scandal  and  the  shame !  I  wouldn't 
have  matters  known  to  be  made  clerk 
of  the  cathedral  itself.  We  should 
make  wounds  that  we  could  never  heal, 
if  wo  were  to  preach  for  ever  after- 
wards. People  are  so  much  more  apt 
to  find  fault  with  what  the  clergyman 
does  ill,  than  to  follow  what  he  says 
well.  Folks  who  read  little  are  very 
foolish  ;  and  if  a  cobbler  is  hanged  for 
murder — as  Anthony  Potts  was  in  the 
town  yonder — ^they'll  tell  you  that 
cobbling  is  a  wicked  trade,  quite  un> 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
So  it  is,  madam,  with. a- mender  of 
souls.  The  cloth  suffers  more  than 
the  man.  Be  merciful,  good  lady, 
with  Mother  Church." 

''Am  I  not  justified  in  an  appeal  to 
the  world  ?  Does  not  my  child  de- 
mand it  ? " 

**  I  must  own,"  said  Adam, 
^  Mr  Harrington  is  a  little  comical 
at  times.  But  don't  you  think  it 
is  his  way.  He  means  nothing. 
Couldn't  something  be  done  mildly, 
BO  as  to  keep  the  unfortunate  bnsinefs 
snug  and  quiet  ?  " 

'*  Quiet,  Adam !  Do  you  imagine 
that  it  is  not  the  common  topic  of  tbo 
village  ? — that  it  is  not  known  to  every 
creature  In  the  place  ?  " 

**  I  am  sure  it  isn't,  madam,"  ho  re- 
plied, "for  I  have  taken  too  much 
thought  of  that  myself.  I  have 
silenced  all  complaints.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Establishment,  and  heaven 
forgive  me  if  I  have  gone  a  little  to 
the  left  in  doing  a  member's  duty.  I 
have  said  all  you  could  have  wished 
me — even  hinted — may  I  be  pardoned 
for  it — that  he  was  delicate  and  weakly, 
and  liable  to  attacks — that  he  drank 
very  little  for  the  stomach's  sake,  and, 
'tmfdrtunately,  the  least  drop  proved 
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too  much  for  him.  I  hare  said  be 
was  a  man  of  troubles,  and  easily  ex- 
cited— and  that  the  anxiety  he  felt  for 
a  rebel  boy  at  school  made  him  at 
times  not  conscious  of  his  doings. 
The  people  have  pitied  him.  You 
could  not  haye  shown  more  sorrow  for 
him  yourself  than  they  have  done^- 
and  only  think  what  a  load  of  re- 
proach the  Church  has  escaped » 
to  say  nothing  of  her  ministering 
serrants  !** 

''You  have  been  much  mistakeo, 
Adam,"  sighed  my  mother. 

*'I  have  endeavoured  not  to  mis- 
take my  duty,  dear  lady,  and  I  trust  I 
have  done  no  more  than  that.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  say  '  bear  without  re- 
pining ;'  but  if  you  will  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church,  whose  child  yoc 
arc,  verily  you  shall  have  your  re- 
ward. It  cannot  last  forever.  We 
have,  all  of  us,  our  trials,  and  none 
may  be  perfectly  happy  here.  *  Earth- 
ly trouble,'  as  the  hymn  beautifully 
says— 

*  Emrthlj  trouble  is  the  thong 
To  iMh  us  all  the  saints  among*' 

Do  not  take  Mr  Harrington's  foible 
so  much  to  heart.  Let  him  have  his 
way,  and— might  I  venture  without  of- 
fence to  say  it  ? — do  not  answer  him  ; 
leave  him  when  he  is  angry,  and  let 
pretty  Miss  Emma  go  away  too ;  for 
the  sight  of  one  child  mav,  in  his  dark 
moments,  remind  him  of  another  who 
does  not  deserve  so  well  of  him. 
Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  have  sidd  too 
much." 

It  was  with  simple  Adam  as  with 
the  rest.  He  did  not  in  his  heart,  for 
he  could  not,  as  many  did,  look  upon 
my  mother  as  the  source  of  all  our 
wretchedness ;  but  much,  he  believed, 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more 
prudent  mode  of  treatment.  Alas!  it 
was  a  prudence  that  she  would  gladly 
have  acquired — but  where  was  she  to 
learn  it  r  Who  could  teach  the  lesson 
that  was  to  save  the  lamb  from  the 
knife  of  the  slayer  ? 

Friendless  abroad — pursued  with 
untiring  barbarity  at  home — impaired 


and  wasted  by  bodily  suffering  and 
long  anxiety  on  my  account,  God  at 
length  had  mercy  on  his  child,  and 
took  her  to  himself.  Her  illness  was 
of  short  duration.  She  died.  Be 
satisfied  that  I  state  the  fact.  The 
horrible  scene  is  never  to  be  recorded. 
It  was  a  winter's  morning — three 
o'clock  had  Just  struck.  It  was  bitter 
cold.  I  had  excluded  my  father 
violentlv  from  the  chamber  of  death, 
in  which  the  clammy  clay-cold  mois- 
ture of  mortality  was  already  rising. 
He  struck  at  the  door,  stamped,  stormed 
— called  her  a  hundred  hideous  names — 

swore 1  cannot  proceed.    The  sa* 

orifice  was  accomplished.  The  gasp- 
ing sufferer  gave  me  her  last  look- 
fonder  and  fonder  it  grew,  as  it 
retreated  from  the  world  —  she 
pressed  my  hand,  and  whispered, 
**He  has  hilled  meV*  The  whisper 
was  drowned  in  the  ravings  of  the 
drunkard,  who  had  yet  to  be  conscious 
of  his  victory,  yes,  his  victory — for  my 
poor  mother  was  a  corpse. 

Mr  Clayton  had  reached  this  point 
in  the  melancholy  narrative,  when  a 
sharp  knocking  at  our  door  startled  us 
both.  A  man  entered  the  room  in 
haste,  and  out  of  breath,  enquiring  for 
Mr  Stukely.  He  had  been  sent  from 
the  infirmary.  A  patient,  exceedingly 
ill,  had  reoueeted  to  see  me  whilst  he 
was  still  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. The  messenger  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  individual,  nor  how 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  mj 
present  abode.  He  had  received  his 
instructions  from  the  hall  porter,  and 
he  thought  he  had  heard  that  function- 
ary say  that  the  patient  was  an  aged 
person ;  but  of  this  he  would  not  bo 
quite  sure.  Puzzled  and  wondering, 
I  turned  to  Mr  Clayton.  There  was 
no  time  for  delay,  and  he  recommend« 
ed  my  immediate  departure.  Stop- 
ping the  history  of  poor  Emma  for 
the  present,  I  accordingly  set  off — and 
the  messenger,  wiping  the  heavy  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  followed  im- 
mediately. 
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HISTORY  OF  FRANCS MICHELET. 

Part  II. 

Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne**  who>  in  the  space  own  coantrymen  an  unprofitable  boast: 

of  hU  own  lifetime*  raised  an  empire  Of  him  who  revived  the  Western  Em- 

as  vast  as  the  Romans  in  six  or  seven  pire*  shall  we  say  this  only — ^that  he 

centuries    had  conquered*  and  who  took  the  faded  purple  and  dyed  it  again 

civilized  barbarians  by  the  aid  only  of  in  blood  ?    From  all  hia   conqaestSf 

barbarians — Charlemagne*  claimed  by  all  his  great  designs*  did  nothing  f(4- 

the  Church  as  a  saint*  by  the  Germans  low  ? 

as  their  fellow-countrymen*  by  the  Hardly  so — and  yet  it  is  in  that  part 
Italians  as  their  emperor — will  be  found  of  his  history  which  pleases  the  reader 
to  stand  at  the  very  head  and  source  least*  that  we  shall  find  the  most  valn- 
of  modem  history.  Every  thing  ap-  able  results  of  his  power.  Every  one 
pears  to  date  from  him.  To  him  the  remembers  those  terrible  wars  with  the 
Church  traces  her  wealth ;  in  him  let-  Saxons-^those  burnings  and  slaogh- 
ters  find  their  earliest  patron*  and  the  ters*  followed  by  those  comprehensive 
new  order  of  society  its  first  legisla-  baptisms*  in  one  of  which  30*000  eon- 
tor,  verts  were  at  once  received  into  the 
In  some  such  strain  as  this*  Sismondi  Christian  church.  Those  wan  with 
opens  the  history  of  this  German  em-  the  Saxons — those  also  with  the  Lom- 
peror  of  the  western  world.  But  as  bards — ^those  again  with  the  Arabs— 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  historian*  those  campaigns  on  the  Elbe^  and  the 
lo !  this  vast  empire  perislies  almost  Pyrenees — they  were  called  for  by  a 
with  the  life  of  its  founder — ^its  terri-  strong  necessity  of  the  times*  and  they 
tory  is  dismembered — its  institutions  left  behind  them  a  great  and  durable 
fall — the  coming  dawn  recedes*  and  result. 

instead  of  the  light  of  civilization*  it  Charlemagne*  after  subjecting  the 
is  the  darkness  of  feudal  barbarism  still  restless  inhabitants  of  his  own  ter- 
that  thickens  upon  us.  ritory*  found  himself  pressed  by  bos- 
Many  have  been  the  lamentations  tile  nations  on  all  his  frontiers.  On 
uttered  over  the  shortlived  splendours  the  north*  east*  along  the  Rhine  and 
of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  This  the  Danube*  he  was  threatened  by 
cry  of  lamentation  has  been  one  of  the  fresh  German  tribes^Saxons*  Sdavo- 
commonplaces  of  history.  Now  there  nians*  and  others ;  on  the  south  by  the 
is  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  Arabs,  who  had  spread  themselves 
wish  to  place  the  reign  and  conquests  over  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Me- 
of  this  famous  emperor*  which  may  diterranean.  A  twofold  invasion 
somewhat  pacify  these  rhetorical  re-  hung  over  his  realms*  just  emerging 
grets — and  M.  Guizot  shall  be  here  as  they  were  from  that  barbarian  de- 
our  guide.  Is  it  true*  we  ask*  that  a  posit  which  had  been  so  amply  thrown 
reign  so  magnificent,  so  full  of  vigour  upon  them.  Charlemagne  rallied  to- 
and  of  power,  had  no  beneficial*  no  per-  gether  all  the  inhabitants  of  hia  terri- 
manent  result?  Was  Charlemagne  tory,  Roman  and  German*  Gaul  and 
one  of  those  children  of  glory  who  ap-  Frank*  against  these  new  asaailants. 
pear  but  to  astonish*  and  who,  after  all  His  wars  were  essentially  defensive, 
their  enterprizes*  are  but  a  dreadful  Nor  were  they  the  less  defensive  be- 
8courge  to  their  enemies,  and  to  their  cause  they  assumed  an  ofiensive  form. 


*  The  name  of  Charlemagno  is  not,  M.  Thierry  tells  us*  a  translation  of  Carolni 
Magnus,  Charles  the  Great*  but  a  corruption  of  the  German  name  Carlomanj  or  more 
properly  KarUmann,  which  signifiea  Strong  inan.  He  also  objects*  and  with  reaaoa, 
to  the  name  Carlovingian  given  to  the  second  dynasty  of  French  kings.  There  is  oo 
V  in  the  German  Karl,  nor  in  the  Latin  Carolns*  and  Carlomngian  has  evidently  beeo 
manufactured  merely  te  jingle  with  Merovingian.  If  Meroveas  gives  Merovingiaoj 
Carolus  ought  to  give  CaroUngian, 
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As  the  republic  of  Rome  had  no  means 
of  permanently  securing  itself  from 
invasion  on  the  side  of  Gaul  but  by 
conquering  and  civilizing  that  country, 
(the  task  which  Csesar  undertook  and 
accomplished,)  so  Charlemagne  had 
no  hope  of  establishing  peace  on  his 
own  frontier  but  by  subjecting  and 
christening  the  Saxons.  The  bishop- 
rics he  planted  amongst  them  were 
his  advanced  posts  of  civilization ; 
they  were  to  him  what  the  municipa- 
lity had  been  to  the  Romans.  He,  in 
short,  arrested — he  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  invasion  ;  in  the  north  he  repelled 
the  Pagan,  on  the  south  the  Maho- 
metan ;  France  was  not  to  be  a  high- 
Yf'Aj  for  tho  Saxon  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Arab  on  the  other. 

N'ow,  soon  after  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne, his  empire  and  bis  institu- 
tions disappear;  but,  did  he  accom- 
plish nothing?  —  did  he  found  no- 
thinor?  We  give  the  answer  in  the 
words  of  M.  Gtiizot.  **  Charlemagne, 
in  fact,  founded  all  these  states  that 
1-ose  on  the  dismemberment  of  his 
en3pL'*e.    His  conquests  entered  into 
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smaller  combinations,  but  to  him  they 
owed   the   permanence  of  the   new 
forms  they  assumed.     That  restless, 
fluctuating  population,  careless  of  all 
boundaries,  wandering,  pillaging,  con- 
quering, which  had  for  a  long  time 
overrun  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
was  made  stationary.     His  was  the 
trident  that  smote  the  moving  mass> 
and   fixed  it.       After   the   time   of 
Charlemagne,  boundaries  become  de- 
fined— frontiers  grow  visible — states 
and  politics  claim  a  distinct  and  du- 
rable place  upon  the  map  of  Europe." 
This,  then,  was  the  great  task  that 
Charlemagne  performed:  he  procu- 
red, for  the  many  nations  he  governed, 
the  Brst  requisite  of  national  existence, 
the  secure  possession  of  a  recogni&ed 
territory.      But  it  was    beyond    his 
power   to    unite    this    multitude    of 
various  races  under    one  permanent 
government ;  and  we  see  them  break- 
ing off  into  divisions,  which  were  re- 
gulated very  much  according  to  the 
several  stacks  from  which  the  people 
had  originally  sprung. 


The  Rkign  of  Feudalism. 


Amongst  the  grandsons  of  Charle- 
mag^ne  the  empire  was  formallv  di- 
vided ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  this 
division —in  the  oath  which  was  taken 
by  Louis  and  Charles  before  their  re- 
Bpective  armies — we  have  the  earliest 
specimen  of  the  new  language,  the 
French  tongue,  then  called  Romance, 
And  so  far  as  a  language  of  its  own 
distinguishes  a  people,  we  have  the 
first  historical  appearance  of  the 
French. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
did  not  stop  here;  France  not  only 
separated  from  Germany,  it  continu- 
ed to  subdivide  into  principalities  and 
dukedoms.  Feudalism  enters  fully 
on  the  scene.  And  now  Hugh  Capet 
ascends  the  throne;  a  man,  be  it 
noted,  of  the  new  race — not  a  Frank 
nor  a  German,  as  little  to  be  called  a 
Gaul — in  fact,  a  Frenchman.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  not  Hugh  Capet — it  is 
feudalism,  that'  ascends  the  throne. 
From  the  founder  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
King  of  France  •  there  is  a  title  merely, 
a  great  but  dormant  claim.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  to  be  pur- 

vot-,  Lll.  NO.  cccxxiv. 


sued  in  the  several  histories  of  the 
dukedoms  and  counties  into  which 
the  territory  is  divided. 

M.  Michelet  is  nowhere  more  at 
home  than  when  he  is  describing 
the  men,  and  manners,,  and  tone  of 
thought,  of  this  darkest  portion  of  the 
middle  ages ;  this  period  distinguish- 
ed by  its  great  feudal  chiefs,  its  chi- 
valry, its  crusades,  its  princely  bi- 
shops, its  devoted  monks ;  a  period  of 
inexhaustible  interest,  which  the  more 
we  examine  it,  presents  to  us  the 
greater  variety  of  aspects — some  most 
harsh  and  prosaic,  some  like  fable 
realized;  a  period  which  affords  so 
much  material  for  romance,  and  so 
much  of  dry  perplexity  for  the  anti- 
quarian, or  him  who  would  thoroughly 
understand  it.  No  such  ambition  is 
at  present  ours ;  we  shall  merely  sur- 
vey it  for  a  moment,  after  the  manner 
of  our  author,  who  delights  to  portray 
the  strongly-  marked  characters  of  the 
scene,  and  then  pass  on  to  some  re- 
marks (onnected  with  the  revival  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  union  or  inie^ 
gration  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  knights  we  have  fallen  amongst 
are  certainly  no  common  warriors. 
Earth  never  bore  such    weight   of 
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metal  as  these  men  press  her  with. 
They  have  encased  themselves  in 
steely  they  are  moving  fortresses,  and 
they  bear  about  tremendous  weapons 
of  assaults  such  as  would  serve  to 
smite  one  of  their  own  stone  towers^ 
could  it  walk  down  from  the  hill  on 
which  they  have  built  it  to  do  battle 
with  them.  A  spear  like  a  battering- 
ram — an  axe  would  fell  an  oak.  No 
wonder  the  romance  writers  are  deal- 
ing in  such  awful  fictions,  when  the 
reality  itself  is  so  terrific.  There  is 
a  great  breach  in  the  Pyrenees,  stand- 
ing in  which  the  traveller  may  see  Sara- 
gossa  upon  the  one  side  and  Toulouse 
upon  the  other.  You  think  some  earth- 
quake rent  the  mountain.  No  such 
thing.  The  brave  Roland  made  it  with 
one  blow  of  his  sword ;  though  some 
precise  and  timid  spirits,  with  super- 
fluous anxiety  not  to  exaggerate,  say 
that  it  took  two  blows  of  his  good  sword, 
Durandal,  to  infiict  this  gash  on  the 
Pyrenees.  To  bear  about  this  steel 
fortress,  and  wield  these  tremendous 
weapons — it  was  the  discipline  of  a 
life.  Learn  to  write,  forsooth !  How 
oould  a  man  do  that  whose  horny  hand 
was  to  be  grasping  his  battle-axel 
Pens  and  books  1  He  must  be  in  the 
tilt-yard  practising  like  a  pavier.  But 
then  when  all  is  done,  and  this  bur* 
nished  knight  is  riveted  up  and  well 
planted  on  Ids  saddle,  something  has 
indeed  been  accomplished.  This  one 
man  is  worth  a  hundred.  A  host  of 
ordinary  mortals  may  hack  and  ham- 
mer as  they  please — he  is  safe  in  his 
own  iron  shell,  and  bis  huge  arm  is 
working  like  an  engine  at  their  de- 
struction. Imagine  a  man  born  invul- 
nerable, and  conceive  the  influence 
this  would  have  upon  his  character. 
Well,  this  knight  is  all  but  invulner- 
able, and  what  an  insolent  bravery  does 
he  assume ! — what  a  contempt  does  he 
feel,  this  man  of  iron,  for  creatures  of 
mere  flesh  and  blood  1  He  has  the 
vices  of  the  strong  man  in  perfection 
—he  has  the  virtues  too.  Neverthe- 
less, if  that  steel  breast-plate  of  his  bad 
not  been  struck  through  by  the  beauty 
of  woman,  against  whom  all  the  ham- 
mering in  the  world  could  not  make  it 
proof—there  would  have  been  no  hope 
for  him.  It  was  as  much  as  she  could 
do,  with  the  Church  to  help  her,  to 
keep  him  in  any  tolerable  humour. 

From  the  heroes  of  the  sword  turn 
to  the  heroes  of  the  cowl — for  the 
monk  in  his  cell  has  oftentimes  a  most 
heroic  piety.     What  complete  self- 


sacrifice  I  What  profound  humility! 
What  unwearied  suffering  !  The 
world,  says  our  historian,  seems  a  se- 
cond  time  to  be  redeemed  by  the  pas- 
sion of  these  holy  men.  Certaiiilj 
they  conquered  it  bv  their  agony.  A 
St  Bernard  rules  kings  and  princes 
from  his  cell — yet  he  does  not  care  to 
rule  ;  he  might  be  archbishop,  he 
might  be  pope — he  pants  only  for  bis 
life  of  sorrow  and  self-denialy  solitude 
and  prayer.  From  adoring  multitudes 
whom  his  eloquence  has  made  docile 
as  a  child — from  sovereigns  who  court 
him — from  councils  of  the  Church  who 
would  honour  him — he  returns  to  liis 
barren,  narrow,  naked  cell,  as  if  it  wen; 
the  sole  abode  of  felicity. 

But  over  all  this  France  in  the  12th 
century,  with  some  few  bright  spot^  of 
exception — over  sceptre  and  crozier, 
over  crowned  head  and  beggar — what 
a  thick  night  of  ignorance  prevails! 
If  a  man  have  knowledge  more  tlian 
his  neighbours,  be  assured  it  is  sor- 
cery— so  strange  a  thing  is  knowledge  I 
Art  magic  has  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion in  these  days.  No  doubt  the  Evil 
One  walks  in  bodily  presence  upon  the 
earth.  He,  too,  can  hear  the  Atari, 
He  will  give  you  gold,  give  you  know- 
ledge, give  what  you  sigh  for,  but— 
oh  1  cruel  temptation  in  a  world  where 
we  want  so  much  and  want  so  kecnl} ! 
— he  will  take  nothing  of  you  in  ex- 
change but  your  miserable  souls.  And 
then  that  Jew!  What  means  the 
scoffing  Hebrew  stealing  about  in  u 
land  of  Christians?  The  unclean  man, 
homeless,  persecuted,  yet  ever  prD»- 
perous — he  brings  the  plague  upon  the 
people  of  Christendom !  It  is  because 
of  him  we  have  the  pestilence  and  the 
famine — he  has  poisoned  a)l  the  rivers 
of  France — he  has  murdered  our  chil- 
dren I  Stone  him ! — stone  him !  Did 
he  not  kill  our  Saviour  r — he,  that 
bearded  Jew — ^he  or  another — it  is  all 
one^stone  hi  ml — banish  them  all ! — 
pillage  at  all  events,  and  at  all  times. 

And  the  Crusades  are  going  on. 
Some  have  made  it  matter  of  marvel 
that  these  expeditions  were  uuderta- 
ken ;  we  should  wonder  if  they  had  not 
been.  '  What  I  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
lics of  any  ordinary  saint  wrooght 
miracles,  and  was  by  the  nouUitnde 
profoundly  worshipped,  was  the  chief 
of  all  relics,  the  tomb  of  Christ  itself, 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  iofidel  ? 
The  thought  was  intolerable.  France 
felt  it  to  her  very  heart.  She  sent 
forth  all  her  chivalry — her  yery  jwpa- 
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lace  are  io  a  fever.  Her  shepherds, 
her  pastoral  people^  will  have  a  cru- 
sade of  their  owa  ;  they  are  persuaded 
that  Heayen  will  grant  to  their  simpli- 
vity  what  it  has  denied  to  the  too  self- 
relying  bravery  of  the  knights  of 
France. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  scene  of 
this  description  was  a  crusade  of  c/til' 
dren — for  an  account  of  which  we  will 
turntothe  pages  of  Sismondi.  ^*  While 
the  minds  of  men/*  he  writes,  *'  were 
in  this  state  of  fermentation,  (pro« 
duced  by  the  frequent  preaching  of 
the  crusades,)  there  appeared  a  young 
lad,  surrounded  by  children  of  his  own 
age,  chanting  a  prayer  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  re- 
covery, it  was  implied,  was  reserved 
for  the  pure  hands  and  the  pure  hearts 
of  children.  In  those  days,  whatever 
was  extraordinary  was  miraculous. 
Tins  young  lad,  carried  in  a  car, 
clothed  in  a  rich  mantle,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  children  armed  with 
swords,  was  looked  on  as  a  prophet, 
as  one  inspired ;  and,  as  be  directed  his 
course  to  the  Mediterranean,  all  the 
children  of  the  provinces  through 
which  he  passed  ran  to  join  him.  No 
oDo  ventured  to  oppose  the  pious  en- 
thusiasm. Mothers  saw  their  children 
desert  them  ;  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain and  withhold  their  offspring, 
but  the  bystanders  refused  to  assist 
their  efforts^  and  the  children  broke 
from  their  arms.  Meanwhile,  the 
towns  were  not  large  enongh  to 
receive    and    lodge    this    multitude 
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of    children,    who,     conducted    by 
chance,   and  living  on   charity,  lost 
every  day  hundreds  of  their  number. 
The  loss  was  supplied  by  fresh  acces- 
sions. At  length,  arriving  at  the  coast, 
they  embarked,  all  that  could ;  and, 
trusting  for  their  navigation  entirely 
to  celestial  aid,  they  all  of  them  perish, 
ed  in  the  waves.     Some  rate  the  loss 
altogether  of  these  children- crusaders 
at  90,000.  «  It  was  then  discovered," 
adds  the  historian,  *'  that  that  lad  sit- 
ting on  a  car,  in  a  rich  mantle,  was 
not  a  prophet,  but  plainly  one  inspired 
by  the  devil." 

The  crusades  were  indeed  a  univer- 
sal passion,  and  to  set  forth  against 
the  intidel  became  an  established  mode 
of  devotion.  This  addition  to  the 
ritual  of  Christians,  whatever  other 
results  it  may  have  had,  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  allay  the  ferocity  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  age.  A  thirtst  for  Pagan 
blood  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
the  heart  of  Christendom ;  to  obtain 
Jerusalem  itself  became,  as  the  cru- 
sades proceeded,  a  secondary  object  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  infidel.  Our 
Richard  I.  might  have  obtained  pos- 
session, so  writes  M.  Michelet,  of  the 
Holy  City  and  its  Sepulchre,  could  he 
have  foregone  the  pleasure,  or  sacri- 
ficed the  duty,  of  putting  the  Saracens 
to  the  sword.  The  town  was  at  one 
time  offered  to  him,  on  condition  of 
mercy  to  its  infidel  defenders — a  con- 
dition it  was  impossible  for  so  good  a 
crusader  to  comply  with. 


Revival  of  the  Monarchy. 


When  Philip  Augustus  (who,  by  the 
way,  received'this  name  of  Augustus 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  born 
in  the  month  of  August)  came  to  the 
throne,  about  five  departments  of  mo- 
dern France,  situated  on  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  constituted  the  royal  terri- 
tory. Even  within  this  domain,  which 
measured  no  mure  than  thirty  leagues 
from  east  to  wc^t,  and  forty  from 
north  to  south,  there  were  several 
seigneurs  or  barons  who  were  with 
difficulty  constrained  to  observe  the 
least  measure  of  obedience.  Louis  le 
Gro8»  or  the  6th,  between  whom  and 
Philip  there  intervened  only  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Young,  was  perpetually 
at  war  with  these  his  refractory 
vas.eals  ;  as  then.^mea  of  Montrhery, 
De  Coucy,  and  Montmorency,  will,  to 
man/  of  oar  readers^  immediately  re- 


call to  mind.  That  king  could  not 
travel  without  an  army  from  his  good 
town  of  Paris  to  his  good  town  of 
Orleans.  Bordering  on  this  royal 
domain  were  such  neighbours  as 
Flanders,  which  equalled  it  in  extent, 
and  far  surpassed  it  in  population  and 
riches — as  Champagne,  whfch  covered 
the  space  of  six  departments — as 
Anjou,  Normandy,  Brittany,  each 
alone  capable  of  rivalling  the  royal 
territory,  and  some  of  them  held  by  a 
King  of  England.  Three  great  feudal 
principalities,  Lorraine,  Burgundy, 
and  Provence,  did  not  even  pay  the 
barren  currency  of  homage  to  the 
crown  of  France,  being  held  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  the  entire 
south,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees, 
was  in  reality  quite  independent  of  the 
sovereign  power  that  had  its  seat  at  Paris. 
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The  king,  howerer,  had  hia  great 
righl-^a,  right  traced  up  to  Charle- 
magne—which, if  it  did  not  govern, 
may  be  said  to  have  overshadowed, 
France.  At  a  time  when  the  nobles 
were  the  least  under  royal  control, 
the  proud  counts  of  Anjou,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  valour  and  am- 
bition, claimed  to  be  seneschals  of  the 
king,  and  on  days  of  high  ceremonial 
might  have  been  seen  carrying  in  the 
first  dish  to  the  royal  table— asserting, 
as  an  honour,  a  menial  service  render- 
ed to  one  whose  military  power  they 
might  have  disputed  in  the  field. 
With  such  a  right  as  this,  and  with 
such  prerogatives  as  feudalism  itself 
brought  to  the  crown,  it  was  evident 
that  an  accession  of  territory,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  vassals  whose 
services  he  could  command,  was  all 
that  the  King  of  France  needed  to 
render  him  an  absolute  monarch. 
Philip  Augustus  as  is  well  known, 
more  than  doubled  his  royal  territory, 
by  wresting  from  our  John  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Maine. 

This  passage  of  history  is  familiar 
to  every  one,  and  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  and 
certain  feudal  doctrines  involved  in  the 
transaction,  which  may  render  our  re- 
ference to  it,  as  related  in  the  pages 
of  Michelet,  not  unacceptable. 

Philip  undoubtedly  seized  upon 
these  provinces  because  he  was  in 
reality  at  that  time  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  John  was  so  little  beloved  in 
his  continental  states,  that  he  could 
only  have  maintained  them  by  the  aid 
of  mercenary  troops,  and  he  was  so 
hampered  by  debt  that  he  could  not 
stir  in  their  defence.  With  all  his 
vices — wrong-headed  as  he  was,  and 
devoted  to  pleasure — John  was  not  a 
coward ;  he  would  have  fought  for 
his  possessions  could  he  have  obtained 
troops.  But  though  Philip  made  his 
conquest  by  the  usual  right  of  the 
strongest,  yet  the  justification  or  plea 
on  which  he  proceeded  was  of  a  legal 
character,  and  strictly  feudal.  John, 
as  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  a  vassal 
of  the  crown  of  France.  Philip  sum- 
moned him  before  the  twelve  great 
peers  of  France,  to  take  his  trial  for 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of 
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Brittany,  who  also  was  a  fendatory  of 
the  same  crown.     Philip  assumed  to 
try  our  King  John  for  his  crime,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  subject  in  any 
one  kingdom  would    be  tried  for  a 
murder  he  had  committed.     Neither 
did  John  absolutely  refuse  to  appear 
before  the  court  to  take  his  trial;  but 
sent  his  ambassador,  his   herald,  to 
demand  a  safe  conduct.     **  He  may 
come  hither  in  peace  and  safety,**  £aid 
the  French  king,    «•  But  may  he  alao 
return  ?'*  asked  the  courteous  herald. 
*•  That,"  replied  Philip,  *'  wiU  depend 
on  the  sentence  of  his  peers.'*     It  was 
not    likely,  whatever   might  be  the 
strict  doctrine  of  feudalism,  that  John 
would  put  himself  completely  in  the 
power  of  his  adversary  ;  nor  would 
his  English  councillors  have  allowed 
their  king,  in  his  capacity  of  Duke 
of  Normandy,  to  be  thus  entirely  cob- 
verted  into  a  subject  of  France.     On 
his  not  appearing,  the  peers-found  him 
guilty  of  the  murder ;  his  fiefs  were  for- 
feited by  the  felony ;  they  re- invested 
in  the  lord  paramount,  and  Philip  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
court. 

These  twelve  great  peers  of  France 
are  worth  a  notice.  They  were  at 
this  time  traced  to  Charlemagne,  and 
believed  to  be  an  institution  of  that 
emperor.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  in- 
vention of  the  romance  writers — as 
pure  inventions  as  Prince  Arthurs 
knights  of  the  Round  Table — and  they 
had  been  limited  to  twelne,  to  preserve 
some  fanciful  analogy  with  the  twelve 
apostles.  But  history  and  romance  in 
those  days  were  easily  confounded; 
and  though  a  mere  fiction  in  its  origio, 
it  became  an  institution  of  the  kiog- 
dom  by  reason  of  the  belief  that  it  ha^ 
been.  It  was  thus  transplanted  from 
the  region  of  romance  to  the  sober 
territory  of  constitutional  law ;  & 
curious  instance  of  a  merely  fabuloa^ 
institution  working  out  for  itself,  ia 
process  of  time,  a  veritable  existence — 
of  that  which  began  in  romance  end- 
ing in  history. 

But  there  occurred,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip,  another  event,  which  promoted 
the  power  of  the  throne  even  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  acquisition  of  Nor- 
mandy and  other  provinces  frona  Johe. 
This  was  the 


CaOSADB  AOAINST  THE  AlBIGBNSES. 

This  event  M.  Michelet  has  put  in     able  consequence,  which  saves  us  the 
'.  now  lights  deriving  from  it  a  favour-     pain  of  seeing  nothing  but  evil  in 
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-what  certainly  is  one  of  the  blackest 
pag^sof  history.  His  narrative,  too> 
is  full  of  spirit.  We  shall  endeavour^ 
"within  a  few  paragraphs,  to  compress 
the  most  striking  points  of  it. 

The  south  of  France,  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Mediterranean,  possessed  at  this  time, 
as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  a  Ian- 
g>aage  and  a  literature  of  its  own ;  it 
was  much  in  advance  of  the  France 
of  Paris  and  the  Seine  la  civiiizdition; 
it  looked  with  contempt,  not  un- 
miogled,  however,  with  some  fear, 
upon  the  north,  which  was  braver 
and  more  warlil(e,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  it  had  less  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace.     During  the  existence  of    grown  up  religious  sects,    some  of 
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practised  in  the  courts  of  loye,  we 
pronounce  your  decisions  to  be  bad 
law.  For  that  tender  sentiment  of 
which  question  is  here  made,  involves, 
at  all  events,  the  intention  of  constan- 
cy— of,  indeed ,  an  eternal  constancy; 
so  that  the  bond  of  marriage  cannot 
be  inimical  to  it,  seeing  that  it  breathes 
nothing  but  the  desire  of  the  strictest 
possible  bondage.  Matrimony  cannot 
be  the  death  of  love,  though  love  may 
possibly  die  out  in  matrimony.  It  is 
a  case,  as  the  logicians  would  say, 
not  of  propter  hoc,  but  simply  post 
hoc.  Well,  in  this  same  south,  where 
the  courts  of  love  are  sitting  and  issu« 
ing  such  decrees  as  these,  there  have 


the  Roman  empire,  the  south  of  Gaul 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
enviable  of  its  provinces;  and  for  many 
centuries  after  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians, it  still  retained  something  of 
its  former  celebrity.  Its  fleets  still 
cruised  over  the  Mediterranean;  its 
(owns  were  still  gay  with  the  wealth 
of  commerce  and  the  intercourse  of 
the  stranger;  it  had  refined  its  lan- 
gaage  and  its  manners — the  last  of 
which  had  grown  lax  as  well  as 
polished;  it  had  not  only  cultivated 
poetry,  but  had  made  adyancement  in 
the  art  of  government,  as  the  free 
constitution  of  Toulouse  would  bear 
witness.  But  the  cold  wind  of  the 
north  was  to  sweep  over  this  fair 
reg-ion :  it  blew,  indeed,  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane— it  swept  away  its  civilization, 
its  langui^^e,  and  its  government ; 
and  the  south  of  France  was  there- 
after to  receive  a  language,  a  litera- 
ture, and  a  government,  from  the  north. 
There  was  a  strange  medley  in  this 
south  of  France,  in  this  Languedoc 
and  Provence,  which  somewhat  baflies 
the  imagination.  Here  was  the  scat 
of  the  courts  of  love — courts  where  a 
fair  countess  could  gravely  decide ' 
and  promulgate,  with  all  the  due  for- 
mality of  a  judicial  sentence,  that  be- 
tween married  people,  whatever  good 
understanding  might  exist,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  love*  The  bond 
forbade  it.  If,  indeed,  a  divorce  should 
take  place  between  the  parties,  and 
the  lady  should  marry  again,  it  was, 
after  learned  argument,  and  by  an- 
other fair  countess,  decided,  that  the 
quondam  husband  might  then  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  lover.  It  was  his  only 
chance,  after  having  once  entered  the 
pale  of  matrimony.  Bad  law,  fair 
countejsis!      Though  we  have  not 


them  of  the  wildest  mysticism,  and  all 
of  them  apparently  animated  with  that 
terrible  enthusiasm  which  courts  mar- 
tyrdom as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
They  throw  themselves  in  crowds 
upon  the  flames  which  their  persecu- 
tors have  lit  for  them,  and  burn  with 
the  same  incredible  joy  which  we  aro 
told  their  enemies  took  in  witnessing 
their  destruction. 

Heresies  of  every  shade  seem  to 
have  crept  into  this  beautiful  re- 
gion. Some  had  been  imported  from 
the  East,  some  had  grown  up  from 
native  boldness  of  enquiry.  There 
was  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  the  Ma- 
nichaean — and  there  were  the  Vau- 
dois,  who  mainly  resembled  the  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century.  Un-* 
der  the  name  of  Albigenses — a  name 
taken  merely  from  a  place,  a  village, 
or  a  town — were  confounded  together 
a  number  of  sects,  evidently  of  the 
most  opposite  character ;  some  of  the 
tenets  ascribed  to  them  reminding  us 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  others 
of  the  modern  and  harmless  Quaker. 
We  must  not  too  nearly  assimilate 
these  opponents  of  the  Romish  church 
to  those  who  seceded  from  it  at  a 
later  age.  Amongst  them  were  opi- 
nions which  all  existing  churches  con- 
template with  equal  abhorrence.  One 
very  bold  opinion  deserves  to  be  par^* 
ticularized,  because  if  it  were  as  pre- 
valent as  our  author  describes  it  to 
have  been,  (though  we  doubt  whether 
on  sufficient  foundation,)  it  would  havo 
decided  the  character  of  the  reforma- 
tion, if  a  reformation  had  at  this  time 
been  permitted.  The  Manichaeans 
believed  in  two  rival  powers,  both 
eternal,  a  Good  and  an  Evil  Spirit, 
who  divide  the  universe  between  them ; 
and  in  portioning  all  things  between 
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these  two  ri?al  spirits^  they  had  made 
a  division  even  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tares.  They  assigned  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  Evil  Power,  the  New 
to  the  Good ;  of  course  they  rejected 
the  former,  and  adopted  only  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  said  that  this  rejection  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  a  prevalent 
heresy  in  Languedoc. 

In  one  thing,  however,  all  these 
yarions  sects  concurred — in  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
hostility  had  spread  over  all  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  amongst  all  or- 
ders of  the  people.  The  religious  had 
sought  other  teachers,  and  the  irre- 
ligious had  openly  thrown  off  the  au- 
thority of  its  priests.  A  priest  was 
an  object  of  general  contempt,  or  of 
still  stronger  feelings  of  aversion ;  the 
tonsure  exposed  its  wearer  to  ridicule ; 
the  property  of  the  Church,  which 
must  ultimately  rest  for  its  security  on 
the  faith  of  the  people,  was  in  immi- 
nent danger;  a  rival  hierarchy  was 
about  to  be  instituted  ;  one  synod  of 
its  bishops  had  already  been  conven- 
ed ;  in  fine,  a  great  spiritual  rebellion 
had  broken  out. 

Now  the  knights  of  the  north  of 
France  were  in  the  full  ardour  of  the 
crusades — burning  with  fiercest  ortho- 
doxy— and  were  quite  as  willing  to 
save  their  souls  by  the  destruction  of 
the  heretic,  as  the  slaughter  of  the 
infidel.  The  battle,  too,  was  nearer 
home,  and  there  were  forfeited  lands 
and  lordships  to  be  acquired.  The 
Church  had  not  to  look  far  for  a  cham- 
pion ;  one  word  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate upon  this  devoted  Langue- 
doc all  the  crusading  spirit,  the  bigot- 
ry, the  cupidity,  the  military  passion, 
of  the  North. 

Pope  Innocent  gave  that  word. 
Innocent  had  been  bred  a  jurist.  Se- 
vere, and  of  indomitable  resolution, 
whatever  the  high  law  he  administer- 
ed pronounced — whatever  his  great 
government  required— he  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  executing.  He 
sat  on  the  papal  throne  at  a  time  when 
the  most  exorbitant  ideas  prevailed  of 
the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  that 
spiritual  monarchy  he  was  called  upon 
to  administer.  On  him  rested,  as  he 
deemed,  the  government  of  the  Chris- 
tian world;  he  was  responsible—. 
he,  that  man  I — for  the  faitn  of  Chris- 
tendom —  responsible  even  for  its 
future  course  and  character.  Woe 
to  him,  if  any  of  the  natioos  commit- 
ted to  bis  charge  should  wander  from 
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the  true  path,  whilst  he  had  the  power 
to  restrain  them !  This  great  magis- 
trate of  the  faith,  looking  from  bis 
Bopreme  elevation,  beheld  the  somh  of 
France  in  open,  undisguised,  UDcom- 
promising  rebellion.  He  issued  his 
edict  for  its  suppression.  He  found 
without  difficulty  a  Simon  de  Moos 
fort  and  a  St  Dominic  to  carry  his  de- 
cree into  execution. 

That  Dominic,  whose  name  ib  f  r 
ever  associated  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  himself  no  iiihum.iT, 
hara-hearted  monster ;  when  be  w^^ 
a  student,  and  a  famine  raged  in  the- 
town,  he  sold  every  thing:  he  hao, 
even  his  books,  to  relieve  the  distrf&$ 
of  the  poor :  he  only  killed  the  body 
to  save  the  soul.  As  to  De  Montforr, 
he  was,  according  to  our  reading  of 
his  character,  a  coarse,  brutal  fana  w 
— ^believing,  doubtless,  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  mission,  and  for  that  very 
reason  mingling  with  it  the  more  un- 
scrupulously (as  ordinary  fanatics  in- 
variably do)  his  own  projects  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  the  gratifieatioo 
of  hi9  own  sanguinary  passions. 

On  both  sides,  it  must  he  sUoKid 
that  fanaticism  raged  high ;  on  botn 
sides  martyrdom  was  given  and  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  alacrity.  In 
a  castle  near  the  town  of  Bar  bonne, 
some  Albigenses  had  taken  refuge. 
They  were  besieged ;  their  strong- 
hold was  no  longer  tenable ;  and  \hc 
legate  of  the  Pope  ofiered  life  to  sucl. 
of  them  as  would  abjure  their  errori. 
A  knight  crusader,  who  heard  tKi- 
offer  made,  was  indignant  that  hi$ 
just  and  pious  revenge  upon  the  obsti- 
nate heretics  should  be  thus  dissp 
pointed.  *•  You  need  not  fear,"  s^ii'l 
the  legate,  pacifying  the  soldier  : 
"  you  need  not  fear — very  few  (f 
them  will  be  converted."  The  whole 
of  them,  men  and  women,  to  the 
number  of  140,  ran  to  the  pile  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them,  acJ 
threw  themselves  upon  the  flames. 

In  a  cottage  by  the  road -side,  four 
Dominican  monks  were  engaged  in 
their  devotions.  A  troop  of  armed 
Albigenses  approached,  and  entered 
the  cottage.  The  kneeling  Domini- 
cans heard  their  steps — ^they  did  not 
rise — they  extended  their  necks  to 
receive  the  blow  of  death,  with  the  same 
readiness,  and  the  same  placidity,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  holy  sacrament. 
Martyrdom  was,  indeed,  a  sacrament 
— and  of  undoubted  efficacy — with  all 
parties,  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven. 
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But  wo  pass  by  the  details  of  the 
ivar^  the  sieves  of  Carcassonne  and 
Bepiers*,  and    how  20,000    in    one, 
and  10,000  in  the  other,  were  pat  to 
the  sword.    The  country,  in  fine,  was 
conquered,  and  treated  in  every  respect 
as    a  conquered  country.     Simon  de 
Montfort  took  to  himself  the  spoils  of 
the  unfortunate  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse.     He  styled  himself  Count 
of  Toulouse  and  Marquis  of  Provence. 
But  on  his  death,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  his  son  relinquished  his  rights  in 
fdvour  of  Philip  Augustus.     Several 
of  the  southern  counts,  also,  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  same 
king.     The  crown  of  France  was, 
therefore,  the  ultimate  gainer  by  the 
crusade.    When  Philip  had  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land,  there  was  not  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  receive 
him  as  a  sovereign,  or  even  as  a  friend ; 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
henceforth  bound  for  eyer  to  the  crown 
of  France.    The  precocious  literature 
and  civilization  of  the  south  were  de- 
stroyed— the  north  was  triumphant— 
France  was  to  be  one — letters,  man- 
ners, government,  were  to  find  their 
seat  and  model  at  Paris. 

And  Pope  Innocent  also  triumphed. 
The  spiritual  rebellion  was  suppressed. 
But  it  was  for  him  a  melancholy 
triumph,  and  such  he  felt  it.  So  many 
men  and  women  had  been  killed,  so 
many  towns  razed,  so  much  injustice 
had  been  done  by  the  selfish  instru- 
ments he  was  compelled  to  employ, 
that  he  felt  shaken,it  is  said — firm  man 
as  he  was — ^in  his  confidence  in  the  part 
he  had  adopted.  Doubts  are  said  to 
have  distressed  him  in  his  old  age. 
He  had  sacrificed  humanity  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  a  great  idea  of  policy ;  but 
human  feelings,  after  all,  are  more 
permanent  in  us  than  abstract  concep- 
tions ;  they  return  and  revenge  them- 
selves for  our  neglect.  More  had 
been  a^ked  of  him  than  of  any  man 
should  have  been  demanded. 


Perhaps  a  due  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  prevailing  at  his  time, 
and  by  which  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual being  must  have  been  moulded, 
may  confer  upon  the  character  of  this 
Pope  a  title  at  least  to  our  respect. 
Innocent — it  may  be  thus  represented 
— upheld  the  existing  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  administered  his  supremo 
spiritual  government,  with  the  same 
inflexible  spirit  that  we  admire  in  the 
civil  judge  who  maintains,  at  whatever 
cost,  the  integrity  of  the  law,  or  in  the 
patriot  minister  who  scruples  at  no 
measure,  however  bold,  which  the 
safety  and  honour  of  his  country  de- 
mand. If  we  object,  that  pride  and  lovo 
of  power  mingled  in  his  breast — we 
may  be  answered  that  they  mingle  in 
the  breast  of  every  man  who  has  to  play 
a  great  part  in  life.  The  nature  of 
humanity  cannot  be  altered— men  can- 
not be  other  than  men — because  the 
cause  of  religion  is  concerned.  If  we 
cannot  apprehend  how  a  man  may, 
with  all  his  native  impetuosity  of 
temper,  with  all  his  domineering  pas- 
sions thick  about  him,  pursue  some 
great  idea  as  the  guide  und  object  of 
his  life — some  purpose  far  too  large 
for  selfishness  to  grasp — we  may  close 
at  once  the  volume  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  for  we  cannot  understand  a 
page  of  it.  The  spiritual  government 
of  the  Pope,  such  as  it  was  declared 
to  be  in  the  days  of  Innocent,  was  the 
snblimest  conception  that  a  human 
polity  ever  attempted  to  realize,  and 
to  uphold  it  might  well  have  captiva- 
ted and  engrossed  the  most  exalted  of 
minds.  Surely  the  supreme  magis- 
trate of  the  faith — the  great  adminis- 
trator of  Christianity — the  visible  re- 
presentative of  Christ — should  have 
Kings  and  princes  for  the  ministers  of 
bis  decrees,  and  all  the  earth  should 
he  subject  to  him.  It  was  a  grand 
conception — it  was  only  too  grand — it 
placed  the  man  where  the  god  should 
oe* 


St  Louis. 


Thus  Philip  Augustus,  rather  by 
his  good  fortune  than  by  fiis  military 
prowess,  or  any  singular  merit  of  his 
own,  distinguished  his  reign  by  a  great 


further.  From  hi$  reign  may  fairly 
date  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

It  was  the  effect  of  the  legislation 


accession  to  the  available  territory  of    of  St  Louis  to  undermine  the  system 


the  crown,  and  by  a  signal  advance 
ment  towards  the  unity  of  the  French 
nation.  His  successor,  Louis  VIII., 
did  not  lose  ground,  and  Louis  IX., 
or  St  Louis,  carried  these  objects  still 


of  feudalism,  and  reduce  the  most 
powerful  Tassals  to  a  legal  obedience. 
Such  was  the  effect'-^ii  ought  not  to 
be  said  that  such  was  the  poliof  o\ 
his  measures.     St  Louis  had  no  po- 
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licy.  His  ruling  motive  was  a  genuine 
piety.  The  scruples  of  his  own  con- 
science were  his  counsellors  of  state ; 
his  sense  of  equity  suggested  to  him 
hts  several  reforms;  and,  it  may  be 
addedf  that  his  known  sincerity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  enabled  him  to 
effect  far  more  for  the  power  of  the 
crown>  than  crafty  ambition  could  pos- 
sibly have  accomplished.  When  he 
endeavoured  to  suppress  or  restrict 
the  custom  of  private  war — when  he 
called  to  his  own  more  equitable  courts 
of  justice  as  much  of  the  litigation  of 
the  country  as  he  could — when  he 
obtained  that  there  should  be  one  uni- 
form standard  of  money  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  that  no  coin  should 
issue  but  from  the  royal  mint — he  was 
animated  throughout  by  his  love  of 
justice  and  a  desire  for  his  people's 
welfare.  We  plainly  perceive  that  such 
measures  as  these  were  extending  and 
confirming  the  power  of  the  monarch 
over  all  France;  but  this  was  not  the 
result  aimed  at  by  the  framer  of  them. 
But  if  St  Louis  himself  acted  from 
the  dictates  only  of  a  pious  conscience, 
there  was  a  body  of  men  who  now 
came  forward  to  play  their  part  who 
have  never  been  credited  for  any  such 
simplicity  of  mind.  With  the  reign 
of  jurisprudence  came  the  jurists — 
with  law«  the  lawyers.  These  made 
alliance  with  royal  power*  and  in  this 
and  the  ensuing  reigns,  they  were 
found  so  vigorously  to  uphold  the 
throne,  and  thereby  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  that  the  robe  of  the  civilian 
came  to  be  a  match  for  the  sword  of 
the  baron.  The  code  of  Justinian 
had  just  been  discovered ;  and  although 
the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalii, 
had  not  that  effect  which  the  learned 
world,  till  lately,  were  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  to  it — namely,  that  of  reviving 
the  civil  law — because  (as  De  Savigny 
proves  in  his  admirable  work)  the 
civil  law  was  never  lost  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  was  preserved  in  the 
practice  of  the  municipalities,  and  also 
m  the  Theodosian  code ;  yet  this  dis- 
covery  of  the  Justinian  code  had  given 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence, and  the  lawyers  of  St  Louis 
readily  transplanted  into  their  own 
system  those  despotic  maxims  which 
they  found  so  boldly  stated  in  a  code 
that  had  issued  from  the  imperial  court 
of  Constantinople.  The  learning  of 
old  despotism  contributed  its  support 
to  the  young  and  rude  monarchy  of 
France. 
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As  to  St  Louis  himself,  of  all 
Christian  kings  that  ever  lived,  in- 
cluding his  own  predecessors  on  the 
throne  of  France,  many  of  whom  were 
remarkable  for  their  piety,  there  is  sot 
one  who  can  be  compared  to  him  for 
purity  of  heart,  for  love  of  justice,  for 
conscientious  devotion  to  his  royal 
duties.  Policy,  as  we  have  said,  be 
had  none.  If  his  ministers  or  even 
priests  had  allowed  him,  he  would 
have  restored  to  England  the  pro- 
vinces which  Philip  had  wrested  from 
King  John — ^his  scrupulous  justice  not 
being  altogether  satisfied  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  acquired. 
His  piety,  however,  even  for  the  tlme^ 
in  which  he  lived,  was  tinctured  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  with  super- 
stition— a  passionate  reverence  for  re- 
lics— and  a  devotion  to  the  crusades. 
These  expeditions  were  undertaken  by 
him  without  any  reference  to  the  pro- 
bability of  success,  but  from  the  sense 
only  of  an  imperative  duty.  In  vain 
did  his  counsellors  represent  the  hope- 
less nature  of  his  intended  enterprise ; 
their  arguments  moved  him  not  in  the 
least,  for  the  hope  of  success  formed 
no  part  of  his  motive;  the  crusade 
with  him  was  a  specific  and  required 
act  of  devotion,  for  the  issue  of  which 
he  was  not  responsible. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  king* 
found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Lis 
knights  to  take  the  cross.  He  was 
indefatigable,  however,  in  obtainiog 
recruits  for  his  holy  war;  and  an  anec- 
dote is  told  of  an  ingenious  device 
he  adopted  for  this  purpose,  which, 
though  it  cannot  boast  of  noveltj,  we 
will  venture  to  relate — it  being  Tery 
characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of  the^e 
times. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  king,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  greater  nobles,  to 
make  a  present,  on  the  feast  of  Easter, 
of  a  robe  to  the  knights  or  gentlemen 
in  their  service.  The  king  prepared 
a  greater  number  of  these  robes  than 
usual,  and  on  the  shoulder  of  each  he 
secretly  ordered  that  a  cross  should  be 
attached :  On  the  ensuing  Easter  mom- 
ing,  he  invited  the  gentlemen  of  his 
court  to  accompany  him  to  an  early 
mass  before  the  break  of  day.  Each  one 
as  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  re- 
ceived his  mantle,  and,  it  being  dark, 
put  it  on  without  seeing  the  symbol 
with  which  it  was  decorated.  When 
the  ray  of  the  morning  sun  shone 
through  the  windows,  tbo  courtiers 
saw,  first  on  their  neighbour's  shoulder, 
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and  then  on  their  owd»  a  crossj  which 
assnredlj  they  were  not  aware  of  ever 
baying  assumed.  They  laughed  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  king  had  thus 
piously  entrapped  them.  But  as  it 
would  have  beeu  scandalous  to  dis*^ 
place  those  sacred  symbols  after  hav- 
ing once  worn  them«  and  worn  them  too 
at  mass,  they  soon  after,  says  Matthew 
Paris,  from  whom  the  story  is  taken, 
**  mingled  many  tears  with  their 
langhter"  at  being  thus  unwittingly 
and  unwillingly  converted  into  pil- 
grims and  crusaders. 

But  on  the  character  and  reign  of 
St  Louis,  subjects  so  full  of  interest, 
we  must    not  dwell.      Enough  has 


been  said  for  our  present  purpose. 
We  see  under  him  the  French  nation 
united  in  constitutional  bonds  to  its 
king.  We  have  launched  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Before  leaving  our  readers  to  pur- 
sue their  own  course  down  the  history 
of  France,  with  M.  Michelet,  or  any 
other  historian  they  may  choose  for 
their  guide,  we  would  throw  a  glanco 
upon  the  popular  power  developed, 
in  these  early  periods,  in  the  towns 
and  amongst  the  burgesses.  We 
have  taken  some  notes  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  aristocracy — a  word 
on  the 


Communes. 


We  are  not  about  to  allude  to  the 
g'lorious  efforts  made  by  the  opulent 
towns  of  Flanders  for  their  indepen- 
dence and  municipal  government— 
though  this,  too,  belongs  to  the  history 
of  France  —  towns  which  were  able 
not  only  to  defy  their  own  Count, 
but  to  meet  the  King  of  France  with 
all  his  chivalry  in  pitched  battle. 
Our  reference  will  be  to  the  little  and 
almost  neglected  munieipalities,  or 
communeSf  of  the  north  of  France, 
such  as  they  existed  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  true  seat  of  popular  spirit  and 
popular  power  in  France,  throughout 
all  its  early  history,  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  communes.  The  States.  General, 
the  history  and  rights  of  which  were 
go  much  discussed  at  the  commcncc- 
mcnt  of  the  Revolution,  had  never 
been  the  depository  of  popular  power. 
Under  the  Frank  kings,  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  people,  however 
numerous,  were  confined  to  the  con- 
quering  race,  and  can  form  no  consti- 
tutional precedent  applicable  to  later 
times.  At  first  confined  to  the  Gor- 
man warriors,  these  assemblies  afrcr- 
wards  admitted  the  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  cbnrcb,  vho,  it  is 
said,  fairly  drove  out  the  Franks  by 
the  long  speeches  or  sermons — so  they 
were  called — which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  deliver.  Under  the  Capc- 
tiau  dynasty,  all  such  general  assem- 
blies were  for  a  long  time  lost  sight 
of;  the  country  was  too  subdivided 
to  admit  of  their  existence.  Philip 
the  Fair,  one  of  the  most  despotic 
sovereigns  that  ever  lived,  has  the 
credit  of  revising  or  instituting  the 
States- General.     Whether  this  state- 


ment be  accurate  or  not,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  under  his  reign  they 
were  viewed  as  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, not  checks  upon,  or  partici- 
pators in  it.  There  was  no  element 
here  of  popular  control.  During 
some  calamitous  periods,  (especially 
at  that  time  when  the  Ring  of  France 
was  taken  captive  by  our  Edward 
111.,)  the  States- General,  both  of  the 
north  and  the  south,  appear  to  have 
exercised  a  very  popular  species  of 
authority.  But  their  popular  bearing, 
in  fact,  emanated  from  the  great  towns 
in  which  they  assembled.  On  the 
occasion  particularly  alluded  to,  it 
was  the  municipality  of  Paris  that  in- 
fused into  the  States- General  assem- 
bled there,  all  the  political  energy 
that  it  manifested. 

But  when,  confining  ourselves  to 
the  12th  century,  we  say  that  the  ele- 
ment of  popular  power  existed  in  the 
Communes,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
these  communes  were  contending  for 
any  share  in  the  general  government. 
Nothing  like  it.  They  thought  only 
for  themselves,  and  kept  up  each  one, 
in  his  isolated  position,  some  spirit 
of  freedom.  During  the  ascendency 
of  feudalism,  no  general  government 
existed  to  take  a  share  in,  neither 
wore  they  moved  by  any  abstract  love 
for  a  republic,  or  anin)ated  by  what 
we  consider  a  political  passion.  It 
was  not  for  forms  of  government  they 
contended;  it  was  for  the  common 
ri^ts  of  justice  that  they  strove — that 
they  might  enjoy  what  was  their  own, 
and  not  be  robbed  of  it — that  they 
might  buy  and  sell  in  peace — go  out 
and  come  in  without  molestation — and 
sit  at  their  own  hearths  without  fear 
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of  intrusion.  To  secure  such  rights 
as  these,  the  citizens  took  a  commoa 
oath  to  run  together,  anns  in  hand> 
at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  generally 
the  church- bell.  Those  simple  and 
undoubted  rights  which  are  now,  by 
the  operation  of  law  and  a  police, 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
Civilized  country  of  Europe,  without 
any  effort  of  theirs,  so  that  they  hard- 
ly know  the  benefit  they  receive,  these 
hapless  citizens  had  to  contend  for  with 
all  the  energy  of  conspirators.  The 
butchers,  the  bakers,  the  brewers  of 
the  town  met  secretly  together,  and 
swore  to  one  another  on  the  gospels, 
to  defend  their  meat,  their  bread,  and 
their  beer. 

We  find  it  stated  in  very  respect- 
able histories  of  France,  that  Louis  le 
Gros,  or  the  Gth,  instituted  the  com- 
munes in  the  north  of  France  as  a 
balance  to  the  power  of  his  nobles. 
This  is  attributing  to  Louis  le  Gros 
an  idea  which,  in  no  systematic  shape, 
could  he  ever  have  entertained.  If 
at  one  time  he  protected  the  commune 
against  the  noble  or  bishop  who  go- 
verned the  town,  at  another  he  obli- 
ged the  commune  to  seek  protection 
against  himself  under  the  power  of 
one  of  his  nobility.  But  in  truth, 
neither  the  king,  nor  the  nobility,  nor 
the  church,  were  friends  to  the  com- 
mune. Whatever  it  obtained  was  the 
fruit  of  its  own  efforts — its  blood  or 
its  gold.  The  name  of  Louis  le  Gros 
is  on  several  of  the  charters,  and  this 
gave  origin  to  the  statement  we  have 
commented  on. 

Nothing  can  afford  so  clear  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  those  city  con- 
flicts as  a  narrative  of  one  of  them. 
We  will  select  an  instance  which,  as 
it  will  be  drawn  from  the  reign  of  this 
Louis  le  Gros,  may  show  how  far  he 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  patron 
of  the  communes.  M.  Thierry  is  our 
authority  for  the  following  narrative, 
which  we  abridge  from  his  pages. 

Of  the  towns  of  the  north  of  France, 
Laou  was  second  only  to   Paris  in 
wealth  and  population.     The  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop. 
It  was  one  of  those  rich  episcopal 
prizes  seized  on  by  the  aristocracy. 
The  clergy  of  the  metropolitan  church, 
and  the  noble  families  of  the  town, 
shared  also  in  the  government,  if  go- 
Temraent  it  was  to  be  caUed.     For 
the  nobles,  not  content  with  arbitrary 
taxation,  would  parade  the  streets  with 


their  armed  retinue,  and  absolutely 
stop  and  rob  the  citizen  ;  if  no  booty 
was  found  on  his  person,  they  would 
take  the  man  himself,  and  confine  him 
in  their  dungeons  till  a  ransom  was 
paid  for  his  release. 

At  the  period  of  our  narratiTe,  the 
bishop  was  one  Gaudri,  a  Norman  by 
birth,  a  companion  of  our  Henry  I., 
and  he  had  at  one  time  sought  his  for- 
tune in  this  country.  He  was  a  mere 
military  adventurer  in  manners  and 
spirit,  though  seeking  his  promotion 
in  the  Church.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  this  successor  of  the  apostles,  was 
to  put  to  death  a  citizen  who  had 
ventured  to  remonstrate  agaioist  some 
part  of  his  conduct.  He  had  in  his 
service  one  of  those  black  slaves 
whom  the  great  nobility,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  crusades,  had  brought 
into  fashion,  and  he  employed  this 
black  in  torturing  such  unfortunates 
as  had  excited  his  displeasure. 

The  oppression,  under  his  mle,  be- 
came intolerable,  and  the  town  be- 
stirred itself  to  find  some  remedy. 
They  would  have  magistrates  of  their 
own  to  keep  the  peace,  and  protect 
life  and  property,  and  they  would  psy 
a  stipulated  tax,  instead  of  arbitrary 
impositions.  And  these  things  they 
obtained,  in  the  first  instancej  in  a. 
more  peaceable  manner  than  one  U 
prepared  to  expect.  They  offered  a 
bribe,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money,  to  be  divided  between 
the  bishop  and  his  chapter,  or  c:athe- 
dral  clergy,  and  the  nobles.  The 
ready  money  was  irresistible.  They 
were  permitted  to  sue  for  a  c}iarter, 
which,  by  means  of  a  second  pret^eDC 
to  the  king,  they  preyailed  on  Louis 
le  Gros  to  grant  and  promise  to  main- 
tain. 

But  this  favourable  disposition  of 
Bishop  Gaudri  lasted  just  so  long  ds 
the  money  which  had  purchased  it. 
When  this  was  expended,  be  found 
that  be  had  made  a  bad  bargain  ;  for 
a  sura  quite  worthless,  since  it  was 
now  spent,  he  had  parted  with  his  old, 
irregular,  unlimited  sources  of  re- 
venue. The  nobles  and  hb  chaptiT 
shared  in  his  just  resentment.  It  w&s 
resolved  that  this  scandalous  charter 
should  be  annulled. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  king  to 
visit  this  town  of  Laon  on  certain  dayi 
of  festival.  When  next  he  camV, 
Gaudri,  in  a  private  interview,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  annnl 
this  charter.     He  fonnd  Louis  reluc- 
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taut.  The  fact  was,  that  the  citizens, 
suspecting  the  design  of  their  bishop, 
bad  been  beforehand  with  him,  and 
promised  yery  liberally  to  the  king  if 
be  would  keep  hb  word  with  them. 
This  Gaudri  at  length  discovered, 
and  therefore  he  promised  still  more 
liberally ;  and  then  our  royal  patron  of 
the  communes  thought  it  advisable  to 
abrogate  the  charter  he  had  so  lately 
sworn  to  maintain.  Proclamation  was 
issued  annulling  the  charter,  and  the 
king  left  the  town. 

And  now  the  bishop  sat  himself 
down  to  calculate,  first,  the  fortunes  of 
the  citizens,  and  then  the  amount  of 
tax  he  should  forthwith  levy  on  them. 
It  would  be  pleasant,  he  thought,  if 
in  the  first  instance  he  should  make 
them  pay,  on  the  destruction  of  their 
commune,  just  exactly  the  same  sum 
of  money  that  it  had  cost  them  to 
establish  it.  Our  prelate  was  engaged 
within  his  palace  in  these  agreeable 
calculations,  when  some  one  entering 
told  him  that  the  town  appeared  sin- 
gularly excited.  He  laughed,  *' Why," 
said  he,  **  if  John,  my  black,  should 
amuse  himself  by  pulling  the  bravest 
of  them  by  the  nose,  the  poor  devil 
would  not  dare  to  complain  !"     Our 
Norman  bishop  went  on  with  his  cal* 
culations ;  but  they  were  soon  after 
interrupted  by  the  cry  of  "  Commune ! 
Commune ! " — the  signal  of  insurrec- 
tion.   The  citizens  were  up.     They 
had  surrounded  his  palace — they  had 
entered  it.      Armed  with  pikes,  and 
hatchets,  and  clubs,  they  were  rushing 
forward  to  take  his  life.     He  had  just 
time  to  fly ;  he  took  refuge  in  the  cel- 
lar.    There  stood  in  one  comer  an 
empty  barrel  or  butt ;  he  got  into  it, 
and  a  servant  put  on  the  top  after  he 
had  entered.  The  faithless  servant!  He 
had  no  sooner  performed  this  office, 
than  he  betrayed  his  secret.     Down 
into  the  cellar  rushed  the  mob ;  one 
struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  butt ;  a 
lamentable  cry  was  heard  to  issue  from 
it ;    the  bishop,   amidst    taunts    and 
scoffs,  was  pulled  out  by  the  hair  of 
his  head — dragged  into  the  streets — 
dispatched  with  a  thousand  wounds. 

The  nobles  of  the  town  had  not  de- 
serted the  bishop,  but,  ignorant  of  the 


great  force  that  had  been  collected, 
and  arriving  at  the  spot  one  by  one, 
they  were  singly  attacked  and  over^ 
mastered  by  the  mob.  Thus  was  the 
commune  re-established ;  and  amidst 
such  stormy  scenes  did  these  little 
municipalities  struggle  into  existence. 

Laon  was  not  the  only  town  that 
had  to  complain  of  a  tyranny,  that  did 
not  even  bring  with  it  an  ignominious 
peace  to  such  as  were  willing  to  sub- 
tnlt  to  it.  In  the  city  of  Rheims 
there  stood  a  fortress,  in  which  the 
archbishop,  the  governor  of  the  place, 
resided.  This  fortress  had  a  deep 
moat  and  a  noble  drawbridge.  On 
which  side  of  the  casde  were  they 
placed?  They  were  placed  on  the 
side  fronting  the  town.  The  fortress 
was  not  built  to  protect  the  city  from 
invaders,  but  to  protect  the  arch- 
bishop from  the  citizens.  Did  any 
one  refuse  payment  of  a  tax,  or  in  any 
other  way  resist  authority,  the  draw-' 
bridge  was  lowered,  and  a  guard  sal- 
lied forth  to  seize  the  culprit.  If  the 
culprit  himself  could  not  be  found, 
they  took  the  first  citizen  they  met, 
and  kept  him  as  a  hostage  till  the  real 
offender  was  delivered  up,  or  a  ran- 
som was  paid  for  the  captive,  which 
generally  answered  all  the  ends  of 
justice.  Dreadful  tales  are  told  of 
those  dungeons  in  the  castle  of 
Rheims  where  such  captives  were  in- 
carcerated, and  where  cruelties  were 
inflicted  on  them,  in  order  that  their 
friends  in  the  town  might  be  induced 
to  come  forward  with  a  heavy  rau"* 
som. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  that  in  the 
contests  between  the  townsmen  and 
their  rulers,  the  townsmen  were  al- 
ways in  the  right,  or  that  they  will 
bear  to  be  represented  as  patterns  of 
orderly  behaviour  or  temperate  de- 
portment. But  in  the  main  it  was, 
every  where,  all  over  Europe,  a  quar- 
rel between  these  parties  of  right 
against  might.  In  the  success  of  the 
towns  against  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
lay  the  very  salvation  of  Europe. 
Hence  its  freedom — hence  its  indus- 
try. To  this  great  movement  is  trace- 
able the  political  superiority  of  Eu- 
KOPE  over  Asia. 
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THE  league's  revenge. 


WellI  the  League  has  doDO  its 
worsts  and  the  refractory  and  impracti- 
cable ministery  who  was  to  be  fright- 
eDed  into  a  prompt  compliance  with 
its  demands,  smiles  at  its  impotent 
furjTy  despises  its  menaces,  and  still 
hplds  the  helm  with  unimpaired  pro- 
spects  of  a  safe  and  prosperous  course. 
The  wild  vengeance  that  was  to  have 
engulfed  the  government,  has  burst 
like  the  schoolboy's  bubble,  hurting 
no  one — bespattering  no  one  but  the 
immediate  spectators,  and  those  who 
helped  to  stir  the  suds. 

At  this  time  of  day,  if  <'  peaceful 
agitation''  will  not  move  a  minister  to 
compliance,  he  stands  in  no  danger 
of  being  coerced  by  such  violence, 
4)ecause,  before  it  can  reach  him,  it 
has  been  diverted  into  a  thousand 
channels,  ils  momentum  is  lost  by  be- 
ing broken  against  the  salient  points 
of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  a  whole  ;  and 
when  it  arrives  over  the  minister's 
head,  its  power  has  been  mulcted  by  a 
multitude  of  intermediate  demands, 
and  it  falls  harmless,  like  the  drizzle  of 
a  summer  cloud.  The  utter  impos- 
sibility of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
interests  that  must  always  go  to  make 
up  a  whole  in  every  insurrectionary 
movement  that  takes  its  rise  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  at  once  the  element 
and  guarantee  of,  this  comparative 
harmlcssness.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  relations  between  master 
and  man,  they  can  never  travel  far 
upon  the  same  road  without  encoun- 
tering something  to  give  the  signal  of 
mutual  antagonism.  At  the  outset 
they  may  jog  on  quietly  and  peace- 
ably  enough,  because  in  the  general 
object  for  attainment,  the  mutual 
grievances  which  su\)sist  between  them 
are  suffered  to  lie  undisturbed  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  passed  over  by  com- 
mon assent  sub  silentio.  But  the  in- 
stant they  come  to  enquire  what  erraud 
they  are  upon,  and— the  ei  rand  accom- 
plished— who  is  to  be  beneh'ted  ?  then 
the  old  elements  of  discord  begin  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  hollow 
friendliness  and  silence  are  as  if  by 
magic  metamorphosed  into  mutual 
hostility  and  uproar,  as  intense  as  they 
are  irreconcilable.     This,  in  brief,  is 


the  epitome  of  the  League's  ousear* 
riage  with  the  urban  masses. 

Wages  !  wages  I  wages  !  lo  those 
three  words  are  comprised  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the 
question  between  the  manufactorers 
and  their  work- people.    They  are  the 
three  ingredients  which  go  to  naake  up 
the  omnipotent  talisman  for  good  or 
evil — for  peace  or  discord — for  love  or 
hate — between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.    Like  the  rod  of  AaroDs  it 
is  a  benefit  or  a  curse,  accordingly  as 
it  is  used.     Held  and  applied  with 
judgment  and    right  feeling,   bless- 
ings may  gush  out  where  all  was  bar- 
ren and  unprofitable  before;  thrown 
down  in  a  hostile  spirit,  it  becomes 
a  scourge,  spreading  consternation  and 
mischief  in  every  direction.  The  manu- 
facturers of  the    League  knew  this, 
and  shunned  the  question  of  wages 
as  one  quite  as  likely  to  jeopardize  as 
to  further  their  cause.     True,    they 
always    repudiated    the    notion    that 
wages  would  be  affected  in  a  downward 
direction  by   a   repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws;  and  when  attacked  at  that  point, 
always  rode  off  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  "  cheapness^     But  it  was  a  point 
in  the  controversy  which  they  always 
approached  with  fear  and  trembling-, 
because    it  conveyed    an    allegation 
against  which  they  could  only  plead 
the  general  issue.     They  denied  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  lower  wages 
by  procuring  a  reduction  of  the  means 
of  subsistence;  but  they   could  nut 
prove  that  a  reduction  would  not  have 
that  effect.     They  recognised  in  the 
question  of  wages  the  old  casus  beili 
between   themselves  and  the   work- 
people :  ergo,  whenever  wages  were 
brought  upon  the  tapis,  they  either 
met    their  antagonists   by  tho   m<}st 
violent  protestations,  or  silenced  them 
by  clamour.    And  yet, after  nil,  wages 
were  the  weapons  with    which  they 
fought  the  battle  out,  and  they  were 
overthrown.     When  ail  other  means 
had  failed ;  when  their  lecturers  and 
mob  orators    had  roared   themselves 
hoarse  ;  when  their  **  ministers  of  all 
denominations"  had  blasphemed  and 
turned  up  their  eyes  until  blasphemy 
grew  faint,  and  eyes  would  twist  no 
longer  j  when  their  conference  in  Loa- 
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doD  had  sat  out  a  inoon^  and  pumped 
up  its  eloquence  to  the  dregs  ;  when 
Mr  Cohden  had  '•  moved  the  House  " 
till  it  would  move  no  more :  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  the  League  attempt 
to  put  the  wages  question  in  motion. 
But  wages  at  that  moment  ceased  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  argument ;  they 
were  used  as  a  moral  lever  to  lift  the 
people  out  of  the  mills  and  manufac- 
tories. It  was  no  question  as  to 
whether  "  a  total  and  immediate  re- 
peal*' would  affect  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  "repeal"  was  determined  upon, 
and  an  attempt  to  reduce  wages  was 
the  moral  force  which  thrust  the  ope- 
ratives from  their  employment,  and 
made  them  rehellious  vagrants  in  the 
streets  of  Stalybridge,  Ashton,  and 
Manchester.  Wages  were  the  touch- 
stone of  the  operatives*  endurance. 
The  manufacturers  knew  their  men, 
and  they  knew  well  that  even  a  threat 
to  reduce  wages,  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  would  empty  the  mills,  and 
exhibit  to  the  government  a  formidable 
rebellion — in  reality sl  rebellion  against 
masters,  but  apparently,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  minister,  a  rebellion  against 
Lim  and  his  measures,  since  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  secret 
machinery  which  was  veiled  from  the 
public,  should  be  detected  by  one  so 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
so  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  a  con- 
spiracy not  known  beyond  the  few 
master-spirits  of  the  League  itself. 

Presently  we  shall  show  this  more 
in  detail.  Meanwhile  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  po- 
sition of  a  minister  who  undertook 
the  management  of  his  country's 
affairs  at  a  time  when,  to  all  human 
perception,  they  were  only  an  ace 
removed  from  hopeless  and  inextri- 
cable confusion:  a  minister,  the  re- 
cipient of  *'  legacies,**  chargeable  upon 
an  estate  so  deeply  involved,  that  to 
claim  and  contest  his  right  was  to  court 
almost  certain  ruin. 

In  whatever  degree  -the  govern- 
ment of  1770  were  entitled  to  plead 
the  justification  put  into  their  mouths 
hy  Mr  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  essay 
''On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discon- 
tents,"* the  opinions  of  all  candid 
and  clear-sighted  men  will  scarcely 
be  divided  as  to  whether  the  govern- 
ment  of  to-day  are  in  a  position  to 


declare,  ''  that  the  insolence  of  some, 
from  their  enormous  wealth,  and  the 
boldness  of  others,  from  a  guilty  po- 
verty, have  rendered  them  capable  of 
the  most  atrocious  attempts;  so  that 
they  have  trampled  upon  all  subor- 
dination, and  violently  home  down 
the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  govern- 
ment :  barriers  too  feeble  against  the 
fury  of  a  populace  so  fierce  and  licen- 
tious  as  ours:'*  whether  they  can 
justly  contend,  **that  no  adequate 
provocation  has  been  given  fur  so 
spreading  a  discontent ;  our  affairs 
having  been  conducted  throughout 
with  remarkable  temper  and  consum- 
mate wisdom:*'  and  whether  *<the 
wicked  industry  of  some  libellers, 
joined  to  the  intrigues  of  disappointed 
politicians,  have  been  able  to  produce 
this  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  a  right  to 
plead  all  this,  and  more  than  this. 
He  has  a  right  to  complain  that,  be- 
fore any  of  his  measures  had  been 
fairly  put  to  the  practical  test  of  ac- 
tual working,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  break  up  his  machinery,  and  deny 
him  elbow-room.  He  has  a  right  to 
complain  that,  having,  in  lawyer's 
phrase,  **  put  himself  upon  his  coun- 
try," the  dregs  of  the  urban  masses 
were  incited  to  deny  him  a  hearing 

by  drowning  his  voice  in  clamour 

to  oppose  him  when,  by  every  rule  of 
fairness  and  decency,  he  ought  to 
hare  been  supported.  Even  when 
his  measures  were  first  put  upon  the 
anvil,  side- blow  after  side-blow  was 
insidiously  aimed  at  them  to  distort 
them  from  their  intended  shape,  and 
reduce  their  projector  to  despair ;  and 
when  at  length  they  were  ready  for 
the  country*s  use,  the  moment  of 
their  completion  was  chosen  for  a 
general  "turn-out**  against  their 
application. 

JBut  the  movement  against  the  mear 
snres  of  the  new  minister  was  com- 
menced before  he  was  installed — even 
before  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the 
measures  themselves  were  announced. 
It  was  enough  for  the  faction  to  know 
that  the  dire  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  to  be  prescribed  for  by 
those  favourites  of  the  faction,  who, 
by  a  course  of  wicked  or  bap- hazard 
treatment,  had  brought  the  patient  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.     To  blame  the 
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mountebaDk  for  the  disastroQs  effects 
of  his  quackery,  and  deny  him  the  use 
of  the  only  nostrums  remaining  in  his 
box,  was  not  to  be  endured  by  those 
who  had  cheered  him  in  torturing  his 
victim.  To  deny  him  the  hot  water 
when  he  had  drawn  almost  the  last 
drop  of  blood  from  his  patient,  was  a 
tyranny  too  harsh  for  even  a  Sangrado» 
The  hand  that  had  inflicted  was  to  heal 
the  wound  :  or,  since  we  may  as  well 
vary  the  figure,  to  jump  with  the 
humour  of  its  jocose  and  reverend 
author,  the  same  noble  practitioner 
who  could  <*  perform  the  operation 
for  stone"  without  betraying  any  sur- 
prise afterwards  that  '^  the  patient  had 
died,"  was  to  be  still  entrusted  with 
the  health  of  a  whole  nation,  every 
member  of  which  he  had  afflicted  either 
immediately  or  remotely  by  his  hit- 
or- miss  prescription.  As  reasonably 
might  you  propose  to  Lord  John 
Russell  to  ransom  the  kingdom  from 
the  penalty  of  its  sins  by  a  grand  au- 
tO'da-fe  of  placeless  Whigs,  as  expect 
to  rescue  the  State  from  the  effects 
of  Whig  treatment  by  confiding  the 
lancets  and  gallipots  to  his  Lordship*s 
management.  Mrs  Squeers*s  cele- 
brated application  of  brimstone  and 
treacle  to  sharp  young  appetites  would 
be  a  joke  to  it.  Oh !  but  it  was  not 
so  much  Lord  John*s  ability  to  ac- 
eomplish*  as  bis  willingness  to  under- 
take the  business,  that  made  the 
Leaguers  such  fast  friends  of  his. 
And  when,  we  would  ask,  did  the 
Whigs  ever  refuse  to  undertake  any 
thing  that  promised  them  a  tolerable 
share  of  the  popular  applause  ?  What 
web  that  seemed  likely  to  catch  flies 
was  ever  too  filthy  for  them  to  weave  ? 
Why,  the  Chartist  rebellion,  that  cost 
the  Whig  government  so  much  trouble 
to  quell,  was  notoriously  tempted  to 
its  boldest  flight  by  the  unguarded 
popularity-huntiog  speech  of  Lord 
Jonn  Russell  at  the  table  of  the  Mayor 
of  Liverpool !  Let  not  that  be  for- 
gotten. Let  not  his  definition  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  toleration  of  his 
government  towards  **  torch- light 
meetings"  would  be  carried  go  un- 
heeded. For  half  a  century  contempt 
of  the  laws,  political  intimidation,  and 
the  supremacy  of  physical  force,  have 
been  the  first  lines,  the  leading  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Whig  school ; 
and  for  half  a  century  the  pupils 
have    been   punctually   flogged  for 


learning  their  lessons  too  well;— 
**  down  with  the  velveteens**  bei^g 
the  prompt  and'  awful  equivalent 
in  the  mouth  of  the  first  liclor  of  tbe 
Whig  executive  upon  the  slightest 
practical  application  of  tbe  domioact 
theory.  '^  Peterloo,**  Spafieltis, 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  all 
bear  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
Wiiig  teaching: — some  of  them  to 
the  fatal  consequences  to  the  papih 
of  what  the  players  call  ''a  quiek 
study,** — the  gallows  being  the  first 
prize,  and  transportation  a  first-claf4 
testimonial  of  proficiency !  Never- 
theless the  peculiar  democracy  of  the 
Whig  school  has  survived  all  tbes« 
oppressive  rewards  and  distinctions, 
and  we  trace  the  succession  throi^h 
the  Catholic  Associations  and  Politi- 
cal Unions  down  to  the  Chartist  and 
Anti- Corn- Law  Societiea  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  opposition,  the  Whigs 
were  always  the  obedient  bumble  ser- 
vants and  fast  friends  of  the  people: 
in  office,  they  have  always  been  equal- 
ly their  patrons  and  their  oppresson, 
proffering  friendship  with  one  hand, 
and  using  the  lash  or  the  halter  with 
the  other.  In  tbe  late  disturbances, 
tbe  people  under  the  direction  of  the 
Anti- Corn- Law  League  have  been 
merely  playing  out  the  game  whiih 
the  Whigs  commenced.  The  Acn- 
menical  council  of  dissenting  "  miDis- 
ters  of  all  denominations**  assembltd 
*at  Manchester,  was  the  mischievous 
devil  of  Whig  democracy  dressed  in 
sables.  The  same  spirit,  in  a  differ- 
ent garb,  was  present  at  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  meeting  in  Stephenson's 
Square,  Manchester,  on  the  2d  of 
June  last  year,  rendered  memorable 
by  tbe  fact,  that  some  doEen  huoest 
fellows  were  knocked  on  the  head  bj 
the  hired  Irish  ruffians  of  tlie  League, 
for  venturing  to  suspect  tbe  humbug 
that  was  going  forward  on  tbe  busi- 
logs,  behind  a  well-secured  enciexte 
continuelle,  contrived  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  tbe 
spouters  from  assault  or  battery  by 
brickbats,  and  of  enabling  the  mana- 
gers of  the  meeting  to  pick  ont,  wiib- 
out  being  observed  or  molested,  sucb 
refractory  spectators  as  did  not  choose 
to  yell  an  approval  at  the  end  of 
every  clumsy  period.  The  presiding 
geniuses  of  this  sedition  and  bloodshed 
were  Mr  Cobden  (in  the  chair),  Sir 
Thomas  Potter,   Mr  John   iBrooks, 
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Mr  Kershaw,  and  Mr  C.  J.  S.  Wal- 
ker,  all  of  tbem  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  I  No  wonder,  with  such 
an  assortment  of  borough  justices,* 
that  during^  the  late  riots  Manchester 
should  be  in  possession  of  a  mob  for 
three  days;  the  marvel  is,  that  the 
town  was  not  sacked  and  the  people 
murdered. 

And  now  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  this  revolt  of  the 
urban  masses.      We  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  attribute  it  to  the  League, 
and  those  who  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  League,  nor  are  we  at  all  deficient 
of  proof^.     We  are  not  going  to  ex- 
cuse the  people,  though  it  would  be 
unjust  to  those  who  have  been  forced 
from  ths  honest  exercise  of  industry, 
to  indentify  them  with  all  the  outrages 
that   have    been    committed    in    the 
manufacturing  districts.     There  are 
always  plenty  of  worthless  vagabonds 
in  large  communities  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  public  excitement,  and 
turn  it  to  their  own  pitrposes.     It  is 
then  that  their  predatory  propensities 
have  a  wide  field  for  exertion,  fenced 
in  with  impunity.     The  **  vmltit  utile 
beUum^*  is  not  more  applicable   to 
those  who  fatten  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  battle-field,  than  to  the  canaille 
of  large  communities,  in  periods  of 
turmoil ;  and  though  intimidation  and 
robbery  may  be  an  aggravation  of  the 
«* turn-out"  amongst  the  operatives, 
we   are  not  disposed  to  visit  upon 
them  the  burden  of  the  crimes  that 
vrere   committed   during   the  revolt. 
We  lay  the  odium  at  the  doors  of 
those  who  first  gave  the  discontent  a 
vent — upon  those  partisan  manufac- 
turers who  forced  their  dependents 
into  the  streets,  by  threatening  them 
with  starvation.   And  what  fools  these 
manufacturers    have    proved    them- 
selves 1      Why,  in  the  very  act  of 
working  hard  for  the   League,  the 
truth  has  oozed  out  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.     By  their  attempt  to  re- 
duce wages,  under  the  altered  Corn 
Lawy  they  have  shown  to  those  depen- 
dent upon  them  what  direction  their 
patriotism  and  sympathy  would  take 
if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  alto- 


gether :  they  have  proved  what  they 
have  constantly  denied-^that  if  the 
duty  were  taken  off  corn  they  would 
put  the  difference  to  the  poor  man 
into  their  own  pockets  I  For  people 
will  very  naturally  observe — *•  if  they 
attempt  to  lower  wages,  now  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  measures  are  bringing 
about  comparative  cheapness,  what 
would  they  do  if  the  demands  of  the 
Corn  Law  Repealers  were  literally 
complied  with  ?  But  this  en  parenthese 
— of  course  it  has  been  most  stoutly 
denied  by  the  friends  of  the  League 
that  conspiracy  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  late  disturbances.  In  reply, 
we  say,  look  at  the  speeches  and 
writings  not  merely  of  the  hireling 
emissaries  of  the  League,  but  of  all 
those  who  have  undertaken  any  public 
part  on  the  same  side.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  delegates  assembled  in  London 
just  before  the  rising  of  parliament? 
Let  us  take  a  sample.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  one  Finch,  a  delegate  from 
Lif erpool,  spoke  as  follows  :— 

**  The  League  and  Anti-Monopoly 
Associations,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
colliers,  (/)  have  the  power  of  com- 
pelling the  aristocracy,  in  less  than  one 
month,  to  abolish  Corn  Laws  altoge- 
ther, and  to  compel  them  also  to  grant 
the  People's  Charter.  Let  the  col- 
liers in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  cease 
working  for  one  month,  and  the  thing 
is  done! I  They  have  only  to  insist 
upon  these  measures  before  they  go 
to  work  again.  This  is  the  most 
simple  and  efficient  measure  that  could 
be  adopted  to  get  all  we  ivant  without 
spilling  a  drop  of  blood,  or  causing 
any  commotion  of  any  kind.  The  city 
of  London  would  be  without  fuel,  and 
all  other  concerns  must  come  to  a  stand 
till  it  was  settled,'* 

Well,  and  did  the  colliers  act  upon 
this  advice  ?  To  be  sure  they  did.  A 
fortnight  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
colliers  of  the  north  of  England  were 
outt  Another  gentleman,  an  aldcr^ 
man  of  the  liberad  corporation  of  Man- 
chester, in  giving  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  on  his  return  from  the 
London  conference,  said, — "  He  was 


•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Whig  magiatrates  of  Manchester  have  endeavoured 
to  visit  their  sins  of  omission  in  not  meeting  the  insurgents  upon  the  Conservative 
county  magistrates,  much  in  the  same  spirit  Ab  the  lazy  bailies  of  Edinburgh  have  tried 
to  blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  their  negligence  towards  the  Queen.  The  accused^  in 
both  casesy  may  well  exclaim  with  Horace — 


(« 


Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?  qaorsum  est  opus  ?  tmde  sagittas  ?  '' 
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of  opiuion  that  the  only  plan  which 
the  manufacturers  had  to  resort  to  at 
present,  was  to  stop  their  faciories  ;*' 
and  imaginingy  no  doubt,  that  those 
present— and  they  were  principally 
operatives — did  not  clearly  understand 
hioi,  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  ex- 
claimed, •  You  must  slop  the  vtills  / ' "  * 
—a  hint  only  a  few  days  afterwards 
taken  and  adopted  in  its  fullest  sense. 
Again,  another  delegate  to  the  Lon- 
don conference,  one    Mr  Gaskill  of 
Warrington,  said,    **  There  was  one 
view  of  the  question  which  could  not 
be  dwelt  on  too  long — that  was,  how 
could  they  effect  their  ends?     Tho 
great  engine  they  must  use  to  overturn 
this  giant  monoply  was  the  people." 
Then,  at  the  same  conference,  we  have 
a  Mr  Crossley,  delegate  from  Brig- 
house,  informing  the  meeting  that  a 
correitpondent   from   that  place,   de- 
scribing "  tho  general  feeling"  there, 
said,  "the  sooner  there  is  a  revolt  the 
sooner  will  the  hungry  be  Jed,'^     All 
these  gentle  hints,  however,  (except  Mr 
Chappei's,)  are  flogged  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  following  letter,  address- 
ed to  the  editor  of  the  Bread  Tax  Cir- 
cular : — 

«  Manchester.  July  25, 1812. 

''  My  dear  Sir, — We  must  all  agree 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  working  classes  in 
our  struggle  for  repeal ;  but  the  efforts 
hitherto  made  to  show  the  working 
man  that  his  interests  are  bound  up  in 
in  this  important  question,  have  been 
very  partially  successful.  The  notion 
is  very  prevalent,  and  is  industriously 
instilled  into  their  minds,  that  if  the 
Corn  Laws  are  repealed,  wages  must 
fall,  and  the  only  way,  therefore,  to 
counteract  this  impression,  is  to  let 
them  feel  that  they  are  to  be  directly 
benefited  by  the  change. 

"  My  cousin  made  a  hit  of  this  kind, 
which  I  think  worth  repeating,  and,  if 
followed  up,  might  do  much  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Tho  circum- 
stances were  these : — The  week  before 
last  the  hands  in  his  employ  (about 
SOO)  turned  out,  and  last  week  sent  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  him  to  endea- 
vour to  come  to  terms.  Amongst 
other  questions,  he  was  asked,  *  If 
things  take  a  turn,  will  you  advance 
our  wages?*  to  which  he  replied, 
*  Yes,  certainly,  and  I  promise,  more- 
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over,  that  the  day  tho  Corn  Laws  are 
repealed  I  will  raise  your  wages.'  This 
was  repeated  to  a  large  meeting  of 
turn-outs  and  unemployed,  (then  being 
held  in  the  fields,  and  said  to  amount 
to  2000,)  when  some  one  proposed 
three  cheers  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  which  was  given  with  great 
good  will. 

*'  If  this  org.  ad  horn,  were  used  by 
mill-owners  generally,  we  should  have 
the  masses  with  us  in  a  week. 

'<  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  veiy  truly, 

"  R.  W.,  Jun." 

People  must  be  as  "  hard  of  be- 
lief" as  the  celebrated  '^  Thomas  a 
Didimus,"  if  these  proofs  fail  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  League's  guilt. 
But  we  have  not  put  all  our  witnesses 
into  the  box  yet.  There  is  always  a 
suspicion  against  those  who  turn  ap- 
provers; but  the  evidence  of  one  Duffy, 
a  journeyman  tailor,  bears  with  pe- 
culiar force  upon  the  tricks  of  the 
League :  so  much  so,  that  if  even  the 
**  ninth  parC*  of  his  evidence  be  taken, 
there  is  still  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  parties  accosed.  This 
Duffy,  at  a  meeting  in  Carpenter*8 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  is  reported  to  have  said  :-— 

"  They  (the  people)  were  the  true 
conservators  of  the  peace ;  but  the 
magistrates,  who  had  put  forth  that 
placard,  were  those  who  had  taken 
every  possible  means  to  arouse  public 
indignation.  They  were  the  men  who, 
a  few  days  ago,  called  on  the  people 
to  send  an  address  to  our  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  calling  on  them 
to  stop  the  supplies — to  take  the  most 
revolutionary  step  that  it  was  possible 
to  tako  —  to  take  the  purse  of  the 
country  from  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutive. The  House  of  Commons  did 
not  comply  with  such  a  request.  Who 
could  have  expected  that  they  would  ? 
The  members  of  that  house  had  in- 
terests directly  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  therefore  no 
such  propo.^iiion  could  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  The  people,  however^ 
had  taken  a  hint  from  Messrs  Brooks^ 
Cobcfen,  Robert  Gardner^  and  others  : 
and  ihey  (the  people)  would  not  now  be 
diverted  from  their  purpose*  Some 
members  and  lecturers  of  f fie  Ariii-Com" 
Law  League,  who  had  advised  the  revo* 
lutionary  measure  to  which  he  had  ad'^ 
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verUdf  were  now  canying  staves  ae  We  are  forbidden  to  load  onr  pages 
special  constables:  and,  after  having  with  further  eztractay  but  we  appre- 
conjured  up  this  agitation  to  the  highest  bend  we  ha?e  printed  enough  to  show 
possible  pitch,  they  were  now  endea'  that,  to  what  extent  soever  the  League 
vouring  to  intimidate  the  working  men,  was  concerned  in  the  late  rebelliony  it 
because  they  chose  to  think  for  them-  did  enough  in  the  way  of  preparation  to 
selves.  ThoBO  whOf  as  Anti-Corn*  entitle  it  to  the  whole  credit.  And  yet 
Law  LeagnerSf  were  one  day  exciting  we  are  told  that  the  Corn-  Law  Repeal- 
the  people,  were  the  next  day*  as  ershadnothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
magistrates*  sending  the  special  con-  outbreak.  Next  to  fully,  nothing  is  so 
stables  upon  them*  because  they  did  suicidal  as  ^c^ion  ;  and  what  is  said  of 
not  do  exactly  as  they  (the  magis-  the  one  is  equally  applicable  to  the  other: 
trates)  wished.  *'  — its  greatest  curse  is,  that  it  cannot  find 

There  are  more  of  Mr  Duffy's  mind*  a  cloak  big  enough  to  hide  itself  with. 
we  take  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt.  At  the  first  outburst  of  the  insurrec- 
as  he  here  states*  and  as  he  has  since  tion,  we  were  inclined  to  think  that 
stated*  that  '*  the  members  of  the  the  Chartists  had  improved  the  oppor- 
Anti-Com-Law  League  advised  the  tunity  afforded  by  the  revolt  of  the 
revolutionary  measures.**  Take,  for  workers  to  drive  home  their  "  five 
instance*  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr  points;**  aud  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Alderman  Brooks*  at  a  meeting  of  the  that  they  were  not  slumbering  amidst 
Manchester  Anti-Com-Law  League  the  general  turmoil.  But  when  we 
on  the  15th  of  July  : —  come  to  view  the  matter  a  little  closer, 

**  That*  believing  this  country  to  be  we  find  that  the  League  was  the  mov- 
an  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  and  being  ing  power.  It  is  true  we  find  both 
utterly  without  hope  that  the  Legis-  Leaguers  and  Chartists  at  work*  but 
lature  will  accord  justice  to  the  star-  we  are  soon  convinced  that  the  former 
Ting  millions,  a  requisition  be  forthwith  were  the  chief  engineers.  We  find 
prepared*  signed*  and  forwarded  to  that  the  Leaguers  joined  the  Chartists 
the  members  of  this  borough*  calling  solely  for  the  sake  of  possessing  tbem« 
upon  them*  in  conjunction  with  other  selves  of  a  strong  force  for  purposes 
liberal  members*  to  offer  every  pos-  of  intimidation  :•— intimidation  first  of 
Bible  opposition  to  the  taxation  of  a  the  working  classes,  and  secondly, 
prostrate  people  for  the  purposes  of  through  them*  of  the  government. 
a  bread-taxing  aristocracy,  by  argn«  Chartist  principles*  possibly*  had  few 
ment  and  other  constitutional  impe-  charms  for  the  leaders  of  the  Antl* 
diments*  that  the  wheels  of  govern*  Corn- Law  Leagne;  but  there  was  a 
ment  may  be  arrested  through  the  golden  opportunity  of  raising  an  Anti- 
rcrjeetion  or  prevention  of  all  votes  of  Com- Law  frenzy  on  the  shoulders 
Bupply.'*  of  Chartut  extravagance  not  to  be 

This  is  another  of  those  delicate    neglected.      And  in  this   way    the 
hints  at  a  *^  revolution**  that  has  since    League  contrived  to  rough-ride  both 
followed*  level  to  the  understandings    the  Chartists  and  the  masses  gene- 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal  of  the    rally.     It  was  their  purpose  to  goad 
working  classes.      Then  we  have  a    the  work-people  to  madness— > to  lash 
patriotic  gentleman-^ one   Benjamin    them  to  the  point  at  which  they  would 
Welch^— exulting  over  a  ^' strike**  of    break  out  into  open  rebellion.     At 
miners*  in  a  letter  addressed  from    length  the  masses  were  excited  to  the 
Bloxwicic  on  the  27th  of  July*  to  a    exploding  point*  and  apparently  re- 
Mr  Hicken*  <' sitting  in  conference**    belled  agidnst  thf  minister*  (who  had 
in  London.     Thu  worthy  says :—         refused  the  demands  of  the  League  I) 
"  On  Monday  morning  the  Birchills    but  really  against  the  tyranny  to  which 
miners  and  iron-men  (being  under  nO"    the   League*    with  the  assistance  of 
tice  to  drop  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  dd.     those  masters  who  had  work-people 
per  day)  struck*  and  on  the  same  day    to  pinch  and  mulct  of  their  wages^ 
proceeded  to  visit  all  the  works  in  the    haci   subjected  them.     Nothing  was 
neighbourhood,  and  actually  succeed-    easier  to  the  mill-owners  of  the  League 
ed  in  stopping  them*  every  one*  with-    than  to  work  the  wages'  question  up 
out  resorting  to  any  kind  of  violence,    to  high  pressure ;  notliing  more  na- 
except  throwing  a  few  fiaXs  into  the    tural  than  that  the  operatives  should 
eanal  at  the  Birchills  at  starting*  for    explode  at  that  point*  and  become  the 
refusing  to  go  with  them."  elements  of  a  common  anarchy — an 
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anarchy  which,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, might  be  made  to  assnme  the 
attitude  of  open  and  determined  hos- 
tility to  the  gorernment.  Certain 
Staly bridge  manufacturers — devoted 
friends  of  the  League — saw  and  ap- 
plied this  potent  test.  They  threat- 
ened a  reduction  of  wages,  and  their 
hopes  were  fulfilled : — the  work-people 
turned  out  I  Once  afloat,  the  insur- 
rection speedily  spread  through  the 
manufacturing  districts ;  and  the  re- 
YCDge  of  the  League  was  only  stay- 
ed by  the  moderation,  good  sense»  and 
energy  of  the  middle  classes.  We 
have  said  that  the  leaders  of  the 
League  in  Manchester  used  the  Chart- 
ists to  further  the  agitation  against 
the  government.  The  case  is  proved 
by  the  following  circular,  issued  by 
the  Complete  Suffrage  Union,  and  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  prime  movers 
against  the  Corn  Laws  :— 


**  The  Committee  of  the  Complete 
Suffrage  Union  request  attention  to 
the  following  prospectus,  and  earnest- 
ly solicit  the  support  of  their  friends 
in  aid  of  its  funds,  as  well  as  their  in- 
terest in  furtherance  of  its  objects. 

Manchester  Complete  Suffrage 

Union. 

President^ — John  Brooks. 

Vice-Presidents, — Charles  Cobden;  T.  B, 

Potter. 

Treasurer^ — Thomas  Woolley. 
Secretary, — James  Moorhouse. 

General  Committee : 
Those  marked  *  constitute  the  Executive 

Committee. 
•Edward  AUin  •Joseph  Haycraft 

Elkanah  Armitage      John  Heywood 
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James  Thompson      James  Watts 
•Edward  Watkin       •James  Wigan 

Officfl,  No.  11,  Brown  Street.  (Open 
from  9  to  7.) 

Objects. 

1 .  Universal  Suffrage, — To  obtain 
for  each  man  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  the  right  of  voting  for  represen- 
tatives to  serve  in  the  Commona* 
House  of  Parliament. 

2.  Electoral  DistricU That    for 

the  purpose  of  securing  a  fair  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people^  it 
is  necessary  that  the  whole  coontry 
be  divided  into  districts*  each  contain- 
ing as  nearly  as  may  be  an  eqaal  nuoi- 
ber  of  electors. 

3.  Annual  Parliaments. — That  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  seenre  and 
maintain  the  responsibility  of  mem- 
bers to  their  constituentSy  and  that 
Annual  Parliaments  are  a  proper 
means  for  securing  this  object. 

4.  No  Property  Qualffieation. — 
That  every  elector  shall  be  eligible  to 

5.  I'A^'-OaZZo/.— That  the  right  of 
voting  for  a  representative  aball  be 
exercised  secretly  by  ballot. 

6.  Payment  of  Members.  —  That 
each  representative  of  the  people  shall 
be  paid  for  his  services. 

It  will  bo  the  doty  of  the  society  to 
adopt  all  legal  means  by  which  these 
objects  may  be  promoted." 


Samuel  Aahton 
George  Black 
•Edward  Bond 
David  Boyd 
Robert  Bunting 
•VVm.  Burd,  jun, 
•T.  N.  Calhrall 


•Abel  Hi'ywood 
•J.  S.  Hibbert 
James  Howie 
Joseph  Leese,  jun. 
Samuel  Lowcock 
*W.  McCartney 
James  E.  Nelson 


Frederick  Cobden     •Joseph  Peate 


•F.  W.  Cotman 
•O.  T.  Dale 
•James  Edwards 
•John  Gadaby 
Richard  Gardner 
William  Gardner 
John  Graham 
Jas.  N.  Grindrod 
C,  J.  Grundy 
Thomas  Hague 
Andrew  Hall 
•James  Hampson 


•William  Perkins 
George  Perkins 
A.  Prentice 
W.  N.  Proctor 
Henry  Rawson 
George  Richardson 
John  Rawsthorne 
Lawrence  Rostron 
•Robert  Rumney 
Chsrles  J.  Saul 
•Job  Shepherd 
A.  S.  Sichel 


•George  Hargrcave  John  Swindells 


Thus  we  add  the  last  link  to  the 
chain  of  evidence  against  the  Antt- 
Corn-  Law  agitators.  The  names  of 
Brooks,  Cobden,  Potter,  Armitage, 
Burd,  Gardner,  Hall,  Hey  wood.  Pren- 
tice, Rawson,  and  Watkin,  convict 
the  heaigne  prima  facie.  Appeal  from 
our  judgment  there  is  none;  for  not 
one  of  the  persons  named  was  even 
suspected  of  Chartist  principles,  until 
the  Repealers  discovered  that  the 
Chartists  were  "  Obstructives."  Un- 
till  the  *'  charter*' jostled  them  on  the 
hustings  whenever  they  attempted  a 
public  meeting,  Chartbm  never  en- 
tered their  minds ;  and  if  the  "  total 
and  immediate  repeal"  were  carried 
to-morrowy  ''  The  Complete  Sofirage 
Union**  might  sink  into  its  grave,  if 
Leaguers  were  required  to  **  stay  it 
up." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  antagonist 
relation  which  subsists  between  mas- 
ter and  man.  It  is  an  evil  insepara- 
ble from  the  artificial  state  of  society 
which  we  find  in  the  manufacturing 
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districts*    But  it  is,  neTertbeleis*  not 
an  evil  without  remedy.     In  our  last 
Number,  we  described  want  of  money 
as  ft  '*  firm  natural  curb-chain  upon 
the  riotous  body.**    Further  reflection 
convinces  ns,  that  curb-chains  of  any 
sort,  except  the  natural  curb.chain  of 
the  affections^  are  quite  dispensable. 
MTe  hare  recently  met  with  a  most 
admirable   pamphlet,    bearing    upon 
this  point,  which  we  must  recommend 
and  quote.*     It  teaches  us,  that  the 
poor  as  a  class  are  ignorant  of  each 
other ;  that  the  rich  are  ignorant  of 
the  poor ;  and  that  out  of  this  mutual 
ignorance  arise  the  most  formidable 
of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  peculiarly 
artificial  state  of  society,  in  districu 
where  the  march    of  manufactures 
has  congregated  large  masses.      Mr 
Parkinson  says :— "  The  tie  of  master 
and  workman,  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, of  the  payer  and  the  receiver 
of  wages,  is  getting  closer  and  more 
important  with  every  onward  move- 
ment of  society ;  and  in  large  towns 
like  these,  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  soon  be 
found  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  these  two 
classes  discharge  their  several  duties 
towards  each  other.     Let  it  become  a 
rale— not  merely  a  circumstance  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  a  point  gene* 
rally  aimed  at — as  I  am  happy  to  be- 
lieve it  is  with  many  masters— but  a 
BULS  not  to  be  deviated  from,  that 
the  master,  or  some  confidential  ser- 
vant of  equal  education  and  influence 
with  the  master  himself,  shall  become 
personally  acquainted  with  every  work- 
man in  his  employ ;  and  no  case  of 
real  distress  would,  hereafter,  go  unre- 
lieved, from  the  ignorance  of  the  giver, 
and  the  inability  of  the  receiver  to 
produce  satisfactory  testimony  to  the 
necessity  of  his  case.   No  doubt,  diffi- 
culties at  once  present  themselves,  as 
they  always  do  when  duty  calls  to 
improvement,  which  soon  vanish  be- 
fore a  serious  and  earnest  attempt  to 
reduce  what  is  reatty  a  duty  to  a  prac- 
tical application.     Two  simple  rules 
alone  seem  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
One  is,  that  every  master  keep  a  book, 
in  which  is  always  entered  the  name 
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and  residence  of  each  workman,  the 
number  of  his  children,  the  amount  of 
his  wages,  the  time  of  his  entering, 
and  the  time  of  his  quitting  snch  mas- 
ter's service,  with  the  reason  for  the 
latter.  The  other  rule  is,  that  each 
master  either  pay  his  workmen  him- 
self, or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  that 
he  be  as  frequently  as  possible  present 
at  the  time  of  payment,  by  which 
means  he  will  gradually  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  with  him.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  men  are  con- 
ciliated towards  one  another,  simply 
by  becoming  personally  acquainted. 
It  is  human  nature  (though  not  an 
amiable  part  of  it)  to  think  ill  of  those 
we  do  not  know,  especially  when  our 
interests  $eem  to  be  opposed  to  one 
another;  but  personal  acquaintance, 
when  there  is  a  disposition  to  concili- 
ate, will  of  itself  soften  asperities,  even 
if  it  do  not  generate  esteem.  If  mas- 
ters fully  understood  the  influence 
which  even  the  slightest  personal  at- 
tention produces  on  the  minds  of  their 
workmen,  they  would  be  more  lavish 
than  they  are  ofa  simple  act  of  justice 
which  can  cost  them  so  little,  and 
would  profit  them  so  much.  Treat  a 
man  like  a  friend,  and  you  soon  make 
him  one ;  treat  him  like  a  rogue,  and 
his  honesty  must  be  much  greater 
than  your  wisdom,  if  he  do  not  soon 
justify  your  suspicions!  In  no  way 
are  men  so  easily  led — often,  it  is  true, 
so  blindly  led — as  through  the  affec- 
tions." 

There  is  sound  sense,  and  no  small 
insight  into  the  human  character,  in 
all  this.  Mr  Parkinson  is  right.  To 
begin  by  appealing  to  the  reason  of 
the  work-people  would  be  fruitless. 
First  win  over  their  affections^  and 
then  you  have  a  firm  natural  basis 
whereon  to  build  a  noble  superstruc- 
ture. The  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
age  would  tell  you  to  educate  them 
first !  Do  no  such  thing.  If  you  do, 
your  first  step  is  a  false  one;  for  it 
sonnds  to  reason,  that  if  you  give  in- 
struction to  a  parcel  of  illiterate  men, 
who  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to 
look  npon  you  with  a  feeling  even 
worse  tnan  indifference,  because  they 
have  never  known  or  felt  your  sym*' 


•  "  On  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Lahoiiring  Poor  in  Manchester,  with  Hints  for 
Improving  ii ;  **  hy  the  Rev.  Richard  Parkinson,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Manchester.     Lon- 


don :   Sunpkin,  Marshall,  dc  Co.  1841. 
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he  actually  bdieTes^  bat  that  be  may 
bring  hia  mind  into  a  better  conditioii 
to  beliere  the  truth.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  effect  of  the  incli- 
nations on  the  judgment,  aa  a  rare, 
simple  fact,  has  ever  been  seriooalj 
disputed ;  it  is  its  ^ed  on  the  jiidg* 
ment  that  is  often  so  fatally  orerlook* 
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pathy — who  feel  that  you  have  looked 
upon  them  with  feelings  nearly  allied 
to  contempt,  from  the  high  station 
which  they  envy  you— you  only  weaken 
your  own  position,  and  lessen  the 
chances  of  sincere  respect  on  their 
parts,  by  bringing  their  cultivated 
reason  to  the  aid  of  their  old  preju- 
dices. If  we  closely  examine  the  ed.  The  evidence  of  the  aensea,  or 
connexion  between  the  affections  and  the  existence  of  the  outer  nmterial 
the  judgment,  we  shall  find  that  what  world,  has  been  disputed ;  the  reality 
men*s  passions  have  prompted  them  to  of  moral  distinctions,  or  the  antiiori- 
invent,  men's  passions  have  helped  ty  of  conscience,  has  been  impugned  ; 
them  to  believe :  a  position  which  the  most  intimate  and  valued  oonvie- 
seems  to  be  establishea  by  the  memo-  tions  of  the  human  mind*  have  been 
Table  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  searched  out  and  dragged  to  the  quea- 
'*  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  tion ;  but  what  inquisition  of  phlioso- 
because  their  deeds  are  evil."  In  this  phy,  what  scepticism  less  than  univer- 
view  of  the  subject  we  do  not  stand  sal,  could  refuse  to  admit  that  the  af- 
alone.  We  find  ourselves  well  sup-  fectious  and  passions,  in  the  lan^^iiage 
ported  by  a  profound  and  excellent  of  Bacon,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
work,*  wherein  we  are  told,  that  their  own  colouring  ?  Therefore,  we 
the  reality  of  the  connexion  between  say,  cultivate  the  understaodinga 
the  affections  and  the  judgment  through  the  affections  of  the  labouring 
stands  in  little  need  of  formal  proof;  poor.  Let  every  man  be  taught  to 
inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly  anticipated  rely  upon  his  employer  and  hia  anpe- 
and  accorded  in  the  general  convio-  rior  for  that  record  of  his  charaeter, 
tion  of  mankind:  a  conviction  most  which  is  at  once  his  proudest  and  most 
conspicuously  manifest  in  their  Ian-  valuable  possession ;  a  property  whieh 
guage  and  conduct ;  so  conspicuously  he  is  bound  to  hand  down  to  hia  poa- 
in  their  language,  for  example,  that  terity  unincumbered  and  unsuspected, 
we  find  the  epithets  describing  actions  But  give  the  labouring  man  "'  ~ 
and  dispositions  transferred  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  opinions ;  as  in  the 
current  phrases,  profligate  opinions, 
uncharitable  judgments,  with  others 
equally  illustrative  of  the  same  con- 
viction. We  may  add,  it  is  precisely 
this  universal  persuasion  of  the  infin- 
ence  of  the  affections  on  the  under- 
standing, which  explains  the  appeal  so 
often  made  to  the  candour  of  an  in- 
dividual in  dealing  with  a  question 
submitted  to  his  judgment.     The  pur- 

Jort  of  that  appeal  is,  that  he  will 
eep  in  abeyance  his  own  inclinations 
as  affected  by  the  (question ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  stating  his  opinion,  but  in 
forming  it.  We  demand  hb  candour, 
not  in  order  that  he  may  affirm  what 


of  his  respectability,  and  he  b  lode* 
pendent  of  the  world,  and  an  honoar 
to  the  country  in  which  he  lives :  treat 
him  with  dbtrust  and  snspieion,  and 
you  make  him  an  enemy  to  himaelf.  a 
traitor  to  the  hand  that  feeda  hina,  and 
an  outcast  to  society.  Man  cannot 
be  both  a  machine  to  minbter  to  jonr 
cupidity,  and  a  friend  to  guard  your 
interests  as  hb  own.  You  must  know 
him,  and  you  must  show  him  that 
you  have  an  interest  in  hb  welfare  be- 
yond the  mere  physical  health  which 
sustains  you  in  your  position  above 
him.  Until  then  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employ- 
ed can  never  be  obliterated. 


*  The  Rev.  Theyre  T.  Smith's  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1839. 
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BENJAMIN  OF  TUBELA.' 


''  There  are  few  authors^'-^quoth 
Pinkerton,  <*  better  known  to  the 
learned  world  than  onr  Benjamin^ 
called  from  the  place  of  his  birtfa»  Ben- 
jamin  of  Tudela — a  very  pleasant  town 
in  NaTarre*  on  the  confines  of  the  king* 
doma  of  Castile  and  Aragon."  Yet, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  learned 
world*  his  travels*  curious  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are*  never  appear  to  have 
obtained  much  currency ;  and  even 
within  that  restricted  circle*  few  au- 
thors have  had  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  their  editors* 
translators,  and  commentators.  By 
some*  his  partiality  for  his  own  people* 
and  his  apparent  faith  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Talmud*  have  been  wrested  in- 
to grounds  for  discrediting  the  other 
parts  of  his  narrative;  though,  as  Har- 
ris naively  observes*  {Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  I.)  •*•! 
must  confess  I  consider  this  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  most  of  the  critics; 
for  I  do  not  conceive  that  a  man's  lov* 
ing  his  countrymen  ought  to  prejudice 
him  in  the  opinions  of  his  readers;  and 
though  it  may  possibly  beget  some 
doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  bis  rela- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Jews*  yet  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  with  justice 
be  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  book.'* 
Others  again  have  inferred*  from  his 


silence  on  some  points  which  it  would 
have  appeared  obvious  to  notice*  and 
his  extraordinary  statements  with  re- 
ference to  others*  that  he  never  could 
have  really  visited  the  countries  which 
he  professes  to  describe ;  a  suspicion 
which  the  most  cursory  examination 
is  sufilcient  to  confute — and  Gibbon* 
even  while  availing  himself  of  his  in- 
formation* cannot  refrain  from  a  sneer 
at  the  *'  respectable  authority  of  a  Jew 
in  all  pecuniary  matters" — though  he 
candidly  admits  that  "  the  errors  and 
fictions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  are  not  a 
sufficient  ground  to  deny  the  reality 
of  bis  travels.** 

In  all  these  respects*  we  think  the 
honest  old  Rabbi  (like  Herodotus*  and 
other  early  travellers  of  greater  note 
than  himself)  has  scarce  been  fairly 
dealt  with.  After  his  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage  in  the  lands  of  the  Gentiles* 
he  was  naturally  unwilling  to  lose  all 
record  of  his  wanderings;  and  accord- 
ingly he  jotted  down*  most  probably 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber  at 
Tudela*  whatever  occurred  to  him  as 
most  memorable  among  the  many 
strange  things  he  had  seen  or  heard  f 
in  far-away  landsr- keeping  always 
most  specially  in  view  all  that  related  to 
the  welfare  or  condition  of  His  own  be- 
loved people,  the  scattered  children  of 
Israel.     After  the  lapse  of  centuries* 


•    The  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  translated  and  edited  by  A.  Aaher ; 
London  and  Berlin,  1840. 


or 


t  "  He  wrote  down"  (says  the  Hebrew  preface)  *'  whatever  he  saw  in  every  pkce, 
what  was  told  him  by  men  of  integriti/j  v}h9$Q  names  wcr^  knoim  in  Spain,'* 
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when  the  hones  of  the  pilgrim  have 
long  since  mouldered  away  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  his  fathers^  an  adventurous 
scholar  drags  the  manuscript  from  its 
quiet  nook  in  some  antique  libraxy ; 
and  finds,  on  examination,  that  its 
dusty  pages  contain  the  only  contem- 
porary account  existing  of  the  pomps 
and  splendours  of  extinct  dynasties, 
and  of  forms  and  institutions  long 
since  swept  away.  The  book  is  given 
to  the  world:  but  instead  of  receiving 
the  venerable  chronicle  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  its  age  and  long  seclu- 
sion, the  critics  summarily  condemn  it, 
for  differing  from  received  authors  on 
points  which  are  held  established,  and 
for  making  no  mention  of  others  which 
are  adhucsubjudice,  and  on  which  con- 
temporary evidence  is  a  desideratum  ; 
thus,  in  fact,  arraigning  the  author 
for  want  of  foresight,  in  not  having,  in 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  an- 
ticipated either  the  longevity  of  his 
own  unpretending  note-book,  or  the 

Saantity  and  quality  of  the  informa- 
on  which  would  be  most  in  demand 
in  tiie  eighteenth  or  nineteenth. 

Though  numerous  editions  of  the 
original  text  of  the  Itinerary,  as  well 
as  versions  In  Latin,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, have  appeared  at  diflPbrent  periods 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
Rabbi  has  been  hitherto  little  indebt- 
ed to  his  editors  for  even  putting  his 
tale  fairly  before  the  world.  None, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  transla- 
tor. Arias  Montanus,*  have  borne  in 
mind,  that  what  we  at  present  possess 
is  only  (as  In  the  case  of  Marco  Polo 
and  £bn  Batuta)  an  abridgement  of 
the  original  text-^a  point  proved  (be- 
sides other  internal  evidences)  by  the 
absence  of  corresponding  passages  to 
references  made  from  one  part  of  the 
narrative  to  another :  most  have  only 
superadded  a  liberal  quota  of  original 
errors,  which,  of  course,  were  vUited 
on  the  head  of  the  luckless  author : 
and  till  the  present  edition,  there  ap- 
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peared  little  chance  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  wish  expressed  by  the  honest 
compiler  above  quoted,  "that  acme 
time  or  other  so  judicious  a  cride  may 
arise,  as  may  be  able  to  correct  them 
all,  and  give  us  this  author  in  his  ge- 
nuine purity.**  The  task,  however, 
has  at  last  been  undertaken  by  a  com- 
patriot of  the  Rabbi,  who  has  executed 
It  with  abundance  of  zeal,  and  (as  acme 
readers  will  probably  think)  more 
than  a  tftiotfrabundancef  of  learning ; 
and  who  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
only  satbfactorily  cleared  the  literaxy 
character  of  Benjamin  from  most  of 
the  imputations  thrown  on  it,  but  (»mi- 
tributed  some  valuable  elucidationa  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  mid*> 
die  ages. 

The  capacity  in  which  the  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage  of  Rabbi  Benjamin 
was  undertaken,  though  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly stated,  appears  to  haTe  been 
that  of  a  merchant ;  his  first  eare,  in 
the  description  of  every  place  which 
he  vbits,  alter  mentioning  the  number} 
and  quality  of  the  Jews  there  resident, 
being  to  ffive  the  statistics  of  com- 
merce, and  the  opportunities  for  trade 
which  it  enjoyed.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  vocation,  he  plodded 
forth  on  his  way  '^from  the  dtj  of 
Sarkosta  (Saragossa,)  down  the  Ebro 
to  Tortosa,"  and  passing  by  Narboiine 
and  Beziers  to  Marseilles,  there  Cook 
ship  for  Genoa,  and  proceeded  tfaronsli 
Tuscany  to  Rome.  His  peregrina- 
tions through  those  parts  afford  little 
of  novelty,  excepting  the  fact,  (noticed 
in  the  case  of  a  rabbi  at  Narbonne.) 
that  the  Jews  were  at  that  time  qaab'- 
fled  to  hold  landed  property  in  Pranoeu- 
a  privilege  of  which,  in  the  subsequent 
persecutions,  they  were  deprived,  both 
in  that  and  most  other  European 
states.  But  his  information  respect- 
ing Rome,  where  his  people  were 
treated  with  high  fkvonr  bj  Pope 
Alexander  ni*>|  makes  ample  amends 
on  the  score  of  originality.     Eighty 


*  Ariai  Montaniis  states,  that  in  hit  time,  perfect  copies  were  known  to  czift  id 
Egypt  s  but  none  have  ever  been  brought  to  Europe. 

f  One  goodly  yolume  of  notes  and  disBertaiiona  haa  already  appeared,  to  be  followed 
(if  we  underatand  the  editor  correctly)  by  several  other8*->a  liberal  allowance  of  c«c 
mentary  for  a  narrative,  the  text  of  which  occupies  only  twenty-five  folio  pegea  of 
Pnrchas'a  Pilgrims  1 

t  *'  In  every  place  where  ten  Jews  are  to  he  found/*  (aay  the  RabhiB,)  **  there  oagkt 
to  be  a  synagogue." 

§  This  fixes  hia  arriyal  at  Rome  later  than  1159,  when  Alexander  assumed  the  tian, 
on  the  death  of  Kicholaa  Breakapear.  the  first  and  only  English  Pope,  who  boie  tfce 
title  of  Adrian  IV,  /  — »  r-» 
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palaces  (he  informs  xa)  were  there 
BtiU  to  be  seen^  built  by  the  eighty 
emperors,  ''from  Tarquin  to  Pepin, 
the  father  of  Charles  who  conquered 
Spun  from  the  Ishmaelites :  *'  and 
among  these,  the  palace  of  Titas» 
*'  who  was  rejected  by  three  hundred 
senators  for  having  consumed  three 
years  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
whichy  according  to  their  will,  he  should 
have  accomplished  in  two  years."  In 
the  church  of  St  John  de  porta  Latins 
were  also  two  brazen  pillars  construct- 
ed by  Solomon,  and  taken  from  the 
Temple  at  its  demolition,  which  distil- 
led sweat  every  year  on  the  9th  of  the 
month  Ab,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem!  The  vault  was  also 
shown  in  which  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  weredeposited:  and  various 
other  relics  of  the  fallen  city  of  Zion 
are  enumerated—- some  of  which,  as 
the  statues*  of  Samson  and  Absalom, 
are  probably  somewhat  apocryphal,  at 
least  in  their  nomenclature.  The 
Arch  of  Titus,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  sculptured  representations  of  the 
Jewish  trophies,  is  passed  over  un- 
noticed; "but  Rome  contains  so 
many  mighty  buildings  and  works, 
that  no  man  can  reckon  them  all.** 
Sorrento,  we  are  further  told,  was 
built  by  the  Syrian  Hadarezer, "  when 
he  fled  from  the  face  of  King  David:'* 
it  is  to  fear  of  the  valiant  son  of  Jesse, 
and  Joab  his  general,  on  the  part  of 
Romulus,  that  we  are  taught  to  as- 
cribe the  construction  of  a  passage  fif- 
teen miles  long,  said  to  exist  under 
the  mountains  in  the  same  part  of 

It^!t 

Though  the  Rabbi  mentions  with 
due  commendation  the  school  of  Sa- 
lerno, then,  and  till  long  after,  the 
chief  medical  university  of  Christen- 
dom, and  which  was  at  this  period  at 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation,  he  does 
not  specify  whether  any  of  the  600 
Jews,  who  were  resident  in  the  town 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  were  either 
students  or  professors :  though  more 
than  one  Hebrew  physician  (accord- 
ing to  the  chronicles  quoted  by  Mazza) 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  origi- 
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nai  foundation.  But  passing  through 
Apulia  ("  the  Pnl  of  Scripture")  to 
Otranto,  the  pilgrim  embarked  for 
Corfu,  '*  where  was  but  one  Jew,  a 
dyer"— a  trade,  by  the  way,  which 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  practised 
generally  throughout  the  east.  Hence 
again  crossing  the  sea,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  territories  of  the  Javani 
(lonians)  or  Greeks,  then  under  the 
sway  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus.  His  route  from  Arta,  where 
he  landed,  led  him  through  the  wild 
borders  of  Epirus,  infested  by  the  pre- 
datory Wallach  or  Slavonian  tribes, 
in  whom  (though  they  professed  no 
religious  creed  whatever)  Benjamin 
fancied  that  he  recognized  traces  of  a 
Jewish  origin,  apparently  foi*  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that "  when  they  meet 
an  Israelite,  they  rob  but  do  not  kill 

him,  as  they  do  the  Greeks !  ** a 

strange  proof  of  consanguinity,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  our  Rabbi 
could  have  detected  otherwise  than 
by  personal  experience  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  gentle  robbers  I  At 
Salonica  he  found  500  Jews,  living 
under  a  provost  of  their  own  nation, 
but  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, as  they  appear  to  have  been  at 
this  period  in  every  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian dominions;  and  travelling  thence 
along  the  coast,  he  reached  in  due  time 
the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople. 

His  account  of  this  celebrated  me- 
tropolis, which  appears  to  have  reached 
us  unmutilated,  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  valuable  parts  of  his  narra- 
tive. Its  total  circumference,  he  says, 
is  eighteen  miles ;  and  in  the  traffic  of 
which  it  is  the  centre,  and  the  con- 
course of  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  equalled  only  by  Bag- 
dad, the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  public  and  private  trea- 
sures of  Constantinople,  yet  unpro- 
faned  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Franks, 
by  whom  it  was  taken  in  the  first  years 
of  the  following  century,  are  described 
as  almost  surpassing  ^e  powers  of 
language :— the  tribute  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  paid,  not  only  in  money^ 
bat  in  silken  and  pnrple  robes,  which 


*  StataeB,  and  all  other  representatlong  of  the  human  figure,  are  held  by  the  Jews 
(and  by  the  Modems  after  them)  as  infracUouB  of  the  second  commandment. 

f  The  editor  fairly  enough  preients,  as  a  parallel  to  these  strange  tales  of  a  Jewish 
author,  (which  he  states  to  have  originated  with  Joaephus  Gorionides,)  the  extraordi- 
nary legenda  narrated  in  the  auryey  of  Rome  in  the  thhrteenth  century,  quoted  in  the 
aeventy-first  chapter  of  Gibbon. 
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had  accumulated  so  as  to  fill  many 
towers  of  the  palace ;  and  the  dot/y 
roTenue  of  the  citjr  itself*  derived  from 
the  duties  of  the  markets  and  ware- 
houses*  and  the  tolls  of  the  port  and 
gates*  is  sud  to  hare  amounted  to 
20,000  florins.*  The  profusion  of  the 
precious  metals  is  further  attested  hy 
the  golden  and  silver  lamps  and  gilded 
pillars*  which  adorned  hoth  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia  and  the  palace  of  Bla- 
chemee*  lately  huilt  hy  the  Emperor ; 
—and  over  the  throne  of  state  in  the 
latter  edifice  "a  golden  crown*  en- 
riched with  diamonds  of  such  inesti- 
mahle  lustre  as  to  illumine  the  room 
in  the  absence  of  other  light*  was  hung 
by  a  golden  chain  of  such  a  length  as 
exactly  to  admit  the  monarch  to  sit 
under  it:** — a  fashion  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  East,  as  a  crown  sus- 
J tended  from  a  canopy  was  used*  in 
ater  times*  by  several  of  the  Moslem 
dynasties  in  India.  But  the  defence 
of  all  these  riches  was  entrusted  to 
the  hireling  swords  of  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries— "  for  the  Greeks  themselves 
have  no  martial  spirit*  but  are  like 

women*  unfit  for  war  " ^a  censure 

from  which*  however  applicable  it 
might  be  to  the  nation  at  large*  Ben- 
jamin should  in  justice  have  excepted 
the  reigning  emperor  Manuel*  whose 
chivalrous  exploits*  and  reckless  cour- 
age, have  led  Gibbon  to  place  him  on 
a  par  with  Richard  of  England  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  royal  heroes. 

The  Jews*  however*  were  excluded 
from  this  scene  of  magnificence*  and 
compelled  to  live  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Golden  Horn — in  the  quarter  then, 
as  now,  called  Pera — which  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  the  retributive  intoler- 
ance of  the  Turks*  has  become  in  turn 
the  abode  of  the  Greeks.  But  even 
in  this  modified  exile*  the  religious 
feuds  of  the  Jews  themselves  were 
kept  up  with  unabated  virulence ; 
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and  the  habitations  of  the  rabbinical 
Hebrews  were  separated  by  a  Lofty 
wall  from  those  of  their  Caraite 
brethren.t  Both  sects  were  alike  the 
object  of  the  contempt  and  peraeca- 
tion  of  the  Greeks:  none*  except  the 
emperor*s  physician*  were  allowed  to 
ride  on  horseback ;  and  they  were  ex- 
posed to  be  beaten  in  the  streetSy  and 
to  all  sorts  of  ill  treatment*  without 
any  regard  to  their  good  or  bad  cha- 
racter. <«  But  these  Jews  of  Constan- 
tinople are  rich  men*  pious  and  bene- 
Tolent,  and  patiently  endore  the  evils 
of  the  captivity.'* 

On  quitting  Constantinople*  the 
Rabbi  avoided  the  rbks  to  be  appre- 
hended among  theferocious  Turkmans 
of  Asia  Minor*  by  taking  passage 
from  Gallipoli  for  the  port  of  Corycus 
in  Ciiicia*  touching  at  Rhodes  and 
several  of  the  iEgean  islands.  His 
account  of  the  Dmses  and  of  the  As- 
sassins of  Mount  Lebanon*  whoae  ter- 
ritories he  passed  in  his  jonmey 
through  Syria,  is  singularly  accurate 
for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written  ; 
and  he  takes  especial  notice  of  the 
excellent  port  and  extensive  commerce 
of  Tyra—many  of  the  Jews  resident 
in  which,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom  of  their  nation*  were  seamen 
and  ship-owners.  From  Tyre  he 
passed  by  Acre*  "  where  most  of  the 
pilgrims  dbembark  who  visit  Jenisa- 
tem  b^sea  :*'  and  he  visited*  apparently 
with  implicit  faith*  the  site  of  the  allar 
raised  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Csirme!* 
(Kings*  I.  xviii.  30,)  and  the  raios  of 
the  palace  of  Ahab  at  Sebaste  or  Sa^ 
maria.  The  heresies  of  the  Samari- 
tans* about  a  hundred^  of  whom  were 
still  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
ancient  seats,  are  detailed  with  ortho- 
dox abhorrence — and  the  Rabbi*  shak- 
ing off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against 
them*  hastened  on  his  way  to  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  was 
little  in  the  existing  condition  of  Pa- 


*  This  is  the  traoBlation  of  the  present  editor;  the  word  in  the  original  implies 
simply  "  pieces  of  gold  " — an  indefinite  phrase,  which  Gibbon  has  apt>arently  conatder- 
ed  as  equivalent  to  pounds  sterling — aa  he  expresses  his  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  an 
income  of  more  than  L.7,000,000  a>year  from  this  source  alone. 
.  t  The  Carailes  (or  readers)  are  a  sort  of  Hebrew  Protestants,  who  differ  from  the 
rabbinistt,  or  ordinary  Jews,  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  and  the  trtditioos 
of  the  elders^  and  profess  to  regulate  their  faith  by  the  word  of  Scripture  only.  The 
two  sects  hate  and  anathematize  each  other  with  a  full  proportion  of  the  odium  theoh- 
fficum  : — but  the  Caraites  are  found  only  in  a  few  scattered  congregations,  and  are 
outnumbered  at  least  a  hundred-fold  by  their  antagonists. 

i  hiT  Wolff  found  fifty  families  of  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerixim. 
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lestine  to  gladden  the  heart  of  an  Is- 
raelite. The  schools  of  Sepphoris  and 
TiboriaSy*  formerly  the  seats  of  the 
Jewish  patriarchy  were  long  since 
mined  and  desolate^-the  sepulchres  of 
the  wise  men  who  had  once  tanght 
there*  alone  remaming  as  monuments 
of  their  former  renown  ;  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
were  disputed  in  unceasing  warfare 
by  the  Franks  and  Moslems,  alike  re- 
Tilers  and  persecutors  of  the  race  of 
Judah.  Among  the  population  of  Je- 
msalem»  which  consisted  of  ^^  Jaco- 
bites, Armenians^  Greeks,  Georgians^ 
Pranksy  and  all  the  tongues  of  the 
Gentiles"  only  200 f  Jews  were  to  be 
found,  who  **  dwelt  in  a  comer,  under 
the  Tower  of  David "  and  paid  a 
yearly  sum  to  the  king  for  the  mono- 
poly of  the  dyeing  trade.  But  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Temple  still  ex- 
isted, in  a  wall  to  the  west  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  **  which  was  one 
of  the  walls  forming  the  Holy  of 
Holies — ^itis  called  the  Gate  of  Mercy, 
and  all  Jews  resort  thither  to  say  their 
prayers.**  This  custom  of  approach- 
ing to  wail  over  the  ruins  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Constantine, 
by  whom  the  Jews  were  first  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  city,  from  which  they 
had  been,  since  its  capture  by  Adrian 
in  thewarof  Bar.Cochab,(A.D.134,) 
so  rigidly  exclnded,  that  they  were 
not  even  allowed  to  ascend  any  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  which  commanded 
a  view  of  its  walls.  The  latest  and 
most  diligent  of  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine  was  himself  an  eye-witness  to  the 
scene.  **  The  spot  is  on  the  western 
exterior  of  the  area  of  the  great 
-  mosque,  considerably  south  of  the 
middle ;  and  is  approached  only  by  a 
narrow  crooked  lane,  which  there  ter- 
minates at  the  wall  in  a  very  small 
open  space.  •  •  .  Two  old  men,  Jews, 
sat  there  on  the  ground,  reading  to- 
gether in  a  hook  of  Hebrew  prayers. 
It  is  the  nearest  point  in  which  they 
can  venture  to  approach  their  ancient 
Temple ;  and,  fortunately  for  them^  it 
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b  sheltered  from  observation  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  lane  and  the  dead 
walls  around.  Here,  bowed  in  the 
dust,  they  may  at  least  weep  undis- 
turbed over  the  fallen  glory  of  their 
race ;  and  bedew  with  their  tears  the 
soil  which  so  many  thousands  of  their 
forefathers  once  moistened  with  their 
blood." — (Robinson's  Researches  in 
Palestine,  i.  S50.) 

The  researches  and  veneration  of 
Benjamin  were,  of  course,  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  tombs  and  memorials 
of  the  fathers  of  his  own  race— the 
great  resort  of  Christian  pilgrimage 
being  only  incidentally  alluded  to  as 
**  the  burial-place  of  that  man  of 
Nazareth'* — ^and  his  notices  on  these 
points  are  valuable,  as  showing  that 
at  this  period  the  tombs  of  David  and 
bis  successors,  which  later  tradition 
has  erroneously  placed  on  the  north 
of  Jerusalem,}  were  assigned  to  their 
correct  scriptural  locality  on  Mount 
Zion.  The  entrance  to  these  sepul- 
chres, however,  he  states  to  have 
been  so  effectually  walled  up,  about 
fifteen  years  previously,  by  order  of 
the  Latin  patriareh,  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable,  in  consequence  of  a 
marvellous  adventure  which  befell  two 
workmen,  who,  when  employed  in 
breaking  away  the  large  stones  from 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  discovered  the 
entrance  of  a  vast  vault,  *'  supported 
by  pillars  of  marble  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  in  which  stood  a 
table  with  a  golden  sceptre  and  crown. 
This  was  the  sepulchre  of  David  ;  on 
the  left  of  which  were  those  of  Solo- 
mon, and  of  the  other  kings  of  Judah. 
There  were  also  numerous  locked 
coffers,  the  contents  of  which  they 
were  desirous  to  ascertain  ;  but  when 
they  would  have  entered,  a  blast  of 
wind,  like  a  mighty  hurricane,  issued 
forth  and  threw  them  to  the  ground 
almost  lifeless ;  and  there  they  lay  till 
the  evening,  when  a  voice  was  heard 
crying  aloud,  '  Arise,  and  get  you 
hence.'  Then  the  men  went,  fuU  of 
fear,  and  reported  to  the  patriarch 


*  According  to  Dr  Clarko,  Tiberias  has  become  in  latter  days  the  residence  of  a 
tiogular  potentate^"  The  King  of  the  Fleas  hat  certainly  established  hit  court  there." 
The  town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1637. 

f  The  Jews  In  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day,  are  estimated  by  Dr  Robinson  at  about 
3000. 

\  Dr  Robinson  has,  we  think,  aatlsfactorily  demonstrated,  that  the  so-called  Tombs  of 
the  Kings  are  in  fact  the  mauaoletmi  of  Helena,  a  queen  of  Adiabene,  who  became  a 
convert  to  Jndaism. 
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what  had  befallen  thenij de- 
claring that  they  would  not  attempt 
to  go  again  to  the  caye,  as  it  was  not 
God's  will  to  disooYer  it  to  any  one. 
The  patriarch  accordingly  consulted 
Rabbi  Abraham,  a  learned  Jew*  who 
was  one  of  the  mourners  of  Jerusa-' 
lem^*  who«  having  heard  the  tale  of 
the  two  labourers,  pronounced  that 
the  place  thus    discovered  was  the 
sepulchre  of  David  and  his  successors ; 
and  by  order  of  the  patriarch,  it  was 
forthwith  built  up,  so  as  to  hide  it 
firom  all  men,  even  unto  this  day. 
And  it  was  from   Rabbi   Abraham 
above-mentioned^    that   I  heard  all 
this.*'    The  vast  extent  of  the  ancient 
crypts  under  the  Temple  and  Mount 
Zion,  i"  CQvati  sub  terra  monies"  as 
they  are  called  by  Tacitus, — HisL  lib. 
T.  ch.  12,)  is  noticed  by  all  early  de- 
scrtbers;   but  the  principal   part  of 
these  subterranean  edifices,  called  by 
the  Jews  the  Treasury  of  Solomon,  is 
generally  said  to  have  fallen  in  and 
been  utterly  overwhelmed,  A.D.  133, 
during  the  revolt  of  the  famous  im- 
postor Bar-Cochab,  *'  the  Son  of  the 
Star/'  A  casual  excavation,  however, 
may  again  have  partially  uncovered 
them,  and  thus  furnished  the  worthy 
Rabbi  Abraham  with  the  groundwork 
of  the  wondrous  legend  with  which 
he  amused  the  credulity  of  his  Euro- 
pean friend;  as  it  has,  in  our  own 
times,  supplied  the  locality  to  which 
Mr  D*  Israeli  has  dispatched  the  hero 
of  his  no  less  wondrous  Taie  ofAlroy, 
(the  origin  of  which  we  shsdl  here- 
after allude  to,)  in  search  of  the  sceptre 
of  Solomon. 

Though  Rabbi  Benjamin  visited, 
with  due  reverence,  the  sepulohrea  of 
the  great  patriarchs  of  his  race,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their 
wives,  at  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  his 
account  of  those  venerable  shrines 
differs  in  no  essential  particulars  from 


those  of  later  travellers.  Bat  when 
he  reaches  Damascus,  **  the  frontier 
town  of  the  empire  of  Noureddin,  the 
king  of  the  Togarmini,  who  are  call- 
ed Turks,"  his  inveterate  propensity 
once  more  developes  itself,  for  reduc- 
ing every  thing  which  he  saw  to  tho 
Hebrew  standard.  Thus  the  famous 
mosque  of  the  Ommiyan  caliphs,  u 
we  are  gravely  informed,  **  was  in 
ancient  times  the  palace  of  Benhadad; 
one  wall  of  it  was  built  of  glass  by  ait^ 
magic,  with  as  many  openings  si 
there  are  days  in  the  solar  year — so 
that  the  sun  throws  his  light  into  each 
in  succession  during  his  annual  revo- 
lution." It  also  contained,  among 
other  relics,  the  rib  of  a  giant  king 
named  Abkhamas,  **  whieb  measured 
nine  spans  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth  t  •  •  •  The  name  of  this  king 
was  found  engraved  on  a  atone  of  bis 
tomb,  which  also  contained  the  infor- 
mation that  he  reigned  over  the  wbde 
world."  In  addition  to  these  pieces 
of  exdusioe  informoHanf  some  details 
are  given  on  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
University  at  Damascus,  which,  since 
the  extinction  of  the  ancient  semi- 
naries of  Tiberias  and  Sepphoris,  hid 
been  the  principal  seat  of  Hebrev 
learning  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
though  the  presidents  now  derived 
their  authority  from  the  commlssioa 
of  the  Prince  of  the  CapUvity  at  Bag- 
dad. Many  rich  and  learned  men 
were  found  among  the  3000  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  the  Ga- 
raites,  Samaritans,  and  Rabbiniats,  all 
lived  together  in  harmony,  thongfa 
no  intermarriage  took  place  between 
them. 

The  ronte  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
dad, though  each  town  is  nsinntely 
specified,  presents  nothing  worthy  oif 
notice,  except  the  hjrpothesia  of  the 
foundation  of  Balbec,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  city  built  by  Solomoo 


*  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey,  the  Jews  were  encloaed  In  tbeir  fys*- 
gogue  and  bomt  alWe ;  and  their  condition  in  Palestine,  throughout  the  duration  of  Ibe 
Latin  kingdom,  was  one  of  great  hardship  and  suffering.  A  fresh  persecution  sppetrt 
to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  visit  of  Benjamin,  as  Rabbi  Petakiah,  twenty  yean 
later,  found  only  one  Jew  there ;  but  they  speedily  reassembled  on  the  recapture  of 
the  city  by  SaUdin.  Those  who  constantly  lamented  over  these  fresh  misfortune^ 
were  called  "  mourners  of  Jerusalem ; "  they  wore  only  black  garments,  and  were  con- 
tinually occupied  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

•f  These  dimensions  are,  however,  triflbg  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  thigh-bost 
of  Elijah,  (or  Isaiah — our  memory  will  not  serve  us  at  this  moment  which  of  the  two,) 
the  sepulchre  of  which^  on  the  hill  called  the  Giant's  Grave,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  measures  full  sixty  yards  in  length. 
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for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  "  by  the 
help  (as  men  pretend)  of  Asbmedai/' 
( Asmodens.)     But  Bagdad,  the  time* 
honoured  residence  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs,  and  the  metropolis,  both  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world,  requires  a  more 
extended  notice.   When  it  was  visited 
by  Rabbi  Benjamip,  the  caliphs  had 
recovered  some  share  of  the  political 
power,  from  which  they  had  so  long 
been  debarred  by  their  nominal  minis- 
ters,  the    Bouiyan    and    Seljookian 
sultans  of  Persia,  and  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Irak  once  more  paid  tribute 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Fjuthful. 
But  the  gleam  of  splendour  which 
gilded  the  last  days  of  the  caliphate, 
before  its  final  extinction  in  the  tor- 
rent of  Mogul  conquest,  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  our  traveller,  (the 
onij/  contemporary  authorityi)  to  have 
been  rather  of  an  ecclesiastical  than 
a  warlike  character.    The  charitable 
foundations  and  hospitals  of  the  city 
are  commemorated,  rather  than  its 
arsenals  or  military  strength ;  and  it 
was  only  on  a  particular  day  of  the 
year,  at  the  end  of  the  Ramadhan, 
that  the  caliph  left  the  precincts  of  his 
palace,  (the  circuit  of  which  was  three 
miles,  comprising  within  its  enclo- 
sures, parl^,  pleasure-grounds,  and 
reservoirs,)  and  repaired  to  the  great 
mosque,  to  appear  before  the  assem- 
bled Moslems,  as  the  visible  head  of 
their  religion.*  But  the  walls  of  Bag- 
dad contained  yet  another  sovereign, 
far  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin,  than  the  descendant  of  the 
Prophet's  uncle ;  this  was  the  titular 
successor  and  representative  of  David, 
the  Prince  of  the  Jewish  Captivity, 

These  "  Princes  of  the  Captivity" 
{Roth  Uchgold)  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Jewish  history,  for  many 
centuries  afier  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  restricted  authority  which 
they  were  permitted  to  exercise,  is 
often  fondly  referred  to  by  contempo* 
rary  Hebnew  controversialists,  as  a 
proof  that  the  §ceptre  had  not  vet 
wholly  departedfrom  Judah^  and  that 
the  appointed  time,  therefore,  was  not 
yet  come  for  the  advent  of  the  Shilob 


or  Messiah.     Within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury from  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
series  of  these  peculiar  rulers  can  be 
asccrtuned,  holding  sway  respectively 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates  f 
and  the  succession  of  the  former  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  for  full  a  thou- 
sand years.     The  patriarch  of  the 
west,  or  (as  he  is  sometimes  called) 
the  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  whose  office 
was  generally  elective,  dwelt  at  Ti- 
berias, (where  the  Sanhedrim  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  found  timely 
refuee  before  the  last  siege  of  the  city,) 
andlield  spiritual  supremacy  over  bis 
dispersed    brethren    throughout    the 
Roman  Empire — while  the  Jews  to 
the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  paid  obedi* 
ence  to  a  real  or  reputedf  descendant 
of  David,  who  resided  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  and  bore,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Parthian  kings,  the  here* 
ditary  title  of  Prince  of  the  Captivity 
of  Babylon.     The  latter  ruler  ap- 
pears to  have  combined,  with  the  rank 
of  chief  of  the  rabbis,  some  consider- 
able share  of  political  power,  and  to 
have  affected,  on  public  occasions,  the 
state  of  a  temporjd  sovereign ;  yet  one 
of  their  number  was  worsted  by  his 
ecclesiastical  competitor  the  pontiff  of 
Tiberias,  in  a  controversy  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  as  to  the  time 
of  Keeping  the  Passover — a  singular 
parallel  to  the  disputes  on  the  period 
of  Easter,  >rhich  caused  the  schism  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  1 
The  Jews,  however,  never  became  in 
Persia,  the  object  of  that  jealous  sus- 
picion which  their  fierce  and  frequent  ■ 
revolts  had  kindled  against  them  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  which  led  to 
the  extinction  of  the  ethnarcbate  at 
Tiberias,  by  an  edict  of  Theodosius. 
The  Princes  of  the  Captivity  remain- 
ed undisturbed  duripg  the  four  cen- 
turies of  Ihe  Saasaoian  dynasty  •  aud 
Bosthenaii  one  of  th.eir  number,  is 
said  to  hav.e  married  the  j^aughter  of 
Yezdijirdy  the  last  o^onarch  of  that 
line. 

But  it  was  under  the  Mohammedan 
rule,  during  the  reigns  of  t)ie  earlier 
Abbasside  caliphs,  that  the  honours 


^  In  an  able  memoir  by  Mr  Lebrecht,  "  On  the  state  of  ,the  caliphate  at  Bsgdad," 
wliich  appears  in  the  second  Tolame,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  reigning  caliph  mmt 
have  been  Al-Moktah  Be-amri'tlah,  the  thirty-first  of  the  Abbassides,  who  ruled  from 
1160  to  1700. 

j-  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  sought  out,  and  put  to  death,  all  of  the  lineage  of  David, 
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and  prosperity  of  this  phantom  of  Jew- 
ish royaltj  reached  their  zenith.  The 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  was 
fixed  at  Bagdad,  and  his  delegated 
authority  over  all  the  Jews  in  the  Sa- 
racen empire,  '*  from  the  Euphrates 
to  tH»  confines  of  India,'*  confirmed  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful^  to 
whom  each  successive  Rosh  Ha-gola 
did  homages  and  received  investiture 
from  his  hands,  as  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
still  do  from  the  Sultan.  His  inau- 
guration by  his  own  people  was  so- 
lemnized with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence : — the  newly*created  prince 
was  placed  on  a  lofty  throne,  while 
gold  and  costly  offerings  were  laid  at 
his  feet,  and  the  deputies  of  the  syna- 
gogues throughout  Persia  and  the  East 
bent  the  knee  before  the  claimant  of 
the  sceptre  of  David ;  but  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  admonished  by  the 
elders,  that  he  should  regard  his  ele- 
yation  as  an  occasion  of  sorrow  rather 
than  rejoicing,  '*  since  Jerusalem  is 
still  desolate  and  defiled,  and  thou  art 
but  the  captive  ruler  of  a  captive  peo- 
ple.'* His  revenues,  derived  both  from 
Toluntary  contributions  and  from  cer- 
tain taxes  which  he  was  authorized  to 
levy  on  the  Jews  in  Bagdad  and  else- 
where, enabled  him  to  support  consi- 
derable state ;  and  he  was  treated, 
even  by  the  Moslems,  with  the  respect 
due  to  royalty.  In  the  capacity  of 
spiritual  chief,  he  con3ecrated,  by  im- 
position of  hands,  the  rabbis  ana  mi- 
nisters appointed  to  officiate  in  the  sy- 
nagogues, wherever  his  pontificate  was 
acknowledged ;  and,  on  public  occa- 
sions, the  presidents  of  the  two  great 
Jewish  universities  of  Sura  and  Pombe- 
ditha,  in  Mesopotamia,  sat  on  his  right 
and  left,  while  the  members  of  the  ten 
rabbinic  colleges  of  Bagdad  were 
ranged  on  either  side.  But  between 
these  dignified  chiefs  of  the  law  and 
their  titular  prince,  fierce  and  fre- 
quent disputes  arose  on  abstruse  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  con- 
tinued to  distract  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity till  the  dignities  of  Prince  of  the 
Captivity  and  Master  of  the  Colleges 
were  united,  about  the   commence- 
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ment  of  the  eleventh  ceBtUTy^  in  the 
person  of  the  illustrious  Schevivah. 
But  the  evil  days  of  Israel  were  once 
more  drawing  near;  and  the  Rosh 
Ha-gola  shared  in  the  depression  of 
their  patrons,  the  Abbassides^  whose 
power  had  fdmost  wholly  passed  into 
the  hands  of  their  titular  ministers  or 
Emirs-al-Omrah,  the  Bouiyan  sove- 
reigns of  Persia.  The  latter  days  of 
Schevivah  himself,  whose  life  was  ex- 
tended beyond  a  century,  were  dis- 
quieted by  the  violence  of  these  fierce 
soldiers,  which  spared  not  the  palace 
or  person  of  the  caliph  himself;  but 
the  final  blow  was  deferred  till  the 
time  of  his  successor.  Instigated  by 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  Jews,  the  Sul« 
tan  Jelaled-do'wlah  set  on  foot  a 
furious  persecution ;  the  colleges  and 
synagogues  were  destroyed,  and  their . 
revenues  confiscated,  and  Hezekiah, 
the  last  of  the  continuous  line  of 
Princes  of  the  Captivity,  was  publicly 
executed  in  1040.  Those  among  the 
rabbis  and  men  of  note  who  escaped 
the  storm,  including  two  sons  of  He- 
zekiah, fied  to  Africa  and  Spain, 
where  they  first  introduced  the  Tal- 
mudic  lore  of  the  East ;  while  the  fabric 
of  the  Jewish  constitution  at  Bagdad 
appeared  to  have  perished  for  ever. 

At  the  visit  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  how- 
ever, every  thing  appears  to  have  been 
re-established  nearly  on  its  former  foot- 
ing ;  a  restoration  which,  not  impro- 
bably, followed  the  recovery  of  un- 
fettered power  by  the  caliphs,  as  oo^ 
ticed  above.  The  existing  Prince  of 
the  Captivity,  Daniel,  the  son  of  Chis- 
dai,  claimed,  like  his  predecessors,  to 
be  of  the  line  of  David ;  *  and  ills  jn« 
risdiction  and  prerogatives  are  de- 
scribed  as  being  almost  identical  with 
those  which  they  held  before  the  per- 
secution by  Jelal-ed-dowlah.  *'  He 
holds  high  command  over  all  Jewish 
congregafions  within  the  authority  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful;  and, 
whenever  he  goes  to  vbit  the  caliph, 
he  rides  on  a  horse,'*  (a  privilege  then, 
as  till  recently  in  Turkey,  oMinaiily 
restricted  to  Moslems,)  '<  wearing  a 
dress  of  embroidered  silk,  and  a  large 
turban  surmounted  by  a  diadem.     He 


*  Rabbi  Petaklah,  of  RAtisbon,  who  visited  Bagdad  aboai  twenty  yean  after  Ben- 
jamin, calls  the  then  head  of  the  Captivity,  Samuel ;  and  adds,  that  he  proved  hia  de- 
scent, by  an  attested  pedigree,  from  the  prophet  of  the  same  name.  In  thia  case,  the 
dignity  must  have  become  elective ;  of  ita  uhimate  fate  nothing  certain  appears  to  be 
known ;  it  probably  vanished  at  the  sack  of  Bagdad  by  the  Moguls,  in  A.  D.  1856. 
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is  escorted  by  numerous   caXralierg, 
both  Jews  and  Mohammedans ;  while 
a  crier  proclaims  in  Arabic,  '  Make 
way  before  our  Lord  the  son  of  Da- 
vid!'"    The  ten  colleges   had  also 
been  re-edified,  as  the  names  of  their 
presidents  are  enumerated  ;  yet  the 
-whole  Jewish  population  of  the  city 
was  only  a  thousand,  though,  in  the 
neighbouiing  cities  of  Irak,  the  num- 
bers are  said  to  be  far  greater,*  in- 
cluding many  learned  expounders  of 
the  law.     The  sepulchre  of  the  Pro- 
phet Ezekiel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  regarded  with  equal 
honour  by  Jews  and  Moslems ;  and  a 
synagogue,  at  a  town  called  Shafja^ 
ihibt  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  pe- 
culiar yeneration,  being  wholly  built 
of  earth  and  stone  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem.    Of  the  two  once-famed  uni- 
versities of  Sura  and  Pombeditha,  (or 
Juba,}  however,  the  former  was  wholly 
in  ruins,  and  the  latter  greatly  decay- 
ed, containing  little  remarkable,  be- 
yond the  shrines  of  many  of  the  wise 
and  mighty  men    of  those   bygone 
ages  when  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia 
claimed  to  be  ranked  as  the  noblest 
of  the  nation,  asserting,  as  we  are 
told  by  Maimonides,  that  "  Ezra  car- 
ried with  him  the  chaff  only  of  the 
people,  and  left  the  pure  wheat  in  Ba- 
bylon." 

An  account  here  follows  of  the  in- 
dependent Jews  in  Kaibar,  Tehama, 
and  other  districts  of  Yemen  and  Cen- 
tral Arabia,  which  Purchas  dubiously 
characterizes  as  «  strange  if  true," 
and  which  has  met  with  still  less 
courtesy  from  other  editors.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  that  Benjamin 
personally  visited  these  almost  in- 
accessible regions,  but  merely  gives 
the  result  of  his  enquiries  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  to  this  must  be  attributed 
the  exaggerated  number  of  50,000 
inhabitants  which  he  assigns  to  the 
city  of  Khaibar,  and  the  still  more 
extravagant  population  of  100,000 
attributed  to  Telmas,  both  of  which 
are  described  by  all  other  writers  as 
inconsiderable  towns,  fortified  for 
strongholds  in  the  oases  of  the  desert. 
But  the  independent  Jews  of  Arabia 
can,  in  truth,  be  traced  to  days  far 
remote,  as  a  numerous,  valiant,  and 
wealthy  race,  who  ruled  over  Yemen 


and  Tehama  till  they  were  driven 
from  the  former  kingdom  by  an  army 
which  their  merciless  persecution  of 
the  Christians  impelled  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  to  send  against  them  ;  and 
they  were  the  last  to  submit  to  the 
voke  imposed  upon  all  the  Arab  tribes 
by  the  sword  of  Mohammed,  whose 
death,  indeed,  is  popularly  attributed 
to  a  slow  poison  administered  by  the 

gatriotic  revenge  of  a  woman  of  Khai- 
ar.     They  are  said,  by  Elmakin,  to 
have  been  afterwards  transplanted  by 
Omar  into  Syria,  under  the  plea,  that 
the  Prophet  had  enjoined  his  followers 
to  tolerate  no  unbelievers  within  the 
limits  of  Arabia ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear at  what  period  they  returned ; 
but  Benjamin  heard  of  them  as  flou- 
rishing under  the  government  of  a 
chief  named  Rabbi  Kanan,  or  Kenana, 
the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
prince  of  Khaibar  when  Mohammed 
took  the  place.  Part  of  these  Arabian 
Jews  (those  of  Telmas)  were  held,  on 
the  authority  of  tradition,  to  be  *'  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  having  been  led 
captive  by  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Ashur, 
took  refuge  in  these  regions,  and  there 
erected  these  strong  cities ;"  but  this 
claim  of  ancient  lineage,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  appears,  in  the  pre* 
sent  day,  to  have  been  lost  by  lapse  of 
time.  But  the  Jews  of  Tehama,  whom 
Rabbi  Benjamin  represents  as  calling 
themselves,  in  his  day,  Beni  Bechab, 
(Rechabites,  or  Sons  of  Rechab,)  still 
not  only  preserve  unbroken  the  me- 
mory of  their  descent  from  the  pro- 
genitor whose  name  they  bear,  but 
live  in  constant  obedience  to  these 
precepts,  their  ancient  observance  of 
which  was  rewarded  by  the  promise, 
(Jeremiah  xxv.  19,)  that  *<  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  should  not  want  a 
man   to  stand  before  the   Lord  for 
ever.**    Faithful  to  the  commandment 
of  their  patriarch,  they  '*  drink  no 
wine  all  their  days ;  nor  build  houses 
to  dwell  in ;"  nor  have  they  **  vine- 
yard, nor  field,  nor  seed,  but  dwell  in 
tents,  according  to  all  that  Jonadab 
their  father  commanded  them. *'  Rabbi 
Benjamin  further  describes  them  as  a 
warlike  and  predatory  race,  like  the 
Bedoweens,  and  a  ''  terror  to  their 
neighbours"-— qualities  in  which,  as 


*  By  a  misprint  in  the  translation,  (but  not  in  the  Hebrew  test,)  Kufa  is  said  (o 
contain  "  70,000,"  instead  of  <<  7000"  Jews.. 
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well  as  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  liv- 
iug,  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  since 
tbe  travels  of  Benjamin  has  made  no 
alteration.  Tbe  Jewish  missionary^ 
Wolff}  who  visited  these  regions  about 
twenty-five  years  since^  describes 
tbem^  on  the  information  of  one  of 
their  number,  as  inhabiting,  to  the 
number  of  60,000,  three  oases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mekka;  they  are 
fierce  and  expert  horsemen,  levying 
tolls  on  the  caravans,  and  attacking 
them  in  case  of  denial.  The  man  from 
whom  these  particulars  were  derived 
was  "  of  a  livelier  countenance  than 
Arabs  in  general ;  he  courteously  ac- 
cepted the  whole  Bible,  reading  it 
both  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew;  when 
asked  who  he  was,  he  read,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder*  the  35th  chapter  of  Je- 
remiah, and  said,  ^  I  am  a  son  of 
Rechab  1  *  He  then  mounted  his  horse, 
and  vanished  at  full  speed.  *  *  Scarcely 
the  continued  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
themselves  affords  a  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
than  the  corroboration,  after  twenty- 
three  centuries,  of  the  separate  exist- 
ence and  unchangeable  observances 
of  this  faithful  race. 

We  must  return,  however,  from  this 
interesting  digression,  to  Benjamin 
himself,  who  proceeds  to  notice,  in 
order,  all  the  cities  of  Persia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  as  far  as  Sa- 
markand,t  the  Jewish  population  of 
which,  probably  by  an  error  of  tran- 
script, is  rated  at  50,000.  It  was 
probably  during  his  sojourn  at  the  City 
of  Peace,  that  he  collected  mo.^t  of  his 
information  relative  to  those  Eastern 
regions  and  their  Jewish  denizens ;  as 
beyond  Bagdad,  or  perhaps  Ispahan, 
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his  personal  travels  do  not  appear  lo 
have  extended.!  Among  other  epi- 
sodes he  here  introduces  a  somewhat 
marvellous  narration,  relative  to  tbe 
apocryphal  Jewish  kingdom*  tradition- 
ally said  to  have  existed  for  several 
hundred  vears  to  the  west  of  the  Cas- 
pian, and  to  have  originated  in  the 
conversion  to  Judaism  of  a  Khozar 
king,  named  Bulan,  somewhere  about 
the  seventh  century  of  onr  era.  Our 
Rabbi,  however,  who  pro&sses  to  have 
conversed  with  one  of  these  Jews, 
whom  he  encountered  in  Persia,  claims 
a  far  nobler  origin  for  this  indepen- 
dent state  than  tbe  proselytism  of  a 
barbarian  chief,  alleging  them  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  tribea  of  Zabu- 
lon,  Dan,§  and  Naphtali,  whom  Shal- 
manezer  carried  away  captive,  and 
"put  in  Halah  and  Habor  by  the 
river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes.'*  <'  Their  territory,"  says 
Benjamin,  ''lies  bevond  the  moun- 
tains of  Khazvin  and  the  river  Kiztl- 
Ozein,  and  is  twenty  days  in  extent ; 
they  are  subject  to  no  nation,  but  are 
ruled  by  their  own  prince,  and  are  in 
alliance  with  the  Caphar^  Tta-ac^  or 
infidel  Turks»  (otherwise  called  the 
GhuztH)  who  adore  the  wind  and  live 
in  the  desert,  feeding  on  raw  meat, 
without  bread  or  wine,  and  who  have 
no  noses,  but  breathe  through  two 
small  holes  in  their  face" — a  scarcely 
caricatured  portraiture  of  tbe  Alogal 
physiognomy.  He  proceeds  to  relate 
now,  some  years  previously,  the  King 
of  Persia,  marching  against  the  Ca- 
phar-  Tarac  to  punish  their  piedatoiy 
incursions  into  his  dominions,  was  be* 
wildered  in  the  desert  through  the 
treachery  of  his  guide,  and  at  length 


*  *'  Rabbi  Moaka  Secat  is  quite  certain  that  the  Beni  Khaibar  ore  deicendanto  of 
the  Rechabitee ;  to  the  present  moment  they  drink  no  wine,  and  have  Defther  vineyard, 
nor  field,  nor  seed,  hot  dwell,  like  Arshs,  in  tents ;  they  believe  and  observe  tbe  Imw  of 
Moses  by  tradition,  for  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  written  law." —  WofjfM  J<nrr~ 
pal,  L  257. 

t  Siaphcuf  and  Oina,  which  have  pusxled  former  translators,  are  identified  by  tbe 
present  editor  with  Sbiras  and  Khiva ;  and  Nekrohis  is  Kiafa,  near  Onous. 

X  This  point  has,  we  think,  been  sattsfaciorily  settled  by  the  present  editor,  who  re* 
marks,  in  confirmation  of  bis  opinion,  that  the  freqaent  personal  notices  of  eminent 
Hebrews  resident  in  each  city,  do  not  extend  east  of  3>gdad.  The  aegligenoe  of  Par* 
chas  and  other  early  translators  has  in  this  case  brought  imdeserved  discredit  on  the 
author,  by  tuing  the  first  person,  ("in  eight  days /com^"—*' in  twenty-two  days  / 
eailedy*')  when  the  text  only  states  the  fact  of  such  being  the  distance. 

§  He  had  already  placed  the  Danites  among  the  Jews  of  Telmas. 

II  It  would  hence  appear  that  tbe  Ghuz  had  not  at  this  period  embmoed  Mobam- 
medaniim ;  yet  Abul-Feda,  in  his  account  of  this  war,  expressly  mentions  tbem  a» 
Moslems. 
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found  hiouelf  oa  the  confines  of  the 
Jewish  territory.     The  Jews  at  first 
prapared  to  give  him  a  hostile  recep- 
tion I  but  on  the  king's  threatening  to 
revenge    on  the  Persian  Jews  any 
damage  he  might  receiTe  from  them» 
they  consented  to  snpply  his  army 
with  provisions^  and  entertained  him 
honourably  for  fifteen  days.     They 
availed  themselves  of  this  interval, 
however*  to  send  private  information 
to  their  allies,  the  Caphar- Tarac,  of 
the  impending  invasion ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, **  when  the  king  went  forth 
to  give  them  battle,  the  Caphar-Tarac 
conquered,  and  slew  so  many  of  the 
Persians,  that  the  kiog  escaped  to  his 
country  with  only  a  very  few  fol- 
lowers.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this 
strange  tale  is  intended  to  refer  to  the 
fatal  expedition  of  Sandjar,  ("  the  last 
hero,**  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  **  of  the 
Seljick  race,")  against  the  Turkomans 
of  the  desert,  in  A.D.  1 153 — ^in  which* 
far  from  escaping  with  even  **  a  few 
followers,"  he  lost  both  his  army  and 
his  liberty,  and  was  detained  for  four 
years  by  his  savage  captors.  But  the 
episode  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  is 
mentioned  by  none  of  the  numerous 
Moslem  historians  who  have  treated 
of  this  famous  war,  (the  devastation 
consequent  on  which  forms  the  theme 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in 
the  Persian  language ;)  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  according  to  the 
etrait-laced  notions  of  modern  geo- 
graphy, how  his  march  against  a  tribe 
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later  days  has  rejected  as  altogether 
spurious)  was  promulgated,  as  having 
passed  between  certain  rabbis  in  Spain 
and  the  reigning  king,  if  hose  name 
was  said  to  be  Joseph.      It  is  pos« 
sible  that  this  story  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  cUim  of  descent  from 
David,  which  u  said  to  have  been  set 
up  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Georgia ; 
but  even  in  more  modern  times  the 
tradition  has  not  whollv  fallen  iuto 
oblivion.   Dr  Giles  Fletcher,  who  was 
sent  as  an  envoy  from  Queen  Elisa- 
beth to  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
about  1588,  strongly  opined  t^at  the 
Tartars  near  the  Caspian   must  be 
descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  as- 
signing, as  his  chief  reason,  that  the 
Tartars  also  consisted  often  tribes  I 
And  in  our  own  days  the  claims  of  the 
Jews  of  Dagbestan  (a  mountainous 
province  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian) 
to  rank  as  the  progeny  of  a  remnant 
at  least,  have  been  advocated  with 
considerable  plausibility  by  a  convert 
from  Judaism,*  who  argues,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  Babylonian-Talmud, 
and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their 
ritual  and  observances,  that  they  must 
have  branched  off  from  the  main  stock 
at  a  period  very  far  antecedent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  rabbinical  tram- 
mels.     Even  the   Lesghis  in  those 
parts,  though  bigoted  Moslems,  claim 
descent  from  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and 
**  the  Jews  of  Androva,  a  town  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Caspian,  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  these  countxiss  as  late  as  the 


lying  beyond  the  Ozus  to  the  ecut  of    twelfth  century,  as  described  by  Ben- 
tbe  Caspian,  can  have  brought  him  in    jamin  of  Tudela;  and  were  only  finally 


contact  with  a  kingdom,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  which  lay  to  the  we^t  of 
that  sea.  **  Hand  nostri  tantas  com- 
ponere  lites.**  But  certain  it  is,  that 
a  sort  of  undefined  vision  of  Jewish 
power  and  grandeur,  somewhere  in 
this  direction*  continued,  for  a  long 
period,  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of 
the  children  of  Jndah  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  the  legendary  African 
kingdom  of  Prester  John  haunted  the 
Portuguese  navigators  in  later  days ; 
and  not  long  after  this  time,  a  corre- 
spondence (^which  the  less  easy  faith  of 


driven  from  them  in  the  time  of  Nadir 
Shah,  when  thousands  were  compelled 
to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
According  to  their  traditions,  those 
inhabiting  the  mountain  regions,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Jeordico  and  Tu- 
bar,  by  the  Jews  Yerico  and  Thabor, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half,  the  first  portion  of  the 
captivity  of  the  whole  bouse  of  Israel.** 
We  must  not*  however,  quit  this 
part  of  the  narrative  without  noticing 
a  strange  legend  here  inserted,  relative 
to  one  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to 


*  "The  Ramoant  Found,** by  tbe  Rey.  Jacob  SsmueL  London,  1841.  An  intelli- 
gent Amerieaa  tiayeller,  Ihr  Ajwhel  Grant,  has  recently  attempted  to  identify  the  Nes- 
torian  Chriitians  of  Koordi«tan  with  the  lost  tribes ;  but  his  arguments,  being  foreign 
to  the  narrative  of  Benjamin,  are  beyond  oar  present  scope.  His  elni^ations  of  hiq 
hypothesis,  however,  are  extremely  ingenious  and  interesting. 
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the  attributes  and  character  of  the 
Messiah,  and  which,  in  addition  to  its 
other  merits,  is  entitled  to  a  further 
share  of  our  gratitude  as  having  sup- 
plied the  Rabbi*s  namesakci  Benjamin 
D' Israeli  the  younger,  with  the  ground- 
work of  his  "  Wondrous  Tale  of 
Alroy" — a  tale  wondrous,  in  sooth,  in 
many  respects,  and  not  least  from  its 
having  bafRed  the  ingenuity  of  nume- 
rous  readers,  ourselves  among  the 
number,  to  decide  whether  it  be  writ- 
ten in  prose  or  verse.  Among  the 
innumerable  rebellions  and  convul- 
sions which  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
Seljookian  empire,  the  fate  of  this 
remarkable  impostor  seems  to  have 
been  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the 
Moslem  chroniclers ;  but  the  authen- 
ticity of  Rabbi  Benjamin's  account, 
which  till  lately  formed  the  principal 
authority  for  his  ever  having  existed, 
has  been  confirmed,  in  all  the  main 
facts,  by  a  MS.  recently  discovered  in 
the  Paris  Library ;  and  the  tale,  even 
when  stripped  of  the  poetical  imagery 
with  which  it  has  been  invested  by 
the  fancy  of  the  modern  author,  is  not 
without  interest,  as  a  singular  specimen 
of  Hebrew  **  romance  of  the  middle 
ages."  Hear  it  in  the  words,  some- 
what abridged,  of  Benjamin  the 
Elder  :-- 

*«  About  ten  years  ago,"  (from  A.D. 
1155  to  1160,)  "  there  rose  a  man  in 
the  city  of  Amaria,  named  Davrd-el- 
Roi,  (the  seer,)  who,  being  deeply 
▼ersed  not  only  in  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  Talmud,  but  also  in  the  writings 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  (Moslems,)  and  the 
books  of  the  magicians,  determined  to 
rebel  against  the  King  of  Persia,  and 
to  gather  together  the  Jews  who  dwell 
in  the  mountains  of  Chaphton,  that  he 
might  war  with  the  Gentiles,  and  con- 
quer Jerusalem.  From  the  false  mi- 
racles which  he  showed,  some  of  the 
Jews  believed  on  him,  and  called  him 
Messiah ;  and  the  King  of  Persia, 
hearing  these  things,  summoned  him 
to  his  presence.  He  went  without  fear, 
and  wlien  he  was  asked,  *  Art  thou  the 
king  of  the  Jews?*  he  answered  'I 
am  I '  Whereupon  the  king  command- 
ed him  to  be  cast  into  a  prison,  where 
those  are  put  who  are  imprisoned 
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for  life,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kizil- 
Ozein.  But  three  days  after,  while 
the  king  sat  in  council  with  his  nobles 
and  ministers,  behold  I  David  appeared 
among  them;  and  when  the  king 
enquired  of  him,  *  Who  bath  set 
thee  free?*  he  replied,  *  My  own 
wisdom;  for  I  fear  neither  thee  nor 
thy  servants.*  Then  the  kin^  cried 
out  and  said,  '  Seize  him !'  bnt  his 
servants  made  answer,  '  His  yoice  is 
heard  by  us,  but  his  bodily  form  we 
Eee  not!*  David  then  said,  '  I  sow 
go  my  way !  *  and  the  king  being 
greatly  astonished,  followed  him  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  with  all  his 
nobles  and  servants ;  and  he  spread  his 
shawl  on  the  water,  and  crossed  the 
river  thereon,  having  now  made  himself 
visible  to  all ;  and  they  pursued  him 
in  boats,  but  in  vain — and  the  same 
day  he  travelled  to  Amaria,  ten  days* 
journey,  by  virtue^of  the  S/iem  Sam" 
phoretsh,*  and  declared  to  the  Jews 
what  had  befallen  him.  The  king 
now  sent  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  at  Bagdad,  desiring  Mm  that 
he  should  exhort  the  Prince  of  the 
Captivity  to  check  the  proceedings  of 
David-el- Roi,  and  threatening^  that 
otherwbe  he  would  put  to  death  all 
the  Jews  in  his  empire.  The  syna- 
gogues in  Persia  also  sent  letters  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  saying, 
"  Restrain  this  man,  we  beseech  yon, 
lest  innocent  blood  be  shed.**  T1m«i 
the  Prince  of  the  Captirity  and  the 
rulers  of  the  colleges  wrote  thas  unto 
David : — **  Be  it  known  to  thee,  that 
toe  have  not  yet  seen  the  siffns  by  wkich 
it  (our  deliverance)  shaii  manifett 
itself,  (Ps.  Ixziv.  9 ;)  and  that  iy 
strength  shall  no  man  prevail,  (1  Sam. 
ii.  9.)  We  charge  thee,  therefore,  to 
abstain  from  those  ways  in  vrbdch 
thou  hast  walked,  lest  thou  be  east 
out  and  cut  off  from  all  larael.** 
Nevertheless,  David>el-Roi  wonld  not 
hearken  to  their  words,  till  a  certam 
prince  of  the  Turks  named  Zeined- 
din,  who  was  subject  to  the  King  of 
Persia,  persuaded  the  father-in-law  of 
David,  by  giving  him  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  so  that  he  thmst  David 
through  the  middle  with  a  sword 
while  he  lay  in  his  bed  ;  and  thns  were 


*  "  The  explained  name,"  or  real  name  of  God,  which  all  the  orientals,  Moskms  as 
well  as  Jews,  hold  to  have  been  engraven  on  the  signet  of  Solomon,  and  tobaTO  given 
him  power  over  all  created  beingt.  The  miracles  of  our  Sarioor  are  also  thus  ex- 
plained by  the  Talmud. 
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his  evil  devices  ended.  Yet,  so  was 
not  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  Persia 
quieted  against  the  Jews^  who  dwelt 
in  the  moontains  and  in  his  conntry; 
till  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  wrote 
letters^  and  the  Jews  presented  peti- 
tionsy  with  one  hundred  talents  of 
goldf  so  that  the  king's  anger  was 
appeased.'* 

The  more  romantic  finale  to  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  adventurer, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr  D'ls- 
raeli,  is  borrowed  from  the  Shebet 
Jehuda  (Rod  of  Judah)  by  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon Ben  Virga — **  When  David  was 
asked  by  the  kine  what  proof  he  would 
give  of  his  mission,  he  said,  *  Cut  off 
my  head,  and  I  shall  stUl  live !  *  *  The 
king  did  so ;  and  those  who  believed 
in  this  deceiver,  still  expect  that  he 
will  fulfil  his  promise."  Which  version 
of  his  death  may  be  correct,  there  is 
no  other  evidence  to  decide.  The 
Jewish  chronicles,  in  general,  avoid 
"  wars  and  rumours  of  wars ;  '*  and 
the  Arabic  historians  have  not  deigned 
to  notice  the  effort  for  freedom  made 
by  one  of  the  despised  *'  sons  of  the 
captivity ;"  yet  the  name  of  the  latest 
champion  who  essayed  (albeit  in  vain) 
to  rear  the  lion-banner  of  Judah,  de- 
serves to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  its  other  cotemporarles  have 
consigned  it. 

The  enquiries  of  Rabbi  Benjamin 
respecting  his  scattered  brethren  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  extensive 
during  his  residence  in  Persia ;  as  he 
gives  the  statistics  and  numbers  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  most  of  the  ports 
along  the  western  coast  of  India,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  island  of  Khandi^  or 
Ceylon,  in  which  he  says  that  no  less 
than  23,000  of  the  dispersion  were 
resident — an  account  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  Edrisi,  who  states  the  im- 
portance of  the  Jews  in  the  Ceylonese 
community  to  have  been  such,  that 
four  of  the  sixteen  ministers  of  the 
king  were  constantly  of  that  faith. 
His  accounts  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  distant  countries  have 
been  much  cavilled  at  by  sundry  of 
his  critics,  who  were  misled  by  the 
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error  of  translation  above  noticed,  in 
supposing  these  hearsay  notes  to  be 
intended  for  the  results  of  personal 
observation.  His  statements,  how- 
ever, when  fairly  examined,  contain 
more  than  the  average  proportion  of 
accuracy  usually  found  in  the  rambling 
accounts  brought  home  by  travellers 
of  that  age ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  European  who  mentions 
the  empire  of  China — though  his  ac« 
count  of  the  sea  of  Aikpha,  and  the 
rocs  or  griffins  there  found,  partakes 
rather  strongly  of  the  marvellous ;  he 
does  not,  however,  profess,  like  Ebn 
Batuta,  ever  to  have  seen  one  of  those 
giant  birds,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  appears  to  entertain  no  doubt. 

The  route  of  the  Rabbi  from  Bag- 
dad on  his  return  to  the  west,  lay 
through  Ormus,  and  along  the  Ara- 
bian coasts,  to  the  port  of  Assuan,  or 
Syene,  and  thence  down  the  Nile  into 
Egypt;  his  description  of  which  coun- 
try is  idmost  the  only  part  of  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  narrative  re- 
quiring any  particular  notice.  The 
time  of  his  visit  is  fixed  as  antecedent 
to  1171>  the  period  of  the  extinction 
of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of  caliphs,  by 
his  mention  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  **  rebels  (or  Sheahs)  who  obey 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  of  the 
sect  of  All  Ebn  Abu-Taleb,  and  rebel 
against  the  Abbasside  caliph  who  re- 
sides at  Bagdad,  so  that  there  is  per- 
petual hatred  between  them."  Like 
his  more  orthodox  rival,  the  Fatimite 
caliph  was  seen  in  public  only  on  the 
high  festivals  of  Islam,  and  when  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  attained  its 
height — remaining  secluded  at  all  other 
times  in  the  palace  or  citadel  of  Cairo, 
to  which  Benjamin  applies  the  He- 
brew name  of  Zoan.  The  Jews  in 
Egypt  appear  not  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  thd  Prince  of 
the  Captivity ;  their  rabbis  and  min- 
isters bein^  nominated  by  an  inde- 
pendent pnmate,  resident  in  Cairo, 
who  bore  the  title  of  lord  of  lords.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  antiquities, 
we  are  informed  that  the  granaries  of 
Joseph  were  still  to  be  traced  among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  dty ;  "  and  in  the 


*  When  Said  Ebn  Jnbeyr,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  companions  of  the  pro- 
phet, was  decapitated  by  order  of  the  sanguinary  Hedjaj,  the  severed  head  tbrice  re- 
peated the  words  **  La  illah  il  Allah  !  "  "  There  is  no  God  bat  God !  " — So  at  least  says 
the  Tarikh-  Tabari  ;  and  there  ere  various  similar  instances  recorded  in  the  veracious 
p^ges  of  ihe  Thousand  and  One  I^ights, 
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outskirts  is  the  yeiy  ancient  synagogue 
of  our  great  master,  Moses>  on  whom 
be  peace  1**  Of  the  commerce  and 
magnificence  of  Alexandria,  where  he 
found  SOOO  Jews,  he  giyes  a  detailed 
account ;  including  among  the  wonders 
of  the  citji  the  ma^icai  mirror  which 
formerly  addrned  the  Pharos,  and  gave 
warning  to  the  citizens  of  the  approach 
of  a  hostile  fleet ;  he  is  not,  however, 
justly  chargeable  with  being  the  au- 
thor of  this  fiction,  which  is  found  in 
several  Arabic  writers.  From  Da- 
mietta  he  embarked  for  Sicily;  and 
thence  traversing  Italy  and  crossing 
the  Alps,  finally  regained  his  Spanish 
home. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  Ben- 
jamin's wanderings,  we  have  princi- 
pally kept  in  view  that  which  appears 
to  have  been  his  own  main  object,  the 
giving  a  genertil  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  atlhe  period  when  he 
travelled.  In  Europe,  though  the 
crusading  spirit  had  occasionally  been 
perverted  mto  furious  persecutions 
against  them,  their  treatment  was 
marked  by  far  less  of  contumelious 
severity  than  soon  afterwards  became 
the  case.  Ther  were  even  allowed 
in  France  to  hold  land,  and  exercise 
the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship; 
the  protectian  of  the  Pope  secured 
them  extensive  privileges  in  Italy; 
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and  the  Greek  empire  appean  to  have 
been  almost  the  only  part  of  Chris- 
tendom where  the  name  of  Jew  was 
necessarily  a  byeword  at  repmadi  and 
insidt.     In  Persia,  they  paid,  Bke  all 
other  rayar»9  the  kheraj,  or  ci^hation- 
tax,  **  #hich  amounts  there,  as  well  as 
in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  to  one 
amiri,  equal  to  one  maravedi  and  a 
third,  (or  about  three  shillingt,)  for 
each  male  of  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
upwards."      But,   in  other  req>ect8, 
they  were  apparently  little  molested 
by  the  Moslems  ;  their  Prinees  of  the 
Cfaptivity  were  protected  by  the  be- 
neficent policy  of  the  caliphs;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  fbllowing  century  that 
the  undying  hatred  with  ifr^hich  they 
are  now  regarded  by  the  Persians  was 
awakened,  oy  the  arrot^ance  and  op- 
pressive measures  df  the  Jewish  mi- 
nisters, who  were  raised  ta  power  by 
the  Mogul  successors  of  Hulaku,  tlie 
captor  of  Bagdad.    But,  as  a  picture 
of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  cup  of  bondage,  though  sufficiently 
bitter,  was  not  yet  poured  out  upon 
them  to  the  uttermost  dregs,  the  work 
of  Benjamin  is  unique  and  invaluable; 
and  in  the  coticluding  words  of  the 
Hebrew  preface,  *<  his  statements  will 
be  found  on  enquiry  to  be  true  and 
correct ;  fbr  he  was  a  veracioiis  man." 
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A  PASSAGE  IN  THB  LIFK  OF  A  HAiTRB-D*ABM£S« 


In  the  year  1824»  I  arrived  at  St 
Petersburg,  with  the  inteation  of  esta- 
blishing myself  as  a  feaciag-master 
in  that  capital.     Introductions  from 
distiogaished  individuals  in  Paris  en- 
abled me  to  make  a  friend  of  Count 
Alexis  W. ;  and  that  young  nobleman 
was  good  enough  to  interest  himself 
-waroody  in  my  success.     Not  content 
with  procuring  me  several  pupils,  him- 
self incladedy  he  urged  me  to  petition 
the  Emperor  for  the  appointment  of 
fencing-master  to  a  regiment,  and  of- 
fered to  give  me  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Czarewitsch   Constantinej   who    was 
then  at  the  Castle  of  Strelna,  near  St 
Petersburg. 

"  If  hb  imperial  highness/'  added 
the  Count,  **  will  write  a  line  in  your 
favour  at  the  end  of  the  petition,  you 
will  have  an  excellent  chance  of  ob- 
taining what  you  desire.  Present 
yourself  boldly,  flatter  his  military 
pride,  and  try  to  gain  his  g:ood  word 
by  the  frank  and  soldierly  deportment 
which  has  done  more  for  you,  with 
myself  and  others,  than  any  letters  of 
recommendation." 

The  morning  after  receiving  this 
advice,  I  hired  a  droidiki,  and  set  out 
for  Strelna,  taking  with  me  a  letter  to 
General  Rodna,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Czarewitsch ;  also  my  petition  to  the 
Emperor,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
due  form.  After  driving  a  couple  of 
hours  along  a  good  road,  bordered  on 
the  left  by  country  mansions  and  parks, 
and  on  the  right  by  plains  extending 
to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  I  reached  the 
convent  of  St  Sergius,  the  saint  most 
venerated  in  Russia  after  St  Alexan- 
der Nieuski.  Ten  minutes  afterwards 
I  arrived  at  the  castle,  and,  after  some 
parley  widi  the  sentry,  obtained  ad- 
mittance. Some  officers,  who  were 
lounging  about,  informed  me  that  the 
General  was  occupied  with  the  Czare-* 
witsch.  One  of  them,  however,  took 
in  my  letter,  and  desired  me  to  wait 
in  a  saloon  which  looked  out  on  a 
magnificent  garden.  The  same  officer 
speedily  returned,  and  ushered  me  in- 
to the  apartments  of  the  Emperor's 
brother.  In  one  of  these,  I  discovered 
a  man  standing  with  his  back  to  a 
large  fire,  and  dbtinguished  by  the 
most  anooiith  and  forbidding  eounte- 


nance  I  ever  beheld.  Between  a  pair 
of  prominent  cheek-bones  that  would 
have  graced  a  Calmuck  Tartar,  ap- 
peared what,  in  France,  we  term  a 
nose  ecrate,  with  a  pair  of  upturned 
nostrils— the  combined  effect  of  which 
gave  the  owner  a  strong  resemblance 
to  a  large  monkey ;  nor  am  I  sure  whe- 
ther, in  such  a  comparison,  the  disad- 
vantage would  not  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  animal.  The  eyes  of  the  Grand- 
duke  (for  he  it  was)  were  remarkable 
for  their  restlessness.  They  were 
small,  deep-set,  and  of  a  colour  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  His 
complexion  was  a  deep  unvarying 
red.  The  frogs  and  loops  which  fast- 
ened his  dark- green  frock  across  his 
breast,  nearly  disappeared  beneath  a 
profusion  of  crosses,  decorations,  and 
ribbons  of  every  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow. He  was  tapping  his  boot  with 
his  riding -whip,  and  the  undried 
splashes  of  mud  on  his  pantaloons  in- 
dicated that  he  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  ride  or  a  review.  At 
a  table  near  him  was  seated  General 
Rodna,  pen  in  hand,  and  apparently 
writing  under  his  master's  dictation. 

Not  expecting  so  prompt  an  intro- 
duction, I  stopped  snort  on  entering 
the  room.  The  door  was  scarcely 
closed  when  the  Czarewitsch,  project- 
ing his  head  without  moving  his  body, 
and  fixing  me  with  his  piercing  eyes, 
abruptly  enquired, 

"  What  countryman  ?" 

'*  French,  your  highness.** 

«Age?" 

''  Six-and-twenty." 

•'Name?" 

"  G ." 

'^  Yon  want  to  be  fencing-master  to 
a  regiment?" 

**  May  it  please  your  highness,  such 
is  the  object  of  my  ambition.*' 

'*  Are  you  a  first-rate  swordsman  ?" 

•<  I  have  fenced  in  public  since  my 
arrival  in  St  Petersburg,  and  your 
highness  can  easily  ascertain  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  were  present.** 

"  1  heard  of  you,  but  you  had  only 
second-rate  fencers  to  contend  with. 

**  Which  gave  them  a  just  claim 
upon  my  forbearance,  your  high- 
ness.*' 

" Forbearance**'  he  repeated,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  somewhat  scomfiil 
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curve  of  the  lips;  *'but  if  less  con-  "  Good!  goodl'*  cried  the  Csare- 

siderate*  what  then  ?  *'  witsoh  approvingly  —  **  Very  good ! 

'<  I  should  have  buttoned  them  ten  but  that's  not  all.    The  small-sword — 

times  for  every  twice  they  touched  not  enough — no  use  to  the  cavalry — 

me*  your  highness.'*  Want  the  sabre.    Now  could  you  de- 

"  m !  and  could  you  do  that  with  fend  yourself,  onybo/,  against  a  monnt- 

me?"  ed  lancer?     Parry  a  lance-thrust? 

**  That  might  depend  on  how  your  Eh  ?" 

imperial  highness  might  wish  to  be  *'  I  think  I  could,  your  highness  1"* 

treated.     If  as  a  prince^  it  Is  probable  "  Think  so  I     Not  sure— eh  ?*' 

your  highness  would  touch  me  ten  ''  Pardon    me,  your   highness,    I 

times,  and  be  touched  twice.     But  if  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

your  highness  wished  to  be  treated  **  Lubenski  I     Lubenski !  *'    again 

like  any  other  person,  the  ten  hits  shouted  the  Czarewitsch.    The  officer 

would  probably  be  achieved  by  me,  appeared-— 

and  the  two  by  your  highness."  **  A  lance  and  a  horse !  a  horse !  a 

**  Lubenski  f**  cried  the  Czarewitsch,  lance  1    Sacre !    Quick !  quick ! " 

rubbing  his  hands ;  *<  Lubenski  1  bring  **  But  your  lughness" 1  inter- 

the  foils!     We  shall  see.  Sir  Brag-  posed — 

gart!"  **  Hat  vousavezpeurf^ 

**  Is  it  possible  your  highness  would  <*  I  am  not  afraid ;  but,  with  your 

condescend" highness,  I  should  experience  equal 

''  My  highness  orders  you  to  touch  reluctance  to  be  the  victor  or  the  van- 

me  ten  times,  if  you  can.     Do  you  quished.*' 

want  to  back  out  already  ?  Now,  take  **  All  nonsense  and  flattery  1    First 

this  foil  and  mask.     Guard!"  trial  was  capital.     Now  for  the  se- 

<*  Is  it  your  highness's  absolute  com-  cond  I " 

mand  ?  "  At  this  moment  the  officer  appeared 

"  Yes  1  yes!  a  thousand  times  yes !  *'  before  the  windows,  leading  a  horse, 

«'  I  am  ready."  and  bearing  a  lance  in  his  £and. 

'<  Ten  times !"  repeated  the  Czare-  '<  Now,  then  I"  exclaimed  Constan- 

witsch  as  he  attacked  me, — *'  ten  times,  tine,  as  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  and 

mind  you !  less  won't  do.    Ha  I  ha ! "  made  me  a  sign  to  follow  htm.   *'  Give 

Notwithstanding  all  this  encourage-  him  a  good  sabre,  Lubenski ;  and  now, 

ment,  I  kept  on  the  defensive,  con-  Sir  Fencing- Master,  mind  yourself,  or 

tenting   myself    with    parrying    his  you'll  be  spitted  like  one  of  the  toads 

thrusts  without  returning  them.  in  my  summer-house.     The  last  lived 

**  Now  then ! "  cried  he,  somewhat  three  days,  Rodna,  with  a  nail  through 

angrily  —  **  What  are  you  about  ?  his  belly." 

You  are  not  doing  your  best.     Why  So  saying,  Constantine  sprang  upon 

don't  you  thrust  ?"  his  horse,  which  was  of  the  tme  Tar- 

*^  Your  highness  I  the  respect—'*  tar  breed,  with  a  tail  that  swept  the 

**  Curse  your  respect,  sir!  Thrust  1  ground,  and  a  mane  like  a  hurricane. 

thrust ! "  With  remarliable  skill,  he  put  the  ani- 

Observing,  through  his  mask,  that  mal  through  the  most  difficnlt  evo- 

his  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  eyes  lutlons,  at  the  same  time  ezecoting 

bloodshot,  I  took  advantage  of  the  sundry  parries  and  thrusts  with  hb 

permission  granted  with  such  evident  lance. 

sincerity,  and  touched  him  three  times  **  All  ready  ? "  cried  the  Cxarewitsch, 

running.  coming  up  to  me. 

''  Bravo  !"  cried  he.     *'  My  turn  /'  Ready,  your  highness,*'  I  replied; 

now.     Ha!  a  hit!  a  hit!"     lie  had  and  he,  setting  spurs  to  his  none, 

touched  me.    I  then  touched  him  four  galloped  off  to  the  further  end  of  the 

times  in  rapid  succession,  and  was  avenue, 

touched  once.  <'  Surely  all  thu  b  a  joke  ?"  swd  I 

**  Hurrah  !  "  cried  he,  quite  de-  to  General  Rodna. 

lighted,  and  stamping  with  his  foot.  **  By  no  means ! "  was  the  reply. 

**  Rodna !  did  you  see  that  ?   Twice  *'  You  will  either  lose  your  life,  or  gain 

to  his  seven."  your  appointment.  Defend  younelf  as 

'*  Twice  to  ten,  your  highness!"  if  you  were  on  a  battle-field.** 

replied  I,  pressing  him  hard.   '*  Eight  I  now  saw  that  matters  were  taking 

^nine— ten  I    Now  we  are  quits."  a  more  serious  turn  than  I  had  alto* 
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gether  bargaiaed  for.  Had  I  consi- 
dered myself  at  liberty  to  return  blow 
for  blow,  I  could  have  taken  my  chance 
without  uneasiness ;  but  feeling  my- 
self bound  to  control,  as  well  as  to  use; 
a  keen- edged  sabre»  while  exposed  to 
the  sharpened  lance  of  a  reckless  an- 
tagonist, the  chances  of  this  imperial 
diversion  were  rather  against  me.  It 
was  too  latei  however,  to  draw  back.  I 
summoned  in  aid  all  the  coolness  and 
address  I  possessed,  and  prepared  to 
face  the  Czarewitsch,  who  had  already 
reached  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
turned  his  horse  about.  In  spite  of 
what  General  Rodna  had  told  me,  I 
had  not  relinquished  all  hope  that 
Constantine  was  only  jesting;  but 
when  I  saw  him  bring  his  lance  to  the 
guard,  and  push  his  steed  into  a  gal- 
lop, I  became  convinced  that  I  had  to 
defend  my  life.  The  horse  advanced 
at  full  speed,  and  the  Czarewitsch  was 
crouched  down  upon  his  neck,  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  was  nearly  concealed 
by  the  abundant  mane.  I  could  only 
see  the  top  of  his  head  appearing  be- 
tween his  charger's  ears.  When  he 
reached  me,  he  made  a  point  at  ray 
breast ;  but  I  parried  his  thrust,  and, 
bounding  on  one  side,  horse  and  rider, 
carried  away  bv  their  own  impetuosity, 
passed  by  without  doing  me  any  in- 
jury. When  he  saw  that  he  had 
missed  his  aim,  the  Czarewitsch  pulled 
his  horse  up  short  with  admirable 
dexterity. 

'*  Very  good  I  very  good  !*'  said  he— 
*'  try  again.*'  And  without  giving 
me  time  for  objection  or  remark,  he 
took  space  for  his  career,  and,  after 
again  asking  me  if  I  was  ready,  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  still  more 
fury  than  the  first  time ;  but,  as  be- 
fore, I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  his,  and 
not  one  of  his  motions  escaped  me. 
At  the  decisive  moment  I  parried  en 
quartef  and  by  a  spring  to  the  right, 
made  his  second  attack  as  harmless  as 
the  preceding  one. 

At  this  second  failure,  the  Czare- 
witsch uttered  a  howl  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  our  tilting-match  as  ardently  as  if 
it  had  been  a  real  combat,  and  had 
moreover  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
should  terminate  in  his  favour ;  but, 
when  I  saw  him  retracing  his  ground 
for  a  third  assault,  I  determined  that 
it  should  be  the  last.  Again  he  ap- 
proached me  with  whirlwind  speed; 
this  time,  however,  instead  of  con- 
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tenting  myself  with  a  merd  parry,  I 
dealt  a  violent  back-handed  blow  on 
the  pole  of  the  lance,  which  was  se- 
vered by  the  stroke,  and  the  Czare- 
witsch  found  himself  disarmed.  Then, 
quick  as  thought,  I  seized  the  bridle 
of  the  horse,  and  by  a  violent  jerk 
threw  him  on  his  haunches,  at  the 
same  time  placing  the  point  of  mj 
sabre  on  the  breast  of  the  rider.  Ge- 
neral Rodna  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm ; 
he  thought  I  was  going  to  kill  the 
Grand-duke.  Constantine,  doubtless, 
had  the  same  impression,  for  the  co- 
lour left  his  cheeks  for  an  instant. 
Stepping  a  pace  backward,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  Czarewitsch,  I  said,  *«  Your 
highness  has  now  seen  what  I  am  able 
to  teach  to  Russian  soldiers,  and  is 
able  to  judge  whether  I  am  worthy  to 
become  their  professor." 

«  Yes,  by  my  soul  you  are  I  Never 
saw  a  braver  fellow ;  and  a  regiment 
you  shall  have,  if  I  can  get  it  you. 
Lead  Pulk  to  the  stable,  Lubenski,** 
added  he,  throwing  himself  off  his 
horse.  **Now,  follow  me.  Sir  French- 
man." Then  leading  the  way  to  his 
apartments,  he  took  up  a  pen,  and 
wrote  at  the  foot  of  my  petition  :— 

*'  I  humbly  recommend  the  peti- 
tioner to  ^our  Imperial  Majesty,  be- 
lieving him  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  favour  he  solicits.** 

**  Take  this  paper,**  said  he,  «'  and 
give  it  into  the  Emperor's  own  hands. 
Pat  you  in  prison,  perhaps,  but,  ma 
foil  he  who  risks  nothing  can  gain 
nothing.  Farewell !  and,  if  ever  yon 
visit  Warsaw,  come  and  see  me." 

I  bowed  and  took  my  leave,  de- 
lighted with  my  success,  and  no  little 
elated  at  having  passed  so  well  through 
the  ordeal  imposed  upon  me  by  this 
eccentric  and  formidable  personage. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing I  started  for  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sent abode,  the  palace  of  Tzarsko 
Selo,  determined  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens until  I  met  him,  and  to  risk  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment,  incurred  by 
all  who  ventured  to  present  a  petition 
to  his  imperial  majesty.  My  stock  of 
patience,  however,  was  very  nearly 
exhausted,  when  I  had  waited  and 
wandered  more  than  four  hours  in  the 
palace-gardens,  which  contain  in  their 
vast  inclosure,  slopes,  levels,  lakes, 
and  forests;  grottoes,  pyramids,  and 
statues.  AH  these  I  had  visited, 
without  perceiving  any  one  but  the 
sentries  and  a  few  loungers ;  and  I  was 
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beginning  to  despair  of  meeting  him 
whom  I  came  to  seek^  when  the  ave- 
nue  I  had  juat  entered  was  crossed  by 
an  officer  in  uadreu  unifonn»  who  galu- 
ted  «ie  and  continued  his  promenade. 
I  aaked  a  gardener's  boy  at  work  near 
me,  who  that  very  noUte  officer  was. 

**  The  Emperov '  answered  he* 

I  immediately  darted  down  an  all«y 
wUich  I  ealcQlated  would  traverse  the 
path  Aleiuinder  was  foUowing,  I  had 
searoeW  gone  a  hundred  yard«»  before 
I  found  n\yself  so  near  hi9  miyiesty 
that  X  paused  in  some  alarm.  The 
Emperor  baited  for  an  instant ;  then 
seeipg  that  respect  prevented  me  from 
approaching  hin^  he  advanced  towards 
met  And  I  awaited  his  coming,  stand- 
ing uncovered  on  the  side  of  the  foot- 
patli.  The  Emperor  limned  slightly, 
owing  to  the  re- opening  or  an  acciden- 
tal wound  in  the  leg,  received  in  one  of 
his  journeys  to  the  banks  of  the  Don .  As 
he  ^owly  advanced,  I  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  great  change  which  had  taken 
plaoe  in  his  appearance  since  I  had 
seen  him  in  Paris.  His  countenance, 
formerljr  so  open  and  cheerful,  had 
now  asic^y  and  mournful  expression, 
and  he  was  evidently  a  prey  to  the 
deepest  meUnoboly.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  looks  were  so  benevolent 
that  I  felt  re-assnred,  and  as  he  passed 
near  me,  I  ventured  to  address  him. 

♦*Sirol" 

<'  Put  on  yomr  hat»  sur,"  repUed 
he.  ^  It  is  too  eold  to  remain  bare- 
headed.** 

Se^ng  that  I  hesitated,  from  in- 
spect, le  obey  him,  he  seiied  my  hat, 
ekpped  it  on  my  head,  holding  my 
arm  the  while  to  preTont  my  taking  it 
offagmn.  When  he  found  that  I  made 
BO  fiurther  resistane^  he  said-- 

•*  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say 
tome?" 

<'  Sire^thk  rappUeatioo,"  and  I 
drew  the  pelilieii  from  ny  pocket. 
The  Bmperar'a  conntenanee  mUL 
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"  Are  you  aware,  sir/*    said  be» 

you  who  pursue  me  eren  bere*  tliat 
I  absent  myself  from  St  Petersburg 
to  avoid  petitions  andpetitioiiers?** 
•  '*  I  know  it,  sire ;  but  mj  petikioii 
has  perhaps,  more  than  most  othen,  i 
claim  on  your  majesty's  gradoius  ooi- 
sideration.  It  is  countersigned  by  you 
majesty's  august  brother — by  his  ia< 
perial  highness  the  Graad-duke  Goa- 
stantine." 

<' Ab,  hal'*  GKclaimed  the  En- 
peror,  holding  out  hia  band^  but  im- 
mediately withdrawing  it. 

"  So  that  I  ventured  to  hope,"  I 
continued,  *'  that  your  nugesty  would, 
in  this  instance,  deign  to  deviate  fiom 
the  rule  established." 

*'  No,  sir,*'  replied  the  Emperor 
quickly.  **  No,  sir,  I  will  Bot  take 
it,  because  if  I  did*  I  should  to- 
morrow be  pestered  with  a  thousand 
such  papers ;  and  I  should  be  oompellcd 
to  abandon  these  gardens,  where  st 
present  I  find  solitude  and  quiet 
But,**  added  he,  observing  my  disaD- 
pointment  at  this  refusal,  and  eslend- 
ing  his  hand  in  the  direcdoB  of  the 
city,  *'  put  your  petition  into  the  post- 
office.  I  shall  receive  it  to-aight,  ud 
the  day  after  to-morrow  yon  will  have 
my  answer.** 

'*  Sire^  I  know  not  how  to  expresi 
my  gratitude." 

«  Prove  iU  then,**  he  replie4»  **  hy 
telling  no  one  that  yon  have  present- 
ed a  petition,  and  escaped  puBishmcBt 
GooMay  to  you,  sir.*' 

With  these  words,  and  a  gnwioni 
but  melancholy  smUe,  the  Emperor 
pursued  his  walk.  I  did  sot  lidl  Is 
foliow  hb  advice,  and  pnt  mj  letter 
into  the  post.  The  Emperor  was  tne 
to  his  promise,  and  two  daja  aficr^ 
wards  X  received  his  reply. 

It  was  my  commission  as  leneiiig- 
master  to  the  imperial  eorpe  oi  eqgi- 
Beers,  with  the  rank 
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Hb&o  and  Lbandeb.— a  BallaDi 

Seb  jog  the  towersy  that«  grej  and  old» 
Frown  through  the  sunlight's  liquid  gold^ 

Steep  sternly  frontiug  steep  ? 
The  Hellespont  heneath  them  swells^ 
And  roaring  eleayes  the  Dardanelles* 

The  Rock-Gates  of  the  Deep  ! 
Hear  jou  the  wild  tide  storm  along, 

Ab  towards  the  cliff  in  foam  it  flows  ?— i 
From  Asia  Europe  rends  its  rock* 

And  Love  unfearing  goes  I 

In  Hero*8y  in  Leander's  heart. 
Thrills  the  sweet  anguish  of  the  dart 

Whose  feather  flies  from  Love. 
All  Hehe's  bloom  in  Hero's  cheek— 
And  his  the  hunter's  steps  that  seek 

Delight,  the  hills  above  I 
Between  Uieir  sires  the  rival  feud 

Forbids  their  plighted  hearts  to  meet ; 
Love's  fruits  hang  over  Danger's  gulfj 

By  danger  made  more  sweet. 

Alone  on  Sestos*  rocky  tower. 
Where  upward  sent  in  stormy  shower. 

The  whirling  waters  foam. 
Alone  the  mdden  sits,  and  eyes 
The  cliffs  of  fair  Aby  dos  rise 

Afar — her  lover's  home. 
Oh,  safely  thrown  from  strand  to  strand, 

No  brioge  can  love  to  love  convey ; 
No  boatman  shoots  from  yonder  shore, 

Yet  LovB  has  found  the  way  I 

Love,  that  the  Cretan  maze  could  pierce — 
Can  nerve  the  weak,  and  tame  the  fierce. 

And  wing  with  wit  the  dull. 
Lo,  docile  to  Love's  diamond  rein — 
The  lion's  horror-shaking  mane — 

The  thunder-crested  bull. 
The  Styx  itself,  that  nine  times  flows. 

Can  shut  not  out  the  daring  one^- 
Love  led  from  Pluto's  House  of  Gloom 

The  Shadow  to  the  Sun ! 

And  through  the  ocean's  stormy  flow. 
The  sweet  Desire,  with  fever-glow. 

Can  fire  a  lover's  blood. 
Still  when  the  day,  with  fdnter  glimmer, 
Wanes  pale— he  leaps,  the  daring  swimmer. 

Amid  the  dark'ning  flood ; 
To  that  dear  strand,  with  cleaving  stroke. 

The  waves  the  young  Leander  spurns, 
Where  bright  from  Hero's  lofty  tower 

The  beacon-splendour  bums  I 
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And  what  the  strength  reviving  gave 
V  To  limbs  long  chiird  amidst  the  wave? 

The  arms  of  happy  love !  ^ 
And  there  in  soft  embraces  live 
The  sole  rewards  the  heart  can  give. 

Or  ask — from  gods  above  I 
Until  Aurora  from  the  dream 

Reluctant  wakes  in  slow  delay ; 
Scared  to  the  ocean's  icy  bed 

From  love's  warm  clasp  away. 

So  thirty  suns  have  sped  their  flight- 
Still  in  that  theft  of  sweet  delight 

Exult  the  happy  pair ; 
Caress  will  never  pall  caress. 
And  joys  that  gods  themselves  would  bless. 

Make  one  fresh  bride-night  there. 
Ah  I  never  he  has  rapture  known. 

Who  has  not,  where  the  waves  are  driven 
Upon  the  fearful  shores  of  Hell, 

Plucked  fruits  that  taste  of  Heaven  I 

In  the  blue  arch  succeeding  thus 
The  Aurora  and  the  Hesperus ; — 

Nor  see  those  happy  eyes 
The  leaves  that  withering  droop  and  fall. 
Nor  hear,  when,  from  its  northern  hall. 

The  neighbouring  Winter  sighs ; 
Or,  if  they  see,  the  shortening  days 

But  seem  to  them  to  close  in  kindness ; 
For  longer  joys,  in  lengthening  nights. 

They  thank  the  heaven  in  blindness. 

Now  day  and  night  made  equal,  lie 
In  Jove's  large  scales  within  the  sky ; 

And  tender  Hero  still 
Eyes,  lingering  on  her  rocky  steep. 
The  sun's  bright  coursers  to  the  deep 

Fly  down  the  azure  hill ! 
Lull  d  lay  the  smooth  and  silent  8ea» 

A  nurror  in  translucent  calm. 
The  breeze,  along  that  crystal  realm. 

Unmurmuring,  died  in  balm. 

In  wanton  swarms  and  blithe  array. 
The  merry  dolphins  glide  and  play 

Amid  the  silver  waves. 
In  gray  and  dusky  troops  are  seen. 
The  hosts  that  serve  the  Ocean- Queen, 

Upborne  from  coral  caves : 
They — only  they — have  witness*d  love 

To  rapture  steal  its  secret  way ; 
And  Hecate  seals  the  only  lips 

That  could  the  tale  betray ! 

She  marks  in  joy  the  lulled  water. 
And  Sestos,  thus  thy  tender  daughter. 

Soft-flattering,  wooes  the  sea  I 
<«  Fair  god^and  canst  thou  then  betray  ? 
No !  falsehood  dwells  with  them  tiiat  say 

That  falsehood  dwells  with  thee  I 
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Ah !  faithless  is  the  race  of  man. 

And  harsh  a  father's  heart  can  prove ; 
But  thee,  the  gentle  and  the  mild« 

The  grief  of  Ioto  can  moTe. 

<«  Within  these  hated  walls  of  stone, 
ShonJd  1,  repining,  mourn  alone. 

And  hde  in  ceaseless  care ; 
But  thou,  though  o'er  thy  giant  tide^ 
Nor  bridge  may  span*  nor  boat  may  glide^ 

Dost  safe  my  lover  bear. 
And  darlisome  is  thy  solemn  deep. 

And  fearful  is  thy  roaring  wave ; 
But  wave  and  deep  are  won  by  lovo'^ 

Thou  smilest  on  the  brave ! 

"  Nor  vainly^  fair  god  of  the  sea* 
Did  Eros  send  his  shafts  to  thee ; — 

Remember — how  of  yore^ 
The  Golden  Ram,  above  thy  gloon^ — 
Bright  Helle^  beautiful  in  bloom. 

Fled  with  her  brother — bore  I 
Swift,  by  the  maiden's  charms  subdued^ 

Thy  form  rose  darkly  through  the  waves. 
And  in  thy  mighty  arms,  she  sank 

Into  thy  bridal  oaves ! 

''  A  goddess  with  a  god,  to  keep 
In  endless  youth,  beneath  the  deep. 

Her  solemn  ocean- court  I 
Friendly  to  love^  she  still  presides 
O'er  thy  wild  hordes,  and  favouring  guides 

"The  sailor  to  the  port ! 
Beautiful  Helle,  bright  one,  hear 

Thy  lone  adoring  suppliant  pray ! 
And  guide,  O  goddess — guide  my  love 

Along  the  wonted  way !" 

Now  twilight  dims  the  water's  flow. 
And  from  the  tower,  the  beacon's  glow 

Waves  flickering  o'er  the  main. 
Ah,  where  athwart  the  dismal  stream. 
Shall  shine  the  Beacon's  faithful  beam 

The  lovei^s  eyes  shall  strain ! 
Hark !  sounds  moan  threat'ning  from  afar — 

From  heaven  the  blessed  stars  are  gone- 
More  darkly  swells  the  rising  sea — 

The  tempest  labours  on  I 

Along  the  ocean's  boundless  plains  ^ 
Lies  Night— in  torrents  rush  the  rains 

From  the  dark-bosom'd  cloud — 
Red  lightning  skirs  the  panting  air. 
And,  loosed  from  out  their  rocky  lair. 

Sweep  all  the  storms  abroad. 
Huge  wave  on  hug^e  wave  tumbling  o'er. 

The  yawning  gulf  is  rent  asunder. 
And  shows,  as  through  an  opening  pall. 

Grim  earth — the  ocean  under  1 

Poor  maiden  1  bootless  wail  or  vow — 
«•  Have  mercy,  Jove — ^be  gracious.  Thou ! 
Dread  prayer  was  mine  before  \ 
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What  if  the  gods  have  heard — and  he« 
Lone  Tictun  of  the  Btormy  sea^ 

Now  struggles  to  the  shore ! 
There's  not  a  seabird  on  the  ware— 

Their  hurrying  wings  the  shelter  seek ; 
The  stoutest  ship  the  storms  have  proved^ 

Takes  refuge  in  the  creek. 

<'  Ahy  still  that  heart,  which  oft  has  braved 
The  danger  where  the  daring  saved. 

Love  lureth  o'er  the  sea ; — 
For  many  a  vow  at  pardng  mom. 
That  nought  but  death  should  bar  return. 

Breath^  those  dear  lips  to  me  I 
And  whirl'd  around,  the  while  I  weep,    - 

Amid  the  storm  that  rides  the  wave. 
The  giant  gulf  is  grasping  down 

The  rash  one  to  the  grave  I 

«€  False  Pontus  I  and  the  calm  I  hail*d, 
The  awaiting  murder  darkly  veil'd  ;<— 

The  lull'd  pellucid  flow. 
The  smiles  in  which  thou  wert  array*d. 
Were  but  the  snares  that  Love  betray'd 

To  thy  false  realm  below  I 
Now  in  the  midway  of  the  main. 

Return  relentlessly  forbidden. 
Thou  loosenest  on  the  path  beyond 

The  horrors  thou  hadst  hidden." 

The  death-storm  darkens  through  the  sky— 
The  mountain- waves  roll  thundering  by. 

White-foaming  on  the  rock — 
No  ship  that  ever  swept  the  deep 
Its  ribs  of  gnarled  oak  could  keep 

UnshatterM  by  the  shock. 
Dies  in  the  blast  the  guiding  torch 

To  light  the  struggler  to  the  strand  | 
One  Horror  on  the  Water  reigns — 

One  Horror  on  the  Land  I 

On  Venus,  Daughter  of  the  seas. 

She  calls  tiie  Orcns  to  appease^-* 
To  each  wild-shrieking  wind 

Along  Uie  ooean-desert  borne. 

She  vows  a  steer  with  golden  horn- 
Vain  vow — relentless  wind! 

On  every  goddess  of  the  deep, 
On  all  the  gods  in  heaven  that  be. 

She  calls  to  soothe  to  calm,  awhile. 
The  tempest-laden  sea  I 

**  Hearken  the  anguish  of  my  cries  I 
From  thy  green  halls,  arise — arise* 

Leucothoe  the  divine  t 
Who,  in  the  barren  main  afar. 
Oft  on  the  storm-beat  mariner 

Dost  gently-saving  shine. 
Oh,  reach  to  hhn  thy  mystic  veil. 

To  which  the  drowning  dasp  may  cling. 
And  safely  from  that  rowing  graven 

To  shore  my  lover  bring!*' 
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And  now  the  sarage  winds  are  hnshing^ 
And  o*6r  the  arch*d  horizon*  bloahingt 

Day's  chariot  gleams  on  high ! 
Back  to  their  wonted  channels  roird, 
In  chryslal  calm  the  wares  behold— 

One  smile  on  sea  and  sky ! 
All  softly  breaks  the  rippling  tide* 

Low-murmnring  on  the  rocky  land« 
And  playful  wavelets  gently  float 

A  Uorpse  upon  the  strand! 

*Ti8  he ! — as  soul  inspired  him  still— i 
Come  back  the  sweet  vow  to  fUifil ; 

She  looks — sees — knows  him  there  I 
From  her  pale  lips  no  sorrow  speaks. 
No  tears  glide  down  the  hueless  cheeks* 

Cold — ^numb'd  in  her  despair — 
She  look*d  along  the  silent  deep. 

She  look'd  upoQ  the  brightening  heaven, 
Till  to  the  marble  face  the  soul 

Its  h'ght  sublime  had  given  1 

*'  Ye  solemn  Powers  men  shrink  to  name. 
Your  might  is  here,  >our  rights  ye  claim— 

The  Victim  for  the  Shrine  I 
What  though  betimes  sweet  life  be  flown. 
Yet  life's  best  bliss  my  soul  hath  known—- 

The  fairest  lot  was  mine  I 
Living  have  I  thy  temple  served, 

Thy  consecrated  priestess  been— 
Dying-— a  victim  on  thy  shrine, 

Venus,  thou  mightiest  queen!** 

Flash'd  the  white  robe  along  the  air. 
And  from  the  tower  that  beetled  there 

She  sprang  into  the  wave ; 
Roused  from  his  throne  beneath  the  waste, 
Those  holy  forms  the  god  embraced— 

A  ged  himself  their  ffrave  i 
Pleased  with  his  prey,  he  glides  along — 

More  blithe  the  murmur*d  musie  seems, 
As  gush  from  unexhausted  urns 

The  Everlasting  Streams! 


CassANnaa. 

And  mirth  was  in  the  halls  of  Troy, 

Before  her  towers  and  teatplea  wU  | 
High  poii*d  the  ohoral  hymns  of  J^» 

Melodious  to  the  golden  tMl* 
The  weary  hand  reposed  from  slaughtefi— 

The  eye  forgot  the  tear  it  shed  i 
This  day  King  Priam's  lovely  danghter 

Shall  great  Pelides  wed! 

Adom'd  with  laurel  boughs,  they  come. 
Crowd  after  crowd— the  way  divine. 
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Where  fanes  are  deck'd — for  gods  the  home— ■ 
And  to  the  Thymbrian's*  solemn  shrine. 

The  wild  Bacchantic  joy  is  madd'ning 
The  thoughtless  host,  the  fearless  guest ; 

And  there,  the  unheeded  heart  Is  sadd'ning— 
One  solitary  breast  I 

Unjoyous  in  the  joyful  throng, 

Alone>  and  Unking  life  with  none, 
Apollo*s  laurel  groves  among. 

The  still  Cassandra  wander'd  on ! 
Into  the  forest's  deep  recesses 

The  solemn  Prophet- Maiden  passed. 
And,  scornful,  from  her  loosen*d  tresses. 

The  sacred  fillet  cast  1 

«  To  all,  its  arms  doth  Mirth  unfold. 

And  every  heart  foregoes  its  cares— 
And  Hope  is  busy  in  the  old— 

The  bridal-robe  my  sister 
And  I  alone,  alone  am  weeping ; 

The  sweet  delusion  mocks  not 
Around  these  walls  destruction  sweeping. 

More  near  and  near  I  see ! 

''  A  torch  before  my  vision  glows, 

But  not  in  Hymen's  hand  it  shines, 
A  flame  that  to  the  welkin  goes. 

But  not  from  holy  offering-shrines ; 
Glad  hands  prepare  the  banquet- meeting. 

While  my  soul  hearkens  in  dismay 
The  mournful  steps  of  gods  retreating. 

That  rend  themselves  away  I 

^*  And  men  my  prophet- wul  deride ! 

The  solemn  sorrow  dies  in  scorn ; 
And  lonely  in  the  waste,  I  hide 

The  tortured  heart  that  ifould  forewarn. 
Amidst  the  happy,  unregarded, 

Mock'd  by  tneir  fearful  joy,  I  trod  ; 
Oh,  dark  to  me  the  lot  awarded. 

Thou  evil  Pythian  god ! 

'*  If  I  thine  oracle  must  be. 

Oh,  wherefore  vainly  thus  consigned 
With  eyes  that  every  truth  must  see. 

Lone  in  the  City  of  the  Blind  ? 
Cursed  with  the  anguish  of  a  power 

To  view  the  fates  I  may  not  thrall. 
The  hovering  tempest  stiu  must  lower— 

The  horror  must  befall! 

''  Boots  it  the  veil  to  lift,  and  give 

To  sight  the  frowning  fates  beneath? 
Alas,  to  err  is  but  to  live. 

And  wisdom  is  a  thing  of  death! 
Take  back  the  clear  and  awful  mirror,  ^ 

Shut  from  mine  eyes  the  blood-red  glare ; 


*  Apollo. 
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Thy  troth  is  but  a  gift  of  terror 
when  mortal  lips  declare. 

**  'HLj  blindness  give  to  me  once  more-^ 

The  gay  dim  senses  that  rejoice ; 
The  Past's  delighted  songs  are  o*er 

For  lips  that  speak  a  Prophet's  voice. 
To  me  the  future  thou  hast  granted ; 

I  miss  the  moment  from  the  chain— 
The  happy  breathing-time  enchanted  I 

Take  back  thy  gift  again ! 

'<  Never  for  me  the  nuptial  wreath 

The  odour-breathing  hair  shall  twine ; 
My  heavy  heart  is  bow*d  beneath 

The  seryioe  of  thy  dreary  shrine. 
The  years  that  bloom  for  others  found  me 

Amidst  my  prophet-tears  alone- 
Each  grief,  reserved  for  hearty  around  me» 

ForeshadoVd  on  my  own  1 

**  How  cheerly  sports  the  careless  mirth,** 

The  life  that  loves,  around  I  see ; 
Fair  youth  to  sweet  desire  gives  birth— i 

The  heart  is  only  sad  to  me. 
Not  for  mine  eyes  the  young  spring  gloweth. 

When  eartl^  her  happy  feast-day  keeps ; 
The  charm  of  life  who  ever  knoweth 

That  looks  into  the  deeps  ? 

**  Wrapt  in  thy  bliss,  my  sister,  thine 

The  heart's  inebriate  rapture-springs  ;-*« 
Longing  with  bridal  arms  to  twine 

The  bravest  of  the  Grecian  kings. 
High  swells  the  joyous  bosom,  seeming 

Too  narrow  for  its  world  of  love. 
Nor  envies,  in  its  heaven  of  dreaming,    \ 

The  heaven  of  gods  above  1 

**  I,  too,  have  seen  the  form  of  one 

In  whom  the  heart  could  find  its  goal. 
With  eyes  that  haunt,  and  haunting  shun. 

Where  love  shines  kindled  into  soul — 
And  sweet  with  him,  where  love  presiding 

Prepares  our  hearth,  to  go— but,  dim, 
A  Stygian  shadow,  nightly  gliding. 

Stalks  between  me  and  him  I 

*'  Forth  from  the  grim  funereal  shore. 

The  Hell- Queen  sends  her  ghastly  bands ; 
Where'er  I  turn — behind — before — 

Dumb  in  my  path — a  Spectre  stands  I 
Wild  youth's  unconscious  pleasures  crowding 

The  dreary  Phantoms  darken  through- 
One  foul  pervading  troop,  foreboding— 

Where  turn  for  Hope  unto  ? 

'<  I  see  the  gleaming  Murder-steel—- 

I  see  the  glowing  Murder-eye— 
To  right— to  left— in  all  I  feel 

The  horror,  deed  my  flight  defy !— 
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I  may  not  turn  my  gaze — all  seeine. 

Foreknowing  alU  I  dumbly  stand- 
To  close  in  blood  my  ghastly  being 

In  the  far  stranger's  land  1  ** 

Hark !  while  the  sad  sounds  murmur  round. 

Hark,  from  the  Temple-porch,  the  cries  !— ^ 
A  wild,  Confused,  tumultuous  sound  I — 

Dead  the  divine  Pelides  lies ! 
Grim  Discord  rears  her  snakes  dcTouring — 

The  last  departing  god  hath  gone  I 
And,  womb*d  in  cloud,  the  thunder,  lowering. 

Hangs  black  on  Ilion. 

Note.— Upon  this  poem,  Madame  de  Stael  makes  the  fbllowing  just  and 
striking  criticism. -^X'^i/^ma^n^,  Part  II.  c.  13.  '*  One  sees  in  this  ode,  the 
curse  inflicted  on  a  mortal  by  the  prescience  of  a  god.  Is  not  the  grief  of  tlie 
Prophetess  that  of  all  who  possess  a  superior  iatellect  trith  an  impassioned 
heart  ?  Under  a  shape  Wholly  poetic,  Schiller  has  embodied  an  idea  grandly 
moral — viz.,  that  the  true  geniOs  (that  of  the  sentiment)  Is  a  yictim  to  itself, 
even  when  spared  by  others.  There  are  no  nuptials  for  Cassandra — ^Dot  that 
she  is  insensible— not  that  she  is  disdained,  but  the  clear  penetration  of  her 
soul  passes  in  an  instant  both  life  and  death,  and  can  only  repose  in  HeareD." 


F&iDouN ;  OR,  The  Mbssaoe  to  thb  FonoE. 

A  harmless  lad  was  Fridolln, 

A  pious  youth  was  he ; 
He  served,  and  sought  her  grace  to  win. 

Count  Savern's  fair  ladye. 
And  gentle  was  the  dame  as  fair— 
And  light  the  toils  of  service  there ; 
And  y«t  the  Woman's  wildest  whim 
From  her — had  been  but  joy  to  him! 

Soon  as  the  early  morning  shoi^e 

Until  the  vesper  bell. 
For  her  sweet  best  he  lived  alone. 

Nor  e*er  could  serrd  too  well. 
She  bade  him  oft  not  labour  so — 
But  then  his  eyes  would  overflow ; 
It  seemM  a  sin  if  strength  could  swerve 
From  that  one  thought^^  will  to  8ttrv6 ! 

And  so,  of  all  her  house,  the  dame 

Most  favoured  him  always. 
And  from  her  lips  for  ever  came 

His  unexhausted  praise- 
On  him,  more  like  some  gentle  child 
Than  serving-youth,  the  lady  smiled-* 
And  took  a  harmless  pleasure  in 
The  comely  looks  of  Fridolln. 

For  this  the  huntsman  Robertas  heart 
The  favour'd  henchman  cursed ; 

And  long,  till  ripen'd  into  art, 
The  hateful  envy  nursed. 
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His  Lord  was  rash  of  thought  and  deed 
And  thus  the  knave  the  deadly  seed, 
(Ab  from  the  chase  they  homeward  rode,) 
That  poisons  thought  to  fury>  8ow*d — 

«'  Your  lot,  great  County  in  truth  is  fkir, 

(Thus  spoke  the  craft  suppress^ ;) 
The  gnawing  tooth  of  doubt  can  ne*er 

Consume  your  golden  rest* 
He  who  a  noble  spouse  can  claim» 
Sees  loTO  begirt  with  holy  shame  ; 
Her  truth  no  villain  arts  ensnare— 
The  smooth  seducer  comes  not  there.*' 

"  How  now !— what  say'st  thou»  bold  FelldWe  ?" 

The  frowning  Count  replied— 
«  Thinks't  thou  I  build  on  woman's  vow. 

Unstable  as  the  tide  ? 
Too  well  the  flatterer's  lip  allureth— 
On  firmer  ground  my  faith  endureth ; 
The  Connt  Von  Savern's  wife  unto^^ 
No  smooth  seducer  comes  to  woo ! " 

««  Right  1"— quoth  the  other—"  tnd  your  scorn 

The  fool  can  but  supply. 
Who,  though  a  simple  vassal  born. 

Esteems  himself  so  high— - 
And,  to  the  dame  be  serves  aspiring, 
Harbours  for  her  the  love- desiring. '*  „      • 

"  Howl"  cried  the  Count,  and  trembled--"  How  i 
Of  one  who  lives,  then,  speakest  thou  ?  " 

**  Surely  ;  can  that  to  all  reveal'd 

Be  all  unknown  to  you  ? 
Yet,  from  your  ear  if  thus  conceal'd. 

Let  me  be  silent  too." 
Out  burst  the  Connt,  with  gasping  bffealh, 
«*  Fool— fool!— thou  speak'st  the  wotds  of  death ! 
What  brain  has  dared  so  bold  a  sin?" 
««  My  Lord,  I  spoke  of  Fridolin ! 

*«  His  face  is  comely  to  behold" — ^ 

He  adds— then  paused  with  art. 
The  Count  grew  hot— the  Count  grew  cold— 

The  words  had  pierced  his  heart. 
<<  My  gracious  master  sure  mnst  see 
That  only  in  her  eyes  lives  he  i 
Behind  your  board  he  stands  unheedingi 
Close  by  her  chahr— his  paeiion  feeding. 

«  And  then  the  rhymes" "  The  rhyttiea! "  «  The  same— 

Confess'd  the  frantic  thought" 
««  Confess'd  1" "  Ay,  and  a  mutual  flame 

The  foolish  boy  besought  1 
No  doubt  the  Countess,  soft  and  tender. 
Forbore  the  liues  to  you  to  render ; 
And  I  repent  the  babbling  word 
That  'scaped  my  lips What  wis  my  lord  ? 

Straight  to  a  wood,  in  scorn  and  shame* 
Away  Count  Savem  rode — 
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Where,  in  the  soaring  furnace -fiamef 

The  molten  iron  glow*d. 
Here*  late  and  earJy,  still  the  brand 
Kindled  the  smiths^  with  crafty  hand ; 
The  sparks  spring  forth,  the  bellows  heave^ 
As  if  their  task — the  rocks  to  cleave. 

Their  strength  the  Fire,  the  Water  gave. 

In  interleagued  endeavour ; 
The  miil-wheely  whirl'd  along  the  wave» 

Rolls  on  for  aye  and  ever— - 
Here,  day  and  night»  resounds  the  clamour. 
While  measured  beats  the  heaving  hammer  f 
And  suppled  in  that  ceaseless  storm. 
Iron  to  iron  stamps  a  form. 

Two  smiths  before  Count  Savern  bend, 

Forth-beckon*d  from  their  task. 
**  The  first  whom  I  to  you  may  send. 

And  who  of  you  may  ask— - 

*  Have  yon  my  iord*s  command  obey'd  ? ' 
—Thrust  in  the  hell-fire  yonder  made ; 
Shrunk  to  the  cinders  of  your  ore, 

Let  him  offend  mine  eyes  no  more  I" 

Then  gloated  they— the  giiesly  pur — 

They  felt  the  hangman*s  zest  \ 
For  senseless  as  the  iron  there. 

The  heart  lay  in  the  breast. 
And  hied  they,  with  the  bellows*  breath. 
To  strengthen  still  the  furnace-death  ; 
The  mu^er-priests  nor  flag  nor  falter*- 
Wait  the  victun— trim  the  altar  I 

The  huntsman  seeks  the  page^— God  wot. 

How  smooth  a  face  hath  he  ! 
**  Off,  comrade,  off  I  and  tarry  not ; 

Thy  lord  hath  need  of  thee !  ** 
Thus  spoke  his  lord  to  Fridolin,  ^ 
**  Haste  to  the  forge  the  wood  within. 
And  ask  the  serfs  who  ply  the  trade — 

*  Have  you  my  lord's  command  obey'd  ? 

**  It  shall  be  done  **— and  to  the  task 

He  hies  without  delay. 
Had  she  no  best  ? — ^'twere  well  to  ask. 

To  make  less  long  the  way. 
So,  wending  backward  at  the  thought^ 
The  youth  the  gracious  lady  sought : 
**  Bound  to  the  forge  the  wood  within, 
Hast  thou  no  best  for  Fridolin  ?  *' 

«« I  fain,*'  thus  spake  that  lady  fair, 
In  winsome  tone  and  low. 


*  It  woald  be  interesting  to  know  if  Schiller  lived  within  hearing  of  a  forge.  In  tfa« 
poems  written  during  thU  period  of  his  life,  he  is  peculiarly  fond  of  introducing  de- 
■eriptionB  of  the  lound  of  the  hammer.  Pouihiy  to  some  eztenwl  imprenlon,  ve 
owe  the  origin  of  this  very  characteristic  and  striking  ballad. 
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**  Bat  for  mine  iDfant  ailing  there* 

To  hear  the  mass  would  go. 
**  Go  thou>  my  child — and  on  the  way. 
For  me  and  mine  thy  heart  shall  pray ; 
Repent  each  sinful  thought  of  thine— 
So  shall  thy  soul  find  grace  for  mine !" 

Forth  on  the  welcome  task  he  wenda* 

Her  wish  the  task  endears* 
Till,  where  the  quiet  hamlet  ends* 

A  sudden  sound  he  hears. 
To  and  fro  the  church-bell*  swinging* 
Cheerily,  clearly  forth  is  ringing; 
Knolling  souls  that  would  repent 
To  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

He  thought*  **  Seek  God  upon  thy  way. 

And  he  will  come  to  thee  I  ** 
He  gains  the  House  of  Prayer  to  pray* 

But  all  stood  silently. 
It  was  the  Harvest's  merry  reign* 
The  scythe  was  busy  in  the' grain  ; 
One  clerkly  hand  the  rites  require^ 
To  serve  the  mass  and  ud  the  choir. 

Eftsoons  the  good  resolve  he  takes* 

As  sacristan  to  serve : 
*'  No  halt*"  quoth  he*  **  the  footstep  makes 

That  doth  but  heavenward  swerve  I'* 
So,  on  the  priest*  with  humble  soul. 
He  hung  the  cingulum  and  stole. 
And  eke  prepares  each  holy  thing 
To  the  high  mass  administ*ring. 

Now*  as  the  ministrant,  before 

The  priest  he  took  his  stand  ;  , 

Now  towards  the  altar  moved*  and  bore 

The  mass-book  in  his  hand. 
Rightward,  leftward  kneeleth  he* 
Watchful  every  sign  to  see ; 
Tinkling*  as  the  sanctus  fell* 
Thrice  at  each  holy  name*  the  belL 

Now  the  meek  priest*  bending  lowly* 

Turns  unto  the  solemn  shrine. 
And  with  lifted  hand  and  holy, 

Rears  the  cross  divine. 
While  the  clear  bell*  lightly  swinging* 
That  boy-sacristan  is  ringing  ;— 
Strike  their  breasts*  and  down  inclining* 
Kneel  the  crowd*  the  symbol  signing. 

Still  in  every  point  excelling* 

With  a  quick  and  nimble  art — 
Every  custom  in  that  dwelling 

Knew  the  boy  by  heart  t 
To  the  close  he  tarried  thus, 
Till  Vobiicum  Vominus ; 
To  the  crowd  inclines  the  priest. 
And  the  crowd  have  sign*a — and  ceased! 

Now  back  in  its  appointed  place* 
His  footsteps  but  delay 
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To  range  each  gymbol-sign  of  grace.— 

Then  forward  on  his  way. 
S09  conscience-calm,  he  lightl j  goes  | 
Before  his  steps  the  famace  glows  1 
His  lipa»  the  while*  (the  count  completing^} 
Twelve  paternosters  slow-repeating* 

He  gain*€|  the  foi^g^e — the  smiths  8arTey*df 

As  there  they  grimly  stand : 
*'  How  fares  it,  friends  ? — ^have  ye  ohey'd," 

He  criedy  *'  my  lord's  command  ?  " 
'^  Ho  I  ho! "  they  shout,  and  ghastly  grin. 
And  point  the  fumace*throat  within : 
**  With  zeal  and  heed,  we  did  the  deed—- 
The  master's  praise,  the  serrants*  meed." 

On,  with  this  answer,  onward  home, 

With  fleeter  step  he  flies ; 
Afar,  the  Count  beheld  him  come-.- 

He  scarce  could  trust  his  eyes. 
'*  Whence  com'st  thou  ? "  "  From  the  furoao^'*  "  Sol 
Not  elsewhere  ?  troth,  thy  steps  are  slow ; 
Thou  hast  loitered  long  T'— <<  Yet  only  till 
I  might  the  trust  consign'd  fulfil. 

*'  My  noble  lord,  *tis  true,  to-day. 

It  chanced,  on  quitting  thee. 
To  ask  my  duties,  on  the  way. 

Of  her  who  guideth  me. 
She  bade  me,  (and  how  sweet  and  dear 
It  was !)  the  holy  mass  to  hear ; 
Rosaries  four  I  told,  delaying, 
Grace  for  thee  and  thine  heart-praying.*' 

All  stunn'd.  Count  Savem  heard  the  iq[>00eh— 

A  wondering  man  was  he ; 
^  **  And  when  thou  didst  the  fomae^  t^sufih 

What  answer  gave  they  thee  ?  " 
*'  An  answer  bard  the  sense  to  win  1 
Thus  spake  the  men  with  ghastly  gnu, 
'  With  zeal  and  heed,  we  md  the  deed---i 
The  master's  praise,  the  servants*  m«ed/  '* 

"  And  ^o&^r/y*'*.-ga8p  d  the  Count,  as  lost 

In  awe,  Hq  shuddering  stood— 
**  Thou  must,  be  surci  his  path  have  aress*d? 

/  sent  him  to  the  wood,** 
**  In  wood  nor  field  whore  I  have  beefli 
One  single  trace  of  him  was  seen/* 
All  deathlike  stood  the  Count  \  "  Thy  might, 
O  God  of  heaven,  hath  judged  the  right  1" 

Then  meeklv,  humbled  from  his  pride. 

He  took  the  servant's  hand ; 
He  led  him  to  his  lady's  side. 

She  nought  mote  understand. 
**  This  child — no  angel  is  more  pure-i^ 
Long  may  thy  grace  for  him  endure ; 
Our  strength  how  weak,  our  sense  how  dioi— 

Gon  ANU  HIS  HOSTS  AEB  OVBE  Bmr 
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The  Maiden  from  Afar. 

Once  in  a  vale^  each  infant  year^ 

When  earliest  larks  first  carol  free« 
To  humble  shepherds  would  appear 

A  wondrous  maiden,  fair  to  see. 
Not  bom  within  that  lowly  place — 

From  whence  she  wander^d^  none  could  tell ; 
Her  parting  footsteps  left  no  traccj 

When  once  the  maiden  sigh'd  farewell. 

And  blessed  was  her  presence  there- 
Each  heart,  expanding,  grew  more  gay; 

Yet  something  loftier  still  than  fair 
Kept  man's  familiar  looks  away. 

From  fairy  gardens^  known  to  none* 
She  brought  mysterious  fruits  and  flowers— 

The  things  of  some  serener  sun — 
Some  Nature  more  benign  than  ours. 

With  each,  her  gifts  the  maiden  shared — 

To  some  the  fruits^  the  flowers  to  some ; 
Alike  the  young,  the  a^ed  fared ; 

Each  bore  a  blessing  back  to  home. 
Though  every  guest  was  welcome  there» 

Yet  some  the  maiden  held  more  dear« 
And  cull*d  her  rarest  sweets  whene'er 

She  saw  two  hearts  that  loved  draw  near. 

Note.— I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  exquisite  conception  of  this  simple 
allegory.    It  is  the  Sfbino  whieh  the  poet  has  thus  characterized. 


DlTBTBAMB. 

Believe  me»  tc^ther 

The  bright  gods  come  ever^ 

Still  as  of  old ; 
Scarce  see  I  Bacchus^  the  giver  of  joy. 
Than  comes  up  fair  Eros*  the  laugh-loving  boy ; 

And  Phoehus,  the  stately,  behold  I 

They  come  near  and  nearer. 

The  Heavenly  Ones  all-«- 
The  Gods  with  their  presence 

Fill  earth  as  their  hall  I 

Say,  how  shall  I  welcome. 
Human  and  earthbom. 
Sons  of  the  Sky  ? 
Pour  out  to  me — ^pour  the  fuU  life  that  ye  live  I 
What  to  you,  O  ye  gods  I  can  the  mortal-one  give  ? 


The  Joys  can  dwell  only 

In  Jupiter*s  palace— 
Brimm*d  bright  with  vonr  nectar, 

Oh»  reach  me  the  chalice ! 
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**  Reach  him  the  chalice ; 
Fill  full  to  the  poet, 
Hebe,  bat  one  1 
Bathe  his  eyes — bathe  his  eyes  in  the  heaven-dropping  dewj 
That  the  River  of  Death  may  be  shut  from  his  view  ; 
Let  him  dream  that  Olympus  is  won !" 

It  murmurs*  it  sparkles, 

The  Fount  of  Delight ; 
The  bosom  grows  tranquil— ^ 

The  eye  becomes  bright. 


The  Two  Guides  of  Life — The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful. 

Two  genii  are  there»  from  thy  birth  through  weary  life,  to  guide  thee ; 

Ah,  happy  when*  united  both,  they  stand  to  aid,  beside  thee ! 

With  gleesome  play»  to  cheer  the  path,  the  One  comes  blithe  with  beauty. 

And  lighter,  leaning  on  her  arm,  the  destiny  and  duty. 

With  jest  and  sweet  discourse,  she  goes  unto  the  rock  sublime. 

Where  halts  above  the  Eternal  Sea,  the  shuddering  Child  of  Time. 

The  Other  here,  resolved  and  mute,  and  solemn  claspeth  thee. 

And  bears  thee  in  her  giant  arms  across  the  fearful  sea. 

Never  admit  the  one  alone  I — Give  not  the  gentle  guide 

Thy  honour— nor  unto  the  stem  thy  happiness  confide  1 


The  Knights  of  St  John. 


Oh,  nobly  shone  the  fearful  Cross  upon  your  mail  afar. 

When  Rhodes  and  Acre  haiPd  your  might,  O  lions  of  the  war  I 

When  leading  many  a  pilgrim  horde,  through  wastes  of  Syrian  gloom; 

Or  standing  with  the  Cherub's  sword  before  the  Holy  Tomb. 

Yet  on  your  forms  the  Apron  seem*d  a  nobler  armour  far. 

When  by  the  sick  man*B  bed  ye  stood,  O  lions  of  the  war ! 

Wheh  ye,  the  high-born,  bow'd  your  pride  to  tend  the  lowly  weakness. 

The  duty,  though  it  brought  no  fame,*  fulfllPd  by  Christiaii 

Religion  of  the  Cross,  thou  blend'st,  as  in  a  single  flower. 

The  twofold  branches  of  the  palm — humility  and  powee. 


The  Four  Ages  of  the  World. 

Bright-purpling  the  glass,  glows  the  blush  of  the  wini 
Bright  sparkle  the  eyes  of  each  guest ; 

The  Poet  has  enter'd  the  circle  to  Join — 
To  the  good  brings  the  Poet  the  best 

Ev'n  Olympus  were  mean,  with  its  nectar  and  all. 

If  the  lute*s  happy  magic  were  mute  in  the  hall. 

Bestow'd  by  the  gods  on  the  poet  has  been 

A  soul  that  can  mirror  the  world  I 
Whatever  has  been  done  on  this  earth  he  has  seen. 

And  the  future  to  him  is  unfurFd. 


*  The  epithet  in  the  first  edition  is  rtiAmfoM. 
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He  sits  with  the  gods  in  their  council  sublime* 
And  Tiews  the  dark  seeds  in  the  bosom  of  Time. 

The  folds  of  this  life*  in  the  pomp  of  its  hues. 

He  broadens  all  lustily  forth* 
And  to  him  is  the  magic  he  takes  from  the  Muse* 

To  deck*  like  a  temple*  the  earth. 
A  hut*  though  the  humblest  that  man  erer  trod. 
He  can  charm  to  a  heaven*  and  illume  with  a  god  I 

As  the  god  and  the  genius*  whose  birth  was  of  Jove** 

In  one  type  all  creation  reveal*d> 
When  the  ocean*  the  earth,  and  the  star-realm  above* 

Lay  compress'd  in  the  orb  of  a  shield ; 
So  the  poet,  a  shape  and  a  type  of  the  All* 
From  a  sound*  that  is  mute  in  a  moment*  can  call. 

Blithe  pilgrim  I  his  footsteps  have  pass'd  in  their  way* 

Every  time,  every  far  generation : 
He  comes  from  the  age  when  the  earth  was  at  play 

In  the  childhood  and  bloom  of  Creation. 
Four  Ages  of  men  have  decayed  to  his  eye* 
And  fresh  to  the  Fifth  he  glides  youthfully  by. 

King  Saturn  first  ruled  us*^he  simple  and  true— i 

Each  day  as  each  yesterday  fair : 
No  grief  and  no  guile  the  calm  shepherd-race  knew*— 

Their  life  was  the  absence  of  care ; 
They  loved*  and  to  love  was  the  whole  of  their  task- 
Kind  earth  upon  all  lavish'd  all  they  could  ask. 

Then  the  Laboua  arose*  and  the  demi-god  man 

Went  the  monster  and  dragon  to  seek. 
With  the  age  of  the  hero,  the  ruler  began* 

And  the  strong  were  the  aid  of  the  weak. 
By  Scamander  the  strife  and  the  glonr  had  birth ; 
But  the  Beautiful  still  was  the  god  of  the  earth. 

From  the  strife  came  the  conquest ;  and  Strength*  like  a  wind* 
Swept  its  way  through  the  meek  and  the  mild : 

Still  vocal  the  Muse*  and  in  marble  enshrined* 
The  Gods  upon  Helicon  smiled. 

Alas,  for  the  age  which  fair  Phantasie  bore  I— 

It  is  fled  from  the  earth,  to  return  nevermore. 

• 

The  gods  from  their  thrones  in  Olympus  were  hnrl'd* 

Fane  and  column  lay  rent  and  forlorn ; 
And — holy*  to  heal  all  the  wounds  of  the  world— 

The  Son  of  the  Virgin  was  born.  * 

The  lusts  of  the  senses  subdued  or  suppress'd, 
Stalk'd  Man*  made  the  Thinkek,  his  arms  on  his  breast. 

Ever  gone  were  those  charms,  the  voluptuous  and  vain* 
Which  had  deck'd  the  young  world  with  delight; 

For  the  monk  and  the  nun  were  the  penance  and  pain* 
And  the  tilt  for  the  iron-dad  knight. 

Yet*  however  that  life  might  be  darksome  and  wild* 

Love  linger*d  with  looks  still  as  lovely  and  mild : 

By  the  shiine  of  an  altar  yet  chaste  and  divine* 
Stood  the  Muses  in  stillness  and  shade ; 


*  Volcui— the  alluBxoD,  which  it  ezqnbitely  beantiful,  is  to  the  Shield  of  Achilles. 
Hfymer,  n.  1. 18. 

'<  There  Earth,  there  HeaveDi  there  Ocean,  he  dettgn'd." — Pope. 
VOL,  Uh  KO,  cccxxv.  2  (| 
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And  hoDour*d>  and  honiehold,  and  holy  that  shrioeM 

In  the  bluah^o  the  heart  of  the  maid  i 
And  the  sweet  light  of  song  burn'd  the  fresher  and  tmer. 
In  the  lay  and  the  love  of  the  wild  Troabadoun 

As  ever,  ao  aye,  in  their  beautiful  band^ 

May  the  Maid  and  the  Poet  unite : 
Their  task  be  to  work,  and  to  weave,  hand  ia  baod. 

The  zone  of  the  Fair  and  the  Right  1 
Love  ^nd  Song,  Song  aod  Love,  intertwined  evennorey 
Weary  Earth  to  the  suns  of  its  youth  ean  restore. 


Thb  Walk. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  of  all  Sehillei^s  paens ;  most 
noble  in  the  conception,  most  artistioal  in  the  execution.— Bot  as  the  leading 
idea  developes  itself,  the  rapid  transition  of  the  picturea  it  ooDJurei  up,  re- 
quires, and  will  repay  some  patient  attention. 

Hail,  mine  own  Hill — ^ye  brightening  hill-tops,  hail ! 
Hail,  sun,  that  gilds*t  them  with  thy  looks  of  Jove  I 
Sweet  fields  I — ye  lindens,  murmuring  to  the  gale  I 
And  ye  gay  choral  things  the  boughs  above  I 
And  thou,  the  Blue  Immeasurable  Calm, 
0*er  mount  and  forest,  motionless  and  bright,— 
Thine  airs  breathe  through  me  their  reviving  balm* 
And  the  heart  strengthens  as  it  drinks  thy  light  1 
Thou  gracious  Heaven  !  man*s  prison-home  I  flee^- 
Loosed  from  the  babbling  world,  my  soul  leaps  up  to  thee ! 

Flowers  of  all  hne  are  struggling  into  glow. 

Along  the  blooming  fields ;  yet  their  sweet  strife 

Melts  into  one  harmonious  concord.     Lo, 

Where  winds  the  lone  path  through  the  pastoral  g^een. 

Broad  tap*string  summer  fields ! — The  labouring  bee 

Hums  round  me  ;  and  on  hesitating  wing 

0*er  the  red  clover,  tremulously  seen, 

Hovers  the  butterfly. —  Save  these,  all  life 

Sleeps  in  the  glowing  sUnlight*8  steady  sheen— 

£v*n  from  the  west,  no  breeze  the  luH'd  airs  bring. 

Hark — in  the  calm  aloft,  I  hear  the  sky -lark  sing ! 

The  thicket  rustles  near — the  alders  bow 
Down  their  green  coronals—and  as  I  pass. 
Waves,  in  the  rising  wind,  the  silvering  grass. 
Come,  day*s  ambrosial  night ! — receive  me  now 
Beneath  the  roof  by  shadowy  beeches  made. 
Cool-breathing !     Lost  the  landscape*s  cheeks  of  bloom! 
And  as  the  path  mounts,  snake- like,  through  the  shade. 
Deep  woods  close  round  me  with  mysterious  gloom  t 
Still,  through  the  trellice- leaves,  at  stolen  whilei^ 
Glints  the  stray  beam,  or  the  meek  azure  srailea* 
Again,  and  yet  again,  the  veil  is  riven*- 
And  the  glade  opening,  with  a  sudden  glare. 
Lets  in  the  blinding  day  I     Before  me,  heaven 
With  all  its  Far>  Unbounded  I^one  blue  hill 
Ending  the  anxious  world — in  yapourl  Where 
1  stand  upon  the  mountain-summit,  lo. 
As  sink  its  sides  precipitous  before  me, 
Tlio  green  waves  of  the  valley-streamlet  flow. 
Blithe  irith  a  busy  mirth,     Wide  Ether  o*er 
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Beneath^  «lik0>  wide  Ether  endiesa  still  I 

Dizzy»  I  gaze  alofW-shuddering',  I  look  beloirl-^ 

A  bridge  hung  midway  'twixt  the  eternal  helghU^ 

And  the  eternal  deep  allures  me  on. 

Still,  as  I  pass — all  laughing  in  delight^ 

The  rich  shares  glide  along;  and  in  glad  toil^ 

Glories  the  pranluome  vale  with  variegated  soil. 

Each  feature  that  divides  what  labour's  son 

Claims  for  his  labour — blended  with  the  other  ;— 

Hues  in  the  broider'd  veil  wrought  by  the  Mighty  Mother.* 

Hedge-row  and  bound — those  friendly  scrolls  of  law* 

That  Man-preserving  Oeniusi  since  the  time 

When  the  old  Brazen  Age*  in  sadnesSj  saw 

Love  fly  the  world. 

Now»  through  the  harmonious  meadsy 
One  glimmering  path»  or  lost  in  forests^  leads^ 
Or  up  the  winding  hill  doth  labouring  climb— 
The  single  street  that  rural  world  dividing. 
0*er  the  smooth  stream,  the  quiet  rafts  are  gliding  | 
And  through  the  livelv  fields,  heard  faintly,  goes 
The  many  sheep-bells  music — and  the  song 
Of  the  lone  herdsman,  from  its  vex*d  reposoi 
Rouses  the  gentle  echo ! — Calm,  along 
The  stream,  gay  hamlets  crown  the  pastoral  scano. 
Or  peep  thro*  distaut  frlades,  or  from  the  hill 
Hang  dizzy  down  I     Man  and  the  soil  serene 
Dwell  neighbourlike  together — and  the  Btill 
Meadow  sleeps  peaceful  round  the  rural  door— 
And,  all-familiar,  wreathes  and  clusters  o*er 
The  lowly  easement,  the  green  vine*s  embraoe. 
As  with  a  loving  arm,  clasping  the  gentle  plaoel 

O  happy  People  of  the  Fields,  not  yet 
Waken'd  to  freedom— >still  content  to  share 
With  your  own  fields  earth's  elementary  law  I 
Calm  harvests  to  calm  hopes  the  boundary  i«ti 
And  peaceful  as  your  daily  labour^  there. 
Creep  on  your  careless  lives  If 

But  ah  I  what  steals 
Between  me  and  the  scenes  I  lately  saw-— 
0*er  a  strange  land,  a  new- bom  spirit  gliding? 
Rent— jarring*— lost — all  that  were  blent,  hot  now 
Harmonious ;— and  the  startled  earth  reveals, 
Where  aU  were  equals,  rank  on  rank  presiding^ 
Like  the  tall  princes  of  the  forest,  how 
Rises  the  Pomp  of  oanaa  I — sense  its  voice 
Lends  to  the  alter'd  life — the  solemn  choice. 
The  formal  rule — and,  *mid  the  servile,  proud 
Sweeps  the  one  sovereign  lack  led  by  the  crowd  I 
From  its  young  prime  the  social  life  bath  grown. 
Blaze  from  afar  the  stately  domes  elate. 
And  from  the  kernel  of  primeval  stone, 
Burst  with  a  thousand  towers  the  Citt  and  the  Stati  t 
Back  t6  their  ancient  wild  the  Fauns  are  fled ) 
But  still  the  Natural  Superstition  lives 
Calm  in  the  silent  Art — and  to  the  dead 
Marble,  a  loftier  life  Devotion  gives  I 
Man  With  bis  fellow-man  more  closely  bound-* 


*  Demeter. 

"f  Here  the  poet  passes,  In  a  very  fine  transition,  from  the  actual  scenes  he  has  de- 
scribed to  the  ideal  images  they  conjure  up.  The  primitive  character  of  the  landscape 
suggests  to  him  the  earlier  stalea  of  aociety— and  he  proceeds,  in  a  series  of  bold  and 
raptd  pietnteS,  to  brlog  before  the  reader  the  progressive  changes  of  civilisation. 
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The  world  without  begirts  and  cramps  him  round ; 
But  in  that  world  within  the  wideniDgc  sou]. 
The  unpausing  wheels  in  swifter  orbits  roll* 
And  all  the  iron  powers  of  thoughtful  skill 
Are  shaped  and  quicken'd  by  the  fire  of  strife; 
Through  contest  great — through  union  greater  still. 
To  thousand  hands  a  single  soul  gives  lUe — 
In  thousand  breasts  a  single  heart  is  beating-^ 
Beats  for  the  country  of  the  common  cause- 
Beats  for  the  old  hereditary  laws— . 
The  earth  itself  made  dearer  by  the  dead—. 
And  by  the  gods,  (whom  mortal  steps  are  meeting,) 
Come  from  their  heaven,  large  gifts  on  men  to  shed. 
Ceres,  the  plough^the  anchor.  Mercury— 
Bacchus,  the  grape — ^the  Sovereign  of  the  sea. 
The  horse ; — ^the  olive  brings  the  Blue-eyed  Maid— 
While  towerM  Cybele  yokes  her  lion-car. 
Entering  in  peace  the  hospitable  gate— - 
A  Goddess- Citizen ! 

All-blest  ye  are. 
Ye  solemn  monuments !  ye  men  and  times 
That  did  from  shore  to  shore,  and  state  to  state. 
Transplant  the  beauty  of  humanity  I 
Forth  send  far  islandis,  from  the  gentler  climes. 
Their  goodly  freight — the  manners  and  the  arts. 
Beneath  the  solemn  Portico,  the  Wise 
Breathe  the  calm  oracles  of  thoughtful  Right* 
To  deathless  fields  the  ardent  hero  flies. 
To  guard  the  hearths  that  sanctify  the  fight; 
And  women  from  the  walls,  with  anxious  hearts 
Beating  beneath  the  infants  nestled  there. 
Watch  the  devoted  band,  till  from  their  eyes. 
In  the  far  space,  the  steel-clad  pageant  diea^ 
Then,  falling  by  the  altars,  pour  fiie  prayer. 
Fit  for  the  gods  to  hear — ^Ibat  worth  may  earn 
The  fame  which  crowns  brave  souls  that  eonquer,  and— rstoni  1 
And  fame  was  yours  and  conquest  I — ^yet  alone 
Fame— and  not  life  return*d :  your  deeds  are  known 
In  words  that  kindle  glory  from  the  stone. 
''  Tell  Sparta,  we,  whose  record  meets  thine  eye. 
Obeyed  the  Spartan  laws — and  here  we  lie ! "  * 
Sleep  soft  I — the  fresher  from  your  blood  shall  grow 
The  fruitful  olive! — Wealth,  and  peace,  and  art» 
Seeds  from  the  dust  of  patriot  martyrs.     Lo, 
How  lusty  Commerce  gathers  to  the  Mart  1 
Blue  Neptune  beckons  from  the  reedy  shore ; 
Leaps  on  its  prey  the  axe — (the  nymph  is  gone  1) — 
Loud  from  the  hill-top  thunders  down  the  oak— 
Wing*d  by  the  lever,  soars  the  quickening  stone 
From  its  cold  bed — the  miner  wrings  the  ore 
From  the  dusk  shaft — and  the  huge  hammer's  stroke 
Times,  through  the  fiery  spray,  its  measured  roar ; 
The  bright  web  round  the  dancing  spindle  gleams  ; 
Blithe  bears  the  pilot-guarded  mariner. 
Or  to  far  lands  toe  industry  of  home. 
Or  homeward  all  the  riches  from  afar<— 
High  from  his  mast  the  garland-banner  streaming : 
Life  swarms  through  mart,  and  quay,  and  tower,  and  dome—* 
And  many  a  language,  the  broad  streets  within. 
Blend  on  the  wondering  ear,  the  babel  and  the  din  I 
And  all  the  harvests  of  all  earth — whate'er 

*  HvrodQtus.     The  celebrated  epitaph  on  the  Spartan  tunulas  at  Thcrmopj^be* 
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Hot  Afric  niirtnres  in  its  larid  aio 

Or  Araby— the  blest  one  of  the  wild^ 

Or  the  8ea*8  lonely  and  abandoned  cbild^ 

Uttermost  Thule — to  one  mart  are  bome^ 

And  the  rich  plenty  brims  starrM  AmalthflBa*8  horn ! 

Then  genins  prospers,  and  the  graces  rest 

Under  the  smile  of  Freedom.     From  her  breast 

The  arts  draw  glorious  nnrtnre ;  life  is  given 

To  the  glad  canvass — and  the  enamour*d  stone> 

Waked  by  the  chisel,  speaks  I — the  artful  heaven 

Upon  the  slight  Ionian  shafts  reposing, 

A  whole  Olympus  the  bright  dome  enclosing. 

Light  as  the  bound  of  Iris  through  the  air. 

Light  as  the  arrow  from  the  string  is  gone, 

Springs  the  arch*d  bridge  above  the  loud  wave  I     There 

In  his  still  chamber,  musing,  sits  the  wise. 

Drawing  strange  circles,  in  whose  orbit  lies 

Magic  conjecture — or  the  visible  deeps 

Of  matter,  plummets — scans  the  hate  or  love 

Of  the  mysterious  magnet — or  pursues 

The  winged  sound,  the  pathless  airs  above— 

Or  tracks  the  light'ning  to  its  cloudy  keep— 

Or  seeks,  amidst  the  monster- things  of  Cranck, 

The  gnlding  Law  imperishably  wrought — 

Or  through  the  atoms  in  their  mazy  dance. 

The  dim  phenomena  and  seasons,  views 

The  ealm,  unmoving  Pole  I 

Now  the  dumb  Thought 
Takes  voiee  and  body  from  the  Invetated  Page, 
And  rides  Timers  stormy  stream — ^its  Bark,  from  age  to  age  I 
Rent  from  the  startled  gaze  the  veil  of  night, 
And  on  the  quailing  error  floods  the  light. 
Man  rends  his  bonds— ah  I  blest  could  he  refrain. 
Free  from  the  curb,  to  burst  alike  the  rein  I  * 
<'  Freedom  1**  shouts  Reason-^''  Freedom! **  also,  shout 
Wild  Lust  and  Rapine.     Frbm  the  holy  check 
Of  nature,  break  the  Passions'  rabble  rout. 
Snaps  in  that  storm  the  anchor — the4ierce  tide 
Grapnles  its  prey — the  endless  deeps  spread  ronnd— 
Vanish  the  coasts — one  desert  and  no  guide  ;— 
And,  mastless,  o'er  the  terrible  profound, 
Rock'd  by  the  mountain-surges,  drifts  the  wreck. 
.  Behind  the  clouds  the  constant  stars  are  vanishM— « 
All  jarr*d,  all  lost,  as  back  to  chaos  hurlM ; 
And  God  himself,  himself  in  wrath  had  banish*d 
From  that  dark  formless  void — that  toot  a  world ! 
Gone  from  man's  language,  truth ; — trust  and  belief. 
From  life ;  the  oath  rots,  blighted  to  a  lie ; 
In  love's  most  solemn  secrets,  in  the  grief 
Or  joy  that  knits  the  heart's  most  earnest  tie, 
Ghures,  with  malignant  look,  the  unsleeping  spy. 
And  roots  out  friend  from  friend.     Pale  Treachery 
Leers  with  fell  smile  upon  the  harmless  Truth, 
And  Slander  gnaws  its  prey  with  venom-dropping  tooth ! 
Vile,  in  the  shameless  breast,  cowers  Thought— and  Love 
Sella  its  great  birthright  of  divine  emotion — 
And,  dad  like  honesties,  the  Falsehoods  move 
Along  the  world,  in  which  the  old  devotion 

*  Here  the  Poet,  haviog  passed  from  the  'ciyHization  of  ^Antiquity  and  Greece,  to 
the  Middle  Aget  and  the  Invention  of  Printing,  halts  before  the  great  crisis  of  his  own 
time,  the  R^vohitioii  of  France. 
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Of  Naturot  all  di8hallow*d,  f^ives  no  more 

The  sounds  that  made  man's  heart  a  ehrine  before  :— 

And  pines,  albeit  by  pleasures  lewd  beset. 

The  needy  noiserable  soul  alone. 

And  scarce  through  silence  makes  one  nobler  feeling  known. 

And  yet  the  tribune  boasts  of  justice — yet 

The  cottage  babbles  of  Its  peace — the  while 

A  spectre  stands  before  the  kingly. throne, 

And,  with  a  devilish  and  mali^nacf  guile, 

Takes  the  great  shape  of  Law  ! 

Oh,  ye.ir  on  year. 
Century  on  century,  may  the  mummies  wear 
The  dead  resemblance  of  a  life  sublime  ; 
Till  nature  wakes,  and,  with  an  iron  hand 
And  heavy,  marshals  to  the  holy  pile 
Your  solemn  steps — Necessity  and  Time  I 
Then — as  some  tigress  from  the  barrfed  grate. 
Bursts  sudden,  mindful  of  her  native  land, 
Far  in  Numidian  glooms — Humanity, 
Fierce  in  the  wrath  of  wretchedness  and  crime, 
Sweeps  forth  to  seek  what  should  be  human  fate; 
And  from  the  ashes  of  the  blasted  state 
Rises  the  long- lost  Nature  ! — Open  ye. 
Open  ye,  wallsl  and  let  the  prisoner  free- 
Back  to  forsaken  fields,  behold  the  wild  one  flee !  * 

Bat  where  am  I — and  whither  would  I  stray  } 
The  path  is  lost — the  cloud-capt  mountaip-dome. 
The  rent  abysses,  to  the  dizzy  sense, 
Behind,  before  me !     Far  and  far  away. 
Garden  and  hedgerow,  the  sweet  Company 
Of  Fields,  familiar  speaking  of  men's  home — 
Yea,  every  (race  of  men — He  hidden  from  the  e^e. 
Only  the  raw  eternal  Matter,  whence 
Life  buds,  towers  round  me — the  grey  basalt-stODe, 
Virgin  of  human  art,  stands  nlotionless  and  lone. 
Roaringly,  through  the  rocky  cleft,  and  under 
GnarlM  roots  of  tree?,  the  torrent  sweeps  in  thnnder— 
Savage  the  scene,  and  desolate  and  bare. 
Lol  where  the  eagle,  his  calm  wings  unfurl*d, 
Lone-haltiog  in  the  solitary  air. 
Knits  t  to  the  vault  of  heaven  this  ball — the  world ! 
No  plumM  wind  bears  o*er  the  Daedal  soil 
One  breath  of  man's  desire,  and  care,  and  toil. 
Am  I  indeed  alone  ?     Thine  arms  within. 
Close  at  thy  heart,  O  Nature? — Has  the  all. 
Which  fancy  conjured,  but  a  wild  dream  been  ? 
A  dream,  no  more ! — Away  the  spirit  flings 
The  fearful  likenesses  of  living  things; 
Down  to  the  vale  the  gloomy  phantoms  fall ; 
And  as  the  eye  man*s  restless  world  escapes, 
Fade  from  the  soul  the  forms  the  worldlier  wisdom  shapes. 
Purer  I  take  my  life  from  thy  pure  shrine, 
Sweet  Nature  1 — gladlier  comes  again  to  me 
The  heart  and  hope  of  my  lost  youth  divine  I 
Between  the  precept  and  the  doubt,  our  will 
Hovers  for  ever,  and  our  acts  are  still 
The  repetitions,  multiplied  and  stale. 
Of  what  have  been  before  us.     But  with  Thee 
One  ancient  law,  that  will  not  wane  or  fail, 


*  Here  tbp  post  again  returns  to  the  scenpi  aetually  around  bitn. 

t  Knits — Knupft,     What  a  sublime  image  is  conveyed  in  that  single' 
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Keeps  beauty  Ternal  in  the  bloom  of  truth ! 
Ever  the  same,  thoa  hoardest  for  the  maa 
What  to  thy  hands  the  infant  or  the  youth 
Trusted  familiar;  and  since  time  began. 
Thy  breasts  have  nurtured,  with  impartial  lore^ 
The  many-changing  ages  1 

Look  above. 
Around,  below ; — beneath  the  self-same  blue, 
Over  the  self-same  green,  eternally, 
(Let  man's  slight  changes  wither  as  they  will,) 
All  races  which  the  wide  world  evtfr  knew. 
United,  wander  brother-like ! — Ah  I  sec, 

TrB  SUN  OP  HOMEa  SMILES  UPON  US  STILL  I 
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Sentekces  of  Confucius. 

Time. 

Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to  last  I 
Loitering  slow,  the  Future  creepeth— 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  sweepeth— 

And  motionless  for  ever  stands  the  Past. 

Never  can  Impatience  hasten. 

When  the  slow  step  seeks  delay. 
Chains,  nor  Doubt,  nor  Fear  can  fasten 

To  the  step  that  fleets  away : 
Nor  one  spell  Repentance  knows. 
To  stir  the  Still  One  from  repose. 

If  thou  would'st,  wise  and  happy,  see 
Life's  solemn  Journey  close  for  thee, 
The  Loiterer's  counsel  thou  wilt  heed, 
Though  readier  tools  must  shape  the  deed ; 
Not  for  thy  friend  the  Fleet  One  know. 
Nor  make  the  Motionless  thy  foe  I 

Space. 
A  threefold  measure  dwells  in  Space- 
Restless,  with  never-pausing  pace, 
Lbnoth,  ever  stretching  ever  forth,  is  found. 
And,  ever  widening,  BaEADTH  extends  around. 
And  ever  Depth  sinks  bottomless  below  i 

In  this,  a  type  thou  dost  possess—. 
Restlessly  on  for  ever  must  thou  press. 

Nor  slackening  languor  know. 

If  to  the  Perfect  thou  wouldst  go; 
And  broaden  ever  from  thyself,  until 
Creation  thy  embrace  can  fill ; 
And  down  the  Depth  for  ever  fleeing, 
Dive  to  the  spirit  and  the  being. 
To  reach,  is  but  to  persevere— 

For  every  end,  this  means — endbavoue  I 
The  full  mind  is  alone  the  clear. 

And  Truth  dwells  in  the  Depth  for  ever! 
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An  Ancient  Dandy. 
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AN  ANCIENT  DANDT. 

Cba?ter  L 


It  never  would  have  occurred  to 
any  one,  from  Peter  MeU's  appearance, 
that  be  was  a  valet'de^chambre  ;  and> 
in  fact,  judging  from  the  gruffness  of 
Peter  Melius  manner,  that  remarkable 
circumstance  seemed  never  to  have 
occurred  to  himself,  and  yet  it  is  ne- 
yertheless  true,  that  Peter  Mell  was  a 
very  good  oa/!e^d!e'C^am6r«9  and  brush- 
ed clothes,  and  frizzed  a  periwig,  like 
a  man  with  a  natural  genius  for  those 
occupations ;  for  a  valet  dechambre  is 
born  to  his  trade,  as  well  as  a  poet. 
Sir  John  Blinkinsop,  who  wore  the 
gayest  clothes  and  most  flowing  wigs, 
all  through  the  reign  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  had  early  discovered  the 
bent  of  Peter*B  inclination,  and  elevat- 
ed him  from  some  nameless  post  about 
the  stables  or  garden,  to  his  present 
honourable  position. 

Peter  was  busy  bestowing  a  fresh 
row  of  curls  on  a  periwig  of  enormous 
dimensions,  and  looking  at  it  with  such 
veneration  as  that  with  which  a  monk 
might  gaze  upon  a  relic,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  loud  yawn  from  his  mas- 
ter, whose  presence  he  seemed  for 
some  time  to  nave  foi^otten.  Sir  John 
was  seated  in  an  easy-chur,  in  his 
dressing-gown,  a  small  table  with 
chocolate  stood  at  his  right  hand,  and 
he  was  busy,  while  poising  the  deli- 
cate little  cup  in  his  hand,  in  gazing  at 
the  proportions  of  a  rather  shrunken 
leg,  which  he  held  out  at  full  length, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  insnec- 
tion.  It  was  a  very  well-shaped  leg, 
and  had  been  better — ^an  appalling  fact, 
which  seemed  at  that  moment  to  strike 
very  forcibly  on  the  owner*s  observa- 
tion. Some  people  have  odd  ways  of 
giving  vent  to  their  chagrin ;  many 
would  have  sighed,  others  would,  per- 
haps, have  sworn — Sir  John  Blinkin- 
sop  merely  yawned.  But  Peter  Mell, 
thongh  a  little  startled  at  first  at  the 
loudness  of  the  explosion,  took  no 
further  notice,  but  went  on  with  the 
flowing  curls. 

"  Well,  you  blockhead  1  can't  you 
answer?"  said  the  baronet. 

'< Answer?'*  replied  Peter,  in  his 
usual  bluff  tone ;  **  you  ha*n*t  asked 
any  guestion,  as  far  as  I  can  see  I  *' 

«  No,  Peter?  Then,  if  such  is  your 
opinion,  you  are  an  ass,  Peter ;  for, 
isn*t  it  quite  evident  that  I  asked  you 


if  there  was  any  news  ?    Did  not  yoa 
hear  me  yawn,  sir?** 

'*  Yes  ;  I  am  not  deaf,  no  how.** 

**  Well,  when  I  yawn,  it  means  'has 
any  thing  happened  ?  *  Now,  do  yon 
understand  me,  Peter?  or  moat  I  yawn 
again  ?  ** 

*'  The  model-maker  has  lent  home 
your  left  calf;  he  has  reduced  it  to 
the  size  of  the  other,  so  your  legs  will 
be  rare  matches.** 

"  Nothing  else?" 

**  The  tailor  has  sent  some  stuffing 
for  your  shoulders ;  and  the  perfumer 
has  sent  two  large  boxes  of  the  white 
pomatum.** 

**  Well,  Medea's  caldron  wUl  be  full 
soon,  and  I  shall  come  out  as  young 
as  my  nephew.  Nothing  else*  Peter?" 

**  There*s  a  letter  there  brought  by 
that  'ere  fnrren  fellow  with  the  whis- 
kers.*' 

"  Ah !  from  the  Carinl ;  let  me  see 
it,  Peter.** 

Peter  lifted  the  letter  as  if  it  con- 
tained poison,  and  presented  it  to  his 
master  with  evident  demonstrations  of 
abhorrence.  Sir  John  opened  it*  and 
hummed  it  carelessly  over.  "  What 
can  the  gipsy  have  to  write  about 
now?  I  was  with  her  till  late  last 
night— ' constancy,  truth,  affection* — 
and  so  forth.  Poh  I**  and  threw  the 
note  carelessly  aside*  '*  Nothing  else, 
Peter  ?** 

Peter*s  budget  seemed  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  at  last,  after  a  little  cogita- 
tion, he  said,  '*  Widow  Mathers  is 
dead,  sir — the  poor  woman  you  were 
so  kind  to." 

**  Had  she  any  children  ?** 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  very  ill  off  they'll 
be  now ;  their  mother  was  a  careful 
steady  woman.  They'll  feel  her  loss.** 

««  They.sha'n't,  Peter— they  sha*n% 
if  I  can  help  it.  Let  the  steward 
double  the  allowance  he  used  to  pay 
the  poor  old  woman ;  and,  do  you 
hear,  see  that  they're  well  brought  up, 
Peter — set  them  to  school,  teach  them 
the  catechism,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Do  you  hear?** 

"  Thank  your  honour  1"  aud  Peter, 
with  more  appearance  of  warmth  than 
he  had  yet  shown.  ''  I've  alwayaaaid 
you're  a  kind-hearted  gentleman,  in 
spite  of — of" 

'<  In  spite  of  what,  Peter  ?  A  little 
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wildneu,  eh  ?  Faults  of  youth,  I  tell 
you.     I  shall  mend  as  I  get  older.*' 

<«  Bat  model-makersy  and  tailors, 
and  perfumers,  won*t  let  yoa  get 
older,  sir." 

*«  Nor  frizenrs,  Peter— that  periwig 
is  perfection.  Tell  them  to  have  the 
chariot  at  the  door  at  nooo.  I  shall 
just  go  and  show  myself  to  my  suter. 
IssheTkibleyet?" 

<'  She's  not  down-stairs,  sir.** 

*'  She  has  a  deyilish  pretty  lady's- 
mud,"  said  the  baronet,  surveying 
himself  in  the  glass. 

Peter  here  gave  utterance  toa  grunt» 
which  might  be  interpreted  into  either 
acquiescence  or  dissent,  according  to 
the  hearer^s  fancy. 

'*  A  captivating,  black-eyed,  little 
fairy.    She's  bewitching  1 " 

'*  So  Tyc  heard  young  master  say, 


sir." 


My  nephew  ?  That  fellow  is  al- 
ways putting  hii  spoke  in  my  wheel.'* 

*'  Perhaps  he  doesn't  know  your 
honour  has  any  wheels  of  the  kind," 
suggested  the  valet,  with  a  sort  of 
grim  satisfaction  at  his  own  joke. 

'<  Well,  don*t  let  him  into  the  secret, 
Peter.  We  must  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  seniority ;  and  now,  do  you  think 
I'm  dressed  ?-*fit  for  public  inspec- 
tion?" 

•<  Your  wig  would  make  any  thing 
look  well,  sir.  It*s  a  reg'lar  shiner. 
It'll  make  you  pass  for  fifty  any 
where. 

"For  what?  you  savage  I  Fifty 
years?  No  gentleman  has  ever  the 
least  occasion  to  exceed  forty-two; 
and  do  you  hear  me,  Peter,  tAafs  my 
age— forty-one,  or,  at  the  most,  forty- 
two— not  a  year  more.  Heavens  I 
what  a  barbarian  I " 

**  Why,  sir,  I've  been  in  this  here 
place,  man  and  boy,  more  nor  forty 
year,  and  you  was  a  smart  young  gen- 
tleman of  twenty  or  thereabouts  when 
first  I  came ;  for  I  mind  I  got  dread- 
fal  bad  the  night  you  came  to  the 
estate ;  and  that  makes  your  age  out 
to  be  pretty  hard  on" 

"  Forty-two ;  but  there's  no  talking 
to  such  clods.  If  I  had  a  French  valet, 
be  would  never  show  his  cursed  arith- 
metic as  you  do,  Peter." 

^  But  I'm  a  right-down  English- 
man, and  always  speaks  as  I  think." 

«« Do  you,  Peter  ?  then  in  Heaven's 
name,  continue  to  do  so ;  for  down- 
right English  sincerity  is  quite  a  rarity 
now. ' 


69\ 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation 
a  servant  announced  the  arrival  of 
Farmer  Morrb;  and  showed  that 
worthy  very  shortly  into  the  room. 

With  many  bows  and  scrapings, 
and  hopes  for  his  honour's  health  and 
happiness,  the  farmer  presented  him- 
self to  his  landlord  4  and  was  perhaps 
not  aware  of  the  striking  contrast 
offered  by  his  stout  jolly  figure  and 
ruddy  face,  to  the  splendidly-dressed 
person,  and  somewhat  withered,though 
still  handsome  features  of  the  ancient 
dandy* 

"  And  how  are  you  all  at  Brahy 
Manor  ?"  began  Sir  John.  "  Are 
good  Mrs  Morris  and  your  children  as 
charming  as  ever  ?  " 

"  Thank  your  honour — ^we're  pretty 
fair,  as  times  go." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  it,  my  good 
friend ;  and  you're  come  to  town, 
eh?" 

The  question  which,  considering 
that  it  was  uttered  in  St  James's 
Square,  might  have  sounded  some- 
what supererogatory  to  the  uninitiated, 
was  answered  by  the  farmer  with  a 
sigh. 

'•  Yes,  I  be.  Sir  John ;  and  right 
loath  was  I  to  come,  I  do  assure  ye. 


sir." 


>» 


"  You've  brought  her  with  you?" 
pursued  the  baronet. 

"  Yes  I  '* 

*'  And  safely  lodged  her  with  Mrs 
Williams  in  Frith  Street?" 

A  nod  was  all  the  answer  vouch- 
safed by  the  worthy  agriculturist; 
but  the  bile  of  Mr  Peter  Mell  became 
so  excited  by  hearing  these  ominous 
enquiries  about  some  person  of  the 
female  sex,  that  he  was  on  the  very 
point  of  throwing  a  very  handsome  tie 
periwig,  on  which  he  was  exercising 
his  skill,  on  the  ground,  and  reading 
his  master  a  lecture  on  his  dissolute 
course  of  life.  Peter's  eloquence,  how- 
ever, was  checked  for  the  present  by 
his  curiosity. 

*'  And  you've  found  out  nothing 
farther  about  her  history?" 

*'  Nothing,  sir.  She  be  quite  a  lady 
—so  good,  so  pleasant-like ;  it  was  a 
sad  day  at  the  Manor  when  the  parting 
came." 

"  But  she  was  willing  enough  to 
accompany  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  very  happy,  sir.  When  we 
first  came  in  sight  of  St  Paul's,  I 
thought  she'd  a  jumped  out  0*  the 
cart." 
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<'  That*i  good.    You  told  her  what     ffuage  than  at  the  appeanao*  oi  tba 


yoa  brought  her  here  for  ?  " 

«  To  k^  introduced  to  your  honour, 
and  have  your  honour's  assistance." 

*'  To  be  sure.  She  shall  have  it. 
Vm  delighted  with  her  enthusiasm 
about  St  Paurs ;  it  shows  8he*s  tired 
of  a  country  life." 

<'  She  has  some  friends  in  London, 
your  honour ;  she's  given  me  a  letter 
to  one  Captain  Wallace." 

<<What!  a  captain?  Whew!  Ladies 
that  send  billets  down  to  captains  are 
not  quite  synonymous  with  theVestal 
virgins;  *pon  honour,  I  had  a  few 
scruples  left;  but  now  'tis  all  plain 
sailing.  Peter,  just  give  this  curl 
another  twisty  pull  down  the  tails  of 
my  coat,  give  me  my  cane ;  now,  then, 
for  a  sight  of  this  incomparable  Mrs 
Preston !  **  And  humming  an  air  out 
of  the  last  opera>  the  gay  Sir  John, 
preceded  by  Peter,  left  Farmer  Morris 
to  his  meditations. 

These  were  not  of  the  most  agree- 
able order;  for  the  worthy  baronet 
presented  himself  in  quite  different 
oolours  in  town  from  those  he  was 
known  by  in  the  country.  The  kind* 
est  landlord,  the  most  benevolent  man, 
the  most  charitable  neighbour->-his 
absurd  affectation  of  youth  and  youth* 
ful  vices  spoiled  all.  The  farmer, 
though  a  capital  judge  of  barley,  was 
probably  no  great  judge  of  character, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his 
patron's  behaviour.     While  engaged 


youug  roan. 

•'  Yes-^nunky ;  I  presume  you^re 
one  of  nunky*s  visiters ;  or  perhaps 
your  visit  is  to  me.  By  the  bye,  if 
you  should  happen  to  have  brought 
any  rent  with  you,  you*Jl  fiod  the 
nephew  quite  as  good  a  receiver-go- 
neral  as  the  nncle." 

•*  Ob,  you're  young  master! — Sir 
John  as  will  be,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man is  gone." 

*'  And  before  it  too,  my  g^ood  friend  f 
nunky  and  I  are  scarcely  known 
apart ;  so  if  yon  have  any  thing  in  a 
canvass  bag **■    .i 

**  No,  sir;  Tm  always  ready  with 
my  rent,  as  Sir  John*  God  bleaa  Lib, 
well  knows.  I  came  np  on  a  yery 
different  errand." 

«  Your  oart  loaded  with '"- — 

"  Two  pheasants,  your  honour,  and 
a  woman." 

The  yonth  wbistled_«<  Whew  I  is 
there  game  of  that  kind  in  nnoky's 
preserves?  May  I  ask  the  nnmn  ol 
your  farm,  worthy  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  Farmer  Morris  of  Braby 
Manor,  at  your  service  and  Sir 
John*s,"  said  the  eountryman. 

*'  And  the  woman?**  eontinned  the 
youth;  ''old,  of  eonrse?  lame,  per* 
haps — no  teeth?'* 


**  She's  the  beautifullest  creatnre 

that  ever  was  seen  in  Herts,*'  inter* 

posed  the  farmer,  apparently  offend- 

ed  at  the  disparaging  guesses  of  the 

in  deep  researches  after  the  cause  of    youth ;  <'  she  ain't  twenty,  and  her 

sueh  incongruities,  he  waa  interrupted     teeth  would  do  for  a  necklace.'* 


by  the  entrance  of  a  tall,  handsomely, 
dressed,  dashing- looking  young  man  of 
about  three-and-twenty.  The  coun- 
tryman looked  for  some  time  at  the 
apparition  thus  presented  to  him  of  a 
youth  of  high  fashion  with  no  little 
admiration.  His  velvet  coat  and 
spangled  waistcoat,  his  tasteful  wig, 
adorned  with  a  multitude  of  curls ; 
and,  in  short,  every  thing,  from  the 
white  powder  on  hia  head  to  the  po« 
lished  silver  buckles  of  his  shoes,  at- 
tracted the  looks  of  the  farmer.  A 
profusion  of  bows  showed  the  effect 
the  new  comer  had  created ;  for  the 
worthy  Mr  Morris,  it  was  evident, 
believed  him  to  be  a  prince  at  least,  if 
not  his  youthful  majesty  in  person. 

"  So,  friend,"  said  the  youth,  *'  has 
the  old  boy  seen  you  P  You  want  to 
diseoorse  turnips  with  him  of  course?*' 

•<  Old  boy  !-^ir  ?"  replied  the  far- 
mer,  astonished  still  more  at  the  Ian* 


*'  Oh  1 "  said  the  nephew,  **  and  yoo 
brought  her  all  the  way  from  Braby 
to  see  my  uncle?  What  an  old  ro* 
probate!"  he  added,  in  a  soliloquy; 
**  1  must  really  take  to  lecturiiig  the 
old  boy  on  the  state  of  his  morals.  Is 
she  in  the  house,  worthy  friend  ?  *' 

*'  No,"  replied  the  farmer  coldly, 

f  Come,  come,  farmer,"  cried  the 
youth,  '<you  seem  to  distrust  me; 
you  don't  know  me  yet.  I'm  not  sueh 
a  flighty,  flippant  person  as  my  man- 
ners wuuld  lead  you  to  faney.  If  I 
ein  befriend  the  young  woman,  com- 
mand me." 

*'  You're  a  good  gentleman,  I  dare- 
say, sir,"  replied  Mr  Morris;  <«bttt 
perhaps  Sir  John  would  object. 

f*  Far  from  it,  my  good  friend '  Ton 
may  tell  me  all  you  know.  My  uncle 
will  be  delighted  if  I  aid  him  in  betng 
of  nse  to  his  proteg6 ;  proceed.^ 

*'  Well,  sir,  all  1  know  about  hnr  is 
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not  nuefa.     Onlf »  about  five  weeks    ed  sir — was  tlie  wildest  yoong  irentU 


sloee,  the  stage  waggon  stopped  in  our 
Tillage,  and  a  strange  gentleman  got 
out  of  itt  with  two  ladies*  and  a  ser- 
Tant.  The  servant  was  nearly  dying* 
and  conld  not  continue  her  journey« 
I  offered  to  take  her  into  my  bouse* 
and  take  care  of  her ;  and  one  of  the 
ladies  said  she  would  like  to  remain 
with  her*  for  she  saw  she  was  going 
to  die*  and  th»*old  servant  had  been 
her  nurse.     3o  I  took  them  both  in." 

<<  And  the  strange  gentleman  ?  ** 
enquired  the  youth. 

"  He  and  the  other  lady  were  forced 
to  go  on,  and  the  parting  was  very 
sad.  He  offered  me  mooey*  but  when 
I  saw  the  emptiness  of  hb  purse,  poor 
fellow,  I  '* 

<«  You're  a  good  fellow/'  said  the 
young  man*  taking  the  farmer's  band  i 
**  and  I  am  sure  my  uncle'* 

^'  Has  offered  me  double  all  the  ex- 
pense poor  Mrs  Preston  has  cost  me. 
He  saw  her  last  time  he  was  at  the 
manor/' 

«« Ob.  he  did,  did  be?  and  iuTited 
ber  to  London?'* 

*'  Jost  so ;  he  promised  her  his  in- 
terest.-' 

••  For  what  ?  Does  she  want  ^  place 
mi  court  7  And  where  is  she,  farmer? ** 

««  Your  nnele  knows,**  said  MrMor* 
ris  t  **  you're  too  young  to  be  trusted 
with  the  secrets  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman.  Sir  John  is  a  respectable 
old  gentleman." 

**  And  Mister  John  is  a  respeetable 
poung  gentleman  ;  and  so  shy  and 
steady*  that  the  ladies  of  our  ao* 
qnaintance  always  call  me  Joseph." 

**  They  call  yon  Joseph  ?  is  that 
really  true?" 

**  To  be  sore  it  is.  Why  do  yon 
donbtit?" 

But  instead  of  answering*  the 
worthy  farmer  lifted  up  his  stick,  and 
ahook  it  in  a  very  menacing  manner 
towards  the  north*  as  if  he  meditated 
sin  assault  on  some  imaginary  oppo* 
iient.  **  Let  me  get  home  to  you 
again,  you  chattering  Jezabels,"  he 
eald,  <<that*s  all!     1*11  teach  yon  to 


man  in  England ;  that  you  were  the 
dreadfuUe&t  man  that  ever  was  seen.^ 
worse  than  some  foreign  rascal  of  the 
name  of  Joe  Yanny  ?  '* 

"They  did,  did  they?*'  enquired 
the  young  man,  smiling ;  **  you  have 
daughten,  then?** 

"  Haven't  1  ?  The  jades,  though  I 
say  it  as  shouldn't,  are  the  handsom. 
est  girls  in  the  county_and  clever*  too; 
but  1*11  teach  them,  I  will.*' 

"  My  worthy  sir,  don't  distress 
yourself  on  my  account.  I  ahall  make 
a  point  of  coming  shortly  to  Braby 
and  explaining  matters  to  them  roy-< 
self.  But  Mrs  Preston — you  haven't 
told  me  yet  whore  she  is." 

<*  Why*  sir,  she's  not  far  from  this 
— in  a  street  hard  by— Frith  Street, 
No.  9,  second  storey — the  landlady's 
name  is  Mrs  Williams." 
^  **  Tbank  you*  thank  yon  a  hundred 
times,*'  eiclaimed  the  young  man. 
'<  You  may  depend  on  my  paying  her 
every  attention  in  my  power ;  so  don't 
let  me  keep  you  any  longer  from  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr  Mell  |  he  and  the 
steward  are  waiting  your  presence  in 
the  housekeeper's  room/' 

<<  Heaven  will  reward  you*  honour* 
ed  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  the  friend, 
less  lady,"  said  the  farmer*  as  he  bow. 
ed,  and  obeyed  the  direction  of  his 
young  landlord.  And  that  worthy 
young  gentleman  was  only  roused 
from  a  pleasiog  reverie  into  which  be 
bad  fallen  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder* 
and,  on  turning  round*  be  discovered 
his  uncle. 

**  Fur  Heaven's  sake*  uncle,"  he 
said*  "let  me  have  breakfast  im« 
mediately.  AH  these  early  visiters 
are  not  to  my  taste." 

"  You're  hungry,  Master  John  ; 
had  you  no  supper  last  night?" 

"  Not  a  morsel ;  for*  do  you  know* 
uncle*  I  met  with  a  most  awkward 
adventure.  You've  heard  the  Italian 
singing- woman*  the  Carioi?" 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  of  her**'  answered 
the  uncle  drily.     ^<  What  then  P*' 

"  Well,  I  was  engaged  to  sup  with 
liring  your  scandalous  stories  home  her  last  night :  a  pheasant  was  on  the 
about  young  master.  1  will,  yon  *  table — nothing  but  the  wire  left  round 
gipsies*..!  willT'  the  cork  of  the  champagne;  the  Ca- 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter,  farmer?"     rini  was  full  of  smiles,  when,  rat  I  tat  1 


'*  Matter  I  is'nt  it  enough  to  anger 
one?  Why,  didn*t  my  two  daughters* 
after  their  first  visit  to  London,  come 
home  and  tell  their  mother  and  me 
that  yonng  master — you*  my  honour- 


tat  I  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  An 
old  beau..-who  amuses  himself  by 
paying  all  her  expenses-^he  wouldn't 
tell  me  his  name— came  into  the 
room.    I  had  only  time  to  escape  by 
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another  door,  and  had  the  inexpres- 
sible luxury  of  knowing  that  the 
horrid  old  cnrmndgeon  was  eating 
the  pheasant  I  had  set  my  heart  on, 
and  drinking  the  champagne.  Wasn't 
it  provoking?" 

*'  Oh,  Yery/*  said  Sir  John,  making 
an  effort  to  swallow  his  chagrin; 
''you  mvLit  have  cursed  the  old  fel- 
low prodigiously." 

*•  Oh,  no,  I  only  langhed  at  him," 
replied  the  nephew ;  "  but  the  Carini 
is  not  worth  talking  of,  for,  oh!  uncle, 
I  have  found  a  phoenix ! " 

"  A  dangerous  bird." 

*'A  perfect  beauty — young — deli- 
cate— such  eyes ! " 

*«  What  colour  ? "  enquired  the 
uncle,  looking  complacently  down  at 
his  artificial  calves. 

''  Black — clear,  glossy  black  ;  her 
lips  redder  than  cherries ;  her  cheeks 
like  roses,  and  her  breath  sweet  air.*' 

•*  Why,  you're  in  love,  John  I " 

"  I  am — over  head  and  ears,  peri- 
wig and  all!  Oh,  uncle!  and  she's 
so  modest,  too  ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Jack,  priUhee  give 
over  such  folly.  I  know  your  tastes 
better  than  that.  She  may  be  all  you 
say  in  other  respects ;  but  her  modesty, 
my  dear  boy  " 

*'  Is  equal  to  her  beauty." 

'*  Who  is  she,  then  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  know.  She  lives  at 
present  by  dress-making,  but"- 

"  Is  probably  a  duchess  in  disguise. 
I  know  now — you  buy  a  good  many 
gowns  of  her,  of  course." 

*•  *Tis  the  only  way  I  can  find  of 
giving  her  money ;  for  a  present  she 
won't  accept." 

"  Perhaps  she  might  from  me. 
Jack,"  said  the  uncle ;  '*  lads  like  you 
haven't  so  much  experience  as  us 
middle-aged  gentlemen  still  in  our 
prime.  Where  does  she  live?  1*11 
call  on  her." 

"  Take  care,  nunky — there's  a  tre- 
mendons  dragon  in  the  path.  She  has 
a  brother.     I  keep  out  of  his  way." 

<<  Or  he,  perhaps,  out  of  yours  ; 
brothers  are  sometimes  very  com- 
plaisant.'' 

''  Oh,  nOf  uncle ;  you  mistake  him 
entirely.  He  is  come  to  London  on 
some  business :  he  is  seldom  at  home." 

''Then,  what  is  it  you  mean?" 
said  Sir  John,  in  a  more  serious  tone 
than  before ;  "  those  people  are  poor 
—you  say  they're  respectable.  John, 
John,  I'll  have  no  baseness  here.  Mil- 
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liners  and  Carinis  I  don*t  care  nmeh 
about — but  to  deceive  a  modest  wo- 
man ! " 

**  Dear,  kind,  good  nncle,'*  said  the 
nephew,  "  don't  be  afraid ;  the  giri  I 
mean  is  purity  itself." 

«*  And  lives  " 

**  Up  four  pair  of  stairs,  in  Wardonr 
Street — 29.  W  retched  lodgings,  but  to 
me  a  temple^  awe-inspiring  and  holy, 
since  a  divinity  deigns  to  dwell  in  it. 

**  Four  pair  of  stairs!  it's  an  im- 
mense mountain  to  climb,  especially 
if  you're  a  little  gouty  ;  but  out  of  re- 
gard to  you,  John,  I'll  go  and  see  her. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  goddess  with  a 
thimble  on  her  finger." 

*^  And  now,  dear  uncle,"  said  the 
youth,  in  a  half- playful  tone,  *'  I  most 
announce  to  you,  that  the  supplies  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  my  exche- 
quer needs  replenishing." 

**  You  shall  have  what  yon  want. 
Jack,"  said  the  uncle ;  <'  so  let  us  go 
to"— 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  nnde^"  replied 
the  youth ;  **  I've  an  immensi^  of 
things  to  do.  I  have  to  show  my  new 
Arabian  in  the  Park— I  only  bought 
him  yesterday  of  Sir  Hargrave  Pol- 
lex  fen  ;  then  I've  to  call  on  my  Lady 
Pentweasle,  to  give  her  my  opinion  of 
Sir  Joshua's  portrait ;  then  to  take  a 
few  turns  in  the  Mall ;  then  to  play 
rackets  with  Sir  Peregrine  Pickle  and 
Count  Fathom;  then  to  go  to  the 
fencing-master ;  then  to  the  tavern,  to 
read  the  news  ;  then  home  to  dress : 
*pon  my  honour,  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  find  time  for  it  aU.  Good  bye, 
nunky." 

''  That  boy  is  as  like  me  as  two 
peas,"  said  the  senior,  when  his  hope- 
ful nephew  had  left  the  room ;  **  and 
yet  I  never  could  have  believed  the 
Carini  would  have  played  me  such  a 
trick  !  Well,  let  her  go.  I  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  such  a  price  for  pheasants 
for  other  men  to  eat.  Adieu,  sig- 
nora !  I  wish  to  heavens  I  could  play 
Master  Jack  a  trick  in  revenge.  This 
Diana,  in  her  temple,  in  Wardour 
Street,  on  the  fourth  storey— hem  !^ 
we  shall  see,  master  John — ^we  shall 


see. 

"  Please,  sir,  my  mistress  sends  her 
compliments——" 

Sir  John  turned  round  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  and  saw  his  sister's  maid 
—the  same  on  whose  charms  be  had 
dilated,  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  Pe- 
ter Mell. 
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**  Josephine!  'pon  my  honour,  how- 
pretty  you  are  to-day,  child;  come 
nearer — ^nearer  yet«  Tve  something 
to  say  to  you." 

'*  I  can  hear  you>  sir,  where  I  am," 
replied  the  ahigail,  tossing  her  head. 
**  My  mistress's  compliments^  sir, 
and" 

**  Oh«  don't  trouble  me  with  com- 
pliments, my  dear;  such  formality 
between  you  and  me  is  ridiculous.  If 
she  has  sent  me  a  kiss,  she  couldn't 
have  chosen  a  prettier  messenger. 
ComOf  child — give  it  me." 

'<  I  don't  understand  you,  sir.  My 
mistress'* 
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Is  a  very  good-natured  old  lady, 
and  is  an  excellent  judge  of  the  proper 
person  to  deliver  her  wishes — but  the 
kiss,  if  you  please" 

€i  Sir" 

**  Why,  Josephine,  one  would  think 
you  had  lived  all  your  life  in  a  coun- 
try village  I" 

*'  I  come  from  Bath,  sir — ^but  my 
mistress  wishes  to  know* 

««  Whether  I  love  you  or  not?  Tell 
her  I  do,  Josephine ;  and,  as  a  proof 

of  it "  By  this  time*  the  venerable 

Lothario  had  gained  possession  of  Jo- 
sephine's hand — but  the  abigail  was 
nnrelenting.  **  By  the  by,  Josephine," 
he  continued*  **  I  don't  like  to  see  you, 
in  this  cold  weather,  without  some 
cloak  or  shawl." 

**  Oh*  I  don't  require  it*  sir.  My 
mistress" 

'<  May  go  to  Jericho — 1*11  give  you 
a  shawl,  child ;  'tis  the  handsomest  I 
could  find — red  as  your  lips*  and  soil 
as  your  hand — I'll  bring  it  to  you  this 
moment — I'm  sore  you'll  like  it." 

The  baronet  tript  out  of  the  room ; 
and,  as  if  Master  Jack  had  been  watch^ 
ing  his  departure*  he  stepped  in*  the 
moment  the  coast  was  clear. 

«  Josephine  I"  he  said*  *<  Tve  sought 
yon  all  over  the  house.  What  are 
jou  doing  here  ?" 


*  My    mistress   sent    me*   sir,  to 

»ay  

<'  Poh*  never  mind  what  your  mis- 
tress says.  Tm  going  out*  Josephine ; 
out  for  the  whole  day." 

'<  Are  you*  sir — and  old  master,  too, 
air  ?<— such  a  wicked  old  gentleman ! 
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—  I'm  sure  I  never  heard  such  a 
man." 

"'Tis  dreadful*  Josephine  —  yon 
must  beware  of  such  dangerons  cha- 
racters—he offended  you*  Josephine  ? 
— he  took  your  hand*  I  daresay  ?  " 

**  He  did*  indeed*  sir*  much  as  you 
are  doing  now" 

*'  And  said  it  was  white  and  pretty ; 
and  drew  you  to  him,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  your  shoulder  thus*  and  bent 
your  cheek  towards  him*  just  as  I  am 
doing  now — the  naughty  man  I — and 
kissed  it,  Josephine,  just  as" 

"  Hallo  1  Master  John  1"  shouted 
the  ancient*  at  that  moment  opening 
the  door,  with  a  splendid  shawl  in  his 
hands.  ''  What  the  deuce  are  you 
doing  here,  sir? — you've  frightened 
the  young  woman  out  of  the  room.  I 
thought  you  had  gone  into  the  Park." 

Master  John  took  an  opportunity  of 
tearing;  one  of  the  ruffles  at  his  wrut. 

"  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter?" 
he  said.  **  I  had,  unluckily,  torn  one 
of  my  wrist- ruffles,  and  only  asked 
Josephine  to  mend  it." 

<'  To  mend  it  ?"  replied  Sir  JohnJ 
taking  the  ruffle.  **  Does  the  boy 
think  a  kiss  is  a  darning-needle?  'Tls 
too  bad,  'pon  honour*  Jack.  Did  you 
ever  see  mb  guilty  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ?     Answer  that*  sir  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  really,"  said 
the  nephew.  '<  I  was  to  blame*  and 
will  never  do  so  again.  And  now* 
dear  uncle,  that  we  are  friends  again* 
let  me  carry  the  shawl  to  my  aunt. 
You  were  going  to  send  it  to  her  by 
Josephine." 

"  I  was,  indeed — but" 

**  Oh,  no  buts  about  it,"  replied  the 
youth ;  **  my  aunt  will  be  delighted 
with  the  shawl.  So  kind  in  you,  dear 
uncle*  to  think  of  the  old  lady's  com- 
fort. Here,  give  it  to  me;  I'll  run 
with  it  this  moment* 

The  baronet  was  left  minus  the 
shawl,  and  holding  the  torn  ruffle  in 
his  hand. 

'<  Here's  a  pretty  fellow  1 "  he  said. 
*'  He  robs  me  of  a  shawl,  and  gives  it 
to  his  aunt ;  he  kisses  Josephine*  and 
leaves  me  a  torn,  piece  of  muslin.  An 
undutiful  boy ;  but  as  like  his  uncle 
as  if  they  had  been  twins." 


Chapter  IL 


In  a  room  poorly  enongh  furnished     in  Frith  Street,  so  obligingly  describ- 
•belng  no  other  than  the  apartment    ed  by  honest  'Farmer  Morris  to  his 
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young  landlord— -tat  a  young  lady^  ap- 
parently in  deep  dejection;  for  bar 
eyea  were  fixed  on  the  floor,  and,  from 
time  to  timet  her  bosom  beared  with 
an  inyoluntary  sigh*  She  teemed  not 
more  than  twenty»  and  was  eminently 
baautifuli  in  spite  of  the  homeliness  of 
her  apparel,  and  the  lowness  of  her 
.  spirita.  By  her  side  sat  a  busy- looking 
brisk-eyed  little  woman,  who  seemed 
to  consider  it  her  duty  to  entertain 
her  companion,  and,  accordingly, 
poured  forth  an  unceasing  stream  of 
talk ;  and,  like  all  people  who  indulge 
in  a  similar  loquacity,  she  only  made 
herself  tiresome  and  ridiculous,  in- 
stead of  gaining  the  object  she  had  in 
view, 

"  Oh,  la !  yes,  ma'am ;  I  remember 
it  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  Sally, 
says  he,  never  be  down-hearted— -it 
ain*t  of  no  use ;  and  I've  bad  so  many 
afflictions  in  my  time,  Vm  sure  I'm  a 
judge  of  what's  the  best  way  to  bear 
them.  First,  I  thinks  patience  is  the 
best;  for,  when  my  poor,  dear  hus- 
band lived,  I  had  such  need  for  all  the 
patience  I  could  gather  together,  that 
Tve  a  stock  on  hand  of  it  yet.  I 
thought  1  should  have  died  of  all  the 
troubles  I  have  gone  through.  I  never 
had  any  children,  to  be  sure,  but  I've 
had  toothach  and  rheumatic.*,  and 
once  I  broke  my  arm.  Oh,  Tve  had 
a  deal  of  troubles ;  but  see  how  well 
I  bear  them  1  There's  a  picture  of  me 
on  my  husband's  grave-stone— he  was 
a  statuary  mason,  ma'am ;  but  whether 
I'm  the  lady  with  no  body,  looking 
sorrowful,  or  the  little  angel  a- blow- 
ing on  a  trumpet,  Fm  sure  1  don't 
recollect." 

**  Did  you  say  Farmer  Morris  would 
be  back  here  soon?"  enquired  the 
lady,  who  had  the  extremely  desirable 
property  of  abstracting  her  attention 
from  the  eternal  chatter  of  her  com- 
forter. 

"  Fanner  Morris  ?  No,"  replied  the 
landlady,  a  little  nettled.  <'  I  didn't 
•ay  a  word  about  Farmer  Morris.  I 
was  speaking  about  my  poor  dear 
man*  Mr  Williams — as  good  a  man, 
trhen  he  was  sober,  and  not  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  had  every  thing  h»  own 
way,  and  nothtog  to  trouble  him,  as 
ever  lived  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he 
was  ill — oh  la  I  if  I  hadn't  the  medi. 
cines  all  ready,  or  the  poultices,  or  the 
invocations — for  he  was  liable  to  sud- 
den pains,  poor  man — he  went  nearly 
mad.  Ob  dear  1— *oh  dear  1— you  can't 
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tell  what  an  awful  thitig  the  quiet  was 
for  a  year  or  two  after  he  died." 

'*  He  baa  been  gone  more  than  three 
hours,"  said  the  lady. 

<<  He  has  been  gone,  real  bia  soul, 
more  than  ten  years,"  replied  the 
landlady.  <<  Ab,  'twas  jiial  abool  this 
time  of  year,  I  had  got  a  boiling  hot 
invocation,  I  remember,  ready  for 
him,  for  I  thought  at  first  it  waa  the 
colic  I  but  before  I  had  time  to  pat  it 
on  — 

"  He  promised  to  find  oat  Captain 
Wallace  for  me,"  resumed  the  inat- 
tentive listener.  **  Do  you  think  he's 
likely  to  find  him  ?" 

'<  You  gave  him  hie  addresa,  of 
course?  I  remembers  once  a  young 
lady,  who" 

"  I  don't  know  any  address  more 
than  London.  He  waa  to  send  me  his 
direction  to  Braby,  but  it  never  came." 

<<  Oh,  then,  you've  no  chance  in  the 
world.  How  is  Farmer  Morria  to 
find  him  out?  Is  he  to  atop  eveiy 
captain  he  sees*  and  ask  him  if  he's 
Captain  Wallace?  I  remembers  a 
young  lady,  who  walked  out  into  Ox- 
ford Street,  only  to  wait  for  her  cou- 
sin, who  had  promised  to  join  her  at 
the  eorner  of  Bernera  Street.  She 
hadn't  waited  a  minute  before  abe  felt 
a  hand  take  her'a  very  geatiy,  and 
when  she  turned  round— she  waa  very 
pretty,  I  must  tell  yoo,  and  Tery  ti- 
mid^who  should  she  see  a* squeezing 
of  her  hand,  and  looking  so  die>a*VBy, 
but  a  young  man  abe  had  never  aeen 

in  her  li Ha! — who  are  yon*  sir? 

—what  do  you  mean*  air,  coming  into 
decent  people's  bonsea  in  that  manner, 
and  taking  a  bold  on  their  handa?" 

The  scream,  and  these  harried 
questions,  were  extorted  from  the  agi- 
tated landlady  by  the  entrance  of  our 
youthful  friend,  John  Blinkinsom  who 
had  very  naturally  enacted  the  part 
as  he  heard  it  described, 

"What's  your  name,  sir/'  conti- 
nued Mrs  Williams.  <'Is  this  your 
Captain  Wallace,  ma'am  ? — if  so,  he's 
a  very  free-and*ea8y  genUeman  as 
ever  I  see."- 

<<  Alas  I  I  have  not  the  happiness  to 
be  any  one  in  whom  that  lady  takes 
an  interest,"  replied  Master  John. 
*'  I  was  sent  in  search  of  Mrs  Preston, 
and  by  the  description,  I  think  I  have 
found  her  here," 

"In  search  of  me ? "  enquired  the 
lady,  astonished. 

"  Mrs  Preston  receives  no  Tisits 
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ho-e,**  •sc1klm«d  Mri  Williatts^  in  a  must  think  m*  v«ry  ilUbred.  I  r^- 
tone  of  virtuoHi  iiidigiifttioii»  as  if  her  members  when  I  was  first  married  to 
lodgings  had  been  the  garden  of  the  poor  dear  Mr  Williams— -1  was  very 
Hesperide8>  and  she  had  been  one  of  young  then  —  an  old  gentleman — I 
th«  dragons.  .        forget  his  name  now — but  he  was  one 

*'  She  will  not  refuse  to  receive  a     of  the  great  lords  of  the  court**— —~ 
Tisit  from  Sir  John  Blinkinsop/*  in-        ''  My  uncloy  madam,  would  have 

had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  Mrs 
Preston  in  person,  to  weleome  her  to 
town,  but  unfortunately  an  atlacli  of 
the  colic**- 


terposed  the  youth 

*'  Oh,  if  Ae  comes  here,"  said  the 
landlady, "  that  alters  the  case." 

«(  He*B  Just  at  hand/'  replied  Master 
John. 


u 


The    colie!"    exclaimed    the 
'<  Indeed  ?-^ah  thent  I  must  be  off    landlady,  in  whom  a  responsive  chord 


to  receive  him— the  worthy  gentle- 
man doesn't  mount  stairs  so  fast  as  he 
used  to  do."  And  so  saying,  Mrs 
Williams  bustled  out  of  the  room,  and 
rushed  to  the  front  door. 

Master  John  Blliikinsop  gazed  with 
evident  admiration  on  the  beautiful 
woman  before  him,  and  was  indeed  so 
surprised  at  the  dignity  of  her  man- 
ners, and  nt  the  total  indifference  she 
showed  to  the  mention  of  his  uncle's 
&ame,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
pay  her  any  of  the  high*flown  com- 
pliments usual  among  young  gallants 
at  that  lime,  before  the  worthy  land- 
lady, who  had  begun  to  suspect  the 
stratagem  he  had  invented  in  order 
to  get  quit  of  her^  returned  in  a  pro- 
digious passion  at  the  invasion  he 
bad  been  guilty  of^  of  the  privacy  of 
her  lodger. 

*'  Where  can  Sir  John  have  gone 
to?  Tve  gone  down  all  the  way  to 
the  street  door— there  wasn't  a  eat  to 
be  seen,  much  less  a  noble  baronet 
like  Sir  John.  Do  yon  think,  young 
air,  to  make  a  fool  of  me  in  my  own 
house?" 

**  My  good  woman  "^— 

<>  Good  woman ! — Come  up  with 
your  good  woman,  I  trow  I — ^no  more 
of  a  good  woman  than  the  mother  that 
bore  you.  My  father  was  a  Welsh 
gentleman  descended  from  kings,  and 
kept  a  wholesale  shop  in  the  city- 
good  woman,  indeed  1" 

''  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  bad  no 
intention  to  offend  you,*'  said  the 
youth. 

<•  Where»  then,  is  Sir  John  Blink- 
insop  r"  enquired  the  still  irate  land- 
lady, though  evidently  a  little  softened 
by  the  altered  tone  of  the  intruder. 

'<  Did  I  say,  Sir  John  Bllnkinsop  ? 
P/ay,  forgive  me  for  the  mistake.  I 
myself  am  John  Blinkinsop." 

"  The  nephew  of  the  worthy  baro- 
net I  Oh  sir,  do  excuse  my  rudeness. 
I  never  suspected — dear  met — you 


was  struck  by  the  very  word.  **  Did 
you  say  Sir  John  had  an  attack  of  the 
oolic  ?  Oh,  what  a  fortunate  thing  it 
is — isn't  it,  sir  ? — isn't  it,  ma'am  ?  that  I 
have  got  the  recipe  for  the  famous  es- 
sence of  wormwood — ^'tis  a  certain 
cure.  There  was  a  cousin  of  my 
grandfather's,  who  had  a  nephew,  who 
had  a  father-in-law  who  was  a  doctor, 
and  a  very  learned  man— I  forget  his 
name  now;  he  was  the  discoverer, 
and  1  used  to  prepare  it  for  my  poor 
dear  husband.  The  poor  dear  man, 
he  was  so  subject  to  the  attack  1  Ah  I 
I  remember." 

**  I  can  only  assure  you^  madam,** 
said  Master  John — "that  my  uncle 
will  be  eternally  obliged  to  you,  if 
you  will  prepare  him  some  of  the  es- 
sence now." 

<«  Will  he?  He  shall  have  it!**  ex- 
claimed  the  enraptured  possessor  of 
the  recipe.  **  Excuse  me,  sir,— ex- 
cuse me,  ma*am,  it  won't  take  me 
more  than  ten  minutes.  I  will  come 
back  to  you  the  moment  it  is  ready •** 

With  many  curtsies— each  being 
faithfully  repaid  with  a  bow  from  Mas- 
ter John,  Mrs  Williams  betook  her- 
self to  her  pharmaceutic  labours,  and 
left  the  young  people  to  themselves. 
<'  And  now,  madam,"  said  the  gentle- 
maUf  *'  permit  me  to  apologize  to  you 
for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  ap- 
pearing before  you  as  my  uncle's  mes- 
senger." 

'*  Your  uncle,  sir  ?  Really,  every 
thing  1  have  seen  and  heafd  since  I 
came  to  this  place,  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  1  don't  understand  either  the  ob- 
ject of  your  visit  or  your  apologies. 
Mr  Morris,  in  whose  house  I  had  been 
detained  some  time,  proposed  coming 
to  London  ;  and  as  1  was  anxious  to 
rejoin  a  friend  in  this  city,  I  was  glad 
to  accompany  him." 

«  Do  you  not  know,  then,  madam, 
that  your  coming  here  was  arranged 
between  mj  uncle  and  Farmer  Mor- 
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ris— that  thMO  lodgings  wereteeared     down-stain  to  the  chaxiol^  rir?** 
for  yoa  by  the  old  gentlemaii— and  that 
his  whole  care  will  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing you  comfortable  and  happy  ?  " 

*'  You  astonish  me,  sir  I  What  can 
your  uncle.  Sir  John  61inkinsop*s  ob- 
ject be  in  showing  me  so  much  atten- 
tion ?" 

**  Why  do  you  ask  the  question,  ma- 
dam ?  even  his  great  age  cannot  have 
blinded  him  to  so  much  beauty — and 
if,  madam,  you  will  allow  me  to  add, 
that  any  attention  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  show  you,  it^  will  be  the 
happiness  of  my  life  to  offer.  Your 
misfortunes,  no  less  than  your  love- 
liness, must  interest  every  feeling 
heart." 

"  My  misfortunes— ^h,  sir  !*'- 


''  But  they  are  ended,  I  trust,  for 
ever ;  and  as  a  seal  of  our  friendship, 
never  to  be  dissolved,  I  venture  to 
imprint  one  kiss  on  your  fair  hand." 

So  saying,  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  at  that  instant  presented  a 
pleasing  picture  of  philanthropy  and 
disinterestedness  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Sir  John  Blinkinsop.  That 
very  irate  and  somewhat  breathless 


quired  the  nephew^  with  erdrf  ^pear- 
ance  of  respect. 

"  I  shall  assist  ^oa  oat  of  the  via* 
dow,  you  impertuent  fellow  I"  said 
the  nnde.    »  Off,  I  say  I " 

"  Your  gout,  uncle ;  remember 
jTour  gout,  my  dear  tir/'  replied  the 
^outh.— '<  My  undsb  madam,  is  a  great 
invalid — and  his  feeble  health  «id 
great  infirmities  occasional! j  affeet  his 
temper  *' 

"  Feeble  health !— -Fm  as  strong  as 
a  lion.  Infirmities  1  where  are  they  ?  ** 
said  the  ancient— affeeUog  more  than 
his  usual  juvenility.  « I  haven't  an 
ache  in  the  world." 

'*  The  invocation  is  quite  reedy,** 
exclaimed  Mrs  Williams,  bustUng  in- 
to the  room  with  a  small  bottle  in  her 
hand ;  « and  here,  I  declare,  is  old 
Sir  John  himself  r 

<«  Old  Sir  John  I "  repeated  the  ba- 
ronet,  astonished.  *'  What  the  denee 
has  the  fellow  been  up  to  now  ?  What 
do  you  want,  old  woman  ?  ** 
^  *'  If  it  weren't  that  yon  were  ill, 
sir,  I  should  be  angry  at  your  rods 
way  of  speaking  to  a  lady  in  her  own 
house,"  replied  the  landJady;  ^*hat  I 


individual  could  scarcely  find  words 

to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  inter-    forgive  it  all.     J*m  delighted  to 

esting  occasion.  your  honour  here,  and  also  that  yon 

*'  Jack,  agsiinl "  he  said  at  last —  have  at  this  present  moment  a  bed  at- 
*'  why,  what  the  mbchief  has  brought  tack  of  the  colic*  I'll  show  how  I 
you  here,  sir  ?  you  good*for-nothing,  can  cure  it." 
intolerable*' 

"  I  heard,  sir*' 

«*  You  heard  ?  yes,  sir— you're  in- 
fernally quick  at  hearing  things  you* ve 
no  business  with.  Madam,  pray  ex- 
cuse my  unceremonious  »—  Many 
people  in  the  Park,  sir?" 

<*  A  good  many,  uncle." 

(*  And  the  horse  ?  your  new  Ara- 
bian ? — he  carried  you  well,  I  hope  1 " 

"  Capitally.  Sir  Clement  Willough- 
by  offered  mo  a  hundred  pieces  more 
than  I  paid." 

<'  Then  why  the  devil,  sir,  don*t 
youtakeyourself  off  and  sell  him  ?— I 
must  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  for  the 
insolence  and  presumption  of  this 
young  gentleman." 

<<  He  has  been  modesty  itself,"  said 
the  lady,  bewildered  at  the  scene. 

*'  Oh,  he  has,  has  he  ? — why,  you 
puppy,  haven*t  you  to  play  rackets 
with  your  respectable  friends.  Pickle 
and  PoUexfen  ?  and  give  your  judge- 
ment on  Lady  Pentweasle's  portrait  ? 
What  keeps  you  here?" 

**  ShallXhavethe  honour  to  assist  you 


*'  What  does  the  foolisli  woman 
mean,  with  her  colics  and  cures  ?** 
enquired  Sir  John—waxing  more  and 
more  angry  every  moment. 

"  Mean  with  them  ?  why,  that  this 
blessed  invocation  is  a  certain  pacific 
in  colics  and  cramps  of  all  kinds — 
both  for  men  and  cattle.  It  enrcs 
cows  and  oxen,  and  sheep»  and  all 
four-footed  animals,  either  rubbed  in, 
or  drank  inwardly.  Do  try  a  spoon- 
fill,  Sir  John— youUl  find  the  benefit  of 
it  immediately.  I  cured  a  very  old  dog 
of  Mrs  Lilyfoot*s,  atthenextaoor,  with 
it  last  week.  It  can't  fail  to  pnl  yon 
out  of  your  pain." 

"  Is  this  old  woman  mad  or  drank  ? 
Will  nobody  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  what  she  means  by  all  this  incom- 
prehensible nonsense  ?  ** 

"  I  mad ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  WiUhunf, 
"  I  drunk  I  I  scorn  your  words,  nr.— 
The  moment  I  heard  from  yonr  ne- 
phew there  that  you  had  an  attack  of 
the  colic  " 

<<  Oh,  he  told  vou,  did  he  ?  " 

*'  I  rummaged  aU  my  cnpboaidst 
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got  all  the  ndotarials  into  the  saucepan^ 
and  boiled,  and  mixed,  and  measnred. 
and  weighed*  exactly  according  to  the 
recipe,  and  this  is  all  my  thanks  I— 
1*11  never  tiy  to  cure  any  t>ld  gentle- 
man again — ^that  I  won*t.  No,  if  I 
saw  you  twisting  and  wriggling  like 
a  worm  round  a  hook ;  you  may  twist 
and  wriggle  for  me;  not  a  drop  of 
this  blessi^  iuTocadon  shall  yon  have  I 
No,  not  one." 

In  a  tempest  of  indignation,  the  wor- 
thy landlady  hurried  from  the  room, 
and  Sir  John,  in  a  state  of  anger  not 
much  inferior,  turned  to  his  nephew. 
**  Now,  sir—are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself?  Do  you  not  stand  before 
this  lady  mute  and  confounded?" 

«'  Before  a  lady  -of  so  much  loreli- 
ness,  I  should  think,  sir,  many  must 
have  stood  in  the  same  condition." 

**  What  must  she  think  of  yon, 
sir  ?  "  continued  the  senior. 

"  That  she  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  heart." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  By  St 
George,  the  fello  w*s  making  love  to  the 
girl  ^fore  my  face  I  I  give  you  fair 
notice,  madam,  this  is  the  wildest  and 
most  unprincipled  young  fellow  in 
London." 

'*  I  was  so,  perhaps,  an  hour  ago ; 
but  now" — a  sigh  and  a  deep  bow  to- 
wards the  lady,  completed  the  phrase. 
«« Nonsense,  sir  I  Even  this  lady's 
beauty  would  not  keep  you  constant  a 
week." 

"Years  I— ages!" 
«'  Stuff,  I  tell  you.    Go,  sir,  and  let 
me  never  find  you  here  again." 

**  Madam,"  said  the  young  man* 
seizing  his  hat  and  cane,  ''it  is  my 
duty  to  obey  my  honoured  relative's 
commands.  My  tongue  is  condemned 
to  silence ;  let  my  eyes  express  to  you, 
madam,  the  depth  of  my  respect — ^my 
admiration — they  speak  the  language 
of  my  heart — farewell.  Good-luck 
f  ye,  nunky,"  he  whispered,  as  he  re- 
covered from  his  bow,  and  rushed  past 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  more  and 
more  astonished  at  the  easy  impudence 
of  his  nephew. 

*'  He'll  be  hanged  yet  before  he . 
dies,  that  fellow ;  and  yet  he's  a  clever 
dog,  too !"  said  the  uncle,  half  relent- 
ingiy.  "  'Pon  my  word,  madam,  you 
mustn't  think  all  us  young  fellows  as 
impudent  and  conceited  as  the  one  yon 
havejustseeu." 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  him,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  lady. 
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«'0h,  you  don't  t  Then  it  may 
perhaps  save  us  a  great  deal  of  unne- 
cessary conversation  if  we  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  I  admire  you,  madam 
^I  love  you.**  The  baronet,  as  he 
said  thi^,  made  preparations  to  throw 
himself  on  his  knee,  but  a  twitch  of 
the  gout  brought  him  once  more  to 
the  perj^ndicukr.  The  lady,  in  the 
mean  tune,  looked  at  him  with  con- 
tempt. 

**  There  is  no  sight  more  melan- 
choly, sir,  than  that  of  an  old  man 
imitating  the  vices,  without  retaining 
the  excuses  of  youth.  If  you  per- 
suaded your  dependent  to  bring  me 
here^  in  order  to  insult  me  with  such 
propositions,  your  conduct  was  base 
and  dishonourable ;  if  to  triumph  over 
my  distresses — ^my  loneliness — my  mi- 
sery, it  was  cruel  and  unmanly.  A 
genUeroan — have  you  no  honour  ?  No 
fear  of  what  the  world  would  think  of 
such  behaviour?  No  remorse?  No 
thought  of  a  future  ?  Old  man,  have 
you  no  fear  of  death  ?*' 

Sir  John  Blinkinsop  had  probably 
been  used  to  all  kinds  of  receptions  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  but  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  of  a  nature  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  had  hitherto  en- 
countered. He  stammered,  and  bowed, 
and  took  snuff,  and  twirled  his  cane, 
but  could  by  no  means  manage  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  proud, 
contemptuous  look  of  the  offended 
beauty. 

"  Madam,"  he  said, "  *pon  my  word 
—I  don't  know  how  it  is — there  must 
be  some  mistake  here." 

"It  shall  be  rectified  erelong,'* 
replied  the  lady;  "  meanwhile  I  leave 
you  to  reflect  on  what  has  passed." 

When  the  baronet  was  alone,  he 
seemed  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his 
thoughts.  As  his  vices — ^like  his  fine 
clothes— were  only  put  on  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  and  in  the  main  he 
was  tne  kindest  hearted  and  most 
benevolent  of  men,  he  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest—but of  a  far  more  praiseworthy 
kind — ^in  the  lady  who  had  so  uncere- 
moniously rebuked  him. 

"  She's  a  good  woman — ^a  phcmix 
in  terrii — a  vestal — ^a  miracle ;  and  if 
I  can  serve  her  in  any  way,  I  will.  In 
the  mean  time,  I'll  be  even,  if  I  can, 
with  Master  John;  and  as  he  has 
wormed  out  the  secret  of  my  incxig^ 
nita,  I'll  go  and  do  the  same  by  his — 
I'll  go  and  see  the  incomparable  god- 
dess that  keeps  her  divinity  alive  by 
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needle  work  ia  Wardoar  Streetyup  such  Ladder  is  all  prepared.  I  onljr  hope  I 
a  prodigious  Dumber  of  stairs.  If  shp  shall  not  break  my  neck  in  tha  attempt 
should  be  really  an  angels  ^aeob's    to  climb  U." 

Chapter  III. 


The  young  person  towards  whose 
lodgings  Sir  John  now  directed  his 
way»  was  indeed  worthy  of  all  the 
encomiums  his  nephew  had  bestowed 
on  her;  and  an  acquaintancei  which 
had  arisen  from  that  young  scape- 
grace*8  admiration  of  her  beanty»  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  ending^  in  a  fit  of 
sober>  serious  love.  Of  this  he  seemed 
in  some  measure  conscious  hims^f 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  endea- 
Toured  to  cure  himself  of  so  dangerous 
a  disorder  by  indulging  in  the  flirta- 
tion»  of  which  we  have  recently  been 
witnesses.  The  young  lady— whose 
name  was  Harriet — had  had  a  long 
and  melancholy  conyersation  with  a 
tallf  handsome  man«  with  much  of  a 
military  air ;  and  who.  being  her  only 
brother,  apd  indeed  her  only  friend* 
had  added  to  her  uneasiness  by  relat- 
ing to  her  the  ill  success  of  some  efforts 
\\e  was  making  to  better  their  fortunes. 
In  shorty  not  to  keep  the  reader  in 
Buspense^  he  was  no  other  than  the 
Captain  Wallace  so  tenderly  enquired 
after  by  Mrs  Preston.  BelicTing  her 
still  safely  domiciled  with  Farmer 
Morris,  he  was  in  complete  ignorance 
of  how  much  she  was  in  want  of  his 
assistance.  Peepl^  musing  on  the 
unhappy  situation  of  their  fortunes, 
Harriet  was  seated  in  her  lonely  room, 
piechanically  plying  her  needra,  when 
the  door  was  gently  openedi  and  Mr 
John  Blinkinsop  appeared. 

«  WelU  you  see  tve  kept  my  word 
— I  haven't  come  to  see  you  for  three 
whole  days." 

**  You've  come»  perhaps,  about  die 
embroidered  waistcoat  ?*' replied  Har- 
riet, endeavouring  to  smile.  *'  It  is 
quite  finished.** 

*<  Not  1 !  I  came  to  see  yon,  to 
hear  you,  to  admire  you ;  and  all  the 
waistcoats  in  Europe  have  nothing  to 
do,  I  assure  you,  vnth  my  visit.** 

"I  have  often  requested  you  to 
cease  from  such  idle  and  uselesp 
compliments.  They  are  of  no  uses 
and*' 

''  But  they  are,  dear  Harriet ;  they 
are  safety- vaWes  to  a  real  admiration. 
t  shoum  die  if  I  hadn't  the  opporta- 
nity  of  making  a  few  pretty  speeches 
to  you  now  and  then. 


^  And  for  the  sake  of  selfish  grati- 
fieation  yon  act  the  hypocrite^  a»i  by 
to  persuade  me  yon  are  siooere." 

**  Am  I  not  sincere?  What  preef 
can  you  require  ?  Do  yon  think  bs 
indeed  the  frivolous,  unthinking^  beiag 
you  sometimes  call  me?'* 

«'  Oh,  no ! "  replied  the  girt ;  » I  see 
within  that  outside  many  noble,  many 
generous  qualities ;  and  Che  diseoverj 
of  them  surprises  me  naore  at  yoor 
persisting  in  offering  me  TiMta  which, 
in  our  relative  position,  can  be  little 
else  than  insults.** 

**  By  heavens,  yon  do  ose  but  jos- 
tiee  I  I'm  not  a  thoughtless,  hr  less 
a  dishonourable  man;  and  yon — ^sre 
yon  sure  you  practise  no  hypocrisy  on 
met  Y\\  tell  you  what,  Harriet,  I 
don't  believe  that  yon  are  a  milliner, 
any  more  than  that  you  are  a  qoeen.** 

*'  I  am  a  milliner.** 

**  You  have  not  been  used  to  it; 
fingers  like  these  to  drive  Chimbles  all 
day — ^the  thing's  ridiculous  I  Why  do 
you  toil  in  that  absurd  manner,  as  if 
your  bread  really  depended  on  it  ?** 

^*  My  bread  don  really  depend  en 
it." 

'Undeedl*'  The  troth  of  this  reply 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  make  its 
-way  to  the  young  man*s  understand- 
ing— for,  like  most  people  in  the  pos- 
session of  great  wealth,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  beliere  in  the  actoal  exis- 
tence of  poverty — ^to  redize  it  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  real  stem  reality.  He 
did  so  now.  By  an  involuntaiy  iia- 
pulse  he  drew  forth  his  purse,  and 
slipt  it  under  her  work ;  but  she  <rf>- 
served  the  action.  If  for  an  instant 
she  felt  offended,  a  look  at  the  true 
sympathy  and  unfeigned  respect  of 
the  young  man,  restored  her  to  good 
humour ;  but  she  firmly,  though  kindly, 
refhsed  the  gift.  We  have  seen  tint 
Mr  John  Blinkinsop  was  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  restnuning  his  inclina- 
tions. In  a  moment  he  had  taken  die 
purse,  no  little  piqued  at  the  manner 
in  whicli  his  offering  had  been  received, 
and  thrown  it  through  the  window. 

<«  To  the  deril  with  all  the  yellow 
drois  that  ever  was  coined,  if  it  causes 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness!  I  was 
wrong — I  confess  it ;  but  beUeiTe  me 
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I  meant  it  ai  no  weighing^  of  jour  she  threw  herself  nearly  Canting  on 
meriU  against  ^goI4-^  J^fo,  I  respect     her  chair.      67  the  time^  lioweTert 

^1^  reached  tbe  spot  selected  %qt  the 
duel>  which  was  in  the  neigbbourhopa 
of  KeDsiogton  Qardens^  thej  liad  botU 
become  a  little  more  cool,  aUboagh 
they  coutinaed  equally  determined. 
The  younger,  who  was  also  thp  ot- 
fended  party,  stopped  when  they  had 
reached  a  )onely  part  of  the  park,  and 
desired  his  opponent  to  drawi 

*'  One  irordy  sir/'  said  Captain 
Wallace. 

<<  Not  a  syllable/'  cried  the  othisr; 
**.  you  w^re  ready  enough  with  the 
insult.  The  satisfactioi)  must  be  §jf 
immediate.** 

*f  You  shall  have  i^  9ir— to  that  I 

five  you  my  honour — but  I  will  speak 
efore  I  take  my  sword  into  my  hand/^ 
"  Blood  first — words  afterwards.'* 
**  It  might  be  too  late  then/*  sai^ 
the  cooler  of  the  opponents.    "  It  is 
not  of  myself  I  mean  to  speak,  but  of 
two  persons  who  are  dearer  to  me 


you  {or  yourself;  ^d  I  could,  if  our 
positions — ^if  it  weren't — in  heaven's 
name*  what  tempted  you  to  be  a  milli- 
ner?" 

The  young  lady  sair»  from  th^  con- 
fusion of  these  qpestions,  and  tfie 
youth's  manner  altogether,  that  some 
strange  thoughts  were  passing  in  \^\$ 
,  naind.  )f  she  guessed  what  they  were, 
and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  discovery, 
neglecte4  to  withdraw  the  hand  which 
Mr  John  had  seized,  it  is  probable 
that  a  v.ery  few  seconds  would  have  re- 
atore4  her  to  herself,  and  her  hand  to 
her  own  possession ;  but,  at  that  mo- 
ment t^e  dopr  was  opened,  and  Cap- 
tain Wallace  walked  hnrriedly  into 
the  room.  He  started  back  pn  seeing 
a  stranger;  and  scarcely  heard  hi^ 
sister  as  she  informed  him  that  their 
visiter  was  Mr  Blinkinsop,  of  whom 
she  had  already  spoken  to  him* 

^''Tistoo  much  honour/*  he  «aid, 
bowing  stifly. 

«<  You  are  really  so  little  at  home,** 
began  Master  John. 

<'  4  have  business,  sir.  )  have  but 
this  instant  been  witness  to  an  extra- 
ordinary event.  From  one  of  the 
windows  of  this  house  some  fool  has 
thrown  a  purse  fu))  of  gold." 

**  Some  fool?**  said  Master  John. 

**  Yes,  some  fool*  sir;  a  sensible 
man  would  scarcely  take  such  a  way 
of  amusing  himself.  Tbe  blackguards 
in  the  street  are  bu^y  fighting  fop  \hp 
money.  There  is  a  complete  uproar* 
The  police  are  there.** 

**  Sir,  let  me  tell  you/*  cpled  Mr 
John,  driven  oat  of  patience^  **  that 
/  threw  tbe  money  out  of  the  window ; 
and  I  will  trouble  you  to  withdraw  the 
word  fool  you  were  so  ready  with  just 
now." 

"  What  I  you/'*  ejLclaiw^d  Capt^p 
Wallace ;  *'you  throw  money  ipto  thue 
street  from  my  sister*s  window  I — ^yp|i 
make  her  the  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
neighbourhood  I— Sir,  I  withdraw  t^e 
word  fool,  K  yon  are  offended  with  it, 
and  put  villain  in  its  place.** 

**  Then,  sir,  you  shall  give  me  satis- 
faction," cried  Master  John,  furiously. 

*f  This  minute — on  the  spot!*'  re- 
plied the  other ;  **  or  where  you  will.** 

*'  Come,  then,  come  1 "  said  Mr  John, 
and  hurried  him  from  the  room*  "  I 
know  a  place  where  we  can  settle  this 
—come !  *'  They  were  both  too  much 
.enraged  to  hear  the  sobs  of  Harrietj  as 


than  l|fe — my  sister,  and  one  dearer 
still.** 

*f  You  are  notgping  to  shelter  your- 
self oebind  a  petticoat?**  epquired 
iVIastpr  John.  The  other  '  merely 
smiled,  and  calmly  proceeded. 

"  You  have  insulted  me.  I  hayp 
insulted  you.  The  blood  of  one  of 
us  shall  flow,  h^t  ^hat  bp  a  settled 
point.  You,  sir,  are  rich  and  pros- 
perous. I  am  poor  and  unfortunate. 
And  bow  can  I  think  witl|out  uneasi- 
ness of  the  fate  pf  piy  wife  and  sister 
if  I  fall!** 

*'  Yon  should  have  thought  of  that 
before.    *Tis  too  late*** 

*f  That  is  not  the  answer  that  a 
nohle  and  gene^rous  enemy  wou}d  five. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  this  tlipe, 
t}i9  fate  of  one  of  us  will  he  decided. 
If  I  ^$o»  wh^  ^iU  be  the  ^swe^  you 
would  wish  to  have  giyen  to  my  qu^- 
tipn?** 

'<  I  will  take  car^  of  the  ladies ; 
and  noir,  to  ^ork." 

*'  Not  yet.  There  is  one  other 
thing*  These  ladies  are  yonng — ^are 
friendless.  Will  ^ou  give  me  yonr 
word  that  you  wi(l  enable  them  to 
reach  an  ancient  connesdon  of  our 
family  in  Scotland,  an4  that  you  ifip 
not  see  them  personally  ?** 

«•  Yes.*' 

^'  Here  Is  my  pocket-book,**  con- 
tinued Captain  Wallace,  throwing  |t 
on  the  ground ;  <'  if  I  die,  you  wUl 
open  it,  and  s^  who  and  what  I  was« 
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If  you  keep  your  word,  the  blessing 
of  a  dying  man  will  follow  you  ;  if 
jkotf  my  blood  will  cry  out  agunst 
you.  Now !  **  The  captain  put  him- 
self in  position,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner,  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  the  strangeness  of  his 
behaviour  altogether,  that  struck  the 
usually  thoughtless  youth  he  was  op- 
posed tOy  and  moved  some  of  the  better 
feelings  of  his  nature. 

"  You  spoke,  Captain  Wallace,  of 
my  finding  from  your  pocket-book 
who  and  what  you  were.  May  I " 

**  No.  You  may  not.  I  am  an 
ofiBcer,  let  that  suffice.*' 

"  Well,  sir — but  remember  that  by 
your  own  showing,  you  have  the  fate 
of  others  on  your  hands,  besides  your 
own  " 

**  I  know  it,  but  my  resolution  is 
taken ;  defend  yourself.'* 

«  One  moment,'*  said  the  young 
man  ;  **  you  tell  me  you  are  poor — if 
I  should  happen  to  fall,  here  is  a  roll 
of  notes  which  will  help  you  to  escape. 
And  now,  sir,  I'm  your  man.** 

The  youth  flung  a  well-filled  pocket- 
book  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke.  His 
adversary  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  that  ill  accorded 
with  their  mutual  position,  and  crossed 
his  sword.  Instead,  however,  of  vi- 
gorously attacking,  he  made  ^wo  or 
three  false  lunges,  and  immediately 
exposed  his  breast.  It  was  only  by 
great  dexterity  that  the  young  man 
avoided  sinking  his  sword's  point  into 
his  heart. 

"  How  r*  he  exclaimed.  "  Would 
you  make  me  a  murderer,  sir  ?  ** 

**  Again,**  said  Captain  Wallace ; 
''  let  us  proceed.'*  And  resumed  his 
attitude. 

"  You  puzzle  me,**  said  Master 
John ;  "  and,  moreover,  you  interest 
me  very  much." 

**  Have  you  had  satisfaction,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  almost  think  I  have.  Wasn't 
your  life  but  now  in  my  power  ?  '* 

"  It  was." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  youth, 
sheathing  his  rapier,  *'  by  sAl  the 
laws  of  honour,  I  am  not  only  satis- 
fied, but  have  killed  my  man ;  for 
though  I  didn't  choose  to  use  my  ad- 
vantage to  its  full  extent,  still,  meta- 
phorically, you  are  defunct.  And  as 
your  executor  under  the  will  yon 
made  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  open  all 
papers  of  the  deceased,  and  this  do- 
cument among  others."    So  saying. 
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he  stooped  down,  and  opened  the 
pocket-book,  and  started  back  on  see- 
ing a  letter ^  To  the  Lord  Ddd- 

bar — these." 

**  How !  is  this  letter  to  yon  ?  **  he  en- 
qmred ;  '<  is  your  name  not  WaUaoe?" 

**  Wallace  is  my  name/'  said  the 
other ;  <*  but  the  illjndged  pertinadly 
of  the  partners  in  the  vain  attempt  of 
'45,  in  which  my  father  lost  title  and 
estates,  still  forces  a  rank  on  me  to 
which,  till  it  is  restored  by  our  presmt 
sovereign,  I  confess  I  have  no  rigbC 

"  So  you  are  not  a  Jacobite,  sir  ?** 

''  No  sir  —  I  see  sufiScieotly  the 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  light- 
fol  line  to  rejoice  that  their  efforts  at 
restoration  were  defeated.  I  apeak 
without  prejudice  on  the  subject,  for 
I  can  have  no  interest  in  such  matters 
now.  The  ministry  are  very  properly 
determined  to  punish  the  sins  ot  the 
fathers  on  all  succeeding  generations; 
and  I  shall  hereafter  make  no  farther 
effort  to  alter  their  determination.'* 

'<  And  Harriet  is  your  sister?'* 
enquired  Master  John.  *<  I  knew  it 
from  the  first.  She  was  no  more  a 
milliner  than  I  am.  And  believe  me, 
sir,  from  the  moment  I  saw  her,  I  was 
only  deterred  by  a  foolish  piejadiee 
^-which  her  virtues  and  beauty  were 
gradually  overcoming — from  ckfiering 
her  my  heart  and  hand." 

««  Yonr^am/,  sirl*' 

'*  Ay  I  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
when  yon  talk  of  giving  up  your  ef- 
forts to  alter  the  ministry's  resolntionst 
you  don*t  know  what  influence  a  few 
county  members  may  have  on  their 
deliberations.  My  uncle,  sir,  has  the 
command  of  five  or  six  seats,  and  Fve 
a  great  mind  to  take  possession  of  one 
of  them  myself,  as  he  has  ofben  asked 
me,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  badger- 
ing the -government  into  an  act  of 
justice.  But  let  us  go,  my  dear  fel- 
low, to  show  Harriet  we  are  both 
alive.  And  yet  1*11  deny  myself  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  for  a  whOe. 
I'll  bring  my  uncle*s  consent,  and  if 
he  hesitates  a  moment,  FU  bring  him 
to  judge  for  lumself.'* 

But  all  was  turned  topsy-turvy  in 
the  baronet's  establishment  since  last 
we  saw  him.  A  letter  had  come  ad- 
dressed, «' To  the  Lady  of  this  Honse.** 
which  had  naturally  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  maiden  sbter.  Miss  Ara- 
bella ;  and  no  little  amazement  the  said 
epistle  caused  in  the  bosom  of  that 
innocent  and  good-natored  old  niaid« 
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It  came  from  Mn  PrestoD,  and  con- 
taiDed  a  complaint  of  the  condnct  to- 
wards her  of  the  gallant  Sir  John 
Biinkinsopf  and  pleaded  so  earnestly 
and  so  eloquently  for  proteetion*  that 
the  tender  Arabella  was  moved,  and 
sent  for  her  to  St  James's  Square*  to 
concert  measures  together.  When 
two  women  unite  their  wits,  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  poor  indiyidual  of  the 
harder  sex  to  escape  their  machina* 
tions.  The  pert  Miss  Josephine*  and 
the  rigidly  moral  Peter  Mell»  were 
equally  scandalized  and  astonished 
when  that  prim  functionary  received 
instructions  to  inform  his  master  that 
the  young  lady  who  had  recently  been 
closeted  with  Miss  Arabella  was  anxi- 
ous to  see  him  alone.  The  virtuous 
indignation  of  the  censorious  frizeur 
had  some  little  time  to  evaporate,  for 
Sir  John  was  unfortunately  from  home. 
Hu  nephew  had  hurried  from  the 
Park,  and  in  as  articulate  a  manner  as 
his  agitation  would  allow,  had  related 
the  incident  of  the  morning,  the  dis- 
covery of  Harriet's  rank,  and  pressed 
him  to  consent  to  his  union.  But  the 
uncle  prized  himself  so  much  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  he,  of 
course,  did  not  believe  a  syllable  of 
the  fine  story  of  the  pocket-book ;  and 
devoutly  believed  that  his  poor  nephew 
was  the  dupe  of  a  couple  of  sharpers. 
By  way  of  ascertaining  the  point  for 
himself,  he  pretended  to  take  a  day  or 
two  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  an  opportunity,  hurried  off 
to  Wardonr  Street,  and  arrived  in  due 
time  at  Harriet's  room.  Delighted  at 
her  brother's  safety,  and  at  the  happy 
termination  of  the  duel,  her  looks  were 
radiant  with  joy.  Sir  John  paused  at 
the  door,  astonished  at  so  much  beauty, 
and  apologized  in  his  most  fascinating 
manner  for  coming  into  her  presence 
unannounced.  But  his  reserve  soon 
wore  off,  as  he  was  one  of  that  charm- 
ing class  of  philosophers  who  believe 
all  women  to  be  the  same — and  tliat 
the  modest  are  only  a  little  better  ac- 
tors. 

"  1  come,"  he  said,  "  expecting  to 
find  a  pretty  girl,  and  behold — an  an- 
gel ! " 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  sir.** 

"  Oh  I  we  shall  understand  each 
other  before  long.  You  are  Miss 
Wallace,  I  believe  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  so  much  beauty  is  adorned  and 
heightened  by  talents  eqiudly  snperb.** 

**  And  may  I  ask^sir,  what  induced 
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you  to  come  up  so  many  stairs  in 
search  of  my  poor  talents  ?  " 

**  To  admire  them." 

*'  Then,  as  it  is  always  distance  that 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  I  pray 
that  you  will  in  future  admire  them  a 
long  way  off.** 

<*  Your  wit  is  inimitable.  I  can 
hardly  breathe  nnder  such  a  rapid 
flre.*' 

**  Perhaps,  at  your  time  of  life,  your 
difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  more 
naturally  accounted  for  by  your  exer- 
tions in  coming  up  stairs.** 

**  You're  sharp,  madam ;  but  Tm 
fond  of  repartee — especially  from  such 
lips  as  yours.*' 

**  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  cease  such 
language.  I  expect  my  brother  every 
moment,  and" 

**  You  have  a  brother,  then  ?  It*8  a 
curious  fact  in  natural  history,  that  all 
pretty  milliners  have  strong  fellows 
of  brothers.  Has  this  one  been  your 
brother  long,  my  dear  ?  You  under- 
stand me?" 

'<  No,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  you; 
but  I  see  from  your  manner  that  you 
intend  to  insult  me,  and  I  must  insbt 
on  your  immediate  departure.** 

'<  What  a  curious  fancy !— *pon  ho- 
nour, child,  you  are  very  amusing. 
Remember  that  you  are  not  now  deal- 
ing with  a  raw  inexperienced  boy-« 
but  with  a'  man  of  the  world.  Let  us 
explain :  Do  you  know  me,  madam  ?'* 

**  More  than  I  desired,  sir.  I  in- 
sbt on  being  alone,  sir.  These  apart- 
ments are  mine.** 

**  And  wretched  apartments  they 
are  for  a  girl  of  jour  spirit  and  beauty. 
You  shall  have  finer  rooms  than  these 
—you  shall  have  all  that  your  wishes 
can  claim— horses,  carriages,  ser- 
vants." 

"  Away,  old  man ! — away  I  '*  cried 
Harriet,  starting  up,  and  looking  like 
a  nymph  pouring  forth  her  indigna- 
tion on  a  satyr.  *'  I  will  bear  your 
insulting  propositions  no  more.  Who 
you  are  I  know  not, — what  you  are,  I 
guess,  and  will  not  stain  my  lips  with 
mention!  Dg — retire !  ** 

The  indignalion  was  too  real  to  be 
mistaken  for  acting,  even  by  Sir  John. 
A  strange  feeling  began  to  steal  over 
him,  that  she  was  in  reality  the  pure 
and  noble  being  his  nephew  had 
painted  her,  and  as  we  have  seen  al- 
ready that  his  sentiments  were  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  morals,  he  felt 
anxious  to  atone  for  his  conduct. 
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<'  I  asstire  yon*  'ttras  bat  to  trj 
your  temper  I  spoke  as  I  did/*  he 
began.  '*  If  I  have  offended  you»  Tm 
sure  yoa'd  forgive  me  if  yon  knew  my 
mbtiTe.  I  beg.  Miss  Wallace,  yonil 
compose  yourseif — ^the  time  may  come 
when  all  this  will  be  explained.** 

«  Never,  sir — bat  ha!  here's  my 
brother !  **  In  a  moment  she  altered 
her  manner,  for  she  was  afraid  of  a 
repetition  of  the  qaarrel  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  said — 

<<  Brother,  this  gentleman  is  a 
stranger  who  came  into  my  room,  in 
s<)arch  of  a  person  he  hasn't  found/* 

**  And  has  found  a  person  he  wai{ 
not  in  search  of/'  muttered  Sir  John. 

**  We  are  strangers  here,  sir/*  said 
Captain  Wallace;  «<  and  I'm  afraid 
can  be  of  little  use  iu  directing  yon.** 

*'  Oh  I  I  beg  you'll  take  no  trouble, 
I  shall  find  my  way  myself;  and  as  I 
have  been  fortnnate  enough  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  I  shall  be  too 
happy  if  you  will  permit  me  to  renew 
my  visit. 

<'  You  see,  sir,  from  the  style  we 
live  in,  that  we  can  make  no  new  ac- 
quaintance," replied  the  Captdn, 
stiffly. 

«<  No  ?  I  tell  you  the  time  may  ar- 
rive when  you  will  be  delighted  to  see 
me.** 

By  this  time  he  had  got  to  the  door, 
and  was  nearly  knocked  over  by  the 
hurried  entrance  of  Master  John. 

"What!  Uncle?— how  kind!— how 
good!— you canle,  aa  I  begged  you,  to 
see  my  Harriet,  to  judge  for  yourself. 
Well  ?  you  approve  ?" 

"  His  uncle  I  **  cried  Harriet;  "what 
bave  I  done !  Ah,  sir,  your  eiamina- 
iion  was  somewhat  rough — forgive  me 
for  the  rudeness  of  my  answers.'* 

"  Your  answers,  child? — Oh  yes! 
1  recollect.  Suppose  we  make  a  com- 
pact, and  forget  both  the  answerd  and 
questions.     Do  you  agree?'* 

"  'Tis  so  friendly  in  you,  nunky/' 
interposed  the  nephew ;  "  I  can  never 
thank  you  enough/' 

"  For  what?" 

"  For  consenting  so  kindly  io  my 
marriage.  You  are  pleased  with  my 
choice  ? '• 

"  How  can  t  be  otherwise  —  so 
much  elegance  I "  replied  Sir  John. 

*<  And  so  much  tenderness! — Ah, 
uncle,  I'm  a  happy  man !  ^ 

The  nephew  took  one  hand,  imd 
Harriet  took  the  other. 

"  There!"  cried  8lr  Jbhn,  J6i6liig 


their  hands  together,  "  didn't  I  tdl 
you- that  the  time  would  come  when 
you  would  be  delighted  to  see  me?" 

An  attentive  observer  nugfat  have 
perceived  that  Sir  John,  though  un- 
able, and  unwilling  perhaps,  to  stste 
any  objection  to  the  match  proposed 
b^  his  nephew,  yet  did  not  alto^^ther 
feel  satisfied  With  the  figtire  he  cut  is 
the  matter.  He  begged  the  whole 
party,  however,  to  adjonm  to  St 
James*s  Square,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  recover  his  self- estimation,  by  half 
an  hour's  stroll  in  Bond  Street. 
Pleased  with  the  result  of  hia  cogita- 
tions, and  restored  to  good  hnmour, 
he  proceeded  home,  and  was  met  by 
Peter  Mell,  who,  in  a  state  of  most 
exasperated  virtue,  informed  him  that 
a  young  woman  was  waiting  ibr  him 
alone  in  his  study. 

"  A  young  woman,  Peter  ?  Is  she 
good-looking  ?  ** 

'*  Better  than  she  deserves,  as  hi 
as  I  can  see,"  replied  the  surly  Cato ; 
"  bat  the  world's  all  gone  mad  to- 
gether— Miss  Arabella  knows  it." 

"  The  deuce  she  does  ?  that* s  un- 
lucky/* 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit,  sir  I— She's  as  had 
ds  the  rest  of  them.  She  made  no 
objection.** 

"  Indeed  ?  Oh,  it  must  be  some 
middle-aged,  charity-collecting,  snub- 
nosed,  old  dowager!  Tetl  her  Tm 
bnsy,  Peter.  Do  you  know  where  ^ 
comes  from  ?  '* 

"  From  one  Mrs  WHIiams*s  hi 
Frith  Street,  as  Josephine  overheard." 

"  Whew  I— That's  a  different  mat- 
ter ;  brine'  me  my  other  wig,  Peter— 
the  blond — the  two- and- thirty  year 
old  one ;  I  wouldn't  look  a  day  older 
for  the  world ;  get  me  my  silk  and 
silver  waistcoat.  I  never  thought  the 
prudish  damsel  would  have  changed 
her  mind  so  soon.  Now,  then — keep 
my  sister,  if  you  can,  from  troubling 
herself  about  the  visit.** 

"  Oh,  she's  engaged,  air  I  Master 
John  has  brought  a  young  lady  with 
him,  and  another  gentleman.  They're 
all  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  That's  good,"  said  the  baronet, 
and  tripping  as  lively  as  his  gout  and 
stiffness  Would  allow,  he  opened  his 
library  door.  He  stopped  short  be- 
hind a  screen,  on  hearing  a  de^  and 
most  melodious  sigh. 

'*  Sweet  creature!  Fve  touched 
her/*  he  thought ;  and  advancing,  re- 
bdguifted  ifie  beadtlfiil  Bfrs  Preaton» 
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althoug^h  sba  now  wore  a  bonnet,  and 
kept  a  thick  veil  over  her  face.  The 
shawl  she  had  worn  in  the  morning 
was  closely  drawn  round  her>  and  her 
attitnde  plainly  showed  that  she  was 
anxious  to  make  th^  most  faTourablto 
impression  she  could. 

"  Enehanting  Tisiter/*  said  Sir 
Jobn^  <'  I  knew  that  so  tendes  a  bosom 
eould  not  remain  obdutate  long.  You 
are  getting  reconciled  to  London  I 
hope»  and  forget  the  loneliness  and 
dulness  of  Braby  Manor?  Nay^  don't 
take  away  your  hand  I — a  beautiful 
little  hand  it  i^,  and  worthy  of  the  in- 
comparable person  to  whom  it  belongs. 
You  don't  speakt  fair  enslayer  J  You 
wefie  more  talkative  this  morning, 
when  you  carried  on  a  conversation 
with  that  andaeious  rascal,  my  nephew 
Jaek.  Don't  listen  to  him,  my  dear, 
in  future.  I  told  you  his  admiration 
wouldn't  last  long,  and  this  very  day 
he  has  made  proposals  to  another,  and 
been  accepted.  No^  my  angelic  crea- 
tore^  trust  to  a  man  of  maturer  yeartf, 
and  believe  that  this  embrace ** 

The  lady  rose  when  he  pot  his  arm 
round  her  waist»  and  screamed  fbr 
help — throwing  up  her  veil  at  the 
same  time,  and  revealing  to  the  horri- 
fied Sir  John,  and  the  party  who 
roshed  in  from  the  adjoining  room, 
the  laughing  and  mischief- loving  eoun* 
tenance  of  his  old  maiden  sister.  Miss 
Arabella  Bllnkinsop. 

"  What,  John  I — Can  your  own 
sister  not  escape  your  politeness?" 
she  said,  tapping  hiih  on  the  shoulder. 

'*  For  shame,  nunky  !**  said  Master 
John ;  "  'pon  my  honour  yon  ought  to 
take  example  bjr  me^  Do  yott  ever 
see  me  try  to  kiss  my  aunt,  sit?  I'm 
ashamed  of  you ! " 

**  Why,  what  the  deueo  is  all  this 
intnpus  kicked  up  about  ?  '*  exclaimed 
the  baronet ;  "  haven't  I  a  right  to 
salute  my  sister  in  a  brotherly  tuan- 
ner,  without  all  the  idle  peot)le  in  tho 
iifeighbouthood  coming  in  to  be  wit- 
iiefises  ?  But  how's  this,  Arabella ;  I 
see  friends  here  whom  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected?" pointing  to  the  real  Mrs 
Prfeston,  Who  was  leaning  on  Captain 
Wallace's  arm. 

«  This  shawl,  among  others,"  re- 
plied the  sister ;  <<  it  belongs^  my  dear 


brother,  to  this  young  lady,  who  came 
to  return  the  visit  you  did  her  the  ho-, 
nour  to  pay  her  this  morning;  and 
had  the  happiness  of  discovering  her 
husband  in  our  nepheifr's  brother-in- 
law.  Captain  Wallace.'* 

«  Waliaee !  madam,  I  thought  your 
name  was  Preston?" 

**  So  it  wasi  siri  while  my  husband 
(ireseettted  his  claim  with  the  govern- 
ment! but  nowi  thanks  to  your  kind- 
nessi  we  are  reunited — neveo  I  hope, 
to  be  divided." 

**  And  what  the  denee  am  I  to  do  ?" 
enquired  Sir  John ;  "  I  never  can  ven- 
ture for  a  moment  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  pretty  girl,  but  she's  snapped  up 
by  some  unprincipled  fellow  before 
my  face.  There's  Jaek  has  taken 
away  one ;  Captain  Wallace  another  i 
and  it  would  give  me  great  satisfac- 
tion if  yon  would  tell  me  what  will  be 
lefk  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

<'  Better  get  some  one  to  mend  your 
wrist-frills^  uncle,"  snggested  Mas^r 
John,  with  a  malicious  allusion  to  the 
seene  with  Josephine. 

*«  Why,  if  you  have  really  no  one 
else  to  be  attentive  to^"  said  Miss 
Arabella,  **  I  don't  care  if  you  exer- 
eise  your  powers  of  pleasing  on  me. 
I  hope  all  your  affection  wasn't  con- 
fined to  the  s^air/ f  " 

**  Confound  the  ihawl»  and  the 
wrist- bknds,  too !  No«  Arabella }  I 
think  I  shall  take  a  lessbn  from  to- 
day, and  torn  a  steady,  seti^iblci  old 
ibllow,  as  i  ought  to  be.  You  and  I 
will  exert  ourselves  in  making  our 
house  d  comfbrtable  home  for  the 
young  people,  and  as  a  first  proof  of 
my  reformation,  I  inprint  this  kiss, 
oh)  rtopectable  sister,  oh  your  vener- 
able cheek." 

The  cheek  was  no  longer  turned 
away  i  and  it  is  recorded  in  th^  annals 
of  the  Bllnkinsop  family*  thiit  Sir  John, 
froih  that  period,  conducted  himself 
Urith  sueh  perfect  propriety^  that  he 
gained  the  entire  approbation .  of  this 
tnohil  and  sententious  Peter  Mell ;  it 
b«iDg  related,  that  the  onljr  fault  that 
inditiduai  could  discover  in  the  ba- 
ronet's character,  was  a  remarkable 
indif^retice  to  the  fashion  of  his  wigs, 
and  a  total  neglect  of  the  skill  and 
science  bestowed  on  their  adomment. 
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The  pnblie  life  of  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley  had  bo  long  closed^  that  liis  ac« 
tnal  death  left  no  chasm  in  public 
action ;  but  he  had  borne  a  great  part 
in  the  most  rignal  triumphs  of  our 
most  remarkable  time ;  had  achieved 
a  name  in  British  history,  and  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  that  still  nobler 
and  more  comprehensiTe  historj, 
which  is  formed  of  the  acts  and  cha- 
racters of  eminent  men  in  ejory  age 
and  nation  of  the  world. 

In  this  brief  memoir^  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  personal  details. 
We  should  prefer  giving  that  general 
Tiewy  which  connects  a  memorable 
man  with  his  time.  It  is  for  biogra- 
phy to  give  the  family  picture,  the 
peculiarities  of  mental  costume,  and 
all  the  minutenesses  which  separate 
the  indiTidual  from  his  species.  The 
highest  aspect  of  all  public  character, 
is  not  the  portrait,  confined  to  the 
costume  of  its  age,  but  the  statue,  re- 
presenting to  every  age  the  counte- 
nance and  form  of  the  man,  unencum- 
berd  bv  casual  habiliments— -fit  to  take, 
and  taking  its  natural  place  in  the  gal- 
lery of  illustrious  minds.  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley,  (Richard  Colley  Wellesley,)  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mom- 
ington,  and  bom  in  Dublin,  June  20, 
1760.  The  Earl  was  a  man  of  taste, 
who  had  resided  much  abroad  in  early 
life,  and  had  brought  with  him  from 
Italy  a  degree  of  musical  cultivation, 
which,  in  a  professor,  would  proba- 
bly have  produced  distingnbhed  ex- 
cellence. He  has  left,  at  least,  one 
proof  of  his  talent,  which  will  remain 
while  music  survives  in  England — 
the  celebrated  glee,  ''  Here  in  cool 
grot;"  the  happiest  imagination  of 
"  Fairy**  harmony  in  the  annals  of 
8ong.  But  the  Earl  wanted  a  faculty, 
less  captivating,  but  more  important 
in  his  position,  that  of  managing  his 
estate.  The  property  of  ^e  earldom, 
at  no  time  large,  gradually  decayed  in 
the  midst  of  tiiose  musical  raptures ; 
and  the  young  heir  found  himself  en- 
cumbered with  a  nominal  titie,  and 
the  succession  to  little  more  than  a 
long  accumulation  of  debt,  which, 
however,  he  manfully  took  it  upon 
lumself  to  discharge.  His  mother 
survived  her  husband  half  a  century, 
dying  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 


nine.  She  possessed  a  powerftd  un- 
derstanding, had  been  very  handsome 
in  early  life,  and  was  formed  to  shine 
in  courts.  But  she  had  the  unexampled 
fortune  of  living  to  see  four  of  her  sons 
raised  to  the  Peerage  of  England  by 
their  own  abilities ;  to  see  them  acting 
in  the  highest  pnblie  capacities;  and 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  first  soldier  of 
England  since  Mariborough. 

But  much  depends  on   attoatioa. 
The    young  earl  remained    on  the 
benches  of  the  Irish  house  for  nineteen 
years— -a  cypher.     The  accompliidied 
scholar,  the  brilliant  statesman,  the 
splendid  administrator,  continued  sunk 
into  the  cushions  of  the  Irish  peerage. 
The   illness   of  George  the   Third, 
which  produced  the  regency  ques- 
tion, at  length  rescued  him  from  indo- 
lence and  from  oblivion.     The  Irish 
Whigs,  like  thdr  brethren  in  Enriand, 
alwavs  selfish,  saw   nothing  m  the 
royal  affliction  but  a  call  to  office; 
and,  always  perfidions»saw  nothing  dis- 
honourable in  the  disloyalty  by  which 
their  object  was  to  be  obtained.     In 
England,  the  contest  was  of  a  more 
imperial  nature,  and  it  was  for  power; 
in  Ireland,  it  had  the  meanness  of 
provincial  faction,  and  its  object  was 
plunder;  in  England,  the  lion  was 
loose,  and  he  roamed  the  land  seek- 
ing what  prey  he  might  devour;  in 
Ireland,  it  was  the  jackall  trackiog 
his  steps  in  the  dark,  and  glad  to  feed 
upon  the  remnants.    What  in  £ng- 
Umd  was  bold  assault,  in  Ireland  was 
stealthy  circumvention.   The  English 
debates  exhibit  the  majesty  of  national 
council;  great  abilities  exerted  for 
great  occasions ;  and  even  the  offence 
of  party  in  some  degree  effaced  by 
the  brilliancy  of  its  talents.     The  two 
great  antagonists  of  this  day  would 
have  given  distinction  to  any  rivalry, 
in  any  period  of  the  world.    The  truth 
was,  that  the  two  leaders  of  the  Bli- 
nlstryand  Opposition  were  more  than 
heads  of  parties ;  they  were  the  perso- 
nifications of  principles ;  the  principle 
of  establuhment  against  the  principle 
of  change.    Conservative  and  destruc- 
tive in  another  shspe,  but  rdieved 
from  the  meanness  and  meagrenesi 
which  in  some  degree  belong  to  all 
merely  civil  contests,  and  magnified 
and  ennobled  by  the  strong  exeite- 
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ments  and  Tast  interests  which  belong 
to  a  time  of  war.  Pitt  and  Fox  were 
the  two  great  historic  figures  standing 
in  the  front  of  a  picture^  of  which  the 
baekgronnd  was  filled  np  with  falling 
thrones  and  the  terrors  of  nations. 
In  England*  Fox  fuled*  and  worse 
than  fdled.  His  eagerness  for  power 
was  so  exoessiTe*  that  he  became  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  means.  Cau- 
tioQS  in  the  first  instance,  and  broach- 
ing the  old  Whig  doctrines,  he  gra- 
dually plnng^  into  more  confused 
maxims,  forgot  the  language  of  the 
con8titudon,and  adopted  the  strongest 
phraseology  of  the  courtiers  of  James. 
I'itt  listened  with  contemptuous  tri« 
nmph,  and  forced  him  from  one  ex- 
trayagance  into  another,  until  Fox» 
probably  to  his  own  indescribable  as- 
tonishment, found  himself  scoffing  at 
the  power  of  Parliament,  bowing  down 
at  the  footstool  of  the  heir  of  the 
throne,  and  abandoning,  in  his  passion 
for  place,  every  doctrine  of  his  party. 
<<  1*11  unwAig  the  gentleman,"  was  the 
merciless  promise  of  Pitt,  which  he  as 
mercilessly  performed.  While  his 
unlucky  riTSi  was  rolling  through  the 
surges  which  he  himself  had  raised, 
the  great  minister  stood  calmly  by, 
with  his  line  in  his  hand.  Never  was 
political  shark  more  completely  hooked. 
Pitt  played  the  bait  before  him  with 
masterly  skill,  suffered  him  to  have  a 
hope  of  office,  until  he  was  made  rash 
and  reckless  by  the  nearness  of  the 
temptation.  Night  after  night  exhi- 
bited him  ready  to  spring,  yet  afraid 
to  seize ;  until  at  last,  by  the  insane 
declaration,  that  the  prince  had  a  right 
to  the  regency,  he  swallowed  the  hook, 
and  was  hauled  up  once  for  all. 

In  Ireland  a  distempered  state  of 
the  national  mind  had  g^ven  all  party 
a  lower  cast ;  intrigue  was  more  per- 
fidious, faction  alternately  more  fool* 
Ish  and  more  furious ;  and  while 
courtiership  stooped  to  language  and 
conduct  of  singular  servility,  patriot- 
um,  as  it  termed  itself*  voluntarily 
surrendered  its  last  virtue  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  rabble.  This  was  one 
of  the  periods  at  which  the  constitu- 
tion trembled.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  then  appointed  regent,  the 
government  must  have  been  Whig; 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, England  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  a  cabinet  pledged  to  prin- 
ciples which  must  have  laid  us  at  the 
mercy  of  France. 


But  the  empire  was  not  to  be  yet 
undone.  The  hopes  of  Europe  were 
not  to  be  played  away  by  a  knot  of 
political  gamblers.  England  had  been 
sufficiently  humiliated  by  being  made 
the  subject  of  such  a  game,  without 
being  ruined.  The  Roman  emperor 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Par- 
thians — and  after  baring  been  forced 
to  give  his  neck  for  the  Parthian  king 
to  mount  his  horse  from,  had  his  skin, 
after  death,  turned  into  the  cover  of  a 
royal  footstool — ^was  not  to  be  the  mo- 
del of  her  fate. 

The  malady  of  the  monarch  gave 
way»  and  the  nation  was  in  a  burst  of 
rejoicing.  This  waSt  of  course,  the 
sign  for  Whig  despair.  As  the  em- 
pire rose  from  its  dejection,  the  Whigs 
went  down ;  until  at  last,  like  the  wild 
beast,  or  the  marauder,  retiring  fur- 
ther into  the  forest  with  every  suc- 
cessive advance  of  day,  the  faction 
disappeared,  not  to  return  until  some 
new  calanuty  should  fall  upon  the 
empire. 

Yet  the  contest,  even  in  Ireland,  was 
not  totally  without  its  fruits,  for  it 
brought  forward  the  young  Earl  of 
Momington.  And  the  king  was  no 
sooner  in  a  condition  to  reward,  than 
the  earl  received  the  order  of  St  Pa- 
trick, was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council*  and  was  chosen  mem- 
ber for  the  royal  burgh  of  Windsor. 

The  feelings  of  a  man  of  untried 
yet  conscious  ability,  must  be  strongly 
to  be  envied  at  a  crisis  like  this  in  the 
life  of  the  Earl  of  Momington.  Pub- 
lic life,  in  all  its  extent  and  all  its 
brilliancy,  had  suddenly  opened  before 
him.  He  had  been  transferred  from 
a  country  which  he  had  long  felt  in- 
capable of  exciting  him  to  display  his 
fine  faculties,  to  a  country  where  his 
faculties  might  find  their  amplest  ac- 
tion, and  where  the  rewards  of  success 
were  as  vast  as  the  field  of  battle  was 
boundless.  In  the  biographies  of 
memorable  Irishmen  compelled  by 
their  professions  to  fix  their  career 
wholly  in  Ireland,  vexation  at  the 
narrowness  of  their  sphere  is  striking- 
ly discoverable.  With  England  close 
at  hand,  yet  virtually  inapproachable^ 
they  affect  to  scorn  what  they  cannot 
enjoy,  and  to  avenge  themselves  on 
fortune  by  bitterness  against  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  have  excluded 
themselves.  This  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  circumstancot  that  nearly 
all  the  leading  Irishmen  who  remaip 
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in  Ireland  are  Whigs,  while  nearly 
all  who  fix  themselves  early  in  Eng- 
land are  Tories. 

Whether  Wellesley  would  ever 
have  made  himself  conspicnous  in 
IreUnd,  with  the  obstacles  of  an  em- 
barrassed property^  an  unexciting  pro- 
spebty  and  an  ambignons  and  depend- 
ent political  position^  is  now  beyond 
knowledge.  But  nothing  is  more 
unquestionablei  than  that»  from  the 
moment  when  his  ambition  was 
kindled  by  the  broader  hopes  offered 
to  him  in  this  conntry»  he  was  obscnre 
no  more.  He  became  a  close  attend- 
ant on  Parliament^  a  Tigorous  mioi- 
sterial  member,  and  a  speaker  of  equal 
grace  and  fire.  His  **  Speech  on  the 
War  with  France,"  attracted  great 
admiration.  From  this  period,  the 
elegant,  and  rather  indolent  man  of 
fashion,  was  transformed  into  the  prae* 
tical,  vigorous,  and  ardent  statesman. 
After  sitting  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Board  of  Control,  he  was  appointed 
Governor-  General  of  Hindostan ; — the 
times  required  him.  The  French 
monarchy,  flung  into  the  sea  of  revo- 
lution, had  sent  a  wave  of  that  tide  of 
blood  and  change  to  the  extremities  of 
the  world.  The  progress  of  Bona- 
parte, after  alarming  the  thrones  of 
Europe  in  its  earliest  career,  had  come 
to  shake  the  thrones  of  the  East.  The 
Turk  and  the  Persian  capitals  were 
to  have  been  only  stages  in  that  march 
l^hich  was  to  turn  from  Calcutta 
npon  London.  Like  the  bounds  of 
the  celestial  horses  in  the  Iliad,  the 
strides  of  his  ambition  were  so  vast, 
that  the  globe  was  not  to  have  room 
for  a  third.  By  a  singular,  but  not 
casual  coincidence,  Lord  Momlng- 
ton  took  with  him  to  India  that  bro- 
ther who  was  yet  to  bfe  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon.  Tiie  wars  for  the  pre- 
servation of  India  trained  Welllngtoh 
to  that  mastery  of  soldiership  by  which 
be  was,  in  after  days,  to  work  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe.  Our  Indian  po- 
licy has  always  been  defective.  It 
has  always  had  the  natural  result  of 
'*  halting  between  two  opinions" — in- 
efficiency of  result  following  fVom  in- 
adequacy of  design.  It  is  true,  that 
we  have  done  great  things;  but 'the 
real  question  is,  how  much  more 
might  we  not  have  done  ?  On  a  re- 
yiew  of  our  Indian  history,  it  will  be 
found,  that  all  our  eminent  successes 
have  arisen  from  Tiolations  of  onr 
plans  $  and  that  those  snceesses  were 
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always  connected  with  apee«liar  fonm 
of  character  in  the  governor-general, 
which  acted  for  itself,  and  aeted  againtt 
the  system  of  the  Company  ;  thus, 
the  unhesitating  boldness  of  CHve 
compelled  the  Company  to  beeome  a 
dominant  power ;  thus,  the  keen 
energy  of  Hastings  compfeliad  it  to 
subjugate  the  native  prtneesi  until  the 
colony  became  an  empire  j  and  tfans^ 
the  lofty  and  comprehensive  eoncep- 
tions  of  Wellesley  compelled  it  to  as- 
sume an  authority  whieh  would  snffer 
no  rival  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  The  yice  or  virtue  of  the  instru- 
ments is  not  the  qaestion.  Olive  was 
a  personal  loTer  of  gold,  though  a 

S re-eminent  soldier.  Hastings  we 
ave  always  considered  criminal  in 
the  high  degree  of  sanctioning  native 
atrocities,  which  he  might  and  ought 
to  have  prevented.  We  charge  him 
with  neither  cruelty  nor  aTarlce.  Onr 
charge  is,  that  of  having  lent  the  name 
of  England,  and  the  strength  of  his 
personal  opinion,  to  those  native  pow- 
ers which  both  robbed  and  slew  un- 
der the  pretext  of  British  authority. 
Wellesley  was  free  from  the  oflTences 
of  both )  but  he  equally  broke  through 
the  limitations  of  the  Company,  and 
urged  them  into  involuntary  empire. 

The  revolt  of  Tippoo  Saib  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  old  policy.  He 
had  been  beaten  to  his  capital  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  ought  to  have  been 
stripped  of  all  power.  But  the  old 
spirit  of  compromise*  the  imprudent 
prudence  of  the  old  system*  interposed ; 
and  though  cutting  away  from  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore  a  portion  of  tefritory 
enough  to  irritate,  left  him  in  poeaes- 
sion  of  a  great  country,  fiill  of  milv 
tary  Resources,  and  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  population  of  soldiers. 

The  Sultan  of  Mysore  felt  himself 
seated  on  a  dependent  throne.  Tippoo 
hated  the  British  power  less  with  the 
wrath  of  a  rival  than  the  rage  of  a 
Wild  beast.  His  mutilated  power 
rankled  in  his  whole  career ;  and  not 
merely  to  defeat,  but  to  destroy,  the 
English  collectively  and  individually, 
was  the  flrAt  nassion  of  his  nature. 
He  even  caused  a  model  of  a  tiger  to 
be  made,  devouring  aft  Englishman, 
with  a  machinery  within,  rt^preaentiog 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  prey.  And 
this  was  the  savage  whom  our  absnrd 
lenity  replaced  on  the  throne  \  and  who 
rewarded  onr  lenity  by  sfrreadiog  hos- 
tility to  us  throughont  ttH  lAiiA.   His 
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memorable  father^  Hyd^r  Ali^  had 
predicted  of  his  fariout  temper, "  that 
It  mnst  rain  him  and  his  country.** 
«  This  fellow/*  said  he,  "  by  his  rash- 
nessy  will  knock  down  all  that  I  hate 
spent  my  life  In  raising."  It  was  dot 
the  ftinlt  of  onr  policy  that  the  predic* 
tion  Was  not  falsified — it  was  the  merit 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  that  it  was 
fulflUed. 

On  his  arrital  in  India  he  found 
war  preparing  on  every  side.  The 
ieeble  policy  of  CornwalHs  had  excited 
contempt  among  a  people  who  never 
relax  their  authority,  while  they  can 
exercise  their  power.  The  Ni£am^ 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Mysore,  were 
a  tremendous  line  of  battle  against  the 
single  British  force,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  natives.  It  was  also  noto- 
rious, that  communications  hild  been 
established  with  Europe;  and  that  the 
movements  of  French  fleets  and  armies 
Were  directed  to  Hlndostan.  Bona- 
parte was  in  Egypt,  publishing  those 
wild  but  magnificent  proclamations,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  British  em- 
pire, summoned  the  Eastern  world  to 
vindicate  its  liberties,  and  declared 
himself  to  have  left  Europe  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  throne 
of  irresistible  power  and  dazzling  lus- 
tre, for  the  general  glory  of  the  east- 
em  world. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  history 
than  the  punishment  of  arrogance. 
Those  Egyptian  proclamations,  which 
were  meant  simply  to  indulge  the  va- 
nity of  the  French  general,  and  stimu- 
late the  haughtiness  of  his  nation,  were 
the  original  source  of  his  Egyptian 
ruin.  They  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe 
npon  him,  and  actually  compelled 
England  to  make  a  sudden  exertion  to 
recover  Egypt.  Nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  Bonaparte,  if  he  had 
been  content  to  proceed  in  Egypt, 
simply  as  the  establisher  of  a  colony, 
would  have  been  but  little  molested. 
There  would  certainly  have  been  Ho 
eagerness  to  risk  an  encounter  so  dis- 
tant and  difficult.  There  was  no  iu- 
clination  in  Europe  to  attack  him. 
His  position  in  the  first  was  evidently 
regarded  nearly  as  the  position  of  the 
French  army  at  this  moment  in  Algiers ; 
and  which  withdrew  a  large  French 
army  from  Europe,  to  waste  away  by 
climate  and  conflicts  with  the  Arabs ; 
and  one  which,  in  his  instance,  stripped 
France  of  its  most  famous  officer.  He 
might  thui  have  quietly  but  progres- 


sively extended  his  power,  until  it  was 
too  solid  and  too  great  to  be  shaken 
by  an  European  invasion ;  and  the 
command  of  Egypt,  to  which  Syria 
would  have  been  in  a  few  years  the 
inevitable  addition,  would  have  made 
him  the  first  potentate  of  the  East,  the 
master  of  the  Indiaii  commerce  and 
intercourse;  and  not  improbably,  at 
la^t,  arbiter  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  the  extravagance  of  his  pro- 
clamations, and  the  threats  of  a  march 
to  India,  forced  the  English  govern- 
ment into  the  field — a  most  reluctant 
field --for  there  is  no  question,  that  the 
British  government  pondered  long,  and 
In  great  perplexity,  on  the  Chances  of 
success  or  defeat  In  this  dangerous 
add  novel  expedition.    The  late  Lord 
Melville  obtained  the  credit  of  having 
either  originated,  or  pressed  this  me- 
mohible  measure ;  and  no  nobler  trophy 
can  have  been  raised  to  the  remem- 
brance of  an  itijured  statesman.    The 
result  was  the  most  signal  victory. 
The  French  army  surrendered ;  Egypt 
was  cleared;  and  Europe  saw  with 
astonishment,  France  witti  shame,  and 
England  with  justified  exultation— 
28,000  French  soldiers  and  employes 
sent  home,  prisoners  to  20,000  gal- 
lant sons  of  Britain  t  Those  proclama- 
tions extended  their  ruin  to  India ;  the 
Sultan  of  the  Mysore,  inflamed  by 
their  promises  of  boundless  victory, 
prepared  his  armies  openly  to  share 
the  spoil.    A  feebler  governor- general 
would  then  have  attempted  to  stay 
hostilities,  by  concessions  and  com- 
promises, until  a  French  expedition 
from  the  Mauritius  had  ascended  the 
Ghauts,    or   until    the    hidden    fire 
Which  Was  at  that  hour  circulating 
through  every  Indian  kingdom,  had 
Iburst  into  a  blaze.     But  the  days 
of  indolence  and  etiquette  were  pass- 
ed away.    In  defiance  of  strong  con- 
trariety in  his  council,  and  manv  a 
melancholy  prediction  alike  from  the 
timid  and  the  seditious,   he   sent  a 
powerful  army  straight  on  the  capi- 
tal of  Mysore.     After  a  brief  siege, 
Seringapatam  was  taken  by  assault, 
Tippoo    falling    on    the   ramparts ; 
&nd  the  country,  by*  a  single  blow,  was 
delivered  into  British  hands.     This 
victory  was  so  sudden,  this  destruction 
of  the  enemy  was  so  complete,  and 
the  evidence  of  British  promptitude 
was  so  decisive,  that  the   Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  in  commatid  of  the 
Mysore*  wrote  to  the  governor- ge- 
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neral*  only  to  know  what  new  conqnest  powerful  and  warlike  commonwealth 

he  was  desirous  to  achieve.    *'  The  of  Hindostan  took  the  field  with  an 

army*'*  said  he«  **  only  waits  to  know  overwhelming  force.    The  goyemor- 

of  what  countries  the   governor-ge-  general^  undismayed  hy  the  danger  of 

neral  wishes   to  take  possession?*'  a  contest  which  threatened  to  shake 

Triumph  never  assumed  a  more  lordly  the  whole  fabric  of  the  British  power, 

language.  poured  his  troops  into  the  field  with  a 

The  measures  by  which  the  con-  rapidity  which  first  startled  the  enemy 

quest  was  secured  were  as  decbive  as  by  its  evidence  of  daring  and  decision. 


those  by  which  it  was  obtained.  The 
territory  was  divided ;  Seringapatam, 
with  the  provinces  on  the  coast,  in- 
cluding the  port  of  Mangalore,  were 
ceded  to  the  Compaoy.  A  small  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  each  of  the  Bri- 
tish allies,  and  the  remainder  was 
created  into  a  sovereignty  for  the  de- 
scendant of  the  family  who  had  been 
excluded  by  Hyder.  This  last  act 
was  the  only  unwise  part  of  the  whole 
transaction;  the  conquered  territory 
ought  to  have  gone  with  the  capital. 
It  should  have  become  the  property 
of  England ;  and  instead  of  burtien- 
ing  the  people  with  a  renewal  of  the 
native  tyranny,  and  placing  in  power 
one  who  must  soon  learn  to  regard 
himself  as  a  dependant  and  degraded 
sovereign,  have  exhibited  to  the  people 
of  Central  India  the  example  of  the 


and  next  broke  them  by  the  genius  of 
its  leader.  **  Colonel  Wellesley  **  was 
now  a  m^or-general,  and  in  command 
of  a  separate  division  of  6000  men. 
False  intelligence  led  him  in  front  of 
the  Mahratta  army  of  40,000,  and  100 
pieces  of  cannon.  He  might  have  re- 
treated, but  he  disdained  escape^  and 
thought  only  of  adding  to  the  renown 
of  the  British  arms.  He  attacked  the 
enemy's  army ;  they  manoeuvred  ably 
to  outflank  him,  a  movement  which 
their  immense  superiority  of  numbers 
rendered  easy.  A  singular  instance 
of  that  sagacity  which  in  war  is 
every  thing,  is  recorded  of  the  British 
commander  in  that  anxious  moment. 
The  general  determined  to  anticipate 
this  attack  by  turning  the  opposite 
flank  of  the  Mahrattas;  but  a  river 
in  his  front  presented  a  formidable  ob- 


happiness,  freedom,  and  opulence  of    stacle ;  it  was  pronounced  by  the  staff 


a  British  government  on  the  broadest 
scale.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  ought 
to  keep,  or  can  reconcile  India.  Be- 
fore the  East  had  resumed  its  tran- 
quillity, the  active  mind  of  the  gover- 
nor-general projected  an  expedition 
against  the  Isle  of  France,  from  which 
India  had  been  so  lately  threatened. 
But  he  was  recalled  from  this  concep- 
tion, by  an  order  to  co-operate  with 
the  British  forces  in  Egypt,  and  then 
pressing  the  French  up  the  Nile.  Six 
thousand  sepoys,  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  stormer  of  Seringapatam, 
Sir  David  Baird,  were  sent  on  this 
service ;  and  though  they  did  not  ar- 
rive until  after  the  surrender  of  the 
French,  they  remarkably  exhibited 
the  resources  of  an  empire  which,  after 
conquering  India  from  Europe,  could 
thus  bring  her  Indian  force  to  mingle 
in  European  conflicts,  and  flght  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  a 


to  be  impassable.  The  general  ob* 
served  a  few  huts  grouped  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
river.  *<  Those  huts,**  said  be,  **  would 
never  have  been  there  without  a  ford. 
Try."  They  tried,  there  wa*  a 
ford,  the  troops  passed  over  ;  the  fa- 
mous 1 9th  dragoons  fell  upon  the 
Mahratta  infantry  in  the  confusioo 
of  their  flank  march ;  the  British  in- 
fantry burst  after  them,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  The  rest  of  the  war 
was  a  series  of  skirmishes  and  sub- 
missions, until  Scindiah  and  the  R^ah 
of  Berar  gave  up  the  contest ;  and  a 
large  accession  uf  territory  rewarded 
the  gallantry  of  the  army.  The  go- 
vernor-general had  already  been  re- 
warded for  the  triumphs  of  the  Mysore 
war,  by  the  title  of  Marquis  on  the 
Irish  establishment. 

In  1805,  he  returned  to  Europe  af- 
ter the  most  brilliant  administration 


march  unequalled  since  the  days  of  ever  known  in  India.  If  he  was  not 
Alexander.  a  warrior  like  Clive,  he  was  superior 
But  India  was  still  to  be  the  scene  in  the  purity  of  his  conquests ;  if  he 
of  British  victories.  The  flame  kind-  was  not  a  financier  like  Hastings,  he 
led  by  the  Mysore  war,  and  trampled  left  that  memorable  personage  far  be- 
down  in  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of  hind  in  the  dignity  of  his  motives. 
Tippoo,  was  suddenly  awakened  But  uniting,  in  the  conduct  of  bis 
among  the  Mahrattas;  and  the  most  vioerovalty,  some  share  of  the  great 
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qaalities  ot  both*  without  th^  d6f6Cta>    which  he  had  fliade  In  tndin  by  con^ 


he  had  ooe  quality  which  they  both 
waotedy  and  which  yet  was  essential 
to  complete  the  character  of  a  gover- 
nor  of  India — Wellesley  was  by  na» 
ture  magnificent ;  a  dangerous  attri- 
bute on  the  scale  of  a  private  fortune^ 


tracts  for  clothing  the  troops.  •'  Paul 
the  tailor*'  was  a  faTourite  name 
among  that  obscure  section  of  Whig* 
g^m*  which  fed  his  yanity,  and  was 
fed  upon  bis  purse.  He  involved  him- 
self in  a  duel  with  Sir  Francis  Bur« 


bat  a  most  salutary  one  at  the  head  of    dett>  was  wounded,  and  died  of  the 


an  empire.  In  the  midst  of  a  vast 
conntry — where  pomp  was  a  national 
study,  and  where  the  costliest  archi- 
tecture, the  most  superb  costume,  were 
the  distinctions  of  the  palace  and  the 
king — Wellesley  outshone  them  all  in 
the  nobleness  of  his  palace,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  body-guard,  and  even  in  the 
embroidery  of  his  attendants.  But 
he  was  also,  what  neither  Clive  nor 
Hastings  was,  a  scholar ;  and  he  knew 
all  the  power  and  the  policy  of  scholar- 
ship. He  not  merely  built  the  palace 
of  Calcutta,  but  he  founded  and  pa- 
tronised the  college  for  Indian  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  stimulated 
every  attempt  of  native  and  Enropean 
to  bring  to  light  the  vegetable,  mine- 
ral, and  physical  treasures  of  the 
"  Golden  Peninsula." 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  this 
bold  and  dazzling  progress  was  pur- 
sued without  impediment.  By  those 
who  could  not  see  the  strong  distinc- 
tion between  splendour  and  glare,  be- 
tween stateliness  and  ostentation,  he 
was  charged  with  wasting  the  Com- 
pany's revenues  on  public  extrava- 
gance. But  the  tmth  prevailed,  and 
the  expenditure  was  found  to  be  as 
essential  as  it  was  stately;  the  natives 
rejoicingly  exclaimed  that  the  days 
of  Aurungzebe  were  returned  I  and 
even  the  cavillers  at  home  were  sham- 
ed out  of  an  economy  which  could 
only  starve  its  own  resources. 

But  there  is  no  charge  so  congenial 
to  a  bitter  spirit,  made  with  such  fa- 
cility, or  entertained  with  such  ma 


wound.  Nothing  is  proverbially 
more  difficult  than  to  predict  the  for- 
tunes of  a  public  man.  The  highest 
offices  of  the  state  seemed  the  na- 
tural possession  of  the  Marquis  on 
hb  return.  At  the.  age  of  forty- 
seven,  he  had  fixed  his  name  in 
Indian  history,  and  was  recognised 
in  Europe  as  the  most  successful 
guide  of  that  vast  and  remote  influ- 
ence which  England  exercises  over 
the  East;  and  which,  to  foreigners, 
has  something  mysterious  in  its  extent 
and  power.  In  England,  his  abilities 
were  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  most  questioned  their  exercise ; 
and*  while  his  grace  of  manner  ren- 
dered him  attractive  in  the  circles  of 
high  life,  and  his  accomplished  scbo« 
larship  gave  him  weight  among  the 
learned,  his  experience  made  him  im- 
portant to  whatever  side  he  espoused, 
while  his  eloquence  made  him  po- 
pular and  effective  in  the  legislature. 
Prom  this  period  a  change  palpa- 
bly took  place  in  his  political  feel, 
ings;  he  had  commenced  his  public 
life  as  a  high  Tory— the  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  bold  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tion; he  m>w  gradually  lowered  the 
vigour  of  ois  advocacy,  and  suffered 
himself  to  study  the  virtues  of  opposi- 
tion ;  he  becomingly  played  the  neu- 
tral for  the  regulated  period,  and  had 
already  touched  the  border  of  the  par- 
liamentary rubicon,  when  the  most 
extraordinary  event  of  modern  times 
interposed,  and  gave  him  a  nobler 


lignant  readiness,  as  the  charge  of    occupation  than,  with  a  vexed  spirit. 


peculation  and  profusion.  A  weak 
adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Paul,  set 
himself  forth  as  the  accuser  of  the 
Marquis  on  his  return.  Paul  was  the 
creature  of  others,  less  weak,  but 
more  wicked  than  himself.  His 
charges  gradually  lost  all  weight,  and 
were  ultimately  abandoned.  But  he 
had  by  this  time  contracted  that  pas- 
sion for  publicity,  which  constitutes 
the  true  material  for  the  patriot  of  the 
rabble.     He  became  a  demagogue. 


measuring  the  remaining  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  Whiggism. 

In  May  1808  the  glorious  Spanish 
insurrection  burst  out,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  Europe,  the  rejoicing  of 
England^  and  the  immediate  alarm 
and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  French  empire. 
The  time,  the  place,  and  the  circum- 
stances, were  equally  surprizing.  No 
transaction  of  European  kingdoms, 
within  memory,  so  nearly  justified  the 
name  of  miracle.     For  three  hundred 


In  this  game,  he  wasted  the  money    years  Spain  had  remained  nearly  tor- 
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pid ;  she  had  never  rfttot^^  the  shiii* 
ting  blow  of  the  Armada.  The  land, 
once  fdmoQS  for  the  first  soldlersbfp 
of  Europe^  filled  with  trophies  of 
everj  art,  and  ruling  the  mightiest 
colonies  on  the  globe,  had  sank  into  a 
lethargy  so  deep,  that  its  crown  was 
conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  with 
scarcely  a  glance  from  the  national 
eye.  The  nation,  from  the  slave  of  a 
throne  whose  despotism  found  its  only 
palliation  in  its  inactivity,  sank  into 
a  French  vassal.  Under  this  still 
deeper  humiliation.  It  had  remained 
for  a  hundred  years,  like  the  slum* 
berer  in  the  Arab  tale,  giving  signs  of 
life  only  by  groaning  in  its  sleep. 
The  burlesque  and  the  prey  of  France 
in  peace,  the  slave  and  the  sufferer  in 
war ;  its  ships,  its  troops,  and  its  trea* 
sure  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  its 
taskmaster,  until  it  sank  out  of  the 
European  system,  and  nearly  ont  of 
European  knowledge,  but  as  a  farm- 
yard for  the  supply  of  Francd,  a 
dock-vard  for  her  fit>ets,  and  a  dun* 
geon  for  her  criminals. 

If  the  thunderbolt  that  was  to 
smite  the  diadem  of  France,  had  fallen 
from  the  lung-gathering  and  deep« 
rolling  clouds  of  German  war,  its  ori- 
gin  and  its  course  would  have  been 
comprehensible  ;  but  it  sprang  up 
and  blazed  from  a  feculant  and  lazy 
pool  s  from  the  depths  of  a  nation  which 
had  been  ^tagnant  for  centuries ;  and 
which  none  of  the  successive  tempests 
of  Europe  had  been  able  to  ruffle  even 
on  the  surface.  Of  all  the  ^reat  influ* 
•ntial  events  of  the  world  jn  our  age^ 
this  the  most  nearly  approached  to 
the  superi^atural.  And  the  nature  of 
the  contest  was  ficarcely  less  formed  to 
baffle  all  calculation  than  the  origin. 
From  the  immensity  of  force  on  one 
side,  and  the  measureless  feebleness 
on  the  other,  no  man,  accustomed  to 
the  ordinary  operations  of  war,  could 
have  supposed  that  the  struggle  could 
last  a  month;  the  truth  being,  that 
Spain  was  conquered,  in  the  custom, 
ary  sense  of  the  word,  before  she  evef 
made  an  attempt  to  resist.  The  French 
armies  were  in  possession  of  all  her 
fortresses ;  all  her  high-roads  were  re- 
gular French  lines  of  communication  * 
her  capiul  was  under  a  French  vice- 
roy, with  a  powerful  French  garrison; 
her  ports  were  in  French  hands, 
wherever  they  chose  to  seize  them*; 
her  frontier  was  wholly  open ;  and^ 


with  ^attpdnna  and  Pet^tfnaii,  tht 
keyA  of  the  Pyrenees,  held  by  t'^reneh 
g^arriaons,  the  munntalns  themaelvei 
were  only  a  French  province.  For 
the  first  lime,  and  in  the  fullest  senss 
of  possession,  the  phrase  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  realised — *<  There  were  no 
Pyrenees  r*  The  Spanish  monntains 
were  French  posts  and  fortresses. 
Spain  was  occupied  by  a  French  army 
of  200,000  men,  while  she  had  seareel? 
a  disciplined  soldier.  She  was  assail^ 
by  Napoleon>the  conqueror  of  the  con- 
tinent, while  she  bad  not  a  aingla 
officer  capable  of  eommaoding  a  bH* 
gade;  and  to  meet  the  mighty  re- 
sources of  the  French  empire,  swelled 
by  the  plunder  of  Europe,  she  had  but 
a  bankrupt  eachequer  and  a  desolated 
country. 

But  the  whole  crisis  was  bejood 
human  calculation.  That  Napoleon, 
the  keenest  of  all  sovereigns,  shonld 
have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  make 
war  in  Spain,  while  be  bad,  for  years, 
been  as  much  master  of  all  Its  n^ 
sources  as  if  he  had  had  the  key  of  ita 
treasury  in  his  pocket-^-that  he  should 
have  dethroned  Charles  IV.,  wben.he 
was  as  mnch  his  **  prefect*'  as  if 'he 
had  sat  in  the  civic  chair  of  Paria— 
that  he  should  have  turned  Ferdinand 
into  a  prisoner,  when  he  bad  him 
already  as  a  slave-- and  that  he  ahould 
have  forced  the  Spanish  armiea  and 
people  to  face  him  in  the  field,  at  the 
tnoment  when  he  might  command 
every  soldier,  every  ship,  every  pea- 
sant, and  every  dollar  of  the  klogdom, 
by  a  nod  to  the  cabinet  of  aois  and 
simpletons  at  Madrid — are  matteta  of 
wonder;  but  they  are  not  the  leas 
matters  of  history;  and,  most  of  all, 
they  are  matters  of  retribution.  *'  Spain 
was  my  uleer,**  was  the  ezprettive 
language  of  the  tyrant  and  usurper, 
when  time  and  torment  furct^d  him  to 
speak  the  truth.    It  was  this  wretched 

and  critninal  abuse  of  his  power this 

ultra-atrocity  of  his  foul  and  fierj 
heart,  that  especially  brought  hia 
ruin.  He  might  lon^  have  scourged 
with  impunity  infidel  and  corrupt  Ger- 
many, or  superstitious  and  bart>aroua 
Russia ;  but  the  cold  perfidy,  the  cal- 
lous avarice  of  possession,  and  the 
merciless  and  savage  la%ishoess  of 
blood  which  marked  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, were  worthy  of  a  direct  and 
deeper  infliction,  and  the  blow  was 
solemnly  and  finally  given. 
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Bat  the  improbabilities  of  Spanish 
resistance  were  still  to  be  augmented 
by  a  circomstance  wholly  new  in  na- 
tional affairs*  and  yet  raising  the  most 
seriona  of  all  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  war.  Spain»  which  had  known 
nothing  of  popolar  government  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire*  became 
suddenly  a  hive  of  popular  govern- 
menU.  Spain,  which  for  centuries 
had  known  nothing  of  kingship  but 
as  the  name  for  a  succession  of  indo- 
lent epicures  lolling  on  a  velvet  chair, 
and  eatingt  drinking*  and  sleeping 
themselves  into  the  grave^suddenly 
saw  a  king  in  every  village.  Spain* 
of  all  countries  the  least  conscious  of 
public  opinion,  where  life  passed  in  a 
long  lassitude*  and  the  embroidery  of 
»  grandee  was  regarded  as  the  noblest 
spectacle  of  nature*  suddenly  threw 
up  from  its  depths  a  race  of  bitter 
graspers  at  power*  exciters  of  popular 
passion*  and  cravers  after  the  right  to 

{>lnnderin  the  national  name.  The 
and  of  fat  monkery  and  stolid  pomp 
became  filled  with  the  evil  spirit  of 
republicanism.  The  juntas  usurped 
every  thing*  convulsed  every  thing* 
and  paralyzed  every  thing.  The  war 
sdone*  probably,  rescued  Spain  from 
imitating  the  wildest  excesses  of  Euro- 
pean revoludon ;  for  it  forced  Spain 
to  compress  her  power*  gave  her  the 
salotarv  lesson  of  adversity*  and  at  once 
let  out  her  corrupted  and  boiling  blood 
in  the  field*  and  broke  up  those  little 
gatherings  of  power  which  success 
and  superiority  would  have  ripened 
into  national  pestilence. 

To  thwart  the  democratic  impulses 
of  Spain,  and  direct  them  to  the  great 
necessity  of  the  state*  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  armies*  was  the  work 
-which  Marquis  Wellesley  was  now  sum- 
moned to  perform.  In  1809  he  embark- 
ed for  the  Peninsula*  and  had  painful 
evidence  of  the  perplexity  of  Spanish 
affairs.  The  juntas  received  him  with 
acclamation ;  but  they  instantly  thwart- 


ed all  his  proposals.  The  people  were 
rejoiced  at  the  evidence  of  English 
sincerity  given  in  the  mission  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
statesmen ;  but  they  did  nothing,  Ca- 
diz exulted  in  the  presence  of  a  bril- 
liant functionary*  who  gave  unrivalled 
entertainments;  but  the  junta*  giving 
him  the  honour  of  their  presence,  gave 
him  no  more.  Madrid*  and  the  great 
provinces  of  the  kingdom*  were  still  in 
the  enemy's  hands ;  and  the  Marquis 
soon  found*  that  a  mission  which 
might  have  regenerated  a  nation*  had 
inevitably  sunk  into  a  pageant.  His 
character  was  not  fitted  to  stoop  to 
this  humiliation ;  and*  after  an  inter- 
view with  his  brother,  probably  to  de- 
plora  together  the  stubborn  absurdity 
of  Spain,  and  the  growing  hopelessness 
of  the  Spanish  cause*  he  set  sail  for 
England.  Some  results*  however* 
followed.  Cuesta*  in  whom  age*  in- 
firmity* and  obstinacy*  seemed  to  be 
the  only  qualities  for  command*  was 
displaced  from  the  head  of  the  army  | 
a  regency  was  appointed,  and  a  project 
for  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  was 
formed. 

Those  wero  the  important  periods  of 
the  public  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Hers  it  ought  to  have  closed*  if  varie- 
ty of  employments  wero  not  preferable 
to  great  services*  and  the  attendance 
on  the  wavering  and  shifting  steps  of 
party  were  not  more  fitted  to  give 
fame*  than  splendid  independent  con- 
ceptions* realized  by  bold  and  un- 
aided execution.  It  is  painful  to  see 
such  a  man  standing  in  ante-chambers, 
coalescing  with  the  Greys*  and  finish- 
ing his  last  political  hours  with  the 
white  rod  of  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the 
hand  which  had  grasped  the  sceptre 
of  Hindostan*  and  was  worthy  to  wield 
the  thunderbolts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

He  died  September  25*  1842,  in^his 
eighty- second  year;  and  was  buried, 
by  his  own  desire*  at  Eton. 
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Part  IX. 
The  History  of  Ebcma  Fitzjonbs  CoNCLtrDED. 


When  I  reached  the  iofirmary,  a 
young  maQy  standing  at  the  street- 
dooFy  looking  pale  and  anxious*  took 
off  his  hat«  and  bowed  respectfully. 
I  recognized  him  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  a  difficulty  of  remembering 
names,  which  I  have  experienced  from 
childhood,  and  still  suffer,  prevented 
my  addressing  him  by  his  title.  I 
returned  his  salute,  and  walked  on. 
He  followed  me  up^stairs ;  and,  when 
we  had  ascended  the  first  flight,  he 
touched  me  with  an  infirm  hand  softly 
upon  the  arm. 

"  You  know  me,  sir — don't  you  ?'* 
said  he. 

. "  Yes,  by  sight,  very  well.     What 
is  your  name  ?** 

*'  I  am  Simmonds's  grandson,"  he  re* 
plied.  *'  The  old  gentleman  is  dying 
up-8tairs,  sir." 

*'  What  \"  said  I, "  poor  Simmonds 
of  Cambridge  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
whom  I  immediately  knew  again. 
**  He's  going,  poor  old  man — very 
fast.  How  is  he  now,  ma'am?'*  he 
enquired,  turning  upon  a  nurse  who 
passed  us  at  the  moment.  The  latter 
made  no  answer,  and  proceeded  on 
her  way.  **  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  is  sink- 
ing !  '*  he  continued,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  crying  aloud. 

"  Don't  you  be  a  fool  there  \ "  thun- 
dered a  voice  from  an  enormous  hall- 
chair,  which  wanted  only  a  few  arti- 
cles of  furniture  to  render  it  a  snug 
box,  fit  for  the  retirement  of  a  beadle 
or  a  porter  in  the  evening  of  his  life. 
"  Don't  you  be  snivelling  there,  just 
by  them  wards  I  What  do  you  think 
patients  is  made  of?" 

**  How  unfeeling  they  all  are  V 
exclaimed  the  grandson.  "  Come  this 
way,  if  you  please.*'  We  mounted 
another  staircase,  and  arrived  at  a 
large  door.  The  young  man  was 
about  to  open  it,  when  he  stopped 
suddenly. 

'<  It's  no  good,"  he  said ;  '*  I  can't 
go  in.  I  don't  know  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  but  I  have  come  so  queer 
all  over  me,  that  I  can't  move  a 
»tep." 


<'  What  are  you  alarmed  about  ?** 
said  I.  *'  Is  Simmonds  in  that  room  V 

**  Yes  sir,  and  be  is  dying,  I  am 
sure.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  him.  I 
never  saw  a  man  go  in  ray  life ;  and  a 
man  that's  related  to  you,  and  that  one 
knows— oh  dear  mel"  and  the  grand- 
son roared  and  blnbbered  afresh. 

*'  You  are  a  coward,"  said  L 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  he  answered 
quickly.  **  I  fought  a  man  on  For' 
leer's  Piece  double  my  weig^ht,  and 
licked  him  too.  This  doesn't  feel  like 
being  frightened.  It's  an  awfnl  feeL 
Did  you  ever  see  any  one  die,  sir  ?" 

<<  Tell  me — how  did  Simmonds 
get  here  ?  Does  he  know  of  my  com- 
ing?** 

**  Oh  yes  I  he  sent  me  after  yoa»  sir; 
but  I  didn't  like  to  leave  the  plaee 
any  more  than  I  liked  to  stop  in  i^^ 
so  I  gave  the  boy  threepence  to  ran 
to  your  inn.  By  the  by,  he  owes  me 
threepence— for  I  gave  him  aixpenee^ 
and  asked  him  to  get  change." 

''  Who  told  him  that  I  was  in  Hunt- 
ingdon?" 

**  I  did,  sir.  I  was  sitting  at  the 
window  in  the  ward,  by  his  bedside^ 
whenyou  and  another  gentleman  went 
out  at  the  street-door.  I  thought, 
somehow,  it  was  you,  and  yet  you 
looked  older  a  good  deal  than  when 
you  was  up  at  college.  Bnt  when  you 
began  to  walk,  I  was  satisfied  at  onee ; 
for  you  know  you  always  used  to  stoop 
and  swing  your  arms,  and  so  yon  did 
directly ;  and  then  I  called  out  togrand- 
father  that  I  was  quite  sure  Mr  Stuke- 
ly  had  just  left  the  house.  The  bed- 
maker  told  me  that  you  had  just  been 
to  the  matron,  and  then  grandfather 
made  me  run  to  her  to  get  yonr  ad- 
dress ;  and,  when  I  got  it,  he  told  me 
to  fly  to  you  as  fast  as  I  eonld«  or  be 
should  be  dead  before  I  got  back; 
and  I  really  thought  he  woi^d,  and  so 
I  sent  the  boy." 

**  How  came  he  here?  Is  he  vary 
poor?*' 

**  Oh,  not  at  all  poorl  He  has  saved 
up  a  pretty  bit  of  money,  we  all  know ; 
but  he  has  been  very  stingy  of  late, 
and  wouldn't  spend  a  penny  on  bini« 
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self.  Soon  after  yoo  led  Carobridge» 
sir,  he  came  over  here^  and  has  been 
leading  a  ram  sort  of  random  life  ever 
stocey  going  into  one  cheap  lodging 
after  another — and  never  stopping  in 
one  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  He 
never  would  tell  any  of  us  what  he 
^waoted  here.  Father  thought  the  old 
gentleman  was  demented^  and  so  he 
sent  me  here  to  look  afcer  him^  afeard 
that  be  should  destroy  his  existence, 
or  even  make  away  with  his  money. 
I  have  been  with  him  for  the  last  two 
months,  but  he  almost  starved  me  to 
death,  and  I  was  thinking  of  going 
back,  when  this  terrible  illness  came 
upon  him,  and  laid  him  on  his  back. 
1  wanted  him  to  have  the  doctor  at 
home,  but  he  wouldn't  think  of  it,  for 
he  said  it  would  cost  money^-and  he 
had  none  to  spend.  He  made  me  ap- 
ply  for  an  admission-ticket  to  this 
place,  and  here  he  has  been  since 
Monday  week." 
**  Tell  him  I  have  arrived/*  I  said. 
**  Ob,  no !  Go  in  at  once — there*s  a 
good  gentleman,"  replied  the  youth. 
*'  He  is  very  anxious  to  see  you.  I 
thought  he  would  have  jumped  out  of 
bed  with  joy  when  I  told  him  you  had 
been  in  the  house.** 

'*  But  I  may  alarm  him  if  I  go  in 
too  suddenly.** 

*'  Oh  no,  no !  I  am  sure  you  won*t, 
sir — oh,  pray,  do  go  in!*'  he  continued, 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  fear. 
**  You'll  find  a  nurse  in  the  room. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  better  in  a  little 
time.  1*11  watt  here,  sir,  and  if  you 
want  me,  call.  Oh,  dear  me  I  It's 
the  house  I  think.  There's  such  a 
smell  of  sickness  in  it,  that  it  makes 
your  heart  drop  within  you." 

I  opened  the  door  without  another 
word,  and  entered  a  ward  filled  on 
either  side  with  beds,  every  one  sus- 
taining its  own  sick  occopant.  I 
walked  along  the  room,  and  passed 
the  beds  in  order.  In  the  last  1  dis- 
covered the  well-known  countenance 
of  my  ancient  friend— but  how  much 
altered !  There  lay,  indeed,  poor  Sim- 
roondft— every  month  that  had  elapsed 
since  our  last  meeting  having  fallen 
upon  his  aged  head  with  the  weight 
and  power  of  a  twelvemonth.  He  bad 
arrived  at  the  outer-gate — the  portals 
were  opening,  and  Death  waited  to 
guide  the  paralyzed  old  man  gently 
into  the  lovely  land  beyond.  It  was 
no  leap  for  him  to  whom  life  bad  be- 
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come  already  a  load  too  heavy  to  be 
borne — an  impediment,  and  no  uphold- 
er of  the  spirit,  matured  and  unim- 
paired, and  riper  than  ever  for  its 
heavenly  employment.  There  lay  my 
good  old  friend — his  hoary  locks,  scan- 
ty and  long,  shading,  as  with  a  deli- 
cate and  silver  veil,  the  eye  that  lacked 
its  speculation ;  there,  breathing  hard 
and  quickly,  but  quiet  as  a  child  that 
knows  no  sin — neither  alive  nor  dead 
— he  tarried  for  the  word  that  should 
command  him  hence,  and  find  him  not 
unwilling  to  be  gone.  1  hesitated  for 
a  time  to  break  the  slumber  on  which 
he  seemed  to  move  so  smoothly  home- 
ward, and  would  not  have  committed 
the  unrighteous  act,  had  not  the 
sleeper  breathed  my  name,  and  given 
me  reason  to  believe  that  my  presence 
was  still  needed  to  bring  perfect  peace 
to  him  who  had  arrived  so  near  to  it. 
I  answered  him,  and  the  dying  man 
opened  his  eyes  quickly,  as  the  dreamer 
starts  from  bis  horrid  brain- world  into 
truth  and  reality.  1  called  him  by  his 
name,  and  told  him  that  his  old  friend 
Stukely  was  at  his  side. 

"  Poor  lad,  poor  lad!*'  he  gasped^ 
and  stopped  for  breath. 

**  Do  you  know  me,  Simmonds?"  I 
enquired. 

'<  Yes»  yes,"  he  answered,  staring 
into  my  face ;  '<  the  boy  told  me  you 
were  here.  How  did  you  find  me 
out  ?  **  It  took  him  some  time  to  say 
as  much  as  this.  He  ceased  a  dozen 
times  to  recover  breathy  and  he  spoke 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  Sim- 
monds,** I  said.  "  Give  me  your 
hand.     1  will  talk  to  .vou.** 

**  The  screen,  the  screen!"  he  ex- 
claimed, drawing  from  the  coverings 
his  dried-up  trembling  hand,  and 
pointing  with  a  bony  finger  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apartment. 

•'  What  of  it?"  1  asked,  noticing 
the  moveable  partition  which  he  re- 
ferred to. 

«•  Bring  it  here.  They*ll  let  you. 
They  put  it  before  the  man  that  died 
last  night.  It  will  be  my  tarn  soon. 
1  want  to  speak  to  you.  Why  need 
they  hear?" 

1  communicated  his  wish  to  the  at- 
tending nurse,  and  his  request  was  in- 
stantly complied  with. 

<*  And  now,  sit  down,"  he  said^ 
««  and  tell  me— is  it  true?'* 

"What?"  I  enquired. 
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*'  Are  you  ruined  ?**  be  whispered. 
*'  Have  you  nothing  left  in  the  world  ? 
Did  they  succeed?" 

"  1  hare  had  my  full  share  of  world- 
ly trouble  since  we  parted^  Simmonds; 
but  I  cannot  complain  now.** 

*'  Where  is  your  poor  father?"  he 
asked. 

*'  In  heaven^  I  trust*  Simmonds." 

'<  What  I"  be  said,  interrupting 
me.  *^  His  troubles  killed  him,  theui 
at  last  ?  Ah»  I  thought  they  would  l 
It  was  much  for  one  man  to  bear.*' 

<'  Did  you  know  my  father  then  ? 
How^wben  did  you  see  him?** 

*'  When  he  came  to  look  for  his 
runaway/*  replied  the  old  maUf  who 
gathered  strength  as  he  proceeded^ 
possibly  from  the  mental  effort  that 
the  reminiscence  occasioned*  or  it 
might  be  only  from  the  physical  ex- 
citement. *'  When  he  came  for  you* 
sir*  time  after  time«  waiting  up  two 
days  this  time*  and  three  days  the 
next*  and  then  going  back  to  London* 
post-haste,  to  prop  his  falling  bouse* 
or  to  bury  hia  poor  wife,  who  took  to 
bed  with  her  a  broken  heart — and 
never  rose  with  it  again.  Pour  gentle- 
man!** 

A  fit  of  coughing  checked  the  speak- 
ing man,  and  he  motioned  to  me  eager- 
ly tor  the  medicine  that  lay  at  his  bed- 
side. 1  gave  it  to  him*  and  he  said* 
murmuring  to  himself, 

*'  Yes,  that  was  the  limel*' 

**  He  was  grieved,  Simmonds,  not 
to  find  me — was  he  not  ?'* 

*<  Heart-broken,  sir  I — like  his  wife  | 
but  he  was  a  man  and  she  a  woman. 
A  man  may  live  with  a  broken  heart, 
but  a  woman  can*t.'' 

«  Simmonds,  1  had  a  loving  father* 
and  I  behaved  most  cruelly  towards 
him.** 

*'  Where  did  he  meet  with  you  at 
last?  We  scoured  the  country  for 
you*  but  could  get  no  news  at  all. 
When  he  left  me  to  go  to  London,  he 
went  first  to  Huntingdon.  He  told 
me  he  would  write  to  me.  He  never 
did ;  but  i  knew  that  he  lived  in  the 
city,  and  so  I  travelled  by  the  coach 
to  London.  I  had  never  been  there 
before,  and  I  was  seventy-eight  and 
more.  I  couldn't  find  him  in  the  city* 
ond  1  came  back  again ;  but  I  set  out 
for  Huntingdon  again*  and  here  I 
have  l>een*  looking  for  you  and  him* 
■ir*  ever  since.** 

«  How  glad  I  am  to  meet  you>  Sim- 
monds P' 
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*'  Yes ;  I  heard  two  young  doctor 
ffentlemen  yesterday*  at  the  next  bed« 
laughing  at  me  to  themselves*  and 
saying  they  were  sure  the  old  man 
couldn*t  last  the  night  out ;  but  some- 
thing inward  like  kept  telling  me  I 
Bhouldn*t  go  *tiU  I  had  heard  aboat 
you.  Now  I  am  satisfied*  and  I  don*t 
care  how  soon  the  Lord  thinks  fit  to 
take  me.  My  business  is  nearly  settled 
here.** 

'*  Tell  me*  Simnaonda^can  I  do  any 
thing  to  help  you  ?** 

*'  How  did  matters  turn  out,  airj 
with  your  father  ?  You'll  excuse  my 
rudeness.** 

**  As  badly  as  they  could.  He  died 
a  ruined  man  I  ** 

"  And  what,  in  heaven's  name*  are 
you  doing,  sir  ?  " 

'*  I  believe  I  shall  do  well.  I  have 
Bufiered  much,  Simmonds,  trat  my 
prospect  brightens." 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me*  Mr 
Smkely.  I  don*t  mean  any  barm — 
but  if  you  would*  sir  ** 

He  hesitated. 

**  Speak  on*  old  friend,"  I  said.  **  I 
am  not  so  vicious  as  1  have  been.  You 
remind  me  that  1  have  need  of  your 
forgiveness." 

*'  You  never  wronged  me*  air,  in 
your  life.  1  couldn't  bear  to  see  yon 
led  away.  I  have  saved  a  little  money, 
sir— it's  very  Utile — not  above  ninety 
pounds.  You  wouldn't,  would  you?^ 
mitfht  I  be  so  bold— 1 " 

The  poor  invalid  grew  flushed  and 
nervons  in  the  endeavour  to  express 
himself,  and  his  voice  tbickeo«*d,  and 
the  medicine  was  once  more  had  re- 
course to. 

«  Will  you  accept  it,  sir?"  be  »aid 
at  length.  '*  I  have  no  further  u-e  for 
it.  I  mean  no  offence,  but  I  was  bold 
enough  to  put  it  by  for  yon.  It  is 
hardly  worth  your  having,  but  it  nsy 
be  useful.  Your  good  father*  sir*  wss 
very  kind  to  me.*' 

''  1  do  not  thank  yon  the  less,  Sis^ 
monds,  because  at  the  present  moraeot 
I  have  no  need  to  take  advantage  ef 
your  kindness.  I  am  not  wholly  as* 
provided  for.  Heaven  has  famiibed 
me  with  a  friend  who  will  not  esaiJy 
desert  me.  Would  that  he  were  h&n 
BOW  to  witness  your  generous  cob* 
dncti*' 

*'  But  indeed,  sir,  the  money  ii 
your*s.  When  I  heaRl  it  whispered 
in  Cambridge  that  yon  vrcre  qaiie  un- 
done* I  put  it  on  one  udes  mud  1  htve 
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got  it  here,  sir,  under  my  pillow^  all    ebbed  apace— his  eye  closed— »he  slept 


in  bank-Dotea— tacked  in  iny  waist- 
coat. Do  Uke  it!-.I  shall  die  the 
happier  for  it." 

1  thanked  Simmonds  for  his  kind 
intention,  but  firmly  deelined  to  ac- 
cept hia  gift.  Was  there  not  one  with- 
out who  had  a  fkir  and  legal  claim 
upon  the  grandsire?  Had  he  not 
established  it  by  a  perseTerance  and 
self-denial  that  bad  already  threatened 


and  breathed.  I  sat  at  his  side  for  an 
hour.  He  remained  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  screen  ivas  remoTed,  and 
air  was  permitted  to  flow  with  balmy 
softness  orer  the  patiMit's  cheek. 
What  could  it  now  do  more  than  fan 
the  death-fire  that  was  already  kindled 
there  ?  As  I  sat  by  him,  the  nurse 
advanced  to  me.  "  The  poor  old 
man,"  said  she>  "  slept  in  that  way  all 


to  give  way,  so  difficult  were  they  of  day  yeaterday.  He  may  linger  on  ibr 
endurance  ?  In  any  extremity  I  would  some  hours  yet  When  he  goes  ofl^, 
not   have  disturbed   the   grandson's    it  will  be  as  sudden  as  the  snuff  of  a 


right.  Now,  I  had  not  even  the  temp 
tation  to  do  him  wrong.  We  spoke 
together  of  my  college  days,  and  Sim- 
monds recounted  to  me  many  a  touch- 
ing passage  In  my  father^s  short  ac- 
quaintance with  him»  that  carried  to 
my  heart  the  bitterest  sorrow  and  self- 
reproach— both  how  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual! The  enfeebled  sufferer  soon 
overtasked  his  strength.  At  first  he 
paused,  delayed,  and  stammered,  then 


candle,  and  about  as  quietly."  I  gave 
the  nurse  my  address,  and  told  her  that 
I  would  gladly  remunerate  a  messen- 
ger who  should  bring  to  me,  before 
nightfall,  an  account  of  the  patient's 
state.  If  he  should  rally  and  ask  for 
me  again,  I  hoped  she  would  immedi- 
ately recall  me.  She  promised  to  do 
sot  and  I  took  my  leave  of  her.  At 
his  place  near  the  door,  I  found  the 
grandson,  eating  with  apparent  en- 


resumed  without  success,  at  length    joyment^  and  with  much  avidity^  a 
ceased  from  exhaustion  I    I  placed  his    mass  of  bread  and  cheese. 


head  upon  the  pillow,  and  held  his 
hand  in  mine.  He  breathed  with  dif> 
Acuity.  Soon,  however,  his  lips  moTed 
again,  and  his  eye  fixed  full  upon  me. 
I  checked  him,  but  the  embers  of  life 
flashed  up  for  an  instant,  and  the  spi* 
rit  would  not  be  controlled. 


'*  Is  he  dead  ?"  he  asked  immedi- 
ately. 

'*  He  is  not.'*  I  answered.  "  He 
sleeps.  Go  to  his  bedside,  and  watch 
him  closely.  You  may  lose  him  be- 
fore you  are  aware  of  it." 

*<  Oh|  I  can't  I "  he  cried  out  |  <<  I 


**  Do  you  remember,  Mr  Stukely  ?"  .  couldn't  go  into  that  room  again  for 


he  said,  and  stopped. 

«<  What,  Simmonds?"  I  asked. 

<*  When  yon  were  reading  up  at  col- 
lege— a  Sabbath-day — I  spoke  to  you  ?  '^ 

I  saved  the  old  man  further  speech. 
I  remembered  well  the  circumstance 
that  crossed  his  faded  memory.  He 
had  found  me  at  my  studies  one  Sun- 
day morning.  He  had  begged  me  to 
desist.  I  laughed  at  him,  and  refused. 

•'  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  recollect  it, 
friend;  what  of  it?" 

«« I  have  often  thought,"  continued 
he,  "  you  missed  every  thing  after 
that.  Nothing  prospered.  How  could 
it  ?  I  am  dying,  Mr  Stukely.  Pro- 
mise one  thing  to  poor  Simmonds." 

'*Iwill;  what  is  it?" 

He  pressed  me  tightly  as  he  might, 
and  entreated  with  his  lack-lustre  eye 
— '*  Do  not  work  again  upon  the  Sab* 
bath."  Singly  the  words  fell  from  his 
pale  lips,  and  with  their  earnest  utter- 
ance he  ceased  to  speak.  I  gave  faim 
the  assurance  he  required,  and  he 
thanked  me  with  his  looks.  Vain  were 
fresh  attempts  at  conversation.    Life 


all  the  world.  Let  alone  grandfather^ 
there's  that  fbllow  with  the  hairyMip* 
perleM  a  bed  or  two  off  of  him.  He's 
enough  of  himself  to  sicken  a  chap 
for  a  week.  I  can't  go  In,  sir.  I 
couldn't,  to  save  my  life." 

**  This  is  very  unbecoming,"  I  re- 
plied. "  You  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  feeling.  It  should  teauh  you 
better  things.*' 

**  It's  no  use  talking,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered quickly,  and  walking  back  a 
itep  or  two.  "  I  have  got  a  fright 
upon  me,  and  I  can't  conquer  it.  I 
have  been  overcome  ever  since  the 
morning ;  and  I  could  as  soon  walk 
into  my  grave  alive  as  into  that  there 
horrid  room." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I, «  attend  to  me 
then.  I  am  afraid  the  sun  has  risen 
upon  poor  Simmonds  for  the  last 
time." 

••You  think  so  — do  you,  sir?" 
roared  the  youth,  interrupting  me. 
*'  Oh  dear  me,  I  guessed  it — poor  old 
man ! — I  guessed  it  I " 

•*  Moderate  your  grief,  and  Ibten. 
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Should  he  die  to-night|  you  are  bis 
nearest  friend.  Look  under  bis  pil* 
low." 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  «*  afore 
he's  buried  ?    Oh  bless  your  heart  1  *' 

"  When  you  please.  But  look  in 
time — for  there's  a  treasure  which 
will  be  your  own." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  sir?" 
be  enquired,  his  countenance  display- 
ing  an  awakened  curiosity. 

*'  Beneath  his  pillow,"  I  continued, 
"  he  has  placed  his  waistcoat.  He 
sleeps  upon  it  now,  and  there,  sewed 
up  in  it,  are  ninety  pounds.  You  will 
see  the  old  man  buried  decently,  of 
course.  The  rest  of  the  money  is 
yours  to  convey  to  Cambridge  to  your 
father." 

"  What!**  said  he,  "grandfather 
got  ninety  pounds  there  ! — I  thought 
the  old  man  had  been  saving  up. 
What ! ..  Under  his  pillow,  with  all 
them  thievish  nurses  running  in  and 
out !  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
indeed,  sir — Oh,  here's  a  chance  I've 
run!  Why,  ten  to  one  they  have 
grabbed  it  since  you  came  away.  I 
hadn't  better  lose  a  minute.  If  father 
knew  it,  he*d  break  my  bead  in  two." 

He  said  no  more.  He  bounded 
from  me  like  a  deor.  His  painful  af- 
fection was  forgotten.  The  loathed 
chamber  and  the  grisly  occupants  no 
more  thought  of.  Mammon  had  re* 
vealed  himself  in  one  bright  corner. 
What  foul  irregularity  and  odiousness 
cannot  he  adjust  and  dignify,  or  ren- 
der with  a  touch  invisible !  Alack  for 
human  nature  I  With  the  rapidity  of 
light,  the  grandson  flew  to  the  grand- 
sire's  bed.  With  the  vehemence  of 
natural  love,  I  beheld  him,  as  I  quitted 
the  place,  smoothing  softly  and  with 
care^— that  grandsire's  pillow  ! 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  was  summoned  for 
a  second  time  to  the  Infirmary.  At 
four  o'clock  poor  Simmonds  had  been 
pronounced  in  articulo  mortis^  and  the 
attendant  did  not  fail,  according  to  my 
parting  injunction,  to  make  me  ao« 
quainted  with  the  fact.  It  was  little 
that  I  could  do  in  this  extremity  for 
the  faithful  gyp.  The  grandson  sat 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  held  down 
his  head  for  grief  or  shame.  I  told 
the  nurse  that  the  youth  was  furnished 
with  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
relative ;  and  he  made  no  answer.  I 
concluded  therefore  that  he  had  found 
his  prize.     Twenty.four  boars  after- 


wards, Simmondsbreatbed  his  last;  and 
a  purer  soul  never  winged  its  timorous 
way  upward  to  the  gates  of  heaveo, 

doubtful  of  its  right  to  enter  there. 

*  *  •  • 

It  was  evening  before  Mr  Claytoa 
resumed  the  narrative  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Emma  Harrington.  I  would 
gUdly  have  postponed  the  task  to  a 
more  fit  and  suitable  season.  For 
one  day,  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough 
of  human  misery — for  one  day,  I  had 
had  enough  of  chastisement ;  but  I 
chose  rather  to  indulge  the  wish  than 
to  express  it.  It  was  a  sharp  cold 
evening,  and  we  placed  our  chairs  on 
either  side  of  a  cheerfully  burning  fire. 
Candles  were  brought,  and  the  hang- 
ings of  the  window  closely  drawn. 

"  Shall  we  proceed?'*  asked  Mr 
Clayton. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe ;  and 
he  produced  the  manuscript,  opened 
it,  and  read. 


I  recount  my  history,  and  yon 
believe  it  is  a  fable.  You  marvel  at 
the  hideous  picture,  and  deny  it  to  be 
human.  So  did  they  all.  Yon  can- 
not conceive  Man  the  monster.  Yon 
are  proud  of  Humanity,  and  cannot 
sufier  the  veil  to  be  drawn,  and  the 
naked  soul  to  stand  in  light.  Stukely, 
I  ask  not  men  to  take  for  granted 
.  this  miserable  tale.  I  carry  my  ap- 
peal to  the  bleading  heart  of  woman. 
There  i  found  my  claim  to  be  be^ 
lieved.  Dreadful  as  is  my  fate,  think 
not  that  it  stands  alone  in  the  domes- 
tic history  of  despotism.  Tyranny  ii 
unbounded  when  its  sphere  of  exer- 
cise is  circumscribed.  Cruelty  is  nn- 
restrained  where  no  eye  can  watch 
its  deadly  strokes ;  and  merciless  it  i;, 
oh,  rest  assured,  where  its  victims  arc 
the  uncomplaining  and  the  weak.  A 
hundred  and  a  thousand  gentle  suffer- 
ers  shall  bear  witness  to  the  faithfol 
record  of  my  mother's  wrongs,  and 
find  in  them  the  echo  of  their  own 

uncredited  and  unheeded  injuries. 

She  died,  murdered  by  my  faiher.  I 
speak  calmly  and  without  passion.  I 
have  no  softer  word  to  express  the 
numberless  acts  of  persecution  be- 
neath  which  she  sickened,  drooped, 
and  fell. — I  passed  the  bitter  night  of 
her  decease  with  her  and  about  her 
bed.  I  was  frantic.  What  was  to 
be  done?  Whither  should  I  go  ?  I 
was  dull,  stupid,  and  confounded  when 
I  ceased  to  ravey  and  I  stared  at  tht 
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dead  body  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear, 
pasaiqpless  and  UDCODcerned  as  the 
pale  object  before  me.     For  days  I 
had  anticipated  her  death ;  but  now 
that  it  had  comey  my  senses  were 
.stunned.      A  tremendous  blow  had 
fdUen so  tremendous,  that  the  com- 
mon emotions  of  Nature  were  super- 
seded by  a  breathless  tranquillity,  su- 
pernatural and  intense.     I  could  not 
think,  nor  altempt  to  view  my  new 
position.     And  I  felt  no  pain.     The 
time  for  that  had  not  arrived.     The 
smart  does  not  accompany  always  the 
first  infliction  of  the  wound.     The 
shock  precedes  the  pang  by  many  an 
hour.     There  was  a  void  at  my  heart 
— that  I  knew  full  well.     The  aching^ 
a'jonizing  sense  of  loneliness— Ma/  was 
yet  to  come.     And  my  father,  too! 
the  intoxicated  maniac — he  persisted 
ia  his  violence  and  tumult ;  and  re- 
mained hour  after  hour  'at  our  door, 
execrating  the  poor  inanimate  thing 
4.bat  had  been  carried  from  his  clutch, 
and  showering  on  my  bead  a  hundred 
fearful  menaces.     If  he  ceased  for  an 
insUnt,  it  was  to  renew  the  clamour 
with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  with 
still  fiercer  exclamations.     I  heeded 
him  not.     I  neither  called  upon  him 
to  desist,  nor  vainly  sought  to  appease 
him  by  informing    him  of  his   loss. 
Dreary,  desolate,  terrible  night  I  MiU 
liona  of   happy   souls   were  carried 
through  thy  hours  in  gentle  and  un- 
ruffled sleep.     What  had  I  done  as 
yet  to  be  condemned  to  watch  thy 
lazy  dismal   progress   in  that  black 
chamber^at  that  most  fearful  season  ? 
But  the  night  passed  away — daylight 
had  already  gleamed — the  angry  man 
was  silent.     My  guardian  angel  pro- 
fited by  the  moment — took  pity  on  me* 
and  closed  me  in  his  arms.     I  slept. 
For  an  hour,  ail  was  furgotten  ;  and 
the  sleeper  whose  eyes   had  shut  in 
Paradise  had  not  visions  more  glow- 
ing than  my  own.  Strange,  mysterious 
existence  I     What  puppets  are  we  in 
the  great  Show  of  Life,  urged  by  a 
machinery  intricate  and  inscrutable, 
and  helpless  as  dependent  when  moved 
by  the  resistless  springs  of  an  invisi- 
ble world  I     I  awoke  to  be  for  one 
moment  ignorant  of  my  bereavement 

unconscious  of  the  scene  that  had 

been  enacted  not  three  hours  before — 
fresh  from  a  heavenly  dream  did  1 
awake,  oblivious  of  the  past,  quiet. 


eminence,  and  breathe  the  grateful  at« 
mosphere.  Down  was  I  dashed,  and 
with  one  exertion  of  memory  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  misery — from  which 
I  rise  now — only  now,  Stukely,  when  * 
my  grievous  sins  are  purged,  and  par- 
don and  felicity  are  secured. 

The  morning  was  already  far  ad- 
Tanced,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  act. 
The  servants  had  in  all  probability 
acquainted  my  father  with  the  disso- 
lution of  his  wife.     I  feared  to  ap- 
proach him.     I  considered,  and  re- 
solved to  remain  with  the  departed. 
The  determination  was  scarcely  form- 
ed before  my  father  himself  joined  me 
in  the  apartment.     He  looked  alarm- 
ed and  agitated,  and  his  hands  shook 
with  more  than  their  usual  trembling 
motion.    He  approached  the  bed,  and 
removed  the  covering  from  the  cold 
one's  cheek.     I  chilled  and  sickened 
as  he  did  so.  .  I  imagined  that  he 
sighed.      Could  it  be  possible  ?     I 
looked  up  at  him — and  believed  that 
I  saw  the  dull  eye  suffused  with  tears. 
With  my  whole  heart  1  hated  him ; 
but  a  gleam  of  sorrow  and  of  pity 
passed  across  my  spirit — and  I  forgot 
the  natural  cruelty  of  the  man  in  com- 
miserating the  wretchedness  of  the 
slave.    I  thought  not  of  his  unnatural 
persecution.    I  remembered  only  that 
he  had  been  tempted  and  was  lost. 
He  replaced  the  sheet — walked  to  the 
door,  and  bade  me  follow  him. 

•*  Come,  Emma,*'  he  said  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  and  with  a  tone  that  fell 
upon  my  ears  strangely  from  his  lips 
— **  come  to  my  room." 

He  departed,  and  I  followed  him. 
He  closed  the  door  of  his  library  upon 
us,  and  he  told  me  to  be  seated.  I 
trembled,  and  complied  with  his  re- 
quest. He  sat  down  also,  and^  he 
pressed  his  face  as  tightly  as  he  might 
against  the  palms  of  his  quivering 
hands.  He  removed  them,  I  was 
not  mistaken — the  stony  heart  was 

touched  and  softened he  wept. 

«  Where  is  your  brother,  Emma?" 

he  asked. 

I  did  not  answer. 

*•  Tell  me,'*  he  con  tinned — "where 
is  your  brother  ?  1  must  know  soon 
.^better  now.'* 

I  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  will  kill  him— you  will  kill 
him  1"  I  exclaimed  in  agony,  remem- 
bering my  mother's  ceaseless  anxiety 


Z^{^.^iZ^J.    Foro^e^rief    U  fS«.'and  dreadi«g  now  «.o«,  than 
WtJol?  did  ?^und  on  the  bright    eTor  the  interview  that  .he  he«el£ 
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would  nerer  have  permitted.    *^  Do 
not  ask  me ;  I  miut  not  say.*' 

<<  This  has  been  the  cause  of  all," 
he  said,  in  an  offended  tone.  "  Why 
this  secresy  and  under-handed  system  ? 
8he  has  pursued  it  till  she  has  irritated 
and  made  me  mad  ;  and  I  have  been 
driven  to  the  wine  when  kindness 
would  have  lured  me  from  it." 

It  was  false.  It  was  the  self-con- 
victed criminal  bribing  his  conseienoe 
to  be  merciful.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell 
him  so  ;  but  I  did  my  mother  Justice, 
and  rejected  the  excuse. 

*'  Where  does  he  live?*'  he  asked 
again. 

«*  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  \  I  must 
not  if  I  would." 

<'  Very  well  !**  he  answered,  rising 
from  his  chair^  and  walking  quickly 
about  the  room.  «•  Very  well — let  it 
be  so.** 

I  rose  likewise  to  go  away ;  but  he 
prevented  me. 

'*  Stay,"  said  he ;  •«  yon  shall  go 
to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  acquaint  me  with  his  place  of 
residence.  You  shall  go,  tlmma^  and 
tell  him  what  has  happened.  He  must 
be  present  at  the  funeral.  You  can 
prepare  him  for  that  day— no  one 
better.  He  is  a  violent  boy,  I  know  !** 

"  What ! "  I  ejaculated.  «  Is  he 
to  come  home,  then?" 

"  Yes,*'  replied  my  father.  *»  And 
you  will  see  him  previously,  and  reason 
with  him  on  the  propriety  of  behaving 
well.  We  have  had  misery  enough. 
He  is  a  fiery  and  ungovernable  youth. 
I  never  liked  his  eye.  He  never 
loved  me.  He  was  slvravs  an  unnatu- 
ral boy.     You  shall  do  it.** 

He  moved  nervously  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  spoke  with  excitement* 
quickly  and  by  starts.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  feeling  that  was 
at  work,  and  that  compelled  from  his 
recreant  heart  every  word  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  me.  Fear  overthrew  him 
—the  fear  of  meeting  face  to  face  the 
child  and  champion  of  the  unhappy 
wife.  I  had  been  deceived  when  I 
attributed  to  him  the  expression  of  a 
nobler  emotion.  I  rejoiced  at  my 
discovery,  and  hoped  that  it  might  yet 
hinder  an  interview,  the  possibility  of 
which  I  regarded  with  affright.  But 
I  was  mistaken ;  my  father  dreaded 
to  meet  his  son— still  more  he  dreaded 
to  confront  him  unprepared  and  at 
any  moment.  Henceforward  he  must 
live  in  constant  apprehension*     Any 
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thing  was  better  than  this — and  he 
resolved,  therefore,  to  see  him  at  once 
on  the  best  terms  he  could  command, 
rather  than  leave  the  meeting  in  un« 
certainty  and  environ  it  with  peril. 
I^was  accordingly  eommiasioned  to 
bring  him  once  more  home.  A  sad- 
der business  it  had  never  been  my  lo: 
to  undertake ;  and  gladly  would  I  have 
declined  it,  if  the  fear  of  somethiDg 
sadder  still  did  not  baant  me  night 
and  day,  and  render  the  criaia  the 
least  of  evils  to  endure.  Before  setting 
out*  however,  on  the  unpropidous 
journey,  I  succeeded  in  extraeting  one 
promise  from  my  father.  Without  it, 
I  had  refused  to  execute  his  wishes — 
and  this,  and  any  other,  he  wouM  have 
granted  speedily  to  insure  eompliance 
with  his  will.  It  was,  that  he  woidd 
on  no  account,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  temper  of  my  brother,  me  angry 
terms  or  violence  towards  him — that 
he  would  receive  him  kindly— make 
no  mention  of  his  former  condnct— 
and  permit  him,  the  very  daj  sacceed- 
lug  mv  mother*s  funeral,  to  return  to 
school*  and  to  remain  there  until  his 
future  plan  of  life  should  be  decided 
on. 

*^  It  was  a  wise  arrangement/*  said 
my  father,  "  and  should  be  acted  on." 

The  love  of  his  miserable  life,  and 
the  fear  of  losing  it — the  strongest 
passions  of  the  tyrant-coward*s  heart 
—rendered  him  capable  of  erery  act 
that  should  give  security  to  theae.    It 
was  on  the  third  day  after  my  mother's 
decease  that  I  left  the  parsonage  for 
my  brother*s  residence.      My  father 
gave  his  company  to  the  market-town, 
and  his  morbid  anxiety  hardly  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  his  seat  with 
me  in  the  coach.     Pleased  would  he 
have  been  to  travel  to  the  very  school- 
gate,  and  to  have  waited  there  for  the 
result  of  our  conference.    I  bad  never 
walked  with  him  in  my  Ufe.     The 
situation  was  a  novel  one*  and  no  less 
novel  than  it  appeared  unnatural.  My 
feelings  were  shocked ;  nature  suffered 
a  violation  when  he  offered  me  bis 
arm — and  my  heart  expressed  its  shsme 
when  I  accepted  it,  in  the  eloquent 
blood  which  it  sent  tingling  to  my 
cheek.      Every  joint  in  my  firame, 
every  limb  and  feature*  revolted  at  the 
act.  My  knees  shook — my  feet  era  vied 
—and  my  face  was  turned  towards 
the  earth,  as  though  abashed*  and  hope- 
less to  find  sympathy  and  reeogniuon 
in  the  bright  pure  sky.     To  link  oy 
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arm  in  that-r-ohy  Bickening  effort  and 
impossible  I  One  imperceptible  touch, 
and  1  withdrew  it  aifain  for  ever.  I 
^as  in  the  coach,  and  1  watched  him 
closely  as  he  sat  in  the  parlour  of  the 
inn  before  which  the  vehicle  waited. 
He  had  already  said  Farewell f  and 
wished  me  safely  back  ag'ain.  He 
bad  already,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
reitereated  his  earnest  wishes  in  re- 
spect of  my  brother ;  imploring  me 
to  soothe  and  pacify  bis  boisterous  and 
angry  temperament,  and  to  assure  him 
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The  wheels  rattled  on — for  a  minute 
my  father  kept  pace  with  them—and 
before  he  desisted,  I  was  able  to  coU 
lect  enough  to  fill  me  during  my  jour- 
ney with  alarm  and  wretchedness, 

"  Let  the  Tillain  oome,**  be  exclaim- 
ed in  the  drunken  burst  of  passion, 
**  and  try  to  murder  me  again  I " 

It  was  noon  on  the  following  day 
before  I  reached  the  sweet  Tillage  in 
which  my  brother  had  passed  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  All  was  quiet  and 
pensife  in  that  happy  valley;  and  I 


of  his  father^s  readines'S  to  forgive  all     envied  the  ruddy  and  open  counte- 


previous  transgression. 

**  It  was  my  duty  now,"  he  added, 
*'  to  give  my  brother  good  advice ;  and 
he  and  I  would  be  the  better  for  it." 

Not  content  with  these  parting 
words,  be  remained  in  his  seat  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  hurried  to  the 
coach  again. 

**  Mind,"  said  he,  whispering  to 
me  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  <'  Mind, 
no  word,  on  either  side,  of  what  has 
happened.-  He  returns  directly — and 
no  unnecessary  irritation.  That's  as 
we  aifreed." 

1  nodded  to  him  in  acquiescence, 
and  he  retired  once  more  to  the  room. 
There  he  resumed  his  seat,  but  rose 
again  restless  and  unsettled,  and  with 
eyes  and  lips  moving  unsteadily,  as  if 
distressed  with  anxious  thought.  Then 
the  sudden  and  loud  smacking  of  a 
whip,  startled  and  called  him  to  the 
window — reminding  him  of  the  very 
few  minutes  that  were  permitted  him 
to  convey  whatever  he  might  deem 
necessary  to  impress  upon  my  mind  ; 
and  he  held  up  his  finger  to  ^x  my 
attention  on  all  that  he  had  previously 
aaid,  and  looked  pleadingly  into  my 
face  until  I  turned  loathingly  away. 
Another  glance  enabled  me  to  view 
him  seated  at  a  table,  with  the  ready 
companion  of  all  his  hours.  The  wine- 
bottle  was  before  him  ;  and  his  trem- 
bliog  hand  conveyed  glass  after  glass 
to  his  lipSy  with  fatal  rapidity.  At . 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all 
our  preparations  were  complete.  The 
luggage  was  secured — the  ostlers  and 
other  men  had  retreated  from  the 
coach — and  the  driver  had  mounted 
his  box.  My  father  was  again  at  my 
side.  The  men  laughed  as  he  ap- 
proached me,  heated  as  he  had  become 
with  the  drink,  and  wild  in  demeanour, 
and  Uie  coachman  winked  knowingly 
to  the  innkeeper,  who  stood  at  his  own 
wide  door.  I  blushed  to  the  forehead. 


nances  of  its  young  inhabitants,  whom 
the  welcome  sound  of  wheels  had 
brought  speedily  about  us.  Many  a 
smiling  girl  stood  there,  naked  of  foot, 
ill-clad,  worse  fed,  whose  ripe  affec- 
tions no  early  blight  had  poisoned, 
whose  days  of  lawful  and  unmingled 
joy  had  passed  unharmed  through 
every  change  of  bud,  of  blossom,  and 
of  fruit.  Childhood's  eternal  summer 
had  kindled  in  her  heart  the  flame  that 
brightens  as  it  burns — the  immortal 
stream  of  hope,  never  to  wax  dim  or 
be  suppressed.  The  light  had  never 
penetrated  to  my  poor  heart — all  there^ 
was  blank,  and  chill,  and  dark.  The 
face  of  one  young  child  beamed  with 
ingenuousness  and  beauty  ;  she  knew 
the  house  of  Mr  Percival.  I  made  her 
my  conductress  to  the  school.  How 
few  of  us  are  satisflrd  with  happiness 
itself  I  I  offered  the  little  girl  a  few 
coppers  fur  her  pains;  she  declined 
them,  but  asked  me  to  take  her  with 
me  to  my  home — to  remove  her  from 
the  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing,  and  to 
surround  her  with  the  terrors  of  the 
condemned  I  It  was  a  holiday  at  the 
school.  The  Tounger  boys  were  in 
the  playground,  vociferating  and  la« 
bouring  at  their  games.  The  senior 
scholars  had  been  permitted  to  walk 
abroad,  and  were  not  expected  home 
till  evening.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
my  brother.  I  was  invited  by  Mrs 
Percival  to  remain  in  the  house  until 
his  return.  But  I  hoped  he  would  not 
be  far  from  the  school ;  and  the  longing 
that  I  had  to  see  him  more  than  half 
assured  me  that  I  shonld  meet  with 
him.  I  went,  accordingly^  in  search. 
A  gardener  was  at  work  on  the  lawn. 
I  stopped  as  I  passed  him,  and  en- 
quired if  he  knew  Frederick  Har- 
rington. 

**  Do  yon  see  that,  mnm?'*  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  Jog  of  beer  that  was  at 
dIb  sidet 
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«'  Why  ?  ••  I  asked. 

'*  Well,  do  you  see  it,  mum?  'Cause 
that's  his'u.  He  is  the  only  youug 
gentleman  in  this  here  school  as  knows 
what  eddication  is,  and  as  larns  man- 
ners. Whenever  Muster  Pusseyval 
wants  to  enjoy  bisself,  and  gie's  the 
young  gentlemen  a  holiday.  Muster 
Harrington  could  no  more  pass  this 
here  gate  to  go  into  the  village  with- 
out giving  I  a  summut  for  luck,  than 
I  could  swallow  it  without  drinking 
his  health.  I'm  a-going  to  make  this 
here  nosegay  for  him." 

<<  What,  for  his  sister?"  I  asked 
eagerly,  believing  for  the  moment  that 
he  had  received  some  intimation  of 
my  coming,  although  I  could  not 
imagine  how. 

**  Not  exactly,  mum ;  but  a  wery 
near  relation,"  and  he  winked  coarse- 
ly as  he  spoke,  and  grinned  unmean- 
ingly. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  continued—"  where 
can  I  find  him?  Which  way  does  he 
walk?" 

•*  P'raps,  mum,"  answered  the  gar- 
dener, "  you'll  think  lam  romarncing, 
but  I  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
I  am  goiug  to  say.  He's  so  very  in- 
dustrious, that  whenever  he  goes  out 
for  pleasure,  he  always  follows  the 
plough.  Now,  what  can  you  make 
of  that  ?  Can  you  transmit  that  ?'* 

I  concluded  the  man  was  tipsy,  and 
I  walked  on  without  further  conversa- 
tion. 

He  permitted  me  to  reach  the  gate, 
and  then  he  ran  after  me. 

**  If  you  really  want  Master  Har- 
rington," he  said,  addressing  me,  "  I 
can  tell  you  where  he  is;  but  you 
must'nt  split,  mum,  to  the  governor. 
If  you  goes  through  the  village,  and 
turns  down  the  lane  at  the  end,  yon'U 
come  in  about  two  minutes  to  a  pub- 
lic. That  there^s  T/ie  Plough,  and  if 
you'll  enquire  for  him  there,  why,  there 
you'll  find  him.  I  shouldn't  be  no 
ways  disheartened  to  drink  your 
health,  mum,  on  the  same  occasion." 

Drink  again!  was  the  horrid 
word  to  ring  for  ever  in  my  ears! 
Was  there  not  one  spot  of  earth  free 
from  the  enslaving  passion?  The 
very  sound  was  cloying.  I  gave  the 
beggar  the  means  he  asked,  and  turn- 
ed from  him  with  disgust.  But  what 
had  he  said  of  my  brother  ?  Whither 
had  he  directed  me  to  go?  What 
could  he  mean  by  asking  me  to  keep 
his  occupation  secret  ?  What  was  that 


occupation?  What,  on  such  a  f^ir 
invigorating  day,  could  indace  him  to 
forsake  the  beauteous  sccDe,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  stood  elevated  and 
exulting,  in  spite  of  all  my  care  and 
misery — so  powerful  for  goiod,  so  very 
bright  was  all  I  saw  ?  What  lui«  en- 
ticed him  to  the  alehouse — that  nor- 
sery  of  crime — that  grave  of  all  the 
home  affections  ?  I  had  no  lebure  for 
consideration.  I  was  already  in  the 
lane,  and  the  sign  of  the  public-house 
was  danglidg  from  the  low  roof  be- 
fore my  eyes.  The  gardener  bad 
surely  mocked  me,  and  I  a^ked  for  my 
brother  at  the  door  of  the  unsightly 
hut,  with  no  expectation  of  hearing 
news  of  him.  But  I  was  deceived. 
The  coarse  proprietor  of  the  hou^e 
surveyed  me  curiously,  whispered  to 
a  clown  who  was  busy  within  tbe  bar, 
and  then  nodded  familiarly,  telling 
me  that  the  gentleman  would  soon  be 
with  me.  The  lout  mounted  a  stair- 
case that  conducted  to  an  upper  room, 
and  in  an  instant  afterwards,  I  heard 
a  loud  laugh  that  I  recognised  for  my 
brother's,  notwithstanding  the  onu&ual 
and  rough  exuberance  with  which  it 
was  sent  forth.  Then  did  I  remem 
ber,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  quit- 
ted home,  that  he  was  as  yet  ignorant 
of  our  loss — that  I  had  yet  to  impart  it 
to  him,  and  to  depress  his  gaiety  with 
the  most  melancholy  news  that  had 
ever  been  conveyed  to  him.  I  endea- 
voured to  summon  coarage  for  the 
task.  Again  I  heard  the  wild  and 
extravagant  laughter,  but  this  time  in 
fellowship  with  other  tones  of  merri- 
ment, that  proceeded  from  another 
gladdened  heart.  What  could  my 
brother  Frederick  want  here  ?  In  an- 
other minute  he  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  followed  by  a  youth  of 
his  own  height,  and  apparently  of  his 
own  age.  That  youth  was  James 
Temple.  My  brother  was  strangely 
altered.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  eigh- 
teen months  before,  and  he  had  be- 
come a  man.  The  ingenuous  and 
handsome  counteuanceof  which  I  had 
been  so  proud,  had  assumed  an  air 
that  startled  and  confounded  me.  The 
open  and  generous  expression,  which 
stamped  on  every  feature  tbe  impress 
of  a  young,  a  glowing,  and  an  honest 
heart,  was  gone;  and  recklessness,  im- 
modesty, licentiousness,  and  turbu- 
lence, were  mingled  and  concentred  in 
the  face  on  which  I  looked  with 
shame.     He  bad  risen  from  a  game 
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at  cards,  for  he  held  a  few  in  his 
hand  when  he  quitted  the  room  ahoye. 
Perceiving  me*  he  threw  them  in* 
atantljr  behind  him,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  he  was  at  my  side.  His 
friend  retired,  and  we  were  alone. 

**  What  has  brought  you,  Emma  ?*' 
he  asked  at  once,  quickly — ^his  eyes 
glaring  as  he  spoke.  *'  It  has  happen- 
ed, then — has  it?  He  has  killed  her 
at  last.  Now,  don't  wait — don't  go 
round  about.  Let  me  kqow  the  worst 
irithout  words." 

*'  She  is  dead,'*  I  answered. 
'<  The  monster  1"    he    exclaimed, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  clenching  his 
lifit,  reminding  me  of  the  violence  of 
his    childhood.      <'  The    villain  I    he 
shall  answer  it.  Now,  tell  me,  Emma 
—.did  he  use  outrage  ?     Disguise  and 
conceal  nothing.     The  law  shall  fol- 
low him  to  the  grave.      If  it  could 
follow   him  beyond  it,  and  fix   him 
in    everlasting    fires,    by  heaven,   I 
wouldn*t  spare  him  the  smallest  pang. 
He  shall  feel  it,  or  may  I  die  this  mo- 
ment!    I  tell  you  again,  Emma,  at- 
tempt no  hiding  of  his  guilt.     I  shall 
discover  every  thing ;  and  if  it  costs 
me  my  life.  Til  have  blood  for  blood." 
*'  Oh,  Frederick,*'  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  territied  at  his  passion, 
"you  cannot  know  what  you  say — how 
dreadfully  you  talk  I  Your  Bible  never 
taught  you  this.*' 

"  My  Bible!*'  he  answered  with  a 
sneer  that  deformed  his  every  feature, 
and  rendered  fiendiah  the  face  that  na- 
ture modelled  from  an  ang'ers.  **  Bah ! 
— cant  and  priestcraft !  Talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  I  will  talk  of  nothing  else,  Fre- 
derick,** I  returned,  •*  until  you  have 
recovered  your  reason,  and  cease 
this  blasphemy.  We  have  no  friend 
left  us  now  but  Him,  Beware  how 
you  lose  that  friend — and  draw  down 
upon  your  head  the  vengeance  of  an 
insulted  heaven !" 

"  Heaven!"  he  replied,  in  no  way 
softened  by  my  appeal.  *'  Heaven  I 
What  have  you  received  in  the  way 
of  good  from  heaven,  that  should 
teach  yon  to  be  its  warm  defender  ? 
Don't  you  be  ignorant  and  weak 
enough  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  you 
hear.  Why  has  heaven  permitted 
my  father  to  rob  me  of  comfort,  hap- 
piiiu&s,  and  peace  of  mind,  bince  the 
hour  that  I  was  sensible  of  life,  and 
capable  of  enjoyment?  Why  has 
ht^aven  permitted  him  to  persecute  my 
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poor  mother  for  months  and  years, 
until  the  persecution  killed  her?  Why 
has  heaven  not  separated  them  before? 
— and  in  separating  now,  why  has 
heaven  destroyed  the  innocent,  and 
left  the  murderer  to  live  and  riot  as 
he  pleases.  Don't  turn  away  from 
me,'*  continued  he — **  that's  the  way 
with  all  of  you.  Answer  mo — let  me 
know  what  can  be  said  to  this  ?  Til 
listen  to  reason,  and  to  nothing  else. 
If  heaven  has  permitted  all  this,  what 
is  it  better  than  hell— what  is  your 

God" 

«'  Frederick,"  I  cried  out,  «  TU 
hear  no  more.  I  am  too  young  to 
reason  with  you— >but  my  soul  revolts 
at  what  you  say.  I  want  no  other 
argument  to  persuade  me  you  are 
wrong.  I  will  trust  the  rising  indig- 
nation that  spurns  your  reasoning 
with  fear  and  shuddering,  and  cannot 
tamely  bear  the  violation  you  would 
madly  perpetrate.  Tell  me — who  are 
your  companions? — what  are  you  do- 
ing in  this  house  ?  You  have  been 
reading  impious  books.  Something 
has  warped  your  better  judgment,  and 
has  made  shipwreck  of  your  happi- 
ness." 

'*  Do  not  talk  dogmatically  of 
things  you  do  not  understand,"  he 
said  sarcastically.  **  Who  taught  you 
to  call  books  impious?  Have  you 
ever  read  them?  Oh,  to  be  sure, 
there's  no  purity  in  them — no  purity 
in  any  book  but  that  of  which  my 
father  is  the  authorized  interpreter — 
whose  doctrines  he  has  taught  and 
studied  for  so  many  years,  with  such 
advantage  to  the  world,  and  so  much 
profit  to  himself!  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  book,  and  I  hope  you  are  pleased 
with  its  delegated  minister.  Miser- 
able humbug ! " 

I  endeavoured  for  a  little  .time  to 
collect  myself,  and  to  get  language  to 
express  the  feelings  which  were  bat- 
tling in  my  bosom.  I  knew  him  to 
be  wrong.  I  was  satisfied  that  his 
reasoning  was  unsound,  and  that  in  a 
moment,  an  experienced  mind  could 
have  hurled  him  with  confusion  from 
his  untenable  position ;  but  I  was  dis- 
tressed, grievously  shocked,  and  flurry 
prevented  thought.  I  had  nothing  to 
say,  and,  grieved  beyond  expression 
to  find  him  triumphing  where  discom- 
fiture should  have  abashed  and  routed 
him,  I  could  only  weep,  and  as  a 
weak  woman,  rely  for  eloquence  in 
my  tears.   The  cold  and  heartless  le3- 
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•on  that  he  had  learnt,  had  not  rob-  necs  of  as  both  rendered  it  ineumbest 

bed  me  of  hU  natural  affection.     He  upon  me  to  pursue.     There  was  no 

took  me  to  his  armsi  and  sought  to  need  to  spur  him  on   to  ven^eaiire 

console  mo.  —  it   required    not    a    heart-rendirg 

«  Never  mind  these  things,  sister,**  recital  of  our  history  to  inspire  him 

said  he,  pressing  my  hand.     <'  We  with    the   desire   of  ▼lndic;ttin?  hts 

will  never  speak  of  them  again.     We  departed  nother^s  injiiries.      Tbo^e 

have  nothing  to  do  with  them.   Right  injuries  he   hdd  brooded  over  until 

or  wrong,  they  can  never  make  me  a  sparls,   a  word,   had   beoonne  just 

love  you  the  less.     I  must  be  every  necessary  to  ignite  the  heated  aud 

thing  to  you  now,  Emma — brother,  long  cherished  animosity.     I  found  it 

mother,  and  father  ;   you  may  trust  difficult  to  mittgnte  the  condaet  of  my 

me.     Tell  me  of  our  poor  mother,  father.     From   what   point  of  view, 

Let  me  hear  every  thing  conueeted  indeed,  did  it  admK  of  palliation?  Stil), 

with   her  end — mind,  Emma — every  against  my  very  conviction,  I  was  led 

thing.  Why  do  you  cry  so?"  he  con-  on,  by  the  impetuosity  of  Frederick, 

tinned.     **  I  could  not  help  speaking  until    I    beheld  myself    extenuating 

as  I  did  just  now.     I  will  not  refer  to  every  fault  of  our  common  per&eco- 

Ibe  subject  again.      These  abstract  tor,   seeking  for  excuses   where   the 

questions  should  not  make  us  miser-  glaring  and  enormous  guilt  denied, 

able.**  even  in  the  most  forgiving,  a  hope  of 

**  Oh,  Frederick !  **  said  I,  **  that  pardon  for  the  ofFender.  The  more 
man  has  much  to  answer  for.  You  my  brother  spoke  of  revenge  and  re- 
are  to  be  commiserated.  Yon  have  tribution,  the  stronger  did  I  plead  for 
been  thrown  upon  the  world.  You  his  intended  victim — the  warmer  were 
have  never  known  the  value  of  a  mo-  my  entreaties  for  forbearance  and  ob- 
ther's  hourly  communications.  You  livion  of  the  past.  I  put  in  a  favour- 
have  never  listened  to  truth  dropping  able  light  all  that  had  passed,  since  the 
into  the  ready  heart  from  the  lips  of  death  of  our  mother,  between  my 
love,  that  give  a  sanctity  even  to  ho-  father  and  myself.  I  told  him  of  his 
liest  things.  You  would  not  think  as  sorrow  when  she  had  gone,  and  hti 
you  do  had  you  been  at  heme,  and  earnest  de»ire  to  see  his  too  long  ab- 
had  that  home  been  peaceful  as  it  sent  son.  I  did  not  fail  to  add,  that 
should  have  been.  You  have  depend-  it  was  by  his  express  wish  that  I  had 
ed  from  childhood  upon  the  purchas-  undertaken  my  present  joorney,  and 
ed  kindness  of  strangers.  You  have  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  had  urged  to 
grown  up,  as  dear  mother  often  said,  the  contrary,  he  had  resolved  to  have 
not  as  she  would  have  trained  you,  him  home  without  delay, 
but  as  providence  allowed  you.  You  **  Who  knows,  Frederick,'*  said  I, 
will  get  older.  You  will  meet  with  **  but  that  the  melancholy  death  of 
good  and  pious  men,  and  yon  will  be  our  poor  mother  may  have  struck  ter- 
more  grieved  for  this  unhappj  waj  ror  and  remorse  into  his  soul,  and 
of  thinking  than  I  am  now.  But  have  startled  him  from  the  path  down 
what  awaits  our  wretched  father,  who  which  he  madly  plunged  year  after 
is  the  cause  of  all  ?**  year  ?    Let  us  hope  that  he  has  awak- 

<<  It  may  be  as  you  say.    To  please  ened  to  a  sense  of  his  wickedneaa.  We 

you.  I  will  think  it  may  be.     But  tell  cannot    mend   what    has    happened, 

me,  Emma—- how  fared  it  with  poor  Ought  we  to  prevent  our  happiness 

mother?"  for  the  future  ?     Every  thing  depends 

Frederick  received  from  me  a  cir-  upon  our  condnct  during  the  next  few 

onmstantial  account  of  our  home  pro-  days.     Gome  home,  as  ho  proposes, 

ceedings  since  he  had  last  been  with  Let  it  be  on  the  day  of  the  tnoerai — 

ns.    I  had  come  to  him  with  my  heart  you  will  mark  him  well  on  that  day. 

full  of   accusations    and  reproaches  If  his  sorrow  la  sincere,  bis  repentance 

against  the  author  of  all  onr  woes ;  and  genuine,  neither  of  us  can  withhold 

to  his  ready  sympathy,  of  which  I  was  our  pardon  to  the  sinner.     It  will  be 

sure,  I  looked  forward  for  my  solace  our  duty  then  to  provide  for  our  fotnre 

and  alleviation.      But  the  mood  in  peace  and  quiet.  Should  be  exhibit  no 

which  I  had  discovered  him,  and  the  true  evidence  of  amendment — abonld 

principles  by  which  I  found  him  to  be  he  be  the  same  ungovernable  tyrant, 

actuated,  suggested  another  line  of  yon  need  not  remain  with  him  another 

eondact>  which  the  safety  and  liappi-  day.    He  has  promlaed  to  provide  for 
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you— until  he  ^oes^  yon  ean  still  reside 
with  Mr  Percival.  If  you  love  me* 
Frederick,  and  ralue  my  peace  of 
mind^  jou  will  put  an  end  to  violence 
and  tumult.  I  am  worn  out  with  them. 
Think  not  of  heaplng^  up  the  load  of 
lofamy  and  disgrace  that  has  already 
buried  our  good  name  beneath  its  foul 
deformity ;  no  good  will  eome  of  thafy 
to  you,  to  hhn,  to  any  of  ns.  Level 
it,  if  you  can,  with  the  earth,  and  let 
its  existence  be  forgotten  amongst 
men.'* 

I  repeated  my  entreaties,  and  I  sub- 
dued and  cooled  his  heated  temper.  I 
received  his  faithful  promise.  He  be- 
Deved  that  I  was  right,  and  that  It 
was  useless  to  avenge  what  never  could 
be  repaired.  He  would  not  seek  to 
do  if.  He  would  revisit  home,  as  I 
bad  requested  him,  upon  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  If  his  father  was  indeed 
as  I  had  described  him,  he  would  be 
silent  with  respect  to  his  former  con- 
dnct,  and  no  syllable  from  his  lips 
should  disturb  the  welcome  and  much- 
envied  harmony.  If  it  should  t>e 
otherwise,  he  would  absent  himself  at 
once,  and  await  at  school  the  determi- 
nation of  his  parent  with  regard  to  his 
future  prospects.  With  this  nnder- 
Btanding  we  separated— my  brother 
returned  to  the  school,  I  remained  at 
the  Inn,  from  which  the  coach  set  out 
that  evening  that  was  to  convey  me  to 
my  home  again. 

Left  to  myself,  I  remembered  that  I 
had  made  no  enquiry  respecting  the 
employment  which  bad  called  him  to 
the  public-house.  I  had  not  spoken 
to  him,  either,  of  his  companion,  who 
bad  left  him  as  he  caught  sight  of  me. 
I  desired  eagerly  to  be  informed  of 
these.  In  my  heart  I  believed  that  no 
good  had  drawn  him  to  the  hut,  and  a 
corresponding  sentiment  was  enter- 
tained in  respect  of  his  friend  and  as- 
sociate. I  had  scarcely  permitted  my- 
self to  form  the  latter  opinion,  before 
a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  I  sat,  introduced  to  my  pre- 
sence the  very  gentleman  himself. 
He  entered  the  apartment  with  a  very 
modest  demeanour,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly ;  then,  somewhat  confused,  he 
enquired  if  he  had  the  happiness  of 
addressing  Miss  Emma  Harrington? 
Colouring  highly,  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

'<  I  have  considered  it  my  duty.  Miss 
Harrington,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  apo- 
logise for  what  must  hare  appearea  to 
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you  an  unbecoming  rudeness.  Before 
you  leave  us,  may  I  hope  that  I  am 
forgiven?" 

He  spoke  in  a  sweet  voice,  and  un- 
hesitatingly, as  one  used  to  talk— *con. 
fidently  and  well.  I  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  I  blushed  more  deeply 
than  ever. 

'*  Do  not  think  ill  of  me,**  he  conti- 
nued, **  because  yon  found  me  where, 
in  truth,  my  tastes  would  never  have 
seduced  me.  Your  brother  has  no 
doubt  told  you  why  and  how  I  camo 
there?"     He  stopped  for  my  reply. 

''Do  you  mean  the  inn,  sir?"  I 
asked,  in  ignorance  of  his  drift. 

"  Yes,'*  he  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile.  ''  Yes,  Miss  Harrington,  if  you 
will  condescend  to  honour  it  by  that 
title.    He  has  told  you*-has  he  not?*' 

**  No.  We  did  not  speak,  sir,  on 
the  subject.  Do  you  come  from  him 
now?  Have  you  brought  a  letter 
from  him  ?  Has  he  sent  a  message  ? 
He  has  not  changed  his  mind,  I  hope?'* 

**  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply. 
'*  Miss  Harrington,"  continued  Mr 
Temple,  '*  your  brother  is  my  dearest 
friend.  I  have  known  him  for  years ; 
I  love  him  as  a  brother.** 

The  young  man  spoke  with  fervour, 
and  my  heart  warmed  towards  him  as 
he  said  the  words. 

"  He  is  worthy,  sir,**  said  I,  "  of 
your  affection.  He  has  a  noble  heart. 
He  had,**  I  continued,  checking  my- 
self; "  and  I  pray  to  God  it  may  con- 
tinue so.** 

"  Yes,  Miss  Harrington,"  continued 
the  gentleman  in  a  musing  tone,  "  he 
had:  and  let  us  hope  ho  has.  I  risk 
much  on  his  account.  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  for  one  in  whom  I  took  a 
common  interest,  I  could  perform  so 
much.  For  him,  and  hhn  alone,  do  I 
venture  to  such  haunts  as  that  in 
which  Miss  Harrington  surprised  us 
both  this  morning.  If  I  retreated 
hastily,  and  quicker  than  good  man- 
ners would  permit,  it  was  to  spare  an 
explanation  that  would  have  pained 
us  all  to  hear.** 

"  I  beg  your  panlon,  sfr,'*  said  I ; 
''  I  do  not  quite  understand.'* 

**  It  would  be  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact,"  he  said,  interrupting  me.  **  Your 
brother  has  been  in  danger.  He  has 
been  surrounded  by  companions  who 
have  led  him  into  dissipation.  He  is 
safe  now.  I  have  never  deserted 
him.  I  never  will  desert  hhn.  I  have 
injured  my  own  diaracter  by  follow- 
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ing  him  tbroughotit  bis  career  of 
folly.  I  am  satisfied  to  be  spoken  ill 
of,  whilst  I  know  that  I  have  done  my 
duty.  Should  you  hear  your  brother's 
friend,  James  Temple,  mentioned  with 
disrespect,  you  will  know  the  reason 
why." 

I  was  still  at  a  loss  to  gather  the 
exact  meaning  of  Mr  Temple's  words. 
I  begged  him  to  be  explicit. 

"  A  few  words,  Mi*s  Harrington," 
he  returned,  "  will  explain  as  much  as 
you  desire  to  hear.  The  whole  is,  in 
truth,  \ery  little ;  but  I  wish  you  to  do 
me  justice.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
injustice  never  accompanied  beauty  so 
perfect  as  your  own.  Frederick  has 
been  tempted  to  the  wine-cup  and  the 
gaming-table.*' 

*•  You  do  not  mean  it !  **  I  exclaim- 
ed, starting  with  uffright,  and  dread- 
ing to  hear  more. 

"  He  has  been  tempted,  and  with- 
drawn from  them,"  he  added,  in  a 
louder  voice.  *<  I  have  watched  him 
daily  and  hourly.  I  have  seen  him 
gradunily  falling  beneath  the  wiles  of 
wicked  and  designing  men.  I  have 
interfered  to  snatch  him  from  the 
trap.  I  have  succeeded,  and  am 
happy." 

<<  Then,  indeed,  we  owe  you  much, 
sir.     We  are  grateful  for  the  act.*' 

«  I  am  more  than  overpaid  to  hear 
it  from  your  lips.  Do  you  return  to 
— —  so  soon  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Within  an  hour,  sir,"  I  answer- 
ed. *'  You  know  my  place  of  resi- 
dence ?" 

'*  I  am  your  brother's  nearest 
friend.  I  know  your  melancholy  his- 
tory. Allhough  far  from  you,  I  have 
ever  had  a  lively  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare. Need  I  say  that  it  is  increased 
a  hundred -fold  by  this  delightful  in- 
terview ?  Frederick  and  I  have  passed 
hours  in  bewailing  your  unhappy 
fate.     Better  days  await  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  I  do  believe 
it." 

•*  Nature,"  continued  Mr  Temple, 
**  is  kind.  If  she  wounds — she  heals. 
We  do  not  always  suffer." 

*'  God  is  kind,"  I  answered,  "  and 
often  kindest  where  he  seems  most 
cruel." 

«  True.'  •  said  Mr  Temple.  "  Na- 
ture is  but  another  word  for  the  same 
idea.  It  is  something  more  tangible.' 

«  What  is  that?'*  I  asked. 

••  Oh — closer  to  the  senses — easier 
to    conceive.       Wo  worship  nature 
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whom  we  see — and  this  is  tme  religion. 
How  the  heart  overflows  with  adora- 
tion on  a  bright  sunny  day,  oo  any 
spot  of  earth  that  is  glowing  with  the 
-variegated  charms  of  the  voluptuous 
goddess !  How  free  and  generous — 
how  prodigal  she  is  of  all  her  gifia, 
giving  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  preaching,  with  a  voice  as  load  and 
expressive  as  her  own  thuodert^  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  love!" 

<*  But,  what  is  all  this,  sir,  to  the 
poor  sufferer  ?  "  said  I,  stopping  hin. 
*'  Sunny  days  bring  little  warmth  to 
the  bare  heart  of  the  orphan.'* 

Mr  Temple  ventured  to  contest  the 
point,  and  continued  to  panegyrize  in 
the  loftiest  terms  the  principle  which, 
he  contended,  existed,  and  governed 
throughout  the  whole  visible  world. 
It  was  a  strange  theory,  and  new  to 
me.  I  could  not  realize  it,  nor  adapt 
it  to  my  own  preconceived  notions  of 
the  everlasting  Deity.  Of  the  latter, 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  he  seemed 
to  take  no  account.  He  ended  and 
began  with  future.  Ad  things  were 
wrought  by  and  through  her,  and  we 
had  only  to  submit  to  and  obey  her 
laws.  There  was  a  mystery  about  all 
he  said ;  but  be  spoke  with  eloquence, 
and  with  a  fervour  that  animated  bis 
countenance,  and  gave  brilliancy  to 
an  eye  that  shone  with  the  fire  and 
impetuosity  of  unsophisticated  youth. 
I  was  struck  and  pleased  with  his 
earnestness;  and  oh,  how  much  did  I 
regard  him  for  his  kindness  towards 
my  unfriended  and  neglected  brother! 
It  is  very  true,  that  here  and  there,  in 
the  vehemence  of  his  argument,  I 
was  startled  and  unsettled  by  propo- 
sitions which  my  native  sense  of 
truth  at  once  rejected  as  unsound 
and  perilous;  but  his  expression  of  the 
heresy  did  not  give  rise  to  anger,  nor 
permit  me  to  think  unfavourably  of 
the  speaker.  I  could  not,  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  moving  springs  that 
worked  within  his  crafty  and  inhuman 
heart,  discover  the  motive  and  design 
of  every  word  that  fell,  poisonous  and 
sweet,  npon  my  ears.  What  if  his 
theory  were  dangerous  and  false,  I 
believed  his  soul  was  pure,  and  flat- 
tered my  imagination  with  the  thought 
that  I  could  see  it  beaming  in  his  face. 
Hence,  although  he  enforced  the  doc- 
trine of  personal  unrestraint,  and 
argued  that  the  indulgence  of  what 
are  deemed  unlawful  wishes,  is  sinfnl 
only  when  unnatural,  and  in  oppo»i- 
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tion  to  tho  benevolent  lawd  of  nature  ; 
and  further   thaa   this,   pursued   the 
themey  and  drew  the  ready  inference^ 
that  all  are  judtified  who  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  passions ;   I  did  not  ex- 
press my  indigoation  at  the  innidious 
and  demoniac  lore,   and    strike  the 
tempter  dumb  upon  the  very  thres- 
hold of  his  scheme.    I  have  but  feebly 
portrayed  my  first  interview  with  the 
destroyer.     I  do  not  hope  to  convey 
to  you  the  full  impression  of  that  short 
conference.     I  do  not  desire  it.     I 
have  dwelt  through  many  a  weary 
hour  upon  this  introduction  into  mi- 
sery and  guilt — for  such  it  proved  to 
be — and  I  have  founds  the  deeper  I 
have  piercedy  the  carefully  strewed 
seed  of  all  the  aftergrowth  of  crime. 
I  ask  you  to  explain  the  reason  why 
the  unprotected  and  the  orphan  are 
the  chosen  victims  of  your  fellow-  men  ? 
Why  are  they  so  greedily  pursued,  so 
cruelly  deprived  of  that  small  share  of 
happiness  that  belongs  to  their  condi- 
tion ?    James  Temple  knew  me  to  be 
the  most  unfortunate  of  my  sex,  the 
most  deserving  of  his  pity  and  respect. 
He  saw  me  for  a  moment,  and  resolved 
upon  my  ruin.     His  first  well- calcu- 
lated step  I  have  described.     For  a 
season  the  second  was  delayed. 

The  morning  for  my  mother's  fu- 
neral arrived.     Stukely,  my  pen  fal- 
ters, and  refuses  to  trace  the  narrative 
which  it  sickens  me  to  recall.    And  yet 
it  must  be  told.     1  have  brought  you 
to  the  climax  of  human  wretchedness. 
Read  and  believe.     I  tell  you  that  the 
strange  tale  is  true — horrible  it  may 
be,  it  is — and  yet  I  have  survived  it. 
Who  doubu  its  authenticity  ?   Let  him 
carry  it  to  the  drunkard's  habitation, 
and  call  around  him  first  the  miserable 
wife,  and  then  the  sobbing  children* 
and  let  him  astound  their  ears  with 
the  history  that  is  their  own.     Oh, 
think  not  for  an  instant  that  exagger- 
atioD  deforms  the  unsightly  picture. 
The  ugliness  surpasses  not  the  truth. 
Would  that  both  could  strike  the  con- 
science of  one  domestic  murderer  with 
effectual  sorrow  and  remorse.     The 
morning   of  the  funeral   had  come. 
Ten  o*clock  had  struck,  and  my  bro- 
ther had  not  yet  appeared.     He  had 
arrived   from  the  school  late  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  had   retired 
immediately  to  rest.     I  had  received 
him,  for  my  father  had  gone  to  his 
bed  some  hours  before.     I  told  him 
ihat    our  breakfast  hour  was   nino 
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o'clock,  and  he  profiiiscd  to  rncct  his 
father  at  the  breakfajit-table.  1  did 
not  sleep  that  night.  How  could  1  ? 
I  walked  restlessly  about  my  room, 
longing  for  the  morning  to  come, 
dreading  its  approach,  and  growing 
more  and  more  anxious  and  alarmed 
as  the  clock  warned  me  at  intervals  of 
its  advance.  At  six  o'clock  I  rose. 
Another  sleeper  in  the  house  had  been 
disturbed  before  me,  and  was  already 
moving.  This  was  my  father.  I  found 
him  in  his  library.  He  looked  pale 
and  wearied,  and  his  usual  tremor  un- 
hinged his  whole  frame.  When  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  and  was  fright- 
ened. 

"  Ah — ^yes,"  said  be,  recovering 
himself,  <'  it  is  you;  be  seated,  Emma. 
He  has  come,  of  course?** 

**  He  has,**  I  answered. 

<«  Well — and  he  is  well-disposed,  is 
tranquil,  as  he  should  be  on  the  sad 
occasion  ?** 

<<He  has  said  little,"  I  replied. 
"  He  has  not  yet  risen.  It  was  late 
last  night  when  he  reached  home.*' 

**  NVell,  I  shall  see  him  soon.  Does 
he  return  to-morrow?** 

**  It  is  his  intention.** 

'*  Good.  He  will  be  soon  provided 
for.  I  have  obtained  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment in  India.  Tell  him  fo.  It 
is  better  that  he  should  pass  the  little 
time  that  he  will  remain  in  England 
away  from  home.  It  may  save  a 
breach.  I  cannot  brook  contradiction. 
I  do  not  wish  to  gall  and  irritate  him. 
He  is  over-hasty,  I  have  heard.  But 
he  seems  peaceable,  and  disposed  to 
keep  so,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

Early  as  it  was,  the  wine- bottle  was 
already  on  the  table. 

"Father/*  said  I,  pointmg  to  it, 
"what  is  that?" 

"  Not  another  drop,*'  he  exclaimed 
impressively ;  **  not  a  sup,  as  I  am  a 
living  man.  I  should  have  shaken  to 
pieces  had  I  not  appeased  the  nerves 
with  one  draught.  But  I  have  swal- 
lowed it,  and  1  am  quiet.  I  shall  taste 
no  more ;  take  it  away.*'  At  the  very 
moment  that  he  made  this  request,  and 
as  I  approached  the  table  to  comply 
with  it,  be  raised  the  decanter  mecha- 
nically, and  poured  from  its  contents 
another  glassful.  Without  a  word  or 
a  sign,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  act, 
he  drank  it  off.  To  such  an  extent 
was  he  the  slave  of  habit,  that  1  am 
fatisfled  be  was  jgnoraot  of  baviog 
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transgressed  the  rale  which  he  had 
laid  down  for  himself  the  very  second 
before. 

**  Father/*  I  exclaimed,  "  for  hea- 
yen's  sake  be  cantiouai  Who  shall 
answer  for  the  efftfcta  of  a  single  dram  ? 
Cease  to  be  master  of  yourself,  and  I 
foresee  the  consequencest     As  sure  as 
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.."  tell  me»  Emma^did  I  not  obey 
her?** 

««Yoa  did/'  I  sjiswend.  Ton 
nererdbobeyed  her.'* 

<«But  did  I  not  offer  a  hondred 
times  to  come  to  her  rescue  ?  Did  she 
not  forbid  it?*' 

*<  Yon  have  done  your  doty«  Fre- 
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that  ncTer  can  be  forgotten  or  repaired < 
fie  warned  in  time^  and  aroid  to-night 
the  farions  insensibility^  from  which 
you  will  wake  to-morrow  to  imprecate 
yourself^  and  loathe  the  very  liglit  in 
which  you  walk.  For  your  own  sake 
be  advised,  and  flee,  for  this  one  day 
at  least,  from  the  horrible  temptation. 

*'  Ob,  trust  me  1**  answered  my  fa- 
ther, made  uneasy  by  the  terms  in 
which  I  had  ventured  to  address  him» 
<' trust  me^-I  will  be  wise.  Her^- 
take  the  key  of  the  cellar.  Let  one 
bottle  of  wine  remain  for  dinner. 
Produce  no  more.  If  I  ask  for  more, 
refuse  it.  You  have  me  in  your  keep* 
ing.  It  is  for  you  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief that  you  dread.*' 

I  secured  the  key  with  eagernessy 
and  taking  him  at  his  word,  placed 
beyond  his  reach  every  means  of  gra* 
tifying  the  insatiable  lust.  Break- 
fast was  announced,  and  Frederick 
still  was  absent.  1  could  not  eat. 
Food  had  never  been  acceptable  to 
my  father  so  early  In  the  day.  We 
sat  in  silence,  and  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved untouched  by  either  of  us. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  rustling  and 
a  moving  about  were  heard  direcUy 
overhead,  and  subdued  talking  on  the 
stairs.  A  chill  shot  through  me.  The 
men  had  come  to  prepare  the  body 
for  its  last  short  journey.  I  wept,  and 
my  father  sat  over  the  fire,  looking 
into  it,  and  thinking,  it  may  be,  on  the 
eternity  into  which  he  had  hurried  the 
uncomplaining  sufferer.  What  an 
eternity  for  him ! — I  left  Ins  presence* 
and  Stole  to  the  busiest  chamber  in 
the  house,  desirous  of  another  leave- 
taking.  The  coffin  was  already  closed. 
One  person  only  was  in  the  room,  and 
that  was  poor  Frederick)  weeping  at 
the  coffin's  fbot,  with  the  uncontrol- 
lable fulness  of  a  heart-broken  child. 
I  walked  to  his  side,  and  placed  my 
hand  In  his.  He  closed  me  in  his 
arm^,  and  we  had  not  a  word  to  say» 
until  the  heart  had  wrung  its  last  tear 
through  his  drowned  and  quivering 
eye. 

«'  Did  I  not/*  he  said  at  length. 


**  If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  coold 
not  live  another  hour.  I  am  anreshe 
was  wrong;  but  I  do  not  reproach 
myself  for  a  strict  oompllmneo  with 
her  wishes.** 

'*She  is  in  heaven,*'  I  ngoisedi 
"  and  smiles  upon  you  for  your  filial 
love." 

'<  Where  isket"  he  asked,  turning 
from  the  subject.  ^*  I  hare  not  met 
him  yet.'* 

*'  He  has  expected  you  for  the  last 
hour  or  two.  Come  to  him.  He  de- 
sires to  see  you." 

<*  No — not  at  present.  I  shall  wait 
here  until  the  ceremony  compels  ne 
to  endure  his  sight  We  are  better 
and  safer  asunder.  We  will  follow 
her  to  the  grave  in  company.  That 
is  all  he  can  require  of  me:  I  am 
happier  alone.  1  could  not  talk  with 
him." 

<<You  will  do  nothing  hanh  and 
cruel,  will  you  P  **  I  asked,  imploringly. 

"  No  good  can  come  of  it.  I  will 
not  give  you  pain  unnecessarily,  dear 
Emma.  Death  is  no  punishment  to 
such  a  man.  Torture  for  years,  anch 
as  he  inflicted,  he  deserves.  It  can- 
not bring  her  to  life  again.  WonU 
that  it  might  !** 

I  had  many  things  to  do  on  this 
eventfhl  mornings  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  my  brother  sooner  than  I 
wished.  My  anxiety  prompted  me 
to  be  continually  at  his  side  ;  for,  in 
spite  of  his  assurances,  I  had  little 
confidence  in  his  poWer  of  fori>ear- 
ance.  I  knew  that  an  angry  word  or 
look  could  overthrow  a  mountain  of 
good  resolutions,  and  render  him  as 
helpless  as  an  infant  in  the  hold,  and 
at  the  mercy,  of  his  excited  and  unfas- 
tened passions.  1  was  aware,  too, 
from  many  observations  that  had 
fallen  fVom  him>  that  his  oode  of  mo» 
rality  was  lax,  and  justified  to  his 
mind  acts  that  were  criminal  in  them- 
selves, and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  His  religious  views  had  be- 
come fearfully  dimmed,  and  he  needed 
6nly  the  stimulus  and  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  sport  and  prey  of  notiona 
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that  lead  only  to  destruction.  On 
these  account8»  I  trembled  for  hiutt 
and  begrudged  every  moment  that  I 
passed  away  from  him.  lil-fortiied 
he  was  to  be  alone  in  any  place. 
Here»  where  he  wall^ed  in  the  midst 
of  danger  and  eril  solicitation^  he 
needed  a  hand  erer  present  to  guide 
him»  and  to  warn  him  of  the  mine 
that  one  inconsiderate  step  wonld  set 
thundering  beneath  his  tery  feet. 

At  eleten  o'clock,  the  small  proces- 
sion that  constituted  the  ceremony  of 
my  mother's  humble  funeral  was 
marsballedy  and  ready  to  proceed. 
My  father  and  I  were  in  the  library^ 
and  waited  for  my  brother.  I  heard 
his  footstep  on  the  stairs^iind  my  heart 
beat  piinfuUy  and  quick.  He  de- 
scended slowly 9  and  did  not  appear  to 
delay  or  pause.  In  another  moment 
he  entered.  I  looked  at  my  father, 
and  he  winced  under  the  hard  trial. 
He  looked  uneasily  about  him — cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground — towards 
Die — to  the  attendants — anywhere  but 
there  where  fear,  shame,  and  acute 
Tezation,  all  commiogled,  rendered 
one  object  intolerable  to  the  sight.  Fre- 
derick was  very  pale,  but  he  looked 
subdued  and  placid.  Perfectly  col- 
lected, and  in  a  distant  manner,  be 
bowed  to  bis  father,  and  the  latter  re^ 
turned  his  greeting  with  a  silent  re- 
cognition, that  betrayed  at  once  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  and  the  small 
ability  that  he  possessed  to  check  and 
hide  the  gnawing  agony  that  seared 
his  sinful  soul.  Theie  was  no  warmer 
salutation.  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  sileooe  of  death  prevailed  in  the 
r^m,  far  more  crushing,  because  in- 
consonant with  the  occasion,  until  my 
father  was  reminded  that  it  was  time 
to  go  forward.  I  saw  them  depart^-I 
marked  them,  when  they  followed  side 
by  side  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
through  the  long  avenue  that  led  to 
the  churchyard.  Still  not  a  word  was 
ezchauged.  A  haudkerchief  was  in 
the  hand  of  my  father — the  monrner*8 
ensign  I  Frederick  was  overcome,  and 
wept  aloud  and  violently ;  his  sobs 
and  moans  were  carried  through  the 
Htr,  and  conveyed  to  my  own  distressed 
and  heaving  heart.  I  closed  the  case- 
ment, and  escaped  them.  I  was  alone. 
I  knew  not  that  it  was  a  useless  prayer 
that  nature  prompted  me  to  offer  up 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  be- 
loved's soul.  Had  I  been  told  so,  1 
woQhl  not  have  believed  the  chilling 
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tale.  No  sooner  had  I  lost  sight  of 
the  mournful  retinue,  than,  overboma 
by  an  impulse  of  love,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  and  implored  God  to  give 
comfort  and  repose  to  her  whom  He 
had  taken  to  himself.  I  did  not  rise 
until  sweet  assurance  calmed  my  spi** 
rit,  and  gave  it  boundless  ^onfideooe 
and  hope.  I  desire  no  arguments  to 
proTo  my  fabric  an  unsubstantial  and 
aerial  vision.  The  wise  may  smile  at 
my  credulity,  or  pity  the  ungrounded 
heresy.  Reason,  stern  teacher  as  she 
is,  must  never  take  from  me  the  hold 
that  Feeling  gives  me  on  yon  invisi- 
ble world  of  beatific  spirits,  linking  me 
in  deep,  ineffable  communion  with  the 
loved  of  old,  and  sustaining  me  with 
intercourse  that  knows  no  break — that 
has  no  cloud. 

It  takes  but  a  little  time  to  separate 
for  ever  the  living  from  the  dead,  to 
place  the  latter  in  the  cold,  6old  earth, 
and  to  render  them,  as  though  they 
had  never  been,  objects  for  the  memory, 
subjects  intangible  but  by  the  un- 
bounded never-dying  mind.  The  last 
office  was  performed,  and  father  and 
brother  were  once  more  in  the  house 
together.  1  know  not  what  had  passed 
between  them  during  their  short  ab- 
sence. Certain  it  is  they  bad  spoken. 
The  partition  that  had  previously  se- 
parated them  was  broken  down,  and 
communication,  if  not  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  was,  at  least,  uti- 
reser?ed.  In  spite  of  the  evident  at- 
tempts made  by  my  father  to  appear 
at  ease,  awkwardness  and  anxiety 
were  manifest  in  every  word  and 
movement.  Once  having  addressed 
Frederick,  he  could  not  remain  for 
an  instant  silent,  but  turned  from  one 
subject  of  discourse  to  another,  re- 
gardless of  connexion  or  relation,  as  if 
silence  Irere  impossible  to  bear,  and 
the  least  repose  brought  with  it  peril 
and  alarm.  Frederick,  on  bis  part. 
Was  taken  by  surprise,  and  by  degrees 
regarded  his  parent  with  a  kindlier 
spirit  than  I  had  ever  ventured  to  ex- 
pect from  the  impassioned  boy.  He 
listened  to  his  father's  questionings, 
and  he  answered  with  respect.  A  ray 
of  Joy  stole  across  my  heart,  and,  for 
the  moment,  I  flattered  myself  with 
years  of  unmolested  happiness — of 
harmony  and  peace.  Not  a  word  was 
said  of  the  sad  occasion  that  brought 
us  again  together.  That  was  avoided 
studiously.  But  Frederick*s  future 
prospects  were  spoken  of,  and  the  na» 
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ture  of  his  employment  explained  to 
him.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the 
pursuit,  and  eag-er  for  active,  profit- 
able life.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  favourable  aspect  which  matters 
had  assumed ;  notwithstanding  the 
bright  gleam  that  passed  through  our 
home,  lighting  it  up  with  unaccus- 
tomed lustre,  I  did  not  lose  my  timid- 
ity, nor  wholly  rely  upon  the  sudden 
and  violent  reaction.  I  lingered  near 
father  and  son,  and,  T»  though  filled 
with  the  presentiment  of  what  was  too 
soon  to  happen,  could  not  for  any  in- 
terval lose  sight  of  them  without  anxi- 
ety, and  an  oppressive  dread  of  dan- 
ger. 

The  dinner  hour  arrived.  We  had 
DO  visiters.  My  father,  Frederick, 
and  myself  sat  down  to  the  meal,  and 
the  previous  conversation  gave  place 
to  heaviness  and  ungraceful  silence. 
The  solitary  decanter  of  wine  was  on 
the  table.  My  father  drank  from  it 
sparingly*  but  Frederick  emptied  it 
with  greediness.  It  was  melancholy  to 
behold  the  family  sin  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  soul  so  early  in  life ;  and 
I  would  gladly  have  persuaded  myself 
that  a  desire  to  drown  present  grief, 
and  no  habitual  vice,  displayed  itself 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  he  quaff- 
ed, glass  after  glass,  the  fatal  liquor. 
Before  the  close  of  dinner,  the  bottle 
needed  replenishing.  My  father 
looked  at  me  enquiringly,  but  I  did 
not  heed  him,  for  at  the  same  time  my 
eye  was  on  my  brother,  and  a  glance 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  heated  and 
perilous  condition  towards  which  he 
was  rapidly  advancing.  I  took  no  notice 
of  the  hint.  The  repast  was  finished, 
and  without  a  syllable  I  left  the  table. 
Against  my  own  conviction,  I  forsook 
my  guardianship,  and  only  to  avoid 
a  greater  evil.  For  two  hours  I  re^ 
mained  in .  my  own  room.  I  would 
not  have  quitted  it  again  that  evening, 
had  not  the  never  absent  and  torment- 
ing anxiousness  that  accompanied 
every  hour  of  my  brother's  sojourn 
with  us  driven  me  back  again  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  new  made 
reconciliation.  I  tripped  confidently^ 
to  the  dining-room,  opened  the  door, 
and  was  staggered,  bewildered,  and 
confounded  by  the  view  that  I  encoun- 
tered there.  Could  I  trust  what  ray 
eyes  presented  to  my  waking  mind? 
(5r  did  1  dream  ?  Had  I  lost  my  re« 
collection,  my  reason,  in  the  conflict 
(hat  my  brain  Jiad  undergone  ?    The 


first  object  that  I  perceived  ttpon  the 
table  was  a  ktff  !  the  duplicate  of  that 
which  I  possessed — the  conductor  to 
the  wine-cellar.  Wine  of  different 
kinds  crowded  the  board,  some  in 
bottles,  unopened ;  some  in  the  like 
half  emptied,  and  next  to  them  ves- 
sels drained  of  their  last  drop.  My 
father  was  transformed  already  into 
the  wretched  object  that  wine  had 
ever  rendered  him.  He  had  become 
wild,  mad,  and  ignorant  of  his  acta — 
his  words — his  thoughts.  Frederick 
himself  had  partaken  of  the  fearful 
beverage  until  excitement  glared  in 
every  feature  of  his  disordered  coun- 
tenance, and  his  veins  swelled  with 
the  hot  and  bounding  blood  that  pasd« 
ed  along  them.  It  was  an  awful  sea- 
son. One  inconsiderate  word  from 
either — one  exclamation — one  danger- 
ous half  whbper  might  be  destniction 
to  them  both.  Careless  children  were 
they  at  the  mountain*s  edge,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  and  ready  to  take 
the  step  that  dashes  them  to  pieces. 
Who  should  have  courage  to  venture 
near,  and  drag  them  backward  from 
the  yawning  breach?  Who  would  risk 
life  now  for  the  chance  of  sparing  it  ? 
Oh,  such  a  one  was  needed  here  to 
speak  the  word  that  might  appease  and 
save  the  helpless  men  who  had  ven- 
tured  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  1  In  my 
father's  face,  1  could  not  trace  mis- 
chief. Was  it  possible  that  fear  had 
still  controlling  power,  and  still  pro- 
tected him  when  every  other  feeling 
had  given  way  beneath  the  madden- 
ing drink  ?  Would  for  his  own  sake 
that  it  might  be  so!  Yes,  dmnken 
anility  and  not  ferocity  seemed  to  be 
the  prevailing  humour.  How  long  it 
would  endure  depended  on  his  com- 
panion and  antagonist.  Frederick 
had  grown  loquacious,  bis  voice  was 
thick,  and  it  grew  hoarse  with  exercise. 
There  was  spleen  in  every  word  he 
uttered,  and  anger,  contempt,  and  bit- 
terness. Ferocity,  too,  sparkled  in  his 
expressive  eye,  and  corrupted  every 
other  feature.  How  he  sat  there, 
playing  and  trifling  with  his  trembling 
prey,  conscious  of  his  power,  and 
sharpening  his  appetite  for  mischief 
with  the  contemplation  of  his  sacri- 
fice !  So  might  the  young  and  bound- 
ing tiger,  and  so  a  human  being  with 
unbound  passions,  burning  fur  re- 
venge, and  ripened  even  for  murder, 
by  the  hateful  and  inciting  joioe. 
Neither  of  the  men  was  di»turedst 
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my  approteh.  Each  was  too  basy 
with  hit  own  pecultar  thooghu.  The 
chair  of  Frederick  was  drawn  close 
to  that  of  his  father — ^hls  hand  was 
upon  his  fiitber's  arm — his  bloodshot 
eye  was  stridned  towards  his  father's 
sottish  face.  I  remaiDed  at  the  door, 
fixed  to  the  position  in  which  my  en- 
trance had  first  placed  me,  and  fear- 
ful of  accelerating  harm  and  eyil  by 
the  progress  of  an  inch. 

'<  Tell  me  what  you  preach^**  ex- 
claimed Frederick*  laughing  aloud  and 
unmeaningly ;  *<  which  tide  of  the 
question  do  you  espouse  ?  They  tell 
me  you  are  a — what  is  It?  a  Ciuvin- 
isL  Who  is  he  ?  Did  he  love  wine — 
did  he  drink  as  jollily  as  we  do?  Oh, 
yon  are  a  rare  old  sinner !  ba,  ha*  ha !" 
and  he  laughed  on*  and  swallowed  a 
glassfnl  in  the  midst  of  it. 

<«  Do  not  talk  so  wildly/*  said  bis 
father,  endeaTOuring  to  escape  from 
his  side. 

"And  why  not?"  answered  Fre- 
derick, rudely  stopping  him.  **  Who 
are  you  to  order,  and  to  say  how  a 
man  is  to  sp#ak  or  behave?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  molest" 

"  No,  I'll  take  devilish  good  care 
you  shan't,*'  said  my  brother,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  I  say,  person,  haven't 
you  broken  your  heart  in  fretting  af- 
ter your  son  ?  Hasn*t  natural  i^ec- 
tion  almost  killed  vou  ?  Why*  what 
did  you  think  had  become  of  me  ?  Do 
you  believe  in  that  black  heart  of 
yours,  that  you  are  really  on  the  road 
to  heaven?  Come,  no  fiinchingi  An- 
swer me  like  a  msn.  Here,  take  your 
glass,  I'll  drink  to  our  better  acquaint- 
ance. We  shall  know  one  another 
better  for  the  future." 

My  father  writhed  under  his  inflic- 
tion. He  had  a  character  to  sustain 
which  be  had  never  studied — for  which 
he  was  hot  ill  prepared.  He  burned 
to  burst  the  chains  by  which  he  felt 
himself  enthralled.  The  dread  of 
consequences  kept  him  as  submissive 
as  a  k>eaten  slave.  Mine  was  the 
cruel  lot  to  observe  in  silence  and  in 
horror.  A  bumper  was  quaffed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  taunting  toast,  and  Fre- 
derick was  again  pursuing  his  doomed 
victim. 

**  Look  there,**  said  he,  pointing  to 
me ;  **  that's  your  daughter.  I  am  told 
that  you  have  behaved  most  lovingly 
to  her.  Look  at  her,  man,"  he  con- 
tin  aed,  seizing  him  by  the  wrist,  "and 
see  what  a  colour  your  kindness  has 
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brought  upon  her  cheek.  Look— she 
is  paler  than  the  lily,  and  that  w# 
know  is  joy's  own  colour.  You'll  go 
to  heaven  for  that  too.  Why,  you 
are  a  noble  fellow  to  preach  and  pray, 
and  tell  ns  what  we  ought  to  do  I  Look 
me  in  the  face!" 

My  father  shook  with  rising  passion, 
and  he  bit  his  lips,  and  drew  his 
breath  with  difficulty. 

"  Look  me  in  the  face,'*  continued 
the  infuriated  Frederick,  for  he  had 
lashed  himself  to  rage — "and  let  me 
see  a  pious  monster — a  religious  fiend 
— a  holy  devil!    Now,  hear  me.    I 
have  spent  many  an  hour  of  mv  most 
miserable  life  —  made  miserable  by 
vou,  in  longing  for  this  moment.     I 
have  looked  forward  to  this  interview 
till  I  have  almost  gone  mad  in  waiting 
for  it.     1  have  walked  for  half  a  night 
listening    to    the    wind    screaming 
amongst  trees,  howling  abont  tomb- 
stones, and  over  green  graves,  trying 
to  keep  down  the  horrible  temptation 
that  1  have  felt  for  years,  to  be  vour 
murderer.     Hear,  and  understan  d  me, 
I  repeat  it  calmly — to  be  your  mtir- 
derer,     I  have  seen  the  blooming  and 
the  young,  without  a  crime,  without 
the  feathery  burthen  of  an  unconscious 
fault,  cut  down  in  beauty,  and  remov- 
ed from  the  earth  which  they  were 
Just  beginning  to  adorn  and  dignify — 
and  /  knew  you, — the  tormentor  of 
your  kind,  the  vilest  of  your  race,  in 
whose    atmosphere   to    live   was    to 
breathe  pollution,  and  to  suffer  death 
— I  knew  you  to  be  alive,  glor^ring  in 
your  defilement,  pouring  sorrow,  dis- 
tress, and  miserv  on  all  who  came 
within  your  reach,  and  rendering  life 
a  curse  to  all  who  had  connexion  with 
you.    Do  you  think,  I  ask  you,  that  I 
eould  deem  it  wrong  to  remove  for 
ever  from  the  world  the  source  of  end- 
less woe  ?  One  blow  could  do  it.  One 
blow,  and  in  an  instant,  there  was 
peace  for  the  most  deserving.  I  could 
nave  struck  you  down,  I  could  have 
dealt  the  blow  without  remorse — with- 
out one  aching  thought.     Why  then 
came  I  not  to  give  it?    I  will  not  tell 
yon, — but  there  was  good  reason  for 
my  absence.     You  were  preserved. not 
through  my  forbearance.     The  cause 
that  interfered  between  me  and  my 
strong  desire  exists  no  longer.     Now, 
I  am  free  to  act.  Now  I  am  here,  and, 
monster,  what  prevents  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  I  have  wished  so 
long?*' 
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"  You  dare  not  do  itl "  pried  my  fa* 
ther,  starting  from  his  chair^  and 
eluding  by  the  suddenness  the  grip- 
ing hand  of  Frederick. 

«<  You  lie!"  impiously  replied  the 
drunken  boy,  and  following  him  as  he 
proceeded  from  his  seat. 

It  was  niy  time  to  act.  No  longer 
capable  of  self-control,  I  placed  my- 
self between  the  angry  men,  and  en- 
treated the  aggressor  to  desist.  '  My 
influence  and  power  over  the  unfortu- 
nate were  gone. 

*'  Stay  you  there,"  said  he,  placing 
me  at  a  distance  from  them,  "  or  be- 
gone, and  do  not  intermeddle.  I  am 
tranquil,  and  am  master  of  myself. 
We  have  a  long  account  to  settle ;  and 
it  must  be  called  over  item  after  item.** 

"  I  do  not  fear  you,"  muttered  my 
father,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  look- 
ing fiercely  at  his  son.  "  I  do  not 
fear  you,  most  unnatural  villain!" 

<'  Well  said,  unnatural  father!" 
cried  Frederick,  in  a  laughing  tone; 
*'  then  sit  you  down, '  and  we'll  con- 
verse. You  need  not  fear  me.  You 
say  I  dare  not  punish  you  for  all  your 
guilt;  and  I  say.  You  He.  1  dare i 
BUT  I  WILL  NOT.  The  time  is  past. 
You  have  not  me  to  thank  for  it. 
Live,  die,  and  be  detested,  when  and 
where  you  please." 

The  words  were  grateful  in  my 
father's  ear,  hideous  as  they  fell  on 
mint;.  He  !o»t  dastard  timidity  with 
their  utterance,  and  acquired  insplence 
and  bluster.  Secure  of  life,  he  had  no 
motive  to  withhold  his  abuse,  and  it 
spirted  out.  as  usual,  upon  the  head 
of  the  powerless  and  innocent.  He 
aimed  his  shafts  at  the  coffin  of  my 
scarcely-buried  mother.  Alas  I  he 
knew  not  the  holiness  with  which  that 
mother's  memory  was  enshriufni,  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  irreligious  and 
much-offending  Frederick. 

**  You  have  had  a  good  instruc- 
tress!" was  the  ready  sarcasm.  "Your 
mother" 

•*  Name  her  not,"  shrieked  Frede- 
rick ;  the  blood  rushing  from  his  cheek 
at  the  same  moment,  leaving  it  pale, 
ghastly,  and  fearful  to  behold.  **  Name 
her  uufc.  I  dare  not  name  her.  I 
dare  4iot  trust  myself  to  listen  to  the 
sound.'* 

'<  She  was  punished  for  the  usage  I 
received  from  her,  and  so  will  you  be^ 
and  so  will  she/*  continued  he,  point- 
ing spitefully  at  me.  ".  You  will  be 
smitten  both,  as  she  was  smitten,  when 
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I  eursed  her  for  ber  cmeltj— Tilest  of 
wretches,  as  she  wa8«" 

'*  Be  warned !  '*  cried  Frederick, 
swelling  with  anger,  and  straggling 
for  composure,  which  he  could  not 
find.  *<  Be  warned,  I  say  \  Speak  to 
him,  Emma — save  us  both ! " 

*'  Warned !  warned! *'  said  theroo&ed 
lunatic,  presuming  on  the  assurance 
he  had  received.  **  Who  threatens 
me  ?  po  you  remind  me  of  the  p<i«t  r 
I  have  not  forgotten  it.  The  curse 
will  wither  the  hand  that  was  upU/ied 
against  your  father,  as  it  has  vi^i^ed 
and  destroyed  ber  who  bore  the  mis- 
creant, and  taught  him  lessons  that 
will  avail  him  when  he  pines  in  hell. 
She  was  born  to  be  my  plague  ;  and  I 
glory  in  my  deliverance.  Were  she 
here  again,  again  would  I  be  quit  of 
her.  I  hated  and  despised  her.  I 
have  lived  to  trample  on  her  grave  !'* 

He  said  more  than  this — more  than 
I  debire  to  remember  or  record.  He 
persisted  in  the  same  strain,  aasocid.t> 
ing  the  most  disgusting  epiiheu  with 
my  mother's  name,  and  outruantng 
sense  in  his  eagerness  to  vilify  her. 
Drunken,  unmeaning  gibberii»h  sup. 
plied  him  with  terms  that  would  have 
excited  ridicule  and  compassion  withio 
the  breast  of  any  one  but  him  who  lis- 
tened to  the  speaker,  enraged  and  ir- 
ritated until  reason  was  imme^^ed, 
and  could  no  longer  serve  him.  One 
horrible  expression,  too  infamous  to 
be  repeated,  was  fatal  to  them  both. 
It  was  but  half- uttered  before  Frede- 
rick leaped  from  bis  seat,  and  seized 
his  fellow-drunkard  and  bis  father  by 
the  throat.  The  latter  fell  and  hi^ 
assailant  with  him.  One  shrieked 
with  terror,  and  struggled  furiuusly ; 
the  other  foamed,  and  held  tbe  pro- 
strate man  down  with  a  baud  of  iron. 
I  saw  no  more,  but  ran  from  the 
apartment,  screaming  aloud  for  help, 
and  about  to  fal)  with  fright  and  agi- 
tation. 

The  servants  had   asked  permis- 
sion  to  leave  home  at  the  close  of 
dinner,  in  order  to  visit  the  grave  of 
their  mistress,   before   it  should   be 
finally  apd  for  ever  shuf.     It  was  a 
request  that  had  its  origin  in  affection, 
and  I  complied  with  it  at  once.  They 
had  been  faithful  and  trne  friends;  for 
years  had  shared  the  affliction  of  my 
mother^  an^  on  ber  account  bad  borne 
anger   and    subtpitled  to    reproaUi. 
We  were  about  to  lose  them  no  v. 
Ingots  of  gold  would  not  have  par- 
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chased  their  services  for  my  widowed  gallows  !  Good  bje^-poor  girl-l^lf 
father;  '  Thej  had  ali^ady  ^et  dut  oil  did  not  mean  it, 'Emma.'  It  ifds  th^ 
their  errafnd  of  love,  and  the  house     drink- — the  drink  f"  »«  • 

We  did  not  permit  him  to  proceed. 
Horrified 'by  his  words^  I  started  frbih 
him.  "  Adam  had  Already  preceded 
me,  and  we  enltered  *tt»e  tfinlng-robni 
at  one  and  the  snibe'  mbment.  He 
vrat  a  corfise.  There,  on  th^  flt/dr 
where  I  had  left  him,  he  lay  a  ino^ 
tionless  clud. 

Stakely,  receive  the  command  of  a 
dying  woman,  and  hdld  it  sacred.  Do 
not  shun  and  utterly  discard!  the 
drunkard  of  your  acquaintance.  'Have 
pity  on  him,  and  shock  his  ear^with 
the  unparalleled 'but  faithful  history 
of  his  fellow  mortal.  Th^  sight  stu- 
pified  me;  I  hurried  from  it,  ^nd 
went  to  jt)in  the — a^sitssln  I  He  wa^ 
gone.  He  had  fled— whither?  Ah, 
whither  could  he  flee,  friendless  in  the 
world  and  alone  ?  i  returned  to  the 
house.  Adam  met  me  on  the  thres- 
hold. His  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand — closed  the 
door,  And  locked  it;  He  was  very 
much  alarmed,  bat  he  tried  to  keep 
calm.  '     • 

**  Miss  Harrington,**  said  he,  "  may 
God  forgive  me  for  what'  I  am  about 
to  do!  The  servants^  you  say,  ard 
out?"  •      ' 

"  They  are." 

'«  How  long  will  they  be  absent?" 

**  I  canriot  leir  you,'Adam'.  They 
may  be  returning  now.**  '  • 
-  ^*  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  then. 
Yon  must  not  speak  of  this.  Oh^  we 
are  doing  wrong,  'Miss'  Harrington^ 
but  I  am  a  weak  old  toan,  and  hardly 
know  indeed  the  right  from  the  wrong. 
I  pity  you.  Don*t  betray  your  brother. 
Dou*t  let  your  lips  sentence  him  to 
death.  I  have  looked  well  abotit  him. 
There's  not  a  mark.  'Every  one 
knew  your  father*S  ailment.'  A  sud-* 
den  death  will  not  surprise  the  world. 
It  has  been  long  expected.  It  is  a 
dreadful  situation  to  be  placed  in,  but 
what  are  we  to  do?  Do  you*  under- 
stand  me.  Miss  ?  Hark — there's  some 
one  Walking  up  the  avenu^.  Fly  !  fly ! 


deserted.  No  one  there  could 
hel,p  me,  and  I  flew  into  the  village  J 
Within  a  hutidred  yards  of  the  par- 
sonage I  ent^ountered  old  Adam.  He 
was  the  family  confidant,  and  in  a  fbw 
words  I  made  the  miserable  business 
known  to  him.  The  poor  fellow 
quickened,  as  well  as  he  might,  his 
aged  fe<*t,  and,  full  of  Useless  regrets 
and  ineflVctive  guesses,  accompanied 
me  to  our  abode. 

"  Oh,  miss,"  said  he, «'  why  did  the 
young  gentleman  return?  What  a 
pity  he  didn't  keep  at  school  1-  I 
should  say  no  nii^chief  has  taken 
place.-  What  is  your  opinion  ?  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  the  maddest  trick 
that  could  be  played — ^just'  running 
into  danger.  Dear  me,  dear  me,  hoif 
thoughtless  we  all  are!  You  dt)n't 
mean  to  say,  miss,  that  you  left  them 
on  the  ground,  ai)d  fighting  tool 
Your  brother  could  never  be  so  sacri^ 
leglous  as  to  strike  a  man  in  orders! 
If  he  was  wicked  enough  to  insult  his 
father,  he  must  respect  the  cloth. 
Dear  me,  dear  me !  pardon  me.  Miss 
Harrington,  your's  Is  a'  remarkably 
unpleasant  family.*'  '  ' 

We  reached  the  house  in  time  to 
meet  Frederick  rushing  from  tt  vehe< 
mently.  He  had  a  wild  and  yacant 
look,  and  he  was  paler  than  ever. 
Old  Adam  retreated  a  step  or  two  as 
the  wretched  youth  approached  him. 
Frederick  took  no  notice  of  him;  but 
seized  my  hand,  which  was  steadier 
than  his  own,  and  spoke  to  me,  pant- 
ing  for  breath. 

**  You  are  a  witness,  Emma,**  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  implored  him  to  be 
quiet.  You  heard  me.  '  He  would 
not.  He  has  himself  to  thank  for  it. 
Oh,  the  accursed  drink!  It. is  the 
ruin  of  us  all.  1  "vowed  that  I  would 
use  no  violence-^that  I  would  not  be 
angry,  I  promised  you  faithfully — for 
your  sake  it  was  rigltt.  The  wine  be- 
trayed  me — set  me  in  flames.  Oh, 
Emma,  Erama,*'  he  cried  out,  burst- 


ing into  tears,  "what  is  to  become  of    unlock  the  door,  and  ohl  dq  pot  let 
you?      What  Is  to   be   done?      All     them  liear  you  for  thq  world  I 


gone — all  gone  !  "  I  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him.  **  No,  nii,"  he  cried,  put- 
ting me  gently  from  'him  ;  "  yop 
mustn*t  kiss  me  now.  Enter  there^- 
there — in  that  room,  doh't  curse  your 
brother,  Emma.  1  will  spare  you  one 
trial — ^you  shall  not  see  me  on  the 


J  ran  with  speed.  The  domestics 
had  come  home.  I  joined  thcfm  on  the 
lawn,  and,  reckless  of  all  consequences^ 
I  spoke  the  falsehood.  In  less  than  an 
hour  it  was  spread  through  the  whole 
village.  The  parsonage  was  thronged 
with  applicants  and  visiters.     Adani 
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was  with  me  for  my  support.  Not 
one  presamed  to  doubt  the  tale.  It 
corresponded  with  the  universal  ez« 
pectation.  Many  wondered  why  it 
had  not  happened  many  years  before. 
Some  had  remarked,  during  the  day» 
the  curious  look  that  the  parson  car* 
ried  with  him»  and  had  all  but  said  he 
wouldn't  see  the  night  out.  An  in- 
quest was  held  upon  the  body.  I  kept 
my  room  that  day.  The  coroner 
would  not  distress  the  lady*s  feelings 
by  requesting  her  to  be  present  at  the 
inquisition.  The  jury  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  this  forbearance; 
**  for  indeed,"  the  foreman  said,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  rest,  "  the  melancholy 
case  was  but  too  clear."  So  deemed 
the  coroner,  and  so  the  world.  The 
Terdict  was  returned,  and  registered, 
and  declared  most  wise  by  ^very  one 
— Mr  Harrington  had  died  of  apo» 
plexy. 


tf 


''  I  remember  the  inquest  well,' 
ssud  Mr  Clayton,  laying  down  the 
manuscript  for  a  moment :  *'  I  read 
the  report  of  it,  and  call  to  mind  an 
observation  that  was  made  by  a  jury- 
roan  respecting  the  youth  himself. 
You  will  hardly  believe  that  reading 
that  account,  as  an  uninterested  per- 
son and  a  stranger,  a  suspicion  crossed 
me  unfavourable  to  the  son.  I  was 
more  than  half  afraid  that  he  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  his  fa- 
ther's death.  How  strangely  do  things 
come  about  r* 
«*  What  misery  was  here,  sir!** 
*'  Yer,  you  will  hardly  smile  at  the 
wine-bibber  after  the  perusal  of  such 
a  history.  How  little  do  we  think 
that  the  small  vices  of  mankind,  like 
the  scarce-  noticeable  mountain  springs, 
are  the  distant  sources  of  unfathomable 
depths.     Let  us  conclude  the  tale.*' 

The  obituary  (continued  the  nar- 
rative of  Miss  Harrington)  announ- 
ced my  father's  death.  I  could  trace 
the  hand  of  Adam  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  precious  memorandum. 
Tnus  it  ran  :— «•  Died^  on  Wednesday 
last,  SUDDENLY,  OF  APO- 
PLEXY, AND  UNIVERSALLY 
RESPECTED  (!),  the  JUverend  Ar- 
thur Harrington^  rector  of  ^ tit 

Kent,*'  In  a  few  days  the  circumstance 
of  the  minister's  death  was  forgotten 
— he  was  no  more  thought  of.  The 
young  propiietor  was  about  to  be 
ordained,  and  to  return  to  his  cure. 


The  parishioners  looked  forward  to 
his  arriTal.    The  affairs  of  my  fiaher 
were  wound  up.     It  was  no  difieult 
matter.    He  had  left  behind  him  littie 
more  than  was  enough  to  purchase  hb 
interment.    The  whole  of  his  haiid- 
iome  fortune  had  been    dissipated, 
squandered,  and  lost,  in  the  eneoo- 
ragement  of  his  fiital  passion,  and  in 
the  blind  recklessness  wtiich  it  liad 
engendered  and  supported.     He  bad 
mortgaged,  borrowed,  and  sold*  until 
hb  income  could  scarcely  meet  the 
claims  which  were  in  existence  against 
him.     His  Tory  furniture  bad  beeome 
the  property  of  another ;  and  for  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  the  gene- 
rosity and  good  feeling  of  a  creditor, 
alone  permitted  lum  to  enjoy  the  naeof 
it     I  was  left  in  the  world  literally 
penniless.    A  few  jewels  of  mj  mo- 
ther, of  inconsiderable  Talue,  and  my 
own  clothes,  were  every  thing  that  I 
possessed.     With  these  I  quitted  tlie 
parsonage,  and  for  the  emergency, 
retreated  to  the  cottage  of  an  hamble 
but  kind-hearted  woman  in  thcTtllage. 
She  was  now  my  truest  fiiend.     In- 
deed, I  had  no  other  in  the  world. 
My  sudden  extreme  poverty  had  nude 
manifest  a  hundred  faults  that  were 
not  visible  before,  and  every  virtoons 
eye  was  glad  to  look  another  way, 
and  not  be  wounded  with  the  sight  of 
them.     I  resolved  to  go  to  service, 
the  last  resource  of  the  abandoned 
daughters  of  the  improvident.     My 
education  had  not  been  of  a  high 
order,  still  I  had  not  been  wholly  ne- 
glected.    My  mother  had  been  for 
years  my  teacher,  and  I  had  profited 
under  her  patience  and  inatmetion. 
I  would  endeaTour  to  find  employ- 
ment as  a  governess,  but,  failing  this, 
pride  should  not  prevent  me  from 
becoming  a  servant  maid.     I  needed 
peace,  and  freedom  from  ray  own 
thoughts.     These  secured,  it  mattered 
little  how  and  whence  they  were  ob- 
tained.   I  had  arranged  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, that  great  mart  and  centre  of 
assiduous  life,  and  it  wanted  but  a  day 
to  the  period  fixed  for  my  departure. 
My  kind  hostess  gave  me  a  volume  of 
advice,  and  prepared  me  for  the  great 
struggle  into  which  I  was  about  to 
cast  myself;  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  my  condition,  and  laid  down  rules 
of  conduct  which  it  was  indispensable 
for  me  to  foUow  if  I  hoped  for  com- 
fort and  success.    It  was  on  this  day, 
and  at  the  moment  of  her  enfordsg 
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her  good  comuel,  th«t  a  Tisiter  ar- 
rived to  aid  na  with  liis  best  wishes 
and  experience.  It  was  Mr  Temple. 
**  He  had  read  the  account  of  my 
father's  diBsolDtion*  and  he  had  not 
lost  a  minute  in  offering  his  condo* 
lence  and  assistance  at  the  trying 
season."  It  was  a  bencTolent  act  on 
the  part  of  my  brother's  friend^  and 
I  thanked  hiitt  for  his  consideration. 
*'  It  was  not  worth  my  thanlLSt**  he 
answered,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
asked  for  Frederick. 


*t 


"He  is  gone/*  was    my  reply; 
whither  I  cannot  tell  tou. 


««  What,  left  you!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  if  indignant  at  the  thought;  '*left 
you  here,  alone,  at  such  a  time  1  It 
is  impossible  Miss  Harrington,  a 
stranger  could  not  do  it.  Surely  he 
is  ignorant  of  his  father's  death.  He 
cannot  be^  so  insensible  to  duty.  I 
will  not  believe  it  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  have  given  my  friendship  and  my 
heart.  Nature  could  never  wrong 
herself  so  far.  Is  this  true,  good 
lady?**  he  enquired,  turning  to  the 
hostess. 

**  I  don*t  wonder  you're  surprised, 
sir,**  was  the  reply.  '*  You  are  a 
gentleman  of  feeling.  Indeed  it  is 
true,  sir,  though  incradible  to  believe. 
The  day  his  father  died,  sir,  he  left 
the  premises,  and  hasn't  been  nigh 
nor  by,  sir,  ever  since.*' 

"  I  will  not  believe  it — for  I  cannot. . 
Instinct  in  animals  is  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  has  its  claims  and  laws 
from  which  it  will  not  fail.  The  heart 
of  man  cannot  do  violence  to  itself. 
Love  will  never  be  restrained." 

<*  Ah,  how  beautifully  you  talk, 
sir  I "  said  my  friend.  «'  I  quite  enjoy 
to  hear  you.  But  what  I  say  is  true. 
Master  Harrington  is  gone  away,  and 
young  miss  is  ^1  alone." 

''  No,  my  good  woman,  not  alone  1 
Pardon  me.  Miss  Harrington,  if,  in 
the  absence  of  your  brother,  I  assume 
a  brother's  privilege.  Prar,  confide 
in  me.  Can  I  help  yon?  Let  me  be 
of  service  to  yon.  Deal  frankly  with 
me.  Let  me  see  yon  placed  comfort- 
ably and  happily  in  life;  it  is  all  I 
ask — I  require.  I  say  too  much  per- 
haps. In  truth  I  hardly  know  what  I 
say  or  do.  I  can  never  forget  the  in- 
terest that  waa  excited  In  my  bosom 
by  our  first  interview.  I  am  agitated 
now  by  what  you  tell  me  of  your  bro- 
ther— by  what  I.  see  of  your  lonely, 
perilous  condition.    Do  not  think  me 


overbold  and  impertinent,  if  I  ask  you 
of  your  circumstances  ?  Are  you  pro- 
vided for  ?    Are  you  independent  ?*' 

"I  have  no  reason  to  bluah,  sir, 
when  I  acknowledge  to  you,  tiiat  I  am 
at  this  moment  relying  for  my  bread 
upon  the  friendship  and  bounty  of  this 
kmd  person.  My  father  has  died  in- 
solvent, and  I  am  without  a  home." 

**  Miss  Harrington,  you  alarm  and 
agitate  me  beyond  expression !  I  was 
not  prepared  for  this  communications- 
it  has  taken  me  by  surprise!  This 
charitable  lady  must  not  go  unre- 
warded. Take  this  from  me/*  ho 
said,  addressing  her,  aod  placing  a 
guinea  in  her  hand,  *'  not  in  payment 
of  what  you  have  done.»no  money 
could  dischsrge  that  obligation — but 
as  a  testimonial,  slight  as  it  is,  of  your 
beneficent  and  unworldly  conduct. 
And  tell  me.  Miss  Harrington,  I  be- 
seech you,  what  is  it  that  you  propose 
to  do?*' 

**  To  go  to  London  without  delay, 
and  seek  a  situation." 

'*  A  situation  I  In  heaven's  name, 
as  what?*' 

"  I  am  not  particulsr,"  I  replied. 
''  I  can  use  my  hands  in  many  ways. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  meet  with 
one  to  which  I  can  accommodate  my- 
self without  much  difficulty  or  repug- 
nance." 

Mr  Temple  paced  the  room  in  great 
uneasiness  of  mind. 

«'  No,  no.  I  must  not  permit  it," 
he  said  at  length.  "  Fate  has  brought 
me  here  that  I  might  arrogate  to  my- 
self the  right  to  act  on  your  behalf 
which  a  brother  has  renounced.  You 
would  sink  under  the  degradation  and 
Indignities  to  which  you  are  about  to 
expose  yourself.  It  must  not  be.  I 
cannot  allow  it.  Do  not  be  hasty — 
do  not  act  without  forethought  and 
consideration.  Permit  me  to  consider 
for  yoCi.  Surely  there  are  many  ways 
of  providing  for  yon  suitably  to  your 
education  and  cultivated  habits.  I 
have  many  friends— they  would  be 
proud  to  serve  you.  Indeed,  to  whom 
would  it  not  be  an  honour  to  save 
loveliness  from  contumely  aiid  insult  ?*' 

I  am  a  woman.  I  was  then  a  girl, 
by  nature  susceptible  of  flattery,  and, 
from  my  cruel  situation,  unused  to 
the  accents  of  tenderness  and  respect. 
The  terms  in  which  Mr  Temple  ad- 
dressed me,  flattered  and  gently  agi- 
tated, but  did  not  displease  me.  I  waa 
grateful  for  the  warm  interest  which 
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Cakb  Stuhely, 

%p  evinced  in  fj&vonr  of  a  friendless 
orphan;  and  faia  handsomei  manly 
9ountenaoce»  could  pot  tend  to  dlmi- 
liis)i  the  in^p^ession  that  his  generosity 
))ad  wrought.  My  truant  woman's 
heart  already  encouraged  half-formed 
vuions,  the  secret  sight  of  which  crim- 
soned my  cheek,  making  it  blush  with 
fear  and  maiden  shame.  I  endeavoured 
to  dismiss  them«  but,  alas  I  could  I  be 
insensible  to  the  fad,  which  was  appa- 
I'ent  in  every  word  he  uttered  ?  It  was 
impossible  to  ayoid  the  conviction, 
that  a  feeling  deeper  th^n  that  of 
ordinary  philanthropy  had  been  ex- 
cited in  his  heart,  and  that  I  was  an 
object  of  his  passionate  love  no  less 
^han  of  his  compassion.  To  Lave  ro- 
folved  to  decline  aU  favours  at  bis 
hands  at  the  monaent  of  making  this 
discovery,  would  have  been  the  step /of 
prudence  and  of  duty.  I  did  not  take 
It.  It  was  not  that  my  vaoUy.was 
gratified  and  my  better,  judgment 
overborne.  Loneliness  and  desertiodi, 
ir Inch  stared  me  in  the  face,  height- 
ened and  improved  the  hope  that  I 
jwould  scarcely  trost  myself  to  enter- 
iain»  and  ^  yet  eatertaiiied  with  an-, 
bounded  g  ratit^de«,  to  wards,  the.  ipaii 
who  had  inspired  and  pmboldeoed  it. 
It  was  diffioulj;  to  find  an  answer  to 
the  tender  entreaties  of  my  kiiHl,,ad- 
yiser.  In  tru4,  1  knoir  not  what  to 
say.  I  thanked  bio^.for  hia  c^janael, 
and.  acknowledged  that  I  thought  it 
ireJl  to  act  upo|i  it — to  delay  my  joum 
ney-T-and  toconsider  well  the.. ma^y 
disadvantages  that  would  accompany 
)py  sudden  change  of  life.  *.'  If/'.  I 
added  in  conclusiop>  "  he  could  secuse 
ipe  the  countenance  and  aid  of  bis 
good  friends  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
object,  he  miffbtfeel  assured  .tjbat .  I 
irould  not  willingly  discredit  his  in- 
troduction.'*, ... 
,  "  Do  not  talk  so.  Miss  Harrington, 
J  implore  you,"  he  replied,  'f  You 
cannot  conceive  ray  agony  and  disr 
tress.  ,  To  see  you ,  reduced  >  to  the 
necessity  of  labouring  for  your  liveU- 
bood  is  more  than  I  can  calmly  bear. 
SomeMiiug  must  bo  done  fqr  you. ,  I 
am  ao  shocked  by  what  I  see  and 
jearn,  ,that  I.  Qnd  it  hard  to  fix  my 
thoughts.  When  I  have  recovered 
fircim  ^he  stupor,  do  jnot  doubt  but  that 
I  ooay  devise  some  plan  for  .your  fa« 
$nre  lifcv  that  will  be  congenial  to 
ypur  tastes,,  and  worthy  the  adoption 
of  tbe.beatand  fairest  of  her  se**'* 

Mrs   Wyhrow,  my  simple-minded 
hostess,  appUed  her  white  apron  to 
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her  eyes,  and  wept  copiously* 
sir,**  said  she,  with  feelings  very  mach 
warmed,  I  fear,  by  the  handsome 
present  thf t  she  had  received,  **  if  ail 
the  young  gentlemen  in  tho  world 
were  like  you,  how  different  things 
would  be  I  I  am  sure  if  Miss  Har- 
rington liked  to  live  here  forever,  she 
should  be  as  welcome  as  tbe  d.iy  is 
long.  I  have  told  her  myself,  ihat 
she  is  running  too, fast  into  thia  &&rt 
of  thing  ;  and  as  you  say,  sir,  if  &be 
only  waits  a  little,  somethiog  may 
turn  up  quite  cong^aied  to  her  taate.'* 

*'  Do  you  really  not  know  where 
Frederick  js?"  asked  Temple,  after 
haviqg  kept  sHence  for  a  time. 

'<  I  do  not,  indeed,*'  I  replied,  and 
shuddered. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?'* 

**  I. cannot." 
.   **  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  soon  return  ?** 

".I  belieye,'*,!. answered,  shedding 
bitter  tears,  *'  that  I  shall  never  sec 
him  more.*'  ,, 

**  I  am  resolved,**  said  Temple,  in  a 
determined  ,tone — moved  .to  it,  as  I 
imagined,  by  witnessing  my  tears — **  I 
^m  resolved,  Miss  Harrington.  I  will 
go  iostant^iy  to  tow^i^  and  aee  my 
friends.  You.  can  pot  b^ia  safer  and 
in  better  company  at  preseot  than 
With  this  kind  apd  feeling  lady.  You 
shall  shortly  hear  from  me — sooner, 
perhaps,  than  you^  expect.  I  do  ooc 
reckon  too  much  .on  my  influence  and 
power,  when  I  assure  you  that  yoa 
ahall  bf  well. provided  for.  The  be- 
ginning of  your,  life  has  not  been 
b^PPy*  <  '^he  end  of  it  may  be  happi. 
ness  to  yourself,  and  to  another'*- 

He  hesitated,  and  gazed  at  me  ex- 

Eressively.     I  blushed,  and  beot  my 
ead. 
Mr  Temple  remained  in  the  cot* 
tage  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
when  he  departed  io  a  chaise  whicb 
be  had  hired  to  convey  him. to  the 
neighbouring  inarket  town.     The  fa- 
vourable estimate  which  I  had  forioed 
of  his  character,  did  not  suffer  by  his 
behaviour  during,  the  day   that    he 
passed  with  tis.  Qia  conversatioo  was 
agreeable  and  animatedr  .  He  had  a 
hundred   sulje^ta   at   eommasd,  of 
^hich  X  l^d  never  heard,.. and   to 
ivhich  his  appropriate  laojguage  and 
his  fervouf.  gave  a  charm  aa  reaistkss 
as  it  was  injiivious.    Now  .he  played 
with  ^rs  Wybrow'a  childceju  gave 
them  pence,  promised  toys,  anbmitird 
to  be  beaten,  cried  io  joke,  and  per- 
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formed  a  host  of  tricks  to  make  the  needle  most  iDdastriously,  whilst  I 

young  ones  scream  with  joy,  and  to  hugged  in  sileoce  every  syllahle  to  ray 

aeduce  the  easy  and  maternal  heart  of  heart,  and  lost    myseif  in   a  bright 

Mrs  Wybrow.     Then  he  read  to  me,  world  of  fancy,  more  beautiful  and  less 

produced  a  book,  his  constant  fellow-  substantial  than  the  wildest  dream  of 

traveller  and  best  friend— a  book  of  night.     For  the  succeeding  week,  the 

plays— glowing,  it  18  true,  with  hifeh  subject  of  our  conversation  whs  the 


and  passionate  poetry,  but  startlitig 
the  delicate  and  unaccustomed  ear  by 
the  boldness  of  its  subjects,  and  the 
freedom  as  well  as  laxity  of  its  expres- 
sion. I  should  have  deemed  the  peru- 
sal of  that  work  unlawful,  ha()  not  the 
unhesitating  tone  of  Mr  Teodple — the 
absence  of  all  constraint  as  he  spoke 
the  passages,  given  a  stamp  to  them 
that,  to  my  inexperienced  judgment, 
entitled  them  to  currency.  Had  they 
been  wrong  to  hear,  he  never  would 
have  read  them.  His  memory,  too, 
was  stored  with  verses — short  poeras, 
breathing  love,  and  sanctioning  a  li- 
berty of  thought  and  action  that  was 
Dot  always  limited ;  or  if  so,  not  too 
strictly.  These  he  (loured  insidibns- 
ly  into  my  willing  ean  carrying  them 
to  their  destination  with  the  voice  of 


samp,  and  lost  nothing  of  its  interest 
and  pleasantness.  At  the  end  of  the 
the  week,  the  fqilowing  note  reached 
me  through  the  post  :— 

**  Mr  Dear  Miss  Harrington, 

Permit  me  to  address  you  thus  fami. 
liarly,  although  I  have  not  yet  the 
pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance. I  have  heard  of  your  misfor- 
tunes, and  affliction  cnnirnands  our 
Sympathy  and  regard.evcn  for  a  stran- 
ger. '  But  a  Stranger  you  are  not.  My 
Son,  from  whoo)  I  have  heard  the  un- 
fortunate history  of  your  life,  is  well 
known  to  your  brother,  and  slightly,  I 
believe;  to  yourself.  He  is  ardent, 
and  has  pleaded  your  cause  with  a 
warmth  tbat  ^as  not  to  be  resii^ted, 
had  I  been  unwilling  to  lissten  to  the 


trembling  passion,  and  the  look  of    clalih  that  your  case  Was  justified  in 


melting  love  that  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  took  his  leave  at  length ; 
and  his  departure  was  the  signal  for 
panegyrics,  which  the  middle-aged, 
but  still  inexperienced  Mrs  Wybrow, 
had  been  yearning  to  deliver  for  many 
hours  before. 

*'  Well,  he  is  indeed,"  said  she, 
'*  the  picture  of  a  gentleman.  It*8  no 
use  disguising  it,  he*s  over  head  and 
ears  in  love.  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
£s  he  sat  down  there;  what  a  pretty 
couple  you  would  make.  He*s  fit  for 
yon.  Miss  Harrington,  and  you*re  de- 
serving on  him.  My  stars,  what  a 
clever  man  he  is!  How  he  talks! 
Why,  how  many  books  should  you 
think  he  has  got  by  heart  ?  And  isn't 
he  liberal.  Only  think  of  giving  me 
a  guinea,  and  the  brats  about  eighteen- 
pence  a-piece — quite  a  fortune  for 
*em.  Now,  I  should  say,  he*sgoneto 
London  to  see  about  no  sitiation  at 
all,  bnt  just  to  ask  his  father  leave  to 
marry  you,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  wedding.  I  don*t  know  what 
you  may  think.  Miss,  but  if  I  was  a 
queen->-now  that  would  l>e  just  the 
man  that  I  should  fancy.'* 

Her  praises  were  not  displeasing  to 
me,  although  I  did  not  tell  her  so. 
She  spoke  during  the  evening,  and 
until  late  that  night,  of  little  else  than 
Mr  Temple,  and  I  feigned  to  ply  my 


makitig  upon  the  good  feeling  of  one 
of  your  owfi  sbx.  Would  that  it  were 
In  my  power  to  offer  you  more  than  a 
quiet  conifortable  home.  James  has 
acquainted  me  with  your  de»ire  of  be- 
coming a    governess.     My  children 

need  an  instructress  and  a  friend are 

tou  willing  to  become  both  to  them  ? 
if  so,  let  your  reply  to  this  letter  he 
your  appearance  at  our  house.  I  will 
meet  you  as  a  daughter,  and  endea- 
Ironr  to  make  amends  for  your  late  suf- 
ferings and  many  trials.  Come,  and 
I  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.  I 
am  anxious  to  serve  you.     The  coach 

which  leaves on  Saturday  next, 

>rill  bring  yon  to  the  Golden  Key  Inn, 
in  Flee^  Street.  Any  person  theru  will 
direct  you  to  our  residence,  and  a 
hackney  coach  will  convey  you  to  it. 
If  yon  are  silent,  and  1  do  not  see  you 
on  the  day  I  mention,  I  shall  conclude 
that  you  have  already  obtained  em- 
ployment, tf  you  have  not  been  so 
i^occessful,  (>ermit  me  to  bd  of  service 
to  you. — Believe  me. 

My  dear  Miss  Harrington, 
Your  sincere  friend, 
Agnes  Templs.** 
''  Queen  Square,  LondoD.** 

Before  I  pad  half  finished  this  epis- 
tle, the  white  apron  of  Mrs  Wy  brow- 
was  handled  with  very  nervous  fin* 
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gerSf  find  was  at  last  called  to  its  luaal 
work — the  work*  io  fact,  for  which  it 
seemed  that  it  was  put  on  and  worn, 
viz.  the  cleansing  of  her  eyes.  She 
was  completely  overcome  by  the  terms 
of  the  letter;  and  as  she  had  but  one 
way  of  expressing  joy  and  sorrow,  she 
sobbed  until  I  had  finished^  and  she 
could  speak. 

*'  Well,  Miss/'  said  she,  "gentle- 
folks have  the  perlitest,  nicest  way  in 
life  of  saying  things  I  It's  as  good  as 
a  sermon  to  read  that  letter.  I  am 
so  glad  on  your  account,  you  cannot 
think,  Miss  Harrington  " 

Words  were  superfluous  to  good 
Mrs  Wybrow.  Feeling  did  all  for 
her.  She.  stopped,  and  cried^  and 
then  once  more  attempted— 

**  It's  a  long  lane.  Miss  Harrington, 
that  has  no  end.  I  was  sure  that  it 
would  all  be  settled.  Oh,  how  happy 
you  will  be !  Now,  Fll  tell  you  what 
I  must  do.  I  must  make  some  of  them 
nice  cakes  that  you  are  so  very  fond 
of,  and  you  can  take  them  up  for  the 
dear  little  children.  Oh,  I  daresay, 
they  are  beauties !  Then  Mr  Temple 
liked  our  cream  so  ;  there'll  be  a 
plot  of  that;  and  then  we'll  find  some- 
thing for  the  old  lady  herself.  What 
should  you  say  to  one  of  them  sides  of 
bacon — that  streaky  side  ?  1*11  warrant 
you,  that  will  eat  delicious.*' 

I  did  not  write  in  answer  to  this 
letter.  I  did  not  consider.  My  heart 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  indulge  for 
a  moment  the  thought  of  wrong. 
What  wrong  could  there  be  in  snch 
voluntary  eoodness  ?  The  shadow  of 
suspicion  did  not  darken  the  fair  pro- 
spect that  was  now  before  me.  The 
Saturday  arrived.  I  had  made  every 
arrangement  for  my  departure  during 
the  intervening  days.  Mrs  Wybrow 
had  loaded  me  with  her  humble  pre- 
sents. I  bade  her  affectionately  fare- 
well. I  was  on  my  journey.  I  arrived 
in  London.  We  reached  the  inn.  The 
first  face  that  I  beheld  there  was  that 
of  James  Temple.  He  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  coach,  and  he  assisted 
me  to  alight.  He  looked  pale  and 
anxious,  and  the  smile  with  which  he 
greeted  me  lacked  the  smallest  cheer- 
fulness. He  bowed,  but  did  not  speak. 
I  was  led  into  a  private  apartment  bv 
a  waiter  at  the  inn.  My  luggage  fol- 
lowed me.  All  was  hurry  and  confu- 
sion. Mr  Temple  had  not  yet  pre- 
sented himself.  *«  He  has  sent,  no 
doubt,**  thought  I^  "  for  the  haokney 
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coach.**  How  grieved  I  was  to  see 
him  looking  ill.  There  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  I  requested  the 
vbiter  to  enter,  and  Mr  Temple  pre- 
sented himself.  He  looked  worse  ttian 
ever ;  there  was  a  wildnesa  abool  him 
that  I  could  not  understand ;  he  was 
perplexed  and  excited,  and  be  evi- 
dently wished  to  aay  something  that 
his  mind  would  not  permit  him  ealmly 
to  utter. 

'*  Miss  Harrington,**  he  aud,  at 
length,  '*  I  am  the  most  an  fortunate, 
the  most  miserable  being  in  existence.** 

*«  What  has  happened?'*  I  asked, 
alarmed. 

**  Miss  Harrington,**  he  repeated, 
"  yon  cannot  be  insensible  to  tbe  ezb- 
tence  of  a  passion,  which  at  this  trny' 
ment  possesses  and  consumes  me.  I 
have  made  it  evident  to  you  in  a  hun- 
dred ways.  I  could  not  conceal  it 
from  you.  We  are  not  master  of  our- 
selves. I  saw  you  and  loved — ardently 
loved  you.  From  the  moment  that  1 
beheld  you,  your  image  has  followed 
me  by  night  and  day,  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing—wheresoever I  have  been.'* 

I  was  terrified  by  his  Tehemence, 
and  the  suddenness  of  his  declaration; 
but  I  had  not  a  word  to  speak. 

«« Do  not  despise  me  for  this  beha- 
viour," he  continued,  **bat  listen,  I 
implore  you,  to  what  I  have  to  asy. 
Before  you  hate  me,  hear  and  pity  me. 
I  left  you,  and  returned  immediately 
to  London.  I  told  your  history  to  my 
mother ;  she  was  deeply  moved  at  the 
recital,  and  the  result  was  the  invita- 
tion to  her  house  which  has  led  to 
your  present  visit,  and  to  this  inter- 
view, which  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  purchase.  She  knew  not  then  of 
the  love  that  I  bore  towards  the  object 
of  her  compassion.  She  knows  it  now ; 
and — oh,  miserable  wretch  that  I 
am ! — refuses  yon  admittance  to  her 
house.** 

**0h,  what  have  I  done»  sir?**  I 
asked  instinctively. 

"  Nothing/*  answered  Temple ; 
**  nothing  that  does  not  redound  to 
yonr  honour,  and  adorn  the  beanty 
that  nature  has  lavished  unsparingly 
upon  you.  But  my  mother  is  no- 
thinking.  She  doats  upon  me,  and 
persuades  herself  that  I  have  ftllen 
into  the  hands  of  a  designing  woman." 

My  cheek  burned  with  indignation; 
I  was  about  to  reply*  but  Mr  Tempfe 
checked  me. 

*'  Ah,  Miss  Harringtonl"  he  coo- 
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tinned ;  **  it  is  beoanse  I  know  jou  are 
the  best  and  most  artless^  as  yon  are 
the  loveliest  of  your  Bez»  that  I  am 
driyen  mad  by  the  cmel  insinnations 
of  my  mother.  I  know  you.  She 
does  not.  The  sight  of  yon  wonld 
carry  conviction  to  her  heart,  as  it  has 
filled  mine  with  nnspeakable  and  nn« 
bounded  love." 

"  Let  me  return  to  the  cottage,"  I 
said  in  agitation ;  '*  1  shall  be  yery 
happy  with  Mrs  Wybrow  until  I  ob- 
tain a  situation.  I  will  return  at 
once.** 

**  Miss  Harrington,**  exclaimed  my 
loyer,  falling  upon  his  knees,  **  do 
not  pronounce  my  death-warrant! 
Emma,  dear  Emma !  for  you  are  dear- 
er to  me  than  life  itself— I  haye  re- 
vealed my  passion  to  you— do  not 
treat  it  lightly.  Drive  me  not  to  an 
act  which  yon  will  never  cease  to 
lament  and  mourn.  Do  you  hate  me  ? 
Do  you  regard  me  with  indifference  ? 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  molest 
you  no  longer.  I  will  drag  myself 
from  your  presence,  and  fioish  my 
wretched  existence  far,  fiir  away  from 
you.     Let  me  be  satisfied  of  that.** 

I  did  not  answer. 

**  Dearest  Emma,*'  he  continued, 
"  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you.  That 
hlush  assures  me  I  am  not.  Your 
silence  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
words.  Then  do  not  leave  me.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  and  be  merciful.  The 
sudden  anger  of  my  mother  will  a- 
hate.  The  natural  goodness  of  her 
heart  will  return,  and  no  one  more 
hitterly  than  herself  will  regret  the 
hasty  determination  which  she  has 
formed.  She  will  ask  your  pardon, 
and  acknowledge  that  she  has  done 
you  injustice.  All  I  ask,  implore 
you^  is  to  permit  her  present  feeling 
to  subside.  Be  sure  it  will  do  so. 
Remain  here  for  a  few  days.  Why  not 
here  as  well  as  in  the  country  ?  For 
the  sake  of  one  whose  happiness, 
whose  life  depends  upon  your  deci- 
sion, comply  with  the  request.  In  a 
day  or  two— perhaps  to-morrow— all 
hindrances  may  be  removed,  and  the 
present  trial  will  be  remembered  only 
to  enhance  our  real  felicity.  I  know 
my  mother.  She  is  passionate,  but 
she  is  loving  and  good  at  heart,  and 
would  not  injure  the  worm  beneath 
her  feet" 

He  remained  upon  his  knees.  He 
oootinned  to  entreat^-the  protestations 
of  his  ardent  pasdon  wete  rdterated. 


What  was  the  friendless  and  unpro- 
tected girl  to  do  ?  What  had  she  to 
say  whose  heart  was  already  touched, 
whose  reason  was  ensnared  and  bound  ? 
I  consented  to  remain  at  the  ion  for  a 
few  days — but  for  a  few  days  only. 
This  was  a  stipulation.  Temple  was 
overjoyed  and  grateful  for  what  he 
termed  the  act  of  considerate  love ; 
and  he  told  me  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  for  me  to  render  my  tempo- 
rary stay  agreeable  and  cheerful,  and 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in 
effecting  a  removal  from  the  place, 
and  an  alteration  in  his  mother's  views. 
The  subject  was  then  dropped.  Tem- 
ple saw  that  I  needed  refreshment. 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  requested  the 
man  who  answered  it  to  prepare  a 
dinner  for-^his  tister.  The  waiter 
bowed  obsequiously  and  went  away, 
and  then  I  remonstrated  against  the 
falsehood  that  he  had  spoken. 

"  It  must  be  done,  dear  Emma,"  he 
replied,  **  to  secure  civility  and  re- 
spect. Who  suffers  by  my  saying  so  ? 
Besides,  are  you  not  my  sister  ?  Am 
I  not  your  brother?  Have  I  not 
pledged  myself  to  assume  that  sacred 
office,  and  do  a  brother's  duty  by 
you  I " 

Stukely,  vouchsafe  me  now  your 
pity,  and  withhold  your  scorn.  I  can* 
not  chronicle  the  daily  steps  that  led 
to  my  disgrace.  You  have  guessed 
already  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery. 
It  was.  Is  it  strange  that  I  did  not 
suspect  it  until  my  ruin  gave  a  new 
colouring  to  that  and  every  other 
thing?  It  may  be  so.  h  b  strange, 
perhaps,  that  a  word  spoken  agatnst 
the  man  on  whose  integrity  and  faith 
I  would  have  staked  my  life-^and  did 
my  honour— would  have  roused  in- 
dignant unbelief.  But  so  it  is.  I  re- 
mained at  the  hotel  for  a  week.  New 
obstacles  arose— difficulties  increased. 
The  heart  of  Mrs  Temple  was  obdu- 
rate. She  still  denied  me  admission 
to  her  house.  Why  did  I  not  return 
to  —  ?  Because  the  tempter  would 
not  have  it  so.  His  love  increased,  in 
proportion  to  my  hardships.  He  could 
not  live  without  me.  Destruction 
should  follow  my  refusal  of  his  band. 
Well,  I  did  not  refuse  it.  I  consented 
to  become  his  vHfe.  Why  did  I  not  ? 
I  tell  you,  because  the  tempter  would 
not  have  it  so.  The  declaration  of 
his  love— his  goodness — his  ardour— 
his  respectful  manner— his  xealous  en- 
deavours to  administer  to  my  comfort 
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and  peace  of  miDd-— hu  manly  form — 
his  haodsome  countenance-i-his  gea- 
tlemaolj  bearing — these  were  not  lost 
upon  me.  My  heart  succumbed.  I 
loved  him  passionately.  His  presence 
became  necessary  to  my  happiness.  I 
was  dull  and  melancholy  if  Jbe  were 
away.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
It  was  bliss  to  have  him  at  my  side — 
imprisonment  to  dwell  without  him. 
I  have  said  enough.  What  will  not 
woman  do  for  the  man  she  trusts — in 
whom  she  collects  the  fulness  of  ber 
ripe  affections  I  I  was  at  the  mercy 
of  your  fellow  man.  What  inhumau 
monster  ever  profited  so  savagely  by 
opportunity  ?     I  fell. 

I  have  asked  your  pity.  You  will 
not  accord  it ;  for  you  know,  my  later 
history^  and  there  exista  the  crime 
committed  ag^aiost  yourself,  that  cao 
never  be  blotted  out  or  pardoned. 
Months  of  unkindness — for  unkind- 
ness  followed  possession  quickly — did 
not  entirely  -exiinguiab  the  love  I  felt 
for  my  betcrayer.  -  I  accompanied  him 
to  Cambridge.  It  was  there  that  he 
opened  his  door,  and  bade  me  seek 
amongst  men  a  better  friend  than  he 
cotild  now  afford  to  be.    It  was  there 
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and  then  that  I  first  saw  yon ;  and  the 
horror  that  I  felt  of  beioif  thrown 
upon  the  world  reconciled  me  to  the 
crime  of  listening  to  your  love.  I 
have  been  punish^  for  the  act,  and  I 
have  lived  to  repent  it.  Scukely  I  do 
not  curse  my  memory.  May  Heaven 
bless  and  protect  you  !  My  lasit  prayer 
is  for  your  happinesxt  and  for  the  weU 
fare  of  the  sinful  and  most  wretch«>d 
boy,  who  wanders  through  thewerld 
with  the  guiU  of  blood  upon  his  tioul 
— a  father's  blood  1*' 


The  history  was  finished.  Mr  Clay- 
ton closed  the  manusoript*  and  we 
were  both  for  many  minutes  silent. 
My  friend  at  length  spoke,  in  a  mn- 
sing  tone.— 

"  Wine,  wioe!"  said  he.  «'  Wiae, 
whose-  praises  are  clamorously  run^ 
around  the  festive  board,  and  wliu«<e 
virtues  supply  the  song  with  briltiaBt 
thoughts  and  ardent  syUatilee,  wh-tt 
need  of  eloquence  and  verse  to  s>»uf>d 
thy  fame,  whilst  wmrder  and  sedt^etion 
beat  ghastly  witness  to  thy  poieocj! 
Is  there  a  greater  crime  tbaa  these? 
Name  it,  and  Drunkenness  ahall  claim 
it  for  a  child  I** 
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Fll  sing  yon  a  song  of  a  worshipful  set. 
Who  have  done  us  some  favours  we  shouldn't  forget ; 
Such  makers  of  mischief  I  never  have  met. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

If  yon  wish  me  to  tell  it«  the  League  is  their  name. 
Who  long  shall  enjoy  Eratostratus*  fame. 
Which  consisted,  you  know,  not  io  praise,  bat  in  blame. 
Which  nobody  can  deny* 

That  worthy,  'tis  said,  burnt,  with  impious  brand 
A  structure  that  graced  and  that  hallowed  the  land ; 
And  these,  too,  at  arson.are  trying,  their  hand. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

In  blowing  the  coal  they  seem  nevvr  to  tirot 
But  stiU  at  the  bellows  they  pant  and  perspire ; .    - 
They'll  set  every  thing  s9on«  but  the  Thames,  sore  on  firew 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  League  and  its  leaders,  bq  solemn  and  aage» 
Are  eounted  the  pleasure  and  pri.de  of  the  age* 
And  will  sbed^  new  tight  upon  poeti^'s  page. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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The  clusic  oogvovens  of  Cdbden  and  Stnrge 
Suggest  to  the  muse  an  emetic  or  purge  ;— 
But  further  we  sha'n't  a  comparUoo  urge, 
^hich  nobody  can  deny. 

Sueh  crowds  of  their  creatures  the  country  infest. 
Not  Pharaoh's  familiars  were  half  such  a  pest ; 
Such  broken-d6wn  bagmen  as  lecturers  dress'd, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Th«r6*s  Aolafid,  who  lahrels  in  Cleveland  would  coll; 
And  Sidneys  renowned  for  his  thickness  of  skull ; 
Not  Sidney  the  witty,  but  Sidney  the  dull ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  tracts  and  their  yarns,  long,  and  flimsy,  and  thin. 
All  preve  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  spin  \ 
And  that  erery  thin^  eise  is  a  shame  and  a  sin ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 


I  > 


A  (Rider's  the  thing  that  seete^  best  to  unite 
The  virtiMia  that  give  a  good  L<^|uer  delight)    - 
Still  crawling,  and  spinnings  and  veotiog  its  spite; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Our  Colleges  now  most  be  cast  in  the  shade. 
Oar  Chnrchesal  once  hito  Victories  made,'    • 
And  learning  atad  I6yalty  yield  to  free-trade ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  farmer  and  IfCndlord  un pitied  mav  fail,  = 
The^merehant  and  shipowner  go  to  tne  wall. 
So  that  Manchester  rise  ;on  the  ruins  of  all ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  LeSguers  long  managed 'OUr  vitals  to  suck. 
And  had  certainly  mefit,  as  well  as  good-lack,  •  •     - 
With  their  true  DeviFs  dust,  and  their  system  of  track ; 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

•  ,<>•        ■  '•'  •        •• 

When  others  were  starving,  tbetr  profits  were  sure. 
By  crimping  full  many  a  raw  oountry  boor. 
And  piously  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

t       .       I  •  •  • 

Bnt  Time,  tihe  old  tell-tale,  has  opened  to  view. 
The 'Worst  they  can  say,  and  the  worst  they  can 'do; 
We  have  found  out  their  aims,  and  their  impotence  too  $ 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Ail  England  rejeets  the  disgusting  inttigue. 
Which  scarce  new  imposes  on  Tafiy  and  Teague ; 
So  let  this  be  the  finishing  kick  to  the  League; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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REVOLT  OF  THB  W0RKSB8. 

The  Emplotbe  and  the  Emplotxd. 


A  SPECIAL  commiBBion  for  the  trial 
of  the  rioters  ia  the  maQufacturing 
districts  has  issued,  and  its  labours 
are  finished.  The  best  justification  of 
its  appointment  is  to  be  found  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  executed  its 
trust ;  and  the  importance  of  the  re* 
suits,  moraU  and  political,  which  it 
exhibits.  English  judges  haTe  once 
again  vindicated  their  title  to  the  lofty 
position  which  thej  have  ever  occu- 
pied in  the  public  regards.  The  go- 
vernment, by  its  energy  and  prompti- 
tude, has  justified  the  general  con- 
fidence which  elevated  it  to  power. 
The  guilty  have  been  punished — the 
law  has  been  upheld— -the  honest  and 
industrious  have  been  protected  in 
their  thrift.  It  is  an  episode  in  the 
hbtory  of  our  country,  exhibiting 
^'  the  body  of  the  times'*  without  its 
minute  anatomy,  which  might  be  safe- 
ly left  for  the  example  and  improve- 
ment of  future  generations. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  We  are 
committed  to  the  general  question,  as 
implied  by  the  heading  of  our  article, 
viz.  the  late  revolt,  as  connetsted  with 
manufacturing  economy.  In  our  last 
Number,  we  charged  upon  the  Anti- 
Corn>  Law  League  *<  the  guilt  and  odi« 
um  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  late 
rebellion.'*  As  far  as  a  firm  and  un- 
broken chain  of  evidence,  embracing 
acts  done,  and  words  spoken,  can  esta- 
blish  an  accusation,  our  case  is  already 
complete.  We  are  prepared,  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  fortify  our  position  out 
of  the  facts  which  have  sinco  tran- 
spired. It  will  suffice,  however,  to 
recapitulate  such  evidence  as  has  been 
already  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  that 
the  League,  by  its  agents,  lay  and 
^iMnri- clerical,  bad,  for  a  long  time« 

Sut  forth  its  energies — guided  and 
rought  into  effect  by  the  most  ap- 
proved machinery  and  contrivances  of 
popular  agitation — for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  general  discontent  against 
the  laws  which  regulated  trade  and 
the  admission  of  foreign  corn;  that, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  espe- 
cially, these  agents  had  laboured  long 
and  perseveringly  to  promote  discon- 
tent, by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  certain  fancied  public  wrongs ; 
that  ihm  ordinary  poverty  which  inva- 


riably forms  a  part  of  the  cemdUUme  of 
society  in  large  manufactariog  cooi- 
munities,  was  rooted  out  from  the  ob- 
scurity— which,  as  an  exception  to  tbe 
general  state  of  things,  it  Iiad  hitherto 
occupied — and  dragged  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  that,  having  built  npiui  these 
hypotheses,  the  agitators  ezeited  the 
urban  masses,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
certain  articles  of  general  consamp- 
tion,  in  order  to  force  the  trades- 
people to  a  **  demonstration"  s^^oat 
the  existing  corn  and  provision  laws. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appeared 
that  the  Leaguers,  as  well  by  their 
speeches  at  **  conferences,*'  *'  conven- 
tions,'* and  public  meetings,  aa  by 
pamphlets,  hand*  bills,  and  the  like^ 
cheated  the  people  into  a  belief  that 
they  were  wasting  in  a  hopeless  d»* 
cay ;  that  their  riders  woidd  not  listen 
to  them ;  and  that  their  only  alterna- 
tive was,  to  resort  to  certain  specified 
methods  of  obstructing  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  eonntry — snch, 
for  example^  as  putting  an  end  to  in- 
dustry, by  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
fuel,  or  **  stopping  the  factories.** 
Thus,  it  was  proclaimed,  that,  before 
justice  and  liberty  could  preside  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  people,  the  fires 
must  go  out,  the  smith*siron  must 
cool  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  reel  aiKi 
the  shuttle  must  stand  still  I 

Lastly,  it  appeared  that  these  ap- 
pliances having  proved  either  insuf- 
ficient or  too  tardy  in  their  operation, 
the  Leaguers  had  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Chartists ;  hoping 
that,  by  procuring  themselves  to  be 
proclaimed  prime  movers  in  the 
<<  Complete  Suffrage  Union,**  they 
might  contrive  to  break  the  neck  of 
that  galling  opposition  which  punctu- 
ally confronted  them  on  the  platforms 
of  public  meetings,  whenever  the  ab- 
stract question  of  a  total  and  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  oorn-laws  was 
agitated  in  broad  daylight.  In  this 
way,  by  one  adroit  move,  they  hoped 
to  silence  the  voice  of  their  enemies, 
to  disarm  opposition,  and  to  secure  to 
themselves  an  immense  aocesaion  of 
physical  force. 

The  nature  of  the  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  this  compact  between  Lea- 
guers and   Chartists  may  he  easily 
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conoelTed;  dnoe  the  Leagaen  were 
the  partiei  to  propose  those  oondltioiu. 
The  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  former^ 
was  manifestly  to  employ  the  latter  to 
theheBtponihlead?anUge.  A  <<pres- 
aure  from  without**— of  the  maehioery 
for  whieh  the  Leagae  fonnd  itself  ut- 
terly destitutef  was  in  immediate  re- 
quest. The  Chartistsy  as  an  organiz- 
ed hody,  were  ready  at  hand  without 
the  pains  of  organization ;  and,  more- 
oTer^too  necessitous»in  pmnt  of  means* 
to  require  much  preparatory  agitation. 
All  that  was  required  hy  the  Chartists 
was  the  unconditional  espousal  of  the 
«<  five  points.'*  The  leaders  of  the 
League  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

They  rushed  at  once  i»  mediae  res, 
and  became  the  leaders  of  ^'acom-* 
plete  suffrage"  moyement.  For  a 
timof  tills  unholy  alliance  remained 
passtYO.  But  the  moment  for  action 
at  length  arri?ed.  The  League  hit 
upon  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages, 
as  the  test  whereby  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  the  work-people.  The  test 
sinswered  the  purpose.  The  operatives 
turned  tail  and  became  restive.  Now 
was  the  time  for  the  Leaguers  to  re- 
tire, and  for  the  Chartists  to  act.  Dis- 
content amongst  the  masses  had  been 
forced  to  a  point  at  which  it  would 
show  itself  with  effect,  if  men  could  be 
found  with  courage  enough  to  direct  the 
storm.  Chartism  had  never  had  such 
"a  chance  *'  since  the  days  when  John 
Frost  stepped  forward — and  earned  the 
penalty  of  expatriation.  The  Leaguers 
told  the  Chartists  as  much,  and  more 
than  this.  They  showed  them  the 
breach  through  which  they  might 
storm  the  citadel,  whilst  they  retired 
to  wait  the  result  I  They  coaxed  or 
thrust  them  on  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  sneaked  into  the  side- wings  to 
watch  the  fate  of  the  drama  I  It  failed  1 
Where  were  the  Leaguers  ?  Not  on 
the  stage  before  the  public  to  share  the 
disgrace ;  but  every  man  in  his  own 
snug  house,  chuckling  over  the  sue- 
cesa  of  the  common  villany  of  the 
League,  and  rrjoicing  in  an  impunity 
secured  by  hvpocrisy  I  Where  were 
the  Chartists  r  Before  the  world ;  ex- 
posed to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm :  to  the  vengeance  of  the  offend- 
ed laws  I 

Thu  is  literally  and  absolutely  the 
state  of  the  case.  Thus  we  have 
Buaimed  up  the  evidence  against  the 
League. 

But  let  us  not  bf  miiuadentood. 
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We  are  no  defenders  of  Chartism  or 
Chartiat  doings.  We  rather  n^oiee 
to  find  that  the  anti-national  dogmaa 
of  Chartbm  have  at  length  presented 
themselves  in  sueh  a  shape  as  to  be 
tangible  to  the  law.  It  was  time  that 
men  should  be  taught  that  there  were 
in  this  kingdom,  not  only  wise  and 
good  men  to  admire,  but  wise  and 
good  laws  to  uphold  the  constitution. 
It  was  time  that  the  working  man 
should  be  taught  that  he  could  never 
be  secure  in  intimidating  and  oppres- 
sing his  employer,  by  whomsoever  he 
might  be  aided  and  abetted.  It  was 
time  for  him  to  learn  that  the  law,  so 
far  from  giving  him  authority,  would 
punish  him  severely,  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Therefore,  we  repeat,  we 
are  glad  that  the  government  has  been 
discreet  and  firm  enough  to  uphold  the 
law  by  a  special  example.  It  has 
done  no  more,  as  it  has  done  no  less, 
than  was  necessary  to  make  good  its 
claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
nation. 

Lord  Abinger,  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Liverpool — a  charge 
the  soundness  of  which  has  brought 
upofi  him  much  reviling  from  the 
liberal  press — observed :  *'  What  gave 
rise  to  the  immediate  occurrence  which 
was  the  commencement  of  these  trans- 
actions has  not,  at  present,  been  as- 
certained. Whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  imprudence  or  to  the  indiscretion 
of  any  of  the  master  manufacturers  ; 
whether  it  originated  in  the  schemes 
of  any  persons  117^0  considered  that  a 
general  turn-out  might  he  advantageous 
to  their  peculiar  political  objects;  or 
whether,  when  it  commenced,  it  was 
not  checked  as  early  as  it  might  have 
been  by  greater  activity  in  the  ma- 
gistrates— ail  these  are  matters  at 
present  left  in  obscurity,  and  that 
time  alone  can  develope.  But  certain 
it  is,  from  the  information  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  the  elisojffection  of 
the  common  people,  of  the  labouring 
classes,  does  not  seem  to  have  origin 
noted  in  any  voluntary  fteting—^if  I 
may  so  express  myself^qf'  their  own 
respecting  their  priveUions,  or  respect* 
ing  the  high  price  of  provisions*  Tbey 
all  seem  to  be  sensible,  they  all  have 
intelligence  enough  to  know,  that  the 
price  of  wages  must  depend  on  the. 
price  of  pro?ision8;  and  therefore  I 
think  they  are  prepared  to  see  that 
those  who  promise  them  an  increase 
of  wages,  by  a  diminution  of  Uie  prioe 
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of  corn,  are  not  persons  who  are  to 
be  tiiisted^-'  LDPd<  A^inger  'here 
glanoet  at  the  labours  of  the  League. 
He  oould  Bot  help  it^  No  man  who 
flOCs  dowD^  in  a  oandid  and'honestepiriti 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  late  In- 
suriecctoa,  can  help  it.  Look  in  what 
direction  he  may>  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
League  meets  his  eye  io  some  form-  or 
guise.  Heiwy  the  railing  Rabshakeh 
of  some  dissenting  meetlng-hoikse, 
shrielLing  with  counterfeit  pathos  and 
sympathy,  bewailing  the  imaginary 
wrongs  and  distresses  of  the  people—^ 
perhaps  pointing  to  the  broad  acres  of 
some  neiglibuuring  gentleman,  whose 
halls  were  never  polluted  by  his  breath ; 
at  the  sapne  moment  hurling  the  ana- 
themas of  bttter  and  unsanctified 
schism  at  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
landlordsy  and  denying  them  the  com- 
nion  charities  of  Christianity :  in  an- 
other direction»  a  hired  miBsionary  of 
the  League^'  dispensing  its  poison  in 
the  sb»pe  of  lying  and  exciting  tracts^ 
addressed  to  the  prejudices  and  pais- 
sions  of  the  work-people ;  io  a  third,  a 
bireling  lecturert  with  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor,  blurting  oat  the  cant  plaust- 
biliiies  which  go  to  make  up  the  stock 
in  trade  of  his  fraternity,  and  putting 
all  •reason  out  'of  countenance;  in  a 
fourth,  some  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer of  the  League,  perhaps  hurried 
to  the  verge  of  insolvency  by  random 
and  reckless  speculation,  either  har- 
raoguing'the  Shirtlcsband  unwashed^ 
''in  public  meeting  assembled,"  on 
the  subject  of  "cheap  bread' and  high 
wages,'^  or  handing  in  his  report  from 
Ihe  **  London  conference  ;*-  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  that  no  re- 
dress is  to  be  had  from  the  minister, 
and  a  recommendation  to  stop  the 
mills,  and  abandon  argument  for  ac- 
tion. «  This  is  all  very  well,  sir,"  a 
Leaguer  would  say  to  you, "  but  if  the 
League  is  so- guilty,  how  happens  it 
that  its  members  have  not  been  appro- 
bended  and  tried  ?"  One  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  master  manufacturer  too, 
— a  Mr  Southam  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne — the  place  whence  the  riots  took 
their  origin«-Aa«  been  apprehended'; 
against  him  it  was  proved,  in  evidence 
before  tbe  magistrates,  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  of  turn-outs  at 
Ashton  on  the  9th  of  August — the 
meeting  with  which  tlie  insurrection 
originated — he  said,  on  a  motion  be- 
ing proposed  that  the  turn-outs  then 
present   should   go   to   Manchester, 


*'  There' is  nothing  like  time  present, 
D6  ^ou  ^  pttsemUff,  '^md  I  wiii  imd 
you  ffp/*  Farthermore^  be  is  proved 
to  have  said,  that,  *^\t  tbe  f»eopI<f 
would  go  fur  the  repeai  of  tke  com- 
lawSf  he  would  istick  with  Chite  tf;pe« 
any  question  they  wouM  pre^mse."  if 
the  other  master  nfMKif4ctarers  of  the 
League  had  been  equally  indiscreet 
and  unguarded  in  open  day  lights  ihe 
guilt  of  the  League  «ould  niver  have 
admitted  of' doubt  in  ^j  quaHer. 
But  the  m  aster  ^spirits  of  the  more- 
men  t*  worked  in  secret,  behind  a  cnr- 
tain  which  shielded  thetn' effectually 
from  the  public  gaze.  Thb  public 
eye  never'  fell  upon  the  hand  that 
pulled  the  wires ;  nor  could  it  pene- 
trate the  sectR^y-fltting  mksk  which 
concealed  the  features  of  the  operator. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  seenre 
the  actors,  who  were  palpable  to  tin 
vision  and  within  reach.  Thus  tbe 
planners  and' instigators  of  ernDe-* 
the  real  crrminals-^too  often  escape, 
when  those  who  are  innocent  m  de^ 
gree  (but  stilU  in  fact,  guilty)  are 
punishedi  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  domestic  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  cbuntry  that  it  shcmld  be 
so.  Every  man  is  presumed  to  be  to 
far  acquainted  with  the  laws  which 
maintain  public  order  as  at  least  to 
know  when  he  is  infi'inging  theno;  and 
when  he  does  Infringe  them  in  Si 
serious  degree— as  men  did  during 
the  late  riots — by  e^trj  known*  prin* 
cfple  of  justice*  and  equity  he  ought 
to  bo  punished,  and  that  severely.  It 
is  no  valid  excuse  for  him  to  ssTr  that 
he  has  been  encouraged  and  instigated 
by  others.  His  own  eonscience,  his 
own  bosom,  is,  in  such  a  case,  the  un- 
erring arbiter  ^f  bis  coodnctl  He 
must  be  conmoo^' that  be'  b  doing 
right — he  must  feel  that  he  Is  4ofog 
wrong  ;  and  he  can  do  neither  th^  ooe 
nor  the  other  uninfluenced  by  that 
judgment  and  feeling  which,  if  tightly 
used,  will  suggest  to  him  his  duty — ^if 
abused,  will  lead  him  away  from  it. 
Therefore,  although  the  sentences  up- 
on some  of  those  tried  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  recent  Special  Commission 
are  in  some  cases  very  beavj — tbe 
punishment  varying  from  six  months' 
imprisonment  to  transportation  for 
life— leaving  example's  sake  out  of  the 
question— they  were  just*,  and  called 
for  by  the  public  seeurity.  *By  the 
way,  upon  a  casual  glance  at  the  lists 
of  prisoners,  we  were  struck  with  tfaf 
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large    proportion    of   Irishmen.     Of 
course  fhey  were  alipost  «U  «f  them 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  remainder*  '  Our  impression  is* 
that  it  would  be  found  that  most  of 
them  are  Dissenters;  and  furthermore^ 
that  those   who    declare   themselves 
members  of  the  £:>tablished  Church, 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church.     A  moral  map  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  furnLihing  an  index  to  the 
be^iring  of  certain  religious  principles 
upon  the  moral  and  public  conduct  of 
the  citizen,  would  bo  not  less  useful 
than  curious.     This,  however,  is  a 
digression.     We  were  going  on  to 
say,  that  although  we  highly  approve 
of  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  the 
goyernment,   and  of  the  labours  of 
^heir  commissioners  at   Mauchester« 
we  think  that  a  great  deal  of  iudict- 
able  matter  in  the  speeches  of  the  Lea- 
guers,  and  their  hireling  agents,  has 
been  overlooked.    Without  going  fur- 
ther, there  were  expressions  quoted  in 
our  last  Number  of  a  peculiarly  sedi- 
tious character ;  and  we  have  do  doubt 
that^  if  a  searching  investigation  bad 
been  carried  into  the  League's  quar- 
XexAp  much  more  might  have    been 
fuund.     We  know,  Irom  experience, 
bow  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  right 
sort  of  evidence,  when  offenders  have 
been  acting  secretly  and  aloof  from 
tbe   public  gaze ;   but,  we   are  still 
stroDgly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  offices 
of  the  League  had  been  entered  and 
taken  possession  of  at  the  outset-»-this 
step  being  accompanied  by  a  general 
apprehension  of  its  chief  agents,  and  a 
Bei;(ure  of  its  papers — a  clue  w^iild 
have  been  found  that  would  have  led 
to  f^r  mure  important  reveiatiuns  than 
the  world  is  at  present  in  possession 
of.     As  it  is,  we  have  only  captured  a 
handful  of  those  pugnacious  and  hot- 
headed Ctiartists,  who,  seeing  a  chance 
of  important  gain  to  themselves, blindly 
rusht^d  forward  at  the  wurd  of  com- 
mand, (frum  the  League,)  leaving  the 
main  body  far  behinU  to  retreat  safely 
at  their  leisure ;  and,  hot  foot,  pene- 
trating so  far  into  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents  as  to  render  retreat  impos- 
sitile  and  capture  certain.    We  repeat, 
that  their  fate  was  deserved,  and  that 
their  punishment  is  only  adequate  to 
their  primes ;  yet  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  regret  that  those  who  sent  ihem, 
and  whose  tools  they  were^  liave  been 
•offered  to  escape  with  impunity.    If 
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Charti^^  cunning  had  only  been  equal 
to  Chartist  boldness;  or  i)f  it  kad  led 
them  to  be  only  half  as  circumspect  aa 
their  instigators*  justice  would  have 
been  foiled,  and  tbe  law  would  have 
been  cheated  of  its  vietims-^publjc 
tranquillity  would  have  been  main- 
tained— the  League  would  still  have 
been  unsuspected;  and  the  Chartists 
would  still  have  had  some  character 
left  wherewith  to  carry  on  "  a  peace- 
ful agitation'*  in  favour  of  the  '<  five 
points.*'  And  here  we  must  abandon 
the  public  acts  and  secret  Doachinatieas 
of  combined  Chartists  and  Leaguers^ 
for  a  more  important  and  less  tranS" 
parent  branch  of  our  subject. 

We  confess  we  approach  this  second 
part  of  the  text  with  extreme  diffi« 
dence.  Men  can  agree  well  enough 
about  effects,  because  they  are  pre- 
sent and  palpable  to  the  apprehensions 
of  all,  and  present  but  a  very  small 
margin  for  dispute.  But  when  they 
eome  to  discuss  causes,  the  harmony 
is  broken  up;  for  tbe  prejudices  of 
some,  the  dogmatism  of  others,  and 
the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  ^f  yet  a 
third  party,  lead  them  to  branoh  off 
into  their  own  theories.  Men's  aeU<m$ 
admit  of  no  dispute,  because  they  are 
present  and  palpable  to  tbe  sense ;  but 
^boi|t  their  tio/f»e4-^tbe  tpring'^f  ao* 
/fon-^men  never  can-  be  agreeO,  be« 
cause  every  one  wiU  dfaw  bis  argu. 
meat  from  bis  ow«  breast*  and  insist 
upon  its  application.  In  the  inquisi* 
tions  of  philosophy,  whilst  effects  are 
acknowledged,  oausea  are  hotly  dis<t 
puted,  and  the  controversy  quickly 
strikes  off  into  a  thousand  channels. 
Hence  we  are  lost  in  endless  conjec- 
tures, and  each  man  is  left  to  hug  his 
own  theory.  Not  that  the  >  matter 
which  we  are  upon  is  quite  so  despe- 
rate. It  is  not  capable  ot  being  probed 
at  many  points*  though  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  persons  each  anxious  to 
draw  an  arrow  from  his  own  quiver; 
and,  having  drawn  the  bow,  insist 
upon  it  that  he  has  bit  the  mark. 
Now,  although  we  makilain — and,  as 
far  as  proof  can  go,  we  apprehend  we 
have  proved — thai  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  recent  insurrection  is  referable 
to  tbe  machinations  of  the  Anti-  Corn^ 
Law  League,  we  don*t  mean  to  maintain 
that  the  proceedings  of  tbe  League  arc 
the  remote  as  well  as  the  imntediate 
cause.  That  is  a  question  whieh  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  leaving  open 
for  tbe  present.     We  shall  be  told*  dq 
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doubt*  that  the  diatross  of  the  people 
forced  them  to  rebellion.    It  did  no 
such  thing.     That  the  people  were 
distressed  is  tme  enough*  bnt  distress 
(as  such)  is  not  necessarily  an  element 
of  rebellion ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
taken  adyantage  of  by  designing  men, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  no 
insurrection   would    haTe   occurred. 
Englishmen  are  not,  by  nature,  either 
ruffians  or  madmen ;  and*  we  may  add* 
there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth  who  bear  their  privations 
with  such  graceful  patience  and  noble 
fortitude.     But  if  the  artful  and  cun- 
ning taunt  them  whilst  in  that  condi- 
tion* their  temper  gives  way*  and  their 
privations  then  become  an  active  ele- 
ment and  incentive  of  their  fury.   But 
it  would  not  suit  the  purpose  of  our 
antagonist  to  permit  us  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point.     He  would  push  us 
beyond  it,  and  demand  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  distress.     A  score   of 
voices  answer  him  in  the  same  mo- 
ment.    **  The   Com- Laws*  and  the 
consequAit  dearness  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,**  exclaims  one.    ''The 
decay  of  trade,  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  employment  for  our  teem- 
ing and  superabundant  population,*' 
suggests  a  second.     '*  Overtrading* 
which  has  called  from  the  field  and 
the  plough*  to  the  factory  and  the 
spinning-jenny,  thousands  who*  now 
that  trade  has  gone  back*  and  glides 
once  more  through  its  old  channels, 
are    thrown    out   of    employment.*' 
**  Very  true*'*  chimes  in  a  third ;  "but 
what  gave  the  first  impulse  to  over- 
trading ?     Was  it  not  the  facility  of 
commanding  capital  afforded  by  the 
new  Joint- Stock  Banks  to  persons  who 
had  not  two  sixpences  in  the  world  to 
rub  together*  and  who  till  then  had 
never   dreamed  of  competing  with 
the  substantial  capitalist  ?     Yes,  yes ; 
men  who,  to  begin  with,  had  littie  or 
nothing  to  lose*  rushed  headlong  to 
the  mercantile  gaming-table  when  the 
very  midsummer  madness  of  specula- 
tion was  at  iu  height — borrowing  and 
using  other  men's  money*  until  thej 
had  run  up  a  debt  which  they  eould 
never  hope  to  liquidate;  and  then — 
'fasHgia  nulla  reirortum* — there  is  no 
way  of  gracefully  retracing  their  steps* 
and  down  they  come  from  their  dizzy 
height  with  a  crash  that  destroys  some* 
cripples  others*  and  alarms  the  whole 
community.     Then  comes  the  recoil* 
the  effect  of  which  falls  chiefly  upon 
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of  their  employment*  and  in  tlieir  turn 
become  sufferers."  Thns  each  has 
his  peculiar  **fam»  H  origo  aMli"*— .eaeh 
his  panacea.  With  none  of  these  is 
it  our  purpose  to  meddle^  though  ulth 
some  of  them — always  excepting  the 
Com-  Law  dreamers — we  partly  agree. 
We  would  just  ask*  however,  how  tiiey 
are  to  be  remedied  ?  Not  by  legbla- 
tive  interference^  for  they  are  b^ond 
its  reach.  Men  cannot  acquire  wis- 
dom by  act  of  Parliament;  nor  can 
they  be  made  honest  by  an  order  in 
Council.  If  we  consult  experienee* 
we  think  it  will  be  found  that  periodi- 
cal distress  is  inseparable  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  trade ;  that  it  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  trading  and  manu- 
facturing economy*  which  must*  in  its 
turn,  and  in  the  ordinary  coorae  of 
events*  be  fulfilled.  So  long  aa  we 
export  so  large  a  proportion  of  tlie 
products  of  our  manufacturing  skill* 
the  demand  for  our  goods  most  be 
regulated  by  the  fluctuations  between 
prosperity  and  adversity  which  obtain 
amongst  our  customers  abroad.  Thus 
we  have  presented  to  ns  a  ooiyaiie- 
tion  of  remote  causes*  which  must 
equally  baffle  the  sagacity  of  the 
statesman  and  the  theories  of  the  po- 
litician. 

Admitting*  then*  the^ef  of  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  without 
stopping  to  investigate  its  camaeg,  we 
come  at  once  upon  that  peculiar  eon- 
dition  of  society  in  which  distress, 
when  worked  upon  by  bad  men*  may 
be  made  so  dangerous  to  public  order. 
Now*  it  is  undeniable,  that  if  the  mo- 
ral and  sanatory  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  presented  a  picture  of 
health*  contentment*  domestic  happi- 
ness,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  accompanied  by  an  honourable 
independence  of  character*  chastened 
by  moral  and  religious  feeling,  and 
based  upon  that  self-reliance  whieh  is 
invariably  the  offspring  of  eonscioos 
integrity,  the  incentives  to  Insubordi- 
nation must  be  comparatively  remote 
and  powerless  $  whilst*  if  the  reverse 
of  ah  this  be  apparent*  the  Induce- 
ments  must  be  equally  strong  in  the 
other  direetion.  That  the  dark  aide 
of  the  picture  is  presented  to  ns  in  the 
manufacturing  districts*  is  a  fact  ad- 
mitting of  neither  doubt  nor  qualifiea- 
tion.  The  more  prominent  causes 
(for  their  name  Is  legion)  of  this  stale 
of  things  are  easily  enumerated :— • 
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1.  Mutual  Ignorance  of  employer 
and  employed. 

2.  Moral  and  religious  deBtltuiioa 
and  ignorance. 

3.  Insufficient  babitationB,  bad 
draining  and  ventilation,  producing 
domestic  discomfort  and  moral  de» 
pravity. 

4.  Exclusive  factory  employment 
of  the  females,  causing  total  ignorance 
of  domestic  economy. 

5.  The  want  of  public  walks  and 
healthful  recreation. 

It  is  impossible  to  search  out  and 
drag  to  the  light  ail  the  evils  which 
afHict  the  "  operativo"  body,  bnt  these 
'*  five  points"  are  the  most  salient  and 
palpable*  If  the  legislature  could 
realize  the  compendious  notions  of  a 
Caligula,  it  might  unite  them  in  one 
neck,  and  strike  off  the  whole  at  a 
blow.  But  no  single  legislative  enact- 
ment can  cure  a  series  of  evils  whose 
ramifications  stretch  out  in  so  many 
directions,  and  are  bound  up  with  so 
many  obscure  relations.  The  legis- 
lature may  do  something,  but  much 
more  must  be  delegated  to  private  ex- 
ertion. 

On  the  first  of  onr  '^  five  points,"  we 
have  already  dwelt  at  some  length. 
*'  Ignorance  of  each  (Hher,**  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  fruitful 
source  of  that  antagonism  which  has, 
unhappily,  so  long  subsisted  between 
master  and  man.     It  is  a  violation  of 
one  of  those  first  principles  of  the  so- 
cial compact  which  have  been  recog- 
nized and  insisted  upon  from  the  ear^ 
liest  ages  of  the  civilized  world.  That 
valuable  injunction  of  Solon — yva^i 
ffictvrov — an  injunction  thought  wor- 
thy to  be  written  up  and  placed  first 
amongst  the  **  seven  wise  sayings"— is 
not  more  binding  upon   individual 
than  (if  we  may  presume  to  coin  a 
companion  to  it)  yvctvan  ecXA^Xoi/^, 
should  be  upon  communities.     Next 
to  *'  knowing  one's  self,*'  as  indispen- 
sable   to    moral    self  culture,    is    to 
**  know  one  another;"  as  indispensable 
to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  well-being  in  a  com- 
munity.   Mr  Parkinson,  in  the  excel- 
lent pamphlet  from  whieh  we  quoted 
last  month,  nrges  this  strongly,  and 
tells  US,  that  even  the  affluent  mem- 
bers of  the  large  manufacturing  com- 
munities are,  for  the  most  part,  igno- 
rant of  each  other ;  and  that  the  in- 
tercourse of  men  is  confined  to  "  those 
connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
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relationship,  similarit}r  of  taste  and 
occupation,  or  the  contiguity  of  neigh- 
bourhood."   The  same   observations 
apply,  of  course,    to    the    working 
classes.    And  how  could  the  state  of 
things  be  otherwise  ?    All  large  ma- 
nufacturing communities  must  neces- 
sarily present  a  peculiarly  artificial 
state  of  society.     Whether  regard  be 
had  to  the  rich  or  the  poor,  such  com- 
munities are  composed  of  strangers 
attracted  there  by  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  trade  and  manufactures.  Each 
strange  capitalist  imports,  or,  at  any 
rate,  attracts,  a  certain  number  of 
strange  work-people,  who,    in    like 
manner,  are  strangers  to  the  older  re- 
sidents.   We  are  now  contemplating 
the  early  formation  of  manufacturing 
communities.  This  goes  on  to  an  inde- 
finite point,  but  must  stop  somewhere; 
and  then  the  numerical  status  of  the 
population  is  chiefly  maintained  by 
generations  which  spring  up  on  the 
soil.    We  may  add,  all  manufacturing 
towns  are  composed  of  distinct  neigh- 
bourhoods, which  hold  little  or  no  in- 
tercourse the  one  with  the  other ;  and* 
again,  the  exchange  of  residents,  owing 
to  the  work-people  leaving  one  mill 
for  another,  is  constantly  going  for- 
ward ;  so  that  the  people  have  but  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  forming  acquaint- 
ances.    But  although  the  rich,  as  a 
class,  may  be  ignorant  of  each  other-, 
the  poor,  as  a  class,  ignorant  of  each 
other ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
rich  should  be  ignorant  of  the  poor— 
the  employer  of  the  employed.    It  is 
precisely  this  state  of  things  which 
renders  the  artificial  condition  of  so- 
ciety so  dangerous  to  society  itself. 
And  herein  consists  the  grand  distinc- 
tion between  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural communities.     In  the  latter, 
the  labourers  are  bom  and  bred  upon 
the  land  which  in  after-life  employs 
and  maintains  them.  Their  employers    , 
have  known  them  from  their  innincy— i 
perhaps  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them ;  they  are  acquainted  with 
their  condition,  their  wants,  their  ha- 
bits, and  can  always  give  an  account 
of  them;  so  that,  if  they  leave  one 
employment,  they  don't  seek  another 
without  a  character  to  back  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ' 
'<  combinations,"  and  "  unions,"  and 
*'  strikes"  against  the  masters  in  the 
agricultural  districts ; — indeed,  so  in- 
timate is  the  knowledge  of  each  other,  > 
so  close  the  connexioti,  so  mulnally 

2  u 
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Fairbairaj  an  extentWe  mechanist  si 
Leedi.  * 

**  Hate  yen  eTer  ohserred  toy  effteti 
produced  in  the  habiis  of  the  laboories 
cianes^  in  retpecfc  to  driokiog  intosiemtui^ 
liquors  by  the  mode  in  which  thej  an  paid 
their  wigea  ? — Yee ;  there  are  two  n«dce 
in  which  wages  are  most  freqaeotly  pmid ; 
•od  both  these  modes  are  prejadicia]  ia 
their  effects.  The  first  effect  is  connected 
with  the  place  of  payment*      Some 
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responsiYe  the  synipathy — for  in  some 
iostancesy  but  not  in  so  many  as  for- 
merly, the  single  labourers  of  both 
aezes  lifed  nnder  the  same  roof  with 
their  employers — that  such  an  un« 
sightly  posture  of  affairs  is  almost  an 
impossible  contingency.  We  are  here 
presented  with  the  nearest  approach 
which  exists  in  this  country  to  a  na- 
tural state  of  society.  It  is  manifestly 
the  only  healthy  state ;  and  therefore 

we  wish  to  see  the  social  condition  of  ter»payatthe  public-house,  others  pay  ih« 
the  manufacturing  districts  assimilated 
to  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  first 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  end  will  be  gained  when  each 
master  manufacturer  (as  suggested  by 
Mr  Parkinson)  "  keeps  a  bookj  in 
which  is  always  entered  the  names  and 
residence  of  each  workman,  the  num- 
ber of  his  children,  the  amount  of  his 
wages,  the  time  of  his  entering^  and 
the  time  of  his  quitting  such  master's 
Service,  with  the  reason  for  the  latter. 
Next  in  importance  to  this,  is,  that 
each  master^  or,  if  there  be  a  firm,  one 
of  the  partners,  either  "  pay  the  work- 
men, or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  that 
he  be  as  frequently  as  possible  present 
at  the  time  of  pavment,  by  which 
means  he  will  gradually  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  with  him." 
Abore  all,  let  it  be  a  sine  qua  non, 
**  that  the  master,  or  some  confidential 
aerfant  of  equal  education  and  influ- 
ence with  the  master  himself,  become 
(under  all  circumstances)  personally 
acquainted  with  every  workman  in  his 
employ.*'  This  accomplished,  other 
methods  of  drawing  the  work-people 
closer  to  their  employers  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  incalculable  advantages. 
One  evil  in  particular  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  We  mean  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  wages  in  public- houses. 
The  mischief  which  springs  out  of 
this  single  custom  is  incalculable— un- 
fathomable. In  most  instances,  the 
gublic»  house  or  beer-shop  is  rented 
y  the  overlooker  of  an  adjacent  mill, 
who  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  sale  of 
Sjpirits  and  beer  to  the  work-people. 
On  this  point,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr  Peter 


men  at  the  countiog-house  after  the  work  ii 
completed.  The  effects  produced  by  pay- 
ment at  the  public-house,  are,  to  oblige  the 
workman  to  drink.  He  is  kept  waiting  ia 
the  public-house  during  a  long  time,  ¥«ry. 
ing  from  two  to  three  hours,  sometimes  as 
much  as  five  hours.  The  workman  cannot 
remain  in  the  house  without  drinking, 
even  if  he  were  alone,  as  he  must  make 
•ome  return  to  the  landlord  for  the  a&«  of 
the  room.  But  the  payment  of  a  number 
of  men  occupies  time  in  proportion  to  thAr 
numbers.  We  find  that  to  pay  oar  own 
men  in  the  most  rapid  way  requires  frosi 
two  to  three  honrs.  The  aaaemt>led  woHu 
men,  of  course,  stimulate  each  other  te 
drink.  Out  of  100  mrn,  all  of  whom  win, 
probably,  have  taken  their  quart  of  porter 
or  ale,  above  a  third  will  go  home  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness — ^of  drankenoeas  to 
the  extent  of  imbecility.  The  evil  m  not 
eooflned  to  the  men ;  the  dtstmciive  ha- 
bit is  propagated  in  their  families.  At 
each  public- house  a  proportion  of  the  poor 
women*  their  wives,  attend.  According 
to  my  own  observation,  full  ten  per  cent 
of  the  men  have  their  wives  and  chiidren 
in  attendance  at  the  public-house.  Tbo 
poor  women  have  no  other  mode  of  get- 
ting money  to  market  with  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  than  attending  at  the  public- 
house  to  get  it  from  their  husbands.  They 
may  have  children  whom  they  cannot  leave 
at  home,  and  these  they  bring  with  them. 
The  wives  are  thus  led  to  drink,  and  they 
and  their  children  are  made  partakers  at 
the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot;  for 
there  are  not  nnfreqnently  qnarrels,  lead- 
Ing  to  fights,  between  the  workmen  when 
Intoxicated." 

This,  we  believe,  is  but  too  true  a 
picture  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
method  of  paying  wages,  as  it  exhibits 
itself  throughout  the  manufacturing 


*  Report  to  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depmlmeat, 
from  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  on  an  Enquiry  into  the  Sanatory  (Mr  Chadwick 
calls  it  Sanitary !)  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain.  Fn- 
ssnUd  to  both  houses  o/ Parliament,  6y  Comtnand  of  her  Majesty,  July,  1842. 
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districts.  Of  eonney  the  irorkmen 
thuB  imbibe  permaneDt  habits  of 
dmnkenness  and  improTidenee.  Some 
of  the  effects  of  these  habits  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Fairbaim.* 
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"  One  consequence  tff  tliese  habits  is 
the  lom  of  time  at  the  commencement  of 
the  week,  and  the  comparative  inefficiency 
of  the  workmen  when  they  do  come.  The 
workman  who  has  been  absent  from  drank- 
•nseas  comes  to  his  work  pale,  emaciated, 
and  unnerred.  From  my  own  observation 
in  my  own  branch  of  manofactnre,  I 
shoald  say  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  ezccnted  during  the  first  day  or 
BO,  would  be  about  one-fifth  less  than  thtt 
obtainable  from  a  Steady  and  attentWe 
workman." 

Tfaen,  we  are  told  by  the  same  au- 
thority, that  men  afflicted  with  these 
habits  are  most  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity. '*  Another  consideration  for 
the  master,"  he  observes,  <<  isthe  fact, 
that  such  workmen,  the  most  idle  and 
dissolute,  are  the  most  discontented  ; 
and  are  always  the  ftremott  in  mu* 
chievoiu  strikes  and  combinations" 

With  regard  to  the  other  plan  of 

Saying  wages,  f .  «•  in  the  counting- 
ou&es,  Mr  Fairbairn  points  out  some 
grave  disadvantages,  and  suggests  an 
alternative  which  masters  would  do 
well  to  adopt : — t 

'■  Payments  to  large  numbers  at  the 
counting-house  is  still,  however,  attended 
with  much  inconvenience  and  evil.  The 
payment  of  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  our  works,  (between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred,) would,  as  I  have  stated,  occupy 
between  two  and  three  hours.   This  mode 


of  payment,  therefors,  implies  the  keep, 
ing  of  a  large  erowd  together  dvrhig  that 
time.  During  that  time  appointments  ate 
made  of  meetings  at  publie-boosae  to 
drink,  that  would  not  otherwise  take  plaee. 
It  also  generates  discontent;  it  gives  an 
opportunity,  by  assembling  a  crowd,  for 
any  discontented  or  mischievous  person  to 
operate  upon  a  large  mass  of  people. 
Formerly  the  business  of  my  manufactory, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  working  people, 
were  very  seriously  interrupted  by  strikes; 
and  I  could  not  help  observing  the  facili- 
ties which  such  meetings  gave  to  such 
mischievous  persons. 

*'  What  is  the  mode  of  payment  which 
you  have  adopted  ? — I  send  the  pay  clerk 
into  each  room  in  the  manufactory  im- 
mediately after  the  dinner  hour,  and  As 
pay$  each  vnan  individucMy'  Each  man 
IS  scarcely  taken  from  his  work  half  a 
minute.  I  may  observe  that  some  mas- 
ters, to  save  themselves  trouble,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  getting  small 
change,  will  pay  several  men  together. 
This  again  leads  to  the  publie-house,  where 
the  men  commonly  go  to  get  change  to 
divide  the  mooey  amongst  them ;  I  there* 
fore  avoid  paying  any  two  men  together, 
and  subjecting  them  to  temptation  as  well 
as  inconvenience  and  cost." 

Combined  with  these  saltitary  im- 
provements of  existing  evils,  measurei 
bearing  more  immediately  upon  the 
domestic  eondition  of  the  Operativei 
might  be  adopted  with  great  benefit* 
For  example*  a  personal  superinten- 
dence and  inspection  by  the  master, 
or  some  eonfidential  servant,  of  the 
internal  domestie  arrangements  of  the 
operatives'  house,)  especially  if  con^* 
ducted  in  a  kindly  and  benevolent 
spirit,  must  produce  the  best  results* 


*  See  Report  quoted  above.  t  1^^* 

I  Mr  Ash  worth  of  Tarlow,  noar  Bolton,  says^(  Sanatory  Report,  p.  239,)  "  AU 
though  we  felt  very  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  which  happened  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  management  of  our  work-peeple,  still  the  urgency  of  the  case  at  the  time 
(fever)  seemed  to  warrant  such  a  step.  We  therefore  ordered  an  examination  of 
every  cotuge  in  our  possession,  both  as  regarded  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  as  well 
aa  bedding  and  furniture. 

**  The  striking  difference  exhibited  in  the  state  of  these  cottages— the  neatness  and 
cleanness  of  some,  the  gross  neglect  of  others,  appearing  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
amount  of  income,  convinced  us  that  an  occasional  repetition  of  these  visits  would  be 
essential,  in  order  to  effect  any  permanent  improvement  amongst  them. 

"  These  periodical  visits  have  now  been  continued  through  a  series  of  years ;  and, 
as  no  invidious  distinction  or  selection  was  ever  made,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion.  A  week  or  two  of  notice  being  mostly  given,  a 
laudable  degree  of  imulation  has  been  excited  as  to  whose  house, bedding,  and  furniture 
should  be  found  in  the  best  order ;  my  brother  or  myself  have  occasionally  joined  in 
these  visits.  By  these  means  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  necesiiiikS 
of  the  various  families  in  our  employ.*' 
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Weekly  sabscriptions  of  a  few  pence 
towards  providiog  decent  clotbing, 
baby-linen,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  females  in  child-bed— this 
department  being  conducted  by  the 
wife  or  daughter  of  the  master  or  su- 
perintendent— ^the  awarding  of  annual 
premiums  for  the  best  regulated  house- 
holdsy  including  cleanliness,  neatness 
in  the  dress  of  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  so  forth,  could  not  bat  have 
the  best  effect.  Under  a  system  of 
this  nature,  combinations  and  strikes 
would  speedily  go  out  of  fashion; 
'*  Trades  Unions"  would  languish 
for  lack  of  support ;  and  Chartism  itself 
would  go  stark  out  for  want  of  breath 
to  fan  the  flame.  It  would  be  the  first 
moye  in  a  great  moral  reform  of  the 
condition  of  the  urban  masses,  which 
would  bring  them  to  a  nearer  approach 
to  an  absolute  moral  regeneration  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  We  would 
hear  no  more  idle  complaints  about 
infringements  of  the  truck  laws  ;  for 
masters  and  men  would  be  brought 
more  closely  together  than  they  have 
hitherto  been,  and  their  mutual  and 
indivisible  interests  would  become  ap- 
parent and  recognised  on  both  sides. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  the  affections  over 
the  selfishness  of  men,  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  We  write  in  a  sanguine 
temper,  because  we  are  sure  of  our 
points. 

-  This  point  gained,  the  second — 
**  moral  and  religious  cletHtuiion  and 
ignorance* — ^is  comparatively  easy  of 
remedy.  The  influence  attained  by 
the  master  over  the  man,  is  of  itself  a 
point  gained  in  the  direction  of  moral 
improvement.  An  exhortation  to  at- 
tend the  religious  services  of  the 
church,  or  some  other  place  of  wor- 
ship, at  least  once  during  the  Sabbath^ 
would  scarcely  go  unheeded  by  one 
who  had  already  manifested  his  respect 
for  the  exhorter,  by  endeavouring  to 
stand  well  in  his  regards.  At  any 
rate,  before  any  other  plan  be  had  re- 
course to,  let  persuasion  be  tried. 
Taken  in  its  ordmary  acceptation,  we 
never  could  respond  to  the  cry  of 
"  educate  the  people.''  That  *'  know- 
ledge is  power,*'  we  don't  dispute ;  but 
not  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  the 
brawlers  about  education  would  con- 
fer upon  the  people — knowledge, 
whose  morality  is  easy,  and  at  the  best 
doubtful ;  whose  religion  is  accommo- 
dating, and  at  the  best  unsound.  Yes, 
if  you  please^  lead  the  thirstars  after 
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knowledge  to  the  well,  by  all  means, 
but  not  to  that  well  whose  springs 
have  been  poisoned  at  their  source  by 
modem  empiricism.  **  Bring  tp  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.**  That  is  the  kind  of  education 
prescribed  by  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  authority  known  to  this  world. 
Ay,  and  it  is  the  true  etymological 
meaning  of  the  term  too  I  Unaided  by 
precept  and  example^  mere  book  in- 
struction is  abortive  for  all  good  pur- 
poses— building  your  house  upon  the 
sea-shore— exhibitingyouratatae  with- 
out a  pedestal.  The  first  steps  must 
be  learned  at  home — must  be  taught 
by  virtuous  and  exemplary  parents. 
Home  makes  the  man  and  the  Chris- 
tian— school,  the  philosopher  and  the 
sceptic.  Both  may  be  combined,  are 
constantly  combined,  and  the  cultiva- 
don  of  the  affections  and  the  intellect 
goes  hand  in  hand ;  but  no  good  fruit 
ever  yet  spmng  up  in  the  fields  of 
learning  and  science^  that  vas  not 
reared  and  fostered  in  the  domestic 
nursery.  One  reason  why  we  insist 
primarily  upon  the  domestie  improve- 
ment of  the  working-classes  is  thus 
made  apparent.  It  is  the  first  advance 
in  the  right  direction ;  and,  without  it, 
education  and  every  thing  else  is  mere 
moonshine.  Some  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  connected  effidentlj  con- 
ducted schools  with  their  nulls,  and 
have  thereby  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  improvement.  Let  them 
persevere  bv  all  means.  In  absolute 
Ignorance  there  can  be  no  advantage ; 
but,  above  all  things,  let  them  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  moral  training  of  tiieir 
youthful  dependents. 

"Insttfficient  hMtationSf  bad  drains 
ing  and  ventilation,  producing  damtttie 
discomfort  and  moral  depravUy^*  is  point 
the  third.  It  was  shrewdly  observed 
by  a  French  writer,  that  **les  esclaves 
pendent  tout  dans  leur  esclavage^  J**?** 
au  desir  den  sortir^^  which  may  be 
all  very  true  of  those  who  have  never 
tasted  the  sweets  of  a  better  condition ; 
bnt  even  in  that  case  no  man  can  be 
said  to  employ  himself  unprofitaUy 
who  endeavours  to  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  degraded  condition ; 
provided  always,  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  place  them  in  a  better.  With 
regard  to  the  labouring  popnlatioQ, 
however,  and  their  habitations,  the 
maxim  does  not  apply.  Although  they 
ma^  not  know  the  adrantsges  of  §upe> 
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rior  dwellings  and  efficient  drainage 
and  ventiIation»  they  are  miserable 
enough,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  filth 
and  squalor,  and  having  no  incentiTes 
to  order  and  decency  presented  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  salnbriouB 
neighbourhood  and  an  improyed 
dwelling.  The  effect  upon  the  health 
of  badly  constructed  and  badly  situa- 
ted houses,  small  and  crowded  rooms^ 
bad  Tentilation,  and  the  want  of  pro- 
per drains  to  carry  off  the  refuse  and 
stagnant  water  lying  before  their  doorsj 
18  too  apparent  to  require  illustration. 
The  moral  influence  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  particularly  that  which  at- 
taches to  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of 
the  sexes  in  crowded  sleeping-roomsj 
is  not  less  deplorable.  Moreover,  the 
work-people  have  no  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  keep  the  interior  of  their 
homes  cleanly  and  decent,  whilst  the 
exterior  is  so  revoUiag  to  the  senses, 
and  whilst  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  filth  and  misery.  Their  homes 
have  no  attractions  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  comfort  and  repose ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  resort  to  the 
public- houses,  and  there  contract  ha- 
bits of  drunkenness  and  dissipation, 
making  shipwreck  alike  of  their  health 
and  substance.  We  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  a  letter  from  the  chair« 

man  of  the  Bedford  Union,    to  Mr  

Weale,  the  ^assistant  commissioner  of    dered'^by  persow'of  opposiVe^  sexes 
the  district.  being  crowded  together  in  the  same 


riage  she  had  been  disUngobhed  by  the 
refinement  with  which  she  Buog  national 
airi,  and  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  doctrinei  of  her  church.  Her 
personal  condition  bad  become  of  *  a  piece ' 
with  the  wretched  stone  undrained  hovel, 
with  a  pig-sty  before  it,  to  which  she  had 
been  taken.  We  found  her  with  ringi  of 
dirt  about  her  neck,  and  turning  over 
with  dirty  bands  Brown*8  Dictionary ,  to 
see  whether  the  newly- elected  minister 
was  'sound '  in  his  doctrine.  In  this  case 
no  moral  lapse  was  apparent,  but  the  chil- 
dren  were  apparently  brought  up  under 
great  disadvantages. 

"  There,  however,  as  in  most  cases,  the 
internal  economy  of  the  houses  was  pri- 
marily affected  by  the  defective  internal 
and  surrounding  drainage,  that  produced 
the  damp  and  wet,  and  thence  the  dixt, 
against  which  the  inmates  had  ceased  to 
contend.  On  enquiry  of  the  male  labour- 
era  in  the  district,  it  appeared  that  almoit 
every  third  man  was  subjected  to  rheu- 
matism;  and  with  them,  it  was  evident 
that  the  prevalence  of  damp  and  marsh 
miasm  from  the  want  of  drainage,  if  it 
did  not  necessitate,  formed  a  strong  temp, 
tation  to ,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  With 
them,  as  with  the  females,  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  tenement  formed  a  strong 
barrier  against  personal  cleanliness  and 
the  use  of  decent  clothes." 

We  have  incidentally  mentioned 
the  gross  immorality  which  is  engen- 


**  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor, 
comfortless  hovel  after  his  day's  labour, 
and  aeea  all  miserable  around  him,  has 
his  spirits  more  often  depressed  than  ex- 
cited by  it.  He  feels  that,  do  his  best,  he 
shall  be  miserable  still,  and  is  too  apt  to 
fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  ale-house 
or  beer- shop.  But  give  him  the  meana  of 
making  himself  comfortable  by  his  own 
industry,  and  I  am  convinced  by  experi- 
ence, that  in  many  cases  he  will  avail 
himself  of  it." 

Mr  Chad  wick  himself  relates  an 
instance  equally  to  the  point : 

''  I  visited  some  other  dwelJiogs  not  far 
from  the  one  above  described,  and  met 
with  another  instance  of  a  female  who  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  servant  in  a  well- 
ordered  house,  and  who,  for  her  station, 
had  received  a  very  excellent  religions 
and  moral  education.     Before  her  mar- 


sleeping- room.  Mr  Baker,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Leeds,  produces  a  case  which 
decency  forbids  us  to  lay  before  our 
readers.  It  lifts  the  curtain  and  pre- 
sents to  us  a  moral  leprosy,  bringing 
even  parents  and  their  adult  children 
of  opposite  sexes  into  illicit  contact. 
It  is  a  picture  that  would  raise  a  blush 
on  a  front  of  bronze,  and  make  even 
the  most  heartless  and  indifferent 
shudder.  Now,  these  are  evils  loudly 
calling  for  legislative  interference; 
indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  they  can 
be  reached  by  any  other  means.  It  is 
very  certain  that,  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  exist,  all  other  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  must  prove  utterly  unavailing. 
The  .''  Building  of  Small  Tenements 
Bill"  will  effect  something,  but  we 
must  also  have  a  general  seweriog. 
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proTement  actt  applicable  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;  the  iDdueriminate  mixture 
of  the  eezes  aboTe  a  certdn  age  in 
BleeplDg-rooms*  should  also  be  check- 
ed without  delay,  and  if  possible  pat 
down  altogether.  That  the  operatifes 
themselves  will   make    anj   decided 
effort  towards  their  own  regeneration 
we  scarcely  dare  venture  to  hope,  since 
custom  has  so  far  familiarized  them 
with  those  hideous  violations  of  de- 
cency and  morality  as  to  have  almost 
engrafted  them  upon  their  nature.^  If 
they  were  conscious  of  the  gross  im- 
propriety of  their  mode  of  living,  we 
oannot  doubt  that  they  would  lend  a 
wiirmg  hand  in  the  work  of  their  own 
reformation;  but  habit  has  blunted 
their  moral  perceptions  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that,  we  fear,  nothing  short  of 
legislative  interferenee  will  be  of  any 
aviii.   We  remember,  some  time  ago, 
how  hotly  the  soi-disant  liberal  prees 
assailed  Mr  Locke,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  estates, 
for  having  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  Lord  Francis  Egerton*s  tenantry  at 
Worsley,  warning  them  that  yonng 
married  couples  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  live  under  the  sanke  roof 
with  their  parents.      For  this,   Mr 
Locke  was  flatly  accused  of  holding 
Malthusian  doctrines ;  his  object  all 
the  while  manifestly  being  the  pre- 
servation of   decency  and   morality 
amongst  the  Worsley  tenantry — who 
are,  for  the  roost  part,  employ^  in  the 
coal-mines — by  preventing  the  con- 
gregation of  too  many  persons  of  op- 
posite  sexes  under  the   same  roof. 
Would  that  all  owners   and  super- 
intendents of  cottage  property  would 
pursue  the  same  course.      Acts  of 
Parliament  would  then  be  uncalled- 
for  and  unnecessary. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  point— 
**  exclusive  factory  employment  of  ye- 
males,  causing  total  ignorance  of  domestic 
economy** — much  more  might  be  said 
than  the  space  allotted  to  us  will  ad- 
mit of  our  saying.  It  must,  however, 
be  abundantly  manifest,  that  if  all  the 
time  of  the  female  part  of  our  manu- 
facturing population,  except  such  in* 
tervals  as  are  devoted  to  meals  and 
repose,  be  consumed  in  the  factory, 
the  domestic  duties  must  be  wholly 
neglected.  Take  away  the  household 
goddess — ^the  presiding  spirit  of  home 
— and  home  becomes  a  desert  rather 
to  be  shunned  than  soogbi.     It  U  Ibf 


you,  and  make  yoa  sensible  of,  do- 
mestic comforts.  Amongst  the  manu- 
facturing population  she  has  no  soeh 
attributes,  or,  having  once  had  them, 
they  have  died  out  through  demwtiide. 
All— mother,  daughters,  father,  seas 
— desert  their  home  for  the  faetory. 
Who,  in  eontemplating  each  a  slate 
of  things,  can  help  recallisfir  Words- 
worth's lines  ? — 

"  Men,  iDAideiMt  yontfas, 
Modier  and  little  children,  boys  uid  giris. 
Enter,  aod  each  the  wonted  task  resume, 
Within  this  temple.         •  m  • 

•         •         •         •  «  • 

The  habitation's  empty!  or  perciwaee 
The  mother  left  alone — ^no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  peerish  babe ; 
No  danghters  round  her,  busy  at  the  vbeel. 
Or  in  dispatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  hottiehold  occupation." 

But  we  are  denied  eren  the  conso- 
lation of  the  conjectured  altematiTe. 
The  mother  is  not  **left  alone."  She 
goes  too,  and  her  domestic  concem 
are  neglected.  The  home  of  ber 
husband  and  children  has  no  charms 
for  them,  and  they  desert  it  for  the 
beer-shop.  The  Committee  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  at  Birmingham, 
in  their  report  to  the  Poor-  Law  Com- 
missioners, place  the  case  in  a  strong 
light:— 

'*  The  females  are  from  necesaity  bred 
up  from  their  youth  in  the  workshops,  as 
the  earainga  of  the  younger  menabera  coa- 
tribule  to  the  support  of  the  famiiy.  The 
minds  and  morals  of  the  girk  beeooe  de- 
baaed,  and  they  marry,  totally  tgnemai  of 
all  those  habits  of  domestic  eeonooiy  whkb 
tend  to  render  a  hnabsad'a  boaae  eoiafart- 
able  and  hsppy;  and  this  is  wery  often  cha 
came  of  the  man  being  driven  to  the  aJe* 
honse,  to  sadL  that  comfort  after  his  day  of 
toU  whieh  he  looks  for  in  Tsin  by  bis  eem 
fireside.  The  habit  of  a  manufactvini 
life  being  once  established  in  a  waaaas, 
the  continuea  it,  and  leaves  her  home  aad 
children  to  the  care  of  a  neSgfabonr  or  of  a 
hired  child,  aometimes  only  a  lew  yean 
older  than  her  own  children,  whose  ser- 
Tices  coat  her  probably  as  mach  as  tbe 
obtains  for  her  labour.  To  thia  neglevt 
on  the  part  of  their  parents  is  to  t>e  traced 
tbe  death  of  many  children ;  they  are  kit 
in  the  bouae  with  a  fire  before  they  are\^ 
enough  to  know  the  danger  to  whid  the? 
are  exposed,  and  are  often  drendft^ 
burnt" 

We  need  add  nothing  to  this  tei^tj- 
mpBf  t9  warrant  us   in    proteatiif 
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ag'aiDBt  the  present  system*  and  de- 
manding an  alteration.  To  abolish 
the  labour  of  females  altogether,  might 
be  an  unnecessary  hardship  towards 
the  working  classes;  but  that  their 
hours  of  labour  should  be  curtailed  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  admit  of  their 
paying  some  attention  to  domestic  du- 
ties»  we  fancy  few  people,  with  a  spark 
of  feeling  or  right  judgment  about 
them,  will  venture  to  dispute. 

The  fifth  and  last  grievance  is — *<  the 
want  of  public  waUct  and  healthful  recrea- 
tion/* This  want,  however,  ought 
only  to  be  supplied  condiiionally  f  for 
if  you  do  not,  first  of  all,  or  at  all 
events  simultaneously,  improve  the 
working  roan*8  domestic  comforts, 
make  his  home  attractive,  and  estab- 
lish a  better  footing  between  him  and 
his  master,  by  providing  public  places 
of  recreation,  you  not  only  hold  out  a 
premium  to  idleness,  but  ^on  provide 
bim  with  a  convenient  rendezvous  to 
concert  with  his  fellow-workmen 
schemes  of  insubordination  and  tyran- 
ny towards   his  employer.     On  the 
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town,  and  other  Inititntlont^  thrown  open 
to  the  working  ddues  at  the  hoar  they 
were  urgently  invited  to  attend  the  Char, 
tist  meeting.  The  mayor  undertook  to  be 
personally  answerable  for  any  damage  that 
occurred  from  throwing  open  the  gardens 
and  instttations  to  the  classes  who  had 
never  before  entered  them.  The  effect 
was,  that  not  more  (baa  200  or  SOO  people 
attended  the  political  meeting^  which  en- 
tirely failed,  and  scarcely  58.  worth  of 
damage  was  done  in  the  gardens  or  in  the 
public  io8titation«  by  the  work-people,  who 
were  highly  pleased.  A  further  effect 
produced  was,  that  the  charges  before  the 
police  of  drunkenness  and  riot  were  on 
that  day  less  than  the  average  of  cases  on 
ordinary  daye.  I  have  been  informed  of 
other  initances  of  similar  effects  produced 
by  the  spread  of  temperate  pleasures  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  their  rivalry  to 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  gross  excite- 
ment, whether  mental  or  sensual." 

We  have  now  run  over  the  five  pro- 
minent evils  which,  in  our  judgment^ 
most  deeply  afl'ect  the  urban  masses. 
The  remedies  which  we  have,  currenie 
calamo,  prescribed,  may  not  be  pre- 


other  hand,  provided  the  condition  of  dggiy  those  called  for  by  the  peculiar 
the  labouring  classes  be  improved  in  ' 
other  respects,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  not  only  would  public  walks  and 
places  of  recreation  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  of  the  population^ 
but  that  they  would  abstract  them 
from  the  spirit  vaults,  beer- shops,  and 
other  haunts  of  dissipation  and  vice. 
We  have  an  example  at  hand.  Mr 
Chadwick,in  his  «<  Sanatory  Report," 
quotes  this  case : — 


"  On  the  holiday  given  at  Manchester 
in  celebration  of  her  Majesty's  marriage, 
extensive  arrangements  were  made  for 
holding  a  Chartist  meeting,  and  for  getting 
up  what  was  called  a  demonstration  of  the 
working  classes,  which  greatly  alarmed  the 
municipal  magistrates.  Sir  Charles  Shaw, 
the  chief  commissioner  of  police,  induced 
the  mayor  to  get  the  Botanical  Gardens^ 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  Museum  of  that 


character  of  each  case.  Upon  one 
point,  however,  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  be  misunderstood.  Whatever 
the  treatment,  it  mutt  be  uniform,  and 
timuUaneousty  applied  to  each  and  every 
case.  By  this  method,  you  will  bring 
the  whole  functions  of  tne  body  **  ope- 
rate" into  healthy  action  at  the  sama 
moment.  But  if  you  cure  only  one 
evil  at  a  time — for  example,  if  you 
restore  the  women  to  their  households 
without  draining  and  cleaning  the 
streets;  or,  as  we  have  just  suggested, 
if  you  give  public  walks  to  the  peopla 
without  improving  their  heroes^  and 
placing  them  on  a  better  footing  with 
their  employers — ^)'ou  only  cure  one 
evil  by  increasing  the  rest.  There- 
fore we  repeat — Let  the  amelioratioi^ 
of  the  working  classes  be  uniform- 
simultaneous  I 
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Part  IX. 
A  Naples  Day. 


The&b  18  a  sea-breeze  abroad  to- 
day. At  home  it  is  too  warm  for 
work,  so  we  sally  out  of  our  good  ion, 
the  Croceile,  and,  turning  to  the  right 
from  its  gateway,  find  a  walk  in  the 
direction  of  Pausilippo  and  the  Cbiaja 
impossible  from  the  heat ;  in  all  that 
long  line  of  street^  so  crowded  in  the 
evening,  there  is  not  now  one  creature 
on  footj  to  give  us  encouragement. 
Our  way  to  the  Toledo,  indeed,  is  all 
up  hill^  and  through  the  disagreeable 
quarter  of  St  Lucia*  equally  noisy 
night  or  day,  and  swarming  in  all 
seasons  with  fishermen,  inactive  or  at 
work.  Here,  brown  and  unwashed 
nakedness,  from  seven  to  ten  years 
oldj  runs  rampant  in  happy  unre- 
straint. A  long  line  of  stalls,  with 
their  one-sided  screens,  on  which, 
when  there  is  no  fish,  (which  happens 
often,)  heaps  of  clam  and  other  shells 
are  laid  out,  not  for  the  hungry,  but 
for  the  curious.  The  high  parapet 
sea-washed  wall  behind  this  place  of 
merchandize  is  the  ottoman  of  many 
a  Lazzaroni,  thoughtless  of  the  fall 
he  might  have  if  he  either  slipt  or 
slept.  But  a  Lazzaroni  never  comes 
to  mischief! — A  scene  already!  A 
soldier  in  green  uniform  has  just 
singled  out  a  little  urchin  (not  a  sea 
one)  from  this  motley  population, 
and  is  beginning  to  cane  him  severely. 
Such  a  little  bov !  What  a  brute  the 
fellow  must  be  I  Will  nobody  inter- 
fere ?  Theni  we  will ;  and  as  the  boy 
bellows,  we  valorously  step  over  to 
his  rescue.  Beaten,  but  not  correct- 
ed, he  now  delivers  up  from  under  his 
shirt  a  smart  silk  handkerchief,  and, 
on  threats  of  ulterior  punishment,  out 
come  several  more  —  a  third  and  [a 
fourth — from  between  his  other  rags 
and  his  ribs.  A  third  party  now 
approaches  from  behind  a  stall,  where 
he  has  been  waiting  the  result,  to  re- 
claim his  own ;  and  two  other  soldiers, 
hard  by,  who  have  been  on  the  same 
service,  are  seen  bringing  back  other 
spoils  of  the  Indias  in  abundance.  In 
short,  you  never  go  out  at  Naples 
without  losing  yonr  foulardp  or  what- 
ever  else  can  be  fished  out  of  your 


pocket,  and  the  punishment  on  detec- 
tion is  very  properly  summary.  A 
picturesque  row  of  lemonade  booths, 
displaying  each  its  painted  Madonna, 
or  saint  who  patronizes  lemonade,  at- 
tends us  up  to  Naples;  and  the  re- 
volving barrels  of  iced  water  are  as 
active  as  the  tongues  of  those  that 
turn  them.  But  be  sure  that,  if  before 
one  of  these  stalls  you  follow  the  in- 
stinct of  thirst,  your  refreshment  will 
cost  you  dear,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
those  little  rascals  who  tracks  your 
progress,  will,  in  equal  obedience  to 
his  instinct  of  theft,  as  infallibly  have 
extracted  your  handkerchief  as  he  did 
ours,  even  while  the  soldier  was 
scourging  the  small  vagabond  whose 
stripes  had  excited  our  ill- merited 
compassioif.  The  Neapolitan  is  the 
cleverest  picker  of  pockets  in  the 
world.  A  fine  light  hand  has  he ;  and 
so  far  from  hiding  his  band  m,  he 
shows  it  on  a  napkin,  which  used  to 
be  Scotch  for  a  "  foulard."  He  says 
he  likes  the  English,  and  hates  the 
French;  d  raiton,  for  we  carry  our 
handkerchiefs  in  our  pockets,  while 
the  Frenchman  never  takes  his  otU  of 
his  hat;  his  purse  and  money  are  in 
his  wabtcoat,  and  go  where  he  will, 
he  is  the  man,  par  exceilence, 

A  terffo  quern  nulla  ciconia  piAait. 


We  were  in  a  shop  near  the  Mu- 
seum, looking  at  some  old  coins.  En- 
ters a  peasant  from  the  Abruzzi,  (at 
least  he  dressed  the  character  well,) 
with  a  huge  double-handled  basket 
full  of  curiosities.  "  There's  the  ca^ 
rica,'*  he  proceeds,  «*with  which  I 

have  been  entrusted  by  Signer  A 

of  Ruvo,"  (a  place  we  had  not  yet 
heard  of;)  <Mt  is  a  vilUge  in  Cala- 
bria, signer  1  high  among  the  moun- 
tains* a  famous  place  for  antiquities ; 
tutti  prodoiti  sagro'Santi  dii  scavi-^ 
all  sacrosanct  productions  of  excava- 
tions, like  the  rest  of  the  things  you 
see  in  my  shop.'*  <«  Where  is  your 
list?"  "Eccolol"  He  reads.  "Twelve 
skulls  in  good  preservation ;  seven 
with  the  teeth  perfect,  and  each  with 
a  moneta  di  bronsa^^  (the  coin  for 
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Charon  I)  ''  between  his  teeth  •    Here 
they  lire,"  said  the  peasant^  counting 
them.     *' How  much?*'    <<  A  scudo 
a-head."    **  No,  that  is  too  much ; 
besides,  we  have  too  many  already.*' 
"  Make  yonr  own  price^  only  give  me 
a  couple  of  lines  (due  righe)  to  the 
padrone*  to  show  him   I  have  not 
pocketed  the  proceeds.     Bene,  bene ! 
my  dears,*'  (to  his  daughters,)  "  put 
these  heads  on  the  shelf  under  the 
Venice  glass*  and  take  care  in  moYing 
them  that  the  mould  and  the  coins 
don't  fall  out."    **  Lascia  fare !  '*  an- 
swered one  of  the  girls,  putting  down 
her  needle-work.     '<  Certi  rhaUi;' 
pnrsnes  the  old  gentleman,  reading 
his  list  again.    "Oh,  quelle!    here 
they  are  in  bronze!     iScuti,  signor, 
what  did  the  ancients  do  with  these  ?** 
This  phallic  question,  addressed  to  us 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies, 
would  have  tied  our  tongues  had  we 
really  known  what  the  ancients  did 
with  them ;  but  the  easiest  way  was 
not  to  bear  the  question,  and  the  old 
dealer,    fearing    that   his    daughters 
might  mislay  the  interesting  objects, 
took  them  into  his  own  custody,  and 
put  them  under  a  glass  cover,  amidst 
rings  and  snuff-boxes.  «  Three  crowns 
for  two  Phalli !     Why,  I  sold  better 
last  week  to  an  Englishman  for  six 
carlines  a-ptece  !**     Then  came  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  coins  fresh  from  the 
graves,  in  which  they  had  probably 
lain  a  whole  month,  together  with  stone 
of  terra- cotta  lamps^  smelling  strong, 
not  of  the  mould,  but  of  the  moule. 
When  we  had  seen  all,  we  said,  in  the 
simplicity  of  our  hearts,  that  we  should 
like  to  go  to  Ruvo  (Rubium).    "  So 
would  not.  we,'*  says  the  old  man; 
'*  for  although  our  trade  draws  the 
richest  of  its  materials  from  these 
mountains,  another  trade   flourishes 
there,  and  brigands  are  as  eagerly  on 
the  look- out  for  current  coins  as  we 
are  for  old  cues.     It  is  almost  the 
only  place  where  these  rascals  now 
exist.    But  fifteen  years  ago !  Do  you 
remember,  girls,  the  morning  I  came 
back  to  you,  long  after  you  thought  I 
was  dead,  and  wonld  hardly  believe 
your  eyes  for  joy  ? — it  was  the  year 
before  your  mother  died."     **Anzi/ 
how  can  we  forgot  it?"     "Fifteen 
years  ago,'*  resumed  the  old  man,  see- 
ing that  he  had  found  a  ready  listener, 
*'  I  was  travelling  among  others  with 
a  man  who  had  spent  largely  in  the 
purchase  of  old  lace,  on  the  advanta-* 


geons  disposal  of  which  he  counted 
greatly,   and   a  young  Englishman, 
furnished  with  a  letter  of  credit  on 
Torlonia.     Ten  miles  on  this  side  of 
Ruvo,  fire-arms  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  I    We  start  up,  (we  had  all  been 
nodding,)  and  see  our  driver  fall  off 
his  horse,  which  lay  shot  under  him. 
In  another  half  minute  the  road  is 
occupied  with  a  party  of  gaily- dressed 
robbers,  all  of  whom  have  a  volumi- 
nous sash,  and  a  huge  knife  stuck  in 
it.     In  a  very  business-like  way  they 
bid  us  dismount,  and  pinion  and  blind- 
fold us,  and  then  wait  for  orders  from 
Captain  Panecchi,  who  presently  ap- 
proaches, whistling.     '  A  good  day's 
work,'  we  hear  him  say :  •  how  many 
prisoners?'     *  EcceVenza,  tre^     '  Of 
what  country?'    'Two  Italians  and 
an  Englishman.'  '  What  booty?'  The 
lace  was  exhibited,  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  estimated  at  any  thing  like  its 
yalue.      ^  Call   your  wife,    Antonio, 
women  know  the  value  of  these  things 
better  than  we  do ;  and  undo  the  band- 
age?,  we  need  not  keep  our  prisoners 
bllndfuld.*  Ho  came  Mmself  to  remove 
the  fillet  that  was  round  my  eyes,  and 
said,  he  was  '  sorry  to  put  roe  to  in- 
convenience, but  that  all  trades  must 
live.*     «  Ah  !   Signor  Capitano,*  said 
I,  '  we  are  both  Abruzzeai !    I  have 
spent  many  a  pleasant    day  at   St 
Lorenzo,  -and  many  of  your  friends 
are  mine,  for  which  reasons  don't  take 
all  the  little  I  have  been  so  many 
years  acquiring.*     He  was  sorry  to 
rob  me,  but  his  was  a  net  for  all,  and 
all  must  be  fish  that  come  into  it ;  '  the 
Englishman  is  Thunny,  and  you  but 
a  Sardine,  but  both  i^vefiih ;  but  here 
comes  the  wife  of  Antonio,  to  tell  us 
the  value  of  the  lace.'    The  lady  pro« 
nounced,  to  the  delight  of  the  band, 
and  the  consternation  of  its  owner,  to 
be    *btl   assaiy   and  worth  a  great 
deal,'    '  Now,  search  Monsieur  1*  An- 
glais,* said  the  captain,  changing  his 
accent  and  language,  and  speaking 
more  gravely  than  he  had  hitherto 
done.     Accordingly,  our  fellow  tra- 
veller's pockets  were  searched;    he 
was  relieved  of  his  watch,  chain,  ring, 
and  shirt 'pin,  and  at  last  the  order  on 
Torlonia  for  2500  scudi  came  under 
observation.     *  Bravo  !  *  said  the  cap- 
tain, 'that's the  same  as  money !  here, 
sir,  sign  your  name  !  *     He  next  dis- 
patched one  of  the  gang  to  a  placo 
two  miles  off,  with  orders  to  bring  an 
individual  whom  he  named,  without 
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a  momeot's  loss  of  tiine>  and  we  retir- 
ed into  a  cave,  where  a  dinner  and 
wine  was  Berved,  but  where  the  con- 
yersation  did  not  prove  equally  exhi- 
lirating  to  all  the  parties.  To  a  man 
who  sat  next  to  fyi6  at  dinner,  the 
c$ptatD  8aid>  '  Where  did  you  gel  that 
SQiart  scarf?'  *  From  Orlando,  who 
took  it  from  an  old  woman  going  to 
market,  having  first  to  knock  her 
down,  because  she  refused  to  give  it 
to  him.'  'Did  he?*  said  the  cap- 
tain, and  fierce  he  looked  as  be  said, 
'  then,  if  he  does  not  wish  me  to  shoot 
him,  and  hang  him  afterwards  tike  a 
dog,  let  him  be  off  instantiy — he  has 
disgraced  us  I '  "—We  asked  if  Orlando 
took  the  hint  ?  '*  Do  you  think  he 
wanted  to  be  shot  ?**  was  the  reply. — 
'*  Dinner  over,  the  messenger  returned 
with  a  person  of  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance, who  seemed  aware  of  bis 
company,  but  not  alarmed  for  his  life. 
*  Just  take  this  letter  to  Torlonia  at 
Rome,  draw  the  2500  scudi,  and  be 
back  within  the  week;  horses  and  a 
carriage  are  here,  so  that  nobody  at 

need  know  any  thing,  and  place 

this  white  feather  so  as  to  be  seen,  as 
you  return  ;  but  if  you  return  without 
the  money,  or  blab,  all  your  fields 
shall  be  fired,  (it  was  harvest  time,) 
and  your  house  razed  to  the  ground. 
'  I  am  too  old,  and  can't  go  on  this 
mission,'  objected  his  townsman,  <but 
my  nephew  shall,  if  you  will  let  me 
t^l  him,*    '  Do  so,  but  let  him  under- 


stand the  conditions !  *  Eh  bene  !  e 
partito  it  nepote,  ed  e  riiamafo  in  sei 
giorni ;  and  then  we  were  liberated.** 
*^  And  how  had  you  fared  all  this 
time?**  **  Never  better  in  my  life! — the 
Captain  by  degrees  became  familiar 
with  us,  and  at  last  told  us  his  story. 
He  had  been  in  the  French  service 
for  fifteen  years,  and  returned  after- 
wards to  live  at  St  Lorenzo ;  got  into 
scrapes  with  all  the  young  women ; 
had  been  reprimanded  for  ioeonti- 
nency  over  and  over  again  by  the 
priest,  who  at  last  threatened  to  get 
him  put  into  prison.  So  he  told  him, 
he  should  nener  find  fautt  with  him 
again  ;  murdered  him  and  his  brother 
that  night,  and  the  neat  day  was 
abroad  in  the  Abruzzi  /  He  had  lived 
there  twelve  years  since,  had  nerer 
committed  another  murder,  and  kept 
tolerable  discipline.  He  had  thirty 
men ;  might  have  double  the  number, 
but  was  not  ambitions ;  in  shurt,  lie 
claimed  to  be  a  gatanfuomof  and  as» 
sured  us  that  his  men  revered  him." 
Of  the  women,  (nine  I — muses,)  be 
could  not  speak  too  highly  ;.~.they 
were  good  wives ;  cooked  well  $  and 
were  kind  to  strangers.  **  Tho  Eng. 
lisbman,*'  he  added  ;  *'  got  redress : 
His  loss  was  levied  (so  willed  the 
Pope)  on  the  commune  where  the 
robbery  took  place ;  but  /,**  said  be, 
'*  very  unfortunately  being  of  that 
same  commune,  nevergot  a  fartlttng!*' 


CoiNEas,  Old  and  New. 


•  "  Well,'*  said  we  to  one  of  these 
dealers  in  old  coins,  of  whom  we  some- 
times purchase ;  "  we  have  chosen 
what  little  there  was  to  choose,  and 
there  are  the  remainder."  **  BencSig-' 
nort  there  was  not  much  for  cono- 
scenti  like  you,  but  (drawing  a  chair 
yery  close  to  us)  I  know  some  one 
who  has  some  fine  coins  to  sell — in 
fact,  a  monk,  who  has  but  little  know- 
ledge  in  the  matter,  and  if  I  myself 
was  not  in  the  same  condition,  I  might 
have  made  a  good  thing  of  it.  Oh  ! 
that  my  education  had  been  attended 
to  I  as  it  is,  (cunning  rascal !)  I  must 
make  use  of  other  people*s  eyes  in 
place  of  my  own.  Would  you,  for 
Instance,  Siguor,  who  know  every 
thing,  make  a  visit  with  me  to  this 
monk.  You  may  tell  me  the  value  of 
his  coins  as  a  whole,  and  afcerwards 


f» 


»• 


take  from  me  what  you  select  at  your 
own  price.  I  only  want  you  after- 
wards to  be  so  far  my  friend,  as  to 
point  out  the  rare  ones  which  you  may 
not  want — leave  me  alone  for  settling 
with  him."  "  When  shall  we  go?" 
"  On  Sunday,  if  you  can,  because 
the  monk  will  be  sure  to  be  at 
home,  the  distance  is  eight  miles 
**  Andiamo*^  said  we  ;  **  Partiamo^ 
said  he ;  and  when  Sunday  came,  off 
we  go  in  a  one-horse  chaise.  **  To 
what  order  does  the  monk  we  are 
about  to  visit  belong  ?"  "  They  call 
themselves  gli  pii  operarii,  ossia  ta 
congregazione  dei  Liguortsti ;  their 
office  is  to  go  about  doing  good  works, 
and,"  added  he  slyly,  "  taking  what- 
ever zeal  brings  them  from  the  faith- 
ful. Their  founder  was  an  advocate, 
who  having  gained  an  unjust  cause  for 
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cUtftttf  took  it  to  bearty  entered     duly  enquiriiig  whether  or  no  we  are 

Gatholics^  he  actually  entrusted  to 
our  handsy  and  he  let  us  know  that 
wholesale  eommerce  is  the  thing  in  bis 
contemplations — all  or  none !  and  the 
price  astounding:  we  suppose  he  wauts 
to  build  a  new  wing  to  the  convent  I 
Finding*  however^  that  we  are  not  the 
least  inclined  to  deal  after  this  fashiouj 
he  takes  up  the  retail  line  like  a  mau 
who  is  used  to  it.  Of  the  coins  we 
put  some  aside*  and  the  first  step  is 
made,  *  Come!"  says  our  dealer 
from  the  l^ing  city;  **facciamo  of- 


holy  orderst  had  success  in  the  churchy 
became  bishop*  founded  this  religbus 
oommuoity*  died,  andwasoanonised»" 
*'  But  now  as  to  the  eoins  I  Can  we 
bargaitt,  or  are  we  expected  to  take 
them  at  his  price?**  *'  No!  to  be 
sure ;  bargain  hard  /  protect  your  in- 
terest I  we  must  do  all  that.**  *'  I 
suppose  your  monk  has  shown  them 
oyer  and  over  again.*'  **  As  we  are 
out  of  that  lying  city  now*  and  yonr 
own  frankness  encourages  me,  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth — neuunot  nobody 
has  seen  his  collection.  He  is  my  con*    fare!  to  business*  tu  business  !**  Tne 


lessor;  after  my  last  month's  con- 
fession* says  he — '  Your  affairs,  you 
know*  are  secret  with  me ;  be  mine  so 
with  you.  i  have  some  very  fine 
eoins*  bought  at  di&rent  places  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  of  my  peram- 
bulations and  preachings.  1  have 
also  a  few  stones*  and  yases*  and  other 
things  that  I  should  like  you  to  buy.* 
Accordingly,  he  showed  me  some 
specimens*  but,  as  he  asked  me  too 
mueh  for  a  dealer  to  afford*  I  declined* 
and  the  thing  went  off.  I  and  my 
son  went  again  last  week  to  confess* 
and  he  renewed  the  subject  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  *  Can  you  not  find 
me  a  $trangtr^  some  rich  heretic  of 
an  Englishman*  who  would  buy  the 
whole?'  On  this  hint  I  am  taking 
yon*  Signor*»I  don*t  think  he  knows 
mueh  about  the  value  of  them*  and 
I  may  oblige  both  parties  at  once.** 
That  he  said  was  the  truths  and  so  we 
found  it  to  be  in  all  but  that  the  pious 


monastic  man  scarcely  seems  to  hear ! 
he  turns  with  a  pre- occupied  air  to  u?* 
in  whose  spiritual  condition  (he  is  not 
thinking  of  coins,  not  he !)  he  has 
taken  an  interest — "  And  so,  Signur* 
you  are  a  heretic  !  **  *'  Why*  it  seems 
we  are  generally  called  so*  but  at  any 
rate,  we  are  not  bigots.*'  **  Ay  ! " 
said  he ;  "  but  there  is  but  one  faith* 
JiffUo  mio!"  putting  bis  hand  pater- 
nally on  our  sleeve*  << one  truth — one* 
and  no  more  on  earth  ;  our  church  is 
ready  to  interpret  to  all  who  will.*' 
If  we  had  not  opened  our  eyes  a  little 
at  this  address*  we  should  have  been 
famously  done  by  a  Vitellius.  **  Rank 
forgery  ! " — we  tell  him  so.  •'  Vitel- 
lius*'* replied  he*  coolly,  **  was  a  here- 
tic.'* '<  As  to  the  emperor's  creed, 
father*  in  omnibus  cantos  t  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  now,  but  only 
with  his  coin."  Upon  which*  taking 
the  suspected  denarius  out  of  our 
hand,  and  looking  at  it*  **  In  dubiis 


proprietor  did  not  know  what  to  ask.    ./Sdles /"  said  he.   '<  Doubtless!"  we  re- 


We  rang  the  convent  bell  and  enter 
ed*  but  Father  Reepoli  was  shy*  and 
seemed  far  from  welcoming  us.  He 
had  heard  another  bell  which  he  pre- 
ferred* summoning  the  convent  to 
dinner.  "  Was  the  business  pressing?** 
(from  the  stair-top.)  «  Why*  rather, 
inasmneh  as  we  had  been  half  roasted 
to  come  and  see  his  collection.*' 
**  Figli  miei,  come  up  then  !  I  will 
dine  later.**  **  He  knows  what  we 
have  come  about*  depend  on  it*  but 
doea  not  want  to  speak  before  wit- 
nesses." These  removed,  however, 
he  rushes  in  medias  res,  neither  offer- 
ing wine,  or  biscuit*  or  fruit  from  the 
fine  convent-garden,  or  even  a  sight 
of  Nola,  or  Monte  Somma*  at  whose 
base  we  are,  nor  any  thing  whatever* 
eiceept  a  chair.  The  door  shut*  he 
lifts  th^  lid  of  a  great  trunk  crammed 
with  treasures,  some  of  which*  aftw 


joined  ;  "  but  in  relation  to  that  coin* 
it  is  impossible  to  exercise  either 
faith,  hope,  or  charity ;  so  li^t  him 
go!  '*  and  down  he  went.  **  Ah,  coins 
are  coins !  said  the  Padre ;  **  but*  caro 
flglio  mio,  I  was  speaking  to  you  of 
graver  matters,^*  *<  Come!  come!  what 
are  we  to  pay  for  these  we  have  put 
aside?  *'  Twq  hundred  piastres*" 
said  he ;  ''  nepiH  ne  meno,"  Marvel- 
lous promptness*  we  thought^  for  a 
man*  strange  to  secular  interests,  and 
who  had  to  make  up  his  mind  in  a 
second!  The  Neapolitan  who  had 
come  with  us  laughed  outright*  and 
addressing  ns,  "  How  much  would 
you  give  for  this,  were  it  in  my  shop. 
Signer  ?"  **  In  conscience,"  said  we* 
**  certainly  not  five  scudi."  **  And*  as 
I  am  a  galantuomo,  you  should  have 
it  *  *' «« At  what  do  you*  Padre*  estimate 
it."    •<  Figti  mid,  not  for  Use  than 
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tweive  seudit  and  if  thus  disposed  of  I 
am  a  loser !  **  and  so  we  continued 
bargainingt  and  doing  nothing,  the 
man  of  the  shop  proposing /atr  prices, 
and  he  of  the  cloisterj  not  choosing 
us  to  see  the  church  vacillate,  sticking 
to  his  text — ^in  short,  a  more  exercised 
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broker  we  never  saw,  and  we  retreat- 
ed, fatigued,  and  in  disgust.  We 
learn  that  other  monks  in  the  same 
convent,  conjoin  to  other  pious  works 
the  profitable  one  of  speculatiog  on 
the  Ignorance  or  cupiditj  x>f  the 
stranger. 


More  Dxalbes. 


**  Come  and  see  a  man  who  has 
many  ancient  things  to  sell,**  said  a  cer- 
tain guide  of  ours,  an  old  fellow,  very 
shabbily  dressed,  but  cunning  as  a 
lynx,  and  hungry  as  a  wolf.  As  we 
went,  we  innocently  asked  if  the  party 
to  whom  we  were  bound  knew  much 
about  what  he  sold  ?  <'  Un  poco,"  said 
our  guide,  negligently.  <<  Enough;  we 
hoped  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  cheap." 
*' Lei  non  dtibitct*  and  so  on  we  went, 
nothing  doubting,  into  a  street,  a  long 
way  behind  the  Museum,  itself  a  remote 
quarter,  to  the  sixth  story  of  a  palazzo, 
of  which  the  occupant  was  evidently 
primed  to  receive  us.  We  entered  his 
dea  in  the  pride  of  connoisseurship ; 
we  came  out  humiliated  and  convicted 
of  ignorance.  We  have  ourselves 
often  laughed  at  the  easy  confidence 
of  coxcombs ;  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  smile  more  than  once  at  our 
own  pretension  here.  Courteous  sa« 
lutes  passed  on  both  sides.  We  came 
to  business  at  once — <<Had  he  any 
cose  anticltct  or  monete  aniiche,  to  dis- 
pose of?"  "  Qualche piccole co$e,"  and 
of  whatever  trifles  he  had  we  were 
**  padronisHmi  /  "  "  F«</remo,"  said  we, 
impatient  to  begin,  yet  unwilling  to 
show  our  cupidity — seating  ourselves 
the  while  in  his  best  chair,  and  putting 
down  our  hat  with  another  "vedremo." 
Our  attendant,  who,  nevertheless,  had 
skill  enough  to  have  enabled  him  to 
dispute  the  authenticity  of  some  of 
our  recent  purchases,  retired  into  a 
corner  to  calculate  his  per  centage  on 
our  purchases  ;  or  it  might  be,  as  he 
said,  "to  ke^'p  his  ignorance  out  of 
the  way/'  A  tray  of  Sicilian  coins 
was  now  put  before  us,  and  we,  know- 
ing that  on  such  occasions  we  must 
begin  to  show  we  knew  something 
already,  began  to  take  up  and  put 
down  several  with  the  most  real,  un- 
sophisticated indifference  as  to  buying 
them,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  with 
jusi  as  liUte  discrimination :  when  we 
saw  a  hare  we  said  •«  Messina ; "  when 
an  owl,  "  Athens."  We  made  no  error 


in  ascribing  the  crah  to  Girgenti ;  the 
Jlying  horse  to  Corinth;  the  bearded 
wheat  to  Metapontus;  and  the  biouoms 
of  the  rose  and  the  pomegranate  to 
Rhodes.  During  all  this  turning  over 
of  his  goods  he  said  nothings,  but  en- 
acted the  dealer  quieify,  to  see  what 
overtures  his  customer  might  make. 

At  length  down  he  came  upon  us 
like  a  hawk  I   (we   had   not  bovghi 
enough  to  buy  impunity  for  having 
crossed  his  self-esteem  on  more  than 
one  occasion.)    "  You  have   looked 
at  thb  coin,  Signer  I   what  do   you 
think  of  it  ?  '*    *f  Oh,  not  much— in 
fact  we  don't  esteem  it  at  all :  we  have 
several  such  i n  our  collection . "     *<  In- 
deed I  and  where  did  we  get  them  ?  ** 
''  In  a  variety  of  places.**    More  con- 
gratulation !     The  epigraphs,  he  had 
considered  in  his  poor  experience  to 
be  rare ;  in  the  Museum  for  instance, 
of  which  (horrible  parenthesis!)  he 
was  one  of  the  custodcg  they  had  but 
one.     At   this   declaration  we   were 
quite   taken   aback,    and  effectualij 
warned  to  show  more  reserve  in  aoj 
subsequent  remarks;  indeed,  we  be- 
gan to  think  it  safer  to  take  our  cue 
from  the  collector  himself.     But  con- 
noisseurs we  came,  and  connoisseuis 
he  was   determined  we    should   be^ 
though  we  would  now  gladlj   have 
dropt  that  character,  and  have  receiv- 
ed a  lesson  in  place  of  being  mockingly 
consulted.     "  Did  we  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence at  all  of  gold  Aniipaters  f  Had 
we  seen  Longo^s  (curse  Longo !)  un- 
edited coin,  and  what  did  we  think  otitf 
What  class  of  coins  bad  we  made  our 
particular  study  ?     Which  of  the  gold 
coins  at  the  Museum  do  we  esteem 
doubtful,  or  certainly  false  ?  *'  Toa  bat- 
tery of  such  and  similar  questions  we 
had  exposed  ourselves,  and  were  baited 
accordingly  as  we  deserved — always 
under  the  provoking  disguise  of  out- 
ward respect  and  homage.  To  turn  tiie 
subject,  "  There,'*  said  w^  (prodn- 
cing  one,)  *'  there  is  a  coin  worth  look- 
ing atl-*at  least,  you  don't   see  a 
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Fruiius  every  day !  **    "  No,  certain- 
\j ;  when  it  is  goodj  it  is  very  good," 
said  our  unperturbed  friend,  as   he 
looked  at  it  slightingly,  and  returned  it, 
without  the  least  show  of  gratitude,  to 
our  possession.     "  Is  it  not  genuine* 
then  ?**  said  we  alarmed,  not  so  much 
at  his  words  as  his  manner,  which 
certainly  conveyed  a  suspicious  with- 
holding of  his  whole  mind.    '<  Oh, 
Signer,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce 
a  coin  false  that  your  superior^'ifflETmen/ 
has  considered  otherwise ;  the  most  I 
can  venture  to  do  is  to  show  yon 
mine ;   what  do   you  think   of  that 
compared  with  your  own  ?  '*     **  Why, 
really  we  should  have  said  that  yours 
is  the  false*  and  ours  the  genuine, 
supposing,  indeed,  either  to  be  suspi* 
clous."    "  Hem!    and  what  did  we 
think  of  thiSt  and  this?**  (producing 
others.)     "  Oh,  impostures    without 
doubt,  as  far  as  our  opinion  was  of  any 
moment."     Quos  deus  vuU  perdere ! 
and  so  it  was.    '^  Noit  and  Millingen 
had  been  in  raptures  with  both.     Did 
we  know  either  of  these  gentlemen  ?  " 
"Of  the  former  we  knew  the  high  re- 
putation, of  the  latter  we  enjoyed  the 
personal  acquaintance — and — if,    in- 
deed they  thought  so.'*    **  Had  we 
looked    sufficiently   at    the    hair  ?  '* 
'<  We  had,  but  we  would  look  again." 
And  as  we  did  so,  (now  put  in  the 
right  direction,)    we  were    at    once 
struck  with  the  great  difference  in  the 
workmanship.     We  had    now    little 
hope  of  retrieving  ourselves,  except 
by  showing  one  of  our  real  gems,  our 
Lysimaehus,  settmg,  like   Macbeth, 
"  our  life  upon  a  cast,*'  in  mere  des- 
peration.  "  Palsissima  \  **     Confound 
those  Italian  superlatives !   **  But  how 
could  he  be  so  positive  ?**    **  Because 
he  knew  whence  it  came ;  who  forged 
it ;  when  it  was  forged ;  how  it  got 
abroad*"  &c.  &o.  &e.    "  Was  it  pos- 
sible?*'  '<  Most  certainly.**    In  short, 
we  had  been  cheated,  and  cheated 
again,  and  cheated  a  third  time,  and 
are  now  in  full  possession  of  full  fifteen 
forgeries  of  the  utmost  beauty;   all 
coins  of  Magna  Grsecia    or  Sicily, 
minted  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by 
one  of  those  extraordinary  geniuses, 
almost  as  rare  as  the  coins  themselves. 
Possessed,  while  yet  a  boy,  with  that 
insatiable  sentiment  of  the  beautiful, 
and  filled  with  admiration   for  this 
branch  of  art  in  particular,  a  young 
German,  a  Prussian  we  believe,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  to  reprodacung 
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the  most  beautiful  coins  of  antiquity, 
that  the  deception  should  be  complete, 
and  the  one  be  sold  for  the  other  as 
often  as   he  chose  to  bring  it  out, 
which,    of  course,  was   seldom ;   in 
short,  so  perfect  was  his  success,  that 
the  best  judges  were  at  fault,  and 
could  hardly  believe  that  they  were 
looking  upon  money  made  in  their  own 
days.     **  I   dare  say.   Signer,*'  pro- 
ceeded the  instrument  appointed  by 
Providence  to  reduce  our  vanity  to 
reasonable  dimensions,  '<  I  dare  say 
that,  among  other  acquisii,  you  may 
have    a    gold    Posthumus    in  your 
pocket?**  "  Alas,  we  had,  indeed !  But 
how  did  he  know  that  ?  "  "I  thought 
sol     Yes,  that  is  it — beautiful  coun- 
terfeit! Naples  swarmed  with  them 
last  year,  and  every  body  bought  one 
except   myself"    *'  And  how  had    he 
been  so  wise  ?  "    '<  Because   he  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
forger  above  mentioned,  and  knew 
that  his  wife  was  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, and  must  be  glad  to  throw 
the  rest  of  her  husband's  works  into 
the  market,  amongst  which,  indeed, 
were  many  of  the  moulds  themselves, 
and  most  eminently  beautiful    they 
were.  Au  rette,  we  need  not  be  humi- 
liated— in  re  nummaria  the  wisest  had 
been  duped.'*     In  unafiected  humility 
we  now  pocketed  our  coins,   and  in 
place  of  treating  with  a  person  who 
had  shown  such  superior  tact  to  our- 
selves as  a  dealer,  which,  after  all,  he 
was,  requested  he  would  do  us  the 
favour  to  pronounce,  of  such  of  our 
recent  acquisitions  as  we  had  about 
us,  which  were  false,  and  permit  us  to 
add  four  or  five  of  his  to  our  medal- 
box  ;  to  all  which  he  bowed  a  ready 
assent,  and,  after  a  desultory  conver- 
sation about    gems,  engravers,   and 
dealers  in  virtu  at  Rome  and  else- 
where,  we   went    forth  undoubtedly 
wiser  than  we  came.    **  That's  a  clever 
man  rather,"  said  we  to  our  guide  as 
we  went  down-stairs.    «  iSi,  Signer  I 
capisce  un  poco-^hvX  not  like  your 
Excellence ! !  1 "  The  vagabond  ! 

Onr  divulged  and  divulgated  at- 
tachment to  the  veneranda  rubigo 
brought  us  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  unavowed  people,  and  a  few  ont-of- 
the  way  mysteries.  In  Italy,  what- 
ever is  antique  is  also  forged.  Such 
forgery  is  a  branch  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  pays  well.  Your  forger 
of  Sicilian  coins  (the  finest  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen)  gets  a  livelihood 
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b J  Re9er$e$  ;  snd  we  happen  to  have 
spoken  with  WTeral  blameless  penons 
of  this  professioD»  whose  iogenuit/y  as 
it  is  not  exercised  in  the  currency^  is 
of  course  only  a  felony  quoad  the  an. 
tiqnariaDf  on  whom  it  imposes.  Hiero 
must  come  to  life  again  before  penal 
laws  for  connterfeiting  his  image  and 
superscription  can  alarm ;  and  it  is  not 
ererj  one  that  can  now  tell  wkai  i»  or 
M  not  CiBSOf^s,  A  roan  named  Coeeo 
made  his  way  np*8tair8  one  morning 
to  offer  us  a  Peseeniu$,  "  Coceo ! 
oh,  I  thiok  I  have  met  with  you  be- 
fore T'  "  Eccelienta,  non  mi  ricordo,** 
'<  Noy  I  don*t  mean  your  person^  but 
your  handiworks.  Do  yon  happen 
to  know  any  thing  of  this  Yitellius?  *' 
««  8i^  Signor;  quanio  Vaveiepagatof" 
He  wanted  to  know  what  his  forgeries 
had  iMeome  worth  in  the  market  1  We 
found  this  fellow  clever,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  take  lessons  of  him,  as 
we  did  of  the  Juodsta  at  Romoy  bnt 
we  had  not  time ;  so  contented  our- 
selves with  asking  him  questions.  As, 
bow  did  he  make  that  Maerinus  ?  by 
fusion  or  by  the  hammer?  the  mould 
or  the  dye  ?  (for  both  are  still  prac- 
tised.) **  Seldom  by  casting,  thongh 
we  do  it  in  this  way  much  letter  than 
the  old  forgeries;  our  best  moulds 
now-a-days  not  being  made  of  Bcag^ 
liogiat  as  formerly,  but  of  grape 
ashes,  wrought  up  with  white  of  egg, 
out  of  which  composition  the  coins 
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eome  olean  and  perfectly  immacnlate. 
But  the  hammer  and  die  eosls  birt 
little  more ;  and  when  once  the  die  is 
made,  the  multiplication  of  the  pieee 
is  much  easier.*'  "  Ay*  bnt  to  make 
the  die  you  can  only  copy  the  com, 
and  may  fail*  whereas  the  mould  ean* 
not  make  a  mistake."  Aeeomplish* 
ed  either  way,  great  is  the  success  of 
the  fraud!  Taste,  smell,  handle, 
weigh,  and  examine  the  coin  in  yonr 
microscope,  but  taken  in  you  wi!l 
often  be.  Our  friend  Coeco,  however, 
who  could  so  well  impose  on  othen, 
eottld  not,  he  assnred  us,  be  deceited 
himself,  unless  by  Ms  awn  warh, 
which  were,  as  he  said,  sneh  complete 
fae'Simiiee,  that  if  he  were  not  veiy 
careful,  when  engaged  in  their  mana- 
factnre,  to  keep  the  originals  separate, 
be  should  be  apt  to  mistake  I  He 
could  tell  a  coin  without  looking  at  it; 
feeling  it  with  hie  hands  behind  km 
enabled  him  to  say,  not  only  If  it  wers 
genuine  or  false,  but  whether,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  were  the  work  of  i 
maistro,  like  BecchI,  or  a  common 
coiner.  ''The  deuce  you  eao!" 
"  Sicuro !  Abbiamo  il  genio  assai  su- 
blime, in  nostra  arte.  When  /  for^, 
nobody  but  tV  solo  Fondaterc  del  mtmdo 
can  find  it  out!"  We  must  however 
say,  that  he  showed  us  nothing  in 
support  of  these  braggart  assertfon 
of  ability. 


The  Museum— (Gems.) 


Wb  are  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
stair  guarded  by  its  two  unknown  river 
gods  I  and  though  the  terra  coUa  apart- 
ment, and  those  in  which  there  is  de- 
posited such  an  unrivalled  colleetion 
of  ancient  glass,  have  already  their 
doors  open,  and  the  custode  seems 
waiting  to  receive  us,  and  in  want  of 
customers,  the  oam^os  and  intaglios, 
collected  chiefly  by  the  Case  Farnese, 
are  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
undivided  attention  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. And  what  gems  are  here! 
compared  with  the  Yary  finest  of  tliose 
which  antiquarian  commerce  offers  to 
the  collector,  even  in  Italy.  One's 
first  impression,  on  a  review  of  this 
cabinet,  would  naturally  be  to  give  up 
the  pursuit  in  despair ;  in  fact,  such 
magnificent  objects  as  are  here  depo- 
aited,  hardly  ever  come  into  the  fair 


and  open  market  of  competition ;  never, 
indeed,  except  when  the  satiety  or  the 
death  of  the  possessor  launches  thtm 
upon  tiie  turbid  stream  of  a  great  Loo- 
dan  or  Paris  sale ;  an  etent  that  maj 
take  place  every  quarter  of  a  centory, 
or  oftener ;  but  when  princes  beeooe 
the  collectofs  of  such  precious  obfeeti, 
wiien  a  Leo  or  a  Lorenxo  launches  ihe 
revenues  of  Rome  or  Tuscany  on  the 
works  of  DiosGorides  or  Almon,  it  re- 
quires nothing  less  than  the  min  of  a 
dynasty  to  dislodge  them ;  and  evst 
then,  it  is  in  favour  only  of  the  nev 
conqueror.  They  are  now  before  as, 
these  faroooa  Farnese  gems  I  There 
they  lie  disposed  on  their  large  (abK 
covered  over  with  plate  glass,  and  Mt 
in  ebony  as  a  pane  is  in  its  windeir 
frame.  Thus  arranged,  of  course  joa 
only  look  upon  them,  but  as  these  vt 
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things  whicb>  if  you  cannot  hold^tbem 
up  to  the  light  and  look  through  them, 
all  the  beauty  of  the  material,  and 
much  of  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 
work  IB  lost,  an  ingenious  contrivance 
has  provided  for  this  enjoyment  with* 
out  ri&ktng  the  security  of  objects  so 
liable  to  disappear.  The  horizontal 
plane  of  the  table,  in  which  the  gems 
are  setf  is  hinged  to  its  bed  over  which 
yuu  lean,  and  may  be  made  by  torn- 
iog  a  winch  to  become  an  inclined 
one^  and  raised  to  any  slant  you  please 
till  it  even  form  a  right  angle  to  the 
frame- work ;  you  now  look  on  the 
gems  with  the  light  admitted. on  them 
from  behind,  as  at  a  window  of  stained 
glass ;  and  may  delight  your  eyes  with 
the  cloudless  perfection  of  Saidonyx, 
Cornelian,  Sapphire,  Emerald,  and 
Garnet,  in  all  the  richness  of  the  va- 
rious material!-— 

**  JNatura  maxime  in  minimis  admi^ 
ratur,'"  says  Piiny :  we  will  not  say  this 
of  art,  but  may  safely  maintain,  that 
neither  bronze,  nor  marble  in   their 
noblest  forms,  can  possibly  exceed  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of   thcso  our 
favourite  productions ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pleasure  imparted  by  their  ele- 
gance and  finish^  the  antique  gems 
are  always  instructive.     We  love  to 
see  genius  concentrating  its  energies 
oa  contracted  space,  and  the  subject 
of  a  learned  dissertation  is  often  con- 
tained within  the  circle  of    a  ring. 
These  works,  of  course,  always  require 
a  /ens,  and  some  habit  in  the  use  of  it. 
A  piece  of  plastic  black  wax,  softened 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  transfers  the 
intaglio  to  an  impression,  without  ex- 
amining which,  again  and  again,  no- 
body buys !     Bere,  of  course,  you  are 
not  allowed  to  handle  coin  or  gem  at 
all ;   or  if  permitted,  it  must  be  by  a 
private  and  particular  concession. 

*'  Tibi  non  committUur  aumm. 


Vel  si  quando  datur,  cuftos  adfizns  ib- 
idem. 

Qui  numerat  gemmas,  tuigvesqiie  observat 
acotos.** 

So  cnt  your  nails  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution before  you  go. 

One  magnificent  production  only, 
of  this  class,  is  not  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  plate,  nor  does  it  need  the 
microscope.  Placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  your  attention  is  immediate- 
\y  drawn  to  an  onyx-agate,  as  big  as 
a  soup-plate.  A  sculptured  head  of 
Medusa  occupies   the  convex    side, 


worked  into  its  thousand  serpents  of 
nut-brown  hair,  each  of  them  alive 
and  glossy  in  their  multitudinous  eoiii. 
As  to  the  inside  of  the  patera,  what 
would  be  a  landscape  on  a   Sevres 
plate,  or  a  coat-of-arms  on  an  English, 
is  here  a  mythological  story  told  on  a 
gem  ;  the  white  figures  that  compose 
the  dramatis  persons  of  the  enormous 
Cameo,  standing  out  on  a  ground  of 
the   colour  of   tortoise-shell*      Two 
lovely  female  figures,  in  a  recumbent 
position,  are  as  full  of  grace  and  per- 
fection as  the  Venus  of  Cleomenes! 
The  budding  breasts,  each  no  bigger 
than  a  pea,  fascinate  the  eye.     The 
round  arm  of  one,  which  holds  a  cap 
to  drink  from,  is  full  of  sexual  soft- 
ness ;  and  the  whole  umbilieal  region 
and  its  contorni  are  so  exquisite,  that 
Canova  never  chiselled,  nor   Titian 
painted,  object  more  seductive !     The 
subject  is  an  apotheosis ;  and  the  ob- 
ject Alexander.    Certain  air-balanced 
genii  (we  nftust  not  call  them  angels) 
or  heralds,  from  Olympus,  hover  over 
the  young    hero,  whose  translation 
thither  this  highly-wrought  production 
of  the  finest  age  of  art  is  supposed  to 
represent.  These  air-borne  figures  float 
in  a  sky  as  clear  as  if  it  were  painted, 
in  robes  that  follow  lightly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breexe.     The  old  River 
God  is  the  finest  Nile  we  ever  saw, 
has  all  the  fluidity  of  form  necessary 
for  his  character,  and  looks  more  dig« 
nified  we  think  for  sitting,  in  place  of 
adopting  the  conventional   mode  of 
making  him  overturn  an  urn  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture.     After  all,  is  he  a 
river  god?    And  does  his  Cornuco- 
pia mark  him  for  the  Nile,  eveh  with 
the  JBgyptian  intimation  of  the  Sphinx 
below  to  unravel  the  enigma  ?     The 
heroic  or  apotheosed  figure  in  the 
centre  has  passed,  not  without  some 
contestation,  for  Alexander,  and  the 
Isis,  in  place  of  her  usual  implement, 
the  Sistrum,  is  charged  with  ears  of 
corn.     In  commenting  on  this  match- 
less cameo,  Winckelman  appears  to 
us  to  reason  almost  in  a  circle,  com- 
pelling symbols  into  services  they  are 
not  bound  to  execute,  in  order  that  all 
these  figures  which  bear  them  may 
have  their  hands  full. 

Whoever  would  see  the  well-known 
Andromeda  of  Guide,  that  boast  of 
the  Farnese  ceiling,  faithfully  antici- 
pated and  arrayed  in  all  the  beauty  of 
microscopic  sculpture  2000  years  be- 
fore it  was  imagined  a  second  time  in 
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painting i  let  him  look  at  a  cameo  hcre» 
of  two  inches  broad,  where  a  vast 
porcellanous  sea  is  full  of  breakers 
and  white  horses,  and  the  Tritons, 
who  are  never  sea- sick,  are  blowing 
the  great  news  upon  their  horns! 
Here,  too,  is  a  Ganymede^  a  beauti- 
fully  formed  youth  of  most  immacu- 
late skin,  his  lower  limbs  encircled  in 
the  clutch  of  an  eagle  of  unmistake- 
able  credentials,  who  wafcs  him  off,  at 
short  notice,  to  that  hoary  old  sinner 
Jupiter,  waiting  for  him  above  on  a 
buoyant  cloud.  The  mighty  plumage 
is  unfurled  to  shelter  and  defend  the 
youth,  who,  with  &  iaisser'aller  negli- 
gence, flings  his  arms  over  the  Tigo- 
rous  pinions,  and  rides  off,  full  of  the 
fine  place  he  is  going  to.  All  this 
within  the  small  area  of  an  inch  and 
a-half  of  cameo!!  The  enormously 
massive  rings  we  see  here,  many  of 
which  would  weigh  an  ounce,  convert 
into  history  the  apparent  hyperbole  of 
Juvenal:  that  a  finger  should  sii}eatf 
and  in  Italy,  under  such  as  these,  is 
no  license  of  poetry.  Even  their  wed- 
ding-rings were  as  ponderous  as  the 
links  of  an  infrangible  chain  ought  to 
be.  One  of  these,  with  its  betrothal 
upon  it,  was  the  property  of  Dio- 
med's  wife,  and  found  by,  if  not 
on,  her  skeleton,  at  his  garden- gate. 
All  the  colours  of  the  oilman,  just 
as  they  were  found  in  his  shop, 
and  still  suitable  and  saleable  in  any 
shop ;  eggs  in  their  entire  state,  or 
with  the  broken  shell  of  the  careless 
cook ;  the  groceries  of  the  family— 
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pepper,  almonde,  pinocM,  the  fruit  of 
the  Caroiibier:  the  Tnedicioes  that  bad 
not  yet  been  sent  out  by  Ihe  apothe- 
caries ;  and  the  latt  loaves  ever  baked 
in  Pompeii—all  these  add  to  the  icte- 
rest  of  the  gem  apartment,  in  which, 
also,  there  is  a  press  full  of  fine  silver 
saucepans,  (a  recent  discovery,)  and 
goblets,  rich  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves 
and  berries  twining  beautifully  around 
them,  and  gold  bracelets  of  two  pounds 
weight,  for  such  arms  as  could  beir 
them,  and  lighter  works  of  art  in  gold 
and    silver  filigree,  which,    if  they 
lay  in  a  shop- window  in  Bond  Street 
or  Piccadilly,  would  call  in  many  a 
customer  to  ask  their  price.      The 
plate,  whether  molten,  or  hammered, 
or  engraved,  has,  for  beanty  of  form 
and  workmanship,  never  been  surpass- 
ed;  and,  as  to  gold  chains,  fibuls, 
bracelets,  pins,  &c.,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  ancients  perfectly  anticipated 
the  complicated  linking  and  invisible 
soldering  of  Venice,  Trichinopoly,  or 
Malta,  while  they  also  rivalled  the  ex- 
quisite engraving  and  raised  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.     Who  can  think 
without  horror  of  the  times  when  the 
legionary  barbarian,  Roman  though  he 
were,  broke  cups  oiihepredoiu  metaU, 
to  hang  the  fragments  on  his  horse's 
mane : — 

''  Tunc   rudis,   et    Graias  mirari   nesciai 
artcs, 
Magnorum  artificum  franffebat  j[*ocnli 

miles, 
Ut  Phaleris  gauderet  equusj* 


II.  Painting. 


The  paintings  cut  from  the  walls  of 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  are  more 
instructive  than  whole  tomes  of  archae- 
ology. What  a  number  of  curious 
facts  have  we  gathered,  in  this  one 
day,  respecting  the  interior  of  Roman 
houses — the  furniture,  the  trades,  the 
toilet,  the  cometitibles,  the  fruits,  fishes, 
the  beasts  and  birds,  that  were  familiar 
objects  to  their  inhabitants !  Attracted 
by  the  real  beauty  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cimens, let  us  first  look  at  the  ladies, 
and  endeavour  to  make  out  something 
about  them.  That  they  must  have 
liked  dress,  as  now,  is  evident  by  the 
toilettes  here  displayed.  Of  the  total 
number  of  female  figures,  about  two- 
thirds  wear  ear-rings,  almost  all  have 
necklaces ;  many  wear  wrist-bracelets 


— some  few  carry  them  on  the  fore- 
arm, while  it  is  remarkable  that,  on 
the  fingers  of  one  or  two  only,  there 
are  rings — rings  then  for  women  were 
not  in  favour  or  in  use.  They  appear, 
without  exception,  to  have  taken  as 
much  pleasure  as  their  descendants  in 
the  management  of  their  hair.  We 
once  went  over  the  whole  series  of  cm- 
presses  in  the  Florence  gallery,  where 
marble  has  rendered  hair- dressing  m^ 
numentalf  and  would  not  answer  for 
it,  that  the  surpassing  ugliness  of  se- 
veral coiffures  will  never  be  revived. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the 
knots,  and  curls,  and  braidings,  and 
nettings,  are  represented  by  a  more  pe- 
rishable art,  taste  had  so  much  impro- 
ved^ that  we  ventare  to  say^  a  Parisian 
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coiffeur  would,    notwithstanding'   his 
eqtial  vanity  and  skill,  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  his  art  has  received  small 
improvement  or  addition  since  Pom- 
peii was  destroyed.     Here  we  have  a 
lady,  whose  loose  tresses,  still  in  the 
hands  of  her  maid,  fall  beantifully 
over  her  shoulders ;  and  here  the  sim- 
pic  ammonite  curl  is  just  gathered  up, 
and  going  to  be  confined,  as  now,  by 
the  tortoise-shell  comb.     Behold  !  the 
tiara  twist  and  the^a/toi</of  our  own 
days  had  already  been  adopted.     We 
are  glad  to  find  that  some  of  these 
ladies  could  read.     That  is  probably 
the  housekeepers*  diary  in  their  hands 
— that  roll  of  papyrus  which  occurs  in 
these  paintings  more  than  once.     Of 
many,   the  features  are   really  very 
handsome  ;  some,  no  doubt,  are  por- 
traits, and  some  seem  to  have  that  ge- 
neral air  of  ''  women  of  fashion"  that 
nooe,  as  it  is  supposed,  but  the  pri- 
vileged class  ever  acquire.     Id  short, 
there  is  nothing  like  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  in  all  the  world  I    Both  have 
furnished  materials  for  volumes— of 
which  volumes  the  very  titles  occupy 
several  pages  in  the  preface   to   the 
'<  Museo  Borbonico."    If  nothing  but 
one  street  of  an  ancient  city  had  been 
excavated,  the  interest  would  be  im- 
mense ;  but  all  the  objects  of  daily 
use  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans 
were  found  in  these  streets,  and  evtry 
year  is  adding  more  I     For  ourselves, 
we   found  incessant  interest  in    the 
jxiintingi  of  the  museum,  taken,  from 
these  walls«>more,  indeed,  than  else- 
where ;  besides  the  progress  of  tbat 
first  of  arts,  so  exactly  ascertained, 
and  the  branches  in  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally defective  or  excellent  exposed. 
The  figiare  drawing  is  sometimes  ad- 
mirable—wonderful !  in  other  pieces  it 
is  false  and  faulty.     The  eipreesion  is 
often  marvellous — the  grouping  not 
seldom  well  conceived,  and  the  story, 
of  course,  well  told.     One  has  only  to 
study   the  iEschylus,    and  a  female 
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figure  sacrificing  to  Melpomene;  either 
of  the  Medeas ;  the  Perseus  liberating 
Andromeda ;  the  discovery  of  Orestes 
by  Electra;  to  be  satisfied  on  this 
head.  The  attitude  of  the  Medea,  in 
full  front  of  the  spectator,  with  the 
two  children  in  the  back-ground,  is 
incomparable,  and  fit  for  the  study  of 
a  Siddons.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
is  finely  conceived.  Then  there  are 
some  pretty  fancies :  Cupid  fixing  an 
ear-ring  into  a  lady's  ear ;  or  putting* 
his  head  into  the  helmet  of  Mars — who 
has  removed  it,  as  an  embarrassing 
article  of  dress,  during  a  little  collo- 
quy with  Venus.  The  sale  of  Levee, 
of  which  there  b  a  cage-full,  was  an 
early  discovery  in  Herculaneum.  A 
female  seller  of  that  mischievous  sort 
of  poultry  is  taking  one  out  by  the 
wings,  for  the  choice  or  approval  of  a 
lady  purchaser.  The  representation 
of  common  objects  identifies  them  as 
our  own.  The  napkin-press;  the 
hooped  frame  for  airing  clothes  over 
charcoal ;  the  caraffes  for  water ; 
the  ink-stand  ;  the  trussed  fowls  ;  the 
fish  of  to-day's  market ;  the  triglia,  or 
red-mullet,  in  all  its  fresh  pink  colour ; 
the  hedge-birds ;  the  Etruscan  vases, 
painted  into  ornaments.  There  is  no 
end  to  these  things  1  A  concert,  in 
which  one  party  plays  the  harp,  an- 
other blows  the  double-flute,  and  a 
third  sings  from  muticat  notation  on  a 
sheet  held  in  the  hand.  How  well 
they  painted  water  I  There  is  the  head 
of  Medusa,  of  which  the  reflection  is 
seen  in  the  sea  below.  A  bottle  of 
clear  glass  half  full,  with  the  play  of 
light  on  it,  and  a  drinking-glass  in- 
verted over  the  neck  of  such  a  bottle- 
as  they  sometimes  lay  the  cloth  at  ta- 
verns. There  is  a  quadriga,  (this, 
however,  is  on  a  a  vase,)  in  which  two 
of  the  horses  are  bayf  one  white,  and 
one  biack,  Guercino  had  probably 
that  vase  and  that  quadriga  in  his 
mind  when  he  painted  the  Aurora, 


III.    SCULPTUEE. 


In  the  contemplation  ofcheft  d*onwre 
any  where,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  record  one's  assent  to  general  admi- 
ration. Yon  arrive,  you  behold,  you 
feel  the  feeling  |hat  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  which  you  must  be  a  very 
considerable  coxcomb  to  refuse  s  and 
U  is  not  likely  that  yon  will  add  any 
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particularly  discriminative  criticism  to 
your  general  act  of  homage.  Con« 
sider  who  has  been  here  before  you  f 
Still,  if  you  do  not  enquire  for  yourself, 
you  will  derive  little  advantage  from 
your  visit.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  better  to  confront  ac- 
knowledged excellence  with  all  tho 
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priated  criticisms  in  y(mr  head,  or  go     al«rays  went  first,  whether  in  earth- 

»  ••  ^     A.  M.  *  ' 


quakes  or  in  popular  cooamotionfl : 

"immeritis  frangtaUur  ervrs  Gi- 

hanuy 

We  have  here  a  consular  father  and  a 
proconsular  son,  bothsuitablj  mooat- 
ed.  They  were  found  exactly  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  the  theatre  at  UercuU- 
neum.  We  used  to  talk  at  Rome 
(where  we  all  became  coxcombs  more 
or  less)  about  the  emdaxte  of  the 
Aurelian  horse,  and  affected  to  be 
afraid  of  being  rode  over  wheoeTer 
we  mounted  the  Capitolian  staircase ; 
and  we  have  set  our  friends  by  the 
ears,  and  tested  their  jockeyship  to 
determine,  off  hand,  how  the  imperial 
charger  mooei  hit  lege — whether  in 
nude  of  antiquity,  there  is  no  appeal  parallel  planes  or  diagonalfy.  Wiockel- 
to  the  imagination.     You  calmly  en-     man  says  it  ia  a  pecuUarUy  of  these 


abnormit  tapient,  and  test  your  opinions 
afterwards  by  those  collateral  aids. 
At  all  events,  never  go  any  where  with 
A  poet  for  a  guide.  If  you  do,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  find  no  Elysian  fields, 
and  unjustly  suppose  yourself  incap- 
able of  the  right  feeling  in  the  right 
place.  Childe  Harold  raves$  before  the 
Venus  of  the  Tribune — "  We  arewi^n/' 
forsooth,  in  presence  of  the  beautiful 

foddess,  and  so  avaunt  criticism  t 
[ow  much  were  art  depreciated  by 
such  nonsensical  appeals  to  nature, 
which,  were  there  any  thing  in  them, 
it  would  be  positively  immoral  to  take 
one's  daughters  or  one's  nieces  into 
the  apartment  of  the  Apollo  or  the 
Antinous;  but  in  contemplating  the 


gage  in  the  study  of  a  more  perfect 
canon  of  beauty,  and  there  the  matter 
ends.     As  to  the  Venus,  apart  from 
her  security  on  the  general  principle, 
her  surface  is  so  time-stained — so  re- 
moved  from   fair  —  so   spotted    and 
speckled,    that  the  most  exquisite  of 
living  forms  would  be  repulsive  with 
half  her  cutaneous  imperfections.    If. 
after  all,  you  feel  bound  to  the  allotted 
number  of  !  I  I   !  in  Mrs  Starke,  it 
cannot  be  helped«-we  despair  of  you ; 
for  our  own  part,  our  sense  of  obliga- 
tion is  reserved  for  those  who  point 
out  to  us  such  objects  as  we  might  else 
have  overtoiled.     We  can  all  see  sun- 
flowers!    There  is  also  a  provoking 
accident  to  which,  we  may  hint,  one 
is  exposed  in  all  great  collections: 
for  false  medals  which  the  connoisseur 
has  bought,  patience  I  he  can  just  say 
nothing  about  it,  and  make  haste  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  but  of  almost  every 
statue  he  beholds,  the  integrity  has 
been  wofully  impaired.     A  beautiful 
thing,  is  it  not,  that  Faun  with  the 
little  Bacchus  astride  on  his  shoulders  ? 
but  how  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to 
read,  after  your  admiration,  that  when 
it  was  found  in  the  Agro  Romano,  the 
said  Faun  was  headless,  and  that  as  to 
the  Bacchus,  hb  seat  and  his  two  little 
thighs  are  the  only  bits  of  antique 
about  hiip  !     Venus  herself  is  far  from 
entire.    The  easy  leg  of  the  BarberiDi 
Faun  is  modem ;  and  of  the  famous 
group  in  this  collection,  the  Toro  Far* 
nese,  almost  the  whole  is  a  restoration. 


The  museum  at  Naples  is  rich  in 
possessing  two  equestrian/igures;  these 


consular  steeds  at  Naples,  that  their 
motion  is  "  tutto  da  un  lato ;  the  pace 
is  the  amble,  the  easiest  for  aldermeo, 
or  any  man  astride,  and  one  which 
they  teach  to  this  hour,  not  odIj  to 
the  horses,  but,  for  the  great  satiifac- 
tion  of  the  traveller,  to  the  donkej/t  of 
the  two  Sicilies.    In  Sicily  Proper  we 
were  particularly  charmed  with  the 
manner  in  which  these  animals  adran* 
ced,  and  do  here  recommend  the  am- 
nige  as  worthy  of  all  imitation  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  long-eared  race  at 
Brighton  and  Margate.    Childreoyet 
unborn  shall  bless  us,  if  we  procure  m 
desirable  a  result !     The  horse  of  No- 
nius Balbus  is  all  alive  I  his  ears  are 
acting  independent  parts,  according  as 
nobe  distracta  them .    One  of  the  ear^ 
by  its  twitch,  has  disturbed  the  well- 
combed  mane;  and  observe  the  mane! 
Tattersal  never  turned  out  a  finer. 
Hog-maned  are  the  Greek  horses  of 
the  Parthenon ;  hog-maned  are  those 
of  St  Marc ;  and  the  horse  of  M. 
Aurelius  is  also  crept — a  barbarism 
that  one  cannot  endure,  with  the  an- 
tique for  an  apology.     The  gem  en- 
graver relinquished  a  great  advantage 
in -eonsenting  to  follow  the  sculptor 
in  this  mane-clipping.    All  the  cameos 
we  have  seen  have  cristated  manes; 
in  one  of  tlie  Metopes  only  is  the 
flowing  mane,  we  believe,  to  be  seen. 
Nonius  Baibus  stood  till  1799  in  the 
court  of  the  palace  at  Portici :  it  wis 
time  to  house  him  I    The  eavalier  bi<i 
his  head  shattered  by  a  cannon-hall, 
at  that  time  as  plenty  as  blackbcrrief' 
In  one  of  the  rooms,  you  cannot 
turn  without  obtaining,  as  in  a  mM 
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academy,  a  back^  front,  or  side  Tiew 
of  the  Goddess  of  Nudity ;  but  amidst 
these*  the  Venus  Kallipyge  is  decid- 
edly the  favourite  of  amateurs*  and 
deserves  to  be  so.  Taste  has  exercis- 
ed itself  in  the  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  this  undoubtedly  fine 
model,  by  an  appeal  to  touch.  Every 
connoisseur  has  thought  it  his  duty* 
by  passiog  his  hand  over  those  more 
salient  parts  that  have  earned*  and 
richly  earned*  the  epithet,  to  appreciate 
them  better ;  and  consequently,  the 
marble  has  acquired  some  stains*  as 
well  as  a  polish*  not  its  own.  A.  statue 
of  the  shameless  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus*  who  figures  here  as  a  Venus 
on  her  own  account,  was  modelled,  like 
Canova*s  Paulina,  from  herself;  and 
throws  the  originality  of  Napoleon's 
sister  (whose  naive  reply  to  an  English 
lady  who  observed  she  must  have  found 
it  very  cold, — *•  Ma  ch^re*  il  y'avait 
done  du  feu  I"  is  well  known)  intq  the 
background.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  on 
this  side  of  the  gallery  is*  in  our  opi- 
nion* the  Wounded  Gladiator;  he  still 
stands,  but  if  you  look  at  him*  yon  see 
it  cannot  t>e  for  long.  He  is  wounded* 
and  it  seems  mortally — that  pinched 
appoarance  of  the  parted  lips,  that 
giddy  stare*  make  up  an  ensemble  of 
expression,  which  assures*  without 
fear  of  mistake,  that  the  governing 
power  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  about 
to  be  lost*  and  that  fall  he  must.  The 
Faun  already  alluded  to*  picking 
grapes  from  the  hands  of  a  young 
Bacchus*  whom  he  is  carrying  across 
his  neck,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
pieces  of  merely  natural  sculpture  we 
ever  saw*  and  had  it  been  perfect*  wo 
would  elect  this  fine  production  into 
our  national  gallery,  without  shrink- 
ing at  price.  Ot  inimitable  work- 
manship* also,  is  the  fine  fragment  of 
the  Psyche.  The  Famese  group  of 
the  Bull*  one  of  the  finest  compo« 
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sitions  in  antiquity,  used  to  stand 
abroad  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
Reale*  and  is  very  properly  removed 
hither  to  save  it  from  further  inju- 
ries. Europe  is  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  a  cast  of  this  celebrated  per. 
formance*  To  m^ke  one  onlv  one- 
third  of  the  original  size*  which  they 
are  now  doing  for  Louis  Philippe,  in* 
curs  an  expense  of  20,000  crowns*  if 
our  information  be  correct.  One  does 
not  see  w/ty  the  size  should  be  reduc- 
ed* such  reduction  requiring  the  as- 
sistance of  the  first-rate  artist,  while 
the  wax  mould  would  demand  only 
the  figure- maker — the  artisan  ofLuc' 
ca,  the  missionary  (so  we  have  called 
him,)  of  the  fine  arts.  This  celebrated 
group  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  was  intended  to  be  looked 
down  upon  from  some  position  above. 
The  Laocoon  came  from  the  baths  of 
Titus — the  Apollo  was  fished  out  of 
the  sea  at  Antium.  The  sleeping 
Faun  slept  in  the  ditch  of  St  Ang^ ; 
the  Venus — we  forget  that  part  of  her 
biography.  There  is  a  room  full  of 
parti- coloured  marble*  wrought  into 
statuary  columns,  only  pleasing  (as 
they  serve  no  architectural  purpose) 
from  the  rare  beauty  of  the  stone. 
They  have  some  busts  here  of  mixed 
materials.  Manlia  Lotilla's  fair  marble 
face  is  contrasted  with  a  robe  of  ori- 
ental alabaster*  and  looks  well  in  spite 
of  it.  A  full-length  figure*  we  forget 
of  whom,  is  clothed  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  marble  chintz,  which  reminds 
you  of  the  tailors'  shops  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  In  one  composition  a  bronzo 
face,  feet,  and  hands,  start  out  of  ala- 
baster garments,  and  are  bizarre 
enough.  The  Diana  of  the  Ephesians* 
with  her  triple  row  of  breAst.<^  like  th^ 
guns  of  a  three-decker*  is  a  queer 
heathenish  device,  of  which  the  alle- 
gory ifl  doubtful*  and  the  effect  false. 


IV.  Egyptiaca. 


Egyptian  galleries  in  Museums  may 
have  their  own,  but  it  is  always  an  in- 
ferior interest,*  presenting  you  with 
the  Sistrum,  the  cat-faced  Isis,  the 
stiiF,  long-footed  idol,  the  hierogly- 
phic beetle*  and  rolls  upon  rolls  of 
blackened  papyrus.  We  yawned  as 
we  looked  up  at  the  Ibis,  and  were 
about  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of 
metal  more  attractive*  when  the  ci- 


cerone of  this  particular  portion  of  the 
museum  leads  us  to  a  large  vase* 
whose  exterior  is  a  tissue  of  hierogly- 
phics— raijiing  the  lid,  he  bids  us  bend 
over  it  and  smell.  Tiie  vessel  was  half 
filled  with  an  opaque,  reainous- look- 
ing mass  of  very  fragrant  and  pecu- 
liar odour*  of  which  there  were  ^eve^ 
ral  pounds.  This  substance  of  ancient 
perfumery*  this  conciete  of  a  balsamum 
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of  the  remotest  ages,  is  a  recent  dis- 
coveryy  having  been  found  with  two 
other  empty  vessels  of  the  same  dia- 
Unction^  but  a  few  months  ago.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  we  admired  a 
fine  figure  in  touchstone,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  natural  size,  represent- 
ing a  young  female  sitting  i  VEgyp' 
tienne,  with  her  hands  on  her  knees. 
Modern  curiosity  and  gallantry  has 
been  trying  the  quality  of  its  gold 
pencil-cases  on  the  lady's  legs  ever 
since  she  was  disinterred,  which  is 
only  six  months  back.  In  addition  to 
these  objects  of  curiosity,  rather  than 
of  art,  a  great  and  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise awaits  us  at  the^  end  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  where,  on  passing  between  two 
rare  columns  of  coloured  Brescia,  va- 
lued at  SOOO  Bcudi,  and  used  as  pedes- 
tals for  black  and  white  Ibises  re- 
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spectively,  we  find  ourselves  among  a 
whole  family  of  real  naked  black  mum- 
mies in  their  retirement !  A  man  and 
a  woman,  (man  and  wife,  the  custode 
assures  us,)  with  their  mouths  open, 
varnished  with  a  dark  bituminous 
matter,  some  of  which,  not  used  np, 
stands  by  in  a  pot  beside  them,  are 
fitter  objects  for  a  Hunterian  collec- 
tion, or  an  anatomy  school.  The  long 
hair  of  the  female  head  makes  it  look 
like  Medusa's.  Of  both,  the  hands 
are  crossed  over  their  bodies — the  con- 
ventional attitude  of  the  Egyptian 
dead.  Hard  by,  and  still  erects  in  a 
cypress  coffin-case,  stood  a  female, 
measuring  seven  feet  high  t  Her  face 
and  bust  are  exposed ;  the  rest  of 
her  body  wrapped  up  in  the  dead- 
clothes. 


V.  Coins. 


The  room  containing  the  ancient 
coins  in  the  Museum,  is  never  open. 
It  is,  therefore,  like  so  many  other 
cabinets,  as  useless  to  the  public  as 
though  it  did  not  exist.  Twenty-five 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  col- 
lection was  deposited  here^  and  it  is 
not  yet  arranged.  We  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  private  admission.  The  Ca- 
valier AreUino  sat  patiently,  (we  hope,) 
some  twenty  minutes,  while  we  look- 
ed at  three  or  four  trays.  ^  But  you 
always  feel  on  such  occasions  as  if 
you  were  intruding.  Your  hoarders 
of,  or  dealers  in  old  coins,  are  the 
most  uncommunicative  set  of  mortals 
breathing — yellow  as  the  old  metal  of 
which  they  are  the  owners — short  and 
unsatisfactory  as  their  legends,  they 
obtain  enormous  per  centage  by  the 
disposal  of  what  is  rare,  out  of  what 
they  buy  in  the  lump.  Your  reign- 
ing, or  lately  deceased  sovejpeigns  they 
contemn,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  twenty  Napoleons  are  not  equal 
to  one  Nero ;  nor  fifty  Victorias  to  a 
Faustina  or  a  Julia  Fia, 

Papyrus. — The  Papyrus  rooms,  fur- 


nished wholly  by  Hereulaneam,  tntghi 
to  be,  rather  than  are,  interesting. 
There  are  three  long  apartments  hong 
round  with  what  looks  like  bits  of 
ragged  tinder  in  frames.  The  cabi- 
nets are  full  of  rolls  of  it,  looking  like 
charred  wood.  The  largest  unrolled 
piece  was  about  sixteen  feet,  and  con- 
tained a  short  work  by  Philodemns* 
bits  of  whose  ethical  treatises  adorned 
the  walls.  The  process  by  which  they 
unroll  these,  picking  their  way  by  fioe 

{>ointed  instruments,  and  insinuating 
eaves  of  gold-beater*s  skin  behind  the 
layers,  to  connect  them,  requires  great 
patience.  The  results,  it  is  well 
known,  have  been  surprisingly  smalU 
considering  the  chances.  We  could 
read  the  letters  of  the  aathor*8  name 
at  one  end  of  a  roll,  which  all  rolled 
one  way.  In  some,  the  roll  began  at 
each  end  and  met  in  the  niitldk.  We 
saw  the  frames  on  which  the  neces- 
sary extension  is  effected,  and  from 
which'  they  copied,  and  we  rubbed 
our  fingers  on  the  predaui  charcoala 
and  having  done  all  that  strangers  do, 
went  to  the  Glass-works. 


VI.  Glass. 


The  collection  here,  considering  the 
material,  is  vast.  The  window-pane 
of  Diomed*s  house  is  about  as  big  as  a 
Itooy  *s  slate,  and  really  could  have  trans- 
mitted very  little  more  light  than  the 


buirs-eye  in  the  roof  of  a  cabin.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ancient  glass  was 
made  by  distending  the  soft  materlJ» 
by  blowing ;  but  a  good  deal  also  was 
cast  in  mculdi.  There  are  aome  sqiisre 
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bottles^  exactly  like  the  greybeards  la 
which  they  sell  Hollands.  The  roand, 
or  rounded  figure*  is*  however*  the  ge- 
neral one*  and  few  of  the  forms  are 
elegant.  One  piece  of  glass  is  very 
remarkable;  it  came  from  Pompeii; 
it  Is  a  polygon*  quite  transparent*  like 


repaired,  for  the  sake  of  its  size*  and 
clamped,  just  as  our  china-menders 
put  in  their  rivets  of  copper- wire,  with 
noles  drilled  in  each  side  of  the  frac« 
ture  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  wire. 
Nothing  new  under  the  sun  meets  us 
anywhere.     Our  Portland  vase  ia  no 


rock-crystal*  and   resembles  one  of    longer  unique^dk  title  it  long  enjoyed : 


Hauy's  models  of  crystallization.  All 
the  glass*  almost  of  whatever  form,  is 
opalized  by  decomposition  of  both 
surfaces*  and  if  you  were  to  clear  out 
the  contents,  you  would  have  so  much 
shale  or  talc ;  the  theory  of  this  de- 
composition of  glass  we  really  do  not 
know.  Of  coarse  earthenware  there 
is  a  great  deal,  and  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes*  from  an  **  amphora  to  an  ur- 
ceus"  Some  are  mere  pickle  jars* 
£ome  are  marmites  for  soup- making. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  a  heavy  **  irot^ 
sfone**  ware,  like  ours  in  Staffordshire. 
One  pot  of  coarse  material  has  been 


they  lately  discovered  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii— and  here  it  stands  on  a 
magnificent  silver  foot*  worthy  of  Cel- 
lini!— a  vase  half  as  tall  again  as  ours* 
and  wrought  exactly  in  the  same  style 
— in  short*  a  cameo  of  opaque  white 
enamel*  on  a  black  ground.  It  bears 
three  small  compaKments*  full  of 
Cupids  ;  the  rest  is  a  rich  labyrinth  of 
vine  twigs  and  leaves*  a  reticulated 
basket-work  of  the  most  finished  art. 
There  is*  by  its  side,  a  small  dish  or 
patera  of  purple  glass,  similarly  treat- 
ed in  white  relief;  but  it  has  been 
injured — cruelly  injured. 


VII.  Vases. 


Of  these  we  have  little  to  say.  The 
finest  in  the  world  are  here — though 
the  Gregorian  Museum  is  becoming 
very  rich.  Those  with  the  white 
ground  are  by  far  the  rarest  What 
ought  we  to  infer  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  size,  shape,  and  ornament 
of  these  coveted  productions  ?    Why* 


surely*  that  they  were  the  ornamental 
china — the  Scores  and  Dresden  of  an- 
tiquity I  Of  the  Vasa  My  rrhina  nothing 
is  known*  unless  the  Portland  vases 
of  that  kind.     We  believe  such 


are 


vases  to  have  been  an  ornament  of  the 
Roman  drawing-room,  and  not  made 
for  use,  generally  speaking. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  DCTBINO  THE  GREEK  REYOLUTIOH. 


Twenty  years  ago  I  was  studying 
at  a  German  University.  The  Greek 
insurrection  excited  a  good  deal  of  at* 
tenfion  at  the  time,  and  many  of  the 
professors^  as  well  as  the  students,  were 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  re-^ 
generation  of  Greece^  for  so  the 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
was  then  always  called.  I  conversed 
much  with  the  Germans  who  returned 
from  Greece ;  they  had  invariably  lost 
every  spark  of  enthusiasm,  and  uttered 
dire  lamentations  over  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Greek  race ;  this  ingratitude  they 
owned  was  more  deeply  insulting  in  a 
country  which  afforded  such  execrable 
commons  and  bad  lodgings  as  the 
classic  Hellas.  Their  conversation 
ended  by  producing  in  me  a  conviction 
that  their  accounts  were  coloured  with 
a  sombre  hue,  in  consequence  of  their 
absurd  expectations  of  becoming  heroes 
in  six  months,  or  rich  men  in  six  weeks, 
having  been  disappointed.  A  Ger- 
man who  goes  abroad  to  make  liis  for- 
tune is  always  far  more  impatient  and 
insatiable  than  any  other  adventurer. 
I  have  all  my  life  sought  after  truth 
in  the  fantastic  mirror  of  history. 
The  fancy  struck  me,  that  the  Greek 
revolution  would  afford  any  one,  who 
could  venture  to  live  in  the  tumult^ 
an  interesting  view  both  of  history  as 
it  really  is,  and  of  history  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  the  reflection  of  the  his- 
torian's mind.  Awake  to  the  folly  of 
the  German  heroes  who  returned  with 
empty  stomachs,  but  blind  to  my  own, 
I  resolved  to  terminate  my  university 
studies  in  "  the  tented  field." 

In  order  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of 
action  only  half  a  ^r?|^it,  I  determined 
to  acquire  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  people  I 
was  about  to  visit.  There  was  one 
Greek  studying  at  the  university ;  he 
was  older  than  I  was,  and  went  little 
into  society,  for  be  was  silent,  and  his 
manners  were  repulsive.  I  became 
acquainted  with  nim,  communicated 
my  project  of  visiting  Greece,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  give  me  lessons.  In  a  few 
months  I  thought  myself  qualified  to 
venture  into  the  land  of  heroes.  On 
the  morning  before  my  departure  from 
the  university,  this  Greek,  whom  I 
phall  call  Alecco,  informed  me  that  cir- 


cumstances required  him  to  vint  Leg- 
horn without  loss  of  time,  and  that  I 
should  meet  him  at  Rome. 

Next  day  saw  me  oq  the  road,  ac- 
companied by  several  friends,  (some 
of  them  were  choice  spirits,  whose 
names  are  now  not  unknown  to  fame.) 
I  could  say  much  of  my  vbit  to  Mu- 
nich ;  not  then  a  city  so  renowned 
as  it  is  to-day.  King  Ludwig  had 
not  covered  it  with  gilding  an<l  glor}' 
— nor  had  Lord  Palmerston  enriched 
its  liberals  with  the  peculation  afforded 
by  loans  to  Greece.  Palmersiton  him- 
self was  still  a  Tory,  and  his  beloved 
Armansperg  was  the  half- starved  led 
captain  of  the  Prince-royal,  not  the 
envied  illustration  of  Whig  benevo- 
lence ;  or,  as  Maurer  calls  him,  Palmer- 
ston's  nabob.  At  Venice  I  met  two 
Greek  princes,  (Caradja  and  Canta- 
cuzene  were  their  names,)  quarrelling 
bitterly  concerning  their  respective 
pretensions  to  the  sovereigfnty  of  the 
state  which  was  to  arise  out  of  the 
Greek  revolution.  I  left  them  as  they 
had  almost  resolved  to  sign  a  partition 
treaty:  somebody  advised  them  to  settle 
their  quarrel  in  Greece  by  aiding  the 
people,  but  both  the  princes  agreed 
that  Prince  Soutzos  would  then  over- 
reach them  both,  for  nobody  can  suc- 
ceed, quoth  the  princes,  who  comes  on 
the  field  too  early  in  a  revolution.  I 
have  since  heard  that  these  princes, 
Caradja,  Soutzos,  and  Cantacuzene, 
all  came  too  late,  and  did  too  little,  to 
become  great  men  in  the  land. 

At  Rome  I  met  Alecco.  His  ap- 
pearance was  changed  for  the  better; 
and  he  proposed  accompanying  me  to 
Greece.  We  took  the  road  by  Naples, 
Bari,  and  Otranto,  where  we  embarked 
for  Corfu.  The  short  sea  voyage  con- 
verted Alecco  from  a  gentlemanly 
Italian  into  a  shabby  looking  Frank 
Greek.  The  terror  of  King  Tom  was 
great,,  and  Alecco  disappeared.  Be- 
fore my  departure,  he  returned  to  tell 
me  that  the  Greek  for  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  credit  was  utterly  ruined  by 
the  revolution;  but  he  had  not  ab- 
sconded, like  a  Corfiote  count  who  had 
been  made  treasurer  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, with  iU  chest  full  of  doUais. 
Alecco  proposed  to  continue  the  voy- 
age as  my  servant.     The  story  appear* 
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ed  very  probable — for  I  then  knew  no- 
thing of  Corfiote  counts  or  Corfiote 
patriotism — and  we  proceeded  to- 
gether. Many  of  my  readers  have 
travelled  in  barbarous  lands ;  some 
have  served  in  the  ranks  of  a  revolu- 
tionary army ;  both  know,  that  in  such 
circumstances  there  is  little  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  manner  of  living  of  the 
master  from  the  servant.  Alecco  lived 
as  I  did^  and  was  just  as  much  my 
companion  as  he  had  been  before  his 
misfortune.  We  never  appeared  to 
have  any  very  decided  reUsh  for  one 
another's  wit,  but  we  never  had  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  or  a  dispute — per- 
haps as  we  had  no  sympathy,  we  never 
agreed  in  any  thing,  and  consequently 
were  what  people  call  *'  the  best 
friends  possible.*' 

We  arrived  at  Argos  some  time  be- 
fore Nauplia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  A  young  Englishman,  nam- 
ed Abney,  attended  by  his  physician, 
had  arrived  a  few  days  before  me,  and 
armed  a  body  of  fifty  men.  I  found 
him  encamped  in  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous positions  of  the  blockading 
army ;  he  had  pUced  himself  under  the 
orders  of  Niketas,  and  occupied  the 
road  between  Aghionoros  and  Chlli- 
modhi.  The  Turks,  from  Corinth,  con- 
stantly made  attempts  to  force  this 
pass,  in  order  to  convey  provisions  to 
Nauplia ;  and  the  Turks  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Nauplia,  pressed  by  famine, 
repeatedly  broke  ttirough  the  Greek 
lines,  and  escaped  to  Corinth.  It  was 
suspected  that  these  attempts  were 
rendered  successful  by  bribery — many 
Greeks  were  said  to  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  money  of  their  enemies  and 
abandon  their  posts — but  suspicion 
never  pointed  out  the  agents  of  this 
treason.  Niketas,  Andreas,  Londo, 
and  several  of  the  Greek  chiefs,  fre- 

auently  urged  Abney  not  to  remain  in 
le  position  he  had  occupied;  and 
when  he  persisted  in  retaining  it,  they 
sent  bim  a  few  chosen  soldiers  to 
strengthen  his  little  band. 

I  remained  in  the  camp,  but  hardly 
as  a  soldier,  rather  as 

"  One  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunned  the  busy  scenes  of 

life. 
But  mingled  not ;  and  *nud  the  din,  the 

stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit." 
Alecco  remained  with  me,  but  I  em- 
ployed a  soldier  gained  Dametri  as  wy 


personal  attendant;  no  gayer,  braver, 
or  more  active  man,  ever  breathed. 
Demetri  and  I  grew  attached,  and  he 
was  always  by  my  side  ;  even  at  night 
he  rolled  himself  up  in  his  capote  and 
slept  at  my  feet.  Alecco  and  Demetri 
disliked  one  another,  which  was  per- 
fectly natural,  but  neither  ever  made 
a  complaint  to  me  of  the  other. 

It  happened  that  1  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Abney  one  morning,  as  his 
physician  returned  from  Zante  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  in  a  Grecian  autumn  ; 
we  walked,  and  talked,  and  rode,  and 
shot,  until  fatigue  compelled  us  to  re- 
main quiet ;  and  then  we  enjoyed  our 
supper  of  barley  cakes  and  salt  Moreote 
cheese,  with  as  much  gaiety  as  if  we 
had  feasted  on  every  delicacy.  Rarely 
is  it  the  lot  of  any  one  to  spend  such 
a  day,  and  fate  never  permits  a  repeti- 
tion. I  hoped  that  it  was  possible, 
for  I  felt  a  strange  interest  in  the  gal- 
lant young  man,  of  whom,  however, 
I  knew  little  more  than  the  name. 
Before  lying  down  to  sleep  jn  our 
capotes  we  took  a  few  turns  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  autumnal  air  had  a 
feeling  of  northern  coolness,  that  made 
our  minds  naturally  recur  to  England. 
After  a  long  silence,  Abney  abruptly 
addressed  me — **  You  propose  going 
to  Smyrna  as  soon  as  we  get  posses- 
sion of  Nauplia.  I  have  a  f^ivour  to 
ask.  I  have  a  portrait  of  singular 
value  with  me,  which  I  wish  to  send 
to  England,  for  I  fear  ft  may  get  into 
danger  by  remaining  whh  me  \  allow 
me  to  give  it  to  you,  with  the  address 
of  my  bankers  in  London,  to  whom 
you  must  send  it  in  a  packet,  sealed 
and  delivered  to  Messrs  Lee  and  Sons 
of  Smyrna."  I  promised  to  execute 
the  commission,  and  received  the  por- 
trait. Abney  promised  to  recount  ^ 
very  singular  and  interesting  history, 
relating  to  the  connection  of  the  por- 
trait with  himself.  The  miniature 
was  that  of  a  most  lovely  girl,  richly 
set  in  diamonds  of  great  value ;  but  the 
story  could  not  have  related  to  any 
thing  Abney  could  have  personally 
known ;  for  nearly  a  century  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  portrait  had 
been  taken. 

We  soon  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  sound  asleep.  It 
must  have  been  about  two  hours  afler 
midnight,  when  we  were  roused  by  a 

»^4den  storm*     Th^  lightning  wg\i 
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hail  were  terrific,  and  we  were  hardly 
on  our  feet  before  a  cry  was  raised 
that  the  Turks  were  in  the  camp.  A 
severe  skirmish  took  place  in  the  dark ; 
but  it  lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  enemy  retreated,  carrying  off 
their  own  dead,  and  taking  our  horses 
and  baggage,  with  all  Abney*s  money, 
which  bad  arrived  from  Zante.  As- 
sistance had  arrived  quickly ;  Niketas 
himself  among  the  first,  and  my  faith- 
ful Demetri,  who  had  come  to  see 
why  I  had  not  returned  to  my  usual 
quarters,  though  they  were  several 
miles  distant.  Wben  the  fires  were 
lighted,  it  appeared  that  both  Abnev 
and  myself  were  severely  wounded, 
and  we  were  laid  on  a  rude  bed  of  car- 
pets together.  His  wound  prevented 
nim  from  speaking,  but  he  put  his 
hand  to  my  breast  to  ascertain  if  the 
portrait  was  safe,  pressed  my  hand,  and 
almost  instantly  expired.  His  grave 
is  in  a  little  chapel  at  Aghionoros. 

My  own  wound  compelled  me  to 
retire  to  the  village  of  Aghios  Georgios. 
I  brooded  much  over  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  Abney*s  death,  and  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  my  health  would 
permit  me  to  travel,  to  carry  the  por- 
trait over  to  Smyrna  to  fulfil  my  com- 
mission, even  should  I  return  immedi- 
ately after  to  Greece.  Demetrl  al- 
ways affirmed  that  the  assailants  by 
whom  I  had  been  wounded  were  rob- 
bers, not  TurkSj  and  many  circumstan- 
ces led  me  to  adopt  the  same  opinion. 
The  mystery  kept  my  mind  fixed  on 
the  events  of  that  sad  night.  Abney*8 
physician  was  soon  after  attacked  by 
fever,  and  escaped  with  some  difficulty 
to  Zante. 

During  my  illness,  Alecco  displayed 
great  attention  to  my  wants;  he 
brought  me  the  best  foreign  doctors 
who  visited  the  camp,  and  kept  me 
well-informed  on  the  politics  and  in- 
trigues of  the  day.  He  had  gradually 
become  a  person  of  some  political  im- 
portance ;  but,  though  he  was  certainly 
no  coward,  he  kept  aloof  from  military 
action.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  several 
days,  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  great 
hurry  the  morning  after  the  Greeks 
entered  Nauplia.  The  Greek  govern- 
ment, at  his  intercession,  had  des- 
tined me  a  house  in  Nauplia,  and  he 
urged  me  to  take  possession  immedi- 
ately, or  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
the  soldiery  from  occupying  it.  My 
horses  had  been  stolen  when  I  was 
wounded,  and  I  was  yery  indifferent 


about  the  token  of  national  gratitade 
offered  to  me.  Alecco,  however,  had 
horses  ready,  and  I  set  off.  In  the 
evening  I  found  myself  established  in 
a  very  dilapidated  and  dirty,  but  not 
inelegant  Turkish  house.  The  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  closed  before  De- 
metri  could  enter  with  nay  ba^age ; 
Alecco  had  disappeared  to  pass  the 
night  with  a  conclave  of  politicians^ 
and  I  was  alone  in  my  palace  with  a 
couple  of  muleteers.  I  paced  the 
mvsifir  oda,  with  its  gilded  but  tar- 
nished roof,  and  looked  out  of  mv 
windows  on  the  port,  with  something 
of  the  feelings  with  which  Andrea 
Doria  must  have  walked  the  streets  of 
Genoa  before 

'*  The  ocean  waves  his  wealth  reflected ; 

and  I  smiled  as  I  mumbled,  not  with- 
out vanity, 

''  It  is  a  nation's  gift  to  her  deliverer.*' 

It  was  late  ere  I  went  to  sleep,  but, 
as  usual,  before  I  closed  my  eyes,  I 
ascertained  that  Abney's  miniature 
was  safe.  Demetri  awoke  me  in  the 
morning  entering  with  the  baggage, 
and  I  perceived  that  the  portrait  had 
been  stolen  during  the  night ;  the  two 
ribbands  which  bound  it  round  my 
neck  and  across  my  breast  had  both 
been  cut.  I  communicated  my  loss  to 
Demetri ;  we  sent  to  the  police ;  ex- 
amined  the  muleteers;  I  summoned 
Alecco,  and  he  had  every  tdaH  and 
jeweller  examined.  Large  rewards 
were  promised  if  the  miniature  should 
be  found,  and  it  became  the  subject  of 
general  conversation.  The  search  was 
carried  on  with  unrelaxed  activity, 
and  Demetri,  seeing  that  it  was  the  sole 
object  of  my  thoughts,  devoted  all  liis 
energies  to  the  enquiry.  His  saeacitr, 
cunning,  and  activity,  astonished  me  ; 
and  he  more  than  once  undertook 
little  excursions  to  find  out  some  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  with  Abney. 
We  discovered  more  than  one  robber, 
but  not  the  one  we  sought. 

Alecco,  in  the  meantime,  had  grown 
a  person  of  consequence,  though  he 
continued  to  wear  a  black  German 
student-looking  coat,  covered  with 
brown  braid  and  an  infinity  of  brown- 
er  buttons.  He  sometimes  invited  me 
to  his  quarters  to  meet  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  revolution,  and 
though  I  had  conceived  a  great  dis- 
like to  my  old  companion,  I  often  ac- 
cepted his  invitation.    I  attributed  xay 
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own  dislike  to  the  aristocratic  insolence^ 
which  feels  a  repugnance  at  dining 
-with  a  man  of  education  who  has  been 
a  servant. 

It  happened  one  day  that  while  De- 
metri  was  absent  at  Hydra  in  pursuit 
of  a  man  whom  Alecco  pretended  had 
beard  something  about  the  portrait, 
Alecco  invited  me  to  sup  at  his  house. 
1  intended  taking  a  bath  before  sup- 
per, and  Alecco  urged  me  to  try  a 
small  and  elegant  bath  in  a  splendid 
Turkish  house,  in  preference  to  the 
large  one  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting.  When  I  visited  the  bath, 
I  found  only  one  person,  whom  I  re- 
cognized as  a  Polish  Philbellene  lately 
arrived  at  Nauplia.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  Turkish  bath  are  generally 
known.  The  bath-keeper  found  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  me  by  the  throat 
— the  feeling  of  strangulation  was  in<> 
stantaneous,  but  I  saw  a  woman  enter 
with  a  dagger  in  her  liand  and  a  large 
towel.  After  an  interval,  I  found 
myself  stretched  on  a  cold  marble 
floor,  and  felt  the  blood  trickle  from 
my  side  ;  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  they 
fell  on  the  dagger  I  had  seen  in  the 
woman's  hand  lying  on  the  fioor,  and 
I  heard  two  persons  moving  beside  me. 
In  an  instant  I  sprang  up — seized  the 
dagger,  and  darted  forward  through  an 
open  door.  I  found  my  way  to  the 
street  door,  which  was  locked,  but  I 
saw  the  key  hanging  beside  it ;  as  I  was 
reaching  it  down,  the  man  and  woman 
both  arrived  armed  with  Turkish 
sabres— weapons  utterly  useless  in  such 
untutored  hands,  so  that  I  easily  de- 
fended myself  with  my  dagger  until  I 
had  opened  the  door  and  gained  the 
stteet. 

The  first  person  I  met,  as  I  rushed 
naked  and  bleeding  into  the  puplic 
street,  was  George  Mauromichalis, 
who.  after  filling  the  office  of  president 
of  Greece,  was  executed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty*  six,  for  the  assassination  of 
Count  Capodistrias,  his  successor.  I 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  told  him  my 
name,  (for  I  perceived  that  a  naked  man 
was  not  easily  recognized  by  his  ac- 
quaintances) and  begged  him  to  secure 
the  bath-keeper,  who  had  attempted  to 
murder  me.  He  had  always  a  kind 
and  gallant  heart.  On  this  occasion 
he  immediately  shouted  to  the  soldiers 
in  sight  to  follow,  cnnd  rushed  into  the 
bath.  As  I  turned  to  follow  him,  I 
saw  the  face  of  Alecco  in  the  gather- 
ing crowd;  the  expression  it  wore 


struck  me  even  at  that  moment  as  very 
singular. 

The  bath  was  long  searched  in  vain 
for  the  culprits.  I  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  attempt  to  strangle 
me  was  made,  and  traces  of  blood 
were  visible  on  the  lately  washed  floor. 
When  the  search  became  tiresome, 
many  of  the  spectators  expressed 
doubts  of  my  veracity  ;  some  thought 
1  had  wounded  myself  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription to  get  away  from  Greece  ; 
others  seemed  to  fancy  I  might  have  kill- 
ed the  bath-keeper.  1  stood  naked 
and  almost  fainting — even  my  clothes 
could  not  be  found,  and  many  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  possessed  any 
worth  finding  when  I  entered  the  bath. 
George  Mauromichalis  took  my  part 
warmly,  and  the  Maniotes  silenced  the 
crowd  by  asserting  I  was  a  great  man, 
for  I  was  the  friend  of  their  chieftain. 
A  concealed  door  was  at  last  dis- 
covered and  broken' open,  but,  though 
a  few  droops  of  blood  were  visible  on 
the  floor,  no  trace  of  any  human  being 
could  be  found,  until  a  Maniote  soldier 
pointed  out  to  his  chief  a  stone  in  the 
floor  which  seemed  to  have  been  late- 
ly moved.  The  marble  was  soon 
raised — a  large  vault  was  seen  below 
— and  crouched  in  a  corner  we  behdd 
the  bath- keeper  and  his  wife.  The 
cavern  contained  a  heap  of  putrid 
bodies  covered  with  quicklime,  and  the 
scarce  lifeless  body  of  the  Polish  Phil- 
bellene I  had  seen  on  entering  the  bath. 
My  clothes  were  found  tied  up  in  a 
bundle ;  and  I  own,  that  even  amidst 
the  horrors  that  then  surrounded  me, 
I  felt  some  satisfaction  in  putting  on 
the  richly  embroidered  dress,  which 
caused  my  instant  recognition  by  many 
of  the  crowd,  who  exclaimed,  '«  It  is 
the  Englishman  I  Why  did  he  come 
here  without  Demetri  or  his  tchi- 
boukge  ?  "  The  culprits  were  dragged 
away  by  the  police. 

The  wound  I  had  received  was  so 
trifling,  that  it  is  strange  it  should 
have  been  inflicted,  since  to  it  I  owed 
my  life.  I  returned  home,  but  the 
party  met  at  Alecco's.  He  had  been 
himself  compelled  to  set  off  for  Athens 
on  some  public  business,  and  left  a 
message  for  his  guests  not  to  mind 
his  departure.  In  the  days  of  war, 
such  events  are  too  common  to  be  re- 
marked ;  and,  when  George  Mauro- 
michalis mentioned  this  to  me  next 
day,  I  could  not  help  saying,  that  I 
had  seen  Alecco's  face>  with  the  es- 
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pression  of  a  hungry  wolf^  gazing  on 
me  as  I  rushed  out  of  the  bath,  and 
that  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  come  in 
to  help  a  friend  in  such  a  scrape. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
loathsome  discoveries  which  were  re- 
vealed at  the  examin alien  of  the  bath- 
keeper  and  his  wife.  Many  singular 
robberies  were  discovered ;  the  bodies 
of  many  young  Greeks  and  Philhel- 
lenesy  who  bad  arrived  from  Earope 
to  assist  in  the  war,  flushed  with  en- 
thusiasm, were  identified  amidst  the 
remains  in  the  cavern.  They  were 
generally    persons    having    valuable 


that  very  day,  the  police,  urged  by 
some  powerful  personage,  whose  name 
is  even  now  only  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  me,  hurried  over  the  trial  of 
the  criminals.  The  bath-keeper  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  next  morn- 
ing, and  the.  woman  to  be  strangled  in 
prison  at  the  same  hour.  I  beard 
nothing  of  all  this  until  Demetri  came 
in  breathless  from  the  coffec-house^to 
which  he  regularly  repaired  at  day- 
break— with  the  news.  I  hurried  to 
the  gate  of  the  town,  and  reached  the 
glacis  between  the  putrid  marsh  and 
the  magnificent  fortress  of  Palamedi, 


property  about  them,  and  who  were    just  in  time  to  witness  the  bath-keeper 


murdered  very  shortly  after  their  arri- 
val. The  body  of  a  young  English- 
man, who  was  supposed  to  have  join- 
ed the  camp  before  Corinth,  was  also 
recognized.  While  the  police  was 
following  up  this  examination,  and 
endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  stolen 
property,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
might  aid  me  in  recovering  the  lost 
miniature,  Demetri  returned  from  Hy- 
dra. He  had  secured  the  person  Alec- 
co  had  sent  him  to  meet ;  and,  by 
his  inimitable  sagacity,  had  discovered 
that  there  was  an  understanding  of 
some  kind  between  Alecco  and  this 
man.  He  at  last  extracted  the  secret, 
that  Alecco  had  planned  the  attack  on 
Abney*s  post,  and  that  Alecco  entered 
my  house,  and  robbed  me  of  the  por- 
trait. 

I  now  felt  certain  that  there  was  an 
understanding  between  Alecco  and 
the  bath- keeper,  and  1  burned  with 
the  desire  to  bring  him  to  justice,  as 
well  as  with  the  wish  to  recover  the 
portrait.  Accidental  circumstances 
had  evidently  induced  the  villain  to 
fancy  that  he  was  watched,  both  by 
Demetri  and  myself.  George  Mauro- 
michalis  was  now  summoned  to  my 
councils,  for  his  power  and  political 
influence  might  prove  necessary  to  aid 
me  in  my  plans.  After  a  careful  and 
secret  cross-examination  of  the  bath- 


hung  up  on  a  low  gibbet,  composed  of 
a  triangle  formed  by  three  short 
beams.  I  hastened  to  address  tlie 
chief  of  the  police ;  he  told  me  he  had 
received  his  orders  suddenly,  and  that 
the  woman  had  just  been  strangled  in 
prison.  Alecco,  it  was  evident,  had 
found  powerful  friends,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  hist,  if  I  was  ever  to 
recover  the  portrait.  To  think  of 
bringing  him  to  justice  was  clearly 
ridiculous ;  he  was  a  far  more  power- 
ful personage  than  myself. 

I  walked  slowly  along  the  road  to- 
wards Tyrinth,  and  sent  Demetri 
back  to  Nauplia,  to  brin^  out  our 
horses  for  a  ride  to  Argos,  where  I 
spoke  of  passing  the  night  with  George 
Mauromichalis.  When  he  arrived,  I 
struck  to  the  right,  and  gained  the 
road  to  Ligonrio,  beyond.  Aria.  Em- 
barking at  Piadha,  I  reached  the  Pirae- 
us before  midnight.  I  requested  the 
custom-officer  to  send  off  instantly  one 
of  his  men  to  inform  Alecco  that  a  mes- 
senger had  arrived  from  Nauplia,  who 
desired  to  see  him  at  the  earliest  dawn, 
and  tospeak  with  him  alone  in  the  boose 
of  the  custom-house  officer.  My  plan 
removed  all  suspicion ;  Alecco  seemed 
to  expect  a  messenger,  and  the  spot 
did  not  raise  a  doubt,  so  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  meet  me.  I  removed 
the  custom-houso  officer,  and  every 


keeper  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of    other  person,  except  Demetri,  assert- 


the  police  and  a  distinguished  Greek 
statesman  still  living,  he  confessed 
that  Alecco  was  his  accomplice — that 
Alecco  had  planned  the  whole  busi- 
ness— and  that,  the  day  after  my  as- 
sassination, they  were  to  have  sailed 
to  Smyrna  together.  Next  day, 
George  Mauromichalis  was  compelled 
to  visit  Argos  on  political  business. 
A  slight  indisposition,  and  the  pain  of 
my  wound,  kept  me  iu  the  house.  On 


ing  that  our  meeting  must  be  private. 
When  Alecco  entered  the  room,  he 
found  there  was  no  retreat,  for  Deme- 
tri and  1  were  both  in  the  Albanian 
dress,  with  our  hands  resting  on  our 
yataghans.  I  told  him,  that  I  bad  ob- 
tained proof  of  his  possessing  the  por- 
trait— of  his  having  been  the  accom- 
plice of  the  bath-keeper — and  of  bis 
possessing  friends  so  unprindpled  aod 
powerfuli  |hat  my  only  chance  of  i>b« 
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taining  jaatice*  was  by  taking  the  law 
into  my  own  hands;  adding  coolly* 
that  there  might  be  danger  in  sparing 
him*  but  with  my  position*  and  snp- 
ported  by  the  friends  I  had  secured* 
there  was  not  the  slightest  In  stabbing 
him  on  the  spot.      He  attempted  to 
speak,  but  I  drovr  my  handgiar*  which 
was  the  signal  for   Demetri  to  un- 
sheathe  his    yataghan,  and    lay  his 
powerful  hand  ou  Alecco*s  shoulder. 
The  villain  was  no  coward  ;  he  look- 
ed  calmly  first  at  one,  then  at  the 
other,   as  if  calculating  the  chances 
of  an  attempt  to  escape ;  he  saw  it 
was  hopeless,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  he  took  the  portrait  from  his 
breast.     His  caution  awakened  mine; 
before  receiving  it,   I    returned  my 
bandgiar,   and    cocked    one  of   my 
pbtols ;  then  I  examined  the  diamonds 
to  see  if  he  had  purloined  any.  When 
I  had  secured  the  long-sought,  trea- 
sure*   we    called    the    custom-house 
officer*  and  sat  down  to  drink  coffee 
and  smoke  together.     I  kept  Alecco 
in  my  presence  until  Demetri  had  se- 
cured a  boat*  nor  would  I  allow  him 
to  take  leave  before  our  sails  were 
spread  with  a  fair  wind  for  Hydra. 

My  intention  was  to  have  proceed- 
ed, without  loss  of  time,  to  Smyrna. 
Circumstances  detained  me  for  many 
days  at  Hydra;  and  one  night  as  I 
returned  to  the  monastery  where  I 
lived*  from  the  house  of  Jacomaki 
Tombazi,  an  attack  was  made  on  me 
by  two  soldiers.  They  suddenly  left 
me,  but  my  friend  Dr  Dumont  (now 
a  distinguished  medical  officer  in  the 
service  of  King  Otho)  was  that  very 
evening  assaulted  by  assassins*  and 
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received  four  wounds*  but  was  spared 
when  the  villains  saw  his  face.  It 
was  conjectured  that  1  was  the  person 
sought  after,  and  that  a  change  in  my 
dress  had  deceived  the  assassins.  De- 
metri was  furious;  he  declared  that 
Alecco  must  have  bribed  the  assassins ; 
and  he  left  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  en- 
treaties, to  punish  tho  attempt  which 
had  been  made  to  murder  his  master. 
From  Smyrna  I  sent  the  portrait  to 
England.  Years  after,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  romantic  hiotovy. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  I  returned 
to  Greece.  Demetri  soon  joined  me. 
He  owned  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion, when  he  left  me,  to  slay  Alecco 
the  moment  he  saw  him.  On  his  pas- 
sage to  Athens,  he  found  himself  in 
the  boat  with  Dumont's  as^asi^ins. 
Every  body  was  delighted  with  De- 
metri ;  even  these  banditti  were  charm- 
ed by  his  careless  wit.  They  hccame 
his  tools,  confessed  that  they  had  been 
employed  by  Alecco  to  murder  an 
Englishman*  and  owned  that  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  Alecco*s  com- 
munications with  the  Turks*  Demetri 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  rich  re- 
venge; the  delight  of  having  Alecco 
executed  seemed  greater  than  that  of 
executing  him.  Demetri  watched  him, 
surprised  his  correspondence  with 
Oraer  Vrioni,  revealed  his  treason  to 
Odysseus,  who  condemned  him  to 
death  in  a  very  summary  manner; 
and  my  former  college  companion, 
Alecco,  was  hung  over  the  empty 
tomb  of  Themistocles.  A  satire*  I 
suppose*  both  on  the  classic  and  ro- 
mantic schools,  for  Odysseus  detested 
equally  Maurocordatos  and  Colettis. 
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Illustrated  books  please,  and  have 
pleased,  from  infancj  to  age,  many  a 
generation.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
cold  period  of  our  literature,  when  it 
sot  itself  up  to  be  independent,  but  it 
did  nothing  to  be  remembered;  the 
book-stalls  now  rojoct  the  insipid  pub- 
lications ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
becomes  of  them,  for  trunk-makers 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  the 
veriest  linings  are  now  embellish" 
ments.  Do  they  ^o  to  the  colonies,  or 
some  Ilerda  in  New  Zealand?  Even 
there  the  old  cannibals  embellish  them- 
selves, and  love  ornament.  Not  a 
book  now-a-days  can  dare  to  show  its 
face  simply  "pumice  mundus,**  That 
would  be  bringing  '*  its  nose  to  the 
grindstone"  to  little  purpose.  It  must 
come  out  "  splendid."  It  must  be 
strictly  «*  pictorial."  And  if  it  be 
poetry,  and  poor  and  beggarly  enough, 
let  it  come  out  emblazoned  ;  for  em- 
blazonry, like  a  coat-of-arms,  is  a 
proud  covering  to  poverty.  The  pub- 
lic, like  Mr  PuflTs  players,  can  never 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  so,  in 
this  ornamental  editorial  art,  there  is 
rather  a  surfeit.  Then  ensues  a  tem- 
porary nausea.  As  to  the  Annuals,  it 
has  become  more  than  temporary;  but 
we  must  doubt  in  that  case  there 
being  too  much  of  a  *'  good  thing;" 
and,  as  to  the  '^  Book  of  Beauty,"  it 
is  "  spiendide  mendaz" 

In  childhood,  we  learned  more  from 
pictures  than  the  letter* press.  Indeed, 
the  pictures  caused  altogether  the  read- 
ing. Even  in  boyhood  we  could  not 
get  on  without  *'  cuts ;"  and  one  way 
or  the  other  bad  enough  of  them,  and 
80  gained  proficiency.  There  was  in 
those  days  a  happy  fashion  for  chil- 
dren, of  having  the  fireplaces  embel- 
lished with  tiles,  representing  land- 
scapes and  figures  from  i£sop*s  fables. 
They  were  just  well  enough  done,  and 
with  sufficient  defiance  of  true  per- 
spective, to  give  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  when  the  cheerful  fire  shone 
upon  the  polished  surfaces,  we  became 
wise  from  reflection,  delighted  with 
our  little  selves  and  all  creation.  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion when  this  fashion  expired.  Our 
fireplaces  then  put  on  the  moorniDg 


of  black  lead,  and  have  worn  it  ever 
since.  Childrens*  books,  toc^  then  hid 
their  own  most  appropriate  ornaments. 
The  variegated  gilt  bindings  will  be 
long  remembered — a  rich  foretaste  of 
the  treasures  within  ;  but  the  rational 
age,  as  it  was  called,  put  all  that  aside, 
and  even  gingerbread  ceased  to  be  gilt. 
Away  went,  too,  the  delightful  stories, 
exciting  all  wonder,  from  the  Giant- 
killer  to  the  "  Seven  Chaoapiona,"  and 
the  ever-amusing  ^sop*s  fables.  Some 
wise  Utilitarian  teachers   foand  out 
that  it  was  impossible  for  beasts  to 
speak — what  a  discovery  I — and  that 
it  was  teaching  children  untruths  to 
say  '*  the  Fox  said," — so  away  went 
^sop*s  fables,  pictures  and  all.    The 
new  tree  of  knowledge  had  neither 
fruit  nor  leaves.     There  was  nothing 
left  worth  climbing  for.     Then  came 
the  days  of  "  Goodyism,**  that  left 
childhood  a  blank  —  whipped  when 
naughty,  and  more  miserable  when 
too  good.     The  only  embellishments 
to  these  books,  then,  were  a  frontis- 
piece of  a  most  sour-visaged  author, 
and  a  funeral  urn  as  tail-piece  to  the 
hymns.     When  naturally    ready  for 
all  joyousness,  you  were  asked  if  you 
were  prepare<l  for  death.    It  is  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  the  next  ge- 
neration broke  out  into  extraordinary 
wickedness ;  Nature,   and   its  active 
imagination,  could  not  be  pent  np  with 
impunity.    Imprint  upon  the  memory 
by  picture :  the  "subjecta  oculisfideU' 
bus'*  are  not  easily  forgotten.     If  a 
boy  were  made  to  draw  every  day's 
lesson,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  wise  in 
time.     We  remember  one  who  was 
wise  as  a  boy,  (and  is  wise  as  a  man,) 
a  fellow-schoolboy  when  we  were  both 
urchins,  who  made  little  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  every  fable  in  Pbsdrus, 
as  he  learned  it,  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
about  an  inch  in  length.    What  was 
the  consequence.^    He  had  literally 
every  lesson  at  his  fingers'-ends.  What 
the  further  consequence  ?  He  became 
so  ripe  a  scholar,  that  he  carried  away 
all  honours  at  the  university,  and  is 
now  the  most  distinguished  head  of  a 
distinguished  college.     All  this  rose 
out  of  illustrating  Phaedrus.   For  our- 
selvesi  we  well  remember  we  looked 
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on,  as  he  drew  tliem^  wiib  wouder, 
then  with  envy>  then  with  emulation; 
and  now»  without  meaniDg  to  boast 
above  measure^  simply  say*  we  are 
Master  of  Arts.  But  our  friend  is  far 
more — omnium  artium  Doctor  doctis- 
sitnus.  If  he  bad  not  illustrated  Phse- 
drus>  he  might  have  worn  an  apron, 
(uD episcopal,)  have  sold  grocery^  and 
given  a  fig  for  learning. 

Nor  can  we  forget  a  set  of  prints 
that  came  out  in  our  boyhood  illustra- 
ting Piigrim*s  Proyress.     They  were 
very  dark  and  mysterious.    We  made 
instant  progress  ourselvesi  dreamed  of 
them 9  and  became  poetical  from  the 
shadow  only  of  John  Bunyan.     We 
were  a  little  staggered,  we  confess,  in 
our  early  faith,  by  Btoom^s  History  of 
the  Bible — a  curiosity  of  a  pictorial 
book  of  that  day.     Each  print  (and 
there  are  many)  is  a  donation  of  some 
living    saint,    duly    recorded.     This 
shows  what  mischief  may  be  done  by 
bad  illustrations.     It  was  impossible 
to  **  honour  our  father  and  mother,*' 
Adam  and  Eve ;  we  felt  convinced 
mankind  had  not  degenerated  from 
such  originals  Luckily  Raffaele's  Bible 
came  early  in  our  way,  and  we  ceased 
being  profanely  jocose  ;  and  here  we 
must  add^  that  we  rejoice  to  learn  that 
Raffaele's  Bible  is  coming  out,  ably, 
very  ably  done  by  a  foreign  engraver 
of  great  reputation  and  fidelity,  and  is 
to  be  distributed  very  cheaply  by  the 
Society  of  Christian  Knowledge.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.     It  will  be  a  good 
Church  catechism.     Then  we  have, 
cheap    enough,    Burnett's   Cartoons, 
which  may  be  on  the  walls  of  every 
school- room — for  why  should  they  be 
left  bare  ?  • 

Animum  pictura  pascit  inani.  Yet 
why  inani,  when  such  living  pictures 
are  to  teach?  We  do  most  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  revival  of  illustration. 
It  comes  upon  usy  too,  with  all  facili- 
ties, appliances,  and  means  to  boot 
The  power  of  renewing  by  electro- 
type will  secure  good  impressions  ad 
infinitum  ;  yet  it  is  fortunate,  perhaps, 
that  art  has  had  its  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. We  have  gained  something 
in  simplicity  of  design  and  effect,  by 
our  early  workers  being  without  the 
temptation  to  attempt  too  much ;  so 
that  we  have  first  the  bare  and  bold 
design  broadly  executed.  We  could 
not  spare  Albert  Durer.  He  is  still  a 
master,  and  teaches,  and  may  yet  bring 
many  a  truant  in  the  labyrinths  of  art 
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back  to  first  principles.  Whoever  can 
duly  admire  Bonasoni's  engravings 
from  Raffaele's  designs,  will  not  regret 
that  the  invention  of  etching  came 
ajterwards,  nor  regret  that  it  did 
come;  and  what  wonders  have  not 
the  graver  and  the  needle  in  co-opera- 
tion produced  ?  There  is  not  so  cheap 
a  luxury  in  all  this  world  of  luxuries 
as  fine  engravings.  Admirable  tran- 
scripts of  works,  worth  thousands  of 
pounds,  to  be  had  for  shillings  !  Fine 
engraving  is  perhaps  mostly  adapted 
to  pictures  of  the  highest  class  ;  and, 
like  the  pictures,  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient size,  and  may  be  framed  and 
hung  up  as  pictures.  For  illustration, 
we  like  more  visibly  to  behold  the 
artist's  hand,  the  very  designer's  hand ; 
and,  for  this,  etching  is  the  best,  and 
next  to  etching  wood- engraving,  where 
the  drawing  is  made  on  the  block  by 
the  painter  himself.  The  advance  of 
late  years  in  wood- engraving  is  very 
surprising.  Bewick  of  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne  was  the  first  among  us  who 
brought  to  it  original  genius.  His 
**  Quadrupeds  and  Birds  "  are  so  com- 
plete in  their  kind,  that  notwithstand« 
ing  all  improvement  in  wood-engra- 
viDg  as  an  art  mechanical,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  their  way  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  them. 

His  little  tail- pieces  so  perfectly  tell 
what  he  means,  and  what  he  means  is 
so  good,  of  such  complete  truth,  that 
they  perfectly  satisfy.  You  forget  the 
size  entirely;  the  little  picture  en- 
larges itself,  till  it  ceases  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  picture  at  all .  It  is  nature,  and  of 
its  own  size ;  has,  perfect,  its  own  pro- 
priety, its  moral  poetry.  Let  us  turn 
a  moment  to  the  delightful  volume,  a 
treasure  in  itself;  and  were  there  but 
one  impression  of  it  in  the  world, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  a  transcript, 
we  should  be  afraid  to  put  a  value 
upon  it.  Here  is  the  young  squire 
on  his  white  pony,  and  the  olu  fa- 
mily coachman  on  the  old  horse  be- 
hind him,  and  the  spotted  dog.  How 
well  preserved  is  the  fit  action  of  each 
figure  1  The  holiday-look  and  pace  of 
the  youth,  and  the  staid  carriage  of 
the  faithful  domestic,  and  habitual 
harness  movement  of  the  family  coach- 
horse,  and  the  favourite  dog  that 
happily  unites  the  two  figures,  and 
the  daylight  air  of  the  piece,  all  make 
up  a  little  history  of  the  squire's  house, 
and  is  thoroughly  English  I  Here  the 
horse  is  aristocratic.    Then  cones  th^ 
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**  common  cart-hone" — turn  over  the 
leafy  and  see  him  worn  down  in  ser- 
yice»  his  very  tail  a  bare  stump,  no*^ 
thing  to  hide  hu  sharp  rump- bones. 
See  him  patient  of  the  cudg^ei»  gpoing 
his  foundered  pace*  carrying  the  mil- 
ler's bags  and  the  miller's  man  upon 
them;  and  by  the  good  look-out  of 
the  faith fnl  dog  before  him,  you  know 
he  is  blindy  and  the  carriage  of  his 
head  shows  it,  and  the  dog  knows  it 
well  I  and  the  landscape — the  home 
scene — how  simple  and  true  it  is!— and 
what  could  be  altered  in  this?  He 
would  be  an  impudent  man  that  wonld 
touch  a  line.  There  is  in  Bewick,  too* 
a  kindness,  a  sympatiiy,  with  brute 
creation ;  and  he  is  ever  teaching  man 
to  be  no  brute.  If  not  always  refined, 
he  is  always  strong  and  natural,  and 
of  the  best  tendencies.  But  we  did 
not  take  up  the  pen  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  critique  on  Bewick.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  illustrated  other 
works  than  those  of  natural  history. 
But  before  we  open  the  volume  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  criticise,  we  ought 
to  notice  one  illustrator  of  books,  be- 
cause we  think  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  raise  the  character  of  11* 
lustration ;  and  we  think  him  far  best 
In  this  line  of  art ;  and  that  his  pic- 
tures are  not  to  be  compared  to  his 
early,  and  finished,  beautifully  finished* 
drawings  which  he  executed  for  the 
NovelisVs  Magazine,  We  mean  Sto- 
thard.  No  one  has,  ever  since  his  day, 
come  up  to  him  in  this  walk.  There 
is  character,  feeling,  and  grace.  His 
**  Clarissa  Harlowe*'  is  a  most  touch- 
ing history,  were  there  no  letter- press 
of  Richardson's.  What  unmeaning 
trash  was  before  Stothard,  and  what 
wretched  affectation  since!  We  can- 
not but  think  his  genius  best  seen  in 
these  illustrations.  The  grace,  beauty, 
and  vigour,  where  required,  in  his 
little  figures,  are  quite  surprising.  We 
should  occupy  too  large  a  space  were 
we  to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field  as  the 
many  more  modern  Illustrations  offer. 
We  would  merely  remark,  that  of 
some,  the  more,  strictly  speaking,  pic- 
torial parts  are  the  worst ;  the  more 
ornamental  borderings  and  devices 
generally  the  best ;  and  that  even  this 
decorative  skill  is  often  ill  set  off,  and 
injured  by  the  somewhat  staring  and 
ill- drawn  pictorial  display.  Our  busi- 
ness  now  is,  however,  with  Thomson* s 
Seasons,  a  new  edition,  <^  with  Ilins- 
trations  by  the  Etching  Club."     We 


have  already  noticed  faTonrably  the 
"handiwork"  of  the. Etching  Qnb, 
In  their  first  essay*  The  £>eserted  Vil- 
lage. In  that  work  they  were  really 
''  The  Etching  Club."  In  the  present 
instance  the  painter's  hand  is  still  seen, 
though  the  execution  of  cutting  on 
wood  is  by  other  artists.  We  are  told 
that "  the  designs  were  drawn  on  wood 
by  the  artists  themselves ;  and  have 
been  engraved  with  the  utmost  atten* 
tion  to  similitude,  so  that  we  behold 
in  effect  the  very  drawings,"  If  we 
had  not  been  told  so  much*  it  wooM 
not  have  been  difikult  to  have  dis- 
covered this  truth  in  the  book  itself. 
And  unquestionably  a  singuUrly  beau- 
tiful book  it  is.  The  exterior  is  chasteir 

• 

elegant-^the  group  of  the  four  aeesons, 
gilt  upon  the  deep  clear  blae  of  the 
cover,  is  full  of  beauty  and  all  pro- 
priety.    If,  as  Collins  has 


t< 


Id  yonder  grave  a  druid  Ues/ 


it  may  be  fairly  sud  of  this  years 

offering* 

^'The  year's  best  sweets  shall  dateoos  rise 
To  deck  its  poets'  siivan  grave." 

Yet  is  this  no  grave*  nor  is  the  poet 
the  harsh  **  dmid.  '*     Here  be  comes 
forth  again  to  the  world*  fresh  as  his 
own  Spring,  and  vigorous  throughout 
as  his  Winter.   We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  we  should  now  like  The  Seasons 
without  their  illnstrations.     Is  it  be- 
cause they  have  given  their  delight: 
And,  though  we  can  enjoy  more  than 
one  spring  and  one  summer,  hope  to 
enjoy  many,  it  is  always  with  a  Taiieiy. 
We  do  not  remember  one  quite  like 
another ;  and  that  little  vaHety  nature 
ever  offers,  is  found  for  the  reader  ia 
these  pictures  that  accompany  the  text 
— literally  accompany,  for  they  are  to- 
gether, and  we  are  indioed  to  think  a 
slight  change  in  the  type  of  the  letter- 
press, where  immediately  accompanied 
by  the  drawing,  would  hare  been  an 
improvement.     Every  season  should 
speak  for  itself  by  picture*  as  well  as 
in  the  poetry.    If  we  find  any  thing 
in  the  illustrations  a  little  **out  ^ 
season,"  we  tnm  to  the  poet,  and  ex- 
cuse the  artist.    For  example,  spring 
should  be  all  of  tender  joy  and  hope- 
fulness ;  yet  here  is  a  subject  ef  posi- 
tive suffering  from  poverty*  and  the 
concluding  one  is  of  death.     If  it  be 
a  fault*  we  find  it  must  be  laid  to  the 
poet's  account.     Spring  is  surely  of 
life  and  of  this  world's  perfect  fresh- 
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ness.    It  was  not  judicioas  ia  the  poet 
to  show  us  a  perfectly  happy  pair  to 
adora  his  Spring,  and  not  let  them  see 
his  Sammer.  Though  he  tells  us  their 
'*  gentle  spirits   are  freed,"  we  ask, 
freed   from  what?  when  all  he  has 
been  describing   of   them   has   been 
their  happiness ;  and  the  spring-tide 
reader  does  not  at  all  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  "flying"  toother  "scenes" 
of  love  and  bli^s.  We  are  not  prepared 
for  it,  when  thU  earth,  in  its  spring,  is 
the  subject;   at  any  rate,  he  should 
have  carried  on  the  idea  of  a  world  of 
perpetual  spring^  to  which   they  are 
gone — love   and  bliss  is  too  vague. 
Thomson*s  Spring  thus  becomes,  like 
FalstafTs  honour,  naught  to  "him  who 
died  o'  Wednesday."    It  may  be  very 
venturous    in    us    thus    to    criticize 
Thomson,  and  in  his  very  Spring ;  but 
we  do  it  to  justify  Mr  Cope,  who,  in 
that  last  scene,  has  preserved  quite 
as  much  beautifnl  repose  as  the  poet. 
We  have,  however,  begun  at  the  end, 
ominous  of  ending  at  the  beginning. 
Yet  not  so.     We  will  therefore  turn 
back  to  the  frontispiece,  "  by  John 
Bell.*'    It  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
•word  J^;iirative.  Separate  are  the  Sea- 
sons, yet  make  a  whole  well.     The 
figures  are  expressive  and  graceful, 
and  of  good  relief.     The  decorative 
argument,  of  arabesque  and  flowers, 
surmounted  by  a  rainbow,    by   Mr 
Raucb,  is  extremly  elegant,  and  ex- 
quisite as  a  specimen  of  wood- engra- 
ving.   Mr  Bell  has  joined  with  Thom- 
son in  invoking  Spring,  for  he  too 
says,  or  sings,  as  clear  as  any  bell, 
<'  Come,  gentle  Spring,"  and  gentle 
Spring  comes  in  light  outline,  with 
all  her  many  loves.     These  emble- 
matic figures  just  come  and  go  lightly; 
they  are  not  home- dwellers  upon  this 
earth,  that  must  provide  **  grist  for  the 
mill,*'  and  where  butchers  and  bakers 
would  take  orders  even  of  Pan  and 
Apollo.      Mr  Stonehouse,  therefore, 
is  called  upon  to-  bring  us  to  our 
senses,  and  gives  a  capital  loaf,  a 
ploughing  party,  about  as  natural  as 
may  be ;  then,  by  a  side  blow,  sets  a 
freighted  ship  upon  the  waters,  and 
shows  you  the  same  in  harbour  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  with  all  her  mer- 
chandize, having  taken  full  advantage 
of    Thomson's    "trade    wind,"    and 
compliment  to  England,  to  be  "  the 
exhaustless  granary  of  a  world."    A 
punstec  would  have  turned  the  vessel 
into  a  steam-engine,  or  at  least  a 
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steamer,  for  she  (the  vessel)  is  sailing 
right  in  upon  the  prophetic  line, 

"  His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  re- 
treat, 

Sets  the  steam ing  power 

At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  vernant 
earth." 

But  the  further  we  are  o£f  from  the 
steam-engine  the  better ;  and  so  thinka 
the  poet,  and  takes  us  to 

"  Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twin- 
ing  brake." 

He  has  quitted  the  <'town  buried  in 
smoke,"  and  so  has  Tayler,  and  he 
has  painted  to  the  life,  and  from  the 
life,  the  "deer,'*— and  capital  they  are, 
startled  though  they  be ;  we  rejoice 
in  their  freedom,  drop  the  rifle,  and 
eschew  venison.  We  do  not  so  much 
like  Mr  Tayler's  blazing  straw,  the 
next  subject ;  but  the  insects  must  be 
killed.  Mr  Tayler  has  rather  stretch- 
ed the  neck  of  the  white  horse,  we 
think,  unnecessarily  attending  the 
operation  with  the  chance  of  suflbca- 
tion.  But  the  next  illustration  pro- 
mises a  suffocation  of  quite  a  differ, 
ent  kind.  Far  more  than  one  kiss 
may  be  expected,  when  so  very  small 
a  parasol  keeps  off  the  "  stealing 
shower,"  from  two  such  engaging 
lovers  as  Mr  Horsley  has  sweetly  re- 
presented 

<' Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of 
leaves." 

It  must  inevitably  take  place,  and 
with  a  multitude  of  **  leaves ;"  but  we 
fear,  as  the  poet  after  intimates,  with- 
out the  proper  license.  Mr  Horsley 
has  done  justice  to  their  innocence 
and  happiness,  and  that  is  no  bad 
prelude  or  introduction  to  the  next 
scene,  by  Mr  Redgrave,  •'  The  Golden 
Age."  And  there  they  are,  happy 
creatures,  in  idlesse  all :  the  upper 
group,  somewhat  in  Nature's  "tights," 
well  fitting  and  becoming.  Yet  we 
like  them  best  below,  a  little  less 
Bcrimpingly  clad.  Most  elegant  is  the 
dancing  figure ;  it  is  like  one  from 
Kaffaele's  pencil.  It  is  a  sweet  group, 
well  expressing  the  verses, 

"  Nor  yet  injurious  act,  nor  surly  deed, 
Web  known  among  these  happy  sons  of 
heaven." 

The  "golden  age,"  alasf  was  not 
long  for  man.  Aware  of  this  equally 
with  the  poet,  Mr  Tayler  dismisses 
these  "  sons  of  heaven  '*  for  those 
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sons  of   riversy   that,    as    Thomson 
says — 

**  Fix,    with   gentle  twitch,    the   barbed 


hook  " 

Into  the  mouths  of  the  innocent  fish. 
Two  capital  river  scenes  he  presents 
us  with — one  wild,  the  other  mure 
home;  ''the  gentle  twitch"  is  not 
forgotten.  A  gentler  "  twitch  "  is* 
however,  in  pttto,  for  here  comes  Mr 
Cope,  regularly  twitched  by  the 

<<  Bosy-footed  May; 

and  he  is  leading  her  down  one  step— > 
quite  enough,  as  she  is  busy-footed, 
and  nothing  loth  to  proceed;  and 
Cupids  and  figurative  maids  are  in- 
viting her  onward.  And  there  is  the 
bee-hive  beside  her,  to  remind  her  of 
the  <*  honey- moon."  And  there  it  is 
below  ;  he  is  crowning  her  with  a 
garland,  and  a  sweet  figure  is  descend- 
ing at  the  side  scene,  and  "a'  to  pu* 
a  posey  for  his  ain  sweet  May."  But 
this  is  too  rodomontade  happiness  for 
human  creatures,  who,  in  the  next 
scene,  are  turned  into  *'  the  bowery 
walk  "  of  life  by  Mr  Creswiclc.  We 
think  he  did  not  quite  like  his  task  of 
ta<ning  down.  Siveet  it  is,  but  not  of 
his  happiest  pencil.  He  is  more  at 
home  while  **  pendent  d*er  the  plain- 
tive stream.'*  This  is  a  very  sweet 
bit — ^a  scene  for  the  loves  of  birds. 
Here  they  may  nestle,  amid  thick 
foliage  and  the  music  of  the  stream. 
Sorry,  indeed,  must  the  reader  be,  to 
see  all  this  **  nestling  *'  twined  to  mis- 
fortune. It  is  not  always  comfortably 
off  at  the  '*  Hen  and  Chickens."  Mr 
Redgrave  has,  in  subject  13,  por- 
trayed the  **  gentle  pair,'*  their  young 
craving  food,  and  they  wanting  it. 
We  knew  it  was  Redgrave's  **  gentle 
hand"  at  first  sight.  But  we  hold 
Thomson  inexcusable  for  such  an  in- 
troduction of  misery  into  his  Spring ; 
so,  for  a  little  comfort,  we  turn  to 
subject  14,  and  enjoy  Mr  Creswick's 
«<  Rural  Seat."  Tranquil  and  pleas- 
ing it  is,  and  homely — possibly  slight- 
ly too  homely.  The  next  is,  how- 
ever, wild  enough,  <'  The  Steed/'  by 
Mr  Tayler. 

''  The  trembling  steed, 
With   this  hot  impulse   seized  in  every 


nerve, 


**  Tossing  high  bis  head," 

is  as  well  executed  as  imagined.  He 
has  just  reached  the  brow  of  the  biil^ 
not  a  moment  to  remain ;  you  see  bis 
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strong  fore-legs  trembling  to  be  cfi. 
And  what  an  eye  the  creature  has,  asd 
what  use  he  makes  of  it !  The  p<iir 
galloping  ofi^  below  into  the  wild  coun-' 
try,  is  a  poetical  explanation  of  the 
subject.  This  is  very  well  for  wild 
creatures,  but  man,  thinks  the  poet, 
wants  more  tranquil  happiness ;  so  he 
just  begs  Mr  Tayler  to  let  his  horse 
go,  and  to  walk  quietly,  and  show  the 
way  to  Hagley  Park  ;  which  be  doei. 
You  are  introduced  to  "  Littleton  tlie 
friend,"  and  his  *•  Lucinda,"  ••  with 
soul  to  his  attuned ;"  and  so,  by  tbe 
by,  is  the  waterfall,  for  it  is  com- 
plaisant enough  not  to  burst  its  tri- 
fling embankment,  and  inundate  Hag- 
ley  Park  and  House,  which  is  below 
it.  Perhaps  Mr  Tayler  thought  that 
Thomson  meant  to  represent  this  pe- 
culiar kindness  of  the  ziver  by  tbe 
line, 

''  Then  Nature  all  wears  to  the  lover's  eye 
a  look  of  love." 

But,  to  carry  on  the  idea  of  a  river, 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  sctme 
people,  not  content  with  *'  looks,** 
are  *<  over  head  and  ears "  in  lore ; 
therefore  Mr  Horsley  is  ealled  upon 
to  show  us  a  specimen  of  a  lover; 
and  there  he  is,  in  fits  of  tbe  passion, 
the  worst  of  which  are  letter- writing 
and  dreaming.  Mr  Horsley  has  been 
faithful ;  let  us  leave  his  lover  sick 
a-bed^-for  he  must  be  incurable — and 
turn  to  subject  eighteeo,  and  learn 
from  Webster  and  Redgrave 

'*  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  ahoot;* 

and,  though  we  write  this  on  the  Ist 
of  September,  we  do  not  mean  "  to 
make  game  *'  of  either  artist.  Here 
are  two  sweet  groups — out-of-doors 
and  in-doora ;  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  please  most.  Pleasure  is,  it 
has  often  been  remarked,  upon  tbe 
verge  of  pain — and  a  very  un poetical 
pain  it  is,  to  put  an  end  to  human 
earthly  happiness.  The  melancholy 
fact  is  before  us ;  there  lie  the  gentle 
pair;  their  friends  and  children  are 
doubtless  in  mourning,  and  so  are  we. 
As  we  before  said,  we  do  not  blame 
Mr  Cope,  but  his  author;  we  only 
think  he  need  not  have  entitled  the 
subject  a  "  tail-piece  to  Spring." 
Having  with  the  poet  and  painter  pat 
an  end  to  Spring,  we  crave  a  little  lei- 
sure to  dry  our  tears ;  for  we  must 
prepare  for  Summer,  too,  that  ever 
comes  in  '<  a  melting  mood." 
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There  b  nothing  like  music  between     times  to  languish  in  dying  tones,  as 

Acts.     We  have  been  lying  on  the     it  would  give  up  the  contest.*     The 

sofa,  wailing  for  Summer  iu  idea,  feel-     delusion  of  its  being  the  voice  of  the 

ing  it  in  reality — window  open,  in«     bird  was  perfect,  with  a  sense  and 

tsaling  the  genial  air»  and  have  been     meaning,  a  taste  and  feeling,  the  bird 

rewarded  for  past  labour  with  most     never  had ;  yet  shall  we  ever  respect 

spring-like  music*     An  itinerant  has     the  little  songsters  the  more— no  de- 

tieeo  under  our  window,  with  one  of    scription  could  ever  so  give  the  sensa- 

those  cheerful  pianoforte  instruments     tion  of  spring.     The  poor  fellow,  we 

that  have  happily  dismissed  the  giz-     believe    an    Italian,    has    w.onderful 

sard-grinding  organs  from  our  streets,     skill;  would  not  such  powers  make 

He  first  accompanied  the  instrument     a  whole  theatre  thrill  with  delight? 

ivith  whistling  very  exquisitely,  then     He  would  inevitably  put  down  any 

broke  into  a  most  charming  bird  ac-     orchestra  we  ever  heard.     Pan  would 

^oropanimeiit,  imitating  the  blackhird     have  made  him  his   chief  musician. 

and  thrush  deliciously.     But  the  best     We  remembered  Thomson's  descrip- 

was  the  rivalry  between  the  instru-     tion  of  birds,  and  turned  to  it.     Good 

ment  and  the  bird.     The  little  crea^     as  it  is,  the  charm  had  been  out- 

ture  would  seem  to  break  into  ecstasy     charmed. 

upoa  its  fancied  success,  and  at  other 

«'  The  thrush 
And  woodlark,  o*eT  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  Bweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listeoing  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove. 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
'  Pourd  out  profusely,  silent.** 

The  itinerant,  after  all,  has  beat  melaforthe  very  purpose  of  emnlating 

the  poet.     How  weak   is  "  o*er  the  and  imitating  the  perfect  Mantuan. 

kind    contending     throng    euperior  Let  us  take  a  little  recreation  before 

heard,**  to  the  graduated  rivalry  of  the  heat  of  Summer^  and  compare  the 

the  mock-bird  I     But  the  poet,  too,  is  passages. 
the  mock-bird.     He  introduces  Philo- 

'*  Oft,  when  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 

Th'  astonitih'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest. 

By  the  bard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 

Robb'd;  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls; 

Her  pinions  ruffle,  and,  low  drooping,  scarce 

Can  bear  the  mourner  tu  the  poplar  shade, 

Where  all  abandoned  to  despair  sh^ sings 

Her  sorrows  through  the  night ;  nnd  on  the  bough 

Sole  siuing,  still  at  every  dying  fall 

Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 

Of  winding  woe,  till  wide  around  the  woods 

Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound.'* 


*  The  rivalry  of  the  bird  was  without  doubt  the  invention  of  the  poor  itinerant. 
Little  did  he  dream  what  classic  authority  had  gone  before  him.  Vincent  Bourne,  too, 
was  a  mock«bird  of  no  small  powers. 

"  StradoB  Philomela. 
"  Pastorem  andivit  calamis  Philomela  eanenteoi 

Et  voluit  tenues  ipsa  referre  modos. 
Ipsa  retentavit  numeros,  didicitque  retentans 

Argutum  fidd  reddeie  voce  melos. 
Pastor,  inassuetus  rivalem  ferre,  misellam 

Grandius  ad  carmen  provocat ;  urget  avem. 
Tuque  etiam  in  niodulos  surgis,  Philomela,  sed  impar 

Viribus,  httic  impar,  exanimisque  cadis. 
Durum  certamen !  tristis  victoria!  cantum 

Malaerit  pastor  non  super&sse  tuum." 
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The  EDglish  poet  in  bis  emulation 
gives  us  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
for  the  money — too  many  woeful 
words,  and  dropping  of  the  "  provi- 
sion^^a.  vile  word.  We  folio i^  the 
poor  bird  through  too  many  passages 
of  the  tale*  and  loae  thereby  the  one 
sole  image  of  the  looely  bird.  How 
much  more  simply  Virgil  pictures  the 
scene,  and  with  how  few  words,  eyery 
one  wonderfully  telling,  picturing  the 
savage  cruelty,  and  the  grief. 

*'  Qualis  popalea  mcerens  FhilomeU  tub 

umbra 
Amiwos  queritur  foetas,  quos  duras  ara- 

tor 
Observ&DB   nido   implumes   detraxit  ;    at 

ilia 
Flet  Doctem^  ramoque  sedenB  miBerabtle 

carmen 
Inlegrat,  et  mcettis  late  loca  qaestibus  im- 

plet." 

Thomson  has  omitted  the  passage 
that  of  all  others  most  excites  pity, 
the  uofledged  young,  implumes.  We 
see  the  soft,  scarcely  flesh  substance, 
that  we  should  not  dare  to  touch, 
dragged  down  mercilessly;  for  that 
durus  arator  had  premeditated  mis- 
chief— *'  Quos  durus  arator  observans 
nido  implumes  detraxit.'*  Nor  do  we 
like  the  plural  "  clowns.*'  The  one 
villain  is  enough  for  the  picture.  How 
immediate,  too,  is  the  consequence! 
Virgil  does  not  stop  to  see  *'  her  pin- 
ions ruffle,"  and  all  that  **  low  droop- 
ing,'* and  scarcely  reaching  the  poplar 
shade.  It  adds  nothing,  and  we  doubt 
the  truth;  immediate  despair  would 
give  energy.  How  much  better  is  it 
to  pass  over  all  that,  and  see  her  in 
her  absolute  loneliness,  with  nothing 
but  her  sorrow  !  So  Virgil  abrupt- 
ly, purposely  abruptly,  gives  her 
up  to  her  settled  grief—-**  at  ilia 
flet  noctem.**  How  much  is  told 
in  those  three  words  I  All  the  rest, 
mournful  as  the  strain  is,  and  musical 
to  a  degree,  is  but  to  say  again,  "  flet 
noctem  ;'*  there  lies  the  interminable 
sorrow.  And  now  Mr  Ranch,  by  his 
elegant  page  of  **  the  Argument,** 
luxuriating  in  arabesque  about  the 
blazing  sun,  tells  us  to  pass  on  to  the 
"  Dissolving  View  '*  of  Summer.  And 
over  leaf,  Mr  Bell  is  allegoric,  and 
sends  the  Summer  in  npon  the  stage, 
like  Bacchus  discharging  himself  from 
his  car  at  sight  of  Ariadne;  and 
Spring,  too,  has  had  her  Theseus,  and, 
going  off  at  the  side-scene,  ''averts 


her  blushful  fdce."  And  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  is  the  cool  night- 
scene — ^all  quiet  repose — by  Redgrave, 
though,  in  the  text,  his  name  to  this 
subject  b  omitted.  We  think  Mr  Bell 
a  little  unfortunate  in  the  male  fiffure 
on  Summer's  left  hand.  He  drops  his 
flowers,  and  throws  ont  his  swollen 
leg,  as  if  bitten  by  a  viper.  The 
grouping  is  fanciful,  and  light,  and 
graceful.  The  sun  is  jtist  np — not  the 
allegorical,  but  the  real.  Mr  Taylor 
shows  you  the  benefit  of  early  rising. 
**  The  soon-dad  shepherd"  is  out 
among  his  sheep,  and  shows  yoa  he 
has  been  up  betimes ;  for  his  lantern 
is  in  his  hand.  The  risen  sun  is 
streaming  his  soft  light  over  the  flock 
— indescribable  is  the  suffusion  ;  it  is 
neither  silver  nor  golden,  as  poets,  ad 
libitum^  feign  it — it  is  a  mixture  of 
both;  and  this  effect  Mr  Taylor  has 
happily  represented.  We  must  torn 
to  subject  23,  for  the  more  brilliant 
sunlight.  Where  Mr  Ores  wick  has 
fancied  he  had  seen  it  at  the  Pyramids, 
Thomson  only  says,  the  "  desert  joys;** 
but  Mr  Cresirick  has  seen  the  sun  rise 
from  the  *'  promontory*s  top,"  or  he 
could  not  have  so  admirably  repre- 
sented it ;  Thomson,  alas  I  never^did. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  wrote^- 

<*  Falsely  luxations,  will  cot  man  awake," 

in  bed  at  mid-day.     That  was  very 
well  for  him,  for  words  are   words, 
and,  to  one  who  is  not  a  painter,  a 
dream  of  the  thing  is  as  good  as  the 
reality ;  but  Sketcher  roust  be  up  and 
doing.     And  Crcswick,  <*  soon-clad," 
was  up  one  morning  betimes,  and  hit 
the  thing  (>ff  true  to  nature,  that  read- 
ers may  still  lie  a- bed  to  any  hour, 
and  enjoy  sunrise  made  permanent. 
We  said  he  shows  the  benefit  of  early 
rising,  and  truly,  for  the  day  was  long 
with  him  ;  and  the  two  next  subjects 
were  sketched  by  him»  we  sec  at  a 
glance,  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Sweet  is  the  village  scene,  with  its 
lane,  its  church,  and  humble  "pub- 
lic,** and  the  dogs  basking  in  the  sun. 
And  well  described  is  the  **  floating 
shade  of  willows  grey,*'  where  tbe 
shepherd  has  reclined  with  half  shot 
eyes — an  enJo>  ment  not  to  last  long ; 
for  Mr  Cope  tells  you,  as  clear  as  day, 
that  you  must  "  make  hay  while  the 
sunshines.*'     And  fehining  it  is;  and 
he  has  not  forgotten  the  poefs  ex- 
pressions— **  of  happy  labour,  love, 
and  social  glee** — and  it  is  all  in  a 
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charming^  landscape.  Tay ler's  *'  Sheep- 
washings"  is  a  capital  subject — the 
fleeces  are  dripping  wet»  and  men  and 
dog  at  their  post.  Nor  is  his  "  Rural 
Conrosion"  less  happy.  Two  sweet 
scenes — cattle  basking  and  in  the  cool 
water,  and  the  **  Monarch  Snrain," 
lying  under  a  tree,  "  his  careless  arm 
thrown  round  his  head.**  The  cool 
water,  and  enjoyment  of  it  by  the 
cattle,  reconcile  rou  to  the  heat. 
Hark  I  **  Angelic  Larps  are  heard!** 
a  "  strain  of  higher  mood.**  Redgrave 
was  in  the  "  grove  of  largest  grove" 
—he  heard  the  music,  and  saw  the 
vision ;  and  there  you  have  it,  subject 
100.  After  that,  we  must  shun  the 
busy  world,  and  go  for  meditation 
with  Creswick,  and  sit  in  retired  na- 
ture's **  ample  chair,  moss-lined.** 
Deep  and  rocky  is  the  retirement— 
the  recess,  where  steals  the  silent  dark 
water.  Such  a  scene  Creswick  loves  ; 
and  who  does  not,  that  has  taste  and 
feeling?  Why  did  not  one  of  the 
Etching  Club  venture  upon 

'*  The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  un- 
disturbed ?  "— 

a  peaceful  and  poetical  subject.     Mr 
Bell  is  impatient  to  try  his  hand  on 
demon  fury,  and  plague,  and  ''  Nile 
and   Nilometer.**     Horrors  thicken  ; 
and  further  on,  we  shall  fare  worse. 
Fast  comes  **  the    elemental    war.** 
Old  Nile  is  a  capital  figure,  sleeping 
on  his  wide  and  level  waters.  *  When 
young,  he  had  been,  as  we  see  above, 
wilful,  and,  like  Waterton,  rode  astride 
the  crocodile ;  but  then  it  was  a  tame 
one,   or   the    buxom    Naiad    nurses 
would  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 
beauty  in  terror.    And  terror  we  have 
in  the  next  subject,  by  Stonehouse— 
«•  the  Mother  in  the  uproar  of  the  Wil- 
derness.** To  her  fluttering  breast  the 
mother  strains  her  thoughtless  infant. 
In  the  background  is  a  settler,  or,  as 
Hood  says,  two  —  the  man  and  (he 
lion.  Above  is  the  sun  setting  over  far- 
off  waters,  to  show  how  far  it  is  from 
England*s  home — and  the  green  and 
deadly  serpent  is  among  the  luxuriant 
weeds.     We  are  not  now  in  "merry 
England,** — the  demon  pours  out  the 
phial  of  wrath  above,  and  below  is 
pestilence.     But  even  here  we  are  not 
always  safe.      Tempests    are   awful 
things  every. where— see  Creswick — 
'*  Blasted   Cattle,**  dead  among   the 
rent  trees,  while  lightning  sports  amid 
the  towers  and  mountain  ranges — 
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'*  The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and,  from  their  deep 

receBs, 
Wide  flaming,  out  their  trembling  inmates 

shake. 
Amid  Caernarvon's  mountain  ranges  loud 
The  reperciissive  roar,"  &c. 

It  18  a  torn  and  awful  scene. 

Then  follows  the  melancholy  tale 
of'*  Young  Celadon  and  his  Amelia.** 
Would  that  some  guilty  wretch  had 
been  struck,  had  it  been  even  some 
country  attorney,  with  his  villanons 
indictment  in  his  pocket !    Poets  will 
have  their  way — and  it  is  often  one  that 
leads  them  to  waywardness  and  me- 
lancholy.    We  have  cried  over  Cela- 
don and  Amelia  so  often,  when  young*, 
very  young — that  we  are  disposed  to 
dispatch  the  dismal  scene  as  soon,  and 
as  lightly,  as  may  be;  especially  as 
we  have  a  hint  from  Thomson  himself, 
that  Cope*s  Celadon  will  be  a  failure 
^-."  But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as 
he  stood  ?**  Cope  has,  however,  done 
well.     The  tempest  in   the  wood  is 
better  than  the  catastrophe.     It  is  a 
much  pleasanter  sight  to  be  admitted 
with,  and  by,  Horsley,  to  his  "  Musi- 
dora  bathing;'*  thatisagood  rich  page, 
though  a  better  Musidora  may  be  ima- 
gined; but  we  are  not  Damon — the 
verses  were  cot  for  us, — **  the  time 
may  come  you  need  not  fly.**     Sum- 
mer is  evidently  wearing  away,  and 
the  poet  is  nearing  Augusta ;  and  the 
dressed   ground    pleases    more    than 
wilder  nature.     The  poet  wants  the 
evening  party  to  follow  the  rooming 
walk,  and  has  evidently  neighbours 
to  call  upon,  and  wants  more  than 
Amanda  alone,  or  he  would  not  be 
perplexed-* 

"  Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  oar 
course  ? 
The  choice  perplexes.** 

Creswick  feels  this,  and  therefore  first 
takes  us  to  the  known  view  from 
Richmond  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
puts  us  in  full  view  of  the  Tower  and 
the  Monument.  The  Etching  Club 
should  have  made  a  tour,  and  given 
us  more  of  the  villa  scenery  of 
the  silver  Thames.  We  look  in  vain 
for  "  the  Muse's  haunt'*—"  In  Twit*- 
nam*s  bowers**  —  and  "  Hampton*8 
pile"— and  Eshcr.  We  see  no  rea- 
son, then,  why  Mr  Townsend,  how- 
ever well  he  has  performed  the  task, 
should  hurry  us  off  «•  to  the  shouts  of 
hurried  sailor**— to  the  London  Docksj 
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to  see  *'  Sweet  William"  taking  leave 
of  his  *'  Susan,"  while  his  mother  old, 
or  grandmother,  and  yooqger  brother, 
stand  behind,  but  little  heeded — all 
right,  nevertheless  ;  and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  him  more, 
had  we  not  taken  the  unfortunate  Hoe 
of  Susan's  eye  for  «<  Sweet  William's" 
nose,  which  gave  him  a  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance ;  we  can  hardly  get  over  it 
yet.  Would  that,  according  to  Gay*8 
version,  "  a  precious  tear  had  dropt 
from  Susan*s  eye,**  and  obliterated  all 
appearance  of  a  nose  I  After  that  part- 
ing scene,  we  want  something  lively— 
so  we  call  upon  Mr  Bell  for  his  magic 
light,  to  show  off 

**  The  bowers  of  Ampliitrite  and  her  tend- 
ing maids." 

Here  they  come,  all  lovely  creatures, 
and  Amphitrite  herself  like  a  Venus 
Anadyomene;  the  modest  sun  looks 
not  back ;  the  nymphs  have  not  the  mo- 
desty of  Amphitrite,  who  is  certainly 
*'  getting  up"  her  fine  linen.  After 
this  view  of  Amphitrite  and  her 
nymphs,  we  can  scarcely  bear  the 
sight  of  '*the  ruddy  milkmaid  "*  and 
her  shepherd,  though  by  the  graceful 
truth  and  lo?e-telling  hand  of  Red- 
grave, and  accompanied  by  all  the 
fairy  folk:  there  they  are,  gallopad- 
iug,  king  and  queen,  Oberon  and 
Titania;  while  some  are  scared  by 
crescent  moon  from  the  bank  their 
presence  yet  illuminates.  A  capital 
scene  is  the  next,  **  Effulgence  tre- 
mulous.'* We  feel  confident  we  know 
the  scene,  remembered  or  sketched  on 
the  spot  by  Mr  Redgrave.  Wo  have 
seen  this  effect,  and  very  much  the 
ontline,  too,  at  Clifton. 

Why  may  we  not  have  "  the  crook- 
ed lanes,**  and  *'  where  the  glow- 
worm lights  his  gem?"  And  with 
the  poet,  who  foresaw  his  work  would 
be  thus  illustrated,  we  complain, 

"  The  lonelv  tower 
Jto  also  shunned;  ivhose  moarnful  cham- 
bers hold — 
So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams — the  yell- 
ing ghost*' 

The  last  scene,  Redgrave*8,  is  Phi- 
losophy directing  the  helm  :— 

*^  While  thus  laborious  crowds 
Ply  the  tough  oar.  Philosophy  directs 
The  ruling  helm ;  or,  lilie  the  liberal  breath 
or  potent  heaven,  invisible  the  sail 
Swells  out,  and  bears  the  inferior  world 
along." 

And  such  is  Redgrave's  Philosophy  at 
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the  helm — wise,  Bage^devont,  soleoiii, 
directing ;  the  crew  are  obedient,  and 
are  taught.  This  is  not  that  conceited 
usurper  of  divine  Philosophy's  name, 
that  cries  "  Knowledge  b  power/' aod 
has  it  not.  Truth-loving  spirits  at- 
tend the  vessel  in  iier  course,  rejuiciog 
in  the  radiance  Philosophy  sheds. 
Thus  Redgrave's  offering  la  ^  TU 
last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Autumn  is  come,  with  the  £ill  of 
the  Uaf;  therefore  we  miut  turn  over 
a  new  one.  And  a  good  leaf  it  is 
as  ever  put  itself  forth  for  the  **  argu- 
ment's sake ;"  yet  the  argaoMnt  U  not 
the  best  of  the  leaf-^esio  perpetua^^ 
may  it  never  fade — and  under  the 
electrotype  it  cannot — ^let  it  be  one  in 
the  arabesque  wreath  Mr  Ranch  has 
woven  for  himself.  It  is  very  grace- 
ful. Genius  germinates,  blossoms,  and 
bears  fruit  as  well  as  trees;  and  is 
known  by  its  sap.  The  frah  of  both 
seems  to  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  and  in 
their  Autumn  the  Etching  Clab  have 
been  most  richly  productive.  Even 
Allegory,  as  ushered  in  by  Mr  Bell, 
though  he  bears  the  sickle,  is  nothing 
sickljf,  but  a  robust  and  sturdy  fellow, 
not  ashamed  of  his  brown  naked- 
ness, showing  it  manfully,  as  honesty's 
best  policy,  having  never  a  "  tailor's 
bill"  to  •* reform."  Doudn«^y  &  Co. 
may  go  to  the  '*  Union'*  for  him.  If 
he  turns  his  back  upon  the  dance,  it  ii 
not  because  he  has  corns  on  his  feet,  but 
heaps -of  corn  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and 
as  for  the  music,  never  was  head  more 
handsomely  adorned  with  ears.  Au- 
tumn is  a  Pruteus;  we  would  see  him  in 
his  savage  state;  we  would  see  Orson 
as  well  as  Valentine.  There  is  little 
need  to  go  to  Catlin's  exhibition  for  a 
specimen ;  if  Townsend  had  gone  to 
New  Zealand,  eaten  cold  child  for 
supper — a  whole  one — and  dream'd  a 
true  dream,  he  could  not  have  given  a 
better  idea  of  a  savage  and  his  life 
than  he  has  given.  We  are  incredu- 
lous perfectly  as  to  Thomson's  ver- 
sion, that  man  or  men,  with  belt  and 
spear,  never 

'*  For  his  acom-meal 
Fuught  with  the  tusky  boar." 

The  grim  visage  tells  yon  plainly  that 
fatted  children  were  scarce  in  the 
marke^,  and  that  pork  was  the  best 
substitute — men  and  beasts  trees  and 
herbage,  all  are  wild.  Well  done, 
Townsend  I  Now,  while  the  animal 
is   cooking,   Stonehouse  opines  that 
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the  savage*  with  an  inkling  for  harterp 
may  "save  his  bacoo**  for  oar  mar- 
ket, under  the  new  tarifif.  Ha  therefore 
ably  erects  iiis  crane  at  the  London 
docks-—'*  raised  the  strong  crane" 
brought  in  the  vessel,  and 

'^  Choked  up  the  loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty." 

But  **  Foreign  Commerce'*  must  not 
be  every  thing ;  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  •«  Fine  Arts;"  for  Townsend 
shows  us  the  farmers  "  each  by  the 
lass  be  loves/*  and  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  that.  Put  "  a  beggar  on 
horseback/'  and  you  know  tlie  conse- 
quence ;  but  put  a  farmer  on  horse- 
backf  as  Townsend  has  represented 
him,  and  his  wheat  field  before  him,  and 
his  gleaners  about  him,  young  and 
old,  and  he  will  go  the  softest  walk- 
ing-pace round  about,  circum  caput 
egit  honestum ;  and,  instead  of  the 
**  beggar's  gentleman,"  he  has  already 
invited  the  curate  of  the  parish  to  his 
harvest  supper,  and  to  that  he  is 
going;  and  if  he  should  happen  to 
see,  down  in  some  sly  corner — as  you 
may  see  in  page  177 — one  of  his  la- 
bourers loitering  with  a  good  whole- 
some gleaner,  by  light  of  sun  or  moon, 
he  jogs  on,  and  quietly  waits  a  week, 
fur  the  morals  of  the  parish,  to  see  if 
the  bans  will  be  put  up  ;  for  he  knows 
that  none  of  that  kidney  will  go  to 
the  new  Register's  sign  of  the  "  Fiddle 
and  Broomstick,"  and  call  the  thing  a 
marriage.  **  Happy's  the  wooing 
that's  not  long  a* doing ;"  and  Town- 
aend*s  is  more  than  half  done  at  first 
sight.  But  loVe  is  too  good  a  thing 
for  one  man  to  keep  all  to  himself; 
8o  Mr  Stone  wishes  to  show  that  he 
is  no  stone,  nor  so  soft  as  to  be  cut 
out  of  his  share  ;  so  he  puts  his  feather 
in  his  hat  (see  page  181,)  and  acts 
Palemon  to  a  very  pretty  Lavinia, 
Thomson  having  previously  given  the 
hint  how  to  behave  himself;  for ''  Free 
to  follow  nature  was  the  mode." 

Love,  however,  if  pursued  too  far, 
wonld  quite  upset  the  whole  Etch- 
ing Club— not  so  other  game.  Mr 
Tayler,  therefore,  judiciously  reminds 
them  that  there  is  a  certificate  for 
each ;  that  *tis  1st  of  September,  and 
birds  are  plenty.  Yon  will  see^  page 
188,  that  they  are  a- field,  dogs 
stanch,  and  that  Tayler  is  a  capital 
shot.  There  is  a  side- hint  to  beware 
of  poachers. 

Thomson   has  a  pretty  tolerable 


share  of  nonsense,  in  verse  luckily 
blank,  about  the  **  poor  timid  hare,^ 
written,  we  may  venture  to  say,  after 
dinner,  and  digestion  going  on  badly, 
having  eaten  both  slices  down  each 
side  the  back- bone  of  a  "  bunted 
hare ;"  so  he  talks  of  **  tyrant  man^** 
finishes  his  humane  tirade,  and  sits 
down  to  a  supper  of  prawns  and 
oysters.  Mr  Tayler  must  give  the 
« timid  hare"  and  the  '* stag-hunt," 
both  which  he  does  well,  and  he 
couldn't  well  help  it.  Landseer  and 
others  have  been  before  him,  but  he 
leaves  quite  in  the  background,  and 
far  behind  those  retiring  hills,  all  the 
mawkish  sentimentality.  But  we  do 
admire  the  author's  simplicity  when 
he  recommends  the  "sylvan  youth," 
that,  if  he  <*  must  have  the  chase,"  to 
go  and  attack  ^* the  roused-up  lion:** 
and  a  pretty  *< sylvan  youth"  he 
would  make  of  himself,  with  his 
lionizing.  And,  after  all,  it  is  very 
well  to  talk  of  getting  a  lion,  or 
catching  a  Tartar ;  but  such  wild- 
fowl don't  grow  on  our  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  now  Van  Amburg  has 
engaged  the  whole  company  of  beasts 
for  his  own  private  theatricals.  After 
this  recommendation  what  to  do,  the 
author  coolly  tells  the  *< sylvan  youth," 
what  every  sylvan  youth,  even  SyU 
vanus  Urban,  knew — 

*'  These  Britain  knows  not,** 

that  is,  lions;  so  he  again  exhorts 
the  **  sylvan  youth "  to  run  full  butt 
against  all  sorts  of  dangers,  as  if  they 
were  of  the  long-lost  breed  of  the 
**  battering  rams."  But  Cope  is  the 
only  man  to  cope  with  him  in  these 
firs,  and  he  dues  it  effectually,  by  set- 
ting him  down  to  a  good  sporting 
dinner,  under  which  he  fairly  puts 
sentimentality  "  under  the  table," 
having  **  come  in  at  the  death  "  of 
the  sportsmen.  Horsley  survives,  and 
takes  up  **  the  mazy  dance."  That 
is  the  recreation  the  poet  recommends 
to  ladies,  in  preference  to  fox-  hunting. 
As  he  puts  it,  however,  it  may  be  quiie 
as  objectionable,  for  he  speaks  of 
love's  "  chase  ambiguous ;"  and-^ 

.  ^*  May  their  tender  limbs 
Float  in  the  loose  simplicity  of  drets," 

and 

"  Swim  along,  and  swell  the  msxy  dsnce." 

This  would  be  going  on  rather  **  too 
swimmingly"  for  the  partners  in  tights, 
unused  to  the  sight  of  mermaids  with 
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loose  simplicity  of  dress  ;  Mr  Horsley 
lias  therefore  wisely  called  io  the  ru- 
ral police,  who  peep  behind  the  trees, 
while  the  dancing- is  afloat,  and  has 
coo6ned  the   '*  loose   simplicity  "  in 
stiff  busks  and  strong  buckskins.    In 
other  respects  it  is  a  charming,  happy 
scene,  sweetly  designed  and  charm* 
ingly  executed ;  in  some  quiet  nook 
of  which  Cope  saw*  and  represented 
on  the  next  page,   as  a  thing  that 
should    necessarily    follow,    *'   The 
Nutting/*  with  the  nut-brown  maid. 
A  couple  of  pages  further  on — betakes 
a  nearer  view  of  the  **  Nut-brown 
maid "  in  the  vineyard ;    the  upper 
part  of  the  figure  is  an  admirable  spe- 
cimen of  beauty,  health,  and  strength; 
but  she  has  been  in  Procrustes's  long 
bed,  and  had  her  lower  limbs  dread- 
fully  stretched.      Her   countenance 
showing  that  the  pain  of  the  operation 
haH  gone  off,  we  are  reconciled,  while 
Mr    Redgrave     has     borrowed    her 
**  seven-league  boots,"  to  be  off  to 
the  "  Stormy  Hebrides*'  to  gather  the 
poet*8    "  ovarious  food,"    commonly 
called  eggs.     He  sketches  boldly,  as 
he  should,  an  adventurous  group,  and 
one  suspended  between  sea  and  air, 
mid- cliff,  to  collect  the  sea*  fowls'  eggs. 
We  cannot  expect  to  return  to  vesti- 
ges of  summer  cheerfulness  after  the 
visit  to  the  <*  Stormy  Hebrides."   Au- 
tumn advances  apace ;  the  birds  are 
mute,  for  the  most  part ;  and  Creswick 
sketches  '<  the  pride  of  the  grove*'  laid 
prostrate,  and  its  grave,  a  saw- pit ; 
and  the  woodman  personifies  the  great 
cutter-down.     Cheerful,  gentle  idle- 
ness-loving  Creswick    takes  up   the 
melancholy    omen,    is    quite  moon- 
struck, and  paints 

•*  The  moon, 
Full   orbed,   and   breaking    through  the 
scattered  clouds." 

Poor  Mr  Tayler  is  led  far  astray  by 
an  "  Ignid  fatuus;'*  luckily  survives 
to  tell  the  story  in  subject  fifty-nine  ; 
and,  the  danger  over,  treats  "the  foul 
fiend  **  with  no  little  contempt,  cari- 
caturing him  as  the  "Jack  o*ianthern.*' 
The  poor  woman  staring  at  him  does 
not  at  all  enter  into  the  facetiousness. 
For  some  considerable  length  of  verse, 
the  poet  himself  is  in  the  dismal  vein, 
and  threatening  earthquake,  *<  dread 
earthquake/'  which  reminds  him  of 
Palermo. 

"  Thu«  a  proud  city,  populous  and  rich. 
Full  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in 
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At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sank  in  sleep, 
(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate,)  is  Mxcd 
By  some  dread  earthquake,  and  eonvol* 

•ive  hurPd 
Sheer  from  the  black  fouAdation,  iteack- 

involvM, 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sttlpboreoos  flame.** 

The  versatility  of  a  poet's  genins  is  a 
happy  thing  for  his  nerves;  he  can 
dismiss  all  his  sensitiveness,  or  rather 
expend  it  in  a  few  stroDg  verbal  hor- 
rors, take  a  hint  from  a  word,  and  bid 
the  fiddles  strike  up.  So  it  is  here. 
**  Feast  and  theatre  are  enough"— off 
he  goes,  with 

*'  Hence  every  harsher  sight.** 

So  he  bids  Mr  Cope  step  forth  to  a 
warm  toast,  and  single-stick.  A 
warm  toast  I  Yes,  a  warm  toast — and 
Mr  Cope  does  justice  to  it.  Hear  the 
poet, 

*'  Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  viBoffe 

tocut, 
Youog,  bosom,  toarm,  in  native  besoty 

rich. 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks." 

Warm  enough,  if  ever  "  butter  melted 
in  her  mouth  ;  **  but  such  a  beauty  is 
not  to  be  had  for  nothing',  and  if  not, 
like  another  Helen,  the  cause  of  the 
fight,  she  encourages  it.  **  Nam  fuit 
ante  Helenam,  et  semper  erit  post 
Helenam.'*  The  Village  Iliad  is  paint- 
ed by  Mr  Cope  underneath  the  daDC«, 
and  he  does  not  forget  the  Village 
Priams,  who  admire  their  Helen,  and 
are  garrulous,  and,  like  old  Trojdos, 

*'  Rejoice ;  nor  tUok 
That  with  to-morrow's  sua  tbetr  aomul 

toil 
Begins  again  the  never-ceasing  round.** 

Such  a  scene  very  n&turally  leads 
Mr  Redgrave  to  select  for  the  next 
subject  the  '*  Prattling  Childreo." 
Spring  being  too  cheerful,  it  wsi 
thought  proper  and  decent  to  sober  it 
down ;  so,  autumn  being  dismal  at  the 
close,  wanted  a  little  enlivening. 
Spring  ends  with  death— autumn  with 
as  cheerful,  happy  a  home-group  of 
man  and  wife,  and  clustering  chiidreo, 
as  man  would  wish  to  see.  But  win- 
ter and  hard  times  coming  on,  we 
rejoice  that  the  **  quiver-full  **  is  not 
shot  at  our  gate.  We  have*  however, 
foreboding^ — we  have  a  gUmse  of 
Mr  Rauch*8  cypress,  or  some  fiaeh 
funeral  tree,  through  the  then  ioter- 
posing  page,  and  sigh,  as  we  look  at 
Redgrave*s  charming  subjeet,  and 
through  to  the  other  indistinctly— 
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Lioquendm  teUoi,  et  domus,  et  plaeeni 
Uxor,  Deque  barum  quas  colU  arborum 
Te,  pneter  iovisu  cupresBOB, 
Uila  brevem  dominom  seqaetar.*' 

WiDtry  age  comes  on — or,  as  the  same 
poet  sajs,  '*  Omnes  eodem  cogimur/* 
we  must  all  be  **  old  cogers,"  if  we 
live  to  be  so.  So  let  us  in  sober  ear- 
nestness prepare  for  Winter.  Light 
and  elegant  is  Mr  Rauch's  prepara- 
tion, thougb  the  perspective  view  indi* 
cates  rough  weather.  If  Mr  John 
Bell  has  such  a  thing  as  a  spare 
**  comforter,*'  and  a  little  fleecy  ho- 
siery, it  would  be  a  charity  to  bestow 
them  upon  naked  Winter  and  his  at- 
tendants. It  is  a  boldly  drdwn,  shi- 
vering, and  ruthless  allegory  ;  not 
very  slightly  has  Michael  Angelo  been 
consulted  for  the  fif^ure.  We  are  not 
quite  certain  that  Winter  has  not  un- 
frozen his  icicles  with  pretty  stiff  po- 
tations, and  is  taken  off  to  bed  with 
difficulty ;  they  will  fiod  no  difficulty 
in  the  undressing ;  there  is  not  a  shirt 
and  a  half  in  the  company.  Allegory 
most  resembles  truth  in  its  nakedness. 
We  hasten  to  the  fire  which  Towns- 
end  has  made  for  us,  and  his  "  Cottage 
Hind,**  is  capital,  at  page  249.  There 
is  the  *<  brown  deluge'*  above,  the  low- 
bent  clouds,  and  the  rain,  and  cattle 
from  '« untasted  fields;"  but  man 
builds  himself  a  shelter^  and  there  is  a 
blessing  on  it.  Home  is  unscathed  ; 
we  peep  into  the  hen-roost — we  see 
there  may  be  a  pullet  for  supper — how 
goTVd  are  the  two  ducks,  one  trying  to 
gobble  down  some  remnant,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  other  is  tugging ; 
we  glide  easily  into  the  cottager's 
home,  and  see  comfort  without  envy. 
We  are,  however,  soon  called  out  of 
doors  by  Mr  Tayler,  to  admire  his 
*'  Soaring  hern.**  It  is  a  wild  scene, 
exciting  wonder. 

"  With  wild  wing 
The   circling    sea-fowl   cleave   the   flakj 
clouds." 

Their  screams  forbode  ill,  and  Mr 
Taylor  proceeds  to  his  melancholy 
task,  to  depict  the  cottager,  as 

"  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift." 

And  there  he  lies,  the  trees  crashing 
over  him :  the  dog  holding  him,  and 
looking  up  to  see  whence  danger 
comes,  is  well  conceived.  Above  is 
the  unhappy  cottage  scene,  the  anxi- 
ous look,  and  waiting,  in  ?ain,  for  the 


cottager's  return ;  he  lies  '<  stretched 
out  and  bleaching   in  the  northern 
blast."     Far  different  is  the  scene  of 
cottered  ease  the  poet  soon  conjures 
up,  and  Mr  Knight  so  faithfully  re- 
presents, *'  Where    ruddy    fire    and 
beaming  tapers  join.**     The  philoso- 
phic calmness  of  the  contemplative 
figure,  and  the  warm  quiet  of  the 
room,  the  log  on  the  fire,  the  chest, 
the  books,  and  Homer's  bust  lighted 
up  by  the  blaze,  that  touches,  too,  the 
loose  slipper  of  the  poet,  as  he  turns 
it  towards  the  classic  hearth,  makes 
us  long  for  winter*s  evenings,  the  hiss- 
ing urn,  the  easy-chair,  and  the  yet 
uncut  Maga;  for,  at  that  particular 
time,  we  greatly  prefer  Christopher 
North  to  the  <«  Three  Epic  PoeU,*' 
though  Mr  Bell  has  put  them  before 
our  eyes,  page  271,  in  most  engaging 
attitudes.      We   cannot    be    always 
wise,  even  by  deputy  ;  for  it  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  but  deputy  wis- 
dom, when  we  conceit  of  the  Epics ; 
do,  therefore,  good  Mr  Horsley,  exert 
your  powers,  for  you  are  able,  and 
give  us  a  good  rustic's  winter  enjoy- 
ment, whose  best   contemplation   is 
superstition.     Now,  then,  fur  a  **  ca- 
pital  Ghost   Story."    *•  Shake  your 
shoulders,*'  said  the  adroit  executioner 
to  the  culprit  who  complained  that  he 
only  fiourished  about  his  sword.     He 
did  so,  and  off  fell  his  head.     It  was 
cut  off  without  his  knowing  it.     So 
we  imagine  Mr  Horsley,  with  some 
triumph  too,  as  he  well  may,  says  to 
us,  **  It  is  already  cut, — look  at  page 
276."  It  is  done,  indeed,  and  perfectly. 
Above  the  letter- press  we  have  ter- 
ror ;  a  man  is  scared  by  some  clothes 
hanging  on  a  line  by  night,  they  so 
assume  the  shape  of  flying  pursuing 
figures.     But  underneath  is  the  true, 
the  veritable  *•  Ghost  Story.*'     The 
old  woman  tells  it  by  the  blaze  of  the 
fire ;  her  very  fingers  seem  to  conjure  ; 
the  expressions  of  fear,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  several  characters,  are  ex- 
cellent.    One  child  hides  its  head  ; 
the  other  is  a  tender  thing,  and  is  all 
pity ;  the  maiden  is  filled  with  awful 
wonder,  but  has  less  of  terror,  for  she 
has  two  supporting  clowns  beside  her ; 
the  one  on  her  left  is,  however,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits,  and  takes  the 
support  he  seems  to  give  ;  the  maid 
IS  taking  off  a  sleeping  infant,  but  can 
scarcely  hold  the  candle  ;  there  is  but 
one  unmoved,  the  grown  middle-aged 
man,  opposite  the  teller,  who  auda« 
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otously  smokes  his  pipe  unconcerned. 
Now  he  has  heard  the  story  too  often, 
and  perhaps  knows  well  the  teller,  and 
is  aware  of  the  annual  embellishments. 
No,  there  is  another  unmoved ;  the 
dog,  and  a  good  dog  be  is,  and  you 
would  like  to  see  his  portrait;  turn, 
then,  to  page  262,  and  you  will  see 
him,  as  Mr  Tayler  saw  and  painted 
him,  watching  and  listening  to  the 
step  of  the  nightly  thief.  You  are 
quite  sure  that  he  knows  something 
sinister  is  at  hand.  The  night-scene 
above  is  true  to  nature.  Winter  has 
hitherto  gone  on  sullenly  enough  ;  a 
little  wholesome  exercise  will  set  the 
blood  circulating,  and  dissipate  these 
superstitious  fogs  that  oppress  the 
brain  ;  see,  page  284,  what  skating 
will  do.  That  must  have  been  sketched 
from  nature  by  Stonehouse.  We  feel 
the  cold,  the  healthy  frost,  and  enquire 
about  our  skates.  Soon  we  think  of 
Lapland  snows,  and  '*  Haste,  my  fleet 
rein-deer.'*  It  is  but  to  ask  and  have. 
Though  we  have  no  dissolving  views 
in  winter,  you  have  only  to  shift  the 
scene  a  few  pages,  and  Mr  Tayler 
puts  the  thing  so  naturally  and  poeti- 
cally before  you,  that  you  are  satis- 
fied, and  will  not  go  to  Lapland  for 
discovery.  Yon  must  stay  at  home, 
and  survey  yourself.  Lapland  snows 
will  reach  your  head  here,  black  or 
brown  though  it  be.  Look  back,  for 
mayhap  you  have  but  a  little  way  to 
look  forward  on  thb  side  the  grave. 

"  Behold,  fond  man, 
See  here  thy  pictured  life," 

says  Thomson ;  and  we  say,  too,  see 
here  how  Cope  has  pictured  it,  so  that 
you  may  ever  remember  it;  turn  to 
page  297.  There  we  are^-children 
are  gathering  flowers ;  their  sturdy, 
vigorous  manhood  takes  the  maiden, 
and  sweetest  is  she,  by  the  hand ; 
they  are  destined  to  walk  the  down« 


ward  course ;  lower  down,  the  antum- 
nal  man  is  "fading  into  age;'*  and 
age  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  the  hoar- 
glass  out,  and  the  grave  before  him. 
The  figure  Of  manhood  is  finely  con- 
ceived ;  the  whole  subject  is  excellent. 
W^e  but  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
world  of  f*  Luxury  and  Poverty,"  to 
show  us  that  we  must  not  look  to  the 
proper  adjustment  of  right  and  wrong 
in  this  world,  and  to  see  how  well 
Redgrave  has  painted  both  states;  and 
we  shut  up  Winter  (and  winter  will 
soon  shut  up  us)  with  Mr  Creswick'i 
**  Church  and  Churchyard" — a  scene 
afi*<$ctingly  simple,  like  the  unadorned 
«'  Fmis,"  the  end  of  every  work- 
man's last  device,  whichy 

**  When  we  have  wanderM  all  oor  way^ 
Shuts  up  the  Btory  of  our  days." 

The  volume  closes  with  Thooisoa*8 
Hymn,  and  two  illustrations  by  Hors- 
ley  ;  the  circle  of  life — in  the  ceotfB 
an.  angel  holds  the  scroll,  "  the 
Hymn" — the  infant,  the  child,  the 
lover,  the  man,  play  their  several 
parts;  the  feller  of  the  forest  ii 
felled,  and  the  burial  is  in  view ;  it  \s 
a  touching,  emblematical  subject.  The 
last  is  Silence,  an  angelic  figure  in  the 
clouds  rising  and  adoring  above  ibti 
barren  world,  awaiting  another  earth 
of  perpetual  spring — for  **  Seasoni'* 
will  be  no  more. 

We  congratulate  the  Etching  Club 
npon  their  successful  labours.  We 
have  purposely  omitted  much  that 
might  have  been  said  on  this  method 
of  illustrating  woiks.  We  are  io- 
debted  to  the  Germans  for  the  htot 
given.  We  could  net  have  touched 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
saying  much  of  Retzsch's  outlines.  We 
were  aware  that  we  could  not  have  i 
just  space  for  our  remarksp  and  thers- 
fore  took  the  shorter  course. 
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SOUTHEY  AND  PoRSOIT. 

Por«on.^Many  thanks,  Mr  Southey,  for  this  vigit  in  my  confinement.  I 
do  beli«Te  you  see  me  on  my  last  legs ;  and  perhaps  you  expected  it. 

Southey, -^Indeed f  Mr  Professor,  I  expected  to  find  you  unwell,  according 
to  report ;  but  as  your  legs  have  occasionally  failed  you,  both  in  Cambridge 
and  in  London,  the  same  event  may  happen  again  many  times  before  the  last. 
The  cheerfulness  of  your  countenance  encourages  me  to  make  this  remark. 

Porson. — There  is  that  sof^,  and  quiet,  and  genial  humour  about  you, 
which  raises  my  spirits  and  tranquillizes  my  infirmity.  Why  (I  wonder)  have 
we  not  always  been  friends? 

Southey, — Alas,  my  good  Mr  Professor  I  how  often  have  the  worthiest  men 
asked  the  same  question — not  indeed  of  each  other,  but  of  their  own  hearts — 
when  age  and  sickness  have  worn  down  their  asperities,  when  rivalships  have 
grown  languid,  animosities  tame>  inert,  and  inexcitable,  and  when  they  have^ 
become  aware  of  approaching  more  nearly  the  supreme  perennial  fountain  of 
benevolence  and  truth  ? 

Porion. — Am  1  listening  to  the  language  and  to  the  sentiments  of  a  poet  ? 
I  ask  the  question  with  this  distinction ;  for  I  have  often  found  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  sentiments  and  the  language.  Generally  nothing  can  be 
purer  or  more  humane  than  what  is  exhibited  in  modem  poetry  ;  but  1  may 
mention  to  you,  who  are  known  to  be  exempt  from  the  vice,  that  the  nearest 
iieighbonrs  in  the  most  romantic  scenery,  where  every  thing  seems  peace,  re- 
pose>  and  harmony,  are  captious  and  carping  one  at  another.  When  I  hear 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  I  neglect  the  naturalist ;  and  in  vain  does  he  rei- 
mind  me  that  his  aliment  is  composed  of  grubs  and  worms.  Let  poets  be 
crop*fall  of  jealousy  ;  let  them  only  sing  well— that  is  enough  for  me. 

Southey, — I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  supposition  that  the  poet  and  the 
man  are  usually  dissimilar. 

Parson, — There  is  a  race  of  poets — not,  however,  the  race  of  Homer  and 
Dante,  Milton  and  Shakespeare — but  a  race  of  poets  there  is,  which  nature  has 
condemned  to  a  Siamese  twinship.  Wherever  the  poet  is,  there  also  must 
the  man  obtrude  obliquely  his  ill-favoured  visage.  From  a  drunken  con- 
nexion with  Vanity  this  surplus  offspring  may  always  be  expected.  In  no 
two  poets  that  ever  lived  do  we  find  the  fact  so  remarkably  exemplified  as  in 
Byron  and  Wordsworth.  But  higher  power  produces  an  intimate  conscious- 
ness of  itself ;  and  this  conscionsness  is  the  parent  of  tranquillity  and  repose. 
Small  poets  (observe,  I  do  not  call  Wordsworth  and  Byron  small  poets)  are  as 
unquiet  as  grubs>  which,  in  their  boneless  and  bloodless  flaccidity»  straggle 
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and  wriggle  and  die  the  moment  they  tumble  ont  of  the  nutshell  and  its  com- 
fortable drowth.  Shakespeare  was  assailed  on  every  side  bj  rude  and  beggarij 
rivals,  but  he  never  kicked  them  out  of  bis  way. 

iSou/^ey.— Milton  was  less  tolerant ;  he  shrivelled  up  the  lips  of  his  revilers 
by  the  austerity  of  his  scorn.  In  our  last  conversation,  I  remember*  I  had  to 
defend  against  you  the  weaker  of  the  two  poets  you  just  now  cited,  before  we 
came  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  I  am  always  ready  to  undertake  the  task : 
Byron  wants  no  support  or  setting  off,  so  many  workmen  have  been  employed 
in  the  construction  t>f  his  throne,  and  so  many  fair  hands  in  the  adaptation  of 
his  cushion  and  canopy.  But  Wordsworth,  in  his  poetry  at  least,  always 
aimed  at    •    ♦    * 

Forson. — My  dear  Mr  Sonthey  I  there  are  two  quarters  in  which  you  can> 
not  expect  the  will  to  be  taken  for  the  deed :  I  mean  the  women  and  the  cri- 
tics. Your  friend  inserts  parenthesis  in  parenthesis,  and  adds  clause  to  danse, 
codicil  to  codicil,  with  all  the  circumspection,  circuition,  wariness,  and  strict- 
ness, of  an  indenture.  His  client  has  it  hard  and  fast.  But  what  is  an  aiiom 
in  law  is  none  in  poetry.  You  cannot  say  in  your  profession,/?/!^  ntm  f?iiiai; 
plus  is  the  worst  vitiator  and  violator  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces. 

Be  sparing  of  your  animadversions  on  Byron.  He  will  always  have  more 
partisans  and  admirers  than  any  other  in  your  confraternity.  He  will  always 
be  an  especial  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  with  all  who,  like  them,  have  do 
opportunity  of  comparing  him  with  the  models  of  antiquity.  He  possesses  the 
soul  of  poetry,  which  is  energy ;  but  he  wants  that  ideal  beauty  which  is  the 
snblimer  emanation,  I  will  not  say  of  the  real,  for  this  is  the  more  real  of  the 
two,  but  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  subject  to  the  common  senses.  With  much 
that  is  admirable,  he  has  nearly  all  that  is  vicious ;  a  large  grasp  of  small 
things,  without  selection  ar)d  without  cohesion.  This  likewise  is  the  case  with 
the  other,  without  the  long  hand  and  the  strong  fist. 

Southey, — I  have  heard  that  you  prefer  Crabbe  to  either. 

/'orson.— Crabbe  wrote  with  a  twopenny  nail,  and  scratched  rough  tratbs 
and  rogues*  facts  on  mud  walls.  There  is,  however,  much  in  his  poetry,  and 
more  in  his  moral  character,  to  admire.  Comparing  the  smartnesses  of  Crabbe 
with  Young*8,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  reverend  doctor  roust  have 
wandered  in  his  Night  Thoughts  rather  too  near  the  future  viear*s  future  mo- 
ther, so  striking  is  the  resemblance.  But  the  vicar,  if  he  was  fonder  of  low 
company,  has  greatly  more  nature  and  sympathy,  greatly  more  vigour  and 
compression.  Young  moralized  at  a  distance  on  some  external  appearances  of 
the  human  heart ;  Crabbe  entered  it  on  ail  fours,  and  told  the  people  what  an 
ugly  thing  it  is  inside. 

Southey^ — This  simple-minded  man  u  totally  free  from  malice  and  ani- 
mosity. 

Porson. — Rightly  in  the  nse  of  these  two  powers  have  yon  discriminated. 
Byron  is  profuse  of  animosity  ;  but  I  do  believe  him  to  be  quite  without  ma- 
lice. You  have  lived  among  men  about  the  Lakes,  who  want  the  vigour 
necessary  for  the  expansion  of  animosity;  but  whose  dunghills  are  warm 
enough  to  hatch  long  egg-strings  of  malice,  after  a  season. 

Southey, — It  may  be  so ;  but  why  advert  to  them?  In  speaking  of  vigour, 
surely  you  cannot  mean  vigour  of  intellect  ?  An  animal  that  has  been  held 
with  lowered  nostrils  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  recovers  his  senses  when  he  ii 
thrown  into  the  Agnano ;  but  there  is  no  such  resuscitation  for  the  writer 
whose  head  has  been  bent  over  that  poetry,  which,  while  it  intoxicates  the 
brain,  deadens  or  perverts  the  energies  of  the  heart.  In  vain  do  pure  watert 
reflect  the  heavens  to  him :  his  respiration  is  on  the  earth  and  earthly  things ; 
and  it  is  not  the  whispers  of  wisdom,  or  the  touches  of  affection — ^it  is  only  the 
shout  of  the  multitude — that  can  excite  him*     It  soon  falls,  and  he  with  it. 

Parson, — Do  not  talk  in  this  manner  with  the  ladies,  young  or  old ;  a  little 
profligacy  is  very  endearing  to  them. 

iSowfAcy.— Not  to  those  with  whom  I  am  likely  fo  talk. 
'  Parson, — Before  we  continue  our  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, and  there  are  many  great  ones,  I  must  show  my  inclination  to  impar- 
tiality, by  adducing  a  few  instances  of  faultiness  in  Byron.  For  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  counsel  for  the  crown  against  your  friend,  and  that  it 
is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  call  witnesses  to  his  good  character. 
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Stmihey, — You  leave  roe  no  doubt  of  that.  But  do  Dot  speak  in  generalities 
when  you  speak  of  bim.  Lay  your  finger  on  those  places  in  particular  which 
most  displease  you, 

JParson, — It  would  benumb  it — nevertheless,  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me ;  and^ 
if  ever  I  am  unjust  in  a  single  tittle,  reprehend  me  instantly.  But  at  present^ 
to  Byron  as  I  proposed.     Give  me  the  volume.     Ay,  that  is  it. 

Souiheif, — Methinks  it  smells  of  his  own  favourite  beverage,  gin  and  water. 

Person, — No  bad  perfume  after  all. 

''  Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
When  bis  limbs  were  slightly  shivering,** 

Fray,  what  does  the  second  line  add  to  the  first,  beside  empty  words  ? 

"  Around  a  slau^hter'd  army  lay." 
What  follows  ? 

<*  No  more  to  combat  or  to  bleed." 

Verily  1  Well ;  more  the  pity  than  the  wonder.  According  to  historians, 
(if  you  doubt  my  fidelity^  1  will  quote  them,)  slaughtered  armies  have  often 
been  in  this  condition. 

"  We  sat  down  nod  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day, 
When  oar  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slauglUers, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey." 

A  prey  "  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters."  This  is  very  pathetic ;  but  not 
more  so  than  the  thought  it  suggested  to  me,  which  is  plainer — 

**  We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Camus,  and  thought  of  the  day. 
When  damsels  would  show  their  red  garters 
In  their  hurry  to  scamper  away." 

Let  us  see  what  we  can  find  where  this  other  slip  of  paper  divides  the  pages. 

"  Let  he  who  made  thee." 

Some  of  us  at  Cambridge  continue  to  say,  ''  Let  him  go.'*  Is  this  gram- 
xoatieal  form  grown  obsolete  ?  Pray>  let  I  know.  Some  of  us  are  also  much 
in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  real  as  if  it  were  a  dissyllable,  and  ideal  as  if  it 
were  a  trisyllable.  All  the  Scotch  deduct  a  syllable  from  each  of  these  wordsj 
and  Byron's  mother  was  Scotch. 
What  have  we  here  ? 

"  And  spoird  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste,** 

I  profess  my  abhorrence  at  gilding  even  a  few  square  leagues  of  waste. 

''  Thy  fanes,  thy  temples/' 

Where  is  the  difference? 

'*  Rustic  plough.** 
There  are  more  of  these  than  of  city  ploughs  or  court  ploughs. 
''  Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls." 
What  think  yon  of  a  desolate  cloud 

"  O'er  Venice'  lovely  walls?" 

Where  poets  have  omitted,  as  in  this  instance,  the  possessive  s>  denotiog  the 
genitiTe  case,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it>  they  are  very  censurable.  Few 
blemishes  in  style  are  greater.  But  here,  where  no  letter  s  precedes  it,  the 
fault  is  the  worst.     In  the  next  line  we  find 

"  Athens'  armies." 

Further  on,  he  makes  Petrarca  say  that  his  passion  for  Laura  was  a  guilty 
one.  If  it  was,  Petrarca  did  not  think  it  go,  and  still  less  would  he  have 
said  it. 

Southey. — This  arises  from  his  ignorance,  that  reo  in  Italian  poetry,  means 
not  only  guilty,  but  cruel  and  sorrowful, 

Porson, — He  fancies  that  Shakespeare's  Forest  of  Arden  is  the  Belgian 
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Forest  of  the  same  name,  differenily  spelt,  Ardennes ;  whereas  it  begaa  Qe<ir 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  and  extended  to  Red-ditch  and  the  Ridgeway,  the 
boundary  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  having  for  its  centre  the  little 
town  Henley,  called  to  this  day  Henley  in  Arden. 

Southey, — You  will  never  find  in  Wordsworth  such  faults  as  these. 

Forson, — Perhaps  not ;  but  let  us  see.  I  am  apprehensive  that  we  mav 
find  graver,  and  without  the  excuse  of  fliglitiness  or  incitatioo.  We  will  fol- 
low hinii  if  you  please»  where  you  attempted  (as  coopers  do  in  their  bnsiness 
more  successfully)  to  draw  together  the  staves  of  his  quarter-cask,  by  pottiog 
a  little  fire  of  your  own  chips  in  it.  Yet  they  start  and  stare  widely ;  and 
even  your  practised  hand  will  scarcely  bring  it  into  such  condition  as  to  ren- 
der It  a  sound  or  saleable  commodity.  You  are  annoyed»  I  perceive,  at  this 
remark.  I  honour  your  sensibility.  There  are,  indeed,  base  sotils  which 
genius  may  illuminate,  but  cannot  elevate. 

**  Struck  with  an  ear-ache  by  all  stronger  layt. 
They  writhe  with  anguish  at  another's  praise." 

Meantime,  what  exquisite  pleasure  must  you  have  felt,  in  being  the  only 
critic  of  our  age  and  country,  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  those  who 
might  be  thought  your  rivals  !  No  other  ventured  to  utter  a  syllable  in  behalf 
of  your  friend*s  poetry.  While  he  **  wheeled  his  do#ny  fiight,**  it  lay  among 
the  thread- papers  and  patch- work  of  the  sedater  housewifes,  and  was  applied 
by  them  to  the  younger  part  of  the  family,  as  an  antidote  against  all  levity  of 
behaviour.  The  last  time  we  met,  you  not  only  defended  your  fellow-soldier 
while  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  trodden  and  wounded,  and  crying  out 
aloud,  but  you  lifted  him  up  on  your  shoulders  in  the  middle  of  the  fight 
Presently  we  must  try  our  strength  again,  if  you  persist  in  opposing  him  to 
the  dramatists  of  Athens. 

Southey. — You  mistake  me  widely  in  imagining  me  to  have  ranked  him 
with  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  any  great  tragedians  whatsoever.  I  only  said 
that,  in  onesingW  poem,  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  probably  have  succeeded 
no  better. 

/'orton.— This  was  going  far  enough.  But  I  will  not  oppose  my  nnbelief 
to  your  belief,  which  is  at  all  times  the  pleasanter.  Poets,  I  find,  are  begin- 
ning to  hold  critics  cheap,  and  are  drilling  a  company  out  of  their  own  body. 
At  present,  in  marching  they  lift  up  their  legs  too  high,  and  in  firing  they 
shut  their  eyes. 

Soutkey. — There  is  little  use  in  arguing  with  the  conceited  and  ineicperienced, 
who,  immersed  in  the  slough  of  ignorance,  cry  out,  **  2'here  you  are  urong; 
there  we  diffevt^  &c.  Wry  necks  are  always  stiff,  and  hot  heada  ar«  sttU 
worse  when  they  grow  cool. 

Porson. — Let  me  ask  you,  who,  being  both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  are  likely  to 
be  impartial,  whether  we,  who  restore  the  noble  forms  which  time  and  barba- 
rism have  disfigured,  are  not  more  estimable  than  those  artisans  who  monld  in 
coarse  clay,  and  cover  with  pi  ashy  chalk,  their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
for  Bagnigge- Wells  ? 

Southey* — I  do  not  deny  nor  dispute  it ;  but,  awarding  due  praise  to  such 
critics,  of  whom  the  number  in  our  own  country  is  extremely  small,  bisbop- 
rics  having  absorbed  and  suffocated  half  the  crew,  I  must,  in  defence  of  tho^ 
particularly  whom  they  have  criticised  too  severely,  profess  my  opinion  that 
our  poetry,  of  late  years,  hath  gained  to  the  full  as  much  as  it  hath  lost. 

Porio».^-The  sea  also,  of  late  years,  and  all  other  years  too,  has  followed 
the  same  law.  We  have  gained  by  it  empty  cockle-shells,  dead  jelly-fish, 
sand,  shingle,  and  voluminous  weeds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  lost  our 
exuberant  meadow-ground,  slowly  abraded,  stealthily  bitten  off,  morsel  after 
morsel ;  we  have  lost  our  fat  salt-marshes  $  we  have  lost  our  solid  tarf,  be- 
sprinkled with  close  flowers ;  we  have  lost  our  broad  umbrageous  fences,  and 
their  trees  and  shrubs  and  foliage  of  plants  innumerably  varions ;  we  have 
lost,  in  short,  every  thing  that  delighted  us  with  its  inexhaustible  riehneis,  and 
aroused  our  admiration  at  its  irregular  and  unrepressed  luxuriance. 

Southey, — I  would  detract  and  derogate  from  no  man ;  but  pardon  me  if  I 
am  more  inclined  toward  him  who  improTM  our  own  literature,  than  towards 
him  who  elucidates  any  other. 
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Parson, — Our  own  ia  best  improved  by  the  elucidation  of  others.  Amoo^ 
all  the  bran  in  all  the  little  bins  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  beer- cellar,  there  is  not 
a  le^al  quart  of  that  stout  old  English  beverage  with  which  the  good  Bishop 
of  Dromore  regaled  us.  The  buff  jerkins  we  saw  in  Chevy  Chasei  please  me 
better  than  the  linsy-woolsy  which  enwraps  the  puffy  limbs  of  our  worthy 
host  at  Grasmere. 

Sotdhey, — Really  thiSf  if  not  random  malice,  is  ill- directed  levity.  Already 
you  have  acquired  that  fame  and  station  to  which  nobody  could  oppose  your 
progress :  why  not  let  him  have  his  ? 

JPorson So  he  shall ;  this  is  the  mark  I  aim  at.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 

set  a  weak  man  right,  and  it  is  seldom  worth  the  trouble ;  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult,  when  a  man  is  intoxicated  by  applauses,  to  persuade  him  that 
he  is  going  astray.  The  more  tender  and  coaxing  we  are,  the  oftener  is  the 
elbow  jerked  into  our  sides.  There  are  three  classes  of  sufferers  under  criti- 
cism— the  querulous,  the  acquiescent,  and  the  contemptuous.  In  the  two 
latter,  there  is  usually  something  of  magnanimity ;  but  in  the  querulous  we 
always  find  the  imbecile,  the  vain,  and  the  mean-spirited.  I  do  not  hear  that 
you  ever  have  condescended  to  notice  any  attack  on  your  poetical  works, 
either  in  note  or  preface.  Meanwhile,  your  neighbour  would  allure  us  into 
liis  cottage  by  setting  his  sheep-dog  at  us;  which  guardian  of  the  prembes 
runs  after  and  snaps  at  every  pebble  thrown  to  irritate  him, 

Sotdhey, — Pray,  leave  these  tropes  and  metaphors,  and  acknowledge  that 
Wordsworth  has  been  scornfully  treated. 

Porson, — Those  always  wilt  be  who  show  one  weakness  at  having  been 
attacked  on  another.  I  admire  your  suavity  of  temper,  and  your  conscious- 
ness of  worth ;  your  disdain  of  obloquy,  and  your  resignation  to  the  destinies 
of  authorship.  Never  did  either  poet  or  lover  gain  any  thing  by  com- 
plaining. 

Southey, — Such  sparks  as  onr  critics  are  in  general,  give  neither  warmth 
nor  light,  and  only  make  people  stare  and  stand  out  of  the  way,  lest  they 
should  fall  on  tliem. 

Parson. — Those  who  have  assaulted  you  and  Mr  Wordsworth  are  perhaps 
less  malicious  than  unprincipled ;  the  pursuivants  of  power,  or  the  running 
footmen  of  faction.  Your  patience  is  admirable  ;  his  impatience  is  laughable. 
Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  see  him  raise  his  bristles  and  expose  his 
tusk  at  every  invader  of  his  brushwood,  every  marauder  of  his  hips  and 
haws. 

Southey Among  all' the  races  of  men,  we  English  are  at  once  the  most 

generous  and  the  most  ill-tempered.  We  all  carry  sticks  in  our  hands  to  cut 
down  the  beads  of  the  higher  poppies. 

jPotjoh.— A  very  high  poppy,  and  surcharged  with  Lethean  dew,  is  that 
before  us.     But  continue. 

Southey, — I  would  have  added,  that  each  resents  in  another  any  injustice; 
and  resents  it  indeed  so  violently,  as  to  turn  unjust  on  the  opposite  side. 
Wordsworth,  in  whose  poetry  you  yourself  admit  there  are  many  and  great 
beauties,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  tossed  out  of  his  balance  by  a  sudden  jerk  in 
raising  him. 

torson, — Nothing  more  likely.  The  reaction  may  be  as  precipitate  as 
the  pull  is  now  violent  against  him.  Injudicious  friends  will  cause  him  less 
uneasiness,  but  will  do  liim  greater  mischief  than  intemperate  opponents. 

Southey, — You  cannot  be  accused  of  either  fault :  but  you  demand  too  much, 
and  pardon  no  remissness.  However,  you  have  at  no  time  abetted  by  your 
example  the  paltry  pelters  of  golden  fruit  paled  out  from  them. 

Porson, — Removed  alike  from  the  crowd  and  the  coterie,  I  have  always 
avoided,  with  timid  prudence,  the  bird-cage  walk  of  literature.  I  have  with- 
holden  from  Herman  and  some  others,  a  part  of  what  is  due  to  them  ;  and  I 
regret  it.  Sometimes  I  have  been  arrogant,  never  have  I  been  malicious. 
Unhappily,  I  was  educated  in  a  school  of  criticism  where  the  exercises  wero 
too  gladiatorial.  Looking  at  my  elders  in  it,  they  appeared  to  roe  so  ugly,  in 
part  from  their  contortions,  and  in  part  from  their  scars,  that  I  suspected  it 
must  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  wield  a  scourge  of  vipers ;  and  I  thought  it  no 
very  creditable  appointment  to  be  linkboy  or  pandar  at  an  alley  leading  down 
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to  the  Faries.  Age  and  infirmity  have  rendered  me  milder  than  I  was.  I 
am  loth  to  fire  oflf  my  gnn  in  the  warren  which  lies  before  us  ;  loth  to  startle  the 
snug  little  creatures,  each  looking  so  comfortable  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow^ 
or  slLipping  about  at  short  distances,  or  frisking  and  kicking  up  the  sand  along 
the  thriftless  heath.  You  have  shown  me  some  very  good  poetry  in  yoar 
author :  I  have  some  very  bad  in  him  to  show  you.  Each  of  our  actions  is 
an  incitement  to  improve  him.  But  what  we  catanot  improve  or  alter«  lies  in 
the  constitution  of  the  man  :  the  determination  to  hold  you  in  one  spot  lutil 
you  have  heard  him  through  ;  the  reluctance  that  any  thing  should  be  lost ; 
the  unconsciousness  that  the  paring  is  less  nutritious  and  less  savoury  than  the 
core  ;  in  short,  the  prolix,  the  prosaic  ;  a  sicldy  sameness  of  colour ;  a  sad 
deficiency  of  vital  heat. 

SotUh&/. — Where  the  language  is  snbdued  and  somewhat  cold,  there  may 
nevertheless  be  internal  warmth  and  spirit.  There  is  a  paleness  in  inteuae 
fires  ;  they  do  not  flame  out  nor  sparkle.  As  you  know,  Mr  Professor,  It  is 
only  a  weak  wine  that  sends  the  cork  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Porson, — I  never  was  fond  of  the  florid :  but  1  would  readily  pardon  the 
weak  wine  you  allude  to,  for  committing  this  misdemeanour.  Upon  my  word, 
I  have  no  such  complaint  to  make  against  it.  I  said  little  at  the  time  about 
these  poems,  and  usually  say  little  more  on  better.  In  our  praises  and  cen. 
sures,  we  should  see  before  us  one  sole  object — instruction.  A  single  veil- 
set  post,  with  a  few  plain  letters  upon  it,  directs  us  better  than  fifty  that  toro 
about  and  totter,  covered  as  they  may  be  from  top  to  bottom  with  coronaband 
garlands. 

Souihty, — We  have  about  a  million  critics  in  Great  Britain  ;  not  a  soul  of 
which  critics  entertains  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  own  infallibility.  Yon,  with 
all  your  learning  and  all  your  canons  of  criticism,  will  never  make  tbem 
waver. 

Poraon. — We  will  not  waste  our  breath  upon  the  best  of  them.  Rather  let 
me  turn  toward  you,  so  zealous,  so  ardent,  so  indefatigable  a  friend,  and,  if 
reports  are  true,  so  ill- requited.  When  your  client  was  the  ridicule  of  all  the 
wits  in  England,  of  whom  Canning  and  Frere  were  foremost,  by  your  indii^- 
nation  at  injustice  he  was  righted,  and  more  than  righted.  For  although  you 
attributed  to  him  what  perhaps  was  not  greatly  above  his  due,  yet  they  who 
acknowledge  your  authority,  and  contend  under  your  banner,  have  carried 
him  much  further ;  nay,  further,  I  apprehend,  than  is  expedient  or  safe  ;  and 
they  will  drop  him  before  the  day  closes,  where  there  is  nobody  to  show  the 
way  home. 

Soutki^* — Could  not  you,  Mr  Professor,  do  that  good  service  to  him,  which 
others  in  another  province  have  so  often  done  to  you  ? 

Porson. — Nobody  better,  nobody  with  less  danger  from  interruptions.  But 
I  must  be  even  more  enthusiastic  than  you  are,  if  I  prefer  this  excursion  to 
your  conversation.  My  memory,  although  the  strongest  part  of  me,  is  apt  to 
stagger  and  swerve  under  verses  piled  iocompactly.  In  our  last  meeting,  you 
had  him  mostly  to  yourself,  and  you  gave  me  abundantly  of  the  best ;  at  pre- 
sent, while  my  gruel  is  before  me,  it  appears  no  unseasonable  time  to  throv 
a  little  salt  into  both  occasionally,  as  may  suit  my  palate.  You  will  not  be 
displeased  ? 

Southey. — Certainly  not,  unless  you  are  unjust ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I 
find  the  injustice  to  be  founded  on  ill  will. 

Porson.— 'That  cannot  be.    I  stand 

''  Despicere  unde  queam  tales,  passimqne  vldere 
Errare." 

Besides,  knowing  that  my  verdicts  will  be  registered  and  recorded,  I  dare  not 
utter  a  hasty  or  an  inconsiderate  one.  On  this  ground,  the  amall  critics  of 
the  JEdinburgh  Review  have  incalculably  the  advantage  over  ns.  I  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  languor  is  the  cause  or  the  efiect  of  all  disorders,  and 
is  itself  the  very  worst  in  poetry.  Wordsworth^s  is  an  instrument  which  has 
no  trnnpet-stop. 

Soutiey.^BnU  such  as  it  isy  he  blows  it  well. 

Poraofk^-To  oontinae  the  metaphor^  it  aeems  to  me>  on  the  ooiitrary»  that  a 
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good  deal  of  his  breath  is  whiffed  on  the  outside  of  th^  pipe^  and  goes  for 
nothing.  He  wants  absolutely  all  the  four  great  requisites — creativeness, 
constructivenesBy  the  sublime,  and  the  pathetic ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  capable  or  even  sensible  of  the  facetious,  as  Cowper  and  you  havo 
proved  yourselves  to  be  on  many  occasions. 

Southey. — Among  the  opinions  we  form  of  our  faculties^  this  is  the  one  in 
which  we  all  are  the  most  liable  to  err.  How  many  are  suspicious  that  they 
are  witty  who^  raise  no  such  suspicioU  in  any  one  else  ?  Wit  appears  to 
require  a  certain  degree  of  unsteadiness  in  the  character.  Diamonds  sparklo 
the  most  brilliantly  on  heads  stricken  by  the  palsy. 

Parson, — Yes ;  but  it  is  not  every  palsied  head  that  has  diamonds^  nor 
every  unsteady  character  that  has  wit.  I  am  little  compHmentary  ;  I  must« 
however*  say  plainly,  that  you  have  indulged  in  it  without  any  detriment  to 
your  fame.  But  where  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  poet  are  deficient*  if  we 
cannot  get  wit  and  humour,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  abstinence  from  pro* 
ILi^ity  and  dilation. 

Southey. — Surely  it  is  something  to  have  accompanied  sound  sense  with 
pleasing  harmony*  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

Porson. — What  is  the  worth  of  a  musical  instrument  which  has  no  higli* 
key  ?  Even  Pan's  pipe  rises  above  the  baritones  |  yet  I  never  should  mis- 
take it  for  an  organ. 

Southey. — It  is  evident  that  you  are  ill-disposed  to  countenance  the  moderns; 
I  mean  principally  the  living. 

Porson, — They  are  less  disposed  to  countenance  one  another. 

Southey, — Where  there  is  genius  there  should  be  geniality.  The  curse  of 
quarrelsomeness,  of  hand  against  every  man,  was  inflicted  on  the  children  of 
the  desert ;  not  on  those  who  pastured  their  flocks  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  contemplated  the  heavens  from  the  elevated  ranges  of  Chaldea. 

Porson. — Let  none  be  cast  down  by  the  malice  of  their  contemporaries,  or 
surprised  at  the  defection  of  their  associates,  when  he  himself  who  has  tended 
more  than  any  man  living  to  purify  the  poetry  and  to  liberalize  the  criticism 
of  his  nation,  is  represented,  by  one  whom  he  has  called  "  inoffensive  and  vir- 
tuous,** as  an  author  all  whose  poetry  is  "not  worth  five  shillings,"  and  of 
whom  another  has  said,  thaf  his  verses  sound  like  dumb-bells."  Such  are 
the  expressions  of  two  among  your  friends  and  familiars,  both  under  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  the  earliest  and  weightiest  testimony  in  their  favour.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  exercise  of  the  poetical  faculty  left  irritation  and  weak- 
ness behind  it,  depriving  its  possessor  at  once  of  love  and  modesty,  and  oAaking 
him  resemble  a  spoilt  child,  who  most  indulges  in  its  frowardness  when  you 
exclaim  "  what  a  spoilt  child  it  isT*  and  carry  it  crying  and  kicking  out  of  the 
room.  Your  poetical  neighbours*  I  hear,  complain  bitterly  that  you  never 
have  lauded  them  at  large  in  your  Critical  Beviews, 

Southey, — I  never  have ;  because  one  grain  of  commendation  more  to  the 
one  than  the  other  would  make  them  enemies ;  and  no  language  of  mine 
would  be  thought  adequate  by  either  to  his  deserts.  Each  could  not  be  called 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  ;  and  by  such  compliance  I  should  have  been  for 
ever  divestedof  my  authority  as  a  critic.  I  lost,  however,  no  opportunity  of 
commending  heartily  what  is  best  in  them ;  and  1  have  never  obtruded  on 
any  one's  notice  what  is  amiss,  but  carefully  concealed  it.  I  wish  you  were 
equally  charitable. 

Porson. — I  will  be ;  and  generous,  too.  There  are  several  things  in  these 
volumes  besides  that  which  you  recited,  containing  just  thoughts  poetically 
expressed.  Few,  however,  are  there  which  do  not  contain  much  of  the  super- 
fluous, and  more  of  the  prosaic.  For  one  nod  of  approbation,  I  therefore  give 
two  of  drowsiness.  You  accuse  me  of  injustice,  not  only  to  this  author,  b'\t 
to  all  the  living.  Now  Byron  is  living ;  there  is  more  spirit  in  Byron :  Scott 
Is  living ;  there  is  more  vivacity  and  variety  in  Scott.  Byron  exhibits  dis* 
jecti  membra  poeUB ;  and  strong  muscles  quiver  throughout — but  rather  like 
galvanism  than  healthy  life.  There  is  a  freshness  in  all  Scotfs  scenery ;  a 
▼igour  and  dbtinctness  in  all  his  characters.  He  seems  the  brother-in-arms 
of  Froissart.  I  admire  his  Marmion  In  particular.  Give  me  his  ipassy  olay-> 
more,  and  keep  in  the  cabinet  or  the  boudoir  the  jewelled  hilt  of  the  oriental 
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dirk.  The  pages  Which  my  forefinger  keeps  open  for  yooi  contain  a  thing  ia 
fhe  form  of  a  sonnet;  a  thing  to  which,  for  insipidity,  tripe  au  nalurei  U  a 
dainty. 

^*  Great  men  have  been  among  ua,  hands  that  penned 
And  tongneB  that  uttered  wisdom ;  better  none. 
The  later  Sydney,  Marvel,  Harrington^ 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend.** 

When  he  potted  these  fat  lampreys  he  forgot  the  condiments,  which  the  fine.«t 
lampreys  want ;  but  how  close  and  flat  he  has  laid  them !  I  see  nothing  ia 
poetry  since 

"  Four^and-twentyjiddlers  all  in  a  row,** 

fit  to  compare  with  it.  How  the  good  men  and  true  stand,  shoulder  to  shool- 
der,  and  keep  one  another  up  I 

Southey. — In  these  censures  and  sarcasms,  you  forget 

*'  Alcandramque  Haliumqae  Nocmonaque  Prytanirnqne.** 

From  the  Spanish  I  could  bring  forward  many  such. 

/*or«on.-^  But  here  is  a  sonnet ;  and  the  sonnet  admits  not  that  approach  to 
the  prosaic  which  is  allowable  in  the  ballad,  particularly  in  the  ballad  of  ac- 
tion.    For  which  reason  I  never  laughed,  as  many  did,  at 

"  Lord  Lion  King  at  Arms.** 

Scott  knew  what  he  was4ibout.  In  his  chiyalry,  and  in  all  the  true,  gayetj 
is  mingled  with  strength,  and  facility  with  majesty.  Lord  Lioa  may  be  de- 
fended by  the  practice  of  the  older  poets,  who  describe  the  like  scenes  and 
adventures.  There  is  much  resembling  it,  for  instance,  in  Chevy  Chwte. 
Marmon  is  a  poem  of  chivalry,  particularly  in  some  measures  of  the  ballad, 
but  rising  in  sundry  places  to  the  epic,  and  closing  with  a  battle  worthy  &f 
the  lUad,  Ariosto  has  demonstrated  that  a  romance  may  be  so  adorned  by 
the  apparatus,  and  so  elevated  by  the  spirit  of  poetry,  as  to  be  taken  for  an 
epic ;  but  it  has  a  wider  field  of  its  own,  with  outlying  forests  and  chases. 
Spanish  and  Italian  poetry  often  seems  to  run  in  extremely  slender  veins 
through  a  vast  extent  of  barren  ground. 

Southey. — But  often,  too,  it  is  pure  and  plastic.  The  republicans,  whose 
compact  phalanx  you  have  unsparingly  ridiculed  in  Wordsworth's  sonnet, 
make  surely  no  sorrier  a  figure  than 

*'  A  Don  Alvaro  de  Lvna\ 
Condestable  de  Castilla 
El  Re  Don  Juan  el  Segundo" 

Porson. — What  an  admirable  Spanish  scholar  must  Mr  Wordsworth  be ! 
How  completely  has  he  transfused  into  his  own  compositions  all  the  spirit 
of  those  verses  I  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  resolving 
on  simplicity,  he  did  not  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Burns ;  which 
quality  Burns  could  have  taught  him  in  perfection ;  but  others  he  never  could 
have  imparted  to  such  an  auditor.    He  would  have  sung  in  vain  to  him 

"  Scots  wha  hoe  un^  Wallace  bled,''* 

A  song  more  animating  than  ever  Tyrtseus  sang  to  the  fife  before  the  Spartai^s. 
But  simplicity  in  Burns  is  never  stale  and  unprofitable.  In  Bums  there  is  no 
waste  of  words  out  of  an  ill-shouldered  sack  ;  no  troublesome  running  back- 
wards of  little,  idle,  ragged  ideas ;  no  ostentation  of  sentiment  in  the  surtout 
of  selfishness.     Where  was  I  ? 

**  Better  none.  .  .    The  later  Sidney  .  .   Young  Vane  .  . 
'*  These  moralists  could  act  . .  and  .  .  comprehend  !  " 

We  might  expect  as  much  if  **  none  were  better." 

**  They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  .  .  put  on  ! 

What  is  genuine  is  xioi  put  on. 

"  Taught  us  how  rightfully  . .  a  nation  . . 
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Did  what?    Took  up  arms?    No  such  thing.    Remomtraledf    No>  nor  that. 
What  then?     Why,  " shone /*^     I  am  inclined  to  tako  the  shine  out  of  him 

for  it.     But  how  did  the  nation  "  rightfully  shine  ?  **    In  splendour  I 

* 

^  Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone    , 
In  splendour  !  '* 

Now  the  secret  Is  plainly  out^makc  the  most  of  it.  Another  thing  they 
taught  us, 

"  What  strength  tww.'» 

They  did  indeed,  with  a  yengeance.  Furthermore,  they  taught  us,  what  we 
neyer  could  have  expected  from  such  masters, 

'*  What  ttreogth  was  . .  that  could  not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness,^ 

Brave  OU?er!  brave  and  honest  Ireton!  we  know  pretty  well  where  your 
magnanimity  lay ;  we  never  could  so  cleverly  find  out  your  meekness.  Did 
you  leave  it  peradventure  on  the  window. seat  at  Whitehall  ?  The  '^  later  Sid^ 
ney  and  young  Vane,  who  could  call  Milton  friend"  and  Milton  himself,  were 
gentlemen  of  your  kidney,  and  they  were  all  as  meek  as  Moses  with  their 
arch-enemy. 

**  Perpetual  emptiness :  unceasing  ohange." 

How  oould  the  change  be  unceasing  if  the  emptiness  was  perpetual  ? 

**  No  single  volume  paramount:  no  code  ;*' 

That  is  untrue.  There  is  a  Code,  and  the  best  in  Europe :  there  was  none 
promulgated  under  our  Commonwealth. 

"  No  master-spirit,  nd  determined  road. 
And  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men." 

Southey.'^X  do  not  agree  in  this  opinion :  for  although  of  late  years  France 
hath  exhibited  no  man  of  exalted  wisdom  or  great  worth,  yet  surely  her  Revo- 
lution cast  up  several  both  intellectual  and  virtuous.  But,  like  fishes  in  dark 
nights  and  wintery  weather,  allured  by  deceptive  torches,  they  came  to  the 
surface  only  to  be  speared. 

Parson, — Although  there  were  many  deplorable  ends  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, there  was  none  so  deplorable  as  the  last  sonnet's.  So  diffuse  and  point- 
less and  aimless  is  not  only  this,  but  fifty  more,  that  the  author  seems  to  have 
written  them  in  hedger's  gloves,  on  blotting-paper.  If  he  could  by  any  con- 
trivance have  added  to 

**  Perpetual  emptiness  unceasing  change," 

or  some  occasional  change  at  least,  he  would  have  been  more  tolerable. 

Souihey, — He  has  done  it  lately  :  he  has  written,  although  not  yet  published, 
a  vast  number  of  sonnets  on  Capital  Punishment. 

Parson. — Are  you  serious  ?  Already  he  has  inflicted  it  far  and  wide,  for 
divers  attempts  made  upon  him  to  extort  his  meaning. 

iS^oti/Afy.— Remember,  poets  superlatively  great  have  composed  things  below 
their  dignity.     Suffice  it  to  mention  only  Milton's  translations  of  the  Psalms. 

Parson. — Milton  was  never  half  so  wicked  a  regicide  as  when  he  lifted  up 
his  hand  and  smote  King  David.  He  has  atoned  for  it,  however,  by  compo- 
sing a  magnificent  psalm  of  his  own,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet. 

iSbtiMey.-^You  mean,  on  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Piedmont. 
This  is  indeed  the  noblest  of  sonnets. 

Person, — There  are  others  in  Milton  comparable  to  it,  but  none  elsewhere.  In 
the  poems  of  Shakespeare  which  are  printed  as  sonnets,  there  sometimes  is  a  sin- 
gular strength  and  intensity  of  thought,  with  little  of  that  imagination  which  was 
aft^wards  to  raise  him  highest  in  the  universe  of  poetry.  £ven  the  interest 
we  take  in  the  private  life  of  this  miraculous  man  cannot  keep  the  volume  in 
our  hands  long  together.  We  acknowledge  great  power,  but  we  experience 
great  weariness.  Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  much  rather  have  written  the 
Allegro  or  the  Pcnseroso,  than  all  those,  and  moreover  than  nearly  all  that 
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portion  of  our  OMtfettrLichj  WEDting  a  definite  tcrm»  is  ranged  under  the  capi- 
tulary of  lyric. 

Southey, — Evidently  you  dislike  the  sonnet;  otherwise  there  are  Terymany 
in  Wordsworth  which  would  have  obtained  your  approbation. 

Porson, — I  have  no  objection  to  see  mince-meat  put  into  small  patty-pans, 
all  of  equal  size,  with  ribs  at  odd  distances :  my  objection  lies  mainly  where  I 
find  it  without  salt  or  succulence.  Milton  was  glad>  I  can  imagine,  to 
seize  upon  the  sonnet,  because  it  restricted  him  from  a  profuse  expresdion  of 
what  soon  becomes  tiresome — praise.  In  addressing  it  to  the  Lord  Protector, 
he  was  aware  that  prolixity  of  speech  was  both  unnecessary  and  indecorous : 
in  addressing  it  to  Vane,  and  Lawrence,  and  Lawea,  ha  felt  that  frieDd*bip 
is  never  the  stronger  for  running  through  long  periods :  and  in  addres^og 
it  to 

**  Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight -at- Anns,** 

he  might  be  confident  that  fourteen  such  glorious  lines  were  a  bulwark  auffi- 
cient  for  his  protection  against  a  royal  army. 

Southey, — I  am  highly  gratified  at  your  enthusiasm.  A  great  poet  repre- 
sents a  great  portion  of  the  human  race.  Nature  delegated  to  Shakespeare 
the  interests  and  direction  of  the  whoio :  to  Milton  a  smaller  part,  but  with 
plenary  power  over  it ;  and  she  bestowed  on  him  such  fervour  and  majesty  of 
eloquence  as  on  no  other  mortal  in  any  age. 

Norton. — Perhaps  indeed  not  on  Demosthenes  himself. 

Southey. ^-Without  many  of  those  qualities  of  which  a  loftier  genioa is  con- 
stituted, without  much  fire,  without  an  extent  of  range,  without  an  eye  that 
can  look  into  the  heart,  or  an  organ  that  can  touch  it,  Demosthenes  haid  great 
dexterity  and  great  force.  By  the  union  of  these  properties  be  always  was 
impressive  on  his  audience :  but  his  orations  bear  less  testimony  to  the  teal 
of  genius  than  the  dissertations  of  Milton  do. 

Porson, — You  judge  correctly  that  there  are  several  parts  of  genius  in 
whieh  Demosthenes  is  deficient,  although  in  none  whatever  of  the  consummate 
orator.  In  that  character  there  Is  no  necessity  for  stage-exhibitions  of  wit, 
however  well  it  may  be  received  in  an  oration  from  the  most  persuasive  and 
the  most  stately :  Demosthenes,  when  he  catches  at  wi^  misses  it,  and  falls 
flat  in  the  mire.  But  by  discipline  and  training,  by  abstinence  from  what  is 
florid  and  too  juicyt  and  by  loitering  with  no  idle  words  on  his  way,  he  acquired 
the  hard  muscles  of  a  wrestler,  and  nobody  could  stand  up  against  him  with 
B0Cf!ess  or  impunity. 

Southey. — Milton  has  equal  strength,  without  an  abatement  of  beauty :  not 
a  sinew  sharp  or  rigid,  not  a  vein  varicose  or  inflated.  Hercules  killed  rob- 
bers and  ravishers  with  his  knotted  club :  he  cleansed  also  royal  stables  by 
turning  whole  rivers  into  them.  Apollo,  with  no  labour  or  effort,  overcame 
the  Python  ;  brought  round  him,  in  the  full  accordance  of  harmony,  all  the 
Muses  ;  and  illuminated  with  his  sole  splendour  the  universal  world.  Such  'ia 
the  difference  I  see  between  Demosthenes  and  Milton. 

Porson. — Would  you  have  any  thing  more  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  after  the 
contemplation  of  two  men  who  resemble  a  god  and  a  demigod  in  the  degrees 
of  power? 

Southey. — I  do  not  believe  you  can  find,  in  another  of  his  poems^  ao  many 
blemishes  and  debilities  as  you  have  pointed  out. 

Porson. — Within  the  same  spacer  perhaps  not*  But  my  compiunt  is  not 
against  a  poverty  of  thought  or  expression  here  and  there ;  it  is  against  the 
sickliness  and  prostration  of  the  whole  body.  I  should  never  have  thought  it 
worth  my  while  to  renew  and  continue  our  conversation  on  it,  unless  that  fre- 
quently such  discussions  lead'  to  something  better  than  the  thing  discussed ; 
and  unless  we  had  some  abundant  proofs  that  heaviness,  taken  opportunely,  U 
the  parent  of  hilarity.  Tbe  most  beautiful  iris  rises  in  bright  expanse  ont  of 
the  minutest  watery  particles.  Little  fond  as  I  am  of  quoting  my  own  autho- 
rity, permit  me  to  repeat,  in  this  sick  chamber,  an  observation  1  once  mtfde  in 
another  almost  as  sick. 

"  When  wine  and  gin  are  gone  and  spent, 
Small  beer  is  then  most  excellent.'* 
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Bat  mull  beer  itself  is  not  equally  small  nor  equally  vapid.  Our  friend's 
poetrjy  like  a  cloak  of  gnnHelastiCy  makes  me  sweat  wltttmit  keeping  me 
'warm.     With  regard  to  the  texture  and  sewing,  what  think  you  of 

*'  No  thorns  can  pierce  those  tender  feet. 
Whose  lif$  was  as  the  yiolet  sweet ! " 

Southey, — It  should  have  been  written  "  her  tender  feet  $**  because^  as  the 
vrords  stand,  it  is  the  Ufe  of  the  tender  feet  that  is  sweet  as  the  violet. 

Por9on. — If  there  is  a  Wordsworth  school,  it  certainly  is  not  a  grammar 
school.  Is  there  any  lower  ?  It  must  be  a  school  for  very  little  boys,  and  a  rod 
should  be  hung  up  in  the  centre.     Take  another  sample. 

"  There  is  a  hletsing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield." 

Was  ever  line  so  inadequate  to  its  purpose  as  the  second !  If  the  blessing  is 
evident  and  certain,  the  sense  of  Joy  arising  from  it  must  be  evident  and  certain 
also,  not  merely  seeming.  Whatever  only  seenis  to  yield  a  sense  of  joy,  is 
scarcely  a  blessing.  The  verse  adds  nothiag  to  the  one  before,  but  rather  tends 
to  empty  it  of  the  little  it  conveys. 

*'  And  shady  groves,  for  recreation /ramec?." 
"  Recreation  f"  and  in  groves  that  are  *' framed  I*' 

**  With  high  respSct  and  grstltttde  sincere. ** 

This  is  indeed  a  good  end  of  a  letter,  but  not  of  a  poem.  I  am  weary  of 
discomposing  these  lines  of  sawdust :  they  verily  would  disgrace  any  poetry- 
professor. 

Southey. — Acknowledging  the  prosaic  flatness  of  the  last  verse  you  quoted, 
the  sneer  with  which  you  pronounced  the  final  word  seems  to  me  unmerited. 

Porson. — That  is  not  gratitude  which  is  not  **  sincere"  A  scholar  ought 
to  write  nothing  so  incorrect  as  the  phrase,  a  poet  nothing  so  imbecile  as  the 
verse. 

Southey. — Sincere  conveys  a  stronger  sense  to  most  understandings  than  the 
substantive  alone  would  ;  words  which  we  can  do  without,  are  not  therefore 
useless.  Many  may  be  of  service  and  efficacy  to  certain  minds,  which  other 
minds  pass  over  inobservanfly  ;  and  there  are  many  which,  however  light  in 
themselves,  wing  the  way  for  a  well-directed  point  that  could  never  reach  the 
heart  without  4t. 

Parson This  is  true  in  general,  but  here  inapplicable.     I. will  tell  you 

what  is  applicable  on  all  occasions,  both  in  poetry  and  prose :  uui  ct^tanvuy : 
always  without  reference  to  weak  or  common  minds.  If  we  give  an  entertain- 
ment, we  do  not  set  on  the  table  pap  and  panada,  just  because  a  guest  may 
be  liable  to  indigestion  :  we  rather  send  these  dismal  dainties  to  his  chamber, 
and  treat  our  heartier  friends  opiparously.  I  am  wandering.  If  we  critics  are 
logical,  it  is  the  most  that  can  be  required  at  our  hands :  we  should  go  out 
of  our  record  if  we  were  philosophical. 

Southey, — Without  both  qualities  not  even  the  lightest  poetry  should  be  re- 
prehended. They  do  not  exclude  wit,  which  sometimes  shows  inexactnesses 
where  mensuration  would  be  tardy  and  incommodious. 

Parson, — I  fear  I  am  at  my  wits*  end  under  this  exhausted  receiver.  Here 
are,  however,  a  few  more  Excerpta  iot  you :  I  shall  add  but  few ;  although  I 
have  marked  with  my  pencil,  iu  these  two  small  volumes,  more  than  seventy 
spots  of  sterility  or  quagmire.  Mr  Wordsworth  has  hitherto  had  for  his  cri- 
tics men  who  uncovered  and  darkened  his  blemishes  in  order  to  profit  by  them, 
and  afterwards  expounded  his  songs  and  expatiated  on  his  beauties  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  result ;  like  picture-cleaners,  who  besmear  a  picture  all  over 
with  washy  dirtiness,  then  wipe  away  one-half  of  it,  makinpi'  it  whiter  than  it 
ever  was  before.     And  nothing  draws  such  crowds  to  the  window. 

I  must  make  yoti  walk  with  me  up  and  down  the  deck,  else  nothing  could 
keep  yon  from  sickness  in  this  hull.  How  do  you  feel?  Will  you  sit  down 
again? 

Souihey.^^1  will  hear  you  and  bear  with  you. 
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PoTiOtU'^*  J  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 

By  myself  cheerfully,  till  the  day  if  done." 

In  what  other  author  do  jou  find  such  heavy  trash  ? 

"  How  do  yon  live  ?  and  what  is  it  yon  do  ?  " 

Show  me  any  thing  like  this  in  the  worst  poet  that  ever  livedy  and  I  will 
acknowledge  that  I  am  the  worst  critic.  -A  want  of  sympathy  ia  somedmes 
apparent  in  the  midst  of  poetical  pretences.  Before  us  a  gang  of  gypsies, 
perhaps  after  a  long  journey,  perhaps  after  a  marriage,  perhaps  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  among  them,  are  found  resting  a  whole  day  in  one  place :  What 
is  the  reflection  on  it  ? 

*'  The  fnighty  moon  I 
This  way  she  looks,  as  if  at  Uiem, 
And  they  regard  her  not ! 
O  !  better  wrong  and  strife  ; 
Rather  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  /  " 

Mr  Southey  I  is  this  the  man  you  represented  to  me,  in  our  last  conversa- 
tion, as  innocent  and  philosophical  ?  What  I  better  be  guilty  of  robbery  or 
bloodshed  than  not  be  lookiog  at  the  moon  ?  better  let  the  fire  go  out,  and  the 
children  cry  with  hunger  and  cold  ?  The  philanthropy  of  poets  is  surely 
ethereal,  and  is  here,  indeed,  a  matter  of  moonshine. 

Southey, — The  sentiment  is  indefensible.  But  in  the  stoutest  coat  a  stitch 
may  give  way  somewhere. 

Parson. — Our  business  is,  in  this  place,  with  humanity :  We  will  go  for- 
ward, if  you  please,  to  religion.  Poets  may  take  great  liberdes ;  but  not 
much  above  the  nymphs ;  they  must  be  circumepect  and  orderly  with  gods 
and  goddesses  of  any  account  and  likelihood.  Although  the  ancients  l^d 
many  children  at  the  door  of  Jupiter,  which  he  never  could  be  brought  to 
acknowledge,  yet  it  is  downright  impiety  to  attribute  to  the  God  of  mercy,  as 
his,  so  ill-favoured  a  vixen  as  Slaughter, 

Southey, — We  might  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  on  this  subject. 

Porson, — God  forbid  we  should  do  all  we  might  do  I  Have  you  rested  long 
enough  ?  Come  along  then  to  Goody  Biahes, 

"  Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor  *'^ 

What  is  the  consequence  ? 

"  Ill-fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad,  • 

And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 
Might  see  *'— 

What  might  he  see  ? 

^<  How  poor  a  hat  she  had/' 

Suuthey.^E%ae  and  simplicity  are  two  expressions  often  confounded  and 
misapplied.  We  usually  find  ease  arising  from  long  practice,  and  somedmes 
from  a  delicate  ear  without  it ;  but  simplicity  may  be  rustic  and  awkward ;  of 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  are  innumerable  examples  in  these 
volumes.  But  surely  it  would  be  a  pleasanter  occupation  to  recollect  the 
many  that  are  natural,  end  to  search  out  the  few  that  are  graceful. 

Porson. — We  have  not  yet  taken  our  leave  of  Goody  Blake. 

*'  All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling. 
And  then  'twas  three  hours'  work  at  night; 
Alas  !  Hwas  hardly  worth  the  telling.*' 

I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

"  But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter  **^~ 

Which  was  the  fit terer  f    We  may  guess-^but  not  from  the  grammar. 

'*  Oh  !  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shekel 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her  "«- 

Now,  what  would  you  have  said  ?  **  Goody  !  come  into  my  house,  and  warm 
yourself  with  a  pint  of  ale  at  the  kitchen  fire."    No  such  uaoghty  thing. 
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"  Yon  would  have  said^  if  700  had  met  her, 
*  Tw€u  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake  !  " 

Southey^ — If  you  said  only  thaiy  you  most  haye  been  the  colder  of  the  two, 
and  GuU  had  doue  less  for  you  than  for  her. 

Parson,^--*'  Sad  rase  it  was,  as  you  may  think. 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  says.*' 

Now,  mind  ye !  all  this  balderdash  is  from  **  Poems  purely  of  the  Imagina- 
tion J"*  Such  is  what  is  notified  to  us  in  the  title-page.  In  spite  of  a  cold 
below  2ero,  I  hope  you  are  awake,  Mr  Southey  I  How  do  you  find  nose  and 
ears  ?  aJI  safe  and  sound  ?  are  the  acoustics  in  tolerable  order  for  harmony  ? 
Listen  iiien. 

**  The  west  that  burns  like  cm  dilated  «un" — 

Are  you  ready  for  the  sublime  ?  Come  on. 

"  Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains." 

It  must  now  be  all  over  with  them  if  they  expired.    The  pelf-same  Terse, 

however,  continues  to  inform  us,  that,  after  this  operation,  they  were what 

think  you? 

"  Glowing  hot."* 

^ouM^y.— Rather  retrograde  thermometer  I 

Parson, — And  what  do  you  think  the  mountains  were  like,  when  they  were 
in  the  crncible  after  their  expiration  ?  Why,  they  were  "  like  coals  of  fire.** 

i&*oaMe^.— Coals  of  fire  are  generally  on  the  outside  of  crucibles.  The 
melting  of  the  mountains  is  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

/'orfon.— And  never  was  there  such  a  piece  of  sacrilege.  Away  he  runs 
with  them,  and  passes  them  (as  thieves  usually  do)  into  the  crucible,  [Hero 
follows  **an  anecdote  for  fathers^  showing  how  the  practice  of  lying  may  be 
taught.*'}  Such  is  the  liile,  a  somewhat  prolix  one :  but  for  the  suul  of  me  I  can- 
not find  out  the  lie,  with  all  my  experience  in  those  matters. 

'*  Now  tell  me  had  you  rather  be  ?  *' 

Cannot  our  writers  perceive  that  had  be  is  not  English  ?  Would  you  rather  be 
is  grammatical.  Pd  sounds  much  the  same  when  it  signifies  /  u?ould.  The 
latter  with  slighter  contraction  is  I*ou*d ;  hence  the  corruption  goes  further. 

Southey, — This  is  just  and  true  ;  but  we  must  not  rest  too  often,  too  long  or 
too  pressingly,  on  verbal  criticism. 

Parson, — Do  yon,  so  accurate  a  grammarian,  say  this  ?  To  pass  over  such 
vulgarisms,  which  indeed  the  worst  writers  seldom  fall  into— if  the  words  are 
silly,  idle,  or  inapplicable,  what  becomes  of  the  sentence  ?  Those  alone  are 
to  be  classed  as  verbal  critics  who  can  catch  and  comprehend  no  more  than  a 
word  here  and  there,  and  who  lay  more  stress  upon  it,  if  faulty,  than  upon  all 
the  beauties  in  the  best  authors.  But  unless  we,  who  sit  perched  and  watch^ 
ful  on  a  higher  branch  than  the  word-caichers^  and  who  live  on  somewhat 
more  substantial  than  syllables,  do  catch  the  word,  that  which  is  dependent  on 
the  word  most  escape  us  also.  Now  do  me  the  favour  to  read  the  rest ;  for 
I  have  only  just  breath  enough  to  converse,  and  your  voice  will  give  advan- 
tages to  the  poetry  which  mine  cannot. 

Southey  {reads). — ''  In  careless  mood  he  look'd  at  me. 

While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm. 
And  taid, '  At  Kilve  I'd  rather  be 

Than  here  at  Liinin  farm.' 
Kow,  little  Edward,  say  why  so — 
My  little  Edward  tell  me  why.*' 

Parson^ — Where  is  the  diflerence  of  meaning  betwixt 

"  Little  Edward,  say  why  so,^* 

and 

'' Little  Edward,  UU  me  why?'* 


*  *'  Like  word- catchers  that  live  on  syllables." — Po?x. 
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SoxUhey  (reads), — "  I  cannot  tell — I  do  not  know." 

Porson, — Agaip»  where  is  the  difference  between  "I  cannoi  teU^**  and  ^  I 
do  not  know}'* 

SotUhey  (reads),—"  Why,  this  is  Btnmge,  taid" 

Porson. — And  I  join  in  the  opinion*  if  he  intends  it  for  poetry. 

Southey  (reads), — "  For  here  are  woodi,  hilU  smooth  and  warm  ; 

There  sorely  most  some  reason  be." 

Porjoft.— ThiB  is  amon^  the  least  awkward  of  his  inversionty  which  are 
more  frequent  in  him*  and  more  awkward,  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries* 
Somewhat  less  so  would  be 

^'  Surely  some  reason  there  most  be,"  or 
**  Some  reason  surely  there  must  be,"  or 
**  Some  reason  there  must  sorely  be." 

Without  ringing  more  changes,  which  we  might  do,  he  had  the  choice  of 
four  inversions,  and  he  has  taken  the  worst. 

Southey  (reads). — "  His  head  ha  raised:  there  wsa  in  sight,    - 

It  caught  his  eye :  he  saw  it  plain"^ 

Por*on.— What  tautology — what  trifling  I 

Southey  (reads), — "  Upon  the  house-top,  glittering  bright, 

A  broad  and  gilded  Tane." 

Porson, — Can  we  wonder  that  the  boy  saw  *^plain^  <' a  broad  and  gilded 
Tane,"  on  the  house-top  just  before  him? 

Southey' (reads). — **  Thus  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock*' 

Porson. — I  wish  the  father  had  kept  the  Bramah  key  in  his  breeches 
pocket. 

•  Southey  (reads). — "  And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply" 

Porson. — When  he  had  written  did  unlock,  he  should  likewise  have  written 
and  ease,  net  and  eased, 

SoutJiey  (reads), '•^^  At  Ktlve  there  was  no  weathercock* 

And  that*s  the  reason  why. 
O  dearest,  dearest  boy !  my  heart 

For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 

Of  what  from  thee  I  learn/' 

Porson. — What  is  flat  ought  to  be  plain ;  but  who  can  expound  to  me  the 
thing  here  signified  ?  who  can  tell  me  where  is  the  lie,  and  which  is  the  liar  ? 
If  the  lad  told  a  lie,  why  praise  him  so  ?  and  if  he  spoke  the  obTions  troth, 
what  has  he  taught  the  father  ?  "  The  hundredth  part'*  of  the  lore  commnni- 
cated  by  the  child  to  the  parent  may  content  him :  but  whoever  is  contented 
with  a  hundredfold  more  than  all  they  both  together  haye  given  i»,  cannot  be 
very  ambitious  of  becoming  a  senior  wrangler.  These,  in  good  troth,  are 
verses 

"  Pleni  ruris  et  infleetiamm." 

'*  Dank,  limber  verses,  stuft  with  lakeside  sedges. 
And  propt  with  rotten  stakes  from  broken  hedges." 

In  the  beginning  of  these  I  forbore  to  remark 

"  On  Kilve  by  the  green  sea." 

When  I  was  in  Somersetshire,  Neptune  had  not  parted  with  his  cream-co- 
loured horses,  and  there  was  no  green  sea  within  the  horizon.  The  ancients 
used  to  give  the  sea  the  colour  they  saw  in  it ;  Homer  darhhhte,  as  in  the 
Hellespont,  the  Ionian,  and  ^gsean ;  Virgil  Uue^green,  as  along  the  coast  of 
Naples  and  Sorento.  I  suspect,  from  his  character,  he  never  went  a  league 
off  land.  He  kept  usually,  both  in  person  and  poetry,  to  the  '*vada  cir» 
rvla,*' 

Southey, ^-JBvii  he  hoisted  purple  sails,  and  the  mother  of  his  ^neas  was  at 
the  helm. 
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Porsan, — How  different  from  Mr  Wordsworth's  wash-tab,  poshed  on  the 
sluggish  lake  by  a  dumb  idiot !  We  must  leave  the  sea-shore  for  the  ditch- 
side,  and  get  down  to  "  the  small  Celandine"  I  will  now  relieTO  you :  give 
me  the  book. 

^'  Pleasnres  newlj  foand  are  sweet** 

What  a  discoveiy  I  I  never  heard  of  any  pleasures  that  are  oot. 

<'  When  thej  lie  about  our  fe«t.'' 
Does  that  make  them  the  sweeter? 

"  February  lasL" 
How  poetical ! 

**  February  last,  niy  heart 
First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad  ; 
All  unheard-of  as  thou  art. 
Thou  roust  needs,  I  think,  have  had, 
Celandine  !  and  long  ago. 
Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know.** 

What  an  inversion  1    A  club-foot  is  not  enough^  but  the  heel  is  where  the  toe 
should  be. 

"J have  not  a  doubt  but  he 

Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be, 

Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 

(  Workman  wortkt/  to  be  sainted^ 

Set  the  signboard  in  a  blase,*'  &c« 

Really,  is  there  any  girl  of  fourteen  whose  poetry,  being  like  this«  the  fond- 
est mother  would  lay  before  her  most  intimate  friends  ?  If  a  taste  for  what  the 
French  call  niaiserie  were  prevalent,  he  who  should  turn  his  ridicule  so  effec- 
tively against  it  as  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  fashion,  would  perform  a  far  greater 
service  than  that  glorious  wit  Cervantes,  who  shattered  the  last  helmet  of 
knight-errantry.  For  in  knight  errantry  there  was  the  stout,  there  was  the 
strennous,  there  was  sound  homeliness  under  courtly  guise,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal was  no  impediment  to  the  manly.  But  in  niaiserie  there  are  ordinarily  the 
debilitating  fumes  of  self-conceit,  and  nothing  is  there  about  it  but  what  is 
abjeet  and  ignoble.     Shall  we  go  on  ? 

Soulhfp.'^An  yon  heard  roe  patiently  when  we  met  before,  it  is  but  fair  and 
reasonable  that  I  should  attend  to  you,  now  you  have  examined  more  carefully 
what  1  recommended  to  your  perusal. 

Porson, — After  a  long  preamble^  your  recorder  aaith, 

*'  *  Tie  known  that  tveenty  years  are  past  since  she*^ ' 

Nobody  has  been  mentioned  yet,  but  you  shall  soon  hear  who  ike  is. 

C  Her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 
Oave  with  a  maiden's  true  good-will 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill, 

Anfl  she  was  blytfie  and  gay  : 
While  friends  and  kindreds  all  approved,  * 
Of  him  wJiom  tenderly  the  loved  ; 

And  they  had  fixed  the  to'Ming-day,^* 

Nowy  fifty  pounds*  reward  to  whosoever  shall  discover^  in  any  volnme  of 
poems,  ancient  or  modern,  eight  consecutive  verses  so  sedulously  pnrified  from 
all  saline  particles. 

SautAep.'^l  wonid  not  be  the  claimant. 

Fwrson, — And  pray,  Mr  Southey,  can  you  imagine  what  day  of  the  week 
that  wedding-day  was  ? 

Souihey. — I  wonder  he  neglected  to  specify  it.  In  general  he  is  quite  satis- 
factory on  all  such  dates. 

Porecn. — Neither  can  I  ascertain  the  exact  day  of  the  week,  entirely  through 
his  uBUsnal  ipadvertence.     But  the  wedding-day,  sure  enough^  began  with — 

''  The  momiog  that  must  wed  them  both,** 

Odd  enough  that  a  wedding  should  unite  two  persons  I  I  believey  on  recoUec- 
tion,  that  in  the  country  parts  of  England  such  a  result  of  such  a  ceremony  is 
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by  no  means  nncommon.   Here  in  London  it  Li  apt  to  embrace,  in  due  conrae 

of  time,  another  or  more.  ,  i.      i.  j       4 

Southaf,-~K  great  deal  of  bad  poetry  does  not  of  necessity  mafce  a  bad  poet; 
but  a  little  of  what  is  excellent,  on  a  befitting  subject,  constitutes  a  good  one. 
Porson.—lf  ever  this  poet  before  us  should  write  a  targe  poem,  (a  greai  poem 
is  out  of  the  question,)  he  will  stick  small  particles  of  friable  earth  together, 
and  hang  the  conglutinated  nodules  under  a  thatched  roof,  the  more  picmrefiqu© 
and  the  more  interesting  (no  doubt)  for  its  procumbent  eleyation. 

**  Strange  ^^  of  passion  haTS  I  known. 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell. 
But  in  the  loTer*s  ear  alone. 
What  once  to  me  befelU" 

He  has  never  told  lover,  or  other  man,  any  thing  like  a/it  of  passion :  I  wbh 

he  could  do  that. 

<'  In  one  of  those  sweet  dreamt  I  slept. 
Kind  nature  »  gentlest  boon" 

What  originality  of  thought,  and  what  distinctness  of  expression  ! 

*'  My  horse  moTed  on;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised** — ■ — 

What  a  horse  1  did  ever  another  do  the  like  ? 

'*  and  never  stopped." 

A  wandering  Jew  of  horse-flesh  I  There's  a  horse  for  you !  Could  any  York- 
shire jockey  promise  more  ? 

**What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 
Into  a  lover*8  head  !** 
Really  1  are  you  aware  of  that,  Mr  Southey?    But,  if  they  must  slide  any 
where,  they  can  nowhere  find  a  piece  of  harder  ice  to  slide  upon. 

Southa/.—CerUxnly  there  is  not  much  warmth  or  much  invention  in  several 
of  the  Lyricat  Ballads.     This  species  of  poetry  can  do  without  them. 

Porson, Then  we  can  do  without  this  species  of  poetry.     But  invention 

here  is :  you  never  have  looked  deep  enough  for  it :  invention  here  is,  I  say 
again ;  and  a  sufficiency  for  a  royal  patent.  What  other  man  living  has  pro- 
duced such  a  quantity  of  soup  out  of  bare  bones,  however  unsatisfactory  may 

be  the  savour) 

"  O  mercy  I  to  myself,.!  cried  — 

We  sometimes  say  to  ourselves,  but  seldom  cry  to  ourselves  in  moments  of  re- 
flection. , 

*<  If  Lucy  should  be  dead ! 

iSWm/%.— Surely  this  is  very  natural. 

Porson, Do  not  force  me  to  quote  Voltaire  on  the  natural^  and  to  show  yon 

'  what  he  calls  it.  If  the  presentiment  had  been  followed  up  by  the  event,  the 
poem,  hpwever  tedious  and  verbose,  had  been  less  bald.  In  how  different  a 
manner  has  Madame  de  StaSl  treated  this  very  thought,  which  many  others 
have  also  entertained  1  Do  me  the  favour  to  take  down  Corinne,  Excuse  my 
pronunciation.  "  Comme  je  toumais  mes  regards  vers  le  ciel  pour  Ten 
remercier,  je  ne  s^ais  par  quel  hazard  une  superstition  de  mon  enfance  s*est 
ranim^e  dans  mon  cceur.  La  lune  que  je  contemplais  iest  couuerie  (Tun  nuage,  et 
r aspect  de  ce  nuage  etaitfuneste," 

At  the  close  of  the  last  volume  (give  it  me)  we  find  the  consequence.  *«  Elle 
voulut  lui  parlor,  et  n*en  eut  pas  la  force.  Elle  leva  ses  regards  vers  le  ciel, 
et  vit  la  lune  qui  se  couvrait  dumdme  nuage  qu*elle  avait  fait  remarquer  a  Lord 
Melvil,  quand  ils  s'arreterent  sur  le  bord  de  la  mer  en  allant  a  Naples.  Alon 
elle  le  lui  montra  de  sa  main  mourante,  et  son  dernier  soupir  fit  retomber  cette 
main.**  Here  you  have  the  poetical,  you  had  before  the  prose  version  of  the 
same  description. 

Southey. ^It  is  difficult  to  treat  those  subjects  much  better  in  the  haUad* 

Porson.'^'Why  then  choose  them?  I  will  however  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  no  such  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  them  much  hotter,  and  with  »  v®^  '^i^ 
atock  of  poetry. 
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SotUhey, — t  am  anxious  to  see  the  experiment,  especially  if  joti  yourself 
make  it. 

Porson, — I  have  written  the  characters  so  minute^  according  to  my  custom, 
that  I  canuct  make  them  out  distinctly  in  the  inclosure  of  these  green  curtains. 
Take  up  yon  paper  from  under  the  castor- oil  bottle ;  yes,  that— now  read. 

Souihey,  (reads,) 

m 

1. 

"  Hetty,  old  Dinah  Mitcheirs  danghter. 
Had  left  the  aide  of  Derwentwater 

About  the  end  of  Bommer. 
I  went  to  see  her  at  her  cot. 
Her  and  her  mother,  who  were  not 
Expecting  a  new-comer. 

2. 
*^  They  both  were  standing  at  one  tub. 
And  you  might  hear  their  knuckles  rub 

The  hempen  sheet  they  washed. 
The  mother  suddenly  turned  round. 
The  daughter  cast  upon  the  ground 
Her  eyes,  like  one  abashed. 

3. 
"  Now  of  this  Hetty  there  is  told 
A  tale  to  mOTe  both  young  and  old, 

A  true  pathetic  story. 
'Tis  well  it  happened  in  my  time. 
For,  much  I  fear,  no  other  rhyme 
Than  mine  could  spread  her  glory. 

4. 

"  The  rains  had  fallen  for  three  weeks, 
The  roads  were  looking  like  beefsteaks 
Gaahdd  deep,  to  make  them  tender ; 
Only  along  the  ruts  you  might 
See  little  pebbles,  black  and  white — 
Walking  (you'd  think)  must  end  here. 

5. 

*^  Hetty,  whom  many  a  loving  thought 
Incited,  did  not  care  a  groat 
About  the  mire  and  wet. 
She  went  up  stairs,  unlocked  the  chest, 
Slipped  her  clean  shifl  on,  not  her  best, 
A  prudent  girl  was  Het. 

6. 
*'  Both  stockings  gartered,  slie  drew  down 
Her  petticoat,  and  then  her  gown, 
And  next  she  clapped  her  bat  on. 
A  sudden  dread  came  o'er  her  mind, 
•  Oood  gracious  !  now,  if  I  should /ind 
No  string  to  tie  my  patten  !  * " 

Porson, — Come,  come,  do  not  throw  the  paper  down  so  disdainfully  t  I  am 
waiting  to  hear  you  exclaim,  <' Sume  superbiam  queesitam  meritis.**  Ah  I 
you  poets  are  like  the  curs  of  Constantinople.  They  all  have  their  own  quar* 
ters»  and  drive  away  or  worry  to  death  every  intruder.  The  mangier  they 
are  the  fiercer  are  they.  Never  did- 1  believe  until  now  that  any  poet  was 
too  great  for  your  praise.  Well,  what  do  you  think — for  we  of  the  brother- 
hood are  impatient  to  hear  all  about  it  ?    Jealous  creature  I 

VOL.  LII.  NO.  CCCXXYI.  3  A 
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Southey, — Really  I  find  no  cause  for  triumph. 

Porson, — Nor  do  I ;  but  my  merriment  is  excited  now^  and  was  excited  on 
a  former  occasion,  by  the  fervour  of  your  expression,  that  "  Pindar  would  not 
Tiave  braced  a  poem  to  more  v^our^  nor  Euripides  *  have  breathed  into  U  more  ten- 
derness and  passion,^ 

Soutkey, — I  spoke  of  the  Laodamia, 

Porson, — Although  I  gave  way  to  pleasantry  instead  of  arguing  the  point 
with  yoUf  I  had  a  great  deal  more  tp  say»  Mr  Sonthey,  than  I  said  at  the 
first  starting  of  so*  heavy  a  runner  in  nis  race  with  Pindar.  We  will  again 
walk  over  a  part  of  the  ground. 

» 

''  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  loom 

Performed,  mjr  sUnghtered  lord  have  I  *  required,* 
And  in  thick  darkness,  amid  shades  forlorn. 
Him  of  the  infernal  gods  have  I  *  desired,*  ** 

I  only  remembered,  at-the  time^  that  the  second  ^d  fourth  verses  terminate 
too  much  alike.  Desired  may, just  as  welt  be  whpr^  required  is,  and  required 
where  desired  is :  both  are  wretchedly  weak*  and  both  are  preceded  by  the 
same  words,  '*  have  /.*' 

Southey, — He  has  corrected  them  at  your  suggestion — ^not  indeed  muoh  (if 
any  thing)  for  the  better ;  and  he  lias  altered  the  conclusion,  making  it  more 
accordant  with  morality  and  Christianity,  but  somewhat  less  perhaps  with 
Greek  manners  and  sentiments,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Porson,  Truly  it  was  far  enough  from  these  before.  Acknowledge  that 
the« fourth  line  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  the  word  "performed,**  in  the 
second,  is  prosaic. 

Southey, — I  would  defend  the  whole  poem. 

Porson, — To  defend  the  whole,  in  criticism  as  in  warfkre,  you  must  look 
with  peculiar  care  to  the  weakest  part  In  our  last  conversation^  you  express- 
ed a  wish  that  I  should  examine  the  verses  "  analytical^  and  severefy**  Had 
I  done  it  severely,  you  would  have  caught  me  by  the  wrist  and  have  inter- 
cepted the  stroke.  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a  single  instance  of  falsity  or  unfur- 
ness  in  any  of  these  remarks.  If  you  cannot,  tray  indulge  me  at  least  in  as 
muoh  hilarity  as  my  position^  between  a  sick  bed  and  a  sorry  book,  will  allow 
me. 

Southey, — I  must  catch  the  wrist  here.  The  book,  as  yoa  yourself  con- 
ceded, comprehends  many  beautiful  things. 

Porson,—-!  have  said  it;  I  have  repeated  it;  and  I  will  maintaio  it:  but 
there  are  more  mawkish.  This  very  room  has  mi^ny  thii^  of  value  in  it : 
yet  the  empty  vials  are  worth  nothing,  and  several  of  tHe  others  are  uninvit- 
ing. Beside  yourself,  I  know  scarcdy  a  critic  in  England  sufficiently  versed 
and  sufficiently  candid  tp  giye  i|  correct  decision  on  our  poets.  AU  others 
have  their  parties  :  mo^t  have  their  personal  friends.  On  the  side  opporite 
to  these,  you  find  no  few  morose  and  darkling,  who  coiynre  up  the  phantom 
of  an  enemy  in  every  rising  reputation.  You  are  too  wise  and  too  Tirtnoos 
to  resemble  them.  On  this  cool  gnreen  bank  of  literature  you  stand  alone.  I 
always  have  observed  that  the  herbage  is  softest  «nd  finest  in  devated  places ; 
and  that  we  may  repose  with  most  safety  and  pleapanlness  on  lofty  minds. 
The  little  folks  who  congregate  beneath  you,  seem  to  think  of  themaelTeB  as 
Pope  thought  of  the  women : 

"  The  critic  who  deliberates  is  lost.** 

Souths Hence  random  assertions,  heats,  animosities,  missiles  of  small 

wit,  clouds  hiding  every  object  under  ^^^m,  forked  lightnings  of  ill-directed 
censure,  and  thunders  of  applause  lost  in  the  vacuity  of  space.  What  do  yon 
think  now  of  this  ?  **  An  ethereal  purity  of  sentiment  which  could  onfy  emanale 
from  the  sold  of  a  woman*^*  f 


*  Imag,  Conversations^  v.  1.     These  words  are  printed  as  Porson 's—improperlj, 
as  the  whole  context  shows. 
L  t  Edinburgh  Jteview  on  the  Poems  of  Felida  HemsnSi 
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Parson. — Snch  criticism  is  indeed  pure  oil  from  the  Minerva  Press. 

Souihey. — No  indeed :  it  is  train-oil»  imported  neat  from  Jeffrey's. 

Porson. — Where  will  you  find,  in  all  his  criticisms,  one  striking  truth,  on6 
▼ig^orous  thonj^ht,  one  vivid  witticism,  or  even  one  felicitons  expression  ?  Yet 
his  noxtoas  gas  is  convertible  to  more  uses  than  Hallam't  etq>ut  morluum  that 
lies  under  it. 

Southey. — Better  is  it  that  my  fellow-townsman  should  ''  plod  his  i^eary 
way"  in  the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  than  interline  with  a  sputtering  pen  the 
fine  writing  of  Sismondi. 

Porson. — If  these  fellows  knew  any  thing  ahout  antiqnity^  I  wonid  remind 
them  that  the  Roman  soldier,  on  his  march,  carried  liot  only  vinegar,  hnt 
lard ;  and  that  the  vinegar  was  made  wholesome  by  temperate  use  and  pro- 
portionate dilution. 

Southtry. — I  do  not  find  that  our  critics  are  fond  of  suggesting  any  emenda- 
tions of  the  passages  thoy  censure  in  their  contemporaries,  as  you  have  done 
in  the  ancients.  Will  not  you  tell  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  Lyrical  BaUads  which  you  could  materially  improve  ? 

Porson, — Tell  me  first  if  you  can  turn  a  straw  into  a  walking-stick.  When 
you  have  done  this,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  But  I  never  can  do  that  for  Mr 
Wordsworth  which  I  have  sometimes  done  for  his  betters.  His  verses  are  ds 
he  wrote  them ;  and  we  must  leave  them  as  they  are :  theirs  are  not  so :  and 
faults  committed  by  transcribers  or  printers  may  be  corrected.  In  Macbeth, 
for  example,  we  read, 

'*  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Doncan,*'  kc. 

I«  there  apy  thing  marvellous  in  a  raven  being  hoanse  ?  which  is  implied  l^ 
the  word  **  himself:  **  that  is  to  say,  even  the  raven,  &c.  Shakespeare  wrote 
one  letter  more  ;  *'  The  raven  himself  is  hoarser/'      , 

Southey.^-Sxkrelj  you  could  as  easily  correct  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  faults  as 
obvious. 

Porson. — If  they  were  as  well  worth  my  attention.    , 

SouUiey. — Many  are  deeply  interested  by  the  simple  tales  they  convey  in 
auoh  plain  easy  langnage. 

Porson. — His  language  is  often  harsh  and  dissonant,  and  his  gait  is  like  oi^e 
whose  waistband  has  been  cut  behind.  There  may  be  something  *'  interest" 
ing*^  in  the  countenance  of  the  sickly,  and  even  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  only  life 
that  can  give  us  enjoyment.  Many  beside  lexicographers  place  in  the  same 
Hue  simplicity  hud  silliness:  they  cannot  separate  them  as  we  can.  They 
think  us  monsters  because  we  du  not  see  what  they  see,  and  because  we  see 
plainly  what  they  never  can  see  at  all.  There  is  often  most  love  where  there 
is  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  object  loved.  So  it  is  with  these  good 
people  who  stare  at  the  odd  cqnstruction  of  our  minds.  Homely  and  poor 
thoughts  may  be  set  off  by  facility  and  gracefulness  of  language ;  here  they 
often  want  botlf.. 

Southey. — Harmoiyious  words  render  ordinary  ideas  acceptable  i  less  ordi- 
naryi  pleasant  \  ;iovel  and  ingenious  ones,  delightful.  As  pictures  and  statues 
and  living  beauty  too,  show  better  by  music-lightt  so  b  poetry  irradiated, 
vivified,  glorified,  and  raised  into  immortal  life,  by  harmony. 

Porson. — Ay,  Mr  Southey,  and  another  thing  may  be  noticed.  The  Muses 
should  be  as  slow  to  loosen  the  zone  aa  the  Graces*  are.  The  poetical  form> 
like  the  human,  to  be  beautiful  must  be  succinct.  When  we  grow  corpulent, 
we  are  commonly  said  to  lose,  our  figure.  By  this  loss  of  figure  we  are  re- 
duced and  weakened.  So^  there  not  being  hone  nor  muscle  nor  blood 
enough  in  yovir  client,  to  rectify  and  support  his  accretions,  he  collapses  into 
unswathable  flabbiness.  We  must  never  disturb  him  in  this  condiUon,  wliich 
appears  to  be  thought*  in  certain  parts  of  the  eonntry>  as  much  a  peculiar 


*  '<  Zonamqae  segnes  solvere  Gratia." 
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mark  of  Heayen*8  favoor,  at  idiocy  is  among  the  Torka.  I  have  WDallj 
found  his  sticklers  like  those  g^od  folks  dogmatical  and  dull.  One  of  then 
lately  tried  to  persuade  roe  that  he  never  is  so  highly  poetical  as  when  he  u 
deeply  metaphysical.  When  I  stared*  he  smiled  benignly,  and  said  with  a 
sigh  that  relieved  us  both,  '<  Ah  I  you  may  be  a  Grecian  I"  He  then  qooted 
fourteen  German  poets  of  the  first  order,  and  expressed  his  compassion  fw 
^schylus  and  Homer. 

Souikey. — ^What  a  blessing  are  metaphysics  to  our  generation!  A 
poet  or  other  who  can  make  nothing  clear,  can  stir  up  enough  sedimeot  lo 
render  the  bottom  of  a  basin  as  invisible  as  the  deepest  gulf  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  shallowest  pond,  if  turbid,  has  depth  enough  for  a  goose  to  hide  its 
head  in. 

Porson. — I  quoted  to  my  instructor  in  criticism  the  Anecdote /i/r  Paikers: 
he  assured  me  it  is  as  clear  as  day ;  not  meaning  a  London  day  in  particnlsr, 
such  as  this.  But  there  are  sundry  gentlemen  who  like  cats  see  dearly  in 
the  dark,  and  far  from  clearly  any  where  else.  Hold  them  where,  if  they 
were  tractable  and  docile,  you  might  show  them  your  objections,  and  they 
will  swear  and  claw  at  you  to  show  bow  spiteful  yon  are.  Others  say  th^ 
wonder  that  judicious  men  differ  from  them :  no  doubt  they  differ ;  and  there 
is  but  one  reason  for  it,  which  is,  because  they  are  so.  Again  there  are  the 
gentle  and  conciliatory,  who  say  merely  that  they  cannot  quite  think  with 
you.  Have  they  thought  at  all  ?  Can  they  think  at  all  ?  Granting  both 
premises,  have  they  thought  or  can  they  think  rightly  ? 

SouAey, — To  suppose  the  majority  can,  is  to  suppose  an  absurdity ;  and 
especisdly  on  subjects  which  require  so  much  preparatory  study,  such  a  variety  of 
instruction,  such  deliberation,  delicacy,  and  refinement.  MThen  I  have  been 
told,  as  I  often  have  been,  that  I  shall  find  very  few  of  my  opinion,  certainly 
no  compliment  was  intended  me ;  yet  there  are  few  comparatively,  #hom  na- 
ture has  gifted  with  intuition  or  exquisite  taste ;  few  whose  ideas  have  been 
drawn,  modelled,  marked,  chisseled,  and  polished,  in  a  etudio  well  Qghted 
from  above.  The  opinion  of  a  thousand  millions  who  are  ignorant  or  ill- 
informed,  b  i^ot  equal  to  the  opinion  of  only  one  who  is  wiser.  This  is  too 
self-evident  for  argument ;  yet  we  hear  about  the  common  sense  of  mankind  I  A 
common  sense  which,  unless  the  people  receive  it  from  their  betters,  leads  them 
only  into  common  error. '  If  such  is  the  case,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
all  ages  for  it,  in  matters  which  have  most  attracted  their  attention,  matters  in 
which  their  nearest  interests  are  mainly  concerned.  In  politics,  in  religion,  in 
the  education  of  their  families,  how  g^reatly,  how  surpassingly  must  it  be  in 
those  which  require  a  peculiar  structure  of  understanding,  a  peculiar  endow- 
ment of  mind,  a  peculiar  susceptibility,  and  almost  an  undivided  applicadoo. 
In  what  regards  poetry,  I  should  just  as  soon  expect  a  sound  judgment  of  its 
essentials  from  a  boatman  or  a  waggoner,  as  from  the  usual  set  of  persons  we 
meet  in  society ;  persons  not  uneducated,  but  deriving  Wmt  intdligence  from 
little  gutters  and  drains  round  about :  the  mud  is  eanly  raised  to  the  snr&ee 
in  so  shallow  a  receptacle,  and  nothing  is  seen  distinctly  or  dearly.  Whereu 
the  humbler  man  has  received  no  false  impressions,  and  may  therefore  to  a 
limited  extent  be  right.  As  for  books  in  general,  it  is  only  with  men  like 
you  that  I  ever  open  my  lips  npon  them  in  conversation.  In  my  capadty  of 
reviewer,  dispassionate  by  temperament,  equitable  by  principle,  and,  more- 
over, for  fear  of  offending  God  and  of  suffering  in  my  conscience,  I  dare  not 
leave  behind  me  in  my  writings  either  a  false  estimate  or  a  frivolous  objec- 
tion. 

PoT^on* — Racy  wine  comes  from  the  high  vineyard.  There  is  a  spiee  of 
the  scoundrel  in  most  of  our  literary  men ;  an  itch  to  filch  and  detract  in  the 
midst  of  fair- speaking  and  festivity.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  never  hare 
much  assodated  with  them.  There  is  also  another:  we  have  nothing  in  eom- 
mon  but  the  alphabet  The  most  popular  of  our  critics  have  no  heart  for 
poetry ;  it  is  morbidly  sensitive  on  one  side,  and  utterly  callous  on  the  other. 
They  dandle  some  little  poet,  and  will  never  let  you  tale  him  off  thdr  knees ; 
him  they  feed  to  bursting  with  their  curds  and  whey :  another  they  warn  off 
the  premises,  and  will  giro  him  neither  a  crust  nor  a  cmmbi  until  they  bear 
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be  has  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in  popularity*  with  plenty  of  dependants  ; 
then  they  sue  and  supplicate  to  be  admitted  among  the  number;  and* 
lastly*  when  they  hear  of  his  death*  they  put  on  mourning,  and  advertise  to 
raise  a  monument  or  a  club- room  to  his  memory.  You*  Mr  Soutbey*  will  al- 
ways be  considered  the  soundest  and  the  fairest  of  our  English  critics ;  and 
indeed*  to  the  present  time*  you  have  been  the  only  one  of  yery  delicate  per- 
ception in  poetry.  But  your  admirable  good-nature  has  thrown  a  costly  veil 
over  many  defects  and  some  deformities.  To  guide  our  aspirants*  you  have 
^▼en  us  (and  here  accept  my  thanks  for  them)  several  good  inscriptions,  much 
nearer  the  style  of  antiquity  than  any  others  in  our  language*  and  better — in- 
deed much  better — ^than  ihe  Italian  ones  of  Chiabrera.  I  myself  have  nothing 
original  about  me;  but  here  is  an  inscription  which  perhaps  you  will  re- 
member in  Theocritus,  and  translated  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Inscription  on  a  Statue  o/Zove, 

**  Mild  he  may  be,  and  innocent  to  view, 

Yet  who  on  earth  can  answer  for  him  ?  Yoa 
"Who  touch  the  little  god*  mind  what  ye  do ! 

''  Say  not  that  none  has  eaation'd  you :  although 
Short  be  bis  arrow,  slender  be  his  bow* 
The  king  Apollo's  never  wrought  such  woe." 

This*  and  one  petty  skolion*  are  the  only  things  I  have  attempted.  The  sko- 
lion  is  written  by  Geron*  and  preserved  by  Aristenetus : — 

''  He  who  in  waning  age  would  moralize* 
With  leaden  finger  weighs  down  joyous  eyes ; 
Youths  too*  with  all  they  say*  can  only  tell 
What  maids  know  well : 

**  And  yet  if  they  are  kind,  they  hear  it  out 
As  patiently  as  if  they  clear'd  a  doubt. 
1  will  not  talk  like  either.     Come  with  me ; 
Look  at  the  tree  I 

*'  Look  at  the  tree  while  still  some  leaves  are  green ; 
Soon  must  they  fall.     Ah  I  in  the  space  between 
Lift  thoee  long  eyelashes  above  your  book. 
For  the  last  look !" 

SovHhey.^^1  cannot  recollect  them  in  the  Greek. 

Porson, — Indeed!  Perhaps  I  dreamt  it  then;  for  Greek  often  plays  me 
tricks  in  my  dreams. 

Southty, — I  wish  it  would  play  them  oftener  with  our  poets.  It  seems  to 
entertain  a  peculiar  grudge  against  the  most  celebrated  of  them. 

Porson,~^OxxT  conversation  has  been  enlivened  and  enriched  by  what  seemed 
BufBciently  sterile  in  its  own  nature ;  but*  by  tossing  it  about,  we  have  made 
it  useful.  Just  as  certain  lands  are  said  to  profit  by  scrapings  from  the  turn- 
pike-road. After  this  sieving*  after  tbis  pounding  and  triturition  of  the 
coarser  particles*  do  you  really  find  in  Mr  Wordsworth  such  a  vigour  and 
variety,  such  a  selection  of  thoughts  and  images,  as  authorize  you  to  rank  him 
with  Scott  and  Burns  and  Cowper  ? 

Southey. — Certainly  not :  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  turned 
into  ridicule  on  all  occasions.  Must  he  be  rejected  and  reviled  as  a  poet,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  be  also  a  philosopher?  Or  must  he  be  taunted  and  twitted 
for  weakness*  because  by  his  nature  he  is  quiescent  ? 

Person, — No  indeed ;  though  much  of  this  quiescency  induces  debility* 
and  is  always  a  sign  of  it  in  poetry.  Let  poets  enjoy  their  sleep ;  but  let 
them  not  impart  it*  nor  take  it  amiss  if  they  are  shaken  by  the  shoulder  for 
the  attempt.    I  reprehended  at  our  last  meeting*  as  severely  as  you  yourself 
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didf  those  misckieTOiiB  children  who  played  their  pranks  with  ham  in  his 
easy-chair  \  and  I  drove  away  from  him  those  old  women  who  brought  him 
their  drastics  from  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary.  Poor  souls  t  they  are  all 
swept  off  I  Sidney  Smitbt  the  wittiest  man  alive,  could  not  keep  them  np,  by 
administering  a  nettle  and  a  shove  to  this  unsaved  remnant  of  the  Buter 
Christians. 

^ottM^y.— >The  heaviest  of  them  will  kick  at  you  the  most  viciously.    Casti- 

J Ration  is  not  undue  to  him ;  for  he  has  snipt  off  as  much  as  he  could  pinch 
rom  every  author  of  reputation  in  his  dme.    It  is  less  nngenerous  to  expose 
such  people  than  to  defend  them. 

Porton. — Let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  however,  and  be  gone ;  we  will  tarn 
where  correction  ought  to  be  milder,  and  may  be  more  efficient.  Give  a 
trifle  of  strength  and  austerity  to  the  sqnasbiness  of  our  friend's  poetry,  and 
reduce  in  almost  every  piece  its  quantity  to  half.  Evaporation  will  render  ir 
likelier  to  keep.  Without  this  process,  yon  will  shortly  have  it  only  in  the 
form  of  extracts.  Yon  talk  of  philosophy  in  poetry ;  and  in  poetry  let  it 
exist ;  but  let  its  veins  run  through  a  poem,  as  our  veins  run  throngh  the 
body,  and  never  be  too  apparent ;  for  the  pronunence  of  veins,  in  both  alike, 
is  a  symptom  of  weakness,  feverishness,  and  senility.  On  the  gronnd  where 
we  are  now  standing,  you  have  taken  one  end  of  the  blanket,  and  I  the  other; 
but  it  is  I  chiefly  who  have  shaken  the  dust  out.  Nobody  can  pass  us  with- 
out seeing  it  rise  against  the  sunlight,  and  observing  what  a  heavy  cloud  there 
is  of  it.     While  it  lay  quietly  in  the  flannel,  it  lay  Without  suspicion. 

j^au/Aey.— Let  us  return,  if  you  please,  to  one  among  the  partakers  of  yonr 
praise,  whose  philosophy  is  neither  obtrusive  nor  abstmse.  I  am  highly  gra- 
tified by  your  commendation  of  Cowper,  than  whom  there  never  was  a  more 
virtuous  or  more  amiable  man.  In  some  passages,  he  stands  quite  unrivalled 
by  any  poet  of  this  century ;  none,  indeed,  modem  or  ancient,  has  touched 
the  heart  more  delicately,  purely,  and  effectively,  than  he  has  done  in  Crazy 
Kate,  in  Lines  on  his  Mother's  Picture^  in  Omai,  and  on  hearing  Belts  at  a 
Distance. 

Por«oa.^>Thank  yon  for  the  mention  of  bells.  Mr  Wordsworth,  I  remem- 
ber, speaks,  in  an  authoritative  and  scornful  tone  of  censure,  on  Cowper*s 
*'  church-going  bell,"  treating  the  expression  as  a  gross  impropriety  and  ab- 
surdity. True  enough,  the  church-going  bell  does  not  go  to  church  any 
more  than  I  do  ;  neither  does  ihe  passing  bell  pass  any  more  than  I ;  nor  does 
the  curfew'heW  cover  any  more  fire  than  is  contained  in  Mr  Wordsworth's 
poetry :  but  the  church-gMng  bell  is  that  which  is  rung  for  people  going  tu 
church — the  passing«beU  for  those  passing  to  heaven — ^the  curfew- bell  for 
burgesses  and  villagers,  to  cover  their  fires.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
called  toeU-tpoken,  nor  you  to  be  called  welUread;  and  yet,  by  this  expression, 
I  should  mean  to  signify  that  you  have  read  much,  and  I  should  employ  an- 
other in  signifying  that  you  have  been  much  read*  Incomparably  better  is 
Cowper*s  Winter  than  Virgil's,  which  is,  indeed,  a  disgrace  to  the  Georgics, 
or  than  Thomson's,  which  in  places  is  grand.  But  would  you  on  the  whole 
compare  Cowper  with  Pry  den  ? 

^SbiiMtfy.— Dryden  possesses  a  much  richer  store  of  thonflrhts,  expatiates  upon 
more  topics,  has  more  vigour,  vivacity,  and  animation.  Never  sublime,  never 
pathetic,  and  therefore  never  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  he  yet  is  always  shrewd 
and  penetrating,  explicit  and  perspicuous,  concise  where  conciseness  is  desir- 
able, and  copious  where  copiousness  can  yield  delight.  When  he  aima  at 
what  is  highest  in  poetry,  the  dramatic,  he  falls  below  hi#  Fables.  However, 
I  would  not  compare  the  poetical  power  of  Cowper  with  his ;  nor  would  I,  as 
tome  have  done,  put  Young  against  him.  Young  is  too  often  fiintastical  and 
frivolous ;  he  pins  butterflies  tu  the  pulpit-cushion ;  he  suspends  againat  the 
grating  of  the  charnel-house  coloured  lamps  and  comic  transparencies—  Cupid, 
and  the  cat  and  the  fiddle ;  he  open^  a  store- house  filled  witb  miput^  particles 
of  heterogeneoufl  wisdom*  and  unpalatable  goblets  of  iU-concocied  learning, 
contributions  from  the  classics,  from  the  schoolmen,  from  homilies,  and  from 
farces.  What  you  expect  to  be  an  elegy  turns  o^  an  epigram  i  ^n4  when 
jroa  think  he  is  bursting  mto  tears,  he  laughs  in  your  lace*    Do  yon  g^  with 
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him  into  his  closet^  prepared  for  an  admonition  or  a  rebuke,  he  shakes  his 
head,  and  yoa  sneeze  at  the  powder  and  perfumery  of  his  peruke.  Wonder 
not  it  I  prefer  to  his  pungent  essences  the  incense  which  Cowper  bums  before 
the  altar. 

Forson. — Youn^  was^  in  every  sense  of  the  word^  an  ambitious  man.  He 
had  strength^  but  he  wasted  it.  Blair's  Orave  has  more  spirit  iii  it  than  the 
same  portion  of  the  Sig/it  Thoughts ;  but  never  was  poetry  so  ill  put  toge- 
ther ;  never  was  there  so  good  a  poem,  of  the  same  extent,  from  which  so 
great  a  quantity  of  what  is  mere  trash  might  be  rejected.  The  worse  blemish 
in  it  is  the  ridicule  and  scoSs,  cast  not  only  on  the  violent  and  the  grasping, 
but  equally  on  the  gentle,  the  beautiful,  the  studious,  the  eloquent,  and  the 
manly.  It  is  ugly  enough  to  be  carried  quietly  to  the  grave— -it  ?s  uglier  to 
be  hissed  and  hooted  into  it.     Even  the  quiet  astronomer. 


tt 


With  ttudy  pale,  and  midaigbt  vigils  spent," 


is  not  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  but  (of  all  men  in  the  world  I)  is  called  a 
"  proud  man,*'  and  is  coolly  and  flippantly  told  that 

"  Great  lieigbts  are  hazardous  to  the  weak  bead,** 

which  the  poet  might  have  turned  into  a  verse,  if  he  had  tried  again,  as  wo 
will— 

"  To  the  weak  head  great  heights  are  hazardous." 

In  the  same  fimny  style  he  writes — 

"  O  that  some  courteotu  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 
What  'tis  they  are." 

Courtesy  and  blabbing,  in  this  upper  Vorld  of  ours,  are  thought  to  be  irre- 
concilable ;  but  blabbing  may  not  be  indecorous,  nor  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  courtesy,  in  a  ghost.  However  the  expression  is  an  uncouth  one  * 
and  when  we  find  it  so  employed,  we  suspect  the  ghost  cannot  have  been 
keeping  good  company,  but,  as  the  king  said  to  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  that 
his  "  courtesy  is  but  small.**  Cowper  plays  in  the  playground,  and  not  in  the 
churchyard.  Nothing  of  his  is  out  of  place  or  out  of  season.  He  possessed 
a  rich  vein  of  ridicule,  but  he  turns  it  to  good  account,  opening  it  on  prig  par- 
dons and  graver  and  worse  impostors.  He  was  among  the  first  who  put  to 
flight  the  mischievous  little  imps  of  allegory,  so  cherished  and  fondled  by  the 
Wartons.  They  are  as  bad  in  poetry  as  mice  in  a  cheese-room.  You  poets 
are  still  rather  too  fond  of  the  unsubstantial.  Some  will  have  nothing  else 
than  what  they  call  pure  imagination.  Now  air-plants  ought  not  to  fill  the 
whole  conservatory ;  other  plants,  I  would  modestly  suggest,  are  worth  culti- 
vating, which  send  their  roots  pretty  deep  into  the  ground.  I  hate  both  poe- 
try and  wine  without  body.  Look  at  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  ;  were 
these  your  pure-imagination-men  ?  The  least  of  them,  whichever  it  was, 
carried  a  jewel  of  poetry  about  him,  worth  all  his  tribe  that  came  after.  Did 
the  two  of  them  who  wrote  in  verse  build  upon  nothing  ?  Did  their  prede- 
cessors? And,  pray,  whose  daughter  was  the  Muse  they  invoked?  Why, 
Memory's.  They  stood  among  substantial  men,  and  sang  upon  recorded 
actions.  The  plain  of  Scamander,  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum,  the  palaces  of 
Tros  and  Dardanus,  the  citadel  in  which  the  Fates  sang  mournfully  under  the 
image  of  Minerva,  seem  fitter  places  for  the  Muses  to  alight  on,  than  artificial 
rock  work  or  than  faery-rings.  But  your  great  favourite,  I  hear,  is  Spenser, 
who  shines  in  allegory,  and  who  like  an  aerolithe  is  dull  and  heavy  when  he 
descends  to  the  ground. 

Souikey. — He  continues  a  great  favourite  with  me  stiU,  although  he  must 
always  lose  a  little  as  our  youth  declines.  Spenser's  is  a  spacious  but  some- 
what low  chamber,  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  on  which  the  figures  are 
mostly  disproportioned»  but  some  of  the  faces  are  lively  and  beantiful ;  the 
furniture  is  part  creaking  and  worm-eaten,  part  fragrant  with  cedar  and 
aandal-wood,  and  aroniaUc  gums  and  balsams ;  every  table  and  mantelpiece 
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and  cabinet  is  covered  with  gorgeous  vases*  and  birds*  and  dragons*  and 
houses  in  the  air. 

Parson, — There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  the  same  eminence*  whom  I  hive 
found  it  so  delightful  to  read  tit*  or  so  tedious  to  read  through.  Give  me 
Chaucer  in  preference.  He  slaps  us  on  the  shoulder*  and  makes  us  spring  up 
•while  the  dew  b  on  the  grass,  and  while  the  long  shadows  play  about  it  hi  all 
quarters.  We  feel  strong  with  the  freshness  round  us*  and  we  return  with 
a  keener  appetite*  having  such  a  companion  in  our  walk.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish poets*  both  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  Milton*  I  place  him  neat  to 
Shakespeare ;  but  the  word  next,  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word 
near*  I  said  before,  that  I  do  not  estimate  so  highly  as  many  do  the  mush- 
rooms  that  sprang  up  in  a  ring  under  the  great  oak  of  Arden. 

Souiiietf, — These  authors  deal  in  strong  distillations  for  foggy  minds  that 
want  excitement.  In  few  places  is  there  a  great  depth  of  sentiment*  but 
every  where  vast  exaggeration  and  insane  display.  I  find  the  over-crammed 
curiosity-shop*  with  its  incommodious  appendages*  some  grotesquely  rich*  all 
disorderly  and  disconnected.  Rather  would  I  find*  as  you  would*  the  well- 
proportioned  hall*  with  its  pillars  of  right  dimensions  at  right  distances ;  with 
its  figures,  some  in  high  relief  and  some  in  lower ;  with  its  statues*  and  its 
busts  of  glorious  men  and  women*  whom  I  recognise  at  first  sight ;  and  its 
tables  of  the  rarest  marbles  and  richest  gems*  inlaid  in  glowing  porphyry,  and 
supported  by  imperishable  bronze.  Without  a  pure  simplicity  of  design — 
without  a  just  subordination  of  characters— without  a  select  choioe  of  such 
personages  as  either  have  interested  us*  or  must  by  the  power  of  association* 
without  appropriate  ornaments  laid  on  solid  materials*  no  admirable  poetry  of 
the  first  order  can  exist. 

For  son, — Well*  we  cannot  get  all  these  things,  and  we  will  not  cry  for 
them.  Leave  me  rather  in  the  curiosity-shop  than  in  the  nursery.  By  your 
reference  to  the  noble  models  of  antiquity,  it  is  evident  that*  those  poets  most 
value  the  ancients  who  are  certain  to  be  among  them.  In  our  own  earliest 
poets*  as  in  the  earlier  Italian  painters*  we  find  many  disproportions ;  but  we 
discern  the  dawn  of  truth  o?er  the  depths  of  expression.  These  were  soon 
lost  sight  of*  and  eveiy  new  comer  passed  further  from  them.  I  like  Pietro 
Perugino  a  thousand- fold  better  than  Carlo  Maratta*  and  Giotto  a  thousand- 
fold better  than  Carlo  Dolce.  On  the  same  principle,  the  daybreak  of 
Chaucer  is  pleasanter  to  me  than  the  hot  dazzling  noon  of  Byron. 

Southey, — I  am  not  confident  that  we  ever  speak  quite  correctly,  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  essentially  in  taste*  in  opinion,  or  even  in  style.  If  we 
cordially  wish  to  do  it*  we  are  apt  to  lay  a  restraint  on  ourselves*  and  to  dis- 
semble a  part  of  our  convictions. 

Porson. — An  error  seldom  committed. 

iSbtt/Aey.— Sometimes*  however.  I  for  example  did  not  expose  in  my 
criticisms  half  the  blemishes  I  discovered  in  the  style  and  structure  of  Byron*s 
poetry*  because  I  had  infinitely  more  to  object  against  the  morals  it  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  what  must  have  been  acknowledged  for  earnestness  in  the  greater 
question*  might  have  been  mistaken  for  captiousness  in  the  less.  His  pani- 
sans*  no  one  of  whom  probably  ever  read  Chaucer*  would  be  indignant  at  your 
preference.  They  would  wonder*  but  hardly  with  the  same  violence  of  emo- 
tion* that  he  was  preferred  to  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  his  countrymen  in  his 
own  age*  which  rarely  happens  to  literary  men  overshadowingly  great,  had 
glimpses  of  his  merit.  One  would  naturally  think  that  a  personage  of  Cam- 
den's  gravity*  and  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  poetry,  might  have  spoken  less 
contemptuously  of  some  he  lived  among,  in  his  admiration  of  Chaucer.  He 
tells  us  both  in  prose  and  verse*  by  implication*  how  little  he  esteemed  Shake- 
speare. Speaking  of  Chaucer*  he  says,  *'  he,  surpassing  all  others*  without 
question*  in  wit,  and  leaving  our  smattering  poetasters  by  many  leagues  be- 
hind him* 

'  Jam  monte  potitus 
Ridet  anbelaDtem  dura  ad  fastigia  turbam.' " 

Which  he  thus  translates  for  the  benefit  of  us  students  in  poetry  and  criti* 
cism-« 
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^  V^hen  once  himBelf  the  steep-top  hill  had  won^ 
At  all  the  sort  of  them  he  laught  anoo. 
To  see  how  they,  the  pitch  thereof  to  gain. 
Puffing  and  Uowing  do  climbe  up  in  ▼tin." 

Neyertheless  "we  are  indebted  to  Camden  for  preserving  the  best  Latin 
▼ersesy  and  indeed  the  only  good  ones,  that  had  hitherto  been  written  by  any 
of  our  countrymen.  They  were  written  in  an  age  when  great  minds  were 
attracted  by  greater,  and  when  tribute  was  paid  where  tribute  was  due>  with 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm. 

"  Drace  \  pereirati  oovit  quern  terminus  orbis 
Quemque  simul  mundi  vidit  uterque  polus. 
Si  taceant  homiues,  facient  te  sidera  notum ; 
Sol  nescit  comitis  immemor  esse  sui." 

Porson. — A  subaltern  in  the  supplementary  company  of  the  Edinburgh 
sharpshooters,  much  prefers  the  slender  Italians,  who  fill  their  wallets  with 
scraps  from  the  doors  of  rich  old  houses.  To  compare  them  in  rank  and  sub- 
stance with  those  on  whose  bounty  they  feed,  is  too  silly  for  grave  reprehen- 
sion. But  there  are  certain  men  who  are  driven  by  necessity  to  exhibit  some 
sore  absurdity ;  it  is  their  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  night's  lodging  in  the 
memory. 

Soutfiey. — Send  the  Ismaelite  back  again  to  his  desert.  He  has  indeed  no 
right  to  complain  of  you ;  for  there  are  scarcely  two  men  of  letters  at  whom 
he  has  not  cast  a  stone,  although  he  met  them  far  beyond  the  tents  and  the 
pasturage  of  his  tribe ;  and  leave  those  poets  also,  and  return  to  consider  attcu- 
tively  the  one,  much  more  original,  on  whom  we  began  our  discourse. 

Forson, — Thank  you.  I  have  lain  in  ditches  ere  now,  but  not  willingly, 
nor  to  contemplate  the  moon,  nor  to  gather  celandine.  I  am  reluctant  to 
carry  a  lantern  in  quest  of  my  man,  and  am  but  little  contented  to  be  told  that 
I  may  find  him  at  last,  if  I  look  long  enough  and  far  enough.  One  who  exhi- 
bits no  sign  of  life  in  the  duration  of  a  single  poem,  may  at  once  be  given  up 
to  the  undertaker. 

Soutkey. — It  would  be  fairer  in  you  to  regard  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
poet,  when  he  tells  you  what  it  is,  than  to  linger  in  those  places  where  he 
appears  to  disadvantage. 

Porson. — My  oil  and  vinegar  are  worth  more  than  the  winter  cabbage  you 
have  set  before  me,  and  are  ill  spent  upon  it.  In  what  volume  of  periodical  criti- 
cism do  you  not  find  it  stated,  that  the  aim  of  an  author  being  such  or  such, 
the  only  question  is -whether  he  has  attained  it?  Now  instead  of  this  being 
the  only  question  to  be  solved,  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  one  least  worthy  of  at- 
tention. We  are  not  to  consider  whether  a  foolish  man  has  succeeded  in  a 
foolish  undertaking  ;  we  are  to  consider  whether  his  production  is  worth  any 
thing,  and  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  not  ?  Your  cook,  it  appears,  is  disposed  to 
fry  me  a  pancake;  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  supply  me  with  lemon-juice 
and  sugar.  Pastiness  and  flatness  are  the  qualities  of  a  pancake,  and  thus  far 
he  has  attained  his  aim ;  but  if  he  means  it  for  me,  let  him  place  the  acces- 
saries on  the  table,  lest  what  is  insipid  and  clammy,  and  (as  housewives  with 
great  propriety  call  it)  sad,  grow  into  daller  accretion  and  inerter  viscidity 
the  more  I  masticate  it.  My  good  Mr  Southey,  do  not  be  ofiended  at  these 
homely  similes.  Socrates  uses  no  other  in  the  pages  of  the  stately  Plato ; 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all*  borrowed  from  the  artisan  and  the  trader.  I  have 
plenty  of  every  sort  at  hand,  but  I  always  take  the  most  applicable,  quite  in- 
different to  the  smartness  and  glossiness  of  its  trim.  If  you  prefer  one  from 
another  quarter,  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  advantage  of  drilling  ivords  for  verses* 
when  the  knees  of  those  verses  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  march  from  the 
parade  ? 

Southey, — Flatnesses  are  more  apparent  to  us  in  our  language  than  in 
another,  especially  than  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Beside*  we  value  things  pro- 
portionally to  the  trouble  they  have  ^iven  us  in  the  acquisition.  Hence*  in 
some  measure,  the  importance  we  assign  to  German  poetry.    The  meaning  of 
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every  word^  with  all  its  ai^lnitiea  ani  rela^oDs*  piir8ne4  witb  aDxietj  and 
eaught  with  difficulty^  impresses  the  understanding,  sinks  deep  into  the  me- 
moryy  and  carries  with  it  more  than  a  column  of  our  own»  io  which  equal 
thought  is  expended  and  equal  fancy  is  displayed.  The  Germans  have  among 
them  many  admirable  poets ;  but  if  we  had  even  greater^  oora  would  seem 
smaliery  both  because  there  is  less  haziness  about  them,  and  because,  aa  I  said 
before*  they  would  have  given  less  exercise  to  the  mind.  He  who  has  accu- 
mulated by  a  laborious  life  more  than  a  auiiciency  for  its  ^anta  and  oomfiDrts, 
turns  his  attention  lo  the  matter  gained*  oftentimes  without  a  speculatiQo  at 
the  purposes  to  which  he  might  apply  it.  The  man  who  early  in  the  day  has 
overcome*  by  vigilance  and  restraint,  the  strong  impulses  of  his  blood  coward 
intemperance,  falls  not  into  it  after,  but  stands  composed  and  complacent  upon 
the  cool  clear  eminence,  and  hears  within  himself,  amid  the  ealm  be  has  created, 
the  tuneful  psean  of  a  godlike  victory.  Yet  ho  loves  the  Virtue  more  because 
he  fought  for  her,  than  because  she  crowned  him.  The  scholar  who  has  de- 
ducted from  adolescence  many  hours  of  recreation,  and,  instead  of  indulging  in 
it,  has  embarked  in  the  depths  of  literature ;  he  who  has  left  his  own  land 
far  behind  him,  and  has  carried  off  rich  stores  of  Greek,  not  only  valnes  it 
superlatively,  as  is  just,  but  places  all  those  who  wrote  in  ii  too  nearly  on  a 
level  one  with  another,  and  the  inferior  of  them  above  some  of  the  be»t 
moderns. 

Porson, — Dignity  of  thought  arose  from  the  Athenian  form  of  goTemment, 
propriety  of  expression  from  the  genius  of  the  language,  from  the  habitude  of 
fisteniug  daily  to  the  most  elaborate  orations  and  dramas,  and  of  contemplating 
at  all  hours  the  exquisite  works  of  art,  invited  io  them  by  gods  and  heroes. 
These  environed  the  aspiring  young  poet,  and  their  chasteness  allowed  him  no 
swerving. 

SoutAey, — Yet  weakly  children  were  bom  to  genius  in  Attica  as  elsewhere. 

Porson. — They  were  exposed  and  died.  The  Greek  poets,  Fike  nightin- 
gales, sing  **  in  shadiest  covert  bid  ;  **  you  rarely  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  per»)o, 
unless  iat  a  funeral  or  a  feast,  or  where  the  occasion  is  public.  Mr  Wordsworth, 
on  the  contrary,  strokes  down  his  waistcoat|  hems  gently  first,  then  hoarsely, 
then  impatiently,  rapidly,  and  loudly.  You  turn  your  eyes,  and  see  more  of 
the  showman  than  of  the  show.  I  do  not  complain  of  this ;  I  only  make  the 
remark. 

tSouthey. — I  dislike  such  comparisons  and  similes.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  you  said  he  stands  forth  in  sharp  outline,  and  b,  as  the  moon  was 
said  to  be,  without  an  atmosphere. 

Porson, — Stop  there.  I  discover  more  atmosphere  than  moon.  Ton  are 
talking  like  a  poet ;  I  must  talk  like  a  grammarian.  And  here  I  am  reminded 
I  found  in  his  grammar  but  one  pronoun,  and  that  is  the  pronoun  /.  He  can 
devise  no  grand  character,  and,  indeed,  no  variety  of  smaller :  his  own  image 
is  reflected  from  floor  to  roof  in  every  crystallization  of  his  chilly  cavern.  He 
shakes  us  with  no  thunder  of  anger — he  leads  us  Into  no  labjrinth  of  love; 
we  lament  on  the  stormy  shore  no  Lycldas  of  his  ;  and  even  the  Phillis  who 
meets  us  at  her  cottage-gate,  is  not  Phillis  the  neat-handed.  Byron  has  Hk*  • 
wise  been  censured  for  egoism,  and  the  censure  is  applicable  to  him  nearly  in 
the  same  degree.  But  so  laughable  a  story  was  never  told  of  Byron  as  the 
true  and  characteristical  one  rotated  of  your  neighbour,  who,  being  iovifei^ 
to  read  in  company  a  novel  of  Scott* s,  and  finding  at  tlie  commencem^it  s 
quotation  from  himself^  totally  forgot  the  novel,  and  recited  bis  own  poetu 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  many  comments  and  more  commendations.  Toarr 
are  quite  gratuitous ;  for  it  is  reported  of  him  that  he  never  was  heard  to  com- 
mend the  poetry  of  any  living  author. 

Southey. — Because  he  is  preparing  to  discharge  the  weighty  debt  be  ovi'$ 
posterity.  Instead  of  wasting  his  breath  on  extraneous  pr£l^,  we^never 
nave  been  seated  five  mlnntes'in  his  company,  befbre  he  regales  us  with  thos« 
poems  of  his  own,  which  he  is  ^he  most  apprehensive  may  have  slipt  from  our 
memory ;  and  he  delivers  Uiem  with  such  a  summer  murtnhr  of  foatering  mo- 
dulation as  would  perfectly  delight  you. 

^ohori, — My  horse  is  apt  to  shy  when  I  bang  him  at  any  door  where  U 
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catches  the  soond  of  a  hallad,  and  J  run  out  to  seizo  bri41e  and  mane^  and  grow 
the  alerter  at  roountiDg. 

Southey,--'  Wordsworth  has  now  turned  from  the  ballad  style  to  the  phUo« 
aophical. 

Ptfr^on.*— The  philosophioalt  I  suspect^  is  antagonist  to  the  poetical. 

iSottiAey.— Surety  never  was  there  a  spirit  more  philosophical  than  Shake- 
speare's. 

Poraon. — True^  but  Shakespeare  infased  It  into  Uving  ibrmf,  adapted  to  its 
reception.  He  did  not  puff  it  out  incessantly  from  his  own  person^  Ji>ewiider* 
iog^  you  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics^  and  swamping  you  in  sententiousness. 
After  all  our  argumentation*  we  merely  estimate  poets  by  their  energy*  and 
not  extol  them  for  a  congeries  of  piece  on  piece,  sounding  of  the  hammer 
all  day  long,  but  obstinately  unmaUeable  into  unity  and  cohesion. 

South^' — I  cannot  well  gain(<ay  it.  But  pray  remember  the  subjects  of 
that  poetry  in  Bums  and  Scott  which  you  admire  the  most.  What  is  martial 
must  be  the  most  soul-stirring. 

Porscn. — Sure  enough,  Mr  Wordsworth*s  is  neither  martial  nor  mercurial* 
On  all  subjects  of  poetry*  the  soul  should  be  agitated  in  one  way  or  other. 
Now  did  he  ever  excite  in  you  any  strong  emotion  ?  He  has  l)ad  the  best 
chance  with  me ;  for  I  have  soon  given  way  to  him,  and  (le  has  sung  me 
asleep  with  his  lullabies ;  it  is  in  our  dreams  that  Unngs  look  brightest  and 
fairest*  and  we  have  the  least  control  over  our  affections. 

Souihey. — You  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  poetry  which  is  strong 
enough  to  support^  as  his  does*  a  wide  and  high  superstructure  of  morality* 
is  truly  beneficial  and  admirable.  1  do  not  say  that  utility  is  the  first  aim  of 
poetry ;  but  I  do  say  that  good  poetry  is  none  the  worse  for  being  useful ;  and 
that  his  is  good  in  many  parts*  and  useful  in  nearly  all. 

PoTMon. — An  old  woman*  who  rocks  a  cradle  in  a  chimney- comer*  may  be 
more  useful  than  the  joyous  girl  who  wafts  my  heart  before  her  in  the  waltz, 
or  holds  it  quivering  in  the  bonds  of  harmony  ;  but  I  happen  to  have  no  re- 
lish for  the  old  woman*  and  am  ready  to  dip  my  fork  into  the  little  wel^. gar- 
nished (Mgro'doice,  It  is  inhumane  to  quarrel  with  ladies  and  gentle meu  who 
are  easily  contented^ — ^that  is,  if  you  will  let  them  have  their  own  way  ;  it  is 
inhumane  to  snatch  a  childish  book  from  a  cliild,  for  whom  it  is  better  than  a 
wise  one.  If  diffuseness  is  pardonable  any  where*  we  will  pardon  it  in  Lyncal 
JBaUadt,  passing  over  the  conceited  silliness  of  the  denomination ;  but  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  got  into  the  same  habit  on  whatever  he  writes.  Wortle- 
berries  are  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  extending  the  hard  slender- 
ness  of  their  fibres*  at  random  and  riotingly*  over  their  native  wastes ;  we 
care  not  how  much  of  such  soil  is  covered  with  such  insipidities ;  but  we 
value  that  frait  more  highly  which  requires  some  warmth  to  swell,  and  some 
science  and  skill  to  cultivate  it  To  descend  from  metaphor*  that  is  the  best 
poetry  which*  by  its  own  powers*  produces  the  greatest  and  most  durable 
emotion  on  generous*  well-informed,  and  elevated  minds.  It  often  happens* 
that  what  belongs  to  the  subject  is  attributed  to  the  poet.  Tenderness,  me- 
lancholy* and  other  affections  of  the  soul*  attract  us  towards  him  who  repre« 
sents  them  to  us  ;  and  while  we  hang  upon  his  neck*  we  are  ready  to  think 
him  stronger  than  be  is.  No  doubt,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  wings  of  the 
Muse  should  seem  to  grow  larger  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  ground  I  Such 
is  the  effect,  I  presume*  of  our  English  atmosphere  1  But  if  Mr  Wordsworth 
should  at  any  time  become  more  popular*  it  will  be  owin^  in  great  measure  to 
year  authority  and  patronage ;  and  I  hope  tiiat*  neither  in  health  nor  in  sick- 
ness»  he  will  forget  his  benefactor. 

SoutAey. — However  that  may  be*  it  would  be  unbecoming  and  base  in  me 
to  suppress  an  act  of  justice  toward  him*  withholding  mv  testimony  in  his 
behalf*  when  be  appeals  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  The  reader  who  can 
discover  no  good*  or  indeed  no  excellent  poetry  iu  his  manifold  productions* 
must  have  lost  the  finer  part  of  bis  senses. 

Parson. — And  he  who  fancies  he  has  found  it  in  all  or  in  most  of  them*  is 
just  as  happy  as  if  his  senses  were  entire.  A  great  poruQn  of  his  cogoipositions 
isnotpoetiy,but  only  thepkuma  or  matrix  of  poetry*  which  has  something  of 
(he  same  oplourand  material*  bi^t  wants  thehrillianey  and  solidity. 


7U  Imaginary  ConversaiiOH,  [Dec. 

jSbttiAey.— Acknowledge  at  leasts  that  irhat  purifies  the  miDd  elerates  it 
also ;  and  that  he  does  it. 

Porson. — Such  a  result  may  be  effected  at  a  small  ezpeoditure  of  the  poe- 
tical faculty*  and  indeed  without  any.  But  I  do  not  say  that  he  lias  Xkone,  or 
that  he  has  little ;  I  only  ray,  and  1  stake  my  credit  on  it»  that  what  he  has  is 
not  of  the  higher  order.  This  is  proTed  beyond  all  controversy  by  the  effect 
it  produces.  The  effect  of  the  higher  poetry  is  excitement ;  the  effect  of  the  inff 
rior  is  compontre.  I  lay  down  a  general  priaciplo»  and  1  leave  to  others  the 
application  of  it*  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  in  time  to  come.  Little  wonld  it  bene- 
fit me  or  you  to  take  a  side ;  and  still  less  to  let  the  inanimate  raise  animosity 
in  us.  There  are  partizans  in  favour  of  a  poet,  and  oppositionists  against  him ; 
just  as  there  are  in  regard  to  candidates  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  the  voci- 
ferations of  the  critics  and  of  the  populace  are  equally  loud,  equally  inconsi- 
derate, and  insane.  The  unknown  candidate  and  the  unread  poet  has  alike  a 
mob  at  his  heeb,  ready  to  swear  and  fight  for  him.  The  generosity  which 
the  political  mob  shows  in  one  instance,  the  critical  mob  shows  in  the  other : 
when  a  man  has  been  fairly  knocked  down,  it  raises  him  on  the  knee,  and 
cheers  him  as  cordially  as  it  would  the  most  triumphant.  Let  similar  scenes 
be  rather  our  amusement  than  our  business:  let  us  wave  our  hats,  and  walk  on 
without  a,  favour  in  them. 

Southey, — Be  it  our  business,  and  not  for  one  day,  but  for  life,  "  to  raise  op 
them  that  fall**  by  undue  violence.  The  beauties  of  Wordsworth  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  among  the  majestic  ruins  and  under  the  glowing  skies  of  Greece: 
we  must  find  them  out,  like  primroses,  amidst  dry  thickets,  rank  grass,  and 
withered  leaves:  but  there  they  are ;  and  there  are  tufts  and  clusters  of  them. 
There  may  be  a  chilliness  in  the  air  about  them,  there  may  be  a  faintness,  a 
sickliness,  a  poverty  in  the  scent ;  but  I  am  sorry  and  indignant  to  see  them 
trampled  on. 

PoTMn, — He  who  tramples  on  rocks  is  in  danger  of  breaking  his  shins ;  aod 
he  who  tramples  on  sand  or  sawdust,  loses  his  labour.  Between  us,  we  may 
keep  up  Mr  Wordsworth  in  his  right  position.  If  we  set  any  thing  on  an  un- 
even basis,  it  is  liable  to  fall  off;  and  none  the  less  liable  for  the  tiling  being 
high  and  weighty.  • 

iS(9i{///£'y.— The  axiom  is  sound. 

Porgon. — Cleave  it  in  two,  and  present  the  first  half  to  Mr  Wordsworth. 
Let  every  man  have  his  due :  divide  the  mess  fairly  ;  not  according  to  the 
voracity  of  the  labourer,  but  according  to  the  work.  And  (God  love  you)  never 
let  old  women  poke  me  with  their  knitting-pins,  if  I  recommend  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  hobbling  and  wheezing,  to  creep  qnietly  on  by  the  level 
side  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  lead-mines^  slate-quarries,  and  tarns,  leaving  me  to 
scramble  as  1  can  among  the  Alpine  inequalities  of  Milton  and  of  Shakespeare. 
Come  now ;  in  all  the  time  we  have  been  walking  together  at  the  side  of  ihe 
lean  herd  you  are  driving  to  market, 

"  Can  yea  make  it  appear 
The  dog  Parson  has  ta'en  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  ?  " 

Southey — It  is  easier  to  show  that  he  has  bitten  it  through,  and  made  it  un- 
fit for  curing.    He  may  eipect  to  be  pelted  for  it. 

Porson. — In  cutting  up  a  honeycomb,  we  are  sure  to  bring  flies  and  wasps 
about  us :  but  my  slipper  is  enough  to  crush  fifty  at  a  time,  if  a  flap  of  the 
glove  fails  to  frighten  them  off.  The  hoiieycomb  must  be  cut  up,  to  separate 
the  palatable  from  the  unpalatable ;  the  hive  we  will  restore  to  the  cottager ; 
the  honey  we  will  put  in  a  cool  place  lor  those  it  may  agree  with ;  and  the 
wax  we  will  attempt  to  purify,  rendering  it  the  material  of  a  clear  and  steady 
light  to  our  readers.  Well !  I  have  rinsed  my  mouth  of  the  poetry.  Thb  ii 
about  the  time  I  take  my  ptisan.  Be  so  kind,  Mr  Southey,  as  to  give  me 
that  bottle  which  you  will  find  under  the  bed.  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  it :  there  is 
no  mistake. 

Southey, — It  smells  like  brandy. 

Porson.— {Drinhs  twice.)  I  suspect  you  may  be  in  the  right,  Mr  Southey. 
Let  me  try  it  against  the  palate  once  more— just  one  small  half>glass.    Ah  I 
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my  hand  shakes  sadly  I  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  bumper.  Really  now^  I  do  thiDk» 
Mr  Soathey»  yoa  guessed  the  right  reading.  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  left 
upon  my  mind.  But  in  a  fever*  or  barely  off  it,  the  mouth  is  wofuUy  out  of 
taste.  If  ever  your  hand  shakes*  take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  the  only  remedy. 
The  ptisan  has  done  me  good  siready.  Albertus  Magnus  knew  most  abont 
these  matters.  I  hate  those  houses*  Mr  Southey*  where  it  is  as  easy  to  find 
the  way  out  as  the  way  in.     Curse  upon  the  architect  who  contrives  them  I 

iSoii/Aey.— Your  ^friends  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  me  that  you  never  have 
been  in  better  spirits,  or  more  vivacious  and  prompt  in  conversation. 

Porson, — Teh  them  that  Silenus  can  still  bridle  and  mount  an  ass*  and  guide 
him  gloriously.  Come  and  visit  me  when  I  am  well  again ;  and  I  promise 
you  the  bottles  shall  diminish  and  the  lights  increase*  before  we  part. 


VERSES 
WRITTEN  AFTER  A  VlSIt  TO  THE  GRAVE  OV  8IR  WALTER  SCOTT  IN  184^2. 

By  T.  C.  L. 


'Twas  gloaming*  and  the  autumn  sun 

Had  shed  his  last  and  loveliest  smile* 
When  late  I  ferried  o*er  the  stream 

To  Dryburgh*s  mouldering  pile. 
For  I  had  wander*d  from  afar* 

And  braved    the  fierce  Atlantic's 
wave* 
To  see  the  poet's  resting-place — 

The  *'  mighty  wizard's"  grave. 

I  stood  within  the  ruin*d  fane* 

Beside  Saint  Mary's  grated  aisle* 
No  sound  was  in  that  lonely  spot* 

No  voice  was  on  the  gale* 
Save  when  at  intervals  there  came 

A  mournful  music,  sweet  and  slow-— 
The  murmur  of  his  own  loved  Tweed* 

That  calmly  roll'd  below, 

I  lioger*d  till  the  harvest  moon 

Peer*d  through  the  ivy*d  loopholes 
there, 
And  still  delay 'd  to  quit  a  scene* 

So  gloomy*  yet  so  fair. 
And  was  it  here — life's  fever  o*er— • 

In  this  sequester'd*  hol^  spot* 
Lay  mingling  with  its  kindred  clay 

The  dust  of  Walter  Scott  ? 


I  gazed  with  feelings  strange  and  sad— . 

FnlfiU'd  the  cherish'd  wish  of  years ; 
I  leant  my  brow  against  the  stone* 

And  melted  into  tears. 
Ah !  where  is  now  the  flashing  eye* 

That  kindled  up  at  Flodden  field— 
That  saw  in  fancy  onsets  fierce* 

And  clashing  spear  and  shield  ? 


The  eager  and  untiring  step* 

That  urged  the  search  for  Border  lore* 
To  make  old  Scotland's  heroes  known 

On  every  peopled  shore : 
The  wondrous  spell  that  summoned  up 

The  charging  squadrons  fierce  and 
fast* 
And  gamish'd  every  cottage  wall 

With  pictures  of  the  past : 

The  graphic  pen  that  drew  at  once 

The  traits  alike  so  truly  shown. 
In  Bertram's  faithful  pedagogue* 

And  haughty  Marmion : 
The  hand  that  equally  could  paint. 

And  give  to  each  proportion  fair* 
The  stern*  the  wild  Meg  Merrilees* 

And  lovely  Lady  Clare : 

The  glowing  dreams  of  bright  romance. 

That*  teeming*  fill'd  his  ample  brow : 
Where  is  his  darling  Chivalry — 

Where  are  his  visions  now? 
The  open  hand,  the  generous  heart* 

That  joy'd  to  soothe  a  neighbour';! 
pains  ? 
Nought*  nought  I  see  save  grass  and 
weeds, 

And  solemn  silence  reigns. 

The  flashing  eye  is  dimm'd  for  aye  ; 

The  stalwart  limb  is  stiff  and  cold ; 
No  longer  pours  his  trumpet-note* 

To  wake  the  jousts  of  old. 
The  generous  heart*  the  open  hand— 

The  ruddy  cheek*  the  silver  hair — 
Are  mouldering  in  the  silent  dust—* 

All*  all  is  lonely  there  I 
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What  if  it  be?  his  famo  resoundg 

To  far  Croation's  farthest  rim ; 
No  foresty  lake^  or  raoantaio  gpr^yy 

But  speaks  and  breathes  of  him. 
Why  poars  yon  stream  by  Holyrood? 

*Moog  weeds  they  look  for  Mas- 
chat's  pile. 
Why  dart  yon  boats  from  fair  Kinross  ? 

They  seek  Locbleven*s  isle. 

Why  flock  yoD  crowds  up  Benvenae^ 

And  wander  far  and  ling^er  late  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  the  meanest  cairn 

Genius  can  consecrate  I 
Tes  1  castle*  lake,  and  moated  wall* 

The  outlaw*s  glen  and  cavern  grim. 
Have  each  a  tongue*  if  thou  canst  feel* 

To  speak  and  breathe  of  him. 

The  Yictor  on  the  battle-field 

Looks  proudly  round  and  claims  the 
prize; 
But  thoU,  beneath  us,  hast  achieved 

Far  mightier  yictories  1 
The  hero*  when  in  death  he  falls* 

Nations  may  hail  his  deeds  divine ; 
Ah !  bought  with  blood  and  widows' 
tears* 

His  fame  is  poor  to  thine! 

''  Give  me,"  the  Syracnsan  cried, 

And  saw  a  globe*  in  fancy,  hurfd-^ 
"  Give  me  hut  where  to  plant  my  foot* 

And  I  will  move  t^e  world." 
Now,  Scotland,  triumph  in  a  son* 

Whotriumph'd  in  agrander  thought ; 
Great  Archimedes,  now  outdone* 

Bows  to  thy  Walter  Scott* 

Who  the  ^igafitic  leter  plied* 

And  plies*  while  we  his  deeds  re^ 
hearse* 
Swaying*  obedient  to  his  will* 

A  moral  universe. 
Behold  thick  Prgudlce  dispells ! 

And  whose  the  blest*  the  god-like 
boon? 
The  Sun  of  Waverlby  arose* 

Aiid  made  the  darkness  noon. 

Deem  ye  his  tales  an  idle  task  ? 

They  join*d  the  poles   in  kindly 
span* 
Made  seas  but  highways  to  our  friends* 

And  man  to  feel  for  man. 
They  show*d  the  proud  what  worth 
might  glow 

Beneath  a  breast  that  msset  wore ; 
Ther  gave  the  hind  a  rank  and  place 

He  had  not  known  before. 


Yes !  perseouted  Hebrew,  tell 

Where'er  a  Jewish  maid  mayroim, 
She  knows*  she  feels*  in  eveiy  beazt, 

Rebecca  has  a  homeu 
The  Paynim,  in  a  hostile  land* 

Throws  down  his  sword*  andooants 
us.kin* 
Frond  that  a  Briton's  bosom  glows 

For  noble  Saladin. 

Courage  In  high  or  low  he  hails* 

Where'er  he  finds  the  generoos  drop. 
In  Richard  of  the  Lion-heait* 

Or  him  of  Charlie's-hope. 
Yon  cottar  feels  his  class  is  rich 

In  nature's  nobles — sbamingqueens; 
Ah  I  not  a  prattler  climbs  his  knee, 

But  lisps  of  Jeanie  Deans  J 

Praise,  deathless  love,  to  him  who  thus 

A  stubborn  tide  could  backward  roil, 
Rein  in  the  chafing  pride  of  man* 

Aud  triumph  in  the  soul. 
The  grave*  the  gay — the  child*  the 
sage— 

The   lovers  *neath  the   hawthorn 
hoar; 
All  for  a  while  their  dreams  forget, 

And  o'er  his  pictures  pore. 

The  force  of  truth  and  nature  see ! 

For  all  peruse  and  all  admire: 
The  duchess  in  her  ducal  hall — 

Her  milkmud  by  the  fire  I 
We  laugh  or  weep,  or  he  may  choose 
To  blend  our  wil  ling  tears  with  smiles. 
At  Lncy  Ashton's  haple^  fate. 

And  Caleb's  hotiest  wiles  I 

We  see  before  us  stmt  In  pride» 

The  Bailie,  "  pawky*   hard*  sihI 
sleo;" 
The  busy  lawyers  tangling  yet 

Poor  Peter  Peebles'  plea ! 
Again  we  glow  with  Ivanhoe, 

His  burning  words  so  charm  the 
sense: 
And  hear  the  Covenanter  ponr* 

His  strange  wild  eloquence  I 

The  Antiquary  stern  and  gruff* 

Rejoicing  in  the  caustic  joke ; 
Stamp    at    the    name   of    Aikin 
Drum* 

And  qnail  'neath  Edie'smock. 
Tell  him  of  Steenie*s  fate— or  hint 

Of  dreams  his  own  yonng  days  be- 
guiled ; 
The  soul  within  that  rugged  Imsk* 

Is  gentle  ^  a  child. 
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Whi?re*er  the  winds  of  Hea?en  have 

blown* 

We  hear  his  numbers  borne  alongy 
In  martial  strain^^or  tender  plaint^ 

The  magic  of  bU  song. 
Long  Beauty *8  lips  shall  chant  those 

lay". 
In  music's  bower  for  ever  green. 

Bold    £ttrick*8   border    march    re- 
nowned, 
And  Jock  o*  Hazeldean. 
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The  last  sad  scene  we  would  forget^ 
For  kinds  loved  friends  were  round 
thy  bed- 
So  milder  fell  the  parting  gales 

Upon  thy  aged  head.     . 
Yet  oh  I  how  terrible  Ine  shock. 
When    crack*d    that    strong    and 
manly  heart : 
Sure    Death    with  faltering  tongue 
pronounced 
The  dread  command,  *'  Depart! " 


Yet  paiise  awhile  t  among  the  names. 
Thy  genius  steep'd  in  Pity's  dew. 
Though  thou  did'st  sigh  o*er  Mary's 
griefs. 
Thine  own  have  not  been  few. 
Who  has  not  wept,  when — dropp'd 
the  veil 
0*er  homes  and  hearts  to  us  un- 
known— 
Thou  gav*st  us  but  for  one  brief  hour, 
A  glimpse  into  thine  own  ? 

Ah  1  bitter  were  thy  thoughts  1  ween. 

With  old  Sir  Henry  'neath  the  tree, 
't'he  gentle  Alice  by  his  side — 

Thy  darling  Anne  and  thee. 
Yet  though  the  cloud  of  ruin  fell. 

Thy  fair  horizon  to  deform, 
Thou  8tood*st  serene  and  unappairH, 

Erect  amid  the  storm. 


The  grass  is  trodden  by  the  feet 
Of  thousands    from    a    thousand 
lands — 
The  prince — the  peasant — tottering 
age — 
And  rosy  school-boy  bands. 
All  crowd  to  fairy  Abbotsford, 
And  lingering  gaze,  and  gaze  the 
more ;  . 

Hang  o'er  the  chair  in  which  he  sat. 
The  latest  dress  ^e  wore. 

Thou  wondrous  being,  fa^e-thee-  well ! 

Thou  noblest,  best  of  human  kind, 
Who  join*d  to  a  Nathanaers  heart 

A  Shakspeare's  master-mind. 
Light  be  the  turf  upon  thy  breast,  , 

For  pleasant  was  in  life  thv  inood. 
And  rare  thy  fate,  proclaim  a  at  once 

The  glorious  and  the  gbo<l. 


May  flow*rets  fair  long  blossom  here. 

Sweet  birds  the  quiring  concert  lead, 
To  swell  thy  dear  Eternal  dirge. 

Song  by  the  ««  Silver  Tweed." 
f'arewell  1  farewell  I  my  bosom  throbs 

With  grief  and  ecstasy  to  pain, 
"  Take  thee  for  all  in  all,  we  ne*er 

Shall  see  thy  hke  again.*' 
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RIGABDO  MADE  EAST;  OR,  WHAT  IS  THE  RADICAL' DIFFEREKCB  BETITEEH 

BICARDO  AND  ADAM  SMITH  ? 

With  an  Occasional  Notice  of  Ricabdo^s  Ovebsiobts. 

Paet  III. 


Yon  are  disappointed*  reader — you 
oomplain  that  no  wings  are  yet  sprout- 
iog  at  your  shoulders — no  talaria  at 
your  ankles.  Yon  are  compelled  to 
walk  on  the  level  ground,  like  any 
other  students  of  political  economy ; 
whereas  you  had  hoped  by  our  aid  to 
pass  from  summit  to  summit  along  the 
whole  line  of  difficulties — launching 
yourself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air,  and 
viewing  the  subject  to  its  outermost 
circumference*  as  from  some  centre 
amongst  the  clouds.  This  station  of 
power  and  advantage  you  had  antici- 
pated through  us;  and*  not  having 
attained  it»  you  look  upon  yourself  as 
hoaxed. 

"  Not  having  attained  it  I'*  We  are 
surprised  to  hear  that,  **  No  wings  I** 
But  there  soon  shall  be.  And  here 
it  will  illustrate  our  course,  past  and 
to  come*  if  we  relate  an  anecdote  from 
our  own  experience*  in  a  little  trans- 
action with  an  insurance  office*  which, 
some  time  back*  fell  under  our  cog- 
nizance. The  object  had  been — to 
raise  a  sum  of  L.950  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  a  life-annuity.  The  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  affair  from  first  to  last* 
from  the  first  overture  on  the  part  of 
the  annuitant  to  the  payment  of  the 
money  by  the  office*  amounted  to  six 
calendar  months.  That  was  wrong : 
the  whole  transaction  might  have 
been  finished  in  one.  But*  otherwise, 
the  movement  of  the  case  finally  ap- 
proved itself  to  our  judgment.  This 
time  of  six  months  trisected  itself. 
During  the  first  two  months  it  had 
been  perfectly  shocking,  in  our  eyes* 
to  witness  the  levity  and  carelessness 
with  which  the  office  conducted  its  en- 
quiries. Much  as  this  behaviour  ope- 
rated in  favour  of  our  own  side,  we 
were  scandalized  at  the  perfidious  fa- 
cility of  this  sporting  with  other 
people's  money :  ought  the  office  to 
have  been  satisfied  so  easily  with  un- 
supported allegations  ?  ought  the  de- 
mand to  have  been  so  lax  for  docu- 
ments and  official  proofs  ?  Tantamne 
rem  tarn  negligenter  t  But  wait  a  little. 
The  parties  were  •*  wide  awake*"  when 
most  we  thought  themsleepiDg.  At  the 


opening  of  the  second  two  months*  an 
agent  issued  from  the  office,  booted  and 
spurred,  who*  like  the  infernal  old  fel- 
low in  Sindbad,  jumped*  aa  it  were*  on 
the  shoulders  of  Annuitant*  and  through 
the  next  space  of  sixty  days  continued 
to  trot  him  about  severely.     Annui- 
tant* in  fancy  language*  described  him- 
self as  distressingly  punished ;    and 
our  own  opioion  of  the  ofilce  was  ra- 
pidly veering  round  to  the  opposite 
quarter    of   the    compass.     At   that 
crisis  opened  a  third  stage   of  the 
transaction.    This  also  lasted  for  two 
months.     We  shudder  at  recalling  it. 
Animus  meminisse  horret.     Talk  of 
St  Dominic,  and  the  vicar-general  of 
the   Inquisitors !  —  why*   they   were 
jokes  to  the  offico  and  its  agents. 
Mere  torture  was  the  proper  name 
for  their  procedure  ;    persecution  or 
martyrdom  was  their  engine:     And 
upon  the  rack  it  was  that  they  stretch- 
ed Annuitant.    Oflentimes  he  snppli- 
cated ;  oftentimes  he  threatened.  *'  By 
Jove*  ril  cut  and  run*  I  will — if  you 
persist  in  thb  line  of  scrutiny."  *'  Oh 
no*  you  will  not** — replied  the  oflBoe ; 
**  and,  besides*  you  never  would  bring 
yourself  to  throw  void  so  much  pain- 
ful labour*  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  going  to  tell.**     That  considera- 
tion prevailed;   the  transaction  was 
consummated*   and   the  money  was 
paid.     Subsequently  we  had  leisure 
to  review  this  case ;   and  we   then 
came  to  understand  the  poliej  upon 
which  the  office  had  acted.      The 
scandalous  facility  of  which  we  had 
complained*  justified  itself  upon  the 
secret  experience  of  the  office*  that 
not  one  negotiation  out  of  thirty  would 
ever  survive  the  preliminaiy  stage. 
Why,  therefore,  should  they  take  any 
troublein  close  researches*  which  stood 
the'  very  best  chance  of  iasning  in 
smoke  ?    But  no  sooner  did  the  affair 
begin  to  put  on  a  countenance  of  like- 
lihood, than  the  exertions  of  the  office 
kindled  correspondingly.     There  was 
now  a  reason,  there  was  now  an  is* 
terest  afioat,  which  made  it  tanti  to 
bestow  trouble*  where  it  had  ripened 
into  a  high  probability  of  tnrnlng  put 
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effective.  And  in  the  third  stage, 
when  not  only  the  ordinary  rocks  had 
been  weathered*  bat  a  dead  certainty 
preyuled  that*  barring  all  concealed 
facts — ^no  obstacle  from  any  fact  already 
known  conld  prove  a  final  hindrance 
— natnrally  enough  the  office  pulled 
at  the  oar  with  the  vigour  of  those 
who  actually  see  into  their  port. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  what  naturally 
takes  place  between  a  writer  and  his 
readers  in  didactic  communications. 
Under  the  modem  temptations  to 
flighty  and  insufficient  reading*  too 
certain  a  writer  must  be— that  of  all 
who  start  along  with  him*  not  every 
hundredth  man  will  be  found  in  bis 
company  towards  the  close.  On  the 
firstcrusade — where  the  Christian  host 
did  not  move  by  sea*  but  entered 
Syria  overland  from  the  north — ^the 
long-headed  Jew  who  was  requested 
to  purchase*  by  anticipation*  some  in- 
dividual's share  of  the  booty  to  be 
expected  in  Jernsalem*  replied — **  My 
friend*  I  will  speak  with  you  again 
at  Damascus.**  By  that  time*  and  ist 
that  point  of  the  advance,  vast  bad 
been  the  clearances  made  by  death  of 
spurious  claimants.  The  Jew  could 
now*  when  the  forest  was  thinned* 
when  so  much  **  prond  flesh"  had 
been  amputated*  see  clearly  to  do 
business  in  a  regular  way.  And*  on 
the  same  principle*  in  all  efforts  at 
stripping  a  very  perplexed  subject  of 
its  perplexities*  the  encouragement  is 
great*  in  the  latter  stages*  to  work 
energetically.  Our  crew  hencefor- 
ward is  small,  but  all  the  stancher : 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted*  that 
those  who  have  uded  in  sinking  the 
shaft*  will  not  go  off  when  the  ore  is 
coming  into  the  market. 

Were  it*  therefore*  altogether  within 
onr  own  discretion*  had  we  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  to  our  present  use  all 
the  space  which  we  might  need— we 
would  now*  in  this  very  article*  No. 
III.  and  penultimate*  force  you  (much 
valued  reader)  so  to  work*  that  before 
reaching  the  close  of  our  paper*  you 
should  find  yourself  equal  to  any  possi- 
ble enigma*  and  your  life  made  miser- 
able by  the  work  which  we  had  exact- 
ed from  yon.  You  should  complain  of 
ns  as  bitterly  as  did  we  of  the  man* 
booted  and  spurred,  who  '<  sweated" 
Annuitant  like  any  Newmarket  horse* 
at  the  crisis  when  it  had  become  use- 
ful to  do  so.  For  we  will  not  cease 
to  reiterate^  that  it  is  mere  inertia  of 
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mind  in  making  use  of  principles* 
simply  the  suffering  these  principles  to 
lie  inoperative  in  the  understanding* 
and  also,  perhaps*  some  want  of  prac- 
tical address  ii^  shaping  cases  of  actual 
experience  for  receiving  the  illuminat- 
ing action  of  principles— these  habits 
of  indolence  it  is,  and  not  the  absolute 
defect  of  resources,  upon  which  must 
be  charged  the  shameful  errors  cur- 
rent upon  every  large  question  of  na- 
tional economics.  Even  as  it  is that 

is  to  say*  within  such  limits  as  we 
have— we  hope  to  convince  the  reader* 
before  we  part  with  him  for  ever* 
that  in  some  dozen  of  cases*  actually 
produced  before  him*  he  has  a  guilty 
consciousness  of  having  indolently 
colluded  with  error ;  that  the  princi- 
ples of  truth*  which  he  will  not  deny  to 
have  had  slumbering  in  his  mind*  were 
quite  sufficient*  if  properly  worked*  to 
have  annihilated  the  doctrines  which 
he  will  not  deny  to  have  tolerated. 

Let  ns  walk  over  the  ground  again 
more  thoughtfully*  and  settle  all  ar- 
rears of  business  under  each  head, 
which  previously  we  had  by  design 
neglected.  By  design — mark  that* 
reader  I  We  are  never  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  forgetting  any  thing :  when  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten*  rest  assured 
we  had  a  plot  in  it. 

We  will  begin  with  value  :  upon 
which  subject*  after  all  that  has  been 
done— after  the  great  landmarks  and 
boundary  limits  laid  down  by  Ricardo-^ 
and  after  all  the  trying  artillery  prac- 
tice against  these  frontier  demarca- 
tions by  a  very  able  anonymous  writer 
in  a  Critical  Diuerialion  on  Value, 
London*  1825  —  to  say  nothing  of 
many  inferior  speculations  —  there 
are  still  many  things  obscure*  fine- 
tuating*  and  unsteady.  A  volume 
might  still  be  written  upon  the  casuis* 
tries  of  value.  The  cases  of  perplex- 
ity in  accounting  for,  Ist,  the  original 
or  general  relations  of  price  amongst 
numerous  objects ;  2d,  for  the  special 
fluctuations  of  this  price,  where  appa- 
rently it  ought  not  to  have  fluctuated ; 
and  3d*  for  the  non-fluctuations  of 
this  price,  where  apparently  it  ought 
to  have  fluctuated*  where  consequent- 
ly you  are  incensed  at  flnding  tnat  it 
did  not — these  cases  yet  survive  in 
clusters:  and  these  are  standing  op^ 
probria  to  the  pretensions  of  Political 
Economy  as  a  science.  We  utterly 
deny  that  it  is  practical  lights  which 
are  now  chiefly  wanting.      On  the 
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contrarji  we  are  all  siokened  with  the 
OTerdoBiDg  of  statittical  returaSf 
<<  blue  books/*  and  arithmetical  state- 
mentfl.  All  thesa  are  uselete^  nntil 
thej  have  a  bouI  kindled  underneath 
their  dry  bones  by  some  iUuminating 
theory.  Facts  are  mere  brnte  ele« 
ments,  until  they  are  organizedf  t.  e. 
until  they  have  their  relations  develop- 
ed out  of  some  presiding  principles : 
and  a  "  theory"  is  simply  the  sum  of 
these  relations  contemplated  by  the 
understanding.  When  you  hear  great 
volumes  of  harmony  swelling  on  your 
ear  from  a  cathedral  organ^  or  from 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  you  have  a 
practice  in  concreto  affecting  your 
sensibilities.  When  any  man  comes 
forward^  and^  well  or  ill,  undertakes  to 
explain  the  laws — the  elaborate  suc- 
cession of  artifices — by  which  these 
majestic  iinpressions  are  produced, 
that  man  offers  you  a  theory.  But 
how  then,  (as  a  mere  logical  possibi- 
lity,) if  that  is  a  "  theory/'  can  it  in- 
volve any  hostility  to  practice  ?  Why^ 
it  is  absolutely  abstracted  from  the 
practice:  so  far  from  warring  with 
the  practice,  and  the  truth  of  practice, 
a  theory  must  always  presuppose  the 
practice.  Simply  to  obtain  an  exist- 
ence, all  ''theories"  must  fall  back 
upon  the  practice.  How  should  there 
be  an  abttraction,  unless  previously 
there  were  an  abstrahendf  How  could 
you  decipher  the  law,  the  figure,  in- 
terposed through  the  mazes  of  a  dance 
^-unless,  first  of  all,  you  have  before 
you  as  a  datum,  that  particular  dance? 
Therefore  it  was  that  we,  insidiously 
angling  for  the  careless,  affirmed  in 
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one  of  our  previous  papers,  the  beri' 


tability  of  tome  tlieory,  good  or  bad, 
on  all  questions  of  PoUtieal  Ecoaony. 
'<  That  I  deny,**  said  Stmlbmg.*  W< 
naturally,  with  piperine  heat,  re>sf* 
firm  our  dictum.     And  beiog  rsasoo- 
ably  filled  with  hatred  for  Stnlbrog, 
we  announoe  an  essay  on  tbe  solject 
of  Theory  and  all  its  affinities  fot  toaae 
pattllo*post  future  occasion.    Imsu- 
nuel  Kant  wrote  an  essay  on  the  itrj 
same  subject.     The  titie,  as  we  recall 
it,  (but  we  speak  from  imperfect  re- 
membrance,) was  this : — "  Upon  the 
common  saying-«i>a»  id  gut  h  der 
Theorie,  taugt  aber  mehi/ur  die  PrexU, 
i.  e.  That  is  good  in  Theory^  btU  doet 
not  stand  valid  in  Praetiee^  HadKant'i 
essay  been  satisfactofy,  what  more 
could  have  been  needed  than  to  tram* 
late  it,  and  perhaps  to  add  a  few  illus- 
trations? But  it  is  nai  satlsfaotorj : 
and  for  two  reasons— lsr«  That  oar 
venerable  friend  never  could  explain 
any  thing ;  no  dark  meaning  did  be 
ever  fail  to  make  darker,  eepecially  if 
it  were  his  own  ;  2d,  (which  aeeooDti 
for  tbe  disappointment  in  the  pkoi  of 
his  essay,)  That  his  primary  purpoM 
did  not  so  much  contemplate  the  vi- 
cious maxim,  as  two  special  cases  ns- 
der  that  maxim.    This  one  illuitra- 
tion,    however,  we  remember,  aod 
will  quote  from  Kant'a  little  paper- 
as  good  for  our  present  nses  %  that,  if 
a  man  should  say  of  a  eertain  cannon, 
ball — according  to  the  praetieal  raJ- 
ity,  (i.  e.  according  to  a  long  series  of 
suspended  sheets  and  blankets  throogfa 
which  it  has  passed,  leaving  holes  to 
trace  Ito  path,)  the  said  ball  did  in  faet 


*  **  Strvlbrug ;  /'  We  have  met  with  very  great  acholara,  who  (being  le«  at  bome 
in  mother  English  than  in  Pagan  Greek)  were  at  Ibult  upon  tbii  word  Strfdbruff,  To 
all  sach  persont,  let  as  explain  that  the  word  and  the  idea  Is  Dean  Swift's;  and  it  is 
one  which  the  reader  ought  to  know,  as  it  is  the  only  eonception  throoghoot  8wifi'i 
imaginary  Gulliver  world,  which  has  to  our  thinking  any  strength.  It  has  a  ahockipg 
reality  about  it,  and  is  ebullient  with  his  lunatic  ttiaanthropy.  Two  or  three  yean 
ago,  we  saw  an  engraving  in  some  ornamented  edition  of  Swift,  representing  GulUrer 
sitting  at  dinner,  whilst  a  horrid  strulbrug  is  waiting  at  his  elbow,  and  putting  the  cap- 
tain  into  bodily  anguish.  A  strulbrug,  in  short,  is  the  burnt-out  shell  of  a  human 
being — tbe  cindery  tube  of  what  onoe  was  a  fire-rocket ;  from  yiere  horror  of  dying, 
still  clinging  to  life,  and  maintaining  a  vegetable  or  mineral  vitality^  but  else  ez'i&ct 
as  regards  affections,  passions,  sensibilities — a  sad,  superannuated,  walking  mommy. 
In  applying,  this  term  to  our  own  somewhat  hasty  disparager,  we  mean  no  disrespea. 
On  the  contrary,  we  honour  him ;  and  are  grateful  for  many  a  Conservative  eervio^, 
many  a  raking  broadside  which  he  has  thrown  in  at  need.  When  the  Phillsttnes  are 
upon  us,  then  comes  the  time  for  Valuing  htnU  But  as  a  man  ttisy  be  tnad  when  Ihi 
wind  is  north-north-by-east,  and  at  that  quarter  only — so  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  be 
nay  be  a  strulbrug  as  to  one  particular  subject.  And  on  Political  Economy,  we  art 
Satisfied  that  our  Conservative  friend,  whom  sHghflf  we  indicate  by  aUiimiUion  under 
tills  SwiiUan  name  of  strulbrug,  will  die  In  his  bed  oa  this  one  rabjeot  of  PoUtksl 
Booaomy,^  entirely  an  old  heatheo;  reprobate  and  tt&eonvsrted,  as  Si  is  possltle  to  be. 
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dewribe  soeh  a  enrrof  bal»  aeoordtog 
to  any  tboory  of  projeoiiiesy  it  ought 
to  havo  described  a  far  different  carve-* 
aajiag  thuSf  that  maD,  upon  a  writ 
iMuing  D€  Itmatico  inquirendo,  would 
bo  feoad  non  eompoM  in  regard  to  the 
maaageiBeat  of  hie  own  property. 
So  monitrooB  would  appear  to  a  jury 
the  aMumptioa  of  a  poMibie  hostility 
between  the  truths  at  it  exists  in  ma- 
thomatic  theory*  and  the  truth  as  it  is 
rsaliaed  in  practice.  We  reiterate^ 
therefore,  our  positions.  A*  that  true 
(or  more  than  apparent)  contradic- 
tion there  can  be  none  between  tlieory 
and  practice :  and  B«  that  a  man  must 
have  soKU  theoryj  one  way  or  an- 
other*  upon  any  great  question  brought 
formally  undw  bis  notice— that  is*  the 
diflferent  elements  must  arrange  them- 
selves under  jomerelationstoeach  other; 
and  this  construction  of  relations  it  is* 
giying  significancy  and  Talue  lo  what 
else  would  have  been  mere  blank 
counters,  which  specifically  is  meant 
by  a  theory.  And  for  the  present* 
aa  regards  Strulbrog*  we  warn  him  of 
two  things : — 1st*  That  a  man  of  oar 
ajeqaaintaocedec^ves  himself  into  be- 
liSTing  that  he  holds  no  theory  upon 
a  particular  question*  simply  because 
ho  holds  thirty-five ;  in  fact*  he  has  a 
DOW  one  as  often  as  the  problem  comes 
forward  ander  new  ciivnmstanoes;  he 

Sublishes  all  of  them;  he  believes 
ioMelf  to  have  ever  kept  clear  of 
**  theorising***  which  he  holds  in  great 
abhorrence ;  and*  as  already  noticed, 
wo  have  counted  thirty-five  theories* 
or  different  modes  of  contemplatiag 
the  facts  on  that  one  question.  And 
universally*  when  a  man  talks  loudly 
against  being  warped  or  biassed  by 
theories*  what  secretly  he  Is  tending 
towards  (tbovgh  often  enough  uncon- 
•eioosly  to  himself)  is*  to  fight  off  the 
unpleasant  eonstrietions  and  limita- 
tions of  self-consistency.  He  wishes 
to  have  the  range  of  all  theories*  In 
order  that  he  may  owe  fidelity  to 
none.  2dly*  We  wish  to  press  this 
remark ;  whosoever  considers  the  im- 
possibility that  any  maxim  or  adage^ 
long  enjoying  vast  currency*  should 
aubstantlally  prove  false;  whosoever 
eonsiden  how  much  of  our  stupend- 
ous eooBomic  prosperity  in  Great  Bri- 
tain^and  of  our  political  success  in 
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first  launching  upon  Christendom  tlie 
idea  and  the  model  of  representative 
government*  must  be  allowed  to  have 
rooted  itself  in  this  sagacious  jealousy 
of  all  untried  speculation^  (or  as  po- 
pularly it  is  phrased,  of  *'  theory,**) 
will  feel  satisfied*  that  merely  some 
error  in  langusgo  has  interfered  to 
disturb  the  coherency  of  so  virtual  a 
truth.  Lamentable  it  would  be*  that 
the  very  wisest  of  practical  rules 
should  be  defeated  or  intercepted  by 
a  mere  blunder  in  expression.  And 
we  denounce  Professor  Kant  as  ripo 
for  the  knout*  in  having  left  his  read- 
ers to  infer*  that  intrinsically*  or  ac- 
cording to  its  intention*  this  notion  of 
hostility  between  theory  and  practice 
is  false*  and  purely  a  misconception. 
Wliereas  he  ought  to  have  shown  to 
them,  (for  who  can  imagine  him  to 
have  been  unaware  ?)  that  the  truth  is 
a  truth — is  a  great  truth — ^is  of  all 
pradential  truths  the  very  largest  and 
most  sagacious*  but  that  it  wants  a 
little  verbal  emendation.  Simply  to 
substitute  for  theory  the  phrase  "  that 
which  is  ^  priori,*'  and  for  "prac^ 
tiee,**  to  substitute  "  that  which  is  ear- 
perimental ;  **  this  one  easy  correction 
boxes  the  compass  of  logic — redresses 
every  caril  to  which  the  maxim  is  at 
present  liable  from  its  inaccurate 
phraseology — and  reinstates  the  truth 
as  a  substantial  counsel  in  its  just  sta- 
tion of  authority.  Theory  can  never 
be  classed  amongst  h,  priori  things ; 
of  all  things  it  is  the  most  essentially 
h,  posteriori,  or  empirical*  because  in- 
conceivable* except  as  a  set  of  rela- 
tions abstracted  or  disembodied  from 
a  known  practice.  No  man*  since  the 
world  began*  has  ever  undertaken  to 
give  a  theory  without  a  previous  prac- 
tice* well  or  ill  understood*  as  the/ttn- 
dus  of  his  abstractions ;  but  every  day 
we  see  clever  men  endeavouring  to 
extend  d  priori  truths  into  doubtful 
results,  because  they  will  not  wait  for 
the  tardy  process  of  experiments. 
Against  this  it  was*  and  not  against 
theorizing*  that  Lord  Bacon  moved 
by  revolutionary  warfare ;  against  this 
it  was  that  Galileo  contended*  who 
vras  so  ftir  from  lowering  the  value  of 
theorizing*  that  in  his  own  person  he 
was  the  greatest  theorist*  of  that  age. 
As  to  political  economy*  its  whole 


*  Vw  instSBce,  In  his  dIslogiMS  which  contain  the  principles  of  mechanic  philosophy* 
directtd  against  the  Aristoteliaiis,  the  whole  work  U  one  continued  snecession  of  the- 
ories^ sst  in  srrsy  sgatnst  the  corresponding  theories  or  deeipheringi  of  Aristotle* 
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theory  (as  we  cannot  cease  to  affirm) 
resolves  itself  into  a  just  h^tet,  or 
contemplation  of  value.  Hydrosta- 
tics might  be  grossly  defined  as  the 
answer  to  this  problem — Given  the 
possible  arrangements  of  a  fluid,  to  de~ 
termine  its  equilibrium.  And  with 
even  less  doubt  we  may  assign,  as  a 
comprehensive  account  of  political 
economy — Given  the  possible  arrange- 
ments of  value,  to  determine  their 
equilibrium;  that  is,  when  the  value 
of  labour,  for  example,  has  been  dis- 
turbed, to  show  how  that  disturbance 
of  the  general  equilibrium  between 
wages,  profits,  &c.,  will  in  all  cases 
redress  itself. 

We  have  already  explained  (and  it 
may  be  thought  even  tediously)  the  two 
great  forms  of  value.  One  is  derived 
from  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  an  arti- 
cle; and  a  general  arrangement  of 
articles  under  this  law,  would  consU- 
tute  what  might  be  called  the  natural 
scale.  But,  as  society  expands,  this 
law  gradually  gives  way  to  a  very  ar- 
tificial arrangement,  under  which  no- 
thing in  the  article  itself,  but  some- 
thing entirely  alien  and  extrinsic  go- 
verns the  scale — viz.  the  accident  of 
cost  or  resistance  to  the  difficulties  of 
reproducing  the  article.  It  b  useful 
to  notice,  that,  under  the  first  law,  the 
article  is  viewed  as  a  power  or  cause, 
equal  to  the  creation  of  certain  efiects; 
a  candle,  for  instance,  as  a  power 
equal  to  the  production  of  so  much 
light ;  a  piece  of  turf  as  equal  to  the 
production  of  so  much  heat.  Where- 
as, under  the  second  law,  the  article 
is  viewed  as  itself  an  efiect  from  cer- 
tain known  causes,  (labour,  machin- 
ery, &c.,)  which  will  always  repro- 
duce that  article,  but  at  a  known  cost 
upon  their  several  agencies.  Not  by 
what  itself  can  produce,  but  by  what  can 
produce  itself j  is  it  now  valued. 

And  because  the  very  clearest  per- 
ceptions are  requisite  as  to  this  diva- 
rication of  laws,  suffer  us  to  retread 
our  own  steps  by  three  broad  illustra- 
tions, undeniably  most  real  and  of 
frequent  recurrence : — 

1.  Slaves  are  valued  alternately 
under  both  laws.  Enter  the  slave- 
market  at  Constantinople;  not  in  its 
now  ruined  state,  but  as  it  existed  at 
the  opening  of  this  century.  The 
great  majority  of  ordinary  slaves  were 
▼allied,  simply  as  effects  derived  from 
known  causes,  adequate  to 
tinned  reproduction.    They 


had  been  stolen  ;  and  the  cost  of  fitting 
out  a  similar  foray^  when  divided 
suppose  amongst  a  thousand  captivesy 
quoted  the  price  of  each  ordinary 
slave.  Even  upon  this  class^  how- 
ever, although  the  cost  (that  ist  on 
our  previous  explanation,  the  negative 
value)  would*  form  the  main  basis  in 
the  estimate,  this  basb  would  be 
slightly  modified  by  varieties  in  the 
affirmative  value.  The  cost  iiad  been 
equal ;  but  the  affirmative  value  would 
obviously  vary  under  marked  difiTer- 
ences  as  to  health,  strength,  and 
age.  Was  the  man  worth  five  or 
eight  years'  purchase? — tliat  question 
must  make  a  slight  difference!  even 
where  the  kind  of  service  itself, 
that  could  be  promised,  happen- 
ed to  rank  in  the  lowest  ranges  of 
the  scale.  A  turnip  cannot  admit  of 
a  large  range  in  its  apprecnation ;  bo- 
cause  4he  very  best  is  no  luxury.  But 
still  a  good  turnip  will  fetch  more 
than  a  bad  one,  and  a  large  baddish 
turnip  more  than  a  small  one  equally 
baddish.  We  do  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  this  difference  in  tnmips 
will  generally  go  the  length  of  mu- 
ing  one  sort  sell  at  negative  or  cost 
value,  the  other  at  affirmative.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  the  inferiority  in  the 
turnip  A,  is  owing  to  inferior  cost  on 
its  culture;  and  the  superiority  in 
turnip  B,  to  superior  cost.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  slaves,  this  is  other- 
wise. Upon  any  practicable  mode  of 
finding  their  cost,  it  must  prove  to 
have  been  the  same.  The  main  costs 
of  the  outfit  were,  of  necessity,  com- 
mon to  the  total  products  of  the  ex- 
pedition. And  any  casual  difference 
m  the  individual  expenditure*  from 
sickness  or  a  longer  chase,  &e.,  must 
be  too  tririal  to  furnish  a  ground  of 
separate  appreciation.  Consequentiy 
the  mob,  the  pUbs,  amongst  the  slaves, 
must  be  valued  as  the  small  ordinaiy 
pearls  are  valued — simply  so  many 
stone- weight  on  the  ba^  of  so  much 
outlay. 

But  the  natural  aristocracy  amongst 
the  slaves,  like  the  larer  pearls,  win 
be  valued  on  far  other  prindples. 
Those  who  were  stolen  from  the  ter- 
races and  valleys  lying  along  that  vast 
esplanade  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian,  had  many  chances  in  &• 
vonr  of  their  proving  partially  beau- 
tiful ;  by  fine  features  and  fine  oom« 
plexions  at  the  least.  Amongst  the 
malesi  some  would  have  a  Maumelnko 
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value,  as  promising  equestrian  follow- 
ers in  battle^  as  capital  shots,  as  vete- 
rinary surgeons,    as  soothsayers,  or 
calculators  of  horoscopes,   &o.     All 
these  would  be  valued  affirmatively ; 
not  as  effects  that  might,  be  continu- 
ally reproduced  by  applying  the  same 
machinery  of  causes  to  the  resistance 
presented  by  the  difficulties ;  but  in- 
versely, as  themselves  causes  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  gratifying  effects  con- 
nected witb  Mahommedan  display  or 
luxury.     And  if  we  could  go  back  to 
the  old  slave-markets  of  the  Romans, 
to  the  catastiB,  or  wooden  stages  on 
which  the  slaves  were  exposed  with 
chalked  feet,  we  should  meet  a  range 
of  prices  (corresponding  to  a  range  of 
accomplishments)  as  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of   any   Ottoman 
Porte,  as  the  Roman  civilization  was 
itself  nobler  and  ampler  than  that  of 
Islamism.     Generally,  no  doubt,  the 
learned  and   the    intellectual    slaves 
amongst  the  Romans,  such  as  Tiro, 
the  private  secretary  of  Cicero,  were 
venuB — slaves  not  immediately  exotic, 
but  homebred  descendants  from  slaves 
imported  in  some  past  generation,  and 
trained  at  their  master's  expense  upon 
any  promise  of  talent.     Tutors,  (in 
the  sense  of  pedagogues,)  physicians, 
pojf  ts,  actors,  brilliant  sword-players, 
architects,  and  artists  of  all  classes, 
savans,  litterateurs^    nay,   sometimes 
philosophers  not  to  be  sneezed  at, 
were  to  be  purchased  in  the  Roman 
markets.     And  this,  by  the  way,  was 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  that  some- 
what barbarian  contempt  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar 
refinement,  never  disguised  for  showy 
accomplishments.     We  read  this  sen- 
timent conspicuously  expressed  in  that 
memorable  passage  where  Virgil  so 
carelessly  resigns  to  foreigners,  Grse  • 
cnli,  or  whatever  they  might  be,  the 
supremacy  in  all  arts  but  those  of  con- 
quest and  government;  and,  in  one 
instance,  viz,  **  orabunt  causas  melius,** 
w^ith  a  studied  insult  to  a  great  com- 
patriot recently  departed,  not  less  false 
as  to  the  fact,  than  base  as  to  the  mo- 
tive.   But  the  contempt  was  natural 
in  a  Roman  noble,  for  what  he  could 
ao  easily  purchase.     Even  in  menial 
domestics,  some  pretensions  to  beauty 
and  to  youth  were  looked  for :  *'  tail 
stripling  youths,  like  Ganymede  or 
Hylas,**  stood  ranged  about  the  din- 
ner-table.    The  solemn  and  shadowy 
banquet,  offered  by  way  of  temptation 


to  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  [see 
Paradise  Regained,']  is  copied  from  a 
Roman  dinner ;  and  the  philosophic  Ci- 
cero, in  the  midst  of  eternal  declama- 
tions against  luxury,  &c.,  thinks  it  a 
captal  jest  against  any  man,  that  his 
usual  attendants  at  dinner  were  but 
three  in  number — and  such  a  three! 
viz.  old  shambling  fellows,  that  squint- 
ed perhaps,  two  of  them,  doubtless, 
bandy-legged,  and  one  with  a  ten- 
dency to  mange.  Under  this  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  slave- shambles  as 
respected  the  demand,  we  must  be 
sure  that  affirmative  price  would  in- 
terfere emphatically  to  govern  the 
scale.  Slaves  possessing  the  greatest 
natural  or  acquired  advantages,  would 
often  be  thrown,  by  the  chances  of 
battle,  into  Roman  hands,  at  the  very 
same  rate  as  those  who  had  no  advan- 
tages whatever.  The  cost  might  be 
very  little,  or  it  might  be  none,  ex- 
cept for  a  three  months*  voyage  to 
Rome;  and,  at  any  rate,  would  be 
equal.  So  far,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  difference  in  the  price.  But 
if  at  all  on  a  level  as  to  the  cost,  the 
slaves  were  surely  not  on  a  level  when 
considered  as  powers.  As  powers,  as, 
possessors  of  various  accomplishments 
ministering  to  the  luxury,  or  to  the 
pompous  display  of  some  princely 
household,  the  slaves  would  fetch 
prices  perhaps  as  various  as  their  own 
numbers,  and  pointing  to  a  gamut  of 
differences  utterly  unknown  to  any 
West  Indian  colonies,  or  the  States  of 
Continental  America.  In  that  New 
World,  slavery  has  assumed  a  far 
coarser  and  more  animal  aspect.  Men, 
women,  or  children,  were  all  alike 
viewed  in  relation  to  mere  prsedial 
uses.  Household  slaves  must  also  be 
wanted,  no  doubt ;  but  in  a  small  ratio, 
by  comparison  with  the  Roman  de- 
mand :  and  secondly,  they  were  not 
bought  originally  with  that  view,  so 
as  materially  to  influence  the  market, 
but  were  subsequently  selected  for 
domestic  stations,  uppn  experimental 
knowledge  of  their  qualities.  Where- 
as in  Rome — that  is,  through  all  Italy 
and  the  Roman  colonies — the  contem- 
plation of  higher  functions  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  as  open  almost  exdu^ 
sively  to  slaves,  would  act  upon  the 
total  market ;  even  upon  its  inferior 
articles ;  were  it  only  by  greatly  dimi- 
nishing the  final  amount  available  for 
menial  services.  The  result  was — 
that,   according   to   the   growth  of 
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Rome,  slaves  were  growing  contina-  principle  of  coftU-doet  not  sell  ttoe- 

ally  in  price.     Between  650-60  U.  C.  gative   yaloe— but   en&rely  oB   Um 

(the  period  of  M&rius^  SjUa,  &o.)'  principle  of  its  powers  or  intrimie 

and  700-710^  (6nal  stage  of  the  Ju-  qualities :  in  shorty  it  sells  for  affiras* 

lian  conflict  with  Pompey,^  the  prices  tive  valae ;  as  a  power^  as  a  esnie, 

of  all  slaves  must  prodigioutly  have  not  as  an  e£fect. 


increased.    And  this  object  it  was —        III.  Popish  re^t^tief  put  this  diitiae* 
yiz.  the  8lave*market»  a  most  substan-  tion  in  a  still  clearer  light.    The  mere 
tial  speculation,  not  by  any  means  the  ifiea  of  valaing  such  articles  as  prodod- 
pearl  market,  (as  mmour  stated  at  the  ble  and  reprc!dneible,  as  effects  from  s 
time) — which  furnished  the  great  col-  known  maehinery,  would  at  once  have 
lateral  motive  (see  Mitford*s  Greece)  stripped  them  of  all  valoe  whatever, 
to  CflBsar*8  two  British  expeditions.  Even  a  saint  can  have  only  one  era* 
1 1.  Land  is  another  illustration*  and  nium ;  and,  in  fact,  the  loo  great  mol- 
of  the  first  rank.     Ricardo  ought  not  tiplieation  of  these  relics,  as  derived 
to  have  overlooked  a  case  so  broad  as  from  one  and  the  same  individaal, 
this.     You  may  easily  bring  it  under  saint  or  martyr,  was  one  of  the  causes, 
examination,  by  contrasting  It  with  co-operating  with  changes  in  the  tem- 
the  case  of  a  machine  for  displacing  per  of  society,  and  with  changes  ia 
human  labour.     That  machine,  if  it  the  interconse  of  nations  which  gra- 
does  the  work  in  one  hundred  days  of  dually  destroyed  the  market  in  relies, 
one  hundred  men  in  the  same  time.  But  we  are  far  from  deriding  them, 
will  at  first  sell  for  something   ap-  For  the  rimple  and  believing  s^es, 
proaching  to  the  labour  which  it  saves ;  when  the  eldest  son  of  baptism,  the 
say,  for  the  value  of  eighty  mens*  la-  Ring  of  France,  led  by  the  bridle  the 
hour:  that  is,  ii  will  sell  for  what  it  mule  who  bore  such  relies,  and  went 
can  produce,  not  for  what  will  produce  out  on  foot,  bareheaded,  to  meet  then 
itaeff:  that  is,  it  will  sell  for  affirma-  -—these  were  great  spiritual  poweiss 
tive,  not  for  negative  value.    But  as  always  powers  for  exalting  or  quick- 
soon  as  the  construction  of  such  a  ma-  ening  devotion ;  and  sometimes,  it  was 
chine  ceases  to  be  a  secret,  its  value  imagined,  for  the  working  of  benign 
will  totally  alter.     It  will  not  sell  for  miracles.    This  was  their  affirmative 
the  labour  produce^/,  but  for  the  labour  value ;  and  when  that  languished,  they 
producing*  By  the  supposition,  it  pro-  could  not  pass  over  to  the  other  scale 
duces  work  equal  to  that  of  a  hundred  of  negative  value«»this  was  impoi- 
men  for  one  hundred  days;  but,  if  it  sible;  for  they  could  not  be  openlr 
can  itself  be  produced  by  twenty  men  reproduced :    counterfeited,    forged 
in  twenty  days,   then  it  will  finally  they  might  be«— and  too  often  they 
drop  in  value  to  that  price^i^it  will  no  were.    Bat  this  was  not  a  fact  to  be 
longer  be  viewed  as  a  cause  equal  to  confessed.      They  could  sell  at  all 
certain  effects,  but  as  an  effect  cer-  only  by  selling  as  genuine  articles, 
tainly  reproducible  by  a  known  cause  A  value  as  powers  they  must  have, 
at  a  known  cost.     Such  is  the  case  or  they  could  have  none  at  all. 
eventually  with  all  artificial  machines ;        These  tUnstrations  vrill  have  sharp- 
and  for  the  plain  reason,  that  onee  ened  the  eyeto  the  two  laws  eoncened. 
ceasing  to  be  a  secret,  th^  can  be  re-  And  now,  having  secured  the  stesdy 
produced  ad  infinitum.    On  the  other  eo-operaUon  of  the  reader,  (who  can- 
hand,  land  is  a  fui/ttra/ machine — ^it  is  not  but  have  mastered  our  distinetioo,) 
limited — it  cannot  be  reproduced.    It  let  us  pass  forward  to  active  work^ 
will  therefore  always  sell  as  a  power,  hammer  and  tong»-^we,  in  our  final 
that  is,  in  relation  to  the  effects  which  section,  as  our  friends  of  the  innranee 
it  can  produce :  not  as  itself  an  effect ;  ofllce  in  the  final  stage  of  their  perse- 
because  no  cause  is  adequate  to  the  cution. 

production  of  land.     The  rent  ex-         Let  us  begin  by  looking  back  at 

presses  one  year's  value  of  land ;  and,  the  old  current  distinction,  adopted 

if  it  is  bonght  in  perpetuity,  then  the  in  all  books  on  the  snhjeet,  bstveea 

value  is  calculated  on  so  many  years'  value  in  «je  on  the  one  ride,  and  vahte 

purchase — a  valuation  worthy  on  an-  in  exchange  on  the  other.      Whca 

other  occasion  of  a  separate   consi-  slightly  noticing  this  venerable  aiiti« 

deration.  For  the  present,  it  is  enongh  thesis  at  an  early  stage  of  our  papsr, 

to  say,  that  land  Is  not  valued  on  any  we  contented  ounelTes  with  dSsodHiBf 
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it  as  nnaatifl&etorj:  Ma/ was  Bofficient  The  true  restoration  of  the  anti- 

for  that  plaoe.  But  at  length  we  haTe  theris,  after  whioh  the  eeonomiat  was 

reached  the  pmnt  at  whidi  an  ezeea^  here  blindl j  feeling  his  way^  is  this ; 

■We  rigonr  has  become  nseful,  and  the  generio  idea  at  starting,  which 

also  possible.     Now,  Iherefore,  we  most^  furnish  the  subject  of  division. 


reqnest  the  reader  to  follow  an  expo- 
sure, which  will  proTe  that  not  one 
word  in  the  operative  parts  of  the  for- 
mula, (as  lawyers  distinguish  the  parts 
in  deeds,)  but  is  liable  to  a  separate 
impeachment. 

First— *In  any  case  whioh  concerns 
the  economist,  value  in  use  cannot  stand 
in  opposition  to  value  in  exchange^t 
will  coincide  with  ralue  in  exchange ; 
look  back  and  eonsider.  Through  all 
the  oases  brought  forward  by  ourselves 
— Raee^horses,  Slares,  Land,  Christian 
Relie»~from  the  moment  when  the 
▼alne  in  use  comes  at  all  to  challenge 
attention  from  the  economist,  it  hu 
ceased  to  divide  against  exchange 
value  I  on  the  contrary,  it  is  value  in 
exehangpe— it  has  coalesced  with  value 
in  exchange — ^it  has  became  the  value 
in  exchange.  So  far  from  exchange 
value  being  properly  arranged  as  one 
member  of  a  division,  divaricating  or 
wheeling  off  against  another,  it  is  the 
common  bead  to  both  the  subdivisions. 
The  reader  may  soon  recover  Us  po- 


is — ^What?  Value  in  exchange,  iso* 
dynamic  rating  upon  the  market 
scale,  equivalence  in  market  power. 
The  potest^  the  vakt,  of  any  one 
thing  against  any  other  thing  in  an 
open  market — that  is  the  itarting  idea 
in  political  economy.  This  it  is  which 
we  have  to  divide:  to  bisect,  or  to 
trisect,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  what 
we  wish  to  knov^  about  it  is— in  how 
many  ways  can  it  arise  ?  Every  thing 
is  isodynamic  with  something  else,  or 
with  some  known  portion  of  thaf  some- 
thing else.  What  causes  it  to  be  so  ? 
What  forces  it  to  be  so  ?    A,  for  in- 

stance,  is  isodynamic  with  -r  ;  that 

is,  one  B  interchanges  with  8  A. 
This  is  the  fact — the  simple  fact. 
And  for  this  fact,  we  now  wbh  to 
have  the  reason.  Universally,  why 
everv  thing,  and  therefore  why  X,  in 
particular,  bears  the  value  which  it 
does  bear  in  exchange— must  have 
arisen  on  one  of  these  two  principles. 
1st,  Either  on  the  consideration  of 


slliott  on  the  chart,  he  will  soon  be    what  X  will  produce ;  or  2d,  on  the 


able  s'orienlfr,  if  he  recalls  his  mind  to 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  ease.  For 
the  present  his  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the 
dust,  from  the  clearing  away  of  ruins. 
But  led  by  the  hand  through  three 
sentences,  he  will  recover  his  day- 


consideration  of  what  will  produce  X. 
Ist,  Either,  for  example,  a  horse 
(snppose  a  racer)  will  be  valued  as 
against  what  he  can  produce — valued 
as  a  power  for.produoing  stakes,  bets/ 
kc, ;  or  2d,  a  horse  (a  roadster  sup- 


light.    Valne  in  use,  serviceablenese    pose)  will  be  valued  as  against  what 
towards  some  human  purpose-— this,    will  produce  him. 


until  it  puts  on  some  form  otexchange- 
able  value,  is  simply  nothing  in  poli- 
tical economy.  For  instance,  air — 
the  air  we  breatho«-is  so  valuable  in 
use  that  it  isindlspensaMe;  '*  without 
St,"  as  the  Examiner  London  news- 
paper used  to  tell  ns  every  week— 
**  without  it  we  die.**  And  yet,  be« 
eause  no  man  ever  heard  of  its  being 
sold  by  the  gallon — because  it  never 


These  are  the  two  subdivisions  un- 
der the  generic  notion  of  value  in  ex- 
change ;  there  are  no  other — there  can 
be  no  other.  Since  the  world  began, 
men  have  purchased  articles,  either 
upon  the  ground  of  comparative 
powers  for  promoting  their  purposes  ; 
which  is  one  estimate ;  or,  as  must  al- 
ways happen  in  advanced  stages  of 
ciTilization,  utterly  neglecting  this 
puts  on  any  exchange  value— this  natural  principle  of  comparison  by  in- 
trinsic powers,  they  have  artlflcially 
transferred  the  comparison  to  the 
alien  or  extrinsic  question  of  costs. 
It  is  evident  that  the  two  scales  aro 
perfectly  "  disparate,**  as  logicians 
to  provide  a  category,  one  cell  out  of  term  it,  surd  and  incommensurabfe  to 
two,  for  receiving  a  class  of  ideas  each  other.  Tlhiogs  that  are  on  a  level 
whioh  never  are  to  come  into  play—  as  regards  the  first  scale — viz.  equally 
to  eonstmct  a  separate  machinery  for  fitted  to  procure  a  certain  end,  w he- 
propagating  an  action  which  never  Is  ther  profitable  or  pleasant— will  often 
t«  start,  alnady  in  itself  is  monstrous,     be  found  widely  apart  as  to  cost ;  and 


«  article*'  has  no  place  or  station  in 
political  eeooomy.  Before  it  can  enter 
the  field  of  political  economy,  a  com- 
modity must  enter,  or  be  capable  of 
entering,  the  market.  So  that  solemnly 
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vice  ver*a»  thingi  on  the  same  leyel  as 
to  cost,  wUl  be  widely  apart  on  the 
scale  of  U80.  Tincture  of  opium  and 
Jerry  Bentham's  "  Church  of  Eng^ 
landism,"  may  be  equally  good  in  af- 
firmatiTo  Talue — that  hf  considered  aa 
meaus  for  conciliating  sleep;  an  ounce 
of  the  tincture^  or  half  an  ounce  of 
Bentham^  may  be  notoriously  the 
same  thing  in  mere  virtue ;  but  the 
difference  on  the  other  scale,  where 
things  are  valued  as  effects  produced, 
and  not  as  forces  producing,  may 
chance  to  be  enormous.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  Jeremy  Bentham  shall  cost  a 
guinea,  whilst  pretty  fair  laudanum 
may  be  had  at  fourpence  per  ounce. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that,  under 
all  conditions  of  ignorance  or  barba- 
rism a%  to  Political  Economy,  this  one 
rude  ouUine  of  the  initial  truth  has 
been  perceived.  The  Greeks,  the 
old  heathen  Greeks,  who  were  as 
Ignorant  as  hedgehogs  on  this  sub- 
ject, nevertheless  detected  some  of 
the  distinctions ;  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  A  passage  exists  in  the  *'  Cho" 
TQCteristics  "  of  Theophrastus,  which 
presents  us  with  this  distinction  in  a 
lively  form,  and  under  circumstances 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
reader.  By  pure  accident,  thif  pas- 
sage came  under  the  separate  review 
of  two  eminent  scholars — Casaubon 
and  Salmasius.  Greater  names  do 
not  exist  on  the  rolls  of  scholarship 
than  Isaac  Casaubon  (concurrent  with 
our  Shakspeare)  and  Claude  Saumaise, 
(concurrent  with  our  Selden  or  Mil- 
ton.) Casaubon  was  distinguished 
for  his  accuracy  in  the  midst  of  his 
vast  comprehensiveness;  and  every 
page  of  his  writing  is  characterized 
by  an  overruling  good  sense.  Sal- 
masius, on  the  other  hand,  was  too 
adventurous  to  be  always  safe.  He 
was  the  man  for  riding  steeple-chases 
—for  wrestling  with  extravagant  dif- 
ficulties— or  for  dancing  upon  nothing ; 
and,  merely  as  a  scholar,  he  may  be 
described  as  pre*eminently  dazzling; 
whilst  Joseph  Scaliger  or  Casaubon, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  had  main- 
tained a  steady  splendour.  Y^t,  with 
all  the  benefit  from  this  caution  of  his 
intellectual  temper,  upon  the  passage 
in  Theophrastus  did  Casaubon  write 
the  most  inexcusable  nonsense,  whilst 
the  youthful  Salmasius,  at  one  bound 
of  his  agile  understanding,  cleared  the 
•'  rasper"  in  a  style  that  must  have 
satisfied  even  the  doubts  of  Isaac* 


The  case  is  really  striking^  for  itself; 
because  it  illustrates  powerfully  the 
uselessness  of  mere  erudition  in  eon- 
tending  with  a  difficulty  seated  in  the 
matter — substantially  in  the  thing — 
and  not  in  the  Greek  or  Ladn  expres- 
sion. Innumerable  are  the  eases  of 
thb  irrelation,  so  generally  overlook- 
ed, between  the  question  and  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  expounder.  What 
absurdities,  for  instance,  have  been 
vented  in  quarto  upon  the  ancient 
triremes,  &c.  And  why  ?  Because  a 
man,  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is 
not,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the 
mechanic  laws  of  remigation  or  of 
shipbuilding.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  seen,  in  our  own  days,  a  man  of 
humble  station,  and  no  scholar  at  allj 
who,  by  a  mere  mechanic's  ingenuity, 
has  thrown  more  light  on  the  mode  of 
rowing  the  larger  galleys  of  the  an- 
cients, thau  all  the  big-wigs  who  had 
buzzed  over  the  subject  before  hia  time. 
So  of  the  case  in  Theophrastus :  it 
was  not  Greek,  it  was  Political  Eco- 
nomy, that  eould  put  it  to  rights.  We 
will  give  the  very  words,  construing 
as  we  go  along  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
Grecian  readers ;  and  under  that  plea 
we  hope  for  excuse  from  scholars,  who 
hate  to  have  their  Greek  chewed  for 
them  by  dry-nurses.  K§Lt  vu>iU9  ru 
and  when  ielling  any  artide,  fcn  Tayuw, 
not  to  wayt  [t.  t.  it  is  amongst  his 
characteristic  traits  not  to  say,]  tm^ 
AtMovufPOif,  to  the  purchatertf  vocev  m» 
dvoootrOf  in  exchange  for  how  mmch  he 
would  deliver  it,  «cXX    ^armp,  btU  to 

ask Ay,  there  comes  the  pinch : 

«  hut  to  a«^'— What  does  he  ask  ?  All 
the  old  files  that  had  been  at  work 
from  1500  to  1600,  were  alike  polled 
up  sharp  on  their  haunches  by  the 
two  little  words  (positively  no  more) 
which  complete  the  sentence.  Tt 
i^Qtoxu  are  the  words,  which  we  thus 
insulate,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
try  his  own  skill — whether  he  can  do 
better  than  Isaac  Casaubon.  Casau- 
bon, we  are  concerned  to  report,  con* 
strues  the  words  thn%—ecqtud  inveniat 
damnandum — what  it  is  that  he  (the  pur- 
chaser, we  suppose)  Jinelg  to  cow^iain 
of.  But,  besides,  that  such  a  render** 
ing  could  not  be  sustained  verbally,  it 
is  still  worse  that  this  sense,  if  it  were 
extorted,  would  be  irrelevant  and 
punishably  impertinent.  How  would 
It  be  any  substitution  for  the  pUun 
declaration  of  what  price  he  asked— 
to  turn  round  upon  a  buyer,  and  ia- 
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8ut  upon  the  buyer*8  saying  what  ble-  gentlemen^  for  thU  glorious  sa]l)re  from 
mish  could  be  detected  in  the  article?  Danoascns  ?  What  price  shall  I  hare 
And  then,  venerable  Isaac*  in  which  the  honour  of  naming  for  these  jewel- 
of  your  wdstcoat-pockets  did  you  find  led  stirrups  from  Ispahaun  ?**  The 
this  word  damnandtanf  *'  We  will  antithesis  designed  is  gross  and  pd- 
have  no  talking,"  savs  Shylock ;  "  we  pable :  that  it  is  the  antithesis,  and 
vrill  have  the  bond.  And  this  word  sharply  drawn,  between  affirmative 
has  no  place  in  the  bond ;  neither  and  negative  price — ^power  price  (in 
direct  and  visible  place,  nor  indirect  reference  to  the  power  in  the  article 
and  constructive :  neither  totidem  syl"  to  fulfil  human  purposes)  as  opposed 
/a^ir*  nor  even,  as  the  despairing  bro<-  to  resistance  price,  (or  price  mea- 
ther  Jack  suggests,  (  Taie  of  a  Ttd>,)  snred  by  the  amount  of  resistance  to 
totidem  lUieris,  It  is  a  pure  furtive  its  reproduction) — price,  in  short*  re- 
interpolation  of  the  despairing  Isaac,  gulated  by  what  X  will  produce  in 
Had  the  meaning  been  really  that  opposition  to  price  regulated  by  what 
vrhicb  Casaubon  fancies  in  default  of  will  produce  X— all  this  (which  is 
a  better,  it  would  have  taken  some  but  the  same  idea  under  three  dif- 
such  expression  as,  r/ «^^«  frr/y  fXfT^/y  ferent  formulae)  will  appear  at  once 
m  Tif  d»  /Aif<\]/ettro — What  there  is  by  the  following  reflection:— What  is 
liable  to  objection  which  any  body  it  that  Tbeophrastus  imputes  to  him 
irould  blame?  And  again,  as  the  as  the ^brm  of  his  trickery?  (whatever 
Greek  expression  had  been  plural, ro/^  might  be  its  drift.)  It  is — that  he 
diwoufittpotsf  to  the  purchasers,  whence  evaded  a  question  to  himself,  and 
comes  it  that  the  verb  is  w^icku  and  turned  round  upon  the  company  with 
not pluraUter fvqtoMvat?  Ought Casau*  a  question  of  his  own.  Now,  it  is 
bon  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that  evident  that  the  question  of  price, 
blunder,  so  apparent  in  the  syntax  ?  when  thrown  into  the  negative  form 
Altogether  it  b  a  black  business —  as  a  question  about  the  cost,  was  a 
a  mere  murder  on  the  body  of  Theo*  question  for  him  to  answer,  and  not 

ghrastus,  whom  generally  Casaubon  for  the  company.      That  could    be 

ad  so  admirably  exphuned.     Salma-  known  only  to  himself.     But,  wheu 

■ius  saw  the  truth  at  a  glance.    And  our  friend  has  taken  bis  resolution  of 

vrhy  ?    Not  because  he  was  a  better  translating  the  onus  to  the  buyers,  the 

Grecian  than  Casaubon,  but  because  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is — by 

he  was  previously  in  better  possegsion  throwing  that  question  about  price 

of  the  subject — f.  e.  of  appredation —  into  a  shape  which  only  the  company 

and  its  two  possible  forms :  these  he  could  answer.     *'  Nay,  gentlemen, 

had  been  led  to  consider  by  his  ela-  how  can  /  tell  the  value  ?  Every  man 

borate  researches  on  the  questions  of  knows  best  what  pleasure  or  what 

Nautical  Interest,  (which,  in  fact,  was  benefit  he  will  draw  from  any  given 

the  first  step  towards  Marine  Insur-  article.    Do  you  mind  your  own  busi- 

ance,)  of  Anatocism,  &c.  Accordingly,  ness:  the  cost  is  my  business;   but 

his  version  blows  away,  like  so  much  yours  is—the  worth  of  the  thing  for 

dust,allthelaboured  talk  of  Casaubon:  use;  for  your  uses,  not  for  mine.** 

it  needs  no  justification  :  itself  justifies  Scamp  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it : 

itself.     Thus  it  is :    "  rt  ivqivKu,  ad  their  benefit  from  the  article  could  not 

verbum  quid  invenit :   hoc  est,  quid  be  affected  by  the  terms  on  which  he 

pretium  merest  hac  res;  quanti  va-  had  acquired  it;  he  almost  convicts 

feat?**   Instead  of  saying  at  a  word  them  of  being   knavishly  disposed, 

how  much  he  demands,  our  knavish  And  thus  even  Hellas  was  up  to  this 

friend  insists  upon  asking,  rt  tv^toMt ; —  elementary  distinction.  * 

**  What  does  itfetchf  What  do  u«  say*  Secondly,  as  to  this  special  phrase 


*  SalmuioB  Bobseqnently  explained  bis  view  of  the  passage  in  a  short  parapbrasUc 
commentary,  wbich  agrees  exactly  with  cor  own  in  pointing  to  the  double  form  of 
exchange  valae,  except  as  to  the  temper  of  the  vender,  whom  SalmasiuB  [doubtless 
warped  by  the  title  of  the  particular  chapter  in  Theophrastui,  vix.  Ht^t  AuBetZuets] 
conceives  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  insolence,  but  whom  we  conceive  to  be  merely 
keeping  his  hand  in  tune  as  a  swindler.  This  is  part  of  what  Salmasint  says,  "  Sa- 
perbua  et  contumax  venditor  designatnr  his  notis  a  Theophrasto— qui "  [t.  e.  venditor] 
"mereesBuas  quanti  vendat  indicare  dedignatus,  emptorem  interroget — quanti  yaleant. 
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**  Kjtf,'*  ralae  in  uie,  thore  U  another 
•zpoBure  to  bo  mado.  In  the  aneient^ 
very  Tenerable,  and  very  rotten  an- 
tithesis whieh  we  have  been  rerlBing* 
nothing  haa  done  more  to  mislead 
than  the  equivoque  which  lorks  in  the 
word  **  ute."  There  are  two  distinct 
senses  eovered  bj  this  word.  Applj 
the  prismatic  glass  of  some  other  Ian- 
gnage,  Latin  sappose,  which  is  the 
short  process  for  detecting  double 
meaningSf  and  you  discover  it  to  be 
a  pun.  Positively  a  pun,  like  any 
wild  hogi  has  been  rooting  in  the 
tulip  garden  of  Political  Economy. 
The  true  meaning  of  use  as  regards 
economy  is  in  utendo,  value  which 
arises  inter  utendum,  or  on  contem- 
plating such  a  purpose  utendi  gratia. 
Whereas  the  meaning*  secretly  ad-, 
opted  and  reasoned  upon,  is  t»ff  as 
opposed  to  ornament;  that  is»  to  ex- 
press it  in  Latin,  quoad  commodum, 
henfftcii  gratia.  This  is  the  most 
monstrous  of  blunders ;  it  leads  astray 
the  student  upon  a  quest  with  which 
the  economist  has  no  possible  concern. 
Punishably  impertinent,  did  you  say  ? 
It  is  feloniously  so.  Yet  the  common 
popular  illustration  shows  that  this 
absurd  twist  has  in  very  deed  depraved 
the  true  doctrine  of  its  oblique  under- 
ourrent.  For  the  usual  case  adduced 
is  that  of  diamonds  against  water. 
This  is  shaped  thus :  '<  Many  things 
have  a  high  Talue  in  exchange,  bnt 
little  or  none  in  use;  diamonds,  for 
instance.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
many,  which  notoriously  have  the 
highest  value  in  use,  as  water  sup- 
pose, have  often  none  at  all  in  ex- 
ebange."  Here  we  have  the  very 
hyperbole  of  nonsense  endorsed  upon 
the  hyperbole  of  confusion  ;  Ossa 
mounted  upon  Pelion. 

1.  Even  the  "  more- ignorant- than- 
a-hedgehog  "  Greeks  or  Romans  never 
made  a  comparison  between  two  ob- 
jects as  to  value  except  by  assigning 
a  fixed  number,  weight,  or  volume,  of 
the  one  against  the  other.  You  can- 
not compare  the  water  with  the  dia- 
mond unless  you  tell  us  previously 
how  much  against  how  much.     Else 


it  is  the  Cambridge  problem — GiYen 
the  skipper's  name»  to  datemiBe  ihm 
ship-'s  longitude.     The  Greelub  U  is 
true,  said  of  any  artiele,  that  it  was 
tvm^yv^p;  meaning  briefly  that  it 
interchange  with  silver ;  and  a  man 
not  used  to  that  phrase,  might  find 
in  it  no  information  at  all.     Bat  such 
phrasea  of  the  market  were  elliptieal. 
The  welUknown  meaning  in  tmt  caaa 
was,  that  the  commodity  exohaD^ed 
against  silver — not   bulk   for    bulk, 
bnt  weight  for  weight.  Heayehioey  for 
instance,  says  most  briefly  to  the  ear, 
*'ivtet^yv^pro  ^tO^vm/Mw" — ^thabalaam 
(of  Pidestioe)  fetches  its  weight  in 
silver.   In  elder  days,  vis.  about  three 
eentnries  before  the  Christian  era»  this 
same  precious  balsam  fetched  twice 
its  weight  in  the  same  metal;  it  was 
not  Udarmetow  ra  atfyv^,  did  not  ex- 
change weight  for  weight  with  ailver, 
bnt  haraoiM  r«  a^v^w,  (or  ir^  rmp  mf» 
yi;^jr,)pulled  against  double  ita  weight ; 
or,  in  the  Latin  expression  of  Pliny, 
cum  dupto  rependebaiur  argeuto.     An 
amusing  instance  of  this  brief  appre- 
oiation,  and  especially  so  to  ladies, 
(supposing  the  monstrous  ease  that 
we  conld  seduce  any  lady  reader  from 
her  ordinary  paths,  whieh  doubtless 
are  the  thorny  paths  of  virtne  aad 
novel-reacling,  into  the  primrose«path 
of  Political  Economy,)  is  the  answer 
of  Aurelian  when  requested  by  his 
wife  to  give  her  a  silk  gown :  *'  A^ 
•it,''  said  the  imperial  mfflan— ''  abtU 
ut  auroJUa  pendantur,*'  (the  gods  for- 
bid that  tissues  from  the  loom  should 
weigh  off  against  gold.)     And  poor 
Mrs  Aurelian  oould  not  obtain  so 
much  as  a  silk  apron,  beeatise,  weigh- 
ing  an  ounce,  it  might  haTo  cost  about 
four  sovereigns*    In  our  days,  silk, 
unless  manufactured  into  Telvets,  will 
hardly  weigh  off  against  silver;  and 
Cinderella,  in    her   lowest   deseent, 
would  certdnly  have  had  that  gown 
which  the  wife  of  a  Roman  imperator 
could  not.    Yet  had  that  111-  fated  Itdy 
ec»ntrived  to  live  on  for  abont  250  years 
from  her  churlish  hosband*8  reign,  sbe 
would  have  found  herself  alongside  of 
Justinian ;  and  he  notoriously  made 


et  qeo  pratio  emi  digns  sinl? '  True :  this  is  th«  aalvre  of  tke  8ab«lSteU>B  whiek  he 
makes,  hot  not  the  spirit  In  which  lie  makes  it.  Not  u  disdalafaig  to  dcdut  tl  wkit 
price  ho  —\\;  but  firaoduhBlly,  as  seeing  his  interest  in  evading  that  qoHtioi^  dots 
Scamp  traatfeir  the  right  of  question  to  himself,  and  the  doty  of  snewsf  to  the 
side. 
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silk  cheaper,  by  AinuggUsg  from  some 
oriental  land  toe  ailkworm  itaelf.* 

Now,  theDy  upon  this  preeedent^ 
when  the  quantities,  or  weights,  or 
volumes  of  the  water,  not  less  than  of 
the  diamonds,  shall  have  heen  pre- 
cisely assigned,  we  may  deal  with  the 
proposition.  There  is  a  quantum  da* 
biie  of  diamonds  undoubtedly  able  to 
draw  down  the  scale  against  a  Danube 
of  water  $  but  so  also  there  is  a  guan^ 
turn  dabiie,  an  assignable  amount,  of 
wateo  whieh,  under  the  appropriate 
cireumstanoes,  would  weigh  down  the 
Pitt,  the  Pigot,  and  the  Czarina*s  dia- 
monds. It  is  true,  that  by  portability, 
so  iDeomparably  greater,  diamonds  can 
generally  soon  be  transferred  into 
tboae  cirenmstanees,  or  held  in  reserve 
for  those  circumstances,  which  are 
available  for  the  operation  of  t/idr 
value;  whilst  water  demands  a  gi- 
gantic apparatus  for  connecting  its 
supply  to  tne  human  necessities  which 
create  its  uses.  Nay,  the  necessity 
itself  often  needs  to  be  created.  But 
this  disadvantage  for  the  water  does 
not  disturb  the  logic  of  the  case. 
Each  must  be  tried  sub  conditiane  of 
its  being  wanted,  and  on  a  graduated 
scale  expressing  the  intensity  of  that 
want.  Forty  gallons  of  water,  if  of- 
fered to  Governor  Hoi  well  and  party 
in  the  **  Black  Hole  **  of  Calcutta, 
would  have  been  rated  as  hoorm^m 
v^t  TM  p^fvaof  as  isodynamic  with 
gold :  water  would  have  borne  a 
higher  premium  than  ever  yet  did 
diamonds.  You  must  have  a  case  in 
whioh  water  is  actually  wanted,  in 
which  the  affirmative  value  is  sustain- 
ed by  a  pressure  then  resting  upon 
men,  or  else  you  cannot  try  the  ques- 
tion in  its  exchange  value.  Atmo- 
spheric air  never  bears  any  price  at 
alK  But  that  is  simply  because  such 
is  its  vast  multiplication  and  diffusion 
that  no  man,  however  debauched  in 
his  use  of  air,  can  possibly  consume 
his  ailowaoce.  Imagine  the  case  that, 
like  light,  the  power  of  free  respira- 
tion should  decline  after  sunset,  at- 
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mospheric  air  would  *^  look  up  "  in 
the  market  furiously.  Not  a  month 
ago,  two  divers,  under  Msjor- General 
Pasley,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea* 
groping  after  Admiral  Kempenfelt^a 
traps,  when  suddenly,  forasmuch  as 
man  (according  to  Cicero)  is  aper- 
pugnacious  animal,  one  of  them,  upon 
a  point  of  honour,  pitched  into  the 
other;  rounds  were  fought,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  many  respect- 
able fishes,  conoerniog  which  no  bottle* 
holder  will  ever  report ;  but  at  length 
a  foul  blow  (not  intentionally,  we  are 
sure)  terminated  the  scratch,  by 
smashing  the  facial  apparatus  for  con. 
neoting  the  man  with  the  atmosphere 
above.  Of  course  ho  could  not  como 
to  time  )  but  the  people  overhead 
luckily  did,  and  drew  him  up,  not  at  all 
the  worse  for  a  slight  foretaste  of  suf- 
focation. Else,  under  the  same  acci- 
dent, without  the  same  relief  at  hand, 
what  a  monstrous  price  would  atmo- 
spheric air  have  borne  I  How  anxious- 
ly would  it  have  been  **  enquired  after" 
in  any  submarine  manufactory  of  that 
commodity  I  Diamonds  are  seen  to 
an  unfair  advantage;  not  only  they 
can  be  pushed  onwards  from  a  brutal 
land  to  a  refined  land,  but  also  from  a 
brutal  century  to  a  refined  century ; 
but  you  cannot  send  down  your  pre* 
sent  supply  of  .water  to  a  more  water- 
using  posterity.  What  is  not  used  at 
the  time  is  lost.  Were  diamonds 
thrown  always  upon  the  merely  local 
and  present  market,  often  they  would 
fetch,  like  water,  nothing  at  all.  But 
at  all  events,  the  capital  solecism  must 
be  amended  of  compariog  an  unlimit- 
ed A  with  an  unhmited  B;  KquatUum 
vagum  with  a  quantum  vagnm.  Take 
the  two  subjects  under  tangible  forms, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  which 
bears  the  higher  value.  All  the  wa- 
ter, for  instance,  in  England,  which 
bears  any  exchange  value  at  all,  bears 
unquestionably  a  much  higher  value 
than  all  the  diamonds  in  England. 
For  to  the  water  which  carries  bur- 
dens you  must  add  the  water  of  baths^ 


*  Bui  here,  taming  from  our  path  for  a  moment,  let  as  avow  our  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  finest  silk  tiisues,  rilk  stuffs,  or  whatever  yoa  call  them,  f^om  Jostinian  to  the 
Crasades,  were  in /act  mastij  velvets  and  brocades.  Now,  grossly  weighed,  a  pound  of 
gold,  at  our  mint  standard,  might  pass  for  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Bot  are  not  floe  parple 
or  violet  velvets  to  be  bought  as  high  as  two  guineas  a-yard  ?  We  have  heard  i o. 
And  in  that  case  we  ooneeive  that  a  perfect  dress,  with  all  its  appurtenances  en  suiie, 
(ae  velvet  shoes,  morning  body,  and  dress  body,  with  short  sleeves,  l»c.,)  might  cost 
Aoreltan's  price,  vis.  its  weight  in  gold. 
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of  bed-rooin8>  of  kitchens,  potable  wa- 
ter,  and  water  used  as  a  mechanic 
power,  not  to  notice  the  water  of  irri- 
gation, as  less  used  in  our  husbandry 
than  in  more  arid  climates. 

Consequently,  when  examined,  this 
familiar  statement  of  the  comparative 
exchange  yalue  between  diamonds  and 
water  not  only  appears  to  be  false,  but 
melts  into  a  shapeless  and  incoherent 
nihility  which  really  asserts  nothing. 
For  if  you  say'— Let  us  take  the  sepa- 
rate diamonds,  as  the  terms  on  one 
^de  the  comparison:— very  well ;  but 
you  do  not  know  what  to  range  against 
them  on  the  other  side.  Is  it  an  apo- 
thecary's phial  of  water  that  you  must 
post,  or  a  canal,  or  a  reseryoir  ?  Ne- 
ver was  contest  or  competition  so 
ridiculously  unguarded  in  its  condi- 
tions. 

2.  But  is  this  the  worst?  No.  It 
is  in  the  idea  of  use  that  the  vital  error 
lies.  You  see  by  the  choice  of  cases, 
by  the  water  (a  thing  of  prime  neces- 
sity) pitted  against  diamonds,  (a  thing 
of  mere  decoration,)  that  the  artificer 
of  this  old  antithesis  has  been  dream- 
ing of  the  useful  against  the  orna- 
mental—of the  utile  against  the  puU 
chrum.  But  this  is  mere  delirious 
wandering.  In  great  settled  coun- 
tries, where  a  regular  reproduction  of 
all  commodities  is  going  on  for  ever, 
nothing  upon  earth  governs  any  man's 
rate  of  purchasing  but  the  cost  of 
producing;  and  he  rarely  asks  him- 
self, or  suffers  any  man  else  to  ask 
him,  at  what  convertible  rate  he  va- 
lues the  particular  commodity  as  a 
thing  meable.  But  this  question,  which 
seldom  occurs  in  England  or  France, 
often  do€»  occur  in  infant  colonies. 
The  stores  on  such  a  day  are  nearly 
exhausted;  they  will  not  be  reple- 
nished for  a  year,  nor  will  any  supplies 
at  all  arrive  for  three  months.  Now^ 
then,  all  considerations  of  cost  sud- 
denly become  obsolete,  and  the  scale 
passes  over,  of  necessity,  from'  the 
relative  producibilities  of  things  to 
their  relative  useabilities.  Suppoung 
a  registrar  appointed,  during  this  pre- 
valence of  affirmative  price,  to  record 
all  sales  occurring  at  Port  Adelaide. 
On  such  a  day,  he  registers  a  sale  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Upon  enquiry,  the 
larger  part  appears  to  have  been  used 
in  the  arts ;  but  a  small  part  has  been 
used  for  the  perpetration  of  suicides. 
The  one  application  was,  therefore, 
useful;   the  other  destructive.     But 


would  this  difference  disturb  the  clas- 
sification of  the  registrar  ?  Undoubt- 
edly not.  Equally  in  both  cases,  the 
sulphuric  acid  had  been  rated  and 
bought  for  its  value  in  nse ;  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  using  it ;  that  ia,  with  a 
view  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose, 
and  not  with  a  retrospective  view  to 
its  cost.  In  the  philosophy  of  final 
causes,  any  quality  or  act  view^  in 
relation  to  such  a  final  cause,  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  a  tendency  to  a 
purpose,  is  termed  tdeologieaU  Thus, 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  a  kitchen-gar- 
den, or  of  a  machine,  which  must  be 
derived  from  their  tendency  to  certain 
ends  or  uses,  is  called  teleologic  beau- 
ty. Now,  the  use,  contemplated  in 
the  doctrine  of  value,  is  simply  teleo- 
logic use— adaptation  to  a  purpose, 
whether  that  purpose  were  bad  or  were 
good,  were  beneficial  or  utterly  ruin- 
ous. Whatever  were  its  quality,  this 
purpose,  this  end,  having  been  the  re- 
gulative force  in  settling  the  appreci- 
adon,  has  equally  availed  to  separate 
the  principle  of  valuation  from  tbe 
vast  counter  class  in  which  the  regu- 
lative force  is  different,  viz.  no  pur- 
pose at  all,  which  is  a  future  thing,  bat 
a  cost,  which  is  a  past  thing. 

Upon  this  investigation^  it  appears 
that  diamonds  realize  the  use  contem- 
plated in  political  economy,  quite  im 
much  as  water.  Teleologically,  that 
is,  considered  as  means  to  an  end -Es- 
monds have  as  undeniably  a  value  in 
use  as  any  other  article  whatsoever. 
The  owner  surely  means  to  nse  them. 
And  you  miss  the  whole  object  in 
making  the  distinction,  if  you  fail  to 
see  this.  For  the  thing  aimed  at  is 
— not  to  learn  whether,  in  making  a 
purchase,  our  Jack  has  acted  wisely 
or  not,  has  bought  a  thing  of  use  or  a 
thing  of  show,  but  this — viz.  whether 
in  giving  five  guineas  for  an  article, 
he  was  governed  by  the  eonsideratioii 
of  its  efficacy  for  some  purpose  of  bis 
own,  or  by  consideration  of  some  ex- 
pense incurred  by  another  man.  The 
term '  use,  therefore,  is  totally  miscon- 
ceived. It  is  not  the  utility,  but  the 
useability  of  a  thing  which  is  in  ques- 
tion. But  now,  to  convince  the  reader 
how  unsteady  and  capricious  is  this 
word  uset  even  where  it  really  does 
mean  utility  as  opposed  to  ornament, 
imagine  the  case  that  you  visit  s 
friend  in  Bengal  at  his  villa  w  ban- 
galow.  Looking  from  the  windows, 
you  say,  *^  What  is  that  ugly  plant? 
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Really  I  cannot  admire  it  at  all :  it  is 
any  thing  but  pictnresqne."    "  Pic- 
turesqne !  **   retorts  your  friend,  **  I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light.     It 
is  for  use.     It  is  indigo.     And  if  the 
rains  or  the  inundations  do  not  irash 
off  the  colouring  matter,  the  coming 
winter  will  see  me  a  rich  man.*'    At 
present,  therefore,  obserre,  the  indigo 
is  considered  useful.     Step  forward 
two  years,  and  you  find  your  friend's 
indigo  in  London,  hanging  up  to  dry, 
after   having   saturated    a  beautiful 
shawl.  Is  it  useful  now  ?  By  no  means. 
Now  it  is  only  ornamental :  for  what  is 
it  to  the  world  whether  that  shawl  had 
been  dyed  blue,  (as  it  is,)  or  dyed  scar- 
let, or  not  dyed  at  all  ?  So,  again,  the 
founder  of  a  temperance  club  asks 
your  aid  in  extinguishing  a  fire  at  a 
distillery.     "  Why,  is  it  of  any  use  ?  " 
you  ask.    "  Use ! "  he  replies  tartly, 
**  this  concern  produces  so  many  thou- 
sand puncheons  of  spirit.**     By  which 
it  appears,  that  the  very  same  article, 
in  mere  tendency  and  inchoate  rudi- 
ments, seems  to  him  U8e(\il,  which,  as 
a  finished  thing,  he  judges  damnable. 
"  Oh,  day  and  night  1  but  this  is  won- 
drous strange  ** — that,  as  means  to  an 
end,  things  should  be  useful ;  yet, 
when  accomplishing  that  end,  as  less 
than  nothing  I 

But  now  pass  to  another  and  a  final 
section  of  this  subtle  subject — one 
which  practically  has  proved  the, 
source  of  more  extensive  errors  by  far 
than  all  those  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  expose.  We  will  pave  the 
introduction  to  it,  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  distinction  that 
is  by  no  means  obvious*  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you,  reader,  that  rarity — that 
quality  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  political  economy — offers  itself 
under  two  aspects  ?  There  is  the  rarity 
which  nobody  can  fail  to  notice  as  one 
eminent  attraction  in  jewels,  without 
which  their  beauty  and  their  impe- 
rishablenesB,  taken  separately,  would 
not  adequately  sustain  their  value. 
This  fact  was  memorably  exemplified 
by  the  headlong  fall  in  one  aay  of 
Brazil  emeralds.  A  single  such  eme- 
rald was  ofiered  to  a  Tuscan  lapidary. 
Presuming  it  oriental,  (for  Brazil  was 
yet  hardly  known  to  Europe,)  he 
bought  it  for  fourteen  guineas.  Half 
a  boshel  was  offered  by  the  thought- 
less vender ;  and  the  lapidary  would 
only  give  one  shilling  a- piece.  When 
you  buy  a  genuine  oriental  emerald  or 
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ruby,  its  rarity  enters  consciously  into 
your  estimate  of  the  jewel.  You  weglad 
that  it  is  rare.  Doubtless  that  quality 
tells  against  yourself  in  the  cost ;  but 
so  does  every  other  good  quality  of  ar- 
ticles which  have  reached  an  exchange 
value :  and  certainly  you  would  not  wish 
that  a  peach  should  be  rotten  in  order 
that  you  might  benefit  in  the  price. 
Now  pass  over  to  the  very  opposite 
pole*  You  have  given  a  dozen  splen- 
did dinners  in  the  course  of  a  London 
season;  and  on  looking  at  the  bills, 
you  notice  that  the  poultry  and  the 
game  for  these  dinners  have  cost  you 
about  twenty  guineas  more  than  on 
the  average  of  the  last  seven  years. 
Making  enquiries,  you  find  that  of 
both,  for  separate  reasons,  the  supply 
has  been  defective  in  London  through 
the  last  six  months.  Here  is  a  mode 
of  scarcity  which  has  added  twenty 
guineas  to  the  cost,  but  nothing  at  all 
to  any  man's  pleasure  in  your  twelve 
dinners.  Your  guests  may  have  had 
some  pleasure  from  the  game,  but 
surely  none  M  all  from  its  rarity.  Do 
you  prize  this  sort  of  rarity  ?  Do  you 
commend  it  ?  Do  you  vaunt  it  ?  So 
far  from  that,  your  best  friend  is 
pained  on  hearing  "  the  frequent 
d — mn**  escaping  from  your  lips.  This 
rmity  has  not  even  gained  you  ap- 
plause ;  for  you  could  not  have  men- 
tioned at  the  iime  to  your  guests,— 
**  Behold  I  that  Canadian  game  cost 
three  guineas  I  *'  Far  less  could  you 
call  an  ex-post-facto  meeting  of  de- 
parted guests,  in  order  to  state  the 
now  immedicable  truth.  You  have 
had  your  rarity,  and  nobody  has  been 
aware  of  it,  except  yourself,  when 
paying  for  it.  With  such  rarity  you 
are  heartily  disgusted.  A  third,  or 
equatorial  case,  midway  between  these 
polar  cases,  is  possible.  In  Covent- 
Garden  during  the  last  spring,  that 
precise  quantity,  (by  imperial  mea- 
sure,) of  green  peas,  whicn  on  a  given 
Saturday  cost  one  guinea,  did  on  the 
Saturday  following  cost  one  shilling. 
The  difference  arose  between  the  hot- 
house culture  of  the  earlier  day,  and 
the  garden  culture  of  the  later.  I  n  such 
a  purchase,  the  grace  of  the  rarity  will 
not  entirely  perish.  Without  needing 
on  your  part  any  inhospitable  allusion 
to  prices,  if  you  give  strawberries  and 
green  peas  in  January,  the  very  sea- 
son will  remind  your  guests  of  their 
liberal  treatment.  Your  hospitality 
$e  fira  valoir  ;  you  are  reconciled  to 
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this  rarity^  though  not  ambitions  of  it ; 
and  jon  will  be  paid  for  it  in  gUjria 
or  ghrioh,  nnttl  the  great  wheel  of 
night  and  day  shall  bring  ronnd  to- 
morrow's dinner;  which  revolotiooy 
as  yon  well  know^  like  the  reyolotioa 
of  Plato's  mmrns  magnus^  cancels  aH 
snch  coenatorial  debtB>  either  of  grati- 
tude or  of  praise. 

Here  then  open  upon  ns  two  modes 
of  scarcity :  one  permanent,  fixed  in 
the  object  as  an  element  of  its  ralue, 
and  which  even  the  purchaser  regards 
with  satisfaction^  as  in  the  cases  of 
gems  or  Grecian  statnes ;  another 
fleeting!  repulsiTC,  not  belonging  to 
the  object,  but  rather  belonging  to  the 
accidents  of  time  and  place.  The 
difference  is  as  between  a  motive  and 
an  impulse.  When  a  man  acts  nnder 
the  influence  of  avarice,  he  does  not 
set  before  himself  this  avarice  as  a 
conscious  motive :  avarice  acts  as  an 
impulse ;  not  by  attracting  consciously 
from  before^  but  by  propelling  uncon- 
sciously from  behind.  A  motive  is 
judicious  and  objective :  an  impulse 
is  blind  and  subjective.  And  so  is 
rarity,  when  distinguished  into  its  two 
modes.  The  rarity  which  affects  but- 
ter or  potatoes,  adds  no  feature  of 
excellence  to  those  respectable  articles 
— ^it  does  not  attract  you — it  does  hot 
conciliate  your  esteem— it  could  never 
draw  you ;  but  it  drives  you  noientem 
volentem:  whereas  the  rarity  which 
cleaves  to  the  masterpieces  of  art,  to 
antique  cameos,  to  coins,  to  relics  in 
the  Papal  sense,  or  even  in  a  senti- 
mental sense,  as  memorials  of  great 
men,  is  one  to  which,  yor  its  ownsake, 
you  submit.  It  is  a  quality  which  yon 
pay  for.  But  on  the  other  rarity  you 
pay — not  as  for  part  of  the  price,  but 
as  for  a  tax,  imposed  bv  accidents  of 
season  or  of  place.  This  cause  acts 
upon  value,  not  as  a  causa  effieiens^ 
but  as  a  causa  sine  qua  non;  i*e,,  as 
a  negative,  but  not  as  a  positive,  con- 
dition of  the  exchange. 

So  far  we  have  gone  in  distinguish- 
ing these  two  modes  of  rarity,  as  a  step 
towards  introducing  the  following  du- 
eidation,  which  (brief  as  we  shall  make 
it)  is  much  more  momentous  than  any 
other  single  eincidation  on  this  science 
that  we  can  offer*  If  the  foundations 
are  wrong,  all  Is  wrong.  And  some 
errorS)  like  some  truths,  are  prodi- 
gionsiy  more  fertile  than  others. 

Imagine  a  lecturer  upon  physics  to 
be  explaining  the  law  of  graviutlon. 


To  this  law  it  is  owing,  aa  he  ttSk  hn 
pnpib,  that  any  thing  falls.  **  For  in- 
stance^  that  apple,  which  from  its  eoa* 
apicuous  size  you  all  observed  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  in  the  orchaid^  did 
so  nnder  the  coercion  of  this  ftepeo. 
dous  and  mysterious  force. "  ^  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  replies  apapU:  *' ge- 
nerally speaking  you  may  he  right; 
but,  as  to  the  particular  apple,  it  was 
brushed  off  by  a  blow  from  John 
Smith's  hat.  I  saw  it  myself."  *'  Why, 
yon  foolish  boy,*' answers  the  lecturer, 
**  that  may  be  true.  John  Smith  had 
perhaps  his  own  reasons  for  mnniog 
against  the  apple:  grant  that  he  did 
so,  and  that  Smith,  not  gravitation,  it 
was  which  gave  the  original  impulse : 
Smith  detached  the  apple :  Smith 
broke  the  adhesion  of  the  apple  to  the 
tree;  But  that  is  not  the  queetioa. 
The  question  is  this — ^being  detached, 
after  it  was  detached,  why  did  the 
apple  fall  downwards?  Why  not  op. 
wards  ?  Why  not  horizontally  ?  Why 
not  diagonally  ?  Why  should  it  pursue 
a  perpendicular  line?  Why  not  a 
'  slantindicular  line,'  aa  Mr  Sliek 
expresses  it?"  Now  what  we  wish 
to  have  noticed,  is  this :  that  the  ob- 
jector in  this  case  had  not  said  any 
thing  which  was  false.  Predady,  be- 
cause what  he  said  was  true,  had  hb 
little  demur,  in  favour  of  Mr  J.  Smith, 
a  fair  chance  of  sticking  to  him  for 
.  life.  Only  by  showing  him  that  his 
true  objection  had  no  relation  to  the 
point  at  issue,  could  the  teacher  dis- 
abuse him  of  his  conceit. 

Precisely  in  the  same  eircnmatancet , 
stand  all  those  who  attempt  to  explain 
the  laws  of  price  out  of  the  lelatiotts 
between  supply  and  demand.  Is  it 
false  what  they  say  P  I*(o,  or  not  neeea- 
sarily  false :  but  it  has  noeoncem  what- 
ever with  the  real  pofast  at  issue.  And 
yet  our  leading  journals,  our  guarUriy 
journals,  (which  cannot  plead  hony,) 
are  overrun  with  it.  And  it  Is 
really  as  foolish  in  the  application, 
as  the  remark  about  J<^  Smith's 
hat ;  but  unfortunately  with  more 
extensive  effects.  It  la  sternly  af- 
firmed, it  is  afllrmed  every  day,  that 
the  relations  between  supply  and  de- 
mand are  equal  to  the  explanation  of 
,price,  that  they  are  the  cause  which 
forces  the  price  to  be  what  it  la«  Ex- 
plain then  to  us,  out  of  relatiotta  which 
we  will  assign  between  the  praaent 
supply^nd  the  permanent  demand,  the 
answerable  price.  We  will  release  you 
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from  the  labour  of  searching  for  any 
facto.  We  will  auume  that»  at  this  mo-* 
meott  the  supply  in  England  is  by  ono- 
fiflh  beyond  the  demanded  we  wlU  fiir- 
iher  aasume  that  wheat  is  one  of  those 
artioles  which,  being  unduly  raised 
in  quantity  by  a  fifth,  will  (according 
to  Adam  Smith)  fall  in  price  by  a-half. 
la  fact  Sir   Richard  Steele,   in  an 
ag«  of  utter  darkness  on  tilis  sub- 
ject, had  remarked  that  wheat  was  an 
article  upon  which  the  yariations  in 
quantity  were  least  of  all  in  direct 
arithmetic  ratio  to  the  yariations  in 
price ;  a  failure  by  one  third  might» 
for  inetanoe,  eyen  decuple  the  price. 
Now,  then,  out  of  these  conditions  as 
datOf  deduce  for  us  Uie  corresponding 
price  of  wheat.     But,  you  reply,  any 
disturbance  made  by  this  momentary 
excess  in  the  quantity  is  not  the  total 
causoi  it  is  but  a  modification ;  before 
1  can  know  the  result  from  a  thing 
modifying,  I  must  know  also  the  thing 
modified.     For  grant  that  the  excess 
has  depressed  the  price   by  50  per 
eent»  the  next  question  is,  uy  fifty  per 
eent  upon  what?    Upon  g^neas  or 
upon  fiurUiings  ?     **  How  am  I  to 
learn  that?"    True,  most  true.    And 
now  you  show,  past  all  denying,  that 
which   we   asserted — ^yii.    that   the 
mere  relation   between   supply  and 
demand  could  neyer  generate  a  price. 
This  relation  modifies  a  past  price; 
a  price  pretlously  giyen.      Conse- 
quently the  new  price,  resnlting  in 
part  from  the  altered  ratio  tii  supply 
to  demand,  muH  be  a  function  of  the 
preiwding  price.     Consequently  that 
preceding  price  must  be  known,  or 
you  cannot  moye  a  step.     Put  C  to 
express  the  cost,  and  D  to  express  the 
disturbance  caused  by  alteration  in 
the  supply;   that  alteration  will  of 
course  be  representable  by  pius  or 
minus,  accordkigly  as.  the  change  is 
by  excess  in  the  supply  or  by  defect. 
This  being  settled^  then  uniyersally 
all  price  that  oyer  was,  will  be,  or  can 
be,  idSected  by  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand,  must  be  expressible  as 
C-)-D  on  the  one  side>  or  as  C— D  on 
the  other.    And  here,  consequently, 
by  this  one  rectification  of  popular 
logic,  we  make  the  disooyery  that  all 
such  price  (what,  in  the  technical 
language  of  Adam  Snkith,  is  called 
<<matAef  price  *^  must  be  a  binomial. 
That  is  a  yery  singular  faet ;  ibr>  in 
the  two  modes  of  ordinary  exchange 
yalu^  tis.  eost-prloe>  ana  use-price^ 


the  case  is  always  mononomial,  How- 
eyer  many  elements  may  enter  into 
the  cost,  all  furnish  but  one  law ;  all 
do  but  express  the  resistance  to  the 
article  in  its  process  of  making. 
Again,  howeyer  many  elements  may 
enter  into  use-yalue,  (or  affirmative 
yalue,)  as,  for  inatance,  the  beauty  of 
gold,  its  indestructibility,  its  porta- 
bility, its  fitness  for  concealment,  its 
fusibility  and  ductility,  all  together  do 
but  express  one  law — yiz.  the  teleo- 
logic  worth  of  that  article.  But  mar- 
ket yalue»that  is,  yalae  into  which 
has  entered  any  modification  from 
supply  and  demand**-neyer  can  be 
a  mononomial ;  there  must  always  be 
a  twofold  law  — viz.  the  previous 
price  (probably  the  cost)  as  one  ele- 
ment, and  the  particular  modification 
arising  from  the  supply  as  the  other 
element.  That  u,  always  it  will  be 
C-f  D,  or  C— D. 

This  exposure  we  close  with  two 
remarks  calculated  to  clench  it.  The 
first  is  tliis,  that,  according  to  the  old 
notion  of  supply  and  demand  as  by 
any  possibility  yielding  the  causes  of 
price,  a  most  ludicrous  consequence 
arises  in  the  case  where  the  two 
forces  are  evenly  balanced  against 
each  other,  vis.  that  no  price  at  dl 
should  be  the  result  For  if  the  de- 
mand is  equal  to  ten,  atid  the  supply  is 
on  a  level  with  it,  neither  more  or  less, 
.  then  we  haye  + 10  — .  10  =-  0.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  could  neyer  lead  to 
any  poiitive  result,  except  where  one 
being  in  excess  should  cause  an  affir- 
mative result.  The  demand  being 
12,  and  the  supply  being  8,  then  the 
other  side  of  the  equation  would  pre- 
sent us  with  an  affirmative  result  of 
12  — 8  »>  4  ;  though  unhappily  the 
yery  same  result  would  arise  if  the 
supply  were  12,  and  the  demand  8 ; 
that  Is,  the  price  would  be  the  same 
alike  when  the  supply  happened  to 
be  in  exoess*  and  when  it  happened 
to  be  correspondingly  in  defect.  Such 
are  the  absurdities  which  arise  under 
the  common  notion  that  the  relation 
between  supply  and  demand  (never 
more  than  a  co-cause  and  a  modify- 
ing cause)  is  competent  by  itself  to 
produce  a  price. 

The  other  remark  we  haye  to  make 
is  this  s— Is  it  not  scandalous,  that, 
after  one  pun  in  the  term  <*«««,"  (as* 
already  exposed,)  trepidatiog  between 
use  teleologic  (or  capacity  of  being 
used)  and  use  beneficial,  now  we  are 
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presented  with  another  pan  in  the 
word  *' market.'*  We  wUl  not  allow 
any  man  to  escape  from  this  plain 
matter  of  (act :  the  word  is  used  in 
two  senses^  and  that  is  flat.  Can  he 
deny  that  "  market-price*'  is  used 
specially  and  technically*  or  that  it  was 
originally  introduced  to  express  a 
price  that  is  affected  (algebraic^  asf- 
fected)  by  the  accident  of  a  rednndant 
or  a  defective  supply  ?  Can  he  deny» 
2(1  iy 9  that  it  is  used  by  all  of  us  to 
express  a  price  not  so  affected^  or 
where  that  accident  u  entirely  want- 
ing P  Riding  home,  you  find  a  stran- 
ger in  your  company,  who  asks  of 
you  if  you  know  the  market-price  of 
bread.  Now,  if  you  observe  him  to 
be  a  plain  farmer-like  man,  in  a  frieze 
coat,  you  know  at  once  that  he  has  no 
boolLish  tricks  in  his  head,  and  that  he 
means  simply  the  existiag  price — the 
selling  price.  But,  if  you  suspect 
your  man  to  be  an  economist,  you  re- 
ply by  a  question — viz.  why  it  is  that 
he  should  thus  presume  the  article  to 
be  selling  at  all  for  **  market-price?*' 
Bread,  shoes,  and  many  other  articles 
in  constant  demand,  never  do  sell  at 
market-price  in  the  known  technical 
sense  iiftroduced  by  Adam  Smith ; »'.  e. 
they  never  do  sell  at  cost-price  adfect- 
ed  by  ratio  of  supply,  but  simply  at 
cost-price.  There  never  was  such  a 
case  heard  of,  as  that  a  pair  of  shoes 
should  cost  less  in  London  because 
shoes  were  plentiful,  or  cost  more  be- 
cause shoes  were  scarce.  Shoes  are 
never  scarce,  are  never  redundant,  at 
so  vast  a  market.  In  a  small  village 
such  supplies  may  vary  on  the  same 
principle — that  the  annual  deaths  are 
irregular.  But,  as  the  market  rises  in 
numbers,  births,  deaths,  marriages-— 
letters  sent  and  received — sheep  and 
oxen  consumed — all  tend  more  and 
more  to  uniformity,  from  month  to 
month,  and  still  more  from  year  to 
year.  The  fifteen  thousand  shoe- 
makers of  London  would  easily  pro- 
duce the  extra  shoes  wanted  for  a 
large  army  in  three  weeks»  without  at 
all  affecting  the  level  cost-price, 
through  even  a  momentary  languor 
in  the  supply. 

Here  we  dismiss  our  commentaries 
on  value.  But  we  must  plainly  tell 
every  reader,  who  complains  of  what 
may  seem  our  disproportionate  length 
dedicated  to  this  branch  of  the  subject* 
that  here,  in  fact,  the  main  battle  ia 
fought.      Whenever   two  men   are 


heard  dispndng  on  political  eeonomy, 
no  matter  what  may  haTO  been  the 
partienlar  question,  within  a  lew  ni- 
nntea  you  find  the  diaenasioii  aettling 
into  a  contest  about  yalae:  **  How 
do  you  define  value  f"^  One  answers 
by  some  absurdity  about  Chinga  beti^ 
<'  worth  what  they  will  fetch  "  —  to 
which  the  other  rejoins,  by  dMcribing 
value  t(fbe  **  governed  by  snpi^y  and 
demand.**  And  the  later  oonfosioa  of 
those  disputants  is  deeper  than  the 
first.  We  repeat  that  the  Tery  de- 
finition  and  object  of  political  economy 
is — **  Given  all  possible  disturbances 
of  value,  to  show  how  the  equilibriam 
restores  itself?"  And  we  must  say, 
that,  unless  we  expose  such  eafntal 
blunders  as  those  which  confoand  the 
useful  with  the  useable— -those  which 
confound  market  as  a  fact,  with  mar- 
ket as  a  law — and  those  which  eon- 
eeit  the  possibility  of  deriving  a  priee 
from  blank  scarcity  or  blank  redund- 
ancy, all  hasty  advances  to  praetieal 
questions  will  end  in  confusion.  But, 
if  this  exposure  is  to  be  made  at  all, 
it  must  be  made  in  a  detached  place ; 
since,  to  interpose  snch  discussions  in 
the  midst  of  others,  would  be  to  per* 
plex  by  parenthesis,  or  to  disg^ost  by 
continual  retrogression. 

We  shall  now  rapidly  mn  over  a 
number  of  cases  which  mav  serve  as 
a  praxis  on  all  that  preceded. 

I.  You  fancy,  in  locking  back  at 
our  past  explanations,  that  in  the  most 
common  case  of  all,  viz.  the  ordinary 
sale  of  ordinary  articles,  we  have  for- 
gotten one  thing.  What  is  that? 
Why  this :  upon  Ricardo*s  main  prin- 
ciple we  affirmed  that,  in  the  usual 
sale  of  commodides  under  the  law  of 
cost,  this  cost  will  resolve  itself  into 
the  quantity  of  labour — not  into  the 
value  of  labour.  Now,  let  that  stand, 
you  say :  let  that  be  true :  bnt  still 
you  think  we  have  forgotten  one  ele- 
ment, viz.  the  raw  material.  There 
is  the  day's  labour  in  making  the 
shoes  ;  that  doubtless  b  one  element : 
but  there  is  also  the  leather.  True: 
but  that  also  has  been  sold  and  bought 
on  the  veiy  same  principle  of  the  la- 
bour which  produced  it.  The  ebjee- 
tion  merely  proves  that  there  have 
been  two  stages  in  the  production  oH 
the  shoes,  and  not  a  single  stage. 

IL  Ton  still  find  yourself  unrecon- 
cOed  to  the  doctrine  that  a  change  ia 
the  value  of  labour,. as  opposed  to  a 
change  in  the  quantity  of  labour^  ceuM 
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not  by  ftD J  powibility  throw  itself  off 
upon  the  price.     That  the  poor  man 
who  furnbhed  the  capital  and  therefore 
the  wagesy  must  (and  mast  always) 
stand  the  whole  rise,  (supposing  the 
change  to   take    that    course) — this 
awakens  jour  sympathy :  it  is  posi- 
tively tragic.     And  you  are  fixed  to 
show  fight  on  the  occasion.     But,  for 
all  thatf  you  must  submit.   **  Must  ?'* 
Yes,  and  shall.    We  remember  a  case 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  a  man 
coming  round  upon  his  friend,  who 
had  twice  told  him  that  he  **  must**  do 
something,  by  furiously  expostulating 
— "  How!  must?*'  '•  Yes,  man,"  re- 
torts his  friend ;  "  again,  I  say,  you 
must,"     Upon  which  the  other,  smit- 
ing his  forehead,  howls  out  frantically 
— **  Oh,  ye  gods  I  have  I  lived  to  be 
musted  three  times  in  one  day  ?'*  Yes 
— and  you  reader,  will  live  to  be  thrice 
*«  masted*'  if  you  refuse  our  gag.  You 
think  there  may  be  a  way  by  which 
the  man  could  escape :  and  so  he  would, 
if  the  rise  in  wages  were  peculiar  to 
his  trade.     But  that  is  not  our  case. 
The  case  upon  which  we  argue,  is — 
that  the  rise  is  universal.     Now,  In 
these  circumstances,  if  one  could  evade 
it,  all  could  evade  it.     **  Well,  and 
perhaps  they  do."  But  how  ?  "  Why, 
each  in  turn  by  throwing  off  the  rise 
upon  the  article  in  which  he  trades.** 
That  is,  the  purchasers,  the  consumers, 
are  to  pay  the  rise,  not  the  workmen 
nor  those  who  pay  the  workmen.  But 
then,  as  this  last  class — the  capitalists 
—have  liule  interest  in    the  money 
which  they  receive,  beyond  their  em- 
ployment of  it  in  purchases,  as  they 
also  become  purchasers  in  the  end, 
they  must  forfeit  in  that  character  all 
that  they  have  evaded  in  the  other. 
Still  you  think  that  if  money  were  out 
of  the  question,  something  might  be 
done.  .  Try  it  this  way  also.    Let  the 
hatter,  who  sells  his  total  hats  for 
£400,  pay  one  half  of  that  sum  for 
wages,  the  other  half  remaining  for 
raw  material    and  his  own    profits. 
Wages  suddenly  rise  by  ten  per  cent. 
He  sends  out  his  bats  for  sale  in  £10 
cases,  for  which  now  (in  order  to  meet 
the  rise)  he  demands  £11.     You  are 
aware  that  other  tradesmen  (if  the  hat- 
ter) will  have  raised  their  correspond- 
ing cases  of  goods  to  £11 ;  but  that 
you  disregard  :  for  you  say  truly  that, 
by  raising  his  total  prices  ten  per  cent, 
he  has  neutralized  the  apparent  effect 
of  the  rise.    Others,  it  is  true^  as  well 
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as  himself,  haye  raised  their  stock  by 
ten  per  cent :  but  still,  in  spite  of  aU 
that,  he  obtains  as  many  of  their  goods 
as  he  did  before.  He  gets  no  more 
indeed ;  why  should  he  ?  But  he  gets 
no  less.  And,  if  he  enjoys  the  same 
consumable  amount,  why  need  he  re* 
pine  under  any  money  expression  of 
the  case  ?  But  you  forget  that,  under 
this  mode  of  stating  the  case,  the  poor 
man  will  have  to  pay  his  work-people 
twoadditional  cases  ofhats,  viz.  twenty- 
two  boxes  instead  of  twenty,  leaving 
for  all  other  demands  only  eighteen 
instead  of  twenty  ;  for,  by  the  terms 
of  the  case,  not  a  single  additional  hat 
has  been  made.  This  sudden  **  spoke 
in  your  wheel**  makes  you  sulky,  until 
suddenly  a  gleam  of  triumph  again 
shoots  from  your  vindictive  eyes. 
"  How  is  this  ?  twenty-two  cases,  if 
sold  at  the  new  price  of  £11,  will 
produce  £242.  Come,  come — fair 
play :  your  men,  recollect,  are  to  have 
ten  per  cent  on  their  wages,  but  no 
more :  so,  at  least,  there  is  £22  to  he 
stopped  out  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
poor  hatter.*'  No — not  at  all.  Our 
workmen,  we  reply,  are  to  have  ten 
per  cent  extra.  What  they  had  before 
was  £200.  But  £20  is  first  of  all 
requisite  to  equate  the  £200  which 
they  used  to  have,  with  the  new  value 
of  money ;  for  you  have  been  degrad- 
ing the  money.  You  have  caused 
£11  to  sink  into  £10.  Thus  far 
you  have  given  the  workmen. nothing 
at  all  extra.  £220  is  but  what  £200 
was.  They  are  now  waiting  fur  their 
ten  per  cent  extra,  and  that  upoa 
£220  will  be  £22.  Quod  erat  demon^ 
strandum, 

III.  This  makes  you  desperate. 
And  though  you  cannot  but  feel  em- 
barrassed by  the  consideration,  that, 
where  all  simultaneously  raise  their 
prices  in  the  same  proportion,  the  re- 
sult virtually  (at  least  in  reference  to 
these  venders)  must  be  an  entire  neu- 
tralization of  their  effort — must  be  as 
if  not  one  had  raised  his  prices — yet, 
after  musing  for  some  time,  a  bright 
suggestion  dawns  upon  you.  Sub- 
mitting for  the  present  to  the  Ricar- 
dian  view,  as  valid  for  most  cases, 
because  in  most  cases  merely  human 
labour  is  concerned,  you  suddenly  fall 
upon  the  question,  what  if  something 
else  than  human  labour  were  the  pro- 
ducing power?  What  if  a  horse,  a 
water-course,  a  process  of  evapora- 
tion, should  produce  the  article  ?    Do 
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ikey  like  wa^ea  f  What  if  macbinery 
ihoald  produce  it?  Does  thai  eatf 
drink,  and  require  clothea?  True, 
tliere  must  be  some  small  proportion 
of  humiin  labour  eren  in  these  cases^ 
lor  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  blind 
agents  from  doing  mischief,  of  heal* 
!ng  their  deeays,  and  so  forih ;  but  it 
ma  J  easily  happen  that  seven- eighths 
of  a  certain  productive  process  shall 
be  executed  by  machinery,  and  one- 
eight  by  human  hands.  Now«  then, 
in  the  case  of  a  rise  in  wages,  under 
eommon  circumstanceSf  the  whole 
weiffhtof  that  rise  will  descend  upon  the 
total  process ;  but  mark  the  astonish- 
ing difference  in  the  case  supposed— 
the  rise  descends  only  upon  a  fraction, 
upon  one-eighth :  it  is  a  trifle  of  one- 
eighth  against  eight-eights.  The  rise 
cannot  concern  that  part  of  labour 
which  takes  nO  wages.  This  is  su- 
blime; revenge  is  sweet;  and  yon 
ask,  '<  Have  1  hit  you  now?*'  Yes, 
you  have:  now  ^ou  have.  What  you 
suggest  is  unexceptionable.  But  wo 
lament  to  say  that  it  has  been  fully 
anticipated  by  Ricardo :  it  Is  amongst 
his  most  brilliant  discoveries.  He 
went  even  further  ;  he  went  to  a  start- 
ling  extremity ;  he  displayed  what 
seemed  a  paradox.  Not  only,  upon 
any  rise  in  wages  by  ten  per  cent 
might  the  article  A,  as  against  the 
article  B,  remain  almost  unaffectedf 
whilst  B  must  sustain  the  full  discou* 
ragement  from  the  rise,  (viz.  that 
somebody,  whether  master- roanufsc- 
turer  under  the  new  theory,  or  con- 
sumer under  the  old  theory,  must  pay 
that  loss  of  ten  per  cent  without  re^ 
medy;)  but  he  affirmed,  as  a  natural 
result  from  the  mode  of  action,  that  a 
rise  in  wages  would  actually  lower 
the  prices  of  all  articles  partly  pro- 
duced by  machinery.  To  prove  this 
he  took  an  extreme  case;  and,  for 
severely  testing  a  principle,  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  take  an  extreme 
case.  He  supposed  an  instance  in 
which  the  entire  process  of  manufac- 
turing should  be  performed  by  an  en- 
gine ;  not  one  atom,  observe,  in  any 
stage,  is  to  be  executed  or  superin- 
tended by  poor  depreciated  humanity. 
If  the  engine  even  misbehaves,  or 
turns  lazy,  it  is  horsewhipped  by  it- 
self, and  reprimaqded  by  one  of  its 
own  boilers.  In  this  case,  supposing 
the  durability  of  the  machine  such  as 
to  work  unimpaired  for  a  century, 
Rioardo  undertakes  that,  by  a  rise  of 


wages  of  abont  MTes  per  eanl.  tbe 
pripes  of  ali  articles  prodneed  by  that 
machine  shall  actually  yiitf  hy  sixty- 
eight  per  cent.    Do  we  asaeot  to  this 
doctrine?    No;  not  in  the  breadth 
here  laid  down;  and  foney  not  that 
merely  our  timidity  is  roused  by  eon- 
sequences  so  gigantic.     It  is  not  so: 
<*  Go  it,"  is  always  ow  cry  iq  saeh 
cases  of  audacious  inference ;  give  us 
rope  enough,  we  say.    But  we  dispute 
one  of  Ricardo's  elements,  as  we  shall 
explain  a  little  further  on.   Meantime, 
in  principle  if  not  in  extent,  Ricardo 
is  ceruinly  right.    Donbtlesa  it  seems 
shocking  to  our  common  sense,  that, 
because  the  man-labourer  works  for 
more,  therefore  our  engine-labonrer 
(a  sort  of  Spenserian  Thlus,  or  iron 
map  of  Crete)  should  work  for  less. 
We  have  known  a  man  to  howl,  and 
go  off  into  a  hornpipe  of  indignation, 
upon  hearing  this  doctrine-— but  the 
true  way  to  view  it  b  this.     Not 
directly  and  simply  because   wages 
have  nsen,  will  the  pro4octs  of  this 
machine  fall ;  the  machine,  though  it 
never  strikes  for  higher  wages,  cannot 
be  imagined  to  pocket  the  affront  of 
less  wages,  since  it  pockets  nothing  at 
all.      But  remember  one   Ricardian 
consequence — from    higher   rate   of 
wages   is  a  lower    rate  of  profits. 
Now,  although  engine- owner  pays  no 
wages,  he  does  not  therefore  receive 
no  profits.     On  the  contrary,  after 
allowing  for  some  kind  of  annual  sink- 
ing fund  towards  the  final  redemption 
of  a  cost  (in  this  case  Qot  less  than 
^20,000)  originally  laid  out    upon 
the  engine,  every  thing  is  profit.    The 
total  price  of  the  product,  exceptin^;^ 
for  that  small  reserve  necessary  to 
insure  the  pboenix-like  resurrection  of 
the  machine,  is  profit — and  nothing 
but  profit.   Yon  understand  therefore, 
in  a  moment,  why  it  is — that,  where 
so  large  a  surface  of  profit  is  exposed, 
even  a  small  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
that  profit  will  tell  to  a  &r  greater 
absolute  amount,  than  the  very  same, 
or  a  much  larger  rate  of  reduotion 
in  the  profit  upon  a  surface  exposed 
exceedingly   less.      You   roust    take 
Ricardo's  case  as  Ricardo  states  it  and 
conditionates  \X%     First,  you  are  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  *  caae  of 
monopoly;  there  Is  no  secret  abeut 
the  machine — no  protecting   patent 
even — not  so  mueh  lis  a  *<  working 
Ucepao"  to  be  bought    Bverj  man  is 
welcome  to  uie  tne  maohipe;  there 
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is  only  the  iUghi  nstnint  upon  him 
of  the  prioe.  This  being  the  ease, 
Rteardo  never  admits  the  theught  that 
possibljy  when  the  prioe  of  the  pro- 
daots  oomes  to  be  settled,  this  priee 
might  be  Infliieoeed  bj  affirmative 
▼alue ;  that  the  owner  might  say,— . 
*'  Look  at  this  shirting  long  lawn — it 
IS  far  superior  in  strength  and  Oneness 
of  fabric  to  that  which  sells  in  thethops 
at  half-a-erown  a*yard;  therefore 
yon  can  be  a  great  gainer  by  giving 
me  two  shillings.  True»  my  engine 
makes  It  for  eighteenpenee  %  bnt  what 
is  that  to  you  ?  If  you  gain  a  shilling 
a  yardi  is  that  to  diseontent  you»  be- 
cause secretly  I  also  gain  a  sixpence 
which  is  gratuitous  f — a  six  pence, 
which  is  so  much  above  what  I  could 
afford  to  take.*'  On  this  possibility 
Ricardo  does  not  argue.  He  pre- 
sumes the  competition  of  producers 
to  be  sufficient  for  keeping  down  all 
men,  little  or  great,  to  the  same  level 
of  profit.  That  level  he  supposes, 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  machine's 
biography,  to  be  ten  per  cent.  What 
then  will  be  the  price  of  the  total  pro- 
doetsthrown  off  by  the  machine  in  one 
year  ?  Recollect— >that  wages  there 
are  none.  Certainly  there  is  the  raw 
material ;  and  through  this,  as  embo- 
died labour  from  an  antecedent  stage, 
no  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  that 
labour  could  reach  the  machine,  be- 
cause, on  Ricardo*8  doetrine,  all  those 
fluctuations  would  have  been  thrown 
off  upon  profits.  But  still  the  raw 
material  is  to  be  paid  for;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  Ricardo  should 
have  allowed  for  it;  and  the  more 
so  beeause.  If  the  machine  were  a 
bat- making  machine,  or  a  skln-dress- 
Ing  machine,  ftc,  very  great  changes 
might  reach  the  proudest  machine 
through  the  fluctuating  quanHtie$  of 
labour  requisite  for  fhrnlshing  beaver- 
skins,  or  hides  generally.  But  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  Ricardo  Is  right :  to 
have  entertained  this  element  of  cost 
mtghthavemade  the  (Mi/cv/iis  more  com- 
plete; but  it  would  have  disturbed  its 
simpHelty.  And,  generally  speaking, 
after  al),  it  would  have  aflTected  the  in- 
fereaees  no  more  than  the  same  posl* 
ti  ve  quantity  added  to  both  sides  of  an 
equation.  To  abstract  from  this  con- 
dilloa,  was  right ;  but  still,  for  the 
•ake  of  the  sompulous,  that  abstrac- 
tion ovght  to  have  been  drawn  under 
IIm  reader's  notice.  In  defaulti  how- 
•Ter,  of  this  element^  there  is  no  other 
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but  the  usual  rate  of  profit  and  the 
annual  sinking-fund,  (on  whatever 
principle  adjusted.)  The  products 
of  the  machine  are  to  be  sold  for 
their  cost.  And  cost  assignable  there 
is  none,  bnt  this  small  fund  of  re- 
demption, and  the  ordinary  loss  of  pro* 
fit  sustained  upon  the  dead  locking-np 
of  £20,000.  What  shall  we  say  for 
this  profit  ?  At  starting,  Ricardo  as- 
sumes it  to  be  10  per  cent  annually. 
Therefore,  in  this  stage  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  cost  (ergo  the  price)  of  the 
products  will  be  thus  estimated — two 
thousand  pounds  as  the  ten  per  cent 
profit  on  the  sum  invested  in  the  ma- 
chine— pint  another  little  sum  (riBum 
teneatist)  of  2s.  lid.,  as  the  annual 
sinking  fund,  which.  In  the  course  of 
100  years,  (and  supposing  the  rate 
still  to  continue  at  ten  per  cent,  will 
avail,  on  the  principle  of  an  annuity, 
to  replace  the  £20,000.  Therefore 
the  total  price  of  the  goods  will  be 
£2000  !  2  :  11.  Leaving  its  period 
of  infancy  and  innocence,  this  thought- 
less machine  passes  through  various 
ups  and  downs,  which  we  need  not 
record,  and  finally  settles  down  into  a 
low  condition  of  vitality,  in  which  pro- 
fits are  only  three  per  cent,  because 
wages  have  risen  by  seven  per  cent.  At 
that  rate,  the  cost  of  the  goods  which 
it  will  turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
cannot  be  more  than  £632  :  16  :  7  ; 
as  you  will  easily  find,  by  computing 
the  annual  interest  at  three  per  cent 
on  a  sum  of  £20,000,  (viz.  £6000  ^^^ 
an  annuity  of  £32  :  16:7,  requisite 
to  replace  the  capital  sum  in  100 
years,  on  the  basis  of  a  three  per  cent 
mterest.  Here  is  a  fall  of  sixty-eight 
per  cent.  We,  indeed,  must  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  any  compress- 
ing force  upon  profits  availing  to  bring 
down  the  profit  in  this  ratio.  It  is  true 
that  profit  gravitates  towards  a  level ; 
but  profit  would  be  raised  above  that 
level  by  the  case  of  a  capital  sunk.  It 
is  not  upon  the  principle  of  an  annuity 
that  the  restoration  must  be  made; 
the  capital  would  be  retrieved  in  a 
short  cycle  of  years,  on  the  common 
basis  of  so  many  years*  purchase.  At 
least  that  has  been  the  practical  regu* 
lation  in  the  few  cases  which  we  have 
been  able  to  approach.  Something  in 
the  shape  of  an  annuity  there  still  Is ; 
but  It  Is  a  very  rude  one.  Probably 
the  produce  of  the  machine,  in  the 
case  supposed,  would,  at  tho  initial 
BtagCi  have  sold  for  more  than  £3000f 
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We  do  not  say  thisi  because^  by  the 
terms  of  the  supposition,  represent- 
ing the  same  produce  from  human 
labour  to  be  seliiog  at  £22,000, 
there  happens  to  be  so  vast  a  dif- 
ferential fund  between  the  two  pro- 
duciqg  forces  out  of  which  to  draw 
a  larger  cost.  That  field  would  ra* 
pidiy  narrow,  because  the  machines 
would  be  rapidly  multiplied.  But 
we  cannot  imagine  that  vast  capitals 
could  be  supk  on  the  terms  supposed : 
the  inevitable  combioation  of  capital- 
ists would  prevent  that.  Neither  do 
we  understand  how  the  principles  of 
insurance  are  applicable  to  such  a 
case.  No  insuraoce  can  be  efiected 
upon  a  commercial  prosperity:  and 
this  it  is,  not  the  mere  physical  dura- 
bility of  the  macbiae,  which  ensures 
the  contiaued  action  of  that  machine. 
Besides,  we  do  not  understand  what 
is  the  event*  upon  which  Ricardo 
would  insure.  There  is  no  contin- 
gency afloat,  upon  which  calculations 
could  be  made.  Either  there  is  too 
absolute  a  certainty,  or  no  approxi- 
mation to  a  certainty.  When  ma« 
chines  became  so  populous,  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  might  be  computed 
upon  them,  one  for  iostance  sure  to 
die  within  each  year  against  forty- 
nine  that  will  not  die,  there  is  a  basis 
for  the  computus  upon  each  side ;  so 
much  risk  against  so  much  security  in 
every  year.  Bat  at  present,  we  can- 
not guess  what  is  the  contingency 
against  which  Ricardo  means  the  insu- 
raoce to  be  effected,  or  the  annuity  to 
be  granted.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
this  may  grow  out  of  our  own  stupi- 
dity: in  which  case,  we  beseech  some 
reader,  and  will  heartily  thank  him,  to 
pitch  into  us  without  ceremony. 

Meantime,  all  this  collateral  dis- 
pute about  the  applicability  of  an  in- 
surance or  an  annuity  to  such  a  case, 
may  go  on  without  prejudice  to  Ri- 
cardo*s  doctrine.  The  reader  sees, 
that  in  any  case,  as  wages  should  rise, 
profits  would  fall ;  and  therefore,  that 
upon  a  substratum,  consisting  mainly 
of  profits,  or  in  fact,  (where  no  great 
capital  had  been  sunk,)  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  profits,  an  enormous  de- 


preciation of  tbe  products  from  sneh 
a  machine  would  correspond  to  a  very 
small  variation  in  the  price  of  labour. 
But  the  still  more  important  doetrioe 
is — ^that  this  change  operating  apoa 
the  products  of  the  machine,  would 
be  in  the  inverse  direction  to  the 
change  operating  upon  wages.  The 
products  would  descend  when  the 
wages  rose;  and  which  is  equally 
observable^  (though  not  equally  ob- 
served by  Ricardo,)  would  rise  when 
the  wages  fell.  Supposing  tbe  pro- 
duct  of  a  machine,  costing  £20,000, 
to  sell  at  20  per  cent  profit,  that  is, 
for  £4000:  then,  by  a  rise  of  five 
per  cent  on  wages,  profits  will  have 
fallen  to  fifteen  per  cent.  By  this 
rise,  therefore,  in  universal  labour,  the 
total  produce  remaining  exactly  the 
same  in  quality  and  quantity,  will  fall 
by  twenty-five  per  cent;  for  it  will 
fall  to  £3000.  Yet  again,  if  wages 
should  fall,  then  (because  profits  will 
rise  commensurately)  inversely  the 
produce  will  be  higher  priced.  This 
last  reciprocal  effect  Ricardo  notices 
too  obscurely ;  what  he  says  in  that 
direction  is  confined  to  the  very  last 
sentence :  "  On  the  other  hand  they 
(commodities)  may  rise  from  a  fall  of 
wages,  as  they  then  lose  the  pecnliar 
advantages  of  production  which  high 
wages  afforded  them."  This  is  all ; 
and  it  is  by  much  too  obscure.  The 
real  cause  is  plain :  the  rise  of  wages, 
wholly  passing  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  pay  no  wages,  nevertheless  settles 
disadvantageousiy  upon  the  capitalist, 
by  all  the  reaction  which  it  prodoees 
upon  profits.  But  reciprocally,  ttie 
fall  in  wages,  though  per  ae  immate- 
rial to  those  who  have  none  Co  pay, 
yet  reacts  to  its  whole  extent  eveo 
upon  them  through  the  elevation 
which  it  gives  to  profits;  for  their 
produce,  as  deri?ed  from  an  inhmman 
machine,  is  all  to  be  viewed  in  tbe 
nature  of  profit,  after  the  cost  of  the 
machine  has  been  once  provided  for 
by  some  fund  of  redemption. 

These  paradoxical,  startling,  and 
yet  undeniable  results*  are  most  in- 
teresting for  themselves.  But,  as 
respects  instant  practice,  they  hare  a 


*  WfuU  U  the  event : — Yon  insure  a  hoiiM  against  fire  ?  true  :  but  that  is  po«ablc>, 
because  out  of  so  many  houses  insured,  such  a  proportion  is'  annually  burned  against  as 
many  not  burned.  But  in  Rieardo*s  case,  all  the  machines  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  at 
a  known  time.  There  are  no  chances  in  the  case,  and  no  immunity  or  privilege  frea 
ruin.     Wliat  is  the  cattii  fatderii  f  What  is  It  that  the  offices  underta'<e  ? 
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further  interest.    Can  any  man  doubt 
that  the  disturbances  given  to  prices^ 
by  the  interfering  and  partial  action  of 
machinery^  have  been  a  large  source 
of  those  apparent  anomalies  in  the 
changes  of  markets  which  have  per- 
plexed all  men»  and  have  mainly  fos< 
tered  that   notion    current    amongst 
tradesmen  as  to  the  capricious  flactua- 
tioD  of  value  ?    Machinery,  it  must  be 
remembered,  enters  by  all  possible 
varieties  and  gradations  into  the  con- 
stituent proportions  of  commodities ; 
and  in  all  the  different  stages  of  their 
preparation.     There  is  another  exten- 
sive cause  for  the  frequent  recusancy 
apparent  amongst  important  commo- 
dities, and  mere  defiance  (as  might  be 
thought)  of  all  general  laws  claim- 
ing to  govern  price.     When  a  man 
hears  of  iron  suddenly  falling  from 
XIO  a  ton,  to  £7  a  ton,  he  says, 
to    himself — "  Ay,    these  book-rules 
look  well  enough,  but  in  downright 
truth  they  cannot  be  sound ;  for  if  the 
cost  governed  the  price,  and  if  that 
cost  were  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  required,  how  could  this  sud- 
den declension  occur?     No  man  will 
pretend  that  the  quantity  of  labour 
can  suddenly  have  altered  upon  a  ton 
of  iron,  by  30  per  cent."     Certainly 
not— but  here  the  case  is  simply  thus: 
first  comes  a  decay,  gradual  or  sud- 
den, in  the. demand.     That  does  not 
operate  directly  upon  price,   for  no 
iron  dealers  will  sell  for  less  than  a  re- 
munerating price.     It  acts  upon  the 
supply,   by  forcing  all  the  inferior 
mines   to    suspend    their    deliveries. 
Them  it  drives  out  of  the  market,  for 
to  them  the  old  price  is  necessary  to- 
wards profit.     Those  who  survive  the 
shook,  are  the  workers  of  the  superior 
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mines ;  these  cnuld  always  afford,  and 
always  have  afforded,  the  iron  at  £7. 
Then  what  became  of  the  differential 
£3?  TAa/ was '  rent.  And  suppos- 
ing them  to  hold  the  mines  on  a  lease, 
it  will  not  make  the  case  at  all  better 
to  cease  producing ;  nor  will  it  make 
the  case  worse  to  produce  as  much  as 
the  market  will  take;  the  evil  for 
them  rests  not  upon  the  labour  or  the 
profit,  but  upon  the  rent,  upon  the 
lease ;  and  that  must  be  faced  at  any 
rate,  whether  they  sell  iron  or  not. 
The  profit  upon  selling  il  at  £7,  is 
still  profit,  quite  as  much  as  it  was  be- 
fore. Those  only  are  forced  to  retire 
who  required  the  differential  £3,  or 
part  of  it,  not  for  rent,  but  as  the 
means  of  profit,  where  the  mine,  as 
being  radically  inferior,  was  held  at  a 
much  lower  rent.  In  another  large 
case,  that  of  cotton  goods,  the  ca.^'e  is 
different.  Here  there  is  no  rent  to  be 
paid.  But,  upon  the  usual  demand 
slackening,  or  upon  the  usual  supply 
or^z/rarf/i/ increasing,  all  who  can  hold 
back.  The  petty  manufacturers,  i»ith 
small  resources,  and  therefore  a  nar- 
row range  of  credit,  in  order  to  meet 
past  engagements  are  obliged  to  force 
sales.  This,  under  a  decaying  de- 
mand, can  be  done  only  by  increasing 
sacrifices ;  and  here,  what  is  seldom 
the  case  upon  iron,  true  market  price 
(that  is,  binomial  price)  does  actually 
take  place.  Things  sink  by  one  third 
of  their  cost,  or  even  by  a  half.  But 
both  cases  alike  lead  to  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  facts,  which,  as  often  as 
they  are  thoroughly  searched,  lead 
back  to  the  great  truth,  that  all  sound 
theory  is  in  eternal  harmony  with  all 
attested  experience. 
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Seniority  is  a  fioe  thing,  even  when 
it  does  not  secure  one  a  fortune ;  it 
conveys  such  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
self-conceit,  and  such  a  perfect  assu- 
rance of  one*8  superiority  to  any  per- 
son who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
few  years  one's  junior,  that,  judging 
from  our  own  feelings  towards  our 
younger  brothers,  we  should  think 
Methuselah  must  have  had  a  most 
satisfactory  opinion  of  himself  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  mankind — been 
the  vaunest  and  most  disagreeable  of 
men.  Bat  seniority,  though  it  has  its 
pleasures,  has  its  disadvantages  too ; 
and  among  them  one  of  the  greatest 
isi  first  of  all,  stirring  heaven  and 
•arth  (not  to  mention  any  other  re- 
gions, which  might  be  unmusical  to 
ears  polite)  to  get  a  cadetship  for  an 
individual  whom,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  you  continue  to  call  little  bro- 
ther Billy—- though  the  said  Billy  is 
a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  your- 
self — and  then  to  wear  out  your  boots 
and  temper  in  travelling  from  shop  to 
shop  in  getting*  the  young  rascal  his 
fitting-out.  Oh,  the  bargainings,  and 
calculatings,  and  advisings,  and  wor- 
ryings  of  all  kiads  and  degrees!  the 
enormous  weight  of  responsibility  you 
feel  on  your  own  shoulders,  and  the 
imaginary  epaulettes  ho  feels  upon 
his  I  Upon  our  word,  though  Billy 
is  as  nice  a  fellow  as  ever  walked,  and, 
considering  that  he  is  five  years 
younger  than  wo  are,  and  therefore 
very  troublesome  to  manage,  as  plea- 
sant a  companion  as  one  would  wish 
to  meet  with ;  we  must  say  it  was 
with  no  little  satisfaction  that  we  saw 
him,  his  trunks  and  boxes,  camp-bed 
and  cabin  furniture,  all  comfortably 
stowed  away  in  the  good  ship  the 
Hungerford,  and  careering  through 
the  rough  waters  at  the  Nore,  on  bis 
way  to  fame,  fortune,  and  Bengal. 
What  a  blank  it  leaves  in  one's  heart 
the  parting  even  with  so  headstrong 
and  occasionally  disrespectful  an  tndi- 
Tidnal  as  the  jolly  cadet  I  We  almost 
wished  we  had  been  a  cadet  too,  to 
share  the  hospitalities  of  our  good 
friend  Captain  Pigott  all  the  voyage  out, 
and  participate  in  a  few  of  the  tiger 
hunts  and  Uon  battues — not  to  men« 


tion  the    stormings  of  castles    and 
capturing  of  Begums — the  pleasant 
dreams  with  which  an  orientil  soldier 
beguiles  the  interval  of  sea-sickness  till 
he  drops  anchor  in  the  Hoogley.    We 
are  certain  no  field- marshal  ever  felt 
himself  more  profoundly  military  than 
a  youth  in  the  Honourable  John  Com- 
pany's service,  when  he  has  his  half- 
uniform  all  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
outward-bound.     The  Sunday  before 
Billy  was  to  embark,  we  made  a  pil- 
grimage through  the  Park,  to  take  a 
last  look  of  Apsley  House,  and  won- 
der if  there  were  any  more  Asaayes 
to  be  fought.     Our  young  friend  had 
his  surtout  close-buttoned  across  the 
chest,  and  sported  a  pair  of  undeniable 
regulation  gloves;  he  also  wore  bis 
hat  in  a  more  threatening  fashion  than 
is  beseeming  simple  lavmcn ;  and,  on 
meeting  a  group  of  soldiers,  revealed 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  by  say- 
ing to  us,  "  I  say,  old  chap,  do  you 
thmk  they  know  I  am  an  officer?      It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  get  over  the 
parting,  a  feat  which  we  at  last  ac- 
complished by  promising  ourselves  a 
trip  across  the  Desert,  and  a  month  or 
two  with  him  in  his  bungalow,  with 
endless  successions  of  tifilas  and  ele- 
phant matches,  whenever  we  have  a 
little  spare    time.      And    now  that 
business  was  over,  we  thought  we'd 
have  a  week's  lark  on  our  own  ac- 
count, and  examine  for  oorself  a  few 
of  the  lions  of  London.    And  a  whole 
menagerie  of  them  has  sprnng  up 
since  our  last  visit  to  the  modern  Ba- 
bylon, three  or  four  years  ago.    De« 
cidedly  the  greatest  improvement  that 
ever  took  place  in  an  equal  space  of 
time,  is  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  paving  the  streets  with  wood.     A 
common  cab,  which  in  ancient  days 
clattered  and  thundered  along  in  a 
hurricane  of  noise  and  a  deluge  of 
mud,  now  glides  peacefully  on, 

"  With  a  soft  and  gentle  modon," 

till  you  feel  that  you  are,  by  some 
unaccountable  process,  in  a  coroneted 
carriage/ hung  upon  the  most  limber 
of  springs,  and  lined  with  the  softest 
of  velvet.  It  is  only  on  being  over- 
chaiged  at  the  end  of  your  joumey 
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tbat  yon  find  out  tbe  doluaion.  Om- 
nibuaei  fre  now  T^rj  qniet  inoffensive 
▼ehlclee*  not  nnlike  Venetian  goodo« 
las  in  tbp  noiselessneas  and  somni- 
feroos  QBifermitjr  of  their  motion. 
Tiiere  is  a  long  line  of  wooden  pave- 
ment in  Oxfoni  Street  which  always 
puts  us  in  mind  of  tbe  GlydOf  and  we 
wiU  tell  you  why.  In  sailing  in  eer* 
tain  states  of  the  wind  down  that  noble 
estuary*  you  are  in  water  as  ealm  as 
a  mill-pond,  and  locked  in  all  tound 
by  abelteridg  hills  and  beautiful  pro* 
jeciing  islandst  Pleasant  it  is  to 
wateh  the  vessel  gliding  at  its  own 
sweet  willy  without  a  ripple  on  either 
sidoi  so  straight  her  course^  so  evenly- 
balaneed  her  prow-^so  placid  in  her 
speed,  that  you  sometimes  almost 
doubt  whether  she  is  not  motionless, 
as  a  white-winged  swan  asleep  on 
some  inland  lake.  And  your  enjoy- 
ment of  her  easy  progress  is  perhaps 
inereased  by  the  sight  of  a  great 
black- bodied,  wfaite-crested  sea,  howl- 
ing and  tumbling  beyond  the  clear 
pellucid  water  on  which  yon  are  at 
present  gliding.  Shorter  grows  the 
distance  between  you  and  that  tumul- 
tuous agony  of  waves  and  breakers 
every  minute,  till  at  last*  slap  for- 
ward the  vessel  dashes  into  the  tur- 
moil, and  creaks*  and  pitches*  and 
jerksf  and  hobbles,  and  reels*  and 
quivers,  till  yon  have  an  impression 
that  some  very  detestable  demon  of 
the  storm,  or  other  spirit  of  evil,  has 
walked  doWn  your  throat*  and  Is  in 
the  very  act  of  turning  you  inside- 
out,  as  an  old  woman  *'  fllpes  *'  a 
Itockingr  Such  and  so  great  is  the 
diffefenee  you  experience  when  the 
omnibtts  leaves  the  wood  pavement* 
and  crashes  and  jolts  along  the  hard 
and  Uneven  causeway*  or  ploughs  and 
struggles  along  the  stone-covered 
macadam.  It  Is  iUipossible  to  con- 
ceive that  human  stupidity  will  be  so 
immense  as  to  adhere  to  stone-paving, 
with  Regent  Street,  Oiford  Street, 
and  Holborn,  pointing  out  the  superi- 
ority of  wood. 

Such  an  amount  of  fatuity  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  any  of  the  sons  of 
Adam*  ueless  the  Scottish  branch  of 
that  family  with  the  distinctive  Mac 
befbre  the  name.  But  even  in  the 
bre^t  of  Maeadafti  must  soon  ailse  a 
detestation  of  the  great  concrete  of 
tttid  ftnd  ddst  And  noise  which  con- 
stitutes his  road,  and  soft  tiogltngs 
iir<ll  tiftit  klfli  of  &n  afflMUon  more 
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than  paternal*  to  the  silvan  nymph 
who  comes  "from  Scottish  or  Nor- 
wegian hills,"  to  make  our  streets  as 
level  as  a  drawing-room  floor*  and  as 
noiseless  as  an  evening  soiree  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
As  amidst  the  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
liens  of  people  who  monthly  devour 
our  lucubrations  in  this  magasinoi 
there  may  be  a  few  hundred  here 
and  there  who  have  not  seen  any  spe- 
cimens of  the  wood-paving*  We  will 
enlighten  their  darkness  with  our 
usual  condescension,  and  describe  it 
to  them  as  well  as  wo  can  —  how 
well  that  is*  let  the  above*  mentioned 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  our  admi- 
rers say.  In  most  things— even  in 
the  roasting  of  eggs,  as  an  ancient 
proverb  instructs  us — there  are  aeve- 
ml  methods  to  be  pursued ;  and  wood- 
paving  has  not  escaped  the  common 
lot.  There  are  in  it  not  yet  so  many 
varieties  as  in  more  widely  cultivated 
arts — such  as  tbat  of  dressing  potatoes* 
of  which  the  French  have  discovered 
eighty- four;  and  all  the  methods  at 
present  in  use  may  be  divided*  with 
Aristotelian  precision,  into  bad — mo- 
derate—and good.  The  simplest  of 
all  seems  to  consist  merely  of  hexa- 
gon-shaped blocks  about  six  or  seven 
inches  square,  standing  on  their  beam- 
ends*  and  stuck  fast  together  with 
some  sort  of  cement  and  gravel.  It 
does  pretty  well  in  summer*  but  soon 
gets  out  of  order,  and  is  the  first  at- 
tempt that  was  made*  but  without  any 
pretence  to  scientific  principle.  Then 
there  are  others  so  prodigiously  com- 
plex* that*  what  with  sawing  off  cor- 
ners* and  joining  them  together  again, 
and  reversing  the  shape,  and  twisting 
the  grooves*  it  must  cost  a  prodigious 
deal  of  money  for  mere  labour*  and 
be  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  re- 
pair. Most  of  these  plans  have  failed 
in  the  winter.  Old  John  Frost — a 
more  dangerous  Radical  than  his  wor- 
shipful namesake,  now  studying  the 
principles  of  colonization,  and  the  six 
points  and  a- half  of  tbe  Charter*  in  a 
distant  seminary— comes  up  from  the 
north  with  an  ice  neckcloth  on*  and 
proceeds*  without  much  eeremony*  to 
setve  a  notice  of  ejectment  on  the 
wooden  blocksi  They  generally  let 
the  matter  go  by  default.  In  sliort* 
there  Is  no  preparation  made  for  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  tlie  pave- 
ment under  the  alternations  of  our 
tll^fhlg  elime.    Some  of  theih  have 
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been  obliged  to  be  taken  up,  thej 
were  so  very  refractory>^and  some 
bave  taken  the  matter  into  their  own 
bands,  and  broke  up  for  their  own 
amusement;  one  mischievous  speci- 
men bursting  the  foot- paving,  by 
pressing  upon  it  at  the  side.  The 
only  method  that  has  been  long  enough 
in  use  to  stand  the  test  of  experience, 
and  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  every 
respect,  is  that  which  you  see  going 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Company's.  This  system  was  dis- 
covered or  iovented^whichever  is  the 
correct  expression — by  a  scientific  fo- 
reigner, and  will  eventually  be  the 
only  one  used.  The  blocks  are  from 
five  to  seven  inches  square^they  are 
laid  on  a  strong  substratum  of  con- 
crete, which  itself  would  do  for  a  road» 
it  seems  to  get  so  firm  in  a  day  or  two 
after  laying  down ;  and  are  so  fitted 
and  knitted  together,  that  they  form 
but  one  mass  the  whole  way  across 
the  street.  If  the  frost  expands  them, 
up  they  rise,  an  inch  or  two,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole  width,  and  form  them- 
selves into  an  arch — when  the  rain,  or 
warm  weather  comes,  down  they  set- 
tle again  to  their  solid  foundation. 
Never  was  any  thing  so  ingenious ; 
and  the  rapidity  they  can  be  laid  down 
with  is  surprising.  You  see  them 
piled  up  in  immense  cakes  about  a 
yard  square,  and  filling  a  whole  street  ,- 
in  a  day  or  two,  they  are  all  snugly 
extended  at  full  length,  and  have  the 
great  advantage  over  macadamized 
roads  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
easy  and  comfortable  the  very  instant 
they  are  finished.  There  are  one  or 
two  small  specimens  of  other  projec- 
tors in  the  Strand  and  other  places ; 
but  there  seems  no  improvement  on 
the  Metropolitan  Company *s  system 
possible,  except  one — and  that  is,  that 
the  householders  along  the  line  should 
be  bound,  on  pain  of  death,  to  keep 
the  street  well  swept  in  wet  weather, 
and  sprinkled  with  sand  or  saw- dust. 
The  grooves  are  scarcely  enough  to 
give  a  horse  foot-hold  sufficient,  when 
the  scavengers  are  exploded  like  the 
climbing-boys,  for  the  rain  itself  must 
add  to  the  slippiness  of  the  wood ;  but 
yet,  if  we  consider  the  immensely  di- 
minished draught  along  so  even  and 
smooth  a  surface,  we  donbt  not  that  a 
declaratory  act  would  be  passed  in 
favour  of  the  wooden  pavement,  by  a 
vast  Conservative  nu^jority,  in  a  Par- 


liament of  Houyhnfanms.  A  trades- 
man or  two  suspended  to  a  lamp-post 
in  Coventry  Street,  with  an  unnsed 
broom  in  his  hand,  and  a  lai^^  sack  of 
saw-dust  round  his  neck,  would  bean 
edifying  spectacle,  and  verj  exhila- 
rating to  the  spectators.  But,  pro« 
bably,  the  true  cure  for  the  alippiness 
of  the  pavement  will  be  an  alteration 
in  the  horse's  shoes ;  and  if  the  streets 
were  universally  ligneous,  the  thing 
could  be  easily  managed.  The  com- 
mon roughing  that  is  used  in  frosty 
weather  would  be  all  that  is  required. 
But  why  the  dickens  —  no  offence, 
dear  Boz— should  the  system  be  eon- 
fined  to  London  ?  Are  the  Cockneys 
to  monopolize  all  the  good  things  of 
this  world — that  inimitable  brown- 
stout  of  theirs  not  exeloded?  We 
hope  yet  to  have  whole  forests  of  pa- 
ving in  our  own  romantic  town ;  for 
we  believe  that,  over  and  above  all 
its  other  advantages,  it  is  far  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  stone.  Ye  lodging- 
house  keepers — ye  masters  of  hotels — 
ye  church -wardens  and  chapel- war- 
dens, what  are  you  all  about  ?  And, 
even  you,  ye  doctors  of  physic,  if  your 
object  is,  as  you  pretend,  to  keep  peo- 
ple in  health,  and  not,  as  your  ma- 
ligners  maintain,  to  keep  people  out 
of  it,  why  are  you  dumb  ?  Come  with 
us  into  a  shop  in  Regent  Street — uk 
our  smiling  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter,  what  is  the  price  of  this 
neck-handkerchief?  '<  Eight-and- 
sixpence,  did  you  say  ?  Well,  that  \% 
not  too  dear ;  but  we  are  not  deaf-^ 
you  need  net  roar  quite  so  loud.*' 

**  Oh,  la !  really,  sir,  I  beg  yonr 
pardon;  I  always  forget  that  weVe 
got  the  wood  pavement,  and  I  go  on 
hollowing  just  as  I  used  to  do.  The 
difierence  is  very  great,  I  assure  ye, 
str^and  I  expect  it  will  save  many 
lives  in  this  establishment.*' 

**  Indeed  I  How  ?'*  we  enquired ; 
"•Us  drier,  is  it?'' 

"  Oh,  la !  sir,  that  ain't  it ;  but 
there  never  was  a  year  when  we  didn't 
lose  two  or  three  of  our  young  men, 
with  bursting  of  vessels,  and  spitting 
of  blood,  and  consumption,  sii^— all 
owing  to  the  roaring;  they  conldn't 
make  themselves  heard,  and  so  they 
got  ill,  poor  fellows  I  I  bad  an  attack 
on  the  windpipe  myself—but  tbat*s 
over  now." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  eomfbrt  to 
you." 

'^  Comfort  ?    You  may  say  ihst 
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trulyisir— and  thelodgiog-rooms  above 
will  let  twice  as  well.  I  made  a  eurions 
caleulatioii  for  the  statUtioal  society  of 
our  parish.  There^s  415  shops,  great 
and  smally  in  Regent  Street  alone* 
sir ;  each  of  them,  on  an  average,  has 
six  assistanU ;  6  times  4 15»2490.  Ont 
of  thirty  young  men,  we  lost  three 
every  year  by  complaints  brought  on 
by  beilowiog  and  roaring.  As  three 
IS  to  thirty,  so  is  249  to  the  sum  total 
of  shop- boys  and  apprentices.  What 
a  saving  of  human  life  I  249  young 
people  saved  every  year ! " 

''  Then  you  are  not  a  proprietor  of 
the  new  cemeteries  ?" 

'*  Oh  no,  sir  !~and  in  another  point 
of  view,  sir,  this  wood  pavement  is  a 
great  religious  move.** 

**  A  religious  move,*'  say  we  as- 
tonished—*' not  of  the  Sbaliers  ?'*' 

•*  No— not  the  Shatters  as  you  say, 
air — ^just  the    observation    that    was 
made  by  one  of  our  young  gentlemen 
who  contributes  some  of  the  rejected 
articles  to  Punch.    No,  sir,  it*s  a'high 
moral  and  religious  discovery,  and 
highly  beneOcial  to  all  the  command- 
ments, especially  the  third  ;  the  storm- 
ing and  swearing  it  does  away  with 
among  customers  is  immense.     Gt:n- 
tlemen  that  used  to  come  into  our 
shop  used  to  get  into  such  passions-— 
especially  quiet  persons  from  the  coun- 
try, sir ;  the  noise  of  all  the  vehicles 
drove  them  distracted,   they   had  to 
speak  so  loud,  and  make  such  faces, 
and,  after  all,  could  not  make  us  hear 
them  ;  then  they  got  angry,  sir,  and 
thought  us  deaf,  or  stupid,  or  inatten- 
tive, and  used  to  go  blustering  out  of 
the  shop  as  if  they  had  been  insulted, 
sometimes  swearing,  and  always  with 
an  immense  amount  of  hatred  in  their 
hearts,  sir;  and  preventing  all  that, 
is  what  I  call  a  truly  Christian  work, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Home  Missionary   Society,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice. 
And  bpsides  all  that,  it's  so  rural,  sir  !*' 
•*  In  what  respect?" 
"  Our  young  gentleman   seot   an 
answer  to  that  question  last  week,  sir ; 
he  said,  'Tis  because  we  can  walk  in 
the  grooves,  sir ;  groves  perhaps  is  the 
right  spelling.      But  Punch  wouldn*t 
put  it  in.     He  thinks  Punch  must  be 
owner  of  a  stone  quarry,  or  perhaps  a 
pavier,  sir — who  knows?** 

As  we  do  not  profess  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  information,  we  pay  our 
eight-and-sizpence,  and  proceed  on 
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our  tour  of  inspection.    In  Windmill 
Street,  near  the  Hay  market,  we  en- 
counter an  old  man  with  a  board  over 
his  shoulder,  whereon  is  depicted  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  some  insane  per- 
son   tumbling    out   of  an  immense 
carriage,  which,  by  some  undiscover-^ 
able  means,   has  fixed  its  whee^  on 
the  top  of  some  prodigious  hoop — 
and  is  going  on  with  its  body  down 
wards,  as  if  it  were  a  real  bona  fide 
musca,  and  not  merely  a  vehiculary 
fly.     To  Dttbourg's  grand  saloon  ac- 
cordingly we  go,  for  such  sights  are 
not  to  be  seen  every  day.     And  oh 
heaven  I  oh  earth  I  what  a  falling  off 
is  here,  our  countrymen — not  that  the 
insane  person  falls  off  his  seat,  which 
would  be  perhaps  the  best  part  cf  the 
entertainment,  but  that  it  is  not  a  bit 
more  curious  than  a  whirligig  at  a 
village  fair.     On  entering  the  dingy, 
ill- lighted  room,  we  were  saluted  in  a 
strongly  Scottish  accent  by  a  being 
who  has  been    our  abhorrence    for 
many  years— a  wretch  who,  after  go- 
ing through  the  usual  course  of  law- 
student,    writer's    apprentice,  dandy 
and  rou^,  was  finally  on  his  way  to 
New  South  Wales,  as  he  fscetiously 
said,  to  settle.     We  wished  Dubourg 
and  his  abominable  centrifugal  rail- 
way at  Norfolk  Island — but  what  was 
to  be  done  ?     Here  was  Jock  Drumly 
claiming  acquaintance,  and  how  was 
it  possible  to  shake  him  off? 

"  Welt,  and  boo  'ave  ya  bin  this 
loang  time?'*  he  said,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Siamese  Cockney  of  the  two 
metropolises — one  half  St  Giles's,  and 
the  other  the  Lawnmarkct.  '*  'Ave 
ya  bin  loaog  in  tawoon."  Such  was 
the  mode  hd  adopted  in  pronouncing 
town^  as  if  he  had  come  to  a  compro- 
mise between  its  right  pronunciation, 
and  his  more  vernacular  toon — 
<'*ztrornaryezhibeetion,  ain't  it — eh?" 
'<  You  must  let  me  see  it  first." 
<*  Oo — this  little  huropy-backit  felly 
will  tell  ya  every  thing  monstrous 
well — he*s  a  rig'lar  trump.** 

The  gentleman  thus  complimen- 
tarily  described  was  very  polite,  and 
somewhat  dirty — handling  a  great  rod 
with  the  air  of  a  field*  marshal,  and 
explaining  matters  as  he  went,  like 
Sir  Isaac  Newtun  lecturing  on  astro- 
nomy. The  model  he  had  chosen  for 
his  eloquence  was  evidently  Macanley. 
His  sentences  were  short — his  style 
sparkling — his  judgments  oracular. 
The  room  or  gallery  we  were  in,  was 
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like  A  MraTinseral  of  wild  beastei  iur- 
rottfided  by  cages  of  all  shapes  and 
8l2es>  and  the  dens  were  occtipied  bf 
a  great  tiumber  of  wax  figures^  ia- 
stead  of  tigers  and  leopatds.  Oho  I 
thought  we>  this  is  a  parody  of  Ma« 
dame  Tussaud. 

''Them  figures/*  said  the  hump'' 
backed  oioeronei "  is  all  tnoiriDg  figures. 
What  litesi  moves.  Them  figures 
seem  alWe.  Maehlnery  moves  them^ 
The  springs  is  being  wound  up — now 
walk  this  wav  and  Til  explain.** 

"  Clever  little  fblly  T*  said  Jock 
Drumly;  *<  he  would  be  a  rare  good 
lecturer  oil  ellycushlon/' 

**  This  represents  a  Roman  story/* 
said  the  showman,  as  if  he  Was  filled 
with  his  prototype's  Zay«  of  Rome, 

We  looked^  and  saw  a  representa- 
tion of  an  enormous  lion»  lifting  its 
paw  Into  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  uniform  of  the  cuirassiers,  who 
sagely  shook  his  head,  and  rolled  his 
glass  eyes  about  in  a  most  medical  and 
surprising  manner. 

'<  This  is  the  story  of  Androeles  and 
the  Lion.  He  was  called  the  Lion's 
physician.  Androeles  was  a  runaway 
slave.  He  hid  himself  in  a  cate.  A 
large  lion — this  is  the  one — entered  it 
— see  how  natural  ho  lifts  his  paw-^ 
there  is  a  thorn  in  it.  Androeles  ob  • 
serves  it.  He  takes  it  out— and  wipes 
it  with  his  hankercher.  Observe  the 
eyes.  Ttiis  group  is  very  much  ad- 
mired— see  the  natural  motions  of  the 
lion's,  tail — the  heaving  of  his  sides* 
It  is  perfection.** 

*^*Am  sayin'** — interposed  Jock— 
"  He's  a  monstrous  *ansome  felly,  the 
soldier — Was  he  done  from  life  ?** 

'«  Hush/*  said  wa,  **  don't  interrupt 
the  showman." 

«'  I  was  only  going  to  say  it*8  a 
most  *xtrornar  statue — a  monstrous 
sight  better  than  the  National  Gallery 
— bijove,  you  could  swear  it  Was  a 
real  wi^  the  man  has  on  his  head.** 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  a  real  wig  ? 
You  didu*t  think  it  was  Androcles's 
own  hair,  did  you  ?** 

"  *Pom-my-8oul  I  I  never  thought 
of  that  there.*' 

But  the  indicator,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  advanced  to  the  next  cage. 
It  was  a  dimly- lighted  den,  about 
twel?e  feet  square,  and  round  a  table 
stood  an  interesting  group,  ornament- 
ed with  fetters,  and  looking  as  diabo- 
lleal  as  wax  atid  old  clothes  eoold 
make  them.    It  seemed  like  a  eollet- 


tion  of  frontlspieoes  frota  Jaek  Skep- 
patdi  and  othe^  apeeimetia  of  the 
Newgate  sebool. 

*' This  group  is  immensdy  inte- 
resting. That  is  the  notorfona  Green- 
aere;  this  one,  more  prominent,  is 
Daniel  Good  $  behind  la  Goiirvoialef, 
the  murderer  of  an  old  nobleman  in 
his  bed — oiie  of  the  moat  atroclona 
murders  on  record  {—observe  how  he 
rolls  his  eyes — ahd  all  the  others,  how 
natnral  they  move  their  heads.  That 
one  is  Blakely ;  he  killed  his  brother- 
in-law.  And  that  is  Oxford^  Who  ahot 
at  the  Queen.  He  Was  brought  in 
guilty,  but  pleaded  insanity.  He  is 
now  in  Bedlam" — ' — 

*« 'Am  say  in"* 

We  nudged  our  Edinbnrgh  ac- 
quaintance to  be  quiet. 

<*  Well,  I  was  only  going  to  ask 
who  the  footman  was;  for  I  think 
such  natural  velvet  breeches  I  never 
saw — na,  not  on  a  real  man  " 

"  But  they  are  feal  velvets'* 

«  Oh,  that's  a  good  one  !*'  replied 
Jock,  evidently  persuaded  that  every 
part  of  the  exhiUtion  was  a  fnere  dt* 
cepiio  vietts. 

"  He  was  a  footboy  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  in  Sloane  Street,  and 
murdered  a  young  woman,  his  fellow- 
servant.*' 

"  An'  will  ya  tell  me,  sir^**  enquired 
Jock,  **  did  the  caifs  of  his  lega  grow 
in  front?" 

The  philosophic  lecturer  looked  at 
the  querist  indignantly,  but  made  no 
reply ',  but  We  can  safely  say,  that  if 
his  lower  limbs  were  not  of  the  |iecu> 
liar  construction  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Drumly,  the  artist  has  been  g^atly  to 
blame  $  fbr,  in  the  representation  of 
the  hero  here  presented  to  us,  there 
are  certainly  two  very  tolerable  calves 
resting  on  the  instep,  and  protruding 
their  proportions  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  leg.  But  nothing  is  so  curious  iti 
this  exhibition  as  the  promiscuous  an- 
tiquity of  the  different  parts  of  the 
budy — and  the  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  knees  turned  back,  and  hips 
out  of  Joint,  and  heels  where  the  toes 
are  usually  found  in  the  living  subject. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  school  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

«<  They're  awfuMooking  felO^ 
these  murderers,"  said  Jock  ;  «'  and  I 
think  that  infernal  CurvizXer  ts  the 
worst  of  them.  We've  no  Fmch 
Tallets  in  New  South  WalM.  and 
that's  a  comfort"-* — 
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**  Thk  is  the  tomb  of  Napokon^'* 
oontinned  the  detnoDBtrator ;  '<  these 
two  oflEieers  shaking  thefar  heads  in 
sign  of  lamentation^  is  Freneh  officers. 
From  the  decorations  at  their  breasts^ 
and  their  appearance  of  agei  they 
were  probably  the  companions  of  his 
^ry.  Observe  the  attitude  of  grief 
depleted  in  their  countenances.  Na- 
poleon was  buried  under  that  cypress* 
In  that  narrow  snot  of  ground  lay 
that  great  man.  He  was  the  pride  and 
glory  of  his  own  Gountry,  and  the 
terror  of  snrronndiDg  nations.'* 

Joek*8  attention  seemed  by  this 
time  direrted  from  the  eloquence  of 
the  showmsn^  and  he  left  our  side. 
As  there  were  some  curious*looking 
people  in  bonnets  among  the  speeta* 
torsy  we  were  dot  surprised  (knowing 
the  habits  of  the  animal  of  which 
Jock  was  a  specimen)  to  see  him  go 
towards  where  they  were  standing, 
and  pour  in  on  them  a  brosdstde  of 
most  impudent  stares  and  wiDking8->« 
tapping  his  boot,  at  the  same  time/ 
with  his  riding- wbipi  and  putting  on 
all  the  airs  and  graces  he  could  conn 
mand.  Finding  his  asssults  produce 
no  efibot  for  some  time^  be  lounged 
towards  the  murderers*  den  once  more. 

"  *  Am  sayinS"  he  said  loud  enongh 
to  be  beard  by  the  ladies ;  **  that 
Daniel  Good  seems  a  tery  tidy  dress- 
ed^room — I  wouldn't  care  just  to  have 
such  another — ho  looks  a  rig*lar 
spoftin'  carroter" 

^'  This  is  a  beautiful  Circassian 
eaptivei"  proceeded  the  showman, 
raising  his  voice,  as  if  offended  at  bis 
monopoly  of  the  conversation  being 
interfered  with ;  <*  observe  how  lan« 
gnhhing  she  looks.  Her  eyes  are 
lovely  "-^ — 

•<  Abal  let*s  see  her/'  exelalmed 
Jock-— with  a  side  glance  to  the  queer 
people  in  bonnets ;  **  ah— very  pretty^ 
pom- my- soul  1 — lueky  old  boys  these 
Jews  with  the  beards  **--^^^ 

•*  She  Is  a  oapiite  in  war,  and  is 
now  being  sold  as  a  slate  to  the  Turks. 
She  lies  en  the  ground.  Slie  is  in 
despair.  That  old  man  is  taking  ont 
bis  purse.  The  detestable  traffic  In 
slavery  is  allowed  in  that  country.*' 

''  How  much  is  lie  goin*  to  give, 
sit?'*  asked  Jock)  bat  again  the 
hump- backed  philosopher  disdained 
to  reply^  thongh  there  ean  be  no 
dk>iiAt  thst  Jock*s  qoestioH  was  pro- 
petiflded  In  perfeet  good  faith. 

**  Fof  ye  see/'  he  edded  to  lis  in  a 
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whisper;  ^'  if  that  there  market 
wasn't  very  far  ottS  of  my  way»  I 
might  maybe  go  to  it,  and  buy  a 
couple  of  them  or  so.  They  wad  be 
very  valuable  in  New  South  Wales. 
Though  for  my  part,**  he  sSid^  with 
another  look  to  the  bonnets,  "  I  think 
Bnglish  gnlls  better  than  Circaisians» 
and  would  be  a  far  finer  artidle  in  the 
market." 

The  bonnets  took  no  notice^^and 
Jock  made  another  tour  of  the  galleryt 

**  This  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
artist*8  skill/' said  the  showman,  point*> 
ing  to  a  large  den  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  where  a  tall  figure  was 
every  minute  putting  its  habd  before 
its  eyes,  and  bowing  its  head  towards 
another  flgnfe  in  female  attire»  which 
rolled  its  eyes  With  a  startling  expres- 
sion, compounded  of  all  the  feelings^ 
and  a  great  majotity  of  tke  senti* 
ments«  '*  This  is  the  matchless  group 
of  Curry  lanusi  taken  from  Shakspeare. 
He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country*  He  is 
now  dictating  terms  of  peace  at  the 
head  of  the  Yolsolan  army.  The  two 
figures  in  black  is  his  wife  and  mother. 
They  are  begging  him  to  have  pity 
on  the  town.  *  Mother,*  he  says  ;  <  you 
have  saved  Romei  but  lost  your  son.' 
Observe  the  anger  of  Tullus  Aufidlas^ 
the  Yolscian  general.  He  is  sore  at 
being  hindered  from  the  plunder  of 
the  city.  Carry lanns  is  shortly  after- 
wards stabbed.  Soldiers  are  earrjing 
off  the  dead.  Agitation  reigns  over 
all.  All  this  is  moved  by  one  spring 
^astonishing  meebanism — >see  bow 
it  all  stops.  * 

Saying  this,  the  ''goide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,**  struck  the  floor  very  loud* 
ly  with  his  wand«  and  in  an  instant 
all  the  figures  became  still  life.  The 
Captive  no  more  rolled  her  Isnguish'* 
log  eyes--«the  morderers  no  longer 
swayed  their  heads  oracnlarly  from 
side  to  side — Androcles  left  the  lion's 
paw  unhealed,  and  that  ofcr-eacited 
aniftial  repressed  the  angry  fhry  of 
his  tail,  and  ceased  to  twii»t  liis  eye* 
balls — which  probably  saved  him  from 
a  permanent  squint* 

**  Now  see  how  it  all  goes  again/' 
exclaimed  the  loterpreteri  tbnmphig 
the  floor  with  his  wand#  and  easting 
a  look  of  triumph  among  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  people  who  composed  his 
andlenoe  |  ''itidl  arises  from  one  sphig 
^itlsasiofiishingmeeliaftlsns/*  And 
ttpon  Mh  «li  the  fifufw  f  esnaied  their 
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activityy  and  rolled  their  respective 
eyes,  and  shook  their  respective  heads, 
with  the  same  painful  liveliness  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Thej^re  a  set  of  nnoommon  clever 
fellies  in  London,'*  said  Jock  Dmmly ; 
**  I  wad  like  to  see  the  figures  in  Laps- 
ley's  windy  in  Embro'  move  their 
features  like  that.  I  wonder  if  it  was 
Sir  Humphrey  David  that  inviented  it. 
Pom-  my- soul  I  them  provincials  would 
be  astonished  I  *'  But  the  gceat  won- 
der of  the  exhibition  was  now  about 
to  be  displayed. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen/'  said  the 
hump-backed  showman  ;  *'  the  Cen- 
triffigle  Railway  is  now  to  be  seen.** 
We  looked,  and  Jock  looked,  and  the 
odd  people  in  bonnets  looked-— but 
nothing  was  visible  but  a  long  li  ne 
iron  rods,  commencing  with  a  steep 
descent,  twisting  round  like  a  double 
hoop  in  the  middle,  and  ending  in 
another  acclivity  at  the  other  end. 

"  The  carriage  descends  from  the 
height,  turns  round  the  circle,  and 
ascends  the  other  plane.'* 

<«Bijove!  it'll  fall  down,"  said 
Jock. 

**  No  more  than  a  stone  in  a  sling," 
said  a  man  standing  near. 

<'  Or  a  glass  of  water  in  a  hoop  at 
Astley*s ;"  remembered  another  gen- 
tleman, whose  appearance  strongly 
reminded  us  of  the  celebrated  Widdi- 
oombo  of  that  establishment. 

"  This  efiect  is  produced,**  con- 
tinued the  showman,  '*  by  the  centre 
of  gravity.  It  is  called  the  centrifiSgle 
railway  on  account  of  the  tendency 
that  every  thing  has  to  fly  off  from 
the  centre.  It  rises  round  the  circle 
by  means  of  the  momentum  it  acquires 
in  coming  down  the  plane.  It  over- 
comes the  centre  of  gravity  so  much, 
that  it  flies  up  the  other  plane.  It 
travels  on  the  centre  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  It  begins  its 
descent  from  the  floor  above  Curry- 
lanus.**  The  indignant  Roman  con- 
tinued to  frown  and  place  hb  hand 
before  his  eyes,  but  did  not  exhibit 
any  symptoms,  so  far  as  we  could  8e% 
of  surprise  or  admiration ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  rather  to  think 
the  concern  a  considerable  specimen 
of  the  article  Humbug/^  and  on  this 
account  rose  greatly  in  our  opinion 
as  a  sensible  and  respectable  man* 
We  think  Tullns  Aufidius  should 
figure  in  the  cage  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  along  with  Greenacre  and 


the  other  gentlemen  of  bloody  and 
literary  celebrity.  The  carriage  was 
brought  out — a  thing  like  a  child's 
car,  and  after  being  duly  hauled  up 
one  of  the  planes,  and  having  a  jug 
of  water  placed  in  ir,  was  set  off. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  ladies/'  said 
the  dingy  showman ;  *'  it  rattles  amaz* 
ing  along  the  rails  *''but  the  queer 
people  in  bonnets,  to  whom  this  was 
addressed,  seemed  by  no  means  timid, 
and  Jock  sidled  close  up  to  them, 
evidently  in  the  expectation  of  catch- 
ing one  of  them  in  his  arms  when  she 
fell  senseless  through  terror  at  the 
astonishing  spectacle.  The  little  car 
came  down  at  a  good  rate,  curled 
round  the  circle,  and  rolled  quietly 
up  the  other  rails. 

'« 'Am  sayin',"  said  Jock. 

But  the  little  man  did  not  entertain 
any  respect  whateverof  Jock's  opioion. 

**  You'll  observe,  ladies  aod  gen- 
tlemen, that  none  of  the  water  is^pUt. 
It  goes  with  such  amazing  philosophy 
(perhaps  a  Malaprop  for  velocity) — 
that  the  water  has  no  time  to  be  at> 
tracted  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
continues  in  the  jug  head  downwards. 
The  car  will  descend  with  a  person 
seated  in  it.  Would  any  lady  or 
gentleman  like  to  try  ?  Will  you  try, 
sir?" 

"  Me!  **  exclaimed  Jock ;  *' bijove, 
do  you  think  *am  going  to  break  my 
neck  and  lose  my  passage- money  to 
New  South  Wales  1  Maybe  the  ladies 
would  like  it." 

But  the  bonnets  shook  in  the  nega* 
tive. 

**  Ye  needna  be  the  least  alarmed  at 
the  petticoats,  leddles,'*  said  Jock; 
**  they'll  stay  just  where  they  should. 
Do  try — ^ifli  be  a  great  obligation  to 
me  and  my  friend,  another  gentleman 
from  Edinburgh.  Tse  warrand  ycnr 
clothes  will  never  come  above  the 
ankle,  and  I  da'ssay  your  feet  needn't 
be  ashamed  to  show  themselves.  They 
seem  rig'lar  thorough- bred  pasterns, 
as  Wordsworth  says." 

The  ladies  placed  their  heads  close 
together,  and  at  last  one  of  them  lifted 
up  her  veil,  and  revealed  a  counte- 
nance radiant  with  the  most  rampant 
virtue,  and  further  beautified  with  a 
row  of  teeth  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  shark. 

"  We  want  none  of  your  imperance, 
young  man,  and  advises  you  to  be 
quiet,**  she  said,  and  dropt  her  Teil. 

The  looks  of  the  outraged  vestal 
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seemed  to  have  as  much  effect  in  re*  indescribable  bend  so  favourable  to 

peiling  Jock's  further  advances  as  the  the  assumption  of  the  character  of  a 

threat,  not  very  obscurely  announced,  groom,  and  his  walk  was  studiously 

of  a  visit  to  the  police-office.  copied  from  the  majestic  motions  of 

'*  They're    nothing    but  a  set  of  some  celebrated  hero  of  the  turf.    Nor 

bairns**  maids  and  cooks/*   muttered  were  his    manners  less    redolent  of 

the  discomfited  Jock ;  '*  bijove,  we've  Prince's  Street  than  his  language  and 

no  such  ill-natured  anes  as  that  in  attire.     Strange    low    whistles  were 

oar  good  tawoont"  plentifully  bestowed  on  all  the  good- 

Flnally,  as  none  of  the  spectators  looking  girls  we  encountered,  inter- 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer  so  ob-  mixed  with  occasional  coughs  and 
ligingly  made  to  whirl  round  the  circle,  chirps— all  deeply  expressive  of  admi* 
a  heruiC' looking  youth,  all  grease  and  ration,  and  a  desire  of  a  nearer  ac- 
long  hair,  seated  himself  in  the  ma-  quaintance. 

chine,  and  performed  the  somerset  ''  'Pom-my-soul,  never  saw  such  a 

more,  apparently,  to  his  ownsatisfac*  quantity  of  pretty  gulls  in  my  lifel 

tion  than  that  of  any  one  else.  and  all  so  desperate  modest  1  ** 

«  ril  tell  ye  what,  showman,'*  said  **  They    don't    understand    your 

Mr  Drumly,  somewhat  disconcerted  pretty  style  of  compliment,"  we  sug- 

at  the  slight  sensation  be  made,  "your  gested. 

exhibeetion's  no  great  shakes  for  Lon«  **  Oh  Lord !  they're  no  such  fools 

don,  my  fine  felly,  and  1  advise  ye  to  as  that.     It's  the  only  way  to  begin  a 

take  it  down  to  the  Mound  in  Embro',  friendship  with  a  guU  you  never  saw 

where  this  gentleman  and  me  came  before.     We  always  do  it  in  Embro*. 

from,  and  ye'U  maybe  get  a  few  two*  I  wush  you  heard  me  whistling  at  the 

pences,  but  here  it's  no  go — and  I  foot  of  a  common-stair.     They  aye 

have  a  great  mind  to  ask  sixpence  out  called  me  the  Linty." 

of  mj  shilling  back  again."  We  devoutly  wished  the  Linty  at 

Tne    demonstrator  was    probably  that  moment  in  full  song  in.  any  com« 

Ignorant  of  the  full  import  of   Mr  mon-stair  he  chose ;  for,  without  a 

Drumly 's  observations,  for  he  deigned  joke,  there  were  very  uncommon  stares 

no  other  reply  than  an  indignant  look,  cast  on  him    from  time  to  time  by 

which  was  evidently  borrowed  from  sundry  gentlemen  in   blue  uniform, 

Curry lanus.   Mr  Drumly  hurried  into  with  detached  portions  of  the  alpha* 

the  street,  seizing  our  arm,  and  drag-  bet  and  multiplication  table  embroid- 

giug  us  along. with  him.-  ered  on  the  collars  of  their   coats. 

**  U's  all  rig'lar  rubbage,  that  cen-  However,  the  Linty  was  totally  re« 

triffagle  railway,"  he  said ;  '*  for  what's  gardless  of  all  the  observation  he  ex- 

the  uae  o't?     Who  the   mischief  is  cited,  or  rather  enjoyed  it. 

going  from  London  to  Birmtnghom,  '*  I  hate  the  new  police,"  he  said, 

twirling  half  the  time  on  their  heads?  *' they're  so  infernal  strict.      There 

1  don't  think  it'll  ever  be  useful,  and  was  me    and    Waterford    got    near 

wull  certainly  not  patronize  it  in  New  catched  last  night;    we    were  only 

South  Wales."  cribbing  a  knocker  or  two.     He's  a 

We  looked  more  attentively  at  our  real  nice  felly -r^and  not  half  so  proud 

companion  than  the  dinginess  of  the  as  an  Embro'  adfocate,  for  a'  he's  a 

exhibition- room  had  hitherto  allowed  lord." 

us.     He  was  dressed  in  a  very  bright  «  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  and  you 

green-coloured  cut-away  coat,  a  striped  were  larking  last  night  ?     What  sort 

tartan  waistcoat,  very  large  neckcloth,  of  a  larking  man  is  he  ?" 

and  trowsers   that   fitted  very  tight  "  He's  a  very  fat,  broad-shouldered 

every  where  except  the  lowest  six  oi'  little  man,  with    black    e'en — about 

seven  inches  of  the  leg — and  there  forty- five  years  auld,  strongly  pitted 

they  were  buttoned  with  large  horn  with  the  small-pox,  and  such  a  terrl- 

buttons.     He  carried   a  riding-whip,  ble  tongue  I    Lord  1  he's  the  chap  for 

and  wore  his  hat — which  was  very  the  Irish  brogue  and  drinking  whi&ky. 

narrow  at  top  and  much  turned  up  at  We're  as  intimate  as  thieves.     He's 

the  brims — very  much  on  one  side ;  going  to  sell  me  a  horse  to  take  out 

altogether  presenting  an  unmistakable  with  me  to  Sidney^and  I'm  to  meet 

specimen  of  what  .  e  himself  would  him  to-night  in   Covent- Garden    to 

have  called  a  knowing  cove.   His  legs  get  back  fifty  pound  I  lent  bim  yei- 

bad  been  endowed  by  nature  with  tho  terday  at  the  Coal- Hole.** 
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*«  And  hu  ha  intvodaoed  yoa  to  anj 
othart  of  hU  let  ?'* 

«  Hu  ho  lo  l.»Oad»  you  ilumld 
boar  till  him  and  Dony •  Dony  oan't 
spoak  a  void  of  Bogliak,  and,  if  hm 
waaaa  lano  aad  rather  aalhrnatk,  wad 
ho  the  witdeet  of  the  lot/' 

**  Have  yoa  loot  him  any  money  ?'* 

^  Only  leventeen  and  sixpenoo  ia 
half  orovnty  at  extra  times.  He*8  the 
rieheit  man  in  Earope,  they  say,  but 
so  dreadful  oharitable  he  aifrayt 
empties  his  pockets  into  the  hats  of 
the  blind  men  in  Reg^ent  Street,  and 
the  little  baskets  that  the  dogs  carry 
in  their  mouths.  He*s  a  real  Jodyo 
of  horse-flesh,  and  got  his  lordship  to 
let  me  hare  the  piebald  horse  for  forty 
pounds.  He  asked  sixty  guineas,  and 
he's  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  at 
least." 

«<  Now,  Mr  Drumly,*'  we  said,  com* 
passionating  the  foolish  follow's  green- 
ness in  spile  of  our  disgust  at  his  be- 
haviour, '<  be  on  yonr  guard,  and  eut 
your  new  acquaintanoe  |  don*t  buy 
the  horse,  and  get  back  your  money, 
If  you  ean.  In  the  mean  time,  good 
morning." 

9*  Lord  1 "  said  the  Linty,  *f  did  yon 
ever  see  any  thing  so  lucky  1  There's 
Waterford  and  Dursy  smoking  segars. 
I'll  go  and  speak  to  them  this  minute." 
We  looked,  and  in  the  doorway  of  a 
billiard-room  in  the  Quadrant,  we 
beheld  the  illustrious  ob|eots  of  Mr 
Drumly's  admiration.  His  lordship 
was  eridently  a  Jew  of  the  most  un- 
impeachable descent,  bearing  Mon- 
mouth Street  and  Shoreditch  In  every 
feature  of  his  bloated  countenance.  A 
hook  nose  and  black  piercing  eyes, 
with  an  expresdon  of  remorseless 
rascality  about  the  oomers  of  bis  wide 
and  prominent  month,  left  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  Mr  Dmmiy's  ehanee  of 
escaping  being  pillaged ;  while  the  ap« 
pearance  of  bis  majestic  companion, 
a  tallow*  faced  little  man  of  about  sixty, 
▼ery  shabbily  dressed,  and  covered 
with  enormous  grey  whlskens  and  mus- 
taches, left  equally  little  doubt  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  Linty  recovering 
the  odd  half-orowns. 

The  happiness  of  getting  quit  of  a 
bore,  is  one  for  which  mortals  ean 
never  bo  sufficiently  grateful.  We 
eiyoyed  a  walk  through  the  Park, 
looked  for  half*an-honr  at  Apsley 
House,  then  at  Buokingham  Palace, 
then  at  the  Green  Park,  then  at  the 
new  House  of  Parliamenti  then  at  a 


splendid  leg  of  mutton  and  pial  of 
port  at  onr  elab  la  St  Jamee'a  Squai^ 
and  thea  at  the  finest  play  that  aeor 
was  performed  at  Drqry-Lano;     Any 
person  who  doubts  that  Macready  b  a 
nan  of  great  and  ori^nal  gaoioa  bas 
never  seen  ^*  Am  yoa  Like  it"— not 
that  his  Jacqaes,  tboogh  a  veiy  ad- 
mirable performance,  is  by  anv  aieaas 
ona  of  bis  best  parts;  but  the  keepfaig 
of  the  whole  play — ^tho  Judgment  ia 
all  theaeeessoiies — the  nature  pervad- 
ing ewery  scene    descilptlon  can  give 
BO  idea  of  it  t    You  see  long  retiring 
vistas  ia  the  forest  of  Ardeaae«-yoa 
hear  the  birds  whistling,  and  actnally 
feel   the  oool  foreet   wlad  brlagiog 
freshness  from  the  bods  and  leaves. 
Then  the  Duke  and  his  oorapanioas 
are  discovered  in  all  manner  of  pic- 
turesque groups;  and  in  the  easiest, 
most  natural  way  in  the  world,  one  of 
the  foresters  lying  on  the  gronnd  sings 
the  beautiful  soog,  '*  Cvrao  hither/ 
with  a  sweetness  and  taste  we  never 
heard  equalled ;  or  better  still,  perhaps, 
the  equally  beautiful  song,  *<  Blow, 
blow,  thou  wintry  wind."     Compare 
the  perfect  order  tbat  presides  over  the 
stage  in  all   its  departments,   whoa 
Maoready  wields  the  sceptre,  with  the 
viUanons  confusion  that  every  now 
and  then  breaks  out  in  tbe  best  regu- 
lated estabiisbments  without  bim,  and 
confess  that  tbe  poetry  of  representa- 
tion was  never  so  united  before  to  the 
firmness  and  pnrposeness  (if  there  ia 
such  a  word)  of  direotlon.     Rosalind 
Is  perhaps  too  palpable  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood,  in  tbe  person  of  Mrs 
Nesbitt,  for  the  idealiaed  beauty  of  the 
play  I  bnt  as  such  flesh  and  Mood  are 
not  to  be  seen  by  profane  eyes  every 
day,  we  are  even  thankful  for  tbe 
change^  and  hereby  return  oar  hearty 
thanks  for  the  clear,  happy,  larger  and 
joyous  intonation  of  that  captivating 
damsel,  the  absence  of  which  most 
have  made  the  usurper's  eoart  more 
dismal    than   a    Quaker's   meeting. 
There  are  no  stars  among  the  perfor- 
mers. Of  rather,  they  are  sJl  stars ; 
bnt  no  great  fiery-feced,  eye- blinding 
son  is  allowed  to  pale  them.     Bach 
Illumines  his  path  with  tranquil  Ught, 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  the  perfectioa 
produeed  by  oneness  in  exeention  and 
design,  (hat  though  there  are  no  pa- 
thetic characters  ia  the  piece,  nor  any 
sItuatioB  exdtiag  sympathy  or  com- 
passioB,  there  were  aiany  bright  eyci 
of  fkir  young  giris  ■nflbiod  wtth  tears^ 
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tlwy  did  Bel  know  why,  bat  we  did, 
and  liked  them  all  the  bettet  for  it* 
Their  heart*  were  io  filled  with  the 
plaidd  beauty  of  all  they  heard  and 
saw,  thai  ▼{wry  likely  tears  were  a  re- 
lief to  them — at  all  eveote*  they  were 
a  true  eomptiment  to  the  performanee } 
and  asotber  perhaps  was  this,  that  we 
would  not  have  stayed  on  any  cousi* 
deration  to  see  th^  faree,  partionlarly 
as  we  were  engaged  te  sapper  at  ten 
o*elock,  at  the  firiiish  Hotel. 

Did  any  body  ever  remark  the  se- 
date intelligent  look  of  the  youngest 
babies  in  London  ?  If  you  sit  opposite 
a  woman  in  an  omnibus*  with  a  ehild 
in  her  arms,  there  is  a  look  of  preeo* 
cious  wisdom  about  its  face  that  you 
don*tseeany  where  else*  even  in  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  mature  years.  It 
looks  abont  it  as  if  making  observa- 
tions on  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  and 
listens,  apparently  with  silent  gravity, 
to  any  conversation  that  may  be  going 
on«  They  never  squall  and  make  a 
row  like  other  infants,  and  probably 
they  all  die  of  too  much  knowledge  ; 
for  you  yery  seldom  see  any  ohiidreu 
between  twelve  months  and  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  The  loss  is  supplied 
by  a  perpetual  iipmig ration  of  young 
healthy  lads  from  the  country,  who 
rise  to  be  pot-boys  at  inns,  and  light 
porters,  and  understrappers  at  stables, 
if  they  escape  being  crushed  to  death 
by  cabs  and  omnibuses  I  What  do  all 
the  cabs  do  ?  Where  do  all  the  omni- 
buses go  to  ?  You  see  miles  of  them 
in  every  street,  all  apparently  driving 
a  flourishing  trade — blocking  up  cross* 
ings  in  all  directions,  and  making  it  a 
service  of  as  much  danger  to  get  over 
to  the  other  side  as  to  lead  a  storming 
party  at  St  Sebastian.  Large  as 
London  is,  It  is  not  half  large  enough 
for  the  inhabitants  |  for,  though  it 
covers  the  area  of  an  ordinary  county, 
nobody  has  elbow-room  ;  and  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  or  winter,  makes  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  mnltitu- 
dinousnesB  of  its  crowds.  We  always 
feel  inclined  to  kick  a  conceited  jacka- 
napes from  some  wretched  provincial 
townage,  even  if  it  is  Edinburgh  her- 
8elf—-Scotia's darling  seat — who  meets 
liain  September  or  October  in  Oxford 
Street  or  Gheapsidei  and  complains, 
with  |i  sigh,  that  the  town  is  empty  I 
Empty  ?^what  would  the  blockhead 
have  ?  At  the  very  hour  he  is  speak- 
ing, every  portion  of  the.  city-- indud- 
lngthe  WestEnd^is  in  a  more  orowd- 
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ed  state  than  the  doorway  of  a  eburoh. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  ha  the  shooting 
season  London  might  appear  eoinpa- 
ratively  empty  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, or  some  other  leader  of  the 
fashion ;  for  they  would  miu  the  faces 
they  see  at  their  dinners  and  balls,  and 
the  crowds  of  eoroneted  oarrisges 
kicking  up  a  dust  in  their  court-yards ; 
but  it  is  sheer  impertinence  in  ordi- 
nary mortals  to  maintain,  that  the 
absence  of  the  two  or  three  thousand 
people,  who  think  it  disgraceful  to  be 
seen  in  town  after  a  eertam  month  in 
each  year,  makes  any  diffisrence  what- 
ever OD  the  emptiness  or  the  fulness 
of  London.  You  might  just  as  weU 
say,  that  the  few  herrings  a  solitary 
fisherman  catches  in  his  wretched 
coble  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
makes  any  difference  in  the  shoal, 
which  extends  in  unbrokep  line  over 
Qv^  or  six  hundred  miles  of  sea.  The 
streets  are  never  empty — night  and 
day,  traffic  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
going  on.  The  tide  of  life,  without 
an  hour's  intermission,  has  been  pour- 
ing through  Terople-barfor  hundreds 
of  years.  From  Elizabeth's  days, 
Cbeapside  has  never  been  entirely  still 
— all  these  generations  have  died  away ; 
but  probably,  in  all  that  time  there  has 
been  no  period  when  that  street  has 
been  perfectly  and  completely  silent. 
Even  in  the  stormiest  nights  some 
wayfarer  was  passing,  enough  to  break 
the  solitude,  and  keep  up  the  clatter 
of  its  vitality,  till  day  brought  again 
the  tramp  of  unnumbered  feet,  the 
roll  of  wheels,  and  the  steady  rush  of 
the  great  human  Mississippi,  till  it 
joined  the  vast  ocean  at  the  Bank. 

Sight- seeing — a  delightful  occupa- 
tion for  a  day  or  two— -becomes  rather 
tiresome  when  it  is  pursued  as  a  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  seeing  the  sights  begins 
after  a  while  to  nail  upon  the  sense, 
the  pleasure  of  aescribing  them  be- 
comes rather  faint.  We  will  there- 
fore omit  the  Chinese  Exhibition,  with 
all  its  oriental  wonders,  and  the  inde- 
lible impression  it  gives  you  all  the 
time  you  are  in  it,  that  you  are  at 
Hong-  Kong  or  Canton,  and  particular- 
ly  intimate  with  mandarins  and  grace- 
ful kwangs,  and  dignified  but  rather 
brawling  Lids.  We  will  also  leave 
untold  the  feelings  excited  in  our 
hearts  by  the  view  of  the  panorama 
of  Cabul,  with  its  wild  groups  of  Aff. 
ghan8,and  circling  hills,  with  dreadful-, 
looking  passes  boring  their  dark  way 
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through  them.  The  whole  scene*  by 
a  slight  effort  of  associatioiiy  reeall- 
ing  the  glorious  storming  of  Ghuznee» 
of  which  the  gallant  Dennie  encoun- 
tered all  the  rbk,  and  received  at  the 
niggard  hands  of  a  narrow-minded 
commander  none  of  the  glory.  Fancy 
called  up  to  us  the  walls  of  Jeilalabad, 
on  looking  at  those  nearly  similar 
walls  of  Cabul — and  again  Dennie 
rose  before  us — the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  neglected  but  struggling  on- 
ward in  his  path  of  duty,  foremost  in 
every  danger«  till  at  last  worn  out 
with  "  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes/*  be  rushed  on- 
ward as  if  regardless  of  life,  thought 
for  the  last  time  on  the  dear  family 
circle  he  was  about  to  leave  uncherish- 
ed  and  unprotected}  and  then— 

"  With  no  blot  on  his  scutcheon,  no  stain 
on  his  name, 

LookM  proudly  to  heaven  Arom  the  death- 
bed of  fame.**  * 

But  all  these  sights  and  shows,  and 
many  more,  the  Polytechnic,  the  Ade- 
laide Gallery,  the  Pantechnicon,  and 
the  Museum,  we  leave  to  roar  their 
heads  unsung,  for  we  are  summoned 
from  them  all  to  render  assistance  to 
Jock  Drumly. 

We  were  dining  in  Harley  Street, 
and  all  went  gaily  as  a  marriage  bell; 
our  host  was  overwhelmiogly  great  in 
anecdotes  of  his  youth,  corrected  and 
improved  to  the  present  time;  our 
hostess  charmiog,  and  her  daughters 
—but  of  that  no  more.  Suddenly  we 
heard  an  inordinate  squalling  in  the 
lower  regions,  which  led  us  to  sop- 
pose  that  the  cook  had  fallen  Into  the 
fire ;  but  the  cries  of  police  soon  di- 
verted our  suspicions  into  another 
channel,  and  made  us  fancy  that  the 
swell  mob  was  upon  us.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  all  the  rings  that  the  im- 
patience of  two  people  enabled  them 
to  extract  from  a  single  dining-room 
bell ;  and  at  last  our  host  volunteered 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  if  we  would 
consent  to  be  his  convoy.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  scene  of  action,  which  was 
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in  the  outside  area,  we  diaeovered  ths 
two  footmen  firmly  retaining  their  hold 
of  an  individual,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  made  an  attempt  to  shake  himself 
loose;  and  in  that  unhappy  indivi- 
dual,  we  recognized  with  no  little  as- 
tonishment the  Intended  colonist  of 
New  South  Wales — no  other  than  the 
sporting  Mr  Drumly. 

*'  What  brought  you  here,  sir?" 
exclaimed  our  host. 

"  The  gulls  brought  me  here,  sir,** 
answered  Jock  indignantly ;  **  and  iCs 
a  devilish  piece  of  impidenee  in  their 
flunkies  to  behave  as  they^ve  done. 
It*8  what  every  gentleman  in  Embro' 
always  does — he  always  rlns  down  the 
arey  stair  whenever  he  sees  the  house- 
maid"  

'<  And  tries  by  her  aid  to  get  Into 
the  house  in  search  of  the  silver 
spoons.  Hold  him  fast^  Tiioaus. 
The  police  will  be  here  aoon,  aod 
hell  have  a  month  of  Bridewell." 

"  And  if  the  wind  changes  I'll  lose 
my  passage,**  said  Jock, — "  1*11  has 
an  action  again*  ye  for  wrongous  im- 
prisonment.— Bijove  I  will." 

*^  Who  are  you,  sir?**  enquired  our 
host,  **  you  look  too  much  of  a  fool 
for  a  London  thief— you  are  a  Scotch- 
man, I  perceive,  by  your  anoouth  dia- 
lect.*' 

''  Vm  John  Drumly,  Esq.,  well 
known  in  Embro'  to  all  the  first 
faimlies — Scott,  and  Inglis,and  Words« 
worth.  Fm  on  my  way  to  colonize 
with  five  bunder  pound,  or  rather 
four  bunder,  for  Tve  lent  a  kaotle 
siller  to  some  of  your  English  and 
foreign  noblemen  about  this  town, 
intimate  friends  of  mines.** 

"  Do  you  mean  your  illustrious 
friends  in  Regent  Street  F "  aaid  we, 
and  at  sight  of  our  countenance  the 
joy  of  the  prisoner  knew  no  bounds. 

*'  Lord  have  a  care  o*  us,  is*t  you? 
— Jist  tell  these  fellies  to  leave  me 
alane.** 

He  was  soon  released  when  our  host 
saw  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  ours. 

'*  What  were  you  doing  down 
here  ?  **  we  asked.  ' 


*  We  trust  the  letters  of  this  heroic  officer  will  excite  the  attention  they  deserve,  and 
induce  some  person  who  has  the  prosperitj  of  oor  Indian  Empire  at  heart,  to  intervet 
himself  in  behalf  of  those  in  whom  the  writer's  whole  solicitude  oentrad.  The  pension 
already  granted  to  his  four  orphan  daughters,  is  ntUrly  inadequate  as  a  mark  of  the 
apjjreciation  in  which  such  a  man's  services  should  be  held.  Kindness  to  tkem  ta  the 
only  reparation  that  can  now  be  made  for  the  extraordinary  neglect  he  ezpermeed  in 
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*'  I  was  jiflt  wantin'  to  pay  a  com-  parts,  and  mine  is  to  be  a  breediog- 

plimtfnt  to  oDe  of  the  gulls  in  the  arey.  farm." 

I  slipt  down  the  stairs  to  see  her,  «  The  piebald  horse  would  have 

when  two    other  women  cam'  out.  been  a  better  bargain,  but  you  shall 

Tbey  skirled  as  if  J  had  been  goin*  to  go  free,  and  the  police  shall  be  dis- 

kill  them,  the  moment  they  clapped  mittsed,  if  you  will  engage  to  go  down 

eyes  on  me;  and  I  was  nearly  killed  this  very  night  and  embaik.   Promise 

myself  with  disgust,  for  it  turned  out  this,  and  that  }ou  will  not  attempt  to 

to  be  the  three  dread fuMooking  wo-  see  your  illustrious  friends  again,  and 

men,  in  the  funny-like  bonnets  you  you  may  go-  this  moment.     They  are 

and  me  saw  at  the  Centriffagle  Rail-  two  Loudon  pickpockets,  and  will  not 

way— out  cam*  the  flunkies,  and  after  leave  you  a  sous.** 

a  fecht  for* t,  I  had  to  give  in.**  **  It  was  oxen,*'  said  Mr  Drumly  ; 

A  few  words  set  matters  straight.  *'  I  never  said  a  word  to  one  of  them 


'*  Have  you  got  back  yuur  fifty  about  swine, 
pounds  ?  "  "  For  you  may  depend  on  it,**  con- 

•*  No!"  tfnued  we,  without  minding  his  inter- 

**  Have    you     got    the     piebald  ruption,    « that   an    Embro'    bloody 

horse?*'  however  knowing  he  thinks  himself, 

*'  No,  but  Dursy  has  given  me  two  is  no  match  for  a  London  shark  I  *' 
oxen  instead.**                 ^  Jock  agreed  to  the  conditions ;  and, 

**  Oxen  ?  what  in  the  World  are  you  as  we  have  watched  for  him  in  vain  in 

going  to  do  with  oxen  ?  **  the  police  reports,  we  conclude  he  is 

**  Take  them  to  New  South  Wales,  safely  on  his  way.     At  all  events,  we 

They'll  maybe  improve  the  breed  of  saw  no  more  of  him — **  Sic  nos  serva- 

th«  outlandish  cattle  in  them  foreign  vit  Apollo.** 
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No,  IV. 

The  GaEATNEss  of  Cueation. 

[This  Poem,  embodying  an  idea  truly  sublime^  belongs,  as  does  also  the 
subsequent  poem  of  MinDa»  to  the  class  of  SchilJer*8  earliest  productions.] 

Upon  the  winged  winds,  among  the  rolling  worlds  I  flew. 
Which,  by  the  breathing  spirit,  erst  from  ancient  Chaos  grew  ; 

Seeking  to  land 

On  the  farthest  strand, 
Where  life  lives  no  longer  to  anchor  alone. 
And  gaze  on  Creation's  la^  boundary-stone. 

Star  after  star  around  nie  now  its  shining  youth  uprears. 

To  wander  through  the  Firmament  its  day  of  thousand  years — 

Sportive  theT  roll 

Round  the  charmed  goal : 
Till,  as  I  look*d  on  the  deeps  afar. 
The  space  waned— void  of  a  single  star. 

On  to  the  Realm  of  Nothingness — on  still  in  dauntless  flight. 
Along  the  splendours  swiftly  steer  my  sailing  wings  of  light ; 

Heaven  at  the  rear, 

Paleth,  mist- like  and  drear ; 
Yet  still  as  I  wander,  the  worlds  in  their  glee 
Sparkle  op  like  the  bubbles  that  glance  on  a  Seal 

And  towards  me  now,  the  selfsame  path,  I  see  a  Pilgrim  fcteerl 
<*  Halt,  Wanderer,  halt^and  answer  me— What,  Pilgrim,  seekst  thou  here?** 
VOL.  LiL  NO.  cccxxvr.  3  D 
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<*  To  the  World*8  last  shore 

I  am  sailing  o'er^ 
Where  life  lives  no  longer  to  anchor  alone. 
And  gaze  on  Creation's  last  boundary-stone.** 

**  Thou  sail'st  in  vain — Return  I  Before  thy  path,  Infinity  I** 
**  And  thou  in  vain! — Behind  me  spreads  Infinity  to  thee! 

Fold  thy  wings  drooping, 

O  Tliought,  eagle-swooping ! — 
O  Phantasie,  anchor ! — The  Voyage  is  o*er : 
Creation,  wild  sailor,  flows  on  to  no  shore  I*' 


The  Youth  by  the  Brook. 

Beside  the  brook  the  Boy  reclin'd 

And  wove  his  flowery  wreath. 
And  to  the  waves  the  wreath  consign*d — 

The  waves  that  danced  beneath? 
"  So  fleet  mine  hours,'*  he  8igh*d,  'f  away 

Like  waves  that  restless  flow  : 
And,  like  my  bloom  of  youth,  decay 

The  flowers  that  float  below. 

"  Ask  not  why  I,  alone  on  earth. 

Am  sad  in  life's  young  time  ; 
To  all  the  rest  are  hope  and  mirth 

When  Spring  renews  its  prime. 
Alas !  the  music  Nature  makes. 

Her  thousand  songs  of  gladness — 
In  me  that  music  only  wakes 

The  heavy  heart  to  sadneas. 

'<  Ah!  vain  to  me  the  joys  that  break 

From  Springy  voluptuous  are ; 
For  only  One  *tis  mine  to  seek — 

The  Near,  yet  ever  Far ! 
I  stretch  my  arms,  that  shadow-shape 

In  fond  embrace  to  hold  ; 
Still  doth  the  shade  the  clasp  escape— 

The  heart  is  unconsord  I 

«  Come  forth,  fair  Friend,  come"  forth  below. 

And  leave  thy  lofty  hall. 
The  fairest  flowers  the  spring  can  know 

In  thy  dear  lap  shall  fall ! 
Clear  glides  the  brook  in  silver  roU'd, 

Sweet  music  fills  the  air ; 
The  meanest  but  hath  space  to  hold 

A  happy  loving  Pair  1 " 


The  Cranes  of  Ibycus. 

A  Ballad. 

From  Rhegium  to  the  Isthmus,  long 
Hallow'd  to  steeds  and  glorious  song^— 
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Where,  linkM  awhile  in  holjr  peace^ 
Meet  all  the  sons  of  martial  Greece — 
Wends  Ibyeus — whose  lips  the  sweet 

And  ever-young  Apollo  fires ; 
The  staff  supports  the  wanderer's  feet — 
The  God  the  Poet's  soul  inspires! 

Soon  from  the  mountain-  ridges  high, 
The  tower-crown*d  Corinth  greets  his  eye ; 
In  Neptune*s  groves  of  darksome  pine* 
He  treads  with  shuddering  awe  divine ; 
Nought  lives  around  him>  save  a  swarm 

Of  Cranes,  that  still  pursued  his  way — 
Lured  by  the  South,  they  wheel  and  form 

In  ominous  groups  their  wild  array. 

And  <«  Haill  beloved  Birds!*'  he  cried; 
"  My  comrades  on  the  ocean  tide^ 
Sure  signs  of  good  ye  bode  to  me; 
Our  lots  alike  would  seem  to  be  ; 
From  far,  together  borne,  we  greet 

A  shelter  now  from  toil  and  danger ; 
And  may  the  friendly  hearts  we  meet 

Preserve  from  every  ill — the  Stranger  1** 

His  step  more  light,  bis  heart  more  gay« 
Along  the  mid- wood  winds  his  way» 
When,  where  the  path  the  thickets  close« 
Burst  sudden  forth  two  ruffian  foes ; 
Now  strife  to  strife,  and  foot  to  foot  I 

Ah !  weary  sinks  the  gentle  hand ; 
The  gentle  hand  that  wakes  the  lute 

Has  learn'd  no  lore  that  guides  the  brand. 

He  calls  on  men  and  Gods — in  vain  I 
His  cries  no  blest  deliverer  gain ; 
Feebler  and  fainter  grows  the  sounds 
And  still  the  deaf  life  slumbers  round— 
^'  In  the  far  land  I  fall  forsaken^ 

Unwept  and  unregarded,  here ; 
By  death  from  caitiff  hands  o'ertaken. 

Nor  ev'n  one  late  avenger  near  I  '* 

Down  to  the  earth  the  death-stroke  bore  him— 
Hark,  where  the  Cranes  wheel  dismal  o'er  him ! 
He  hears,  as  darkness  veils  his  eyes. 
Near,  in  hoarse  croak,  their  dirgelike  cries. 
*'  Ye  whose  wild  wings  above  me  hover. 

Whose  voices  round  roe  breathe  alone. 
Witness  the  deed — the  hand  discover — 

Avenge  1 " He  spoke,  and  life  was  gon«. 

Naked  and  maim'd  the  corpse  was  found — 
And,  spite  full  many  a  mangling  wound. 
The  awaiting  Host  at  Corinth  knew 
The  face  so  dear,  the  memory  to. 
*'  And  must  I  meet  thee  thus  once  more  ? 

Who  hoped  with  wreaths  of  holy  pine. 
Bright  with  new  fame — the  victory  o'er^. 

The  Singer's  temples  to  entwine  1** 

And  loud  lamented  every  guest 

Who  held  the  Sea- God's  solemn  feast— 
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As  in  a  single  heart  prevailing. 
Throughout  all  Hellas  went  the  wailing. 
Wild  to  the  Council-  Hall  they  ran 

In  thunder  rush'd  the  threat^ninf?  Flood 

**  Revenge  shall  right  the  murderM  man. 

The  last  atonement — blood  for  blood  I'* 

Yet  'mid  the  throng  the  Isthmus  claims. 

Lured  by  the  Sea-Gud*s  glorious  games 

Waves  in  that  Human  Sea  s^ublime 

How  mark  the  guilty  ? — trat^k  the  crime  ? 
Did  robbers  smite  him  on  the  way. 

Or  dastard  blades  of  stealthy  Foes  ? 
The  Delphin  God  alone  can  say — 

Who  every  earthly  secret  knows. 

Perohance  he  treads  in  careless  peace. 
Amidst  your  Sons,  assembled  Greece- 
Hears  with  a  smile  revenge  decreed 

Gloats  with  fell  joy  upon  the  deed — 
Your  holy  temples  may  be  shrouding 

The  steps  that  mock  the  Gods — and  mute. 
Perchance  the  floors  your  steps  are  crowding* 

The  foot  of  murther  may  pollute ! 

Wedg'd  close,  and  serried,  swarms. the  crowd — 
Beneath  the  weight  the  walls  are  bow*d — 
Thitherwards  streaming  far,  and  wide. 
Broad  Hellas  flows  in  mingled  tide — 
On,  hollow-sounding,  on  they  go. 

As  ocean  surges  tempest-driven — 
Till  rang*d,  and  widening,  row  on  row. 

And  sweeping,  arch-  like,  up  to  Heavei^! 

The  tribes,  the  nations,  who  shall  name. 
That,  guest^like,  there  assembled  came  ? 
From  Theseus*  state,  from  AuKs'  straud — 
From  Phocis,  from  the  Spartan's  land — 
From  Asians  wave- divided  clime. 

The  Isles  that  gem  the  ^gssan  Sea, 
To  barken  on  that  Stage  Sublime, 

The  Dark  Choir*s  mournful  melody  I 

True  to  the  awful  rites  of  old, 
Ib  long  and  measured  strides,  behold 
The  Chorus  from  the  hinder  groimd. 
Pace  the  vast  circlets  solemn  round. 
So  this  World*s  women  never  strode, 

Their  race  from,  Mortals  ne*er  began. 
Gigantic,  from  their  grim  abode. 

They  tower  above  the  Sons  of  Man  I 

Across  their  loins  the  dark  robe  clinging. 
In  fleshless  h^nds  the  torches  swinging. 
Now  to  and  fro,  with  dark^red  glow — 
No  blood  that  lives  the  dead  cheeks  know ! 
Where  flow  the  locks  that  woo  to  love 

On  human  temples— ghastly  dwell 
The  Sen>ents,  coiFd  the  brow  above. 

And  the  green  asps  with  poison  swell. 

Thus  circling,  horrible,  within 

That  spacQ^dolh  their  dark  hymn  begl»» 


r 
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And  round  the  sinner  as  they  go. 
Cleave  to  the  heart  their  words  of  woe. 
Dismally  wails,  the  senses  chilling. 

The  hymn— the  Fdries*  solemn  song ; 
And  froze  the  very  marrow  thrilling 

As  roird  the  gloomy  sounds  along. 

*'  And  weal  to  him— from  crime  secure-— 
Who  keeps  his  soul  as  childhood's  pure ; 
Life's  path  he  royes,  a  wanderer  free — 
We  near  him  not— Tbb  AvENOEESf  Wfe! 
But  woe  to  him  for  whom  we  wea?e 

The  doom  for  deeds  that  shun  the  light  j 
Fast  to  the  murderer's  feet  we  cleave. 

The  fearful  Daughters  of  the  Night. 

*^  And  deems  he  flight  from  us  can  hide  hin  ? 
Still  on  dark  wings  We  sail  beside  him  f 
The  murderer's  feet  the  snare  enthralls— 
Or  soon  or  late,  to  earth  be  falls  I 
Untiring)  hounding  on,  we  go ; 

For  blood  can  no  remorse  atone ! 
On,  ever — to  the  Shades  below, 

And  there — we  grasp  him,  still  our  own  1** 

So  singing,  their  slow  dance  they  wreathe. 
And  stillness,  like  a  silent  death, 
^    Heavily  there  lay  cold  and  drear. 
As  if  the  Godhead's  self  were  near. 
Then,  true  to  those  strange  rites  of  old. 

Pacing  the  circle's  solemn  round. 
In  long  and  measured  strides — behold. 

They  vanish  in  the  hinder  ground ! 

Confused  and  doubtful — half  between 
The  solemn  truth  and  phantom  scene. 
The  crowd  revere  the  rower,  presiding 
O'er  secret  deeds,  to  justice  guiding^- 
The  Unfathom'd  and  Inscrutable 

By  whom  the  web  of  doom  is  spun ; 
Whose  shadows  in  the  deep  heart  dwell. 

Whose*  form  is  seen  not  in  the  sun ! 

Just  then,  amidst  the  liighest  tier, 
Breaks  forth  a  voice  that  starts  the  ear ; 
'<  See  there— .see  thpre,  Timotheus ; 
Behold  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  I  '* 
A  sudden  darkness  wraps  the  sky ; 

Above  the  roofless  building  hover 
Dusk,  swarming  wings ;  and  heavily 

Sweep  the  slow  cranes — hoarse- murmuring  over  I 

**  Of  Ibycus  ?  " — that  name  so  dear 

Thrills  through  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear ! 

Like  wave  on  wave  in  eager  seas. 

From  mouth  to  mouth  the  murmur  flees — 

"  Of  Ibycus,  whom  we  bewail  ? 

The  murder'd  one  I    What  mean  those  words  ? 
Who  is  the  man— knows  he  the  tale  ? — 

Why  link  that  name  with  those  wild  birds  ?" 


*  Conscience. 
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Qaestions  on  questions  louder  press — 
Like  lightning  flies  the  inspiring  guess — 
Leaps  every  heart — **  The  truth  we  seize ; 
Your  might  is  here,  Eumemdes  ! 
The  murderer  yields  himself  confest — 

Vengeance  is  near — that  voice  the  token — 
Ho ! — him  who  yonder  spoke,  arrest ! — 

And  him  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  T* 

Scarce  had  the  wretch  the  words  let  fall 
Than  fain  their  sense  he  would  recall ; 
In  vain ;  those  whitening  lips,  behold^ 
The  secret  have  already  told  I 
Into  their  Judgment  Court  sublime 

The  Scope  is  changed ; — their  doom  is  seal*d  ; 
Behold  the  dark  un witness* d  Crimoi 

Stmck  by  the  lightening  that  reveal*d  1 


The  Hostage.     A  Ballad. 

The  tyrant  Dionys  to  seek. 
Stern  Mcerus  with  his  poniard  crept; 
The  watchful  guards  upon  him  swept ; 
The  grim  king  marked  his  changeless  cheek : 
"  What  wouldst  thou  with  thy  poniard  ?  Speak  I ' 
**  The  city^from  thy  yoke  deliver!" — 
**  The  death-cross  guerdons  thine  endeavour," 

•*  I  am  prepared  for  death,  nor  pray,*' 
Replied  that  haughty  man,  "  to  live ; 
Enough,  if  thou  one  grace  wilt  give  r 

For  three  brief  suns  the  death  delay 

To  wed  my  sister — ^leagues  away  ; 

I  boast  one  friend  whose  life  for  mine* 

If  I  should  fail  the  cross,  is  thine." 

The  tyrantj  musing,  paused,  and  said 
With  gloomy  craft,  "  So  let  it  be  7 
But  mark — if,  when  the  time  be  sped. 
Thou  fail'st — thy  surety  dies  instead. 
His  life  shall  buy  thine  own  release ; 
Thy  guilt  atoned,  my  wrath  shall  cease.** 

He  sought  his  friend — "  The  king*8  decree 
Ordains  my  life  the  cross  upon 
Shall  pay  the  deed  I  would  have  done; 

Yet  grants  three  days*  delay  to  me. 

My  sister's  marriage-rites  to  see ; 

If  thou,  the  hostage,  wilt  remain 

Tilll — set  free — return  again!** 

His  friend  embraced — No  word  he  said* 

But  silent  to  the  tyrant  strode — 

The  other  went  upon  his  road. 
Ere  the  third  sun  in  heaven  was  red^ 
The  rite  was  o'er,  the  sister  wed. 
And  backy  with  anxious  heart  unqnailing^ 
He  hastes  to  hold  the  pledge  unfailing. 
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Down  the  great  rains  unendiog  bore, 

Down  from  the  hills  the  torrents  ru6h*d» 

In  one  broad  stream  the  brooklets  gush*d. 
The  wanderer  halts  beside  the  shore. 
The  bridge  was  swept  the  tides  before — 
The  shattered  arches  o*er  and  under 
Went  the  tumultuous  waves  in  thunder. 

Dismay 'dy  he  takes  his  idle  stan do- 
Dismay*  d,  he  strays  and  shouts  around ; 
His  voice  awakes  no  answering  sound. 

No  boat  will  leave  the  sheltering  strand, 

To  bear  him  to  the  wish'd-fur  land  ; 

No  boatman  will  Deatb^s  pilot  be  ; 

The  wild  stream  gathers  to  a  sea ! 

Sunk  by  the  banks,  awhile  he  weeps. 

Then  raised  his  arms  to  Jove,  and  cried 

"  Stay  thou,  oh  stay  the  madd  ning  tide! 
Midway  behold  the  swift  sun  sweeps. 
And,  ere  he  sinks  adown  the  deeps, 
If  I  should  fail,  his  beams  will  see 
My  friend*8  last  anguish — slain  for  me  I  ** 

Still  swells  the  huge  stream,  fierce  and  fast ; 

Billow  on  billow  darkly  dying — 

Hour  after  hour  remorseless  flying ; 
Till  desperate,  but  resolved,  at  last. 
Into  the  flood  his  form  he  cast ; 
Cleaves  with  bold  arms  the  death  before  bin). 
Safe — for  some  pitying  god  was  o'er  him. 


*Ti8  past — he  scours  along  the  strand. 
And  grateful,  thanks  the  guiding  god; 
When  sudden,  on  the  lonely  road. 
From  woods,  whose  darkness  gloom' d  at  hand* 
Rush'd  the  grim  murther's  robber-band ; 
Swift  on  the  wanderer — swift  they  sprung. 
Round  and  aloft  their  huge  clubs  swung  I 

**  What  would  ye?"  cried  he,  pale  with  fear; 

/'  For  nothing  but  my  life  I  bring — 

A  life  I  carry  to  our  king  I'* 
He  snatchM  the  club  from  him  most  near: — 
**  That  Mfc  to  friendship  vow'd,  revere  I" 
Three  of  the  band  before  him,  dead, 
Lay,  and  the  baffled  Murther  fled. 

The  sun  is  glowing  as  a  brand  ; 
And  faint  before  the  parching  heat. 
The  strength  forsakes  the  feeble  feet ; 

<'  Thou  hast  saved  me  from  the  robber's  hand, 

ThroQgh  wild  floods  given  the  blessed  land ; 

And  shall  the  weak  limbs  fail  me  now  ? 

And  he  I — Divine  one,  nerve  me,  thou  I  *' 

Hark  t  like  some  gracious  murmur  by, 
Babbled  low  music,  silver-clear— 
The  wanderer  holds  his  breath  to  bear ; 
.  And  from  the  rock,  before  his  eye, 

Langhs  forth  the  spring  delightedly ; 

Now  the  sweet  waves  he  bends  him  o'er. 

And  the  sweet  waves  his  strength  restore. 
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Through  the  green  boughs  the  sun  gleams  dying* 

O'er  fields  that  drink  the  rosy  beam. 

The  trees*  huge  shadows  giant  seem. 
Two  strangers  on  the  road  are  hieing ; 
And  as  they  fleet  beside  him  flving. 
These  mutter'd  words  his  ear  dismay : 
*t  ^ow — now  the  cross  has  claim*d  its  prey  !  ** 

Despair  his  winged  path  pursues* 

The  ani^ious  terrors  hound  him  on — 

There*  redd'ning  in  the  evening  sun* 
From  far*  the  domes  of  Syracuse ! — 
When  towards  him  comes  Philostratns* 
(His  leal  and  trusty  herdsman  he*) 
And  to  the  master  bends  his  l^nee. 

'*  Back — thou  canst  M  thy  friend  no  more* 

The  niggard  time  already  flown — 

His  life  is  forfeit^save  thine  own ! 
Hour  after  hour  in  hope  he  bore. 
Nor  might  his  soul  its  faith  give  o*er  ; 
Nor  could  the  tyrant^s  scorn  deriding, 
Steal  from  that  faith  one  thought  confiding  I** 

"  Too  late !  what  horror  hast  thou  spoken  I 

Vain  life*  since  it  cannot  requite  him ! 

But  death  with  me  can  yet  unite  him ; 
To  the  fell  king  we*ll  leave  the  token — 
How  friend  to  friend  keeps  faith  mibroken. 
Two  victims  one  red  shrine  above, 
<  Shall  teach  him  faith  in  truth  and  love  I  '* 

The  sun  sinks  down — the  gate*s  in  view* 

The  cross  looms  dismal  on  the  ground — 

The  eager  crowd  gape  murmuring  round. 
His  friend  is  bound  the  cross  unto* 
Crowd — guards — all — bursts  he  breathless  through : 
**  Me !  Doomsman*  me  I "  he  shouts*  "  alone ! 
His  life  is  rescued — ^lo,  mine  own  I  '* 

Amazement  seized  the  circling  ring  I 

Link*d  in  each  other's  arms  the  pair— 

Weeping  for  joy — yet  anguish  there ! 
Moist  every  eye  that  gazed  ;^they  bring 
The  wond'rous  tidings  to  the  king — 
His  breast  Man's  heart  at  last  hath  known. 
And  the  Friends  stand  before  his  throne. 

Marvelling,  he  gazed,  with  eyes  that  stream — 

Then  spoke—'*  At  peace,  in  joy  depart* 

Victors,  ye  have  subidued  my  heart ! 
Faith  is  not  yet  an  empty  dream. 
Ah*  me  your  comrade  could  ye  deem  I—- 
Yea,  that  one  grace  accord  to  me* 
And  let  the  band  of  Love — be  Three  ! " 
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Philosophers. 

To  learn  what  gives  to  every  thing 

The  form  and  life  which  we  surrey^ 
The  law  by  which  the  Eternal  King, 
Moves  all  creation's  ordered  ring. 
And  keeps  it  from  decay — 
When  to  great  Doctor  Wiseman  we  go — 
If  help'd  not  out  by  Ficht^'s  Ego- 
All  from  his  brain  that  we  can  delve, 
Is  this  sage  answer — '*  Ten's  not  Twelve." 

The  snow  can  chilly  the  fire  can  bnm^ 

Man  when  he  walks  on  two  feet  goes ;— . 
A  sun  in  Heaven  all  eyes  discern — 
This  through  the  senses  we  may  learn. 

Nor  go  to  school  to  know. 
But  the  profounder  student  sees. 
That  that  which  burns — will  seldom  freeze ; 
And  can  instruct  the  astonishM  hearer. 
How  moisture  moistens^light  makes  clearer — 

Homer  composed  his  mighty  song, 

The  hero  danger  dared  to  scorn, 
The  brave  man  did  his  duty,  long 
Before — (and  who  shall  say  Vm  wrong) — 

Philosophers  were  born ! 
Without  Descartes  and  Locke — the  Sun 
Saw  things  by  Heart  and  Genius  done. 
Which  those  great  men  have  proved,  on  viewing. 
The — possibility  of  doing  I 

Strength  in  this  life  prevails  and  sways- 
Bold  Power  oppresses  humble  worth-^ 
He  who  cannot  command  obeys— 
In  short  there's  not  too  much  to  praise 

In  this  poor  orb  of  earth. 
But  how  things  better  might  be  done. 
If  sages  had  this  world  begun. 
By  moral  systems  of  their  own. 
Most  incontestably  is  shown  ! 

*'  Man  wants  mankind,  must  be  confest— 

In  all  he  labours  to  fulBlI, 
Must  work,  or  with,  or  for,  the  rest; 
'Tis  drops  that  swell  the  ocean's  breast — 

'Tis  waves  that  turn  the  mill. 
The  savage  life  for  man  unfit  is. 
So  take  a  wife  and  live  in  cities." 
Thus  eje  cathedra  teach,  we  know. 
Wise  Messieurs  Puffendorf  and  Co. 

Yet  since,  what  grave  professors  preach. 

The  crowd  may  be  excused  from  knowing ; 
Meanwhile,  old  Nature  looks  to  each. 
Tinkers  the  chain,  and  mends  the  breach. 

And  keeps  the  clockwork  going. 
Some  day.  Philosophy,  no  doubt, 
A  better  World  will  bring  about. 
Till  then  the  Old  a  little  longer. 
Must  blunder  on — through  Love  and  Hunger! 
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Punch  Sono. 

Four  Elements,  join'd  in 

An  emulous  ^trife^ 
Fashion  the  world,  and 

Constitute  life. 

From  the  sharp  citron 

The  starry  juice  pour ; 
Acid  to  Life  is 

The  innermost  core. 

Now,  let  the  sugar 

The  bitter  one  meet ; 
Still  be  life's  bitter 

Tamed  down  with  the  sweet  I 

Let  the  brig^ht  water 

Flow  Into  the  bowl ; 
Water,  the  calm  one, 

Embraces  the  Whole. 

Drops  from  the  spirit 

Pour  quick*ning  within ; 
Life  but  its  life  from 

The  spirit  can  win. 

Haste,  while  it  gloweth. 

Your  vessels  to  bring ; 
The  wave  has  but  virtue 

Drank  hot  from  the  spring ! 


Punch  Song. 

To  be  Sung  in  the  North, 

On  the  mountains*  chainless  snmmit. 
Where  the  southern  summers  shine. 

In  the  strength  of  light  begotten. 
Nature  bears  the  golden  wine  I 

Who  can  mark  the  mighty  mother. 
Till  the  birth  is  bom  at  length ; 

All  unfathom*d  is  the  labour. 
All  inscrutable  the  strength. 

As  the  8un*8  son>  springs  it  sparkling, 
As  the  flowing  fount  of  light, 

From  the  tun  a  liquid  crystal. 
Or  a  glory  purple-bright. 

All  the  senses  it  rejoices. 
Gives  the  heart  a  nobler  fire ; 

To  the  hope  a  heavenlier  balsam. 
To  the  life  a  new  desire. 

But  the  green  leaves  scarcely  tinting. 
Doth  our  Northern  summer  gleam, 

And  the  fruits  that  languish  under. 
Wane  unripenM  in  the  beam. 
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Yet  the  North  has  life  within  it; 

Never  life  will  joy  resign  : 
Though  our  valleys  know  no  vineyard. 

Yet  our  wits  invent  a  wine ! 


Pale  its  hue — the  dim  libation. 

Which  the  household  Altar  knows* 

Ever  that  which  Nature  gives  us. 
In  a  brighter  glory  flows. 

But  although  the  Well  is  troubled. 
It  is  clear  enough  for  mirth ; 

Art,  whose  gift  is  fire  from  Heaven, 
Still  may  borrow  fire  from  Earth ! 

Mighty  kingdoms  in  invention. 
Still  the  strength  of  Will  await— 

From  the  Old  the  Novel  shaping. 
To  invent  is  to  create  I 

Art,  the  Elemental  union, 

Can«  at  pleasure,  separate* 
And  the  Sun-  God*s  mighty  lustre 

With  the  Hearth-flame  imitate ! 

Onwards  to  the  Blessed  Islands, 
Sail  the  winged  vessels  forth ; 

And  the  southern  fruits  are  glowing, 
Golden  captives,  in  the  North. 

So,  be  this  bright  juice,  companions*- 
Type  and  happy  symbol,  still, 

Of  the  things  that  man  can  master, 
With  the  Force  and  with  the  Will. 


The  Plating  Infant. 

Play  on  thy  mother's  bosom,  Babe,  for  in  that  holy  isle 
The  error  cannot  find  thee  yet,  the  grieving,  nor  the  guile; 
Held  in  thy  mother*s  arms  above  Life's  dark  and  troubled  wave» 
Thou  look^st  with  thy  fearless  smile  upon  the  floating  grave. 
Play*  loveliest  Innocence! — Thee,  yet  Arcadia  circles  round, 
A  cbarmM  power  for  thee  has  set  the  lists  of  fairy  ground ; 
Each  gleesome  impulse  Nature  now  can  sanction  and  befriend, 
Nor  to  that  willing  heart  as  yet  the  Duty  and  the  End. 
Play,  for  the  haggard  Labour  comes  to  weary  out  and  tire — 
When  Duty  once  becomes  thy  law — the  heart  and  the  desire. 


FoauM  OP  Women. 

No  single  deed  of  man  should  woman  lead. 

But  whisper  soft  to  man  the  words  that  prompt  the  deed. 


To 


Truths  thou  canst  not,  though  thou  woo  me 
For  thy  pupil*  teach  unto  me ; 
Through  thee  nothing  will  I  see. 
Since  through  all  things  I  see— Me€/ 
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Minna. 

Or  dream  I — or  deceWes  mine  eye? 

Do  mists  with  falsehood  fill  the  spot? 
Or  did  there  pass  my  Minna  by. 
My  Minna — and  she  knew  me  not? 

Link'd  to  the  Flatterer's  arm>  she  cross'dt 

And  fanned  the  cheek's  immodest  glow  ; 
Vain  of  herselfi  herself  was  lost 

Was  that — was  that  my  Minna?— No! 

Howy  o*er  the  headgear,  prondly  wave 
The  plnmes — my  gift  in  times  more  fair^> 

The  scarf  that  veils  that  breast,  I  gave — 
Do  they  not  whisper  thee — **  Beware!** 

And  still  they  bloom  npon  the  bosom» 

The  flowers  I  fondly  cull'd  for  thee ; 
As  fresh  the  glow  on  every  blossom ; 

The  heart^>*tis  that  which  fades  from  me ! 

Go,  take  the  hollow  incense  tendered — 

Go,  learn  for  ever  to  forget ; 
To  Flatterers  and  to  Falsehood  render*d. 

Vain  woman,  scorn  is  left  me  yet ! 

There  beat  for  thee — with  what  belief  I — 

There  beat  a  not  ignoble  heart — 
A  heart  still  strong  to  bear  the  giief 

To  have  loved  the  trifling  thing  thou  art. 

Thy  beauty  has  thy  heart  betray 'd, 

Thy  form — thy  form — O  shame  to  theet 
To-morrow,  and  the  glow  shall  fade. 

And  the  brief  roses  withered  be  I 

Sirallows,  that  wanton  in  the  sun. 

Fly  when  the  northern  winds  awaken ; 
And  false  ones  shall  thine  autumn  shun. 

For  whom  the  true  one  u  forsaken  1 

Mid  wrecks  that  once  have  beauties  been, 

I  see  thee  left  to  thy  decay ; 
To  weep  in  every  summer  scene 

The  memory  of  thy  vanish'd  May. 

They  who,  with  hot  and  eager  arms. 

To  snatch  thy  tempting  kiss,  have  flown. 
Shall,  mocking,  hiss  thy  ruin*d  charms. 

And  scofi^  thy  winter— left  alone  I 

Thy  beauty  has  thy  heart  betray*d; 

Thy  form — thy  form — O  shame  to  thee ! 
To-  morrow,  and  the  glow  shall  fade. 

And  the  brief  roses  wither*d  be ! 

How  shall  I  scorn  thee  in  those  years ! 

Scorn  1  sad  one! — scorn ! — God  pardon  me ! 
Then  will  I  weep  such  bitter  tears — 

Tears  shed,  O  Minna,  over  tbee  I 
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Pegasus  in  Harness. 

At  Smithfield*  once,  as  Fve  been  told. 
Or  some  such  pUce  where  beasts  are  sold, 
A  bardf  whose  bones  from  flesh  were  ail  free. 
Put  up  for  sale  the  Muse's  palfrey. 
His  ears  how  cock'd,  bis  tail  how  stiff; 
Loud  neigli'd  the  prancing  bippogriff. 
The  crowd  grew  large,  the  crowd  grew  larger; 
"  By  Jove,  indeed  a  splendid  charger! 
'Twould  suit  some  coach  of  state! — the  king's! 
But,  bless  my  soul,  what  frightful  wings  I 
No  doubt  the  breed  is  mighty  rare — 
But  who  would  coach  it  through  the  air  ? 
Who'd  trust  his  neck  to  such  a  flyer  ?"-« 
In  short,  the  bard  could  find  no  buyer. 
At  last  a  farmer  pluck'd  up  mettle; 
"  Let's  seo  if  we  the  thing  can  settle. 
These  useless  wings  my  man  may  lop, 
Or  tie  down  tight — I  likes  a  crop  I 
'T  might  draw  my  cart ;  it  seems  to  frisk  it ; 
Come,  twenty  pounds ! — ecod,  FlI  risk  it.** 
I  blush  to  say  the  bard  consented. 
And  Hodge  bears  off  his  prize,  contented. 
The  noble  beast  is  in  the  cart ; 
Hodge  cries,  ''Gee  hup!"  and  off  they  start. 
He  scarcely  feels  the  load  behind, 
Skirrs,  scours,  and  scampers  like  the  wind. 
The  wings  begin  for  heaven  to  itch. 
The  wheels  go  devili&h  near  the  ditch. 
"  So  ho  I  '*  grunts  Hodge,  **  *tis  more  than  funny ; 
I've  got  a  penn'orth  for  my  money. 
To-morrow,  if  I  still  survive, 
I  have  some  score  of  folks  to  drive ; — 
The  load  of  five  the  beast  could  drag  on ; 
I'll  make  him  leader  to  the  waggon. 
Choler  and  collar  wear  with  time ; 
The  lively  rogue  is  in  bis  prime." 

All's  well  at  first ;  a  famous  start — 

Waggon  and  team  go  like  a  dart. 

The  wheeler's  heavy  plod  behind  him, 

But  doubly  speeds  the  task  assign'd  him  ; 

Till,  with  tall  crest,  he  snuffs  the  heaven. 

Spams  the  dull  road  so  smooth  and  even. 

True  the  impetuous  instinct  to. 

Field,  fen,  and  bog,  he  scampers  through. 

The  frenzy  seems  to  catck  toe  team ; 

The  driver  tugs,  the  travellers  scream. 

O'er  ditch,  o'er  hedge,  splash,  dash,  and  erash  on. 

Ne'er  farmer  flew  in  such  a  fashion. 

At  last,  all  batter'd,  bruised,  and  broken, 

(Poor  Hodge's  state  may  not  be  spoken,) 

Waggon,  and  team,  and  travellers  stop, 

Perch'd  on  a  mountain's  steepest  top ! 

Exceeding  sore,  and  much  perplezt, 

**  I  fegs,"  the  farmer  erics,  "  what  next  ? 


*  Literally  Haymarket. 
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This  helter-skelter  sport  will  never  do. 
But  break  him  in  I'll  yet  endeavour  to ; 
Let*s  see  if  work  and  starving  diet. 
Can't  tame  the  monster  into  quiet !  ** 
The  proof  was  made^  and*  save  us,  if  in 
Three  days  you'd  seen  the  hippogriffio, 
You'd  scarce  the  noble  beast  have  known* 
Starved  duly  down  to  skin  and  bone. 
Cries  Hodge,  rejoiced,  **  I  have  it  now. 
Bring  out  my  oz,  he  goes  to  plough." 
So  said,  so  done,  and  droll  the  tether, 
Wing*d  horse,  slow  oz,  at  plough  together  I 
The  unwilling  griffin  strains  his  might. 
One  last  strong  struggle  yet  for  flight; 
In  vain,  for  well  inured  to  labour 
Plods  sober  on  hb  heavy  neighbour. 
And  forces,  inch  by  inch,  to  creep, 
The  hoofs  that  love  the  air  to  sweep; 
Until,  worn  out,  the  eye  grows  dim. 
The  sinews  fail,  the  founder*d  limb. 
The  god- steed  droops,  the  strife  is  past. 
He  writhes  amidst  the  mire  at  last  I 
**  Accursed  brute  I "  the  farmer  cries ; 
And,  while  he  bawls,  the  cart- whip  plies. 
*<  For  aught  that*8  good,  it  seems  you  lack  legs ; 
.  It*s  clear  Tm  bubbled  by  a  blacklegs." 
He  vents  his  wrath,  he  plies  bis  thong. 
When  lo,  there  gaily  comes  along. 
With  looks  of  light,  and  locks  of  yellow. 
And  lute  in  hand,  a  buzom  fellow  ; 
Through  the  bright  clusters  of  his  hair 
A  golden  circlet  glistens  fair. 
<<  What's  this — a  wondrous  yoke  and  pleasant?*' 
Cries  out  the  stranger  to  the  peasant. 
*'  The  bird  and  oz  thus  leash  a  together- 
Come,  prithee,  just  unbrace  the  tether: 
But  let  mt  mount  him  for  a  minute — 
That  beast  I — you'll  see  how  much  is  in  it.*' 

The  steed  released — the  easy  stranger 
Leaps  on  his  back,  and  smiles  at  danger ; 
Scarce  felt  that  steed  the  master's  rein. 
When  all  his  flre  returns  again. 
He  champs  the  bit — he  rears  on  high. 
Light,  like  a  soul,  looks  from  his  eye. 
Changed  from  the  creature  of  the  sod. 
Behold  the  spirit  and  the  god  : 
The  shape  some  storm  had  downwards  driven. 
Gains  the  lost  pride,  and  pants  for  heaven. 
Before  the  eye  can  track  the  flight. 
Lost  in  the  azure  flelds  of  light. 
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Thb  Indian*s  Death- Song. 

See'  on  his  mat — as  if  of  yore. 

All  life-like,  sits  he  here  I 
With  that  same  aspect  which  he  wore 

When  light  to  him  was  dear. 
But  where  the  right  hand*8  strength  ?— the  breath 

That  breath*d  so  stoutly,  where  ? 
What  time  the  pipe  its  lusty  wreath 

Sent  cheerly  through  the  air  ? 
And  where  the  hawk-like  eye,  alas  I 

That  wont  the  deer  pursue. 
Along  the  waves  of  rippling  grass^ 

Or  fields  that  shone  with  dew  ? 
Are  these  the  limber,  bounding  feet. 

That  swept  the  winter  snows  ? 
What  stateliest  stag  so  fast  and  fleet? 

Their  speed  outstript  the  roe^s ! 
These  arms  that  then  the  sturdy  bow 

Could  supple  from  its  pride. 
How  stark  and  helpless  hang  they  now 

Adown  the  stiffen'd  side ! 
Yet  weal  to  him  thus  passed  away* 

Where  snow  can  fall  no  more. 
To  fields  where  dwells  eternal  May, 

And  toil  itself  is  o*er ! 
Where  birds  are  blithe  on  every  brake- 
Where  forests  teem  with  deer — 
Where  glide  the  fish  through  every  lake — 

One  chase  from  year  to  yearl 
With  spirits  now  he  feasts  above ; 

He  leaves  what  glory  gave— 
The  deathless  deeds  for  praise  to  love. 

The  dead  clay  for  the  grave  I 
While  high  the  Death-song  wails  for  thee. 

Thy  wants  shall  we  forget  ? 
All  in  thy  grave  shall  buried  be 

Which  pleased — they  please  thee  yet ! 
We  lay  the  axe  beneath  his  head 

He  swung,  when  strength  was  strong— 
The  bear  on  which  his  banquets  fed-— 

The  way  from  earth  is  long ! 
And  here,  new-sharpen'd,  place  the  knife 

That  sever'd  from  the  clay, 
From  which  the  axe  had  spoird  the  life. 

The  conquer'd  scalp  away  I 
The  paints  that  deck  the  Dead,  bestow- 
Yes,  place  them  in  his  hand — 
That  red  the  Kingly  Shade  may  glow 

Amidst  the  Spirit-  Land  I 
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The  Lay  of  the  Mountaiet. 

To  the  solemn  Abyss  leads  the  terrible  path, 
The  lite  and  the  death  wiuiliog  dizzy  between  ; 

In  thy  desolate  way,  grim  wiih  menace  and  wrath* 
To  daunt  thee  the  spectres  of  giants  are  seen : 

That  thoa  wake  not  the  Wild  Ouf/  all  silently  tread — 

Let  thy  lip  breathe  no  breath  in  the  pathway  of  Dread ! 

High  over  the  marge  of  the  horrible  deep, 

A  phantom-like  arch  seems  a  bridge  to  bestow ;  \ 

Not  by  man  was  it  built,  o'er  the  va^tness  to  sweep  ; 
O'er  that  bridge  never  mortal  has  ventured  to  go; 

The  stream  roars  beneath — late  and  early  it  raves-^ 

But  the  bridge,  which  it  threatens,  is  safe  from  the  waves. 

Black-yawning  a  portal,  thy  soul  to  affright, 

Like  the  gate  to  the  kingdom,  the  Fiend  for  the  king — 

Yet  beyond  it  there  smiles  but  a  land  of  delight. 

Where  the  Autumn  in  marriage  is  met  with  the  Spring. 

From  a  lot  where  the  care  and  the  trouble  assail. 

Could  I  fly  to  the  bliss  of  that  balm-breathing  vale! 

Through  that  field,  from  a  fount  ever  bidden  their  birth» 

Four  rivers  in  tumult  rush  roaringly  forth  ; 
They  fly  to  the  fourfold  divisions  of  earth— 

The  sunrise,  the  sunset,  the  south,  and  the  north. 
And,  true  to  the  mystical  mother  that  bore. 
Forth  they  rush  to  their  goal,  and  are  lost  evermore. 

High  over  the  races  of  men  in  the  blue 

Of  the  ether,  the  Mount  in  twin  summits  is  riven ; 

There  veil'd  in  the  gold -woven  webs  of  the  dew, 

Moves  the  Dance  of  the  Clouds — the  pale  Daughters  of  Heaven, 

Resting  lone  where  most  lonely  the  ridges  may  be. 

Not  an  earth-born  to  hearken — a  witness  to  see. 

August,  on  a  throne  which  no  ages  can  move. 
Sits  a  Queen,  in  her  beauty  serene  and  sublime, 

The  diadem  blazing  with  diamonds  above 
The  glory  of  brows,  never  darkened  by  time, 

His  arrows  of  light  on  that  form  shoots  the  sun — 

And  he  gilds  them  with  all,  but  he  warms  them  with  none  I 


*  The  avalanche— the  equivoque  of  the  original,  turning  on  the  Swiss  word  Lamne 
it  is  impossible  to  render  intelligible  to  the  English  reader, 
t  The  Devil's- Bridge. 
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Tbbbb  ne?er  has  been  a  period  In 
thb  country  when  the  arts  have  ex- 
cited such  general  interest.  Every 
where,  in  every  society,  they  are  a 
topic  of  conversation.  They  contri- 
bute to  the  amusement,  at  least,  (dare 
we  say  improvement  ?)  of  classes  that 
heretofore  paid  them  little  regard. 
Nor  is  this  a  sudden,  but  a  growing 
love;  we  cautiously  avoid  the  word 
taste,  for  we  are  not  so  certain  that 
taste  equally  advances  with  the  love. 
Yet  must  we  acknowledge  that  the 
admiration  of  the  actually  low  and 
vulgar  which  once  degraded  the  pro- 
fession, and  did  little  credit  to  our 
patronage,  has  been  so  declioiog,  that 
we  hope  to  see  its  utter  extinction. 
There  is,  in  fact,  more  refinement  in 
the  whole  social  system,  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  arts  did  not 
feel  the  influence  of  that  change.  But 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  public  taste 
is  in  a  right  direction,  nor  that  the 
knowledge  of  art  is  on  a  right  basis, 
nor  its  true  principles  understood. 
The  common  confession  of  artists,  that 
they  must  please  the  public  taste — ^if  it 
be  true,  and  not  altogether,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly sometimes  is,  an  excuse  for 
inferioriiy  and  a  refuge  from  criti- 
cism— must  show  that  the  arts  are  not 
in  their  true  position;  which  should 
be  rather  to  precede  than  follow,  to 
teach,  and  not  to  submit  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  diseased  ignorance. 
As  there    never   has  been  a  great 

gainter  of  an  uncultivated  mind,  so 
as  there  never  been  a  taste  for  great 
works  but  in  minds  previously  culti- 
vated, or  improved  ^  continual  ob- 
servation of  such  works  themselves. 
Neither  men*s  tastes  nor  men's  powers 
are  beyond  themselves.  'Every  artist 
in  his  works,  to  a  great  degree,  repre- 
sents himself;  and  such  is  pretty 
much  the  case  with  every  admirer  in 
his  admiration.  A  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect cannot  exhibit  the  strength  of 
humanity.  This  is  very  remarkable; 
it  is  strictly  true. .  Note  all  the  works 
of  any  one  painter,  vou  will  find 
nearly  all  his  figures  of  the  same  in- 
tellectual grade;  none  go  beyond  the 
painter's  own  reach.  Nay,  most  pro- 
bably the  heads  and   attitudeSf  as 
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characterized  by  the  mind,  will,  more 
minutely  than  we  are  at  first  aware  of, 
identify  themselves  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  artbt's  own  mind,  tem- 
per, and  feelings.  At  least,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him,  when  he  would  affect 
variety,  to  escape  from  himself.  In 
fact,  even  in  execution,  if  the  mind 
be  weak,  so  wiU  be  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression; if  vain,  flashy ;  if  vigorous, 
strong  and  powerful:  and  as  to  the 
higher  expression,  which  the  best  hand 
will  but  inadequately  give,  it  is  im- 
possible that  that  should  exceed  the 
mental  conception  which,  in  fact,  cha" 
racterizes  every  artist.  The  very  men 
are  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Raffaelle,  and  Coreggio,  both  as 
to  their  intellectual  grasp  and  feeling. 
We  could  name  painters  whose  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  always  fools ; 
and  some  whose  figures  are  all  re- 
markable for  vain  pretension.  A  man 
without  sense  cannot  paint  an  imagi- 
nary Socrates;  nor  admire  wisdom 
when  he  sees  it  truly  represented. 
We  remember  hearing  of  the  discre- 
tion of  an  invalid,  who,  wherever  he 
might  be  in  his  travels  for  any  length 
of  time,  made  it  his  first  object  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  place,  whom  he 
invited  to  his  table,  and  freely  con- 
versed with  them  upon  every  subject 
but  medicine.  Those  whom  he  found 
to  have  most  sense,  he  employed.  We 
remember,  too,  an  anecdote  of  a  lady 
who  carried  this  idea  to  rather  a 
whimsical  experiment.  She  sent  for 
all  the  medical  practitioners  of  any 
name  in  a  very  considerable  city,  one 
after  the  other.  To  each  she  asked  the 
same  question,  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  me?"  Symptoms  she  would  not 
tell— that  would  be  putting  sense  into 
their  heads ;  she  would  only  show  her 
tongue,  and  that  rapidly,  as  if  helping 
them  too  much.  One  said  he  should 
judge  she  was  bilious,  another  ner- 
vous ;  some  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other; and  all  were  dismissed  with 
their  fees,  till  one  more  boldly  came, 
and  decided  that  there  was  nothing  at 
all  the  matter  with  her.  **  You  are 
right,"  said  she;  "you  are  the  only 
man  of  sense  I  have  seen :  there  is 
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nothiDg  the  matter  with  me;  but  I 
am  come  to  that  time  of  life  that  I 
eauttot  expeet  be^th  to  eeatiBiiey  and 
whenever  it  fails,  yon  are  the  man  I 
send  for.**  We  are  rnnniDg  into  me- 
dical illustration.  A  lady  once  told 
us  that  her  practitioner  was  hardly 
sane ;  in  fact,  a  yery  great  fool^  but 
he  was  skilful  in  his  profession.  To 
apply  these  illustrations.  It  is  in  pre 
portion  to  the  mind's  cultivation  In 
art  and  out  of  it,  that  we  shall  have 
good  painters,  and  good  judges,  and 
true  lovers  of  their  works.  The  pro- 
fession should  be  cultTvated  as  an  in- 
tellectual pursuit,  and  to  be  intellec« 
tually  understood — to  be  raised  by  the 
aim,  not  by  the  number  of  its  profes- 
sors. The  love  of  mere  imitation  is 
80  great  and  general,  and  the  arts  in 
this  respect  so  fasciaating,  that  to  a 
certain  point  both  taste  and  execution 
are  easily  attainable,  and  the  mere 
fashion  of  embeliishment  will  demand 


our  higher  gentry,  and  forced  upon 
laborious  and  nncongenial  punnits, 
fipoa  a  feeling  of  piMbr  mi^  •  nation 
that  art  as  a  profession  would  degrade? 
Individual  instances  to  the  contrary 
are  nothing:  like  other  exceptions, 
they  but  prove  the  rule.  It  ia  there- 
fore a  rare  thing  that  the  cuitivathiit 
of  mind,  arising  from  a  higher  ednea- 
tion,  brings  its  power  and  its  infloeDce 
into  the  profession.  Give  art  a  settle- 
ment  in  onr  imrrersitleSf  let  it  receive 
all  the  advantages  of  elassaeai  and 
scientific  instru<^onj  and  give  in  re* 
turn  the  knowledge  and  taste  peenli- 
arly  its  own,  and  which  will  be  the 
additional  grace  to  all  other  education, 
and  we  shall  see  that  station  MsoiBed 
and  honourably  maintained  by  art- 
ists, which  the  other  professions  have 
attained  in  public  estimation.  We  do 
not  charge  this  wrong  feeKng  npon 
the  present  generation ;  it  is  Indbed 
of  long  standing ;  and  we  state  it  now 


and  produce  multitudes  of  artists  of  but  to  protest  against  it,  and  agaiinat 

no  little  skill.     We  would,  however,  a  system  of  encouragement   whtafa 

rather  see  the  scope  of  art  enlarged  tends  to  perpetuate  it     Let  us  for  a 

than  professors  multiplied ;  and  must  moment  consider  the  origin  of  this 

be  permitted  to  doubt  if  the  sort  of  feeling.     We  believe  its  history  lies 

encouragement  now  given,  and  feel-  in  this  Hne  of  the  Latin  poet. 


ings  with  which  art  is  regarded,  are 
such  as  are  befitting  a  coantry  which 
would  form  a  school  from  which  it 
would  derive  honour.  It  is  not  by 
teaching  every  man  to  draw  correctly, 
a  great  and  proper  acquirement,  that 
the  higher  excellences  are  to  be  at- 
tained. We  may  thereby  force  innu- 
merable persons  into  the  profession, 
of  little  mind  and  little  education — 
make  pictures  a  drug,  patronage  an 
idle  amusement,  and  confirm  and  es- 
tablish an  inferiority  of  taste.  We 
look  upon  our  schools  of  design  as 
greatly  impeding  the  advance  of  art. 
Thence  will  arise  a  familiarity  that  will 
breed  contempt.  We  rivet  as  much 
as  we  can  the  chains  that  bind  art  to 
manufacture,  that  dead- weight  first  im- 

SDsed  upon  it  as  in  a  degraded  condi- 
on,  and  which  the  most  consummate 
genius  has  not  been  able  to  remove 
from  the  profession.  The  best  way 
to  raise  art  is  to  honour  it,  not  to  send 
it  to  a  low  school — not  to  teach,  but 
to  be  taught  by  it.  We  do  not  honour 
fr.  That  truth  must  be  told.  Let 
not  our  Royal  Academicians  start  to 
hear  it.  They  are  not  honoured  as 
others  are  tit  their  professions.  How 
often  has  genius  been  averted  from  its 
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lotuUt  in  Lakiim.*' 

In  Greece,  when  Aree,  we  know  how 
art  was   honoured ;    the    overthrow 
which  brought  it  into  Italy,  brought 
h  through  a  conquered,  and  so  despoed, 
people.      It  was  the  occupation   of 
slaves,  and  not  native  in  the  soil,  and 
therefore  flourished  with  disparage- 
ment, and  faded  before  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire.     Even  the  re- 
vival in  modem  times  was  taken  np 
from  this  faded  Oreek  art,  jost  kept 
alive,  and  that  was  all ;  and  the  eflbrts 
to  restore  it  stiff  showed  its  admitted 
condition.     It  was  rather  an  adfunet 
to  inferior  arts  than  erect  upon  its  own 
merits ;  a  mere  assistant  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  cabinets  and  other  furni- 
ture— in  fact,  subservient  to  trades  of 
handicraft;  and  painters,  having  no 
company  or  guild  of  their  own,  were 
embodied  hi  those  of  workers  in  gold 
and  saddle-makers.  Even  in  its  high- 
est glory,  which  attached  rather  to 
the  greatness  of  hudi  vidnah  than  to  the 
profession,  art  never  thoronghly  eman- 
cipated itself  f^m  the  inferfor  grade ; 
the  disgrace  of  **  GrsBcU  copia^  »till 


earliest  predilection,  in  the  families  of    attended  ft,  and  has  net er  yef^  a« 
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1^98  soogki  by  Ibose  ^ho  tM«4  tlMm 
meaty  thaa  viU  be  eatily  are<iitedL 
Tbe  admiratioB  tao^  wbieh  they  evMy 
wbere  prolcM  for  the  014  Maalei^ 
has  created  a  jealousy  amoiigr  modnu^t 
which  baa  kepi  the  worV  muob  cot  inf 
their  haads.  Yet  is  it  still  the  te^btr 
book  of  art  vith  the  world  at  lar§e» 
and  deservedly  so.  Sir  Joshua  did 
not  profees  to  make  new  rules»  but  to 
lay  down  olearly>  to  elucidatOt  and  ta 
enforce!  by  particular  criticism,  those 
which  lay  scattered  in  various  prodlie« 
tions.  Perfect  novelty  would  have 
been  indeed  a  suspicious  thing  in 
treating  of  an  art  which  had  produeed 
Michael  AngelOf  Raffaelle^  Titian, 
and  Coreggio.  It  was  the  object  of 
Sir  Joshua  to  show  the  priociplee 
upon  which  these  great  men  had  Uf 
with  ihe  other  learned  professions,  aa  bonred  to  establish  taste  upon  a  sur* 
that  which  requires  as  mueh  know-  foundation;  to  show  what  is  nature, 
ledger  learning,  and  ability,  as  any,  and  what  is  art.  In  this,  his  aim,  he 
and  to  which  genius,  the  highest  has  admirably  succeeded,  charming^ 
quality  of  the  mind,  must  be  added,  by  a  winning*  manner,  his  readers  into 
And  eerlain  we  are»  that  the  benefits  a  portion  of  that  enthusiasm  whieh  he 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  world,  upon    himself  felt.     Hence  it  is  that  9n 


it  8houl4  Wn  t«keB  «ff  by  pub- 
lie  vote  and  veiee.  That  such 
waa  the  ease  even  in  the  time  of 
RaflBMlle^s  splendour,  we  kndw  from 
the  testimony  of  his  friend  Baltbaaar 
CSaatifKeneb  vho»in  reeommendlpg  the 
knowledge  and  praetiee  of  painting  as 
a  neoessary  aceomplisbment  for  the 
fonnaUon  of  his  periect  gentleman,' 
his  *<  Courtier,'*  laments  the  little  es* 
timation  in  whieh  it  is  held,  particu* 
larly  with  regard  to  rank,  and  that 
even  Raffaelle  has  failed  to  give  it  its 
due  distinction.  We  fear  some  of 
the  forced  efforts  new  audcing  for  art, 
have  not  a  tend^Msyto  raise  it;  let 
us  hope  that  there  arot  hewever»  causes 
at  work,  whieh  may  at  least  counter- 
act much  of  the  bad.  We  most  ear- 
nestly desire  to  see  art  rank  at  least 


present  and  fnture  ages,  by  the  best 
cuUivatton  of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  far 
greater,  and  bring  a  more  permanent 
glory,  than  any  other  profession  what<* 
ever  can  hope  to  confer.  It  may  be 
questioned  if  tlie  Eoglisb  School  has 
gained  ground  since  its  foundation  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  charac- 
ter, the  manners,  the  real  good  sense, 
the  eminent  ability,  knowle^,  and 
power  of  imparting  it,  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  did  more  at  the  commence- 
ment, for  art,  than  any  or  all  its  sub* 
sequent  profsssors.  We  mean  not  in 
the  least  to  disparage  any,  living  or 
dead ;  but  are  sure  that  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  still  mere  identified  with 
the  pfolMsien  thaa  any,  or  all  others. 
Nor  has  this  been  owing  so  much  to 
hie  works,  eacellent  though  they  are, 
aa  to  his  Discourses^  which  were  so 
admirably  written  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public,  not 
artists  alone ;  which  have,  in  fact,  be- 
yond evwry  ether  publieatioa,  widely 
disseminated  a  leva  of  art,  and  which 
still  have  a  kindly  influence,  wherever 
ihej  are  read,  in  forming  a  correct 
taste.  We  believe  there  ^e  no  class 
of  persona  by  whom  they  9re  less  fre- 
quently read  than  artists,  Thevy  in 
laety  eeataia  so  few  rules,  so  few  helps 
to  the  mere  band,  have  so  little  of  the 
leeludtal  guide  in  theni  that  they  are 


Joshua's  Discourses  are  perhaps  more 
known  to  the  classical  and  general 
reader,  than  to  painters.  They  are 
among  our  English  classics. 

We  were  pleased,  when  we  found 
a  new  edition  of  the  Discourses 
announced,  illustrated  by  notes  and 
plates,  from  the  pen  and  hand  of  Mr 
Burnet,  an  artist  himself ;  not  indeec) 
in  the  walk  mostly  referred  to  by  Si? 
Joshua ;  but  we  had  admired  the 
great  skill  and  feeling  with  which  he 
bad,  in  a  masterly  manner,  brought  out 
the  Cartoons,  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  valuable  of  modern  prodaetiotts 
in  engraving,  vastly  superior  to  those 
highly-finished  engravings  Vhieh  par? 
ticularize  beyond  the  master,  and  are 
greatly  deficient  in  effect.  We  rea- 
sonably thought,  too,  that  the  notes  of 
Mr  Burnet  would  be  valuable.  His 
illustrations  in  plates  are  too  few| 
good,  certainly,  as  far  as  they  go,  bat 
still  a  better  selection  might  have  beea 
made.  The  notes  sadly  disappointed 
us.  They  repeat,  indeed.  Sir  Joshua's 
meaning,  but  by  no  means  with  equa) 
force ;  are  for  the  most  part  uaneces" 
sary,  and  are  so  strangely  written  that 
the  conclusion  of  a  note  has  often  very 
little  to  do  with  its  beginning.  Nor  dp 
we  think  him  successful  in  those  points 
of  difference  between  him  aa4  the 
author  of  the  Diseoursesb  whom  ft 
would  appear  be  not  lufrequsnt^ 
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nusandentands.      The    vork^    too, 
should  not  have  been  brought  out  thus 
incomplete ;  it  should  have  contained 
the  '<  Tour  to  the  Netherlands/'  and 
'<  Notes  on  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing/'  and  Sir  Joshua's  Essays  and 
Memoranda.     In  all  these  the  subject 
is  so  decidedly  one  and  the  same,  that 
no  edition  can  be  complete>  in  any 
sense*  that  does  not  contain  all.    The 
Discourses  are  fifteen  in  number.    It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
deliTered  before,  and  addressed  to  stu- 
dents.    They  are  therefore  of  a  pro- 
gressive character.      They  certainly 
have  an  ex  cathedra  air,  for  which  we 
like  them  the  better*  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  a  mind  conscious  of  abi- 
lity to  teach,  and  strengthened*  beyond 
doubt*  in  the  faith  of  the  principles  of 
art  to  be  set  forth.     They  breathe* 
too*  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  modesty* 
in  which  respect  they  are*  like  the  art 
itself*  in  iU  best  state.  The  first  Dis- 
course was  delivered  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academy,  January  2* 
1769.  This  may  be  considered  merely 
as  a  preliminary  discourse*  in  which 
are  set  forth  the  advantsges  of  an 
academy.     He  compliments  the  pro- 
fessors* with  a  somewhat  bold  belief^ 
that  they  had  the  advantage  of  having 
nothing  to  uulearn ;  recommends  the 
enforcement  of  obedience  from  the 
young  students*  and  represses  the  dis- 
position   to    masterly    dexterity*    in 
which  practice  we  suspect  there  was 
much  to  unlearn;  recommends  dili- 
gence to  acquire  exactness^  leaving  it 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  visiters 
to  take  care  that  the  diligence  be  ef- 
fectual.   He  reproves  the  practice,  in 
all  academies  he  had  visited*  of  rather 
designing  (ban  drawing  from  the  living 
models— in  fact*  of  taking  little  more 
than  the  attitudes ;  and  points  out  the 
contrary  method  of  Ratfaelle  as  ex- 
emplified in  "  The  Dispute  of  the  Sa- 
crament ;''  in  the  drawing  for  which* 
that   great   painter  had   drawn    bis 
figures  from  one  model,  and  exactly, 
as  shown  by  the  cap  which  the  model 
happened  to  wear.  Mr  Burnet  has  given 
a  plate  of  this  drawing.  It  should  seem 
that  Sir  Joshua,  in  this*  his  first  re- 
commendation* had  some  notions  of 
higher  authorities  than  students  to 
combat.     "  Thu  scrupulous  exact- 
ness,** said  he*  '*  is  so  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  academies,  that  it  is 
not  without  great  deference  that  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  visiters ;  and  submit 


to  them  whether  the  neglect  of  this 
method  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  why 
students  so  often  disappoint  expecta- 
tion, and,  being  more  than  boys  at 
sixteen*  become  less  than  men  at 
thirty."  He  adds*  that  the  variety  of 
models  which  the  council  woold  sup- 
ply, would  avert  the  only  danger 
which  would  arise  from  that  exactness, 
of  mistaking  deformity  for  beauty. 
The  consternation  of  many  a  conceit- 
ed student  when  told  that  there  was 
something  better  than  dexterity  and 
finish,  upon  which  they  had  prided 
themselves*  must  have  been  amusing 
enough.  There  are  some  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  Fuseli*  who  waa  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  conceit  out  of 
these  aspirants.  <*  What  a  pity*"  said 
he*  looking  over  a  student  at  work* 
'*  that  all  this  fine  finish  has  not  a  little 
good  drawing."  Upon  one  occasion, 
a  student*  with  much  pride  that  he 
had  highly  worked  up  his  drawug 
without  rubbing  out  any  part*  observed, 
that  he  had  drawn  it  all  without  the 
use  of  a  bit  of  bread.  "  Let  me  then 
advise  you,"  said  Fnsell*  **  to  go 
directly  and  buy  a  whole  loaf.'* 

Mr  Burnet,  in  a  note,  suppUea  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Aca- 
demy .  1 1  contains  some  cnrions  mat- 
ter. The  first  suggestion  of  a 
<*  School  of  Design  *'  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Society  for  promoUng  Arts  and 
Manufactures*  now  situated  in  the 
Adelphi*  where  are  Barry's  pictures, 
as  full  of  absurdities  as  talent.  This 
owed  its  existence  to  Mr  Wm.  Shipley, 
brother  to  the  Bishop.  But  as  here 
art  was  forced  into  the  nnnatnral 
union  with  manufacture,  we  do  not 
mean  to  dwell  upon  it ;  but  to  relate 
that  we  were  once  present  when  the 
council  were  sitting,  and  beard  the 
President  gravely  read  a  proposal  from 
a  tailor  in  St  Martin's  Lane*  **  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  oil  painting;** 
the  process  was  to  be  by  some  sort  of 
junction  of  patches  of  cloth.  This 
was  certainly  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  union. 

The  first  attempt  to  form  an  aca- 
demy is  mentioned  by  WaJpole ;  Vir- 
tue, the  engraver,  ia  sud  to  have 
drawn  in  an  academy*  set  np  by  seTC- 
ral  artists*  Sir  Godfrey  Kneiler  at 
their  head,  in  1711.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  by  Sir  James  Thomhill*  at 
his  own  house.  He  proposed  to  Lord 
Halifax  to  obtdn  the  foundation  for  a 
Royal  Academy*  neariy  where  it  is 
now  situated*  the  estimate  bebg  only 
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L.3ld9.  The  next  approach  was  in 
a  court  off  Arundel  Street,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Michael  Moser, 
which  was  removed  in  1739  to  St 
Martinis  Lane»  and  in  1767  to  Pall- 
Mall.     A  large  body  of  artistSs  on 


their  works  in  the  Foundling  Hospital^ 
opened  an  exhibition  of  their  own,  in 
the  great  room  of  the  society,  at  the 
Adelphi,2l8t  April  I760~.admlttance 
gratis,  catalogues  sixpence.  Sir  Jo- 
shua sent  four  pictures.  Next  year 
they  remoTed  to  Spring  Gardens- 
raised  the  catalogue  to  a  shilling- 
next  year,  catalogue  nothing,  admit- 
tance a  shilling.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  this  alteration  should 
have  required  an  apologetic  appeal 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson.     In  this  a 


been  carried  into  execution,  nor  h  it 
ever  likely  to  be. 

Discourse  the  Second.  —  This 
is  of  simple  plan,  and  is  confined 
to  the  course  and  order  of   Study, 

the  fame  acquired  from  exhibition  of    which  he  divides  into  three  distinct 

periods.  In  the  first-is  to  be  acquired 
an  ability  to  draw ;  herein  is  the 
grammar  of  the  art.  In  the  second, 
the  student  is  to  collect  subjects  for 
expression,  and  to  amass  a  stock  of 
ideas  for  combination  and  variety; 
he  must  learn  all  that  has  been  known 
and  done  before  him.  Now  he  must 
consider  art  his  master,  and  must  look 
for  more  general  instructions ;  quit- 
ting one,  he  is  to  look  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  many  masters— to  be  still  un- 
der discipline,  and  mistrust  his  own 

plan  is  proposed,  that  a  secret  price    judgment,  and  to  fear  a  track  in  which 


shall  be  put  upon  works  by  a  com- 
mittee. If  the  works  sell  for  more, 
the  advantage  to  be  the  artistes ;  if  for 
less,  the  secret  value  to  be  made  up 
to  him.  The  annual  sale  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  answer. 
Squabbles  arose  among  artists,  and 
separation.  The  Society  at  the  Adel- 
phi,  by  having  premiums  to  distribute, 
retained  the  younger  members.  The 
body  of  exhibitors  having  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  King,  in  1765  ex- 
hibited at  Spring  Gardens,  as  "  The 
Chartered  Body  of  Artists  of  Great 
Britain."  Here  the  worst  painters, 
always  the  most  numerous*  school- 
design  them  as  you  will,  carried  every 
thing;  the  better  seceded— the  So- 
ciety was  broken  up,  and  a  new  one 
incorporated,  as  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  parent  society  at  length  became 
extinct,  when  the  Royal  Academy 
passed  a  law,  that  no  one  belonging 
to  any  other  society  should  be  eligible 
into  their  body.  Sir' Josh ua*s  first 
lecture  was  delivered  in  the  large 
room.  Pall- Mall,  in  1769.  The  ninth, 
in  1780,  commenced  the  series  in  So- 
merset-House. It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed that  the  Academy  should  not 


are  not  the  footsteps  of  a  former  ma8« 
ter.  The  third  period  emancipates 
him  from  subjection.  He  is  to  exer- 
cise "  a  sort  of  sovereignty"  over 
rules;  for  he  may  form  them.  With- 
out the  independence  of  this  third  pe- 
riod, art  would  be  shackled.  Having, 
in  the  former  period,  learned  "  to 
know  and  to  combine  excellence, 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  into  one 
idea  of  perfection,  in  this  he  learns 
what  requires  the  most  attentive  sur- 
vey, and  the  most  subtle  disquisition, 
to  discriminate  perfections  that  are  in^ 
compatible  with  each  other,^^  **  The 
established  judgment  and  stored  me- 
mory "  may  make  the  boldest  attempts. 
The  words  we  have  marked  in  italics* 
are  important ;  they  are  a  key  to  the 
very  principles  of  art,  and  are  a  text 
for  most  curious  disquisition.  He 
proceeds  to  the  method  of  studying 
the  works  of  the  old  masters.  The 
more  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been 
done  before  you,  the  more  original 
will  you  be :  a  seeming  paradox — bat 
it  is  clear  you  will  have  more  mate- 
rials to  work  from,  and  therefore  true. 
The  President  is  severe  upon  the  con- 
ceit of  modern  Italian  painters,  who 


only  be  a  depository,  by  means  of  affect  a  superiority  over  the  old.  The 
lecturers,  of  the  principles  of  art,  but  test  of  ages  is  not  to  be  set  aside.  The 
that  it  should  possess  a  collection  of    works  of  the  "  great  man"  cannot  be 


fine  works,  that  precept  and  example 
might  be  together.  If  we  except  the 
works  of  the  academicians  themselves, 
presented  on  their  election,  and  which, 
as  examples,  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less— ^being,  indeed,  the  inferior  works 
of  the  masters — the  plan  has  never 


studied  too  much  ;  he  shows  how  they 
ought  to  be  studied.  Too  much  oo- 
pyiug  is  injurious.  Of  every  large 
picture,  the  greater  part  is  necessarily 
commonplace — to  copy  which  is  a 
wasteof  time— a  **  delusive  industry." 
The  powers  of  invenUon  and  compo- 
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fl&tion  are  torpid.  This  must  be  so ;  of  sneh  maniien  as  depend  upon 
the  dreamy  satisfaction  at  success  in  standing^  relations  and  general  pss- 
copyiug  is  destructive  to  the  energy  siwus,  whieli  are  co-extended  with  tbe 
of  genius.  In  copying,  however^  raice  of  man.**  From  what  worts  of 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  co*  Hogarth  eaa  the  writer  of  the  note 
lonr^  but  even  there  not  slavishly,  have  drawn  his  condnsions  ?  Hogarth 
He  considers  the  old  pictures,  in  great  is  of  time  and  period  oniy  in  his  cot* 
part,  to  have  changed  ;  allowance  tame — the  mannerB  and  passions  are 
should,  therefore^  be  made,  even  in  coeval  with  the  human  race.  He 
copying,  for  the  sake  of  colour.  "  La-  might  as  reasonably  have  asserted  as 
hour  to  invent  on  their  (the  old  mas-  much  of  Raffa^e,  or  any  other  pain* 
ters*)  general  principles  and  way  of  ter»  with  regard  to  their  works,  in- 
thinking.  After  painting  similar  sub-  deed  with  more  propriety,  and  their 
jects^  the  artut  may  compare  his  work  adoption  of  their  particular  eostnme. 
with  the  best."  •*  You  will  then  not  When  will  the  mighty  genios  of  Ho- 
only.see,  but  feel,  your  own  defieien-  garth  be  duly  estimated  by  British 
cies»  more  sensibly  thah  by  precepts^  painters?  We  have  heard  them  admire 
or  any  other  means  of  instruction,  the  most  mawkish  feeble  eentimental- 
The  true  principles  of  painting  will  ity  of  our  familiar  painters,  and  often 
mingle  with  your  thoughts."  With  works  without  even  the  pketence  of 
regard  to  pictures  to  copy  or  imitate,  sentiment  or  moral,  at  ^e  expense 
you  are  directed  rather  to  take  the  of  that  great  and  vigoroos  painter, 
worid*s  opinion  than  your  own.  For  who  will  live  when  all  the  laborious 
style  in  painting,  (which  he  asserts  to  "  finishing'*  race  are  forgotten,  and  for 
be,  as  in  writing,  a  power  over  mate-  ever.  In  many  parts  of  his  art,  the 
rials,  by  which  conceptions  or  senti*  grouping,  the  action,  and  singleness 
tneots  are  conveyed,)  he  recommends  of  his  truth,  Hogarth  was  more  neariy 
Ludovico  Caracci,  as  having  great  akin  to  Baffaelle  than  any  other  pain - 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  colouring,  ter.  Dissimiiar  subjects,  and  dissirai- 
iti  which  nothing  interferes  with  the  lar  grace,  make  us  overiookthb.  "The 
subject.  He  recommends  drawing  death  of  Ananias,"  for  instance,  is,  in 
from  memory.  That  studies  should  its  management,  extremely  like  a  sub- 
be  painted  as  well  as  drawn.  The  ject  of  Hogarth.  There  is  a  good  note 
Florentine  and  Roman  schools  made  upo^  the  "  splendour  of  nature,**  **  to 
accurate  drawings  on  paper ;  the  Ve-  which,"  Sir  Joshua  had  observed,  "  the 
netian  and  Flemish  (said  to  be  the  best  best  coloured  pictures  are  faint  and 
colourists)  made  but  few.  The  Pre-  feeble.**  Yet  we  think  Mr  Burnet 
sldent  concludes  this  Discourse  quite  does  not  fully  comprehend  Sir  Joshua; 
in  the  manner  of  a  preceptor,  recom-  we  should  apprehend  he  had  reference 
mending  unwearied  industry.  The  to  particular  splendour,  such  as  of 
sentences  are  pithy ;  but  we  feel  not  flesli  tints,  to  make  up  for  feebleness 
satisfied  that  the  master  gives  his  real  In  which  the  painter  creates  a  new 
opinion.  "  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-  splendour.  It  Is,  however,  a  good 
directed  labour;  nothing  is  obtained  note;  it  accounts  for  the  wonderful 
without  it."  He  evidently,  though  he  eflects  of  Titian,  by  the  manner  of 
touches  upon,  avoids  the  real  enquiry  giving  "  the  masses  of  hot  and  cold 
into  genius;  it  is,  however,  unques*  colour,  and  judicious  interlacing  of 
tionably  involved  in  the  words,  <«  U76//-  those  small  portions  of  fresh  tints 
directed ;"  for  what  is  to  direct  but  which,  by  their  contrast,  give  the 
the  judgment,  which,  if  not  genius,  is  whole  the  yigour  and  brilliancy  of 
one  of  the  Ingredients  in  its  composi-  nature.** 
tion  ?  The  mind  should  be  always  in- 
tent upon  its  profession.  The  practice  The  Tnian  Discouasfi  opens  a 
of  Philopcemen  acquiring  strategy,  is  wider  field,  and  enters  bolJly  upon 
well  put,  and  recommended  for  imita-  those  principles  which  will  be  subjects 
tion.  In  the  notes  to  this  second  of  discussion  in  all  the  others.  It 
Discourse,  Mr  Burnet  makes  a  strange  treats  of  Beauty,  as  tbe  abstract  of 
remark  about  Hogarth — ^that  he  is  nature,  whose  genuine  habits,  as  dis- 
now  less  relished  than  at  first,  from  tingubhed  from  those  of  time  and  fe. 
pwtrayittg,  like  Butler,  the  change-  shion,  are  to  be  the  object  of  tbe 
able  events  of  his  own  time,  ^  instead  painter.    As  the  stnde&t  had  been  di- 
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reeted  not  too  riavishly  to  copy  pic- 
turesy  nor  too  closely  to  imitftte  mas* 
terSy  »o  is  lio  now»  when  beeome  a 
master  himself,  told>  that  even  nature 
is  not  to  foe  too  diosefy  copied ;  **  a 
XBere  oopicr  of  nature  can  never  pro- 
duce any  thing  great.'*    HeAs  not 
**  to  amuse  mankind  with  the  minute 
neatness  of  his  imitations — ^he  must 
endeavour  to  improve  them  by  the 
^andeur  of  his  ideas ;  instead  of  seek- 
ing praise^  by  deceiving  the  superficial 
sense  of  the  speetatoi')  he  must  strive 
for  fame  by  captivating  the  imagina- 
tten.'*     Poets,  orators^  rhetoricians, 
ever  enforce,  "  that  all  the  arts  re- 
ceive their  perfection  &om  an  ideal 
beauty,  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found 
in  individual   nature.**      This   ideal 
beauty  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
^reat  style,  which   has  been  often 
combated,  and,  we  may  add,  misun- 
derstood, and  by  none  more  than  by 
artists  themselves.   Upon  this  subject. 
Sir  Joshua  is  most  cle«ir ;  indeed,  it  is 
the  golden  thread  of  all  his  discourses, 
Into  whatever  labyrinths  of  art  he  may 
traTd.     He  boldly  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  adversaries  of  the  ideal. 
**  Could  we  teach  taste  and  genius 
by  rules,  they  would  be  no  longer 
taste  and  genius.'*    **  But  the  power 
ef  discovering  what  is  deformed  in 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is 
particular  and  uncommon,  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  experience;  and  the 
whole  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  art 
consist,  in  my  opinion,  in  being  able 
to  ffd  above  all  singular  forms,  local 
customs,  particularities,  and  details  of 
tfvery  kind."    *•  All  the  objects  which 
are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature, 
upon  close  examination,  will  be  found 
to  have  their  blemishes  and  defects.** 
**  His  eye  being  enabled  to  distinguish 
the  accidental  deficiencies,  excrescen- 
ces, and  deformities  of  things,  he  (the 
painter)  makes  out  an  abstract  idea  of 
their  forms,  more  perfect  than  any  one 
original ;  and,  what  may  seem  a  para- 
dox, he  learns  to  design  naturally,  by 
drawing  his  figure  unlike  to  any  one 
object     This  idea  of  the  perfect  state 
of  nature,  which  the  artist  calls  ideal 
beauty,  is  the  great  leading  principle 
by  which  Works  of  genius  are  con- 
ducted.*'   It  should  be  borne  In  mind, 
that  he  does  not  by  any  means  neject 
nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  recom- 
mends that  knowledge  of  nature  in 
her  nerfei^ions,  whii£  will  enable  the 
puhter  ^  to  corlrect  nature  by  her- 


self.** «<  There  is  a  rale  obtained 
out  of  general  nature,  to  eontradiet 
whiefa  is  to  fail  into  deformity.**  It 
may  be  said  that  we  have  striking 
examples  in  the  great  style,  particii- 
larly  in  many  of  Kafiaelle's  most  im- 
portant works,  as  his  Cartoons  and 
his  Transfiguration,  of  a  contrary 
practice.  True-— neveith^ess  the  rule 
holds  good,  and  is  seen  in  most  parte 
of  those  very  pictures.  The  painter's 
object,  the  very  story>  sometimes 
requires  a  deviation  in  parts,  and  that 
because  there  are  other  rules,  and  idi 
must  work  together.  Sir  Joshua» 
aware  of  this,  adds — *'  Whenever  any 
thing  is  done  beyond  this  rule,  U  is  in 
virtue  of  some  other  rule  which  is  fol- 
lowed along  with  it,  but  which  does 
not  contradict  it.**  There  are  minds 
that  have  been  disgusted  with  the  de- 
formity of  the  Possessed  Boy  in  <*  The 
Transfiguration;**  yet  hereby  does 
that  wondrous  master,  by  showing,  in 
the^picture  lielow,  the  lowest  state  of 
humanity,  more  directly,  and  by  direct 
contrast,  show  its  perfection  as  deified 
in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  There 
Is  a  beauty  <^'  story  as  well  as  of  form. 
Sir  Joshua  bad  been  speaking  of  ex- 
ternal nature  only.  This  abstract  idea 
branches  off  into  classes,  from  man  as 
man,  to  man  as  warrior,  statesman, 
&e.,  and  so  from  childhood  to  every 
age ;  but  the  more  perfect  is  that  first 
of  man  as  man,  including  in  one  the 
Hercules,  the  Apollo,  tho  Gladiator—, 
that  form  which  shall  express  a  power 
to  do  all  acts  that  all  men  do— the 
"  general  form.*'  There  is  likewise  a 
kind  of  symmetry  in  deformity.  *'  A 
figure  lean  or  corpulent,  tall  or  shorty 
though  deviating  from  beauty,  may 
still  have  a  certain  union  of  the  various 
parts,  which  may  contribute  to  make 
them  on  the  whole  not  unpleasing.** 
He  shows  the  difllcnlty  in  separating 
fashions  from  habits  of  nature,  and 
exemplifies  it  by  the  ridiculous  surs 
and  graces  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
given  to  Grecian  heroes.  The  whole 
of  this  discourse  supposes  the  painter 
to  aim  at  the  noblest  style — the  great 
style — in  and  by  which  he  is  to  teach, 
and  dignify,  and  honour  mankind,  by 
showing  forth  the  absolute  perfhctions 
of  human  nature ;  and  that  perfection, 
mora),  intellectual,  as  well  as  formal, 
is  within  his  reach.  Other  styles  he 
does  not  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary 
praises.  Even  Sir  Joshua  does  not 
admit   the   great  teoral  purpose  of 
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Hogarth.     He  speaks  of  him  as  one  of    mmd ;  and  the  difficuUj  of  the  uain- 
those  who,  *'  expressing  with  precision     ter  in  his  invention  is  to  keep  down 


the  yarious  shades  of  passion,  as  they 
are  exhibited  by  vulgar  minds,  (such 
as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Hogarth,) 
deserve  great  praise."  The  President 
takes  this  higli  view  of  art,  and  for 
which  we  think  he  has  met  with  un- 
merited blame,  because  artists,  capable 
of  what  is  great,  have  been  lost  from 
being  originally  misguided;  and  he 
takes  the  authority  of  Vasari,  who 
asserts  that  Albert  Durer  would  pro- 
bably have  been  one  of  the  first  pain- 
ters of  his  age^  had  he  been  initiated 
into  those  great  principles  of  the  art 
which  were  so  well  understood  and 
practised  by  his  contemporaries  in 
Italy.  The  notes  to  this  Third  Dis- 
course  do  not  elucidate — in  one,  style 
is  mistaken  for  ideal  beauty ;  and  as  it 
has  happened  before  and  elsewhere, 
the  <*  interpreter"  is  often  the  harder 
to  be  understood  of  the  two.  Sir 
Joshua  is  always  clear,  and  requires 
no  interpreter.  We  do  not  think  Mr 
Burnet,  in  his  praise  of  Hogarth,  pro- 
perly characterizes  him.  We  do  not 
think  with  him,  that  that  great  painter 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  'Mnfe- 
rior  walks  of  the  English  school;*' 
nor  that  in  general  those  walks  are  at 


the  necessity  of  representing  them. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  most  difficult 
part  of  art,  practically,  is  to  paint 
nothing — that  which  must  be,  have  its 
effect,  pBt  not  its  notice.-  *'  All  small- 
er things,  however  perfect  in  their 
way,  are  to  be  sacrificed,  without 
mercy,  to  the  greater.**  The  imagi- 
nation must  be  captivated — ^it  will  not 
be  so  if  drawn  off  to  observe  the  means 
of  the  attempt.  Invention,  too,  must 
''  deviate  from  vulgar  and  strict  bis* 
torical  truth  in  pursuing  the  grandeur 
of  his  (the  painter's)  design.**  The 
following  is  excellent — it  founds  the 
rule  upon  its  reason  :-^*'  A  painter  of 
history  shows  the  man  by  showing  his 
actions.  A  painter  must  compensate 
the  natural  deficiencies  of  his  art.  He 
has  but  one  sentence  to  utter — bat  one 
moment  to  exhibit.  He  cannot,  like 
the  poet  or  historian,  expatiate*  and 
impress  the  mind  with  great  venera- 
tion for  the  character  of  the  hero  or 
saint  he  represents,  though  he  lets  us 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  saint 
was  deformed  or  the  hero  lame.  The 
painter  has  no  other  means  of  giving 
an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  mind, 
but  by  that  external  appearance  which 


all    ennobled  by  any    "  infusion   of  grandeur  of  thought  does  generally, 

moral  and  poetical  embellishments.**  though  not  always,  impress  on  the 

They  are,  and  have  been,  for  the  most  countenance  ;  and  by  that  correspon- 

part,  things  without  meaning ;  and  if  dence  of  figure  to  sentiment  and  situa- 

the  whole  style  or  school  were  oblite-  tion,  which  all  men  wish  but  cannot 


rated  from  the  history  of  British  art,  it 
would  stand  higher,  and  suffer  no  loss. 

The  Foubth  Discourse  is  in  conti- 
nuation ;  the  Grand  Style,  formed  upon 
the  omission  of  particularities,  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  art.  This  prin- 
ciple of  omission  gives  its  grandeur  to 
^'invention,  composition,  to  expres- 
sion, and  even  to  colouring  and  dra- 
pery." By^  invention  he  does  not 
mean  the  invention  of  the  subject, 
which  ought  to  be  ''some  eminent 
instance  of  heroic  action,  or  heroic 
suffering'*— that  in  which,  as  ail  are 
concerned,  all  can  sympathize.  The 
invention  is,  that  ideal  representation 
of  the  story  which  omits  or  throws 
into  shade  all  particularities  which 
would  draw  off  the  mind  from  the 
impression  of  the  story.  That  omis- 
sion which  the  mind,  in  fact,  makes 
when  it  conceives  the  subject :  though 
things  such  as  dress,  furniture,  &o., 
are  there,  they  are  unnoticed  by  the 


command.  He  cannot  make  his 
hero  talk  like  a  great  man ;  he  must 
make  him  look  like  one.**  Had  our 
Wilkie  read,  or  remembered  this  pas^ 
sage,  he  would  have  obliterated  his 
figure  of  Knox  preaching.  Thu  prin- 
ciple of  omission  in  expression — ''care 
must  be  taken  not  to  run  into  particu- 
larities.** Bernini  is  censured  for  the 
mean  and  particular  expression  given 
to  his  statue  of  David,  biting  his  lip 
as  he  Is  about  to  throw  the  stone.  In 
colouring,  the  same  principle  of  omis- 
sion is  to  be  observed^"  To  give  a 
general  air  of  grandeur  at  first  view, 
all  trifling  or  artful  play  of  little 
lights,  or  an  attention  to  a  variety  of 
tints,  is  to  be  avoided ;  a  quietness  and 
simplicity  must  reign  over  the  whole 
work,  to  which  a  breadth  of  uniform 
and  simple  colour  will  very  much  con- 
tribute. Grandeur  of  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  two  different  ways,  which 
seem  entirely  opposed  to  each  other. 
One  is>  by  reducing  the  eolonra  lo 
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little  more  than  chiaro-scnro,  which 
was  often  the  practice  of  the  Bolog* 
nian  schools ;  and  the  other  by  making 
the  colours  very  distinct  and  forcible^ 
as  in  those  of  Rome  and  Florence; 
bat  still  the  presiding  principle  of  both 
these  manners  is  simplicitv^  The 
one,  in  fact,  omits  the  forcible  colours, 
tlie  other  the  forcible  effects.  As  he 
does  not  there  enter  into  the  detail  of 
colours,  so  in  drapery  must  the  histo- 
rical painter  omit  particularities.  **  It 
is  the  inferior  style  that  marks  the 
▼ariety  of  stuffs/*  Carlo  Maratti  is 
censured  for  making  his  drapery  too 
artificial — in  fact  too  particular.  From 
this  point  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
there  are  two  distinct  styles  in  history 
painting,  or,  as  he  says  it  really  is, 
'*  poetical  painting/*  the  grand  and 
the  ornamental,  from  which  arises  the 
composite.  The  ornamental  is  prin- 
cipally the  Venetian,  whose  object 
appears  to  display  that  art  which  the 
grand  endeavours  to  conceal.  It  is  a 
aensual  style.  In  this  part  he  is  more 
severe  upon  the  Venetians  than  else- 
where; his  mind  brought  them  in  too 
direct  comparison  with  the  great 
Roman  ana  Florentine;  in  other 
places  he  does  them  more  justice. 
**  The  powers  exerted  in  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  art  have  been  called 
the  language  of  painters,  but  we  may 
say  it  is  a  poor  eloquence  which  only 
shows  that  the  orator  can  talk ;  words 
should  be  employed  as  the  means,  not 
as  the  end ;  language  is  the  instru- 
ment, conviction  is  the  work.**  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  as  our  best  wri- 
ters and  best  orators  have  but  a  small 
vocabulary,  so  the  best  painter^  use 
the  fewest  colours.  The  simplest 
palette  makes  the  grandest  picture. 
The  comparing  a  Venetian  picture 
that  does  not  affect  the  passions,  to  a 
"  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing/*  is  too 
severe.  The  ornamental  style  js  not 
idiotic.  The  Venetians  love  multi- 
tudes with  various  dresses,  to  show 
their  art  in  massing  them,  and  display- 
ing the  colour.  Annibale  Caracci  used 
to  say,  that  more  than  twelve  figures 
were  figures  to  let,  yet  here  are  eight 
more  than  the  critic  allows  the  drama- 
tist—•<'  neo  quarta  loqui  persona  labo- 
ret.*'  Sir  Joshua  excepts  Titian  in 
his  general  censure  of  the  Venetian 
school ;  considers  that  Paolo  Veronese 
and  Tintoretto  lowered  art.  He  says 
there  is  a  <' senatorial  dignity  about 


Titian.**  Indeed,  it  is  afterwards 
shown,  that  Titian  not  nnfrequently 
aimed  at,  and  in  great  part  succeeded, 
in  the  grandeur  of  design  of  Michael 
Angelo  himself — an  example  of  which 
is  the  Peter  Martyr.  The  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools  were  formed  upon 
the  Venetian — Rubens  the  head  of  the 
Flemish  school.  Neither  a  mixture 
of  the  Venetian  nor  Flemish  can  im- 
prove the  great  style.  The  Dutch 
and  Flemish  seek  distinction  from 
particularities  and  localities,  and,  as 
he  styles  them,  tricks,  which  extend 
even  to  their  landscape  painting. 
Upon  landscape  he  here  toucnes  light- 
ly, delicately;  he  did  not  feel  his 
ground  sure;  he,  in  fact,  had  little 
taste  for  it,  though  his  general  taste 
enables  him  to  reason  correctly  as  far 
as  he  goes,  because  that  taste  was 
founded  upon  principles  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  are  applicable 
to  every  branch  of  art.  He  praises 
the  generalization  of  Claude,  yet  doubts 
if  landscape  painting  has  a  right  to 
aspire  so  far  as  to  reject  what  the 
painters  call  the  accidents  of  nature. 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  througliout 
these  discourses,  the  greatest  landscape 
painter,  the  one  most  learned  in  the 
rules  of  art,  the  most  sure  in  his  great 
principles, Gaspar  Poussin,  should  have 
been  entirely  unnoticed.  **  The  great 
style  stands  alone.*' .  '*  The  orna- 
mental style  abo  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  merit.  However,  though  the 
union  of  the  two  may  make  a  sort  of 
composite  style,  yet  that  style  is  likely 
to  be  more  imperfect  than  either  of 
those  which  go  to  its  composition.** 
This  he  calls  a  "  perilous  attempt,"  in 
which,  of  those  who  have  succeeded, 
Coreggi^  is  the  foremost.  Next  to 
him  Parmegiano,  who  has  dignified 
grace  by  adding  to  it  the  severity 
and  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo. 
We  doubt  if  Sir  Joshua  did  not  some- 
what modify  his  opinions,  which  in 
this  discourse  raises  the  condemned 
ornamental  style  above  the  composite 
of  Coreggio  and  Parmegiano,  whom 
he  could  scarcely  treat  as  the  idiots  of 
art.  What  sacrifices  have  not  been 
made  to  the  turn  of  a  sentence  I  In 
one  of  his  notes,  Mr  Burnet  laments 
the  "total  want  of  judgment*'  of 
painters  in  selecting  subjects,  *'and 
especially  in  the  English  school!" 
In  a  note  on  Landscape,  Mr  Buinet 
shows  that  he  has  not  correct  taste  or 
feeling  for  it.    He  speaks  the  com- 
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monpl&eeof  Claude  as  at  the  h«ad  of  his 
class,  but  as  net  superior  te  Rabeas^ 
Sairator  Ro8a>  or  Richard  Wikon; 
but,  with  Sir  Joshna,  omits  mention  of 
the  greatest  landscape  painter.  Gas- 
par  Pottssin.  He  asserts  ifbai  is  true 
enough,  that  generally  the  best  histo- 
rical are  the  best  landscape  painters, 
as  **  Titian,  Garacci,  Silvator  Rosa, 
Nicholas  Poussin.**  It  is  singular  that 
Claude  is  never  noticed  as  a  marine 
painter — are  these  subjects  included 
under  **  landscape  ?  '*  He  is  certainly 
▼ery  superior  in  his  marine  and  archi- 
tectural. Mr  Burnet's  remarks  upon 
"  fireside  compositions/'  are  in  ntter 
ignorance  of  this  part  of  the  art.  *<  A 
stick  or  a  stone  drawn  from  nature  is 
worth  athottsand  of  such  imbecilities.*' 
So  is  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  historical,  but 
these  are  but  parts,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  **  composition.**  The 
fact  is,  that  there  never  was  a  land- 
scape taken  wholly  from  nature  with- 
out reference  to  fireside  composition, 
or  previous  knowledge  in  the  manage- 
ment, whereby  deviations  are  made, 
that  was  worth  a  farthing.  These 
views  are  vile  things,  and  it  is  the  ha- 
bit of  doing  these,  and  seeing  these, 
and  the  non-application  of  the  best 
principles  of  art  to  landscape,  that 
keeps  this  delightful — and  why  not  say 
great  ?^department  of  art  in  a  degrad- 
ed inferiority.  The  external  works  of 
the  Creator,  besides  man,  are  full  of 
the  greatest  grandeur,  have  form,  co- 
lour, and  impression,  aud  are  as  fit  as 
man  himself  for  the  application  of  the 
great  principles  of  art.  We  might 
conceive  a  Michael  Angelo  of  moun- 
tains aud  forests  as  of  the  human 
figure.  The  fashion  of  siting  the 
figure  above  every  thing  in  all  cases, 
is  a  conceited  and  foolish  one ;  as  if 
there  were  more  dignity  in  man  in  a 
pot-house,  than  in  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain,  the  flood,  and  the  whirl- 
wind! -The  painter  may  dip  his  pen- 
cil— the  expression  is  Shelley's — in 
"  Earthquake  and  the  Storm,'*  and 
thou  have  it  gravely  doubted  if  he  be 
not  inferior  to  the  painter  of  vulgar 
pranks  and  unmeaning  humanities. 

Tub  Fifth  DiscouasE  is  in  continua- 
tion upon  the  Great  Style.  It  should 
appear  that  ofiVjnce  had  been  taken  by 
artists  who  thought  themselves  de- 

fraded  in  these  departments  by  the 
*resident*s  remarks.    As  the  multipli- 
city of  objects  distract  the  mind,  it 


aiMve  all  things  behoves  the  paiater 
to  have  a  certain  aim.     It  well  be- 
oomes  the  iettcher  to  point  onft  the 
highest.     As  there  u  in  art  fiidi  a  va- 
riety, to  will  there  l>e  ramy  excellen- 
ces, sottp  of  which  wHt  bear  to  be 
united,  mhen  are  discordant.     Here- 
in fa  great  caution  to  he  CKcrcised. 
The  excellences  of  form,  as  they  arise 
from  dasses,  will  in  a  single  figure 
only  produce  a  monster.     Tlie  sim- 
plicity, the  characteristic  of  greatness, 
is  requisite  even  in  delineation  of  the 
passions—'*  mixed  passion  appears  to 
me  out  of  the  readt  of  art.**     Every 
passion  he  considers  the  "  dlsturt>aBce 
of  lieanty."    *«  If  you  mean  to  pre- 
serve the  most  perrect  lieauty,  in  iia 
most  peffict  state,  you  cannot  express 
the  passions,  all  of  which  prodaoe  <Ks- 
tortion  and  deformity,  more  or  lets,  in 
the  most  beautifal  faces.**     This  is 
startling.    Yet  it  seems  to  agree  with 
the  idea  of  the  ancients — perfect  re- 
pose. The  beauty  ought,  however,  here 
to  have  been  more  defined — his  argn- 
ment  does  not  readily  refer  to  his  al>- 
stracted  beanty;  and  it  is  a  subject 
that   should  have   been   treated   at 
greater  length.    For  there  is  a  bean- 
ty in  the  expression  of  the  pasdons, 
greater  than  any  beauty  withoot^-add- 
ing  the  feeling,  the  beanty  of  the  senl 
as  it  were  to  that  of  form ;  a  l>eaaty 
to  bo  more  distinctly  recognised  in 
art  than  we  find  it  here.     Sir  Joshna 
evidently    considered    it    the  minor 
grace,  to  be  added  or  omitted  aa  the 
subject   may  require ;    for   alwtracC 
beauty  of  form  is  not  always,  or  at  any 
time  the  only  requisite  in  art.     The 
President  was  afraid  of  too  mtich  b^g 
attempted,  as  in  mixed  passions,  and 
complains  of  critics  who,  in  describing 
the  Cartoons,  have  described  their  own 
imaginations.    Yet  we  are  not  sore 
that  this  does  not  too  much  cirenm- 
Bcribe  art.     Is  not  the  coontenanee 
animated  by  mixed  emotions?  is  there 
not  the  trace  of  the  passing  emotion, 
even  when  its  opposite  is  superseding 
it  ?    If  so,  this  blending  of  emotions 
must  be  within  the  province  of  art« 
Let  ns  take  an  instance.     A  saint  is 
about  to  suffer  martyrdom,  as  Bt  Ca- 
tharine ;  there  is  in  her  soul  a  divine 
firmness,  fixed  patience — in  a  moment 
the  instrument  of  torture  is  destroyed 
by  lightning,  super-human  inter^* 
enee  saves  her.    Thankfnhiesa  is  add 
ed  to  the  previous  resignation,  die  ef- 
fect of  which  passes  not  off  in  a  mo- 
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ttent  I  tlie  ftilneM  of  tftte  throat,  the 
iatenstty  of  Hime  ey^y  ftbow  the  iiew 
etBotion,  ftDfl  ft  is  as  yet  blefided  with 
thf$  former.  We  kttow  Bttcb  a  piistttrey 
and  cAfiiiot  agree  th«t  the  nttempl  in 
not  fa  the  **  reach  of  art.**  Spwe  eno- 
tiom,  indeetly  are  contradictory,  and 
cflther  do  not   immediately    succeed 
es^   other,   or   with  a  shock  that 
gives  a  mottentary  immobllSty  to  the 
features.    He  thinks  Pliny  wrong  in 
his  praise  of  a  statue  of  Paris  by  En- 
phranor>  where  he  says,  "  you  tni^ht 
discoTer  at  the  satne  time  three  differ- 
ent characters ;  the  dignity  of  a  judg« 
of  the  goddesses,  the  ToTer  of  Helen, 
and    the    conqueror    of    Achilles.** 
**  The  summit  of  excellence  seems  to 
be  an  assemblage  of  contrary  quali- 
ties, but  miied,  In  such  proportions 
that  no  one  part  is  found  to  counter- 
act the  other.    How  hard  this  is  to  be 
attained  in  every  art,  those  only  know 
who  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  their  respective  professions.**     We 
have  met  with  nothing  so  obscure  as 
this  passage,  connected  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows  in  the  Dis- 
courses.    The  excelience  spoken  of 
Seems  to  be  that  of  one  object,  as  of 
Jupiter  for  instance,  having  in  him- 
self all  the  qualities  of  the  inferior 
go'ds ;  but  the  transition  is  sudden  to 
the  excellences  of  art  —  as  style,  &c. 
So  that  the  word  excellence  is  not 
used  in  one  and  the  same  sense.     He 
hero,    too,    somewhat    modifies   his 
former  opinion,  that  the  ornamental 
style  (one  of  the  excellences)  can- 
not be  united  with  the  great.      He 
cautions  against  it  as  a  principle ;  bnt 
that,  *•  properly  placed  and  properly 
reduced,"  it  la  "  not  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  aim  even  at  the 
grand  style.**    He  admires  the  prac- 
tice of   the  union  in  Ludovico  Ca- 
racci,  who,  knowing  the  works  of  Co- 
reggio  and  the  Venetian  painten,  '*  took 
only  as  much  as  would  embellish,  but 
not  overpower,  that  manly  strength  and 
energy  of  style,  which  is  his  peculiar 
character.     He  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  great  style,  and  promises 
^  some    particulars    relative   to    the 
leading  principles  ;**  but  is  rather  led 
awav  in  this  discourse  to  panegyrize 
Kamtelle  and  Michael  Angelo.     AL 
most  unwillingly,  be  j^ves  the  first 
place  to  Raffaelle.    **  These  two  ex- 
traordinary men  carried  some  of  the 
higher  excellences  of  the   art  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  pro- 


bably they  ever  arrived  at  before. 
They  certainly  have  not  been  excelled 
nor  equalled  since.*'    Raffaelle  was  by 
no  means  the  sanie  in  oil  as  in  fresco ; 
with  exception  of  **  The  Transfigura- 
tion,** his  oil  pictures  have  generally 
even  a  littleness.  He  made  other  men*s 
materials  his  own.   Michael  Attgelo*8 
Works  proceeded  fh)m  his  own  nslnd 
alone.  To  the  great  and  the  ornamen- 
tal. Sir  Joshua  here  adds,  "  the  ori- 
ginal or  characteristic  style  being  less 
referred  to  any  trne  archetype  existing 
either  in  general  or  particular  nature, 
and  must  be  supported  by  the  painter*8 
consistency  in  the  principles  which 
he  has  assumed,  and  in  the  union 
and  harmony  of  his  whole  design.** 
But  as  it  is  this  consistency  which  is 
required  for  every  styles  notwithstand- 
ing so  great  an  authority  as  that  of 
6ir  Joshua,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of 
making  a  new  characteristic   class. 
Every  style  should  be  characteristic. 
As  an  example,  Salvator  Rosa  is  in- 
stanced;   and  Sir  Joshua  evidently 
speaks  of  him  and  his  stylo  as  he  ap- 
pears in  landscape.     Had  Sir  Joshua 
direct^  his  mind  to  the  subject  of 
landscape,  he  would  have  perhaps  de- 
cided, that  the  principles  of  the  great 
style  alone  could  account  for  Salva- 
tor*s  manner.     The  principle  of  omis- 
sion and  abstraction,  and  a  more  than 
usual  attention  to  characteristic  exe* 
cuiioTit  were  the  means  used  by  that 
great  painter.      He  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  Claude,  whose  execution  in 
detail  was  little.     Indeed,  the  severity 
of  the  great  style  in  Salvator  was  ex- 
tended even  to  his  colour,  of  which, 
in  his  best  pictures,  there  is  but  little 
variety.      He    opposes    to  Salvator^ 
Carlo  Maratti,  learned  in  all  the  rules 
of  art,  who,  borrowing  from  all,  had 
no  manifest  defects  and  no  striking 
beauties.     He  instances  Rubens  and 
Poussin  for  their  consistency.  In  Ru- 
bens, the  effect  of  this  consistency  is, 
that,  ''if  we  should  allow  him  a  greater 
purity  and  correctness  of  drawing,  his 
want  of  simplicity  In  compoMtton,  co- 
louring, and   drapery,  would  appear 
more  gross.**    To  him,  Poussin  is  a 
contrast,  who  lived  so  much  among 
ancient  statues,  that  his  figures  more 
resemble  them  than   beings    among 
whom  he  lived.     He  h  consistent  in 
his  dry  simplicity.     He  instances  por- 
traits as  requiring  this  consistency;  a 
portrait  in  the  historical  style  and  an- 
tiquo  air  will  be  ridictdons  in  modern 
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dress.  Rubens  and  Salrator  Rosa 
he  considers  to  ha?e  shown  the  great- 
est uniformity  in  their  works.  We 
cannot  bat  think  Sir  Joshua  more 
loose  and  less  consecutiye  in  this  Fifth 
Discourse  than  elsewhere.  We  do 
not  see  from  what  has  preceded,  that 
«Upon  the  whole*  it  appears,  that 
sluing  aside  the  ornamental  style,  there 
are  two  different  modes,  either  of 
which  a  student  may  adopt  without 
degrading  the  dignity  of  his  art.  The 
object  of  the  first  is  to  combine  the 
higher    excellences,    and    embeUish 


blance,  even  in  minote  partieiilars ; 
every  one  acquainted,  even  with  S^ 
Joshua's  print,  notiees  it.  The  most 
remarkable  diffiMeDce  is,  that  Sir 
Joslipa  has  the  arm  up,  which  we 
think  a  Refect,  as  it  could  be  but  a 
momentary  action,  or  in  cootiDQaooe 
painfol,  therefore  derogating  from  the 
dignity  of  repose.  After  these  r^ 
marks,  we  not  unaptly  eome  to 

The  Sixth  DiscocasB,  the  subject 
of  which  is  Imitation ;  it  is»  indeed,  an 
enlargement  of  the  discussion  begun 


them  to  the  greatest  advantage :  of    in  the  Second  Discouise*  wherein  he 


the  other,  to  carry  one  of  these  ex- 
cellences to  the  highest  degree." 
He  concludes  by  recommending  great 
principles  and  great  models ;  and  re- 
minds the  students,  that  even  an  im- 
moderate love  of  fame  will  tend  to 
degrade  their  style ;  for  the  **  lowest 
wiU  be  the  most  popular,  as  it  falls 
within  the  compass  of  ignorance  it- 
self." Mr  Burnet's  notes  on  the  great 
style,  though  good,  are  not  perhaps 
wanted ;  they  are  accompanied  by  an 
outline  of  Michael  Angelo*s  Creation 
of  Eve.  In  this  drawing,  the  grace 
is  in  the  head  and  upper  part  of  Eve. 
The  illustration  of  greatness,  from 
holding  the  hand  before  a  candle,  and 
throwing  shadow  on  a  ceiling,  is  very 
good — vide  page  82;  as  is  likewise 
his  note  distingutehing  style  from 
manner-^age  85.  He  says,  that  Sir 
Joshua's  Mrs  Siddons  was  '*  suggest- 
ed by  the  sybils  and  prophets  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  treated  with  all  the  severity  and 
sublimity  of  character  existing  in 
those  wonderful  conceptions;  yet  by 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  dress  to  the 
air  and  general  look  of  the  whole, 
he  has  rendered  it  complete ;"  and  by 
this  union,  '*  made  it  become  in  some 
sort  a  rival  to  that  style  which  we 
have  fixed  as  highest."  In  the  life 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  we  find  it  stated,  that 
Sir  Joshua  seized  an  accidental  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  great  actress. 
We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  Sir 
Joshua  had  examined  his  portfolio  of 
studies  made  abroad,  and  that  he,  who, 
like  Raffaelle,  borrowed  largely  from 


gives  the  student  direetiona  in  copy- 
ing. It  was  probably  aimed  at  the 
conceit,  and  real  or  assumed  opinions 
upon  the  subject,  of  some  contempo- 
rary artists,  who  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  art 
was  an  inspiration,  the  gift  of  genius* 
too  proud  to  be  indebted  to  any  but 
itself.  Sir  Joshua  combats  this  effect- 
ually, certainly  no  difikult  work,  for 
there  can  be  no  more  silly  a  notion  of 
art  entertuned.  Those  **  unecquaini- 
ed  with  the  cause,**  as  Sir  Joehua  ob- 
serves, **  may  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
magic.**  Sir  Joshua  treats  art  as  to 
be  acquired  by  means;  and  as  all  arts 
are  progressive,  and  do  not  arrive  at 
once  at  perfection,  so  the  obaerrance 
and  even  imitation  of  sX\  that  has  been 
previously  done,  are  among  the  first 
means  to  acquire  it.  Invention,  the 
**  great  mark  of  genius,**  u  at  least 
enlarged  by  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
vious inventions,  *'  as  by  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others,  we  learn  to  think.** 
To  relbh  the  beauties  of  the  great 
masters,  is  greatly  to  have  advanced 
study,  and  formed  taste — hence,  genius 
will  have  established  materials,  and 
learn  the  art  of  collecting  new.  Imi- 
tation implies  the  continued  "  con- 
templation of  excellence,'*  which  may 
be  called  the  food  of  genius.  It  is 
well  to  test  our  own  ideas  by  those  of 
others  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  and  may  be  sud  *'  to  have  been 
consecrated.*'  He  does  not  advise  too 
exact  imitation,  butaliberal imitation — 
''  not  to  tread  in  the  footsteps,**  but  in 
''the  course"  of  another,  with  the  ol>- 


the    materials   of   his    predecessors,    ject  of  overtaking  him.     Nor  does  he 


found  one  suited  to  his  subject  in  a 
sketch  from  a  picture  of  DomenichiDo's» 
a  St  Catharine,  {apud  nos,)  and  which 
picture  we  alluded  to  in  our  remarks 
upon  mixed  passion.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  struck  with  the  resem- 


recommend  the  study  of  artists  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  nature.  *'  Art, 
in  its  perfection,  is  not  ostentatious ; 
it  lies  hid,  and  works  its  effect,  itself 
unseen.  It  is  the  proper  study  and 
labour  of  an  artist,  to  uncover  and 
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find  oat  the  latent  cause  of  conspi- 
caona  beautiee,  and  from  thence  form 
principles  of  hu  own  conduct ;  sueh 
an  examination  ia  a  continued  exer- 
tion of  the  mind»  as  great  perhaps  as 
that  of  the  artist  wlrose  works  he  b 
thus  studying.*'    ^'  He  admires  not 
tlie  harmonj  of  colouring  alone^  but 
examines  by  what  artifice  one  co» 
lour  is  a  foil  to  its  neighbour.     He 
looks  close  into  tintSj  and  examines  of 
what  colours  they  are  composed,  till 
he  has  formed  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
and  has  learned  in  what  harmony  and 
good  colouring  consists."    **  It  is  by 
seizing  on  this  clue  that  we  proceed 
forwa^y  and  get  further  and  further, 
in  enlarging  the  principles  and  im- 
proring  the  practice  of  our  art."    He 
cautions  against   imitating   peculiar 
marks.     Peculiarities  are  blemishes ; 
doubtless,  he  means  what  we  term 
manncRBm.    Even  that  may  be  good 
in  one,  as  a  noyelty,  but  is  not  of  a 
character  to  please  twice  in  imitation. 
Great  names  may  thus  be  used  to 
cover  faults;    Michael  Angelo  may 
cover  defect  in  colour,  Poussin  dry- 
ness and  hardness,  and  the  Venetians 
a  careless  unfinished   air.     **  If  he 
makes  no  selection  of  objects,  but 
takes  indlTidual  nature  just  as  he  finds 
it,  he  is  Hke  Rembrandt.     If  he  is 
incorrect  in  the  proportipns  of  his 
figures,  Coreggio  was  likewise  incor- 
rect.    If  his  colours  are  not  blended 
and    united,    Rubens    was    equally 
crude.*'   He  points  out  the  practice  of 
Rafifaelle  in  imiuting:  first  implicitly, 
Perugino,  then  Michael  Angelo,  then 
in  colour,  Leonardo  da  Vinci   and 
Fra  Bartolomeo.      He   might   have 
added,  that   Raffaelle    imiuted    his 
father,  whom  he  not  a  little  resem- 
bles in  the  grace  of  some  of  his  single 
figures.  Yet  is  the  father  little  known. 
He  gives  the  student  a  list  of  thos^ 
who  have  too  narrowly,  and  those  who 
have  liberally  copied.— wWc  page  108. 
Having  spoken  of  imitation,  '*  as  it 
tends  to  form  the  taste,"  be  proceeds 
to  notice  more  particular  imitation, 
««  the  borrowing  a  particular  thought, 
or  an  action,  attitude,  or  figure,  and 
transplanting  it  into  your  own  work." 
This  he  greatly  justifies,  and  by  the 
authority  and  example  of  Raffaelle 
himself.     Moderns  may  make  collec- 
tions  easily,    by    engrarings   from 
whence  to«  borrow  ;  Rafifaelle  coUect- 
ed,  at  much  cost,  copies  of  ancient 
works;   in  copying  even   thus  and 


borrowing,  the  artbt  should  consider 
himself  as  '*  entering  into  competition 
with  his  original."      The  works  of 
modems  he  considers  more  the  pro- 
perty of  the  authors.     Something  or 
other  will  be  found  to  be  borrowed 
from  all  schools,  and  most  good  mas- 
ters.     '*  To  find  excellences,  however 
dispersed ;  to  discover  beauties,  how- 
ever  concealed  by  the  multitude  of  de- 
fects with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
can  be  the  work  only  of  him  who, 
having  a  mind  always  alive  to  his  art, 
has  extended  his  views  to  all  ages  and 
to  all  schools ;  and  has  thus  acquired, 
from  that  comprehensive  mass  which 
he  has  thus  gathered  to  himself,  a 
well- digested  and  perfect  idea  of  his 
art,  to  which  every  thing  is  referred. 
He  concludes  with  the  anecdote  of 
meeting  with  an  Italian  painter  (said 
to  be  Raffaelle   Mengs)  ''  of  great 
fame  throughout  Europe,**  who  af- 
fected to  have  but  an  obscure  memory 
of  the  works  of  Rafiaelie,  and  told  Sir 
Joshua,  that  (though  living  at  Rome) 
he  had  not  set  his  foot  in  the  Vatican 
for  fifteen  years  together.     '*  That  he 
had  been  in  treaty  to  copy  a  capital 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  but  that  the  Dusi- 
ness  had  gone  off.     However,  if  the 
agreement  had  held,  his  copy  would 
greatly  have  exceeded  the  original." 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  we  have 
met  in  our  own  times  artists  of  similar 
affectation,  and  professed  opinion.  In 
one  of  the  notes  to  this  discourse,  Mr 
Burnet   grossly  flatters    Sir    David 
Wilkie,  at  the  expense,  too,  of  Ho- 
garth, with  whom,  for  genius,  there 
should  be  no  comparison  whatever. 
However,  it  is  not  only  Hogarth  who 
is  thrown  into  the  background,  but 
Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Rembrandt ;  for 
**  Wilkie,  by  uniting  such  properties 
(combining  incidents)  to  the  charms 
of  pictorial  beauty,  hasproduced  a  ttyle 
more  perfict  than  any  of  the  models  vp^ 
on  which  it  is  founded,*^     Mr  Burnet 
as  a  painter  has  been  an  imitator  of 
Wilkie;  and  his  flattery  shows  how 
much,  and  how  false  an  admiration, 
too  close  imitation  will  engender. 

Thb  Sbventb  DiscouBSB  is  upon 
Tast^— that  there  is  a  real  standard  of 
it,  as  there  is  of  corporeal  beauty.  It 
is  a  nicer  discriminatiott  of  right  and 
wrong,  and,  therefore,  is  the  know« 
ledge  of  truth  ;  but  these  are  second* 
ary  truths,  which,  admitted  into  the 
mindf  are  to  be  comprehended  by 
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taste.      Sneb  are  tone  prejndkea— •    YMtigrtted  by  rewoi^  Md  ksowB  Igr 


wbatevwyindtedlfbeoMMsthegeBend  stady;  «  iobub  witb  noM*  a«M  witk 

opinkm  among  roankiiii — these  aie  leasy  ctearatMr  hni  all  eza«t^  in  Ihe 

not  to  be  iie§leeled  wboUjr,  but  aa  sane  waj."    There  ia  bo  «Kl«mal 

tbey  narrow  themsdvee^  are  leas  ap«  utwe  uBooaneeted  with  the  eoeeep* 

pvoTed  by  reason,  aadare  to  he  adefrt*  tien  ef  it  in  the  mind,  aa  ^vaa  iseU 

e4  in  art  with  greater  eantien.  Taste  shown  hi  an  adnimbly  e)eaf  paper  in 

nnqneationaUy  is,  'm  its  origin,  a  im)^  Maga  aeaae  months  baok.    The  mind 

ral  sense,  and  eyen  as  it  branehes  off  of  man,  then,  in  CQi^^i^^^^i^  ^^  ^*' 

into  arte  and  seiences,  though  we  pet*  temal  thtnga*  is  nature  i    and  that 

ceive  it  not,  partakes  of  its  origin,  whieh  ia  the  ek^ect  of  the  study  of  the 

Even  when  applied  to  lieenilous  anb«  painter  and  the  eonnoissenff.    Sir  io- 

jeetsy  there  must  be  eoDgrmty*  agree-  shna  Jostly  remnrlu-^*'  My  neUon  of 

ment,  contisteney,  which  are  the  links  nature   eomprsibends   not   ooiy    the 

that  conneet  it  with  the  moral  senses  forms  whieh  natuie  produees,  hntaUe 

and  diis  oonnezion  is  the  more  easy,  the  nature  and  internal  fahrie  and  or- 

from  the  natural  likings  and  dislikings  ganizaliony  as  I  may  eall  it»  ef  the 

of  mankind,  our  feelings  and  pamiene.  human  mind  and  imagini^tion.     The 

We  doubt  if  there  be  taste^  even  in  its  terms  beauty  or  natttra»  whieh  are 

worst  sense,  totally  unconnected  with  general  ideea^  am  but  dafforent  modea 

some  good,  real  or  ideal.     Taste  ia  of  ezpressiag  the  same  thing,  wbelhey 

art,  then,  is  the  agreement  of  external  we  apply  these  terms  to  statues,  poe« 

things  with  internal  sensations,  aria-  try,  or  pielnses.    Deformity  is  not 

ingj  however,  near  or  remotely  firom  nature^  but  an  neeidental  doTiatioB 

moral  principles.     Follow  the  vhrtnee  from  her  acenstomed  pvaotlce.     This 

and  apply  them  to  art,  there  will  be  geneml  idea,  thereibre,  ought  to  be 
found  iQ  it  something  eorrespending 
with  them.  In  this  respect,  by  the 
mass  of  mankind  art  is  totally  mie- 
understood ;  they  think  h  a  close,  con- 
ined,  enact,  minute,  imitation.  Ask 
them,  en  ttie  oentrary,  what  they 
think  of  great  characters;  they  ad« 
mirs  them  for  their  greatness,  their 
liberality,  their  enlaigeasent,  the  ah* 

sence  of  all  littleness.    TeU  them  that  it  is  principally  to  be  considesed  aa  the 

art  and  life  are  annlegous,  that  the  effwt  of  good  or  bad  taste."     The 


eaUed  nature ;  and  nothing  else,  ear- 
reetly  peaking,  haa  a  right  to  thai 
name.''  He  r^roves  thoSie  who  eri* 
tieize  Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch 
school  for  the  imperfection  of  their 
lerms»  and  say  "  it  is  not  good  taate^  hnt 
it  is  nature."  **  it  plainly  appears, 
that,  as  a  work  is  conducted  nndet  the 
inftnsoee  of  general  ideas  or  partial, 


largeness,  the  liberality  of  form,  and 
even  execution,  are  required,  and  tb^ 
will  tell  you  they  do  not  see  the  Ukc" 
neu.  Arising,  as  taste  dees,  from 
this  source,  it  moat  be  subject  to  re»> 
son.  Reason  draws  up  rules,  so  that 
taste  is,  in  fact,  fixed  in  its  principles, 
and  to  be  known  by  larestigation. 
**  The  natural  af^etite  or  taste  of  the 
human  mind,  is  for  tmthr—whether 


following  passage  is  very  clear  ob  thia 
subject :— *<  The  nobility  or  elevation 
of  all  arts,  like  the  exe^nee  of  vir- 
tue itself,  consists  in  adopting  thia  en^ 
Iwrged  and  comprehensive  idea;  and 
all  criticisa  buib  i^on  the  more  eaa* 
fined  view  of  what  is  natnml,  way 
properly  be  caUed  shallow  crilicasmb 
rather  than  fhlse;  ita  ddeet  ie,  that 
the  truth  is  not  sutteiently  extensive.' 


that  truth  results  fifom  the  real  agteob    Poassin  is  blamed  for  vindieatsoa  af 


meat  or  equality  of  original  ideas 
among  themaelves;  from  the  agreo. 
HMut  of  the  rcfHresentation  of  any 
object  with  the  thing  refuresented  | 
or  from  the  corvespcmdenoe  of  the 
several  parts  of  any  arrangement 
with  each  other.  It  is  the  very 
saase  taste  which  relishea  a  demon- 
atratiea  hi  geeasatry,  that  is  pleased 
with  the  ressmbtanee  U  a  picture 
to  an  original,  and  tancbsd  with  the 
harmeay  ef  masie.  AA  these  have 
vaalterable  aad  fined  faundatiens  in 
nature^  aad  ar%  thesefofe,  equally  in. 


Julio  Romano's  Battle  of  Conatantineb 
remarkable  for  inattenlioa  to  light  and 
shadow,  that  it  repressnicd  the  oonlii* 
sioaofabattle.  ThalshouldbeexpreM- 
ed  without  destroying  the  wholentsea  ef 
the  work.  Genhn  he  conaidara  to  be 
tmte  with  the  power  of  exeeatioa. 

He  justifies  the  allegory  of  Ruhaas 
ia  the  Luxembonig  Gallery,  upMi  the 
plea,  that  hb  oljeet  heiflg  to  fnsaish 
<«rleh,  varioas,  and  splemyd  araa- 
Bwal,"  thia  was  best  effettad  «•  by 
peepMng  the  a&Ty  mKiW  nad  walae^ 
with  these  aUegetieal  flgnret «*'     It 
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mm  Ms  **  gfMi  end,**  to  whksh  \mwt 
eonsideraliMn  nasi  gif«  way.  We 
qiMStion  if  digaiikd  ait  «r  taste  should 
admit  raeb  an  end  to  be  legHiin&te. 
Sir  Jeebna  was  aot  averse  to  allegfovy 
IB  Us  own  practice.  He  toachesitpoB 
tlie  gtustio  vextUa  of  the  asked  in 
statuary :  eonsideriDg  dress  as  aot  the 
iBSo>  or  psft  of  the  nan,  but  after  a 
tiiae  ealy  **  an  aauiseaMnt  for  an 
antiqaariaD,"  he  tlmiks  *«  cemmos 
sense  (which  woakd  seen  to  reqniie 
the  dress  the  man  wears)  must  here 
give  way  to  a  higher  sense,**  and  that 
the  more  as  the  statue  is  aot  for  imme- 
diate time.  The  arts,  appiyiog  them- 
self«s  to  the  "  lateDectoal  and  sensi* 
tire  part  ef  our  vatnre,'*  doubtless 
ihai  art  is  the  highest  which  represents 
iieroic  aets»  dignified  passions,  which 
teaches  man  **to  TMierate  hinsetf  as 
B»an.'*  The  sensual,  which  iaeindes  or- 
Damest,  the  lower.  Bat  to  treat  art  as 
as  artist  or  eoanoisseur,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  it  in  tiie  perfection  of  its 
several  classes.  Perfection  itf  an  in- 
isrfor  dass,  may  be  reasiHiably  prefBr* 
red  to  mediocrity  in  the  highest  walks 
of  art.  ''  A  landscape  of  Claude  Lor-> 
raine  may  be  preferred  to  a  history 
by  Lnca  Giordano ;  but  hence  appears 
the  neeessity  of  the  connoisseur's 
knowing  in  what  consists  the  excel- 
lency of  each  class.  In  order  to  judge 
he^  near  it  approaches  to  perfra* 
lion." 

inferior  eKcellences  are  founded  m 
the  truth  of  general  nature ;  they  tell 
the  truA,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  By 
these  ooasideratioDS,  which  can  never 
be  toe  frequently  impressed,  may  be 
obviated  two  errors,  which  we  observed 
to  have  been,  formerly  at  least,  the 
most  prevalent,  and  to  be  most  injuri- 
ons  to  artists — that  of  thinking  taste 
and  genius  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason,  and  that  of  taking  particular 
living  objects  for  nature.  The  painter 
is  to  consider  not  what  himself  or  one 
man,  but  what  all,  think  and  feel.  His 
appeal  is  not  to  himself,  but  to  all. 
It  is  the  ''general  uniformity  and 
agreement  in  the  minds  of  men"  that 
is  authoritative.  For  "  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a  greater  difference 
between  our  minds  than  between  our 
forms.*'  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of 
the  fabric  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body 
is  required — the  general  mind;  for 
many  think  they  are  resisting  preju- 
dices when  they  are  resisting  authori- 
ty. '*  What  has  pleased  aiiid  continues 


to  ptesssy  is  likely  to  please  again  i 
hence  are  derived  rales  of  art,  and  en 
this  UMnovable  Ibandation  they  mnsl 
ever  stand.**    Hs  considers  omameni 
*«as  natural,  and   therefore  worthy 
attention.**     Many  of  the  ornaments 
of  art,  those  at  least  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  given,  are  transnitted 
to  us»  are  adopted^  and  acquire  conse- 
quence from  the  company  in  which  we 
have  been  nssd  to  see  tiiem.    Hence 
the  partiidity  fcur  the  dresses  of  Greeoe 
and  Rome.    Inasmuch,  however,  as 
those  dresses  are  of  a  mere  geuerai 
eharaeter,  and  more  large  charaetcf 
as  drapery,  they  nay  be  oontinaaUy 
good,  better  fisr  art,  as  less  obstrnoting, 
and  less  calling,  by  particularity,  at- 
teotioD  from  the  action  represented. 
Has  net  S&r  Joshua  again  qualified  his 
opinion  of  the  ornamental  schools  in 
the  following  passage  2-^^  The  strik- 
ing distinction  between  theweorks  of 
the  Rossan,  Bolognian,  and  Venetian 
schools,  consists  more  in  the  general 
effect  which  is  produced  by  coburst 
than  in  the  more  profound  excellences 
of  the  art;  at  least  it  is  from  thence 
that  each  is  distingnished  and  known 
at  first  sight.'*     Colouring  he  const" 
ders  the  chief  mrnament  of  painting, 
not  inaptly  called  by  Do  Fresnoy, 
iena  aororis.     We  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  the  view  taken  of  co- 
louring by  Sir  Joshua,  and  others  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  does 
not  go  fer  enough.     It  does  not  show 
the  whole  truth.    It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  colour  as  an  art  may  have  a  power 
of  moving  the  passigns,  though  un- 
equally with   drawmg,    with   form. 
Combinations  of  colours  in  their  con- 
gmlty,  and  in  their  opposition,  may 
do  much  that  lines  do ;  in  some  re- 
spects, perhaps  more.    We  feel  in  an 
instant  predisposed,  by  the  colour  of  a 
picture  that  is  rehlly  well. coloured,  to 
the  sensations  which  the  subject  win 
produce.  Not  only  is  there  the  differ- 
ence  of  grave  and  gay,  but  there  are 
more  minute  distinctions,  which  the 
practical  eye  will  discover.     Let  a 
painter  collect  masses  of  colour,  in 
cloth  or  of  board,  and  combine  them, 
or  view  them  separately,  and  then  ex- 
amine the  current  of  his  thoughts,  as 
he  views  each  portion.     We  doubt 
not,  if  there  be  no  interruptioi»of  pre- 
vious thought,  no  regular  occupation 
of  mind,  that  he  will  invariably  find 
they  will  produce  certain  trains  of 
thought.     If  this  be  so;  colouringi 
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particularly  assisted  by  ohiaro-scaro^ 
Will  be  found  of  more  importance  in 
art  than  it  is  generally  considered; 
and  so  far  from  being  incongruous  to 
the  great  style,  is  in  reality,  if  scien- 
tifically employed,  that  which  will 
perfect  it. 

It  appears  to  us,  that,  upon  some 
such  theory  of  colouring,  Rembrandt 
painted,  aiming  to  express  his  subject 
by  colour  and  chiaro-scuro  principal' 
ly.  We  scarcely  question  his  figures 
for  his  subject ;  they  merely  assbt  his 
design,  not  using  that  word  in  the 
sense  of  drawing.  He  moves  us  to  a 
sense  of  the  grand,  the  awful,  the 
mysterious,  solely  by  colour  and  chi- 
aro-scuro ;  and  to  treat  him  as  a  vul- 
gar painter  on  account  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  figures,  (though  they  are, 
by  the  by,  seldom  mean — ^ugly  per- 
haps, but  not  unintellectual,)  is  to  be 
blind  to  his  purpose.  If  his  subject 
is  sacred,  the  colouring  spreads  a  re- 
ligious atmosphere  from  the  surface, 
that  fills  the  eye  and  affects  the  mind 
with  superstitious  awe.  Say  what  we 
will  of  the  great  style,  there  is  subli- 
mity in  this ;  so  that  there  may  be  a 
great  style  also  in  colouring  and  chi- 
aro-scuro. Do  not  the  poets  ascribe 
colour  to  feelings  by  these  epithets — 

"  And  breathe  a  browner  horror  o*er  the 
woodi?" 

Does  not  Nature  express  all  her  ra- 
rious  moods  by  colour  ?  A  scientific 
application  of  the  theory,  pursued  as 
it  might  be,  is,  we  verily  believe,  yet 
a  desideratum  in  art.  We  hear  the 
English  school  Iraised  foe  colour,  and 
none  more  so  than  Sir  Joshua;  but 
the  aim  seems  as  yet  to  be  but  har^ 
mony  of  tsolouring,  which  is  not  the 
expression  of  colouring.  In  fact, 
there  is  historical  or  poetical  colouring, 
as  much  as  there  are  historical  compo- 
sition  and  drawing ;  and  though  we 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  examin- 
ing the  finest  works  for  colour,  with 
a  view  of  discovering  the  rules,  (such 


as  the  Peter  Martyr,)  we  cannot  bat 
think  that  Tidan,  Coreggio*  and  above 
all,  Rembrandt,  worked  upon  well- 
digested  principles  of  colouring,  as 
capable  of  affecdng  the  mind  indepen- 
dently of  their  subjects,  but  to  which 
they  made  it  agree.  Mr  Bttniet*8 
notes  in  explanation  of  taste,  would 
be  good,  were  they  not  subject  to  ti>e 
text — as  they  are,  they  are  superfluous ; 
for  lest  he  should  not  be  clear.  Sir 
Joshua  has  repeated,  perhaps  too  fire- 

2uently,  his  definitions,  in  this  Seventh 
)i8course.  He  estimates  the  eolonr- 
ing  of  Rembrandt  highly,  though  be 
does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the 
object  of  tliat  wondrous  magician. 
"  The  most  extraordinary  examples 
«f  this  refinement  of  taste,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Rembrandt — 
the  most  exquisite  tones  that  the  va- 
rious tones  are  capable  of  assuming, 
unite  in  a  delicious  harmony,  mingling 
in  the  most  retired  olMcurity,  subdivnl, 
but  not  overpowered  by  shadow  — 
while  small  portions  of  their  undimi- 
nished freshness  are  touched  in  above 
the  glazings,  like  flowers  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake,  leading  the  eye  into 
the  beauties  of  its  transparent  traaom. 
Had  the  local  taste  of  his  country  al- 
lowed him  the  same  command  over 
form,  the  works  of  Coreggio  would 
not  have  stood  alone.  How  far  a  com- 
bination of  the  excellences  of  the 
several  great  painters  would  unite,  is 
vet  a  desideratum :  For  to  be  excel- 
lent in  their  several  branches  is  all 
that  has  hitherto  l>een  accomplished." 
The  illustration,  by  the  example  of 
engraving,  in  all  parts  of  the  art  of 
which  Mr  Burnet  has  a  thorough 
knowledge,  is  most  apt,  inlerestiag, 
and  well  worth  the  attenUon  of  the 
painter ;  for  there  is  much  in  it  that 
will  throw  a  light  on  the  art  of  paint- 
ing— vide  page  131.  Finding  that  we 
should  trespass  too  much  on  the  pages 
of  Maga,  were  we  here  to  proceed  widi 
the  remaining  Dbcourses,  we  shall 
serve  them  for  another  occasion. 
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Wbbn  the  eniel  and  rabtle  grimal- 
kin, roused  from  her  Blomben  by 
some  sadden  impulse  of  hunger,  me- 
ditates an  expedition  to  the  regions 
which  she  knows  to  be  occnpied  by 
mice,  do  you  think  she  foolishly  fms* 
t  rates  her  purpose  by  heralding  her  ap- 
proach, shoeing  herself,  as  it  were,  with 
walnut-shells,  clattering,  mewing, 
spitting,  and  sputtering?  Alas,  un- 
happy mice!  no  ;  but  she  glides  sud- 
denly, unseen,  and  noiselessly  into  your 
dusky  territories ;  and  you  are  not  made 
aware  of  the  terrible  visitation  you 
have  experienced,  save  by  her  hasty 
departure,  bearing  in  her  ensanguined 
jaws  the  crushed  writhing  bodies  of 
one  or  two  of  perhaps  your  best  citi- 
zens, uttering  faint  and  dying  squeaks. 
Now,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  (the  former  Grimalkin,  the  lat« 
ter  Boz,)  when  we  first  heard  it 
breathed  that  he  was  going  to  Ame- 
rica#  we  thought  within  ourselves 
thus : — If  we  &ad  the  admirable  talent 
for  observation  and  description,  and 
the  great  reputation  (to  give  universal 
currency  to  our  *•  Aoies")  of  Boz — a 
man  who  has  amused  for  several  years, 
a  greater  number  and  more  various 
classes  of  his  fellow  creatures,  than  any 
one  we  have  for  some  years  known, 
heard,  or  read  of — and  had  intended 
to  break  up  new  ground  in  America, 
we  should  have  imitated  the  aforesaid 
cat,  in  all  except  her  bloody  designs 
and  doings.  In  plain  English,  we 
should  have  resolved  to  take — good- 
naturedly — brother  Jonathan  off  his 
guar4;  and  transmuting  Mr  Charles 
Dickens  into  Mr  John  Johnson,  or  Mr 
Benjamin  Brown,  gone  away  without 
allowing  a  hint  of  our  visit  to  transpire 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  We  should 
thus  have  entered  America,  and  made 
all  our  roost  important  observations, 
under  a  strict  incognito,  A  month  be- 
fore quitting  it,  however,  we  might  per- 
haps have  resumed  our  character  of 
<<  Charles  Dickens,  Esquire!'  and  pre- 
senting the  best  letters  of  introduction 
with  which  we  had  come  provided, 
mixed  in  the  best  society  in  our  own 
proper  person.    Thus  we  should  have 


seen  Jonathan  asleep,  in  dishabille; 
and  also  wide  awake,  and  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  his  best  manners.  And 
we  hereby  give  him  notice  that,  if 
ever  we  go  over  the  water,  this  will  be 
the  plan  of  our  proceeding ;  and  our 
American  friends  will  be  unconscious^ 
while  we  are  doing  it,  that 

*'  A  chiel's  amang  them  takin'  '  notes,*  - 
Ad'  f«ith  he'll  prent\them)*'  lA- 

But  what  did  our  good  friend  Boz 
do  ?  Why,  alas  !  to  our  inexpressible 
concern  and  vexation,  we  saw  him  for- 
mally announce  his  intentions  to  the 
whole  world,  months  before  he  set  off  ; 
nor  was  there  a  newspaper  in  Great  Bri- 
tain which  did  not  contain  paragraphs 
intimating  the  fact,  the  time,  and  the 
manner,  of  this  amusing  satirist's  de* 
parture  for  the  scene  of  his  interest- 
ing observations.  From  that  moment* 
(as  we  then  said  to  those  around  us,) 
we  gave  up  all  expectation  of  any  such 
product  as  Mr  Dickens*s  qualifications 
and  opportunities,  prudently  used, 
would  have  entitled  us  to  rely  upon. 
He  was  hamstrung  and  hoodwinked  at 
starting;  he  doubtless  unconsciously 
prepared  himself  for  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress through  America — all  having 
long  before  been  put  on  their  guard, 
and  by  a  thousand  devices  of  courtesy, 
hospitality,  and  flattery,  disabling 
their  admired  visitoi  from  taking, 
or  communicating  to  his  countrymen, 
just  and  true  observations  on  the  men 
and  manners  of  America ;  for  it  was 
to  see  them  that  we  supposed  such  a 
man  as  Boz  would  have  gone ;  and 
not  the  mere  cities,  villages,  railroads, 
coaches  and  steam-boats,  or  the  rivers 
and  mountains  and  forests  of  Ameri- 
ca, all  of  which  have  been  repeatedly 
scanned,  and  adequately  described,  by 
perhaps  a  hundred  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Maga  would  not  deserve  her 
hard-earned  and  long- held  position  in 
the  world  of  letters,  were  she  to  per- 
mit any  private  personal  partialities— 
to  suffer  any  consideration  to  warp  her 
judgment,  or  induce  her  to  withhold 
her  real  sentiments  from  her  readers 
on  any  subject  of  general  literary  inter- 
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est ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  concern  and 
reluctancQi  especially  knowing  th^(  our 
jndffment  also  will  be  somewhat  re- 
garded in  America^  that  we  acknow- 
ledge that  our  appreheniionq  prove  to 
have  been  warranted  by  a  perusi^l  pf 
these  volumest  Tbey  contain  many 
evidences  of  the  pecnliar  and  unrival- 
led powers  of  Box ;  qvite  as  mapy 
evidences  of  his  literary  faults  and 
UnperfectiQus ;  and  still  more  of 
his  self-imposed  difficulties  and  dis- 
abilities. 

The  suddenness  and  universality  of 
the  popularity  of  Boz,  constitute  a  re> 
markahle  event  in  tbe  literary  history  of 
the  times.    Whoj  or  what  he  vas>  or 
had  been ;  what  his  early  educatioib 
and  habitSf  and  societyi  no  one  kuew  \ 
yet  all  of  a  sudden,  he  started  from  the 
crowded  ranks  of  his  eager  competi- 
tors in  the  race  for  popularity  and  dis- 
tinction,  and  distanced  them  at  a  bound 
unapproachably.    We  have  watched 
bb  progress  with  lively  interest  and  cu- 
riosity, and  witbi  we  trust*  an  anxious 
dbposition  to  acknowledge  his  un- 
doubted merits.  When  hethussuddenly 
burst  on  the  public*  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  six  or  seven- and- 
twenty ;  yet  he  evinced  the  possession 
of  several  of  the  best  qualities  of  Gold- 
smith, Smollett*  and  Sterne :  the  same 
fond  eye  for  the  simplicity  of  nature; 
the  same  perception  of  broad  and  hu- 
morous capabilities ;  the  same  tender- 
ness of  sentiment.     He  touched  oif 
with  ease  and  beauty  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  lower  orders  of  English* 
particularly  of  metropolitan*  society. 
His  eye  was  keen  and  clear*  his  heart 
full  of  generous  feelings.    He  seemed^ 
to  have  been  bom  and  bred  among  the 
scenes  he  delineated  with  such  accu- 
racy and  sprightliness.    His  humour 
long   excelled   his   pathos;    it   waa 
sly*    caustic*   spontaneous*  original* 
always  wearing  a  gay*  good-humoured 
expression*  and  governed  by  an  im- 
pulse of  evident  love  towards  all  men. 
Under  his  Hogarth- like  pencii*  a  Cock- 
ney* in  all  his  low  varieties  of  spe- 
cies* became  the  most  entertaining 
creature  in  the  community ;  his  lan« 
guage,  his  habits*  his  personal  peculi- 
arities* were  suddenly  introduced  into 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great*  the 
haughty*  the  refined;   into  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  in  the  counties*  into 
the  little  garrets  and  factories  of  the 
manufacturing  towns— in  fact,  every 
where ;   affording  universal   amuse- 
ment* not  only  at  home,  but  abroad. 


and  amongst  those  ignorant  eTen  of 
oqr  language:   and  be  \\  observed* 
that  Mr  Dickens  in  all  this   never 
exceeded    the   boundaries    of  moral 
propriety ;  so  that  all*  the  youog*  the 
old,  the  virgin*  the  youth,  tbe  high* 
the  IqWs  might  ih^e  irith  iauooent 
laughter.  Surely  in  all  this  hq  showed 
himself  to  he  a  man  of  original  ge^ 
nius.   His  powers  qf^olAof  were  pro- 
minently developed  uot  till  some  time 
afterirards.      The  Quarterly  Review 
pronounced*  cje  eaihedrd,i^%  hia  forte 
lay  there,    Mr  dickens  seeqie^  so  sa- 
tisfied of  thia,  that  his  writings  thence- 
forth aisumed  a  somewhat  dWerent 
character-apathetic    touchea  greatly 
predominating  over  the  humorous. 
He   planned,   moreover,  (obeerving 
how  firmly  fixed  he  was  in  the  public 
favour*)  far  more  elaborate  and  ambi- 
tious performances  than  any  which  he 
had  previously  contemplated.      His 
series  of  light  detached  *'  Sketches*" 
of  persona  and  places,  gave  waj  \» 
formal  Novels,  appearing  in  very  oo- 
pious  monthly  numbers,  for  twenty 
months  running — each  novel  following 
dose  upon  tbe  heels  of  the  other,  with 
a  sort  of  Ijterary  superfoetation.  Shall 
we  acknowledge  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  each  one  of  them,  which 
contained,  by  the  way,  variations  and 
re-productions  of  his  original  charac- 
ters, was  inferior  to  its  predecessor ; 
and  all  of  them,  trebled,  unequal  in 
genius  and  execution  to  the  treationa 
which  originally  delighted  the  public? 
His  *  Sketches,    several  portiens  of 
his  <  Fickwiek,*  and  of  hU  *  OUvtr 
Twst,^  we  believe  cannot  be  equalled, 
in  their  war*  by  any  living  writer; 
and  in  producing  them,  Mr  Diekena 
became  his  own  greatest  rival.    Quan- 
tity, not  quality,  seemed  suhiequently* 
however,  to  become  his  olyect— -to  win 
*' golden  opinions"  of  one  sort,  at  least, 
from  his  innumeraUe  and  cnthnsiaatic 
admirers.    He  did  not  give  lus  genius 
faur  play;   he  did  not  allow  himself 
leisure  either  to  contrive  a  complete 
plot*  (essential  to  the  composition  of  a 
sterling  and  lasting  novel,)  to  concave 
distinctly  the  incidenls  of  which  it  was 
to  he  coQstmcted*  or  to  sustain,  eonais- 
tently,  the  eharaoten  by  whom  it  was 
to  he  worked  out.   What  imagination 
could  stand  such  a  heavy  monthly 
drain  ?  You  saw  the  man  of  genius,  in- 
deed* but  painfully  overworked  and 
exhausted;  exhibiting  in  his  rapidly 
succeeding  productions  frequent  mas- 
ter-strokes, but  obscured  and  over- 
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borne  by  tbe  surroundiDg  hasty  and 
uoskUfol  daubing.  He  judged  it  ne- 
ces8ary«  al9o«  bX  length,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  action  according  to  tbe 
growing  exigencies  of  his  stories,  and 
introduced  characters  and  scenes  taken 
from  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  and 
here,  with  due  deference  to  those  who 
may  think  otherwise,  we  consider  that 
he  is  never  successful — that  he  has  never 
presented  one  single  character  in  su- 
perior life,  with  a  tithe  of  the  truthi 
forccj  and  consistency,  with  which  ho 
has  aelineated  those  of  inferior  life. 
— We  deprecate  again  his  recourse  to 
history,  as  in  his  last  story,  for  the 
substratum  and  material  of  his  fic- 
tions. We  object  to  this  in  him — 
we  object  to  it  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  writers  of  the  day — on  prin- 
ciple, as  calculated  to  give  the  vast 
mass  of  partially  aqd  imperfectly 
educated  personsj  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  tvorks  of  fiction 
onhfy  in  tbe  present  day*  most  su- 
perficial* distorted,  and  mischievous- 
ly erroneous  notipns  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  recognise  as  a 
magnificent  exception;  but,  dear  and 
delightful,  yet  youthful  Boz,  consider 
for  a  mpment  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  giant  waiter — the 
mature  age  at  which  he  had  arriyed 
before  he  at  once  enchanted  and  in- 
structed  the  pub]ic  with  the  glorious 
and  in^mortal  series  of  his  worksj  com- 
mencing with  Waverky — his  prodi- 
gious knowledge,  his  complete  mastery 
of  history  and  all  its  adjuncts,  l^is 
universal  reading*  his  facility  of  writ- 
ing—-the  many  years  of  silent  acquisi- 
tion, observation,  i^nd  refiection  he  h^d 
enjoyed — his  amazing  natural  po^e^s, 
his  imagination,  his  prodigious  v^^r 
mory,  his  strong  au^  ch^fened  taste  and 
judgraent^ — all  these  combin^4  tq  mak^ 
him  deservedly  the  wonder  and  idol 
at  onc^  of  his  own  and  all  future  times. 
What  mfOT  ^A^e  been  Mr  Pickens's 
early  education,  ppportunitiesy  habita, 
acquirements*  and  8ocif^ty»  we  know 
not,  nor  are  intrusive  or  ipapertinent 
enough  to  enquire  into^  or  speculate 
uppn  ;  but  let  nim  bear  in  m^n^  ^ow 
Youpg  he  is,  and  how  ms\py  years  be 
has  before  him  to  acquire  and  treasure 
np  rich  and  Yarie4  material  for  en- 
during reputation.  Let  him  reflect  on 
Seneca*s  maxim,  '*  Non  Quam  multa, 
sed  quam  multum !  '*  "  Trees  which 
abide  age,"  it  was  beautifully  observed 
by   Mr  Burke,  we  believe,  *'  grow 


slowly  ;  the  gourd  that  came  up  in  a 
day,  withered  in  a  day,** 

Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Mr  Dickens,  let  U9 
advert  to  one  or  two  other  matters 
deserving  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  original- 
ly, and  all  alon^,  \io  has  been  greatly 
indebted  for  his  popularity,  among 
his  numerous  readers  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  to  the  spirited 
i^nd  often  admirable  illustrations  with 
which  all  his  waitings  have  been 
accopapanied^  b^  Cruikshank  and 
others — at  once  rousipg  and  sustain- 
ing the  most  dul(  and  torpid  fancy, 
givinff  form,  and  substance,  and  cor- 
poreal and  tangiblp  shape  and  reality, 
to  his  characters.  They  have,  how- 
ever, had  also  another  effect,  not  hi- 
therto, perhaps,  adverted  to  by  either 
Mr  Dickens  himself,  or  his  readers. 
Thp  constant  presence  of  these  pic- 
torial illustrations  has  unconsciously 
influenced  his  own  fancy  while  ^t 
work  in  drawing  hi^  ideal  characters ; 
which  are  inseqsibly  moulded  by| 
and  accommodated  t0j|  the  groteaque, 
quaipt,  and  exaggerated  figures  and 
attitudes  of  the  c£^ricaturis^*s  pencil. 
The  vriter's  "  mind's  eye"  becomes 
thus  obedient,  ipsensibly,  ^p  the  eye  pf 
his  body  i  and  the  result  isf,  9,  perpe- 
tual and  unconscious  straining  after 
situations  and  attitudes  which  will  ad. 
mit  of  being  similarly  illustrated. 
Thus  thp  writer  follows  the  caricatu- 
rist, instead  of  the  caricaturist  follpw- 
ing  the  writer ;  and  principal  and  ac 
cessory  changp  places. 

Again.  The  credit  he  has  attaiopd 
fbr  '*  a  rare  an^  happy  power  of  plap^ng 
matters  of  Qrd|inary  occurrpncp  in  anew 
light,  a^d  detecting  and  bringing  fo^th 
to  v;pw  soipe  features  of  interest  from 
the  most  trite  and  common  topic^**  ^p 
is  most  justly  entitled  tp ;  but  it  i^  thp 
credit  which  he  has  already  obtaix\e4 
to^,  and  fox,  this,  which  may  be  indi- 
catfid  as  a  source  of  dangpiT  tp  him ; 
for  it  is  calculate^,  since  he  mus/i  wi;ite 
so  nc^uch,  and  so  frequently,  tppu^  kin^ 
upon  straining  after,  and  forcing  oujt, 
these  hidden  qualities  i^nd  efifeots,  iiy- 
stead  of-^sp  to  speak — aUpwii^g  ^hem 
to  exude  before  the  eye  of  ^^  piinute 
and  penetrating  observation.  Wo 
could  fill  colunms  with  atiikiog  ill^- 
trations  of  this  remark,  taken  from 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  and  from, 
indeed,  almost  all  Mr  Dickens^s  other 
works.  What  is  more  natural  ?  What 
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reqoires  more  watchfulness?  From  an 
eye  settled  upon  her^  with  a  business* 
like  determination  to  make  the  most 
of  her  delicate  and  hidden  charms, 
Nature  flies,  alarmed  and  shocked. 
Look  at  her,  and  lore  her  for  herself, 
originally  and  solely ;  and  treasure  up 
your  impressions  afterwards,  with 
anxious  fondness,  if  you  like,  and  make 
what  use  you  please,  hereafter,  of  the 
precious  results  of  your  observations. 

Yet  once  again.  The  works  of  Mr 
Dickens  afford  many  evidences  of 
their  writer*s  great  familiarity  with 
thecdrical  matters  and  associations  ;  a 
dangerous  thing  to  a  young  writer  on 
men  and  manners,  as  apt  to  induce  a 
style  of  writing,  turgid,  factitious,  and 
exaggerated.  It  is  to  look  at  the 
realities  of  life  through  a  glaring,  ar- 
tificial, and  vulgarizing  medium.  How 
painfully  conscious  of  this  are  most 
persons  of  sound  judgment  and  culti- 
vated taste,  immediately  on  quitting  a 
theatre — the  moment  that  tne  glitter 
and  excitement  of  novelty  and  scenic 
decoration  are  orer!  Mr  Dickens, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  a  great 
frequenter  of  such  scenes ;  and  we  are 
sure  his  candour  and  good-nature  will 
not  take  our  suggestion  otherwise  than 
as  well-meant  and  weil-founded, — 
Now,  however,  to  his  book  on  America. 
What  were  we  warranted  in  expecting 
from  Mr  Dickens*s  account  of  his  visit 
to  that  country  ? 

To  an  accomplished  and  philoso- 
phical observer^  especially  from  Eng- 
land, America  presents  fruitful  fields 
of  interesting  and  instructive  reflec- 
tion and  speculation ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  more  distinctly 
allude,  since  we  did  not  desire  or  ex« 
pect  from  Box  any  dissertation  upon 
the  political  institutions  of  America, 
or  their  remote  influence  upon  the 
habits,  humours,  and  character  of  its 
citizens.  We  have  long  had,  and  are 
constantly  acquiring,  ample  materials 
forjudging  whether  the  men,  or  the 
institutions,  are  to  be  praised  or  blamed 
for  the  state  of  things  at  present  ex- 
isting in  that  country.  The  penetra- 
ting intellect  of  the  candid,  but  biassed, 
De  Tocqueville,  and  the  invaluable 
obserrations  of  our  accomplished,  ex- 
perienced, and  highly -gifted  coun-' 
tryman,  Bfr  Hamilton,*  (the  author 
of  Cyril  Thornton,) — whose  work  is 


greatly  superior,  in  our  opinion,  in 
point  of  solidity  and  interest,  to  that 
of  any  other  English  writer  upon  the 
subject — ^and  others  whose  names  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  have  laid 
bare  to  us  the  very  pulsative  heart  of 
America.    We    expected   from    Box 
great  amusement;  and  thought  it  not 
unlikely  that,  before  setting  off  on  bis 
trip,  or,  at  least,  before  publishing  an 
account  of  it,  he  would  have  read  the 
fine  works  of  his  more  eminent  pre- 
decessors, if  not  to  guide  his  observa- 
tions, at  all  events  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  pre-occupied  ground.   An  acute 
and  watchful  observer  of  the  social, 
the  academical,  and  literary  character- 
istics of  America,  including  such  per- 
sonal notices  of  leading  men  as  a  gen- 
tleman might  feel  warranted  in  giving, 
without  any  breach  of  etiquette  or 
abuse  of  confidence,  or  sense  of  per- 
sonal embarassment,  cannot  even  cow 
fail  of  producing  a  work  equally  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  Englishmen, 
who  have  a  deep  stake  in  all  that  con- 
cerns their  brethren  in  the  far  West. 
We  utterly  dislike  and   despise  all 
those  who  would  seek  to  set  us  against 
Jonathan,  by  dwelling,  as  some  have 
done,  with  resolute  ill-nature  on  the 
weak  parts  of  his  character— need- - 
lessiy  wounding  his  vanity,  and  irri- 
tating his  national  feelings.     Jona- 
than may  rely  on  it,  no  British  heart 
beats  which  does  not  delight  to  own 
that  he  is  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh ;  and  were  we  ourselves 
to  go  over  to  America,  we  feel  sure 
that  we  should  be  greatly  affected, 
the  instant  of  setting  our  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  vast  Western  Continent, 
to   hear  our  own  dear  ntolher-iongue 
spoken  in  our  ears,  in  accents  of  kind- 
liness and  welcome.     The  Americans 
may  say,  that  we  and  our  institntions 
have  our  faults  :  we  believe  that  they 
and  theirs  have  very  grave  faults ;  but 
we  make  all  such  allowances  for  them 
as  a  kind  experienced  father,  with 
willing  affection,  makes  for  the  errors 
and  imperfections  of  a  youthful  aad 
inexperienced  son. 

Alas,  how  very  sad  it  is  to  have  to 
own  the  feelings  of  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment with  which  we  have  risen 
from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  of  Mr 
Dickens,  and  to  express  our  fears  that 
such  will  be  the  result  of  the  perusal  of 


*  ^en  and  Manners  in  America,    2  vols,  1834. 
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them  by  the  Americans!  We  perceive  in 
every  step  he  takes,  in  whatever  he  says 
or  does,  and  all  that  he  has  written^  the 
blighting  effects  of  his  original  blunder 
in  proclaiming  before-hand  his  going 
to  America.  Where  are  his  sketches 
of^  at  all  eventsi  the  public  characters, 
and  of  the  pursuit  and  manners,  of  the 
great  men  of  America  with  whom  he 
must  have  frequently  come  into  close 
contact — the  statesmen,  the  judges, 
the  more  eminent  members  of  the  bar, 
the  clergymen,  the  physicians,  the 
naval  and  military  men,  the  professors 
the  universities  —  nay,  even  the 


m 


theatrical  men,  but  above  alJ,  the  au- 


giveus  minute  and  monotonous  records 
of  such  matters  as  these,  great  though 
we  acknowledge  even  our  interest  in 
your  movements.  You  should  have 
left  all  these  to  the  hack  travellers 
and  tourists  who  can  see  and  describe 
nothing  else.  Why,  again,  are  there 
such  reiterated,  and  sometimes  most 
sickening  details  of  the  inattention  to 
personal  cleanliness,  and  of  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  inferior  Americans— have 
we  not  long  ago  heard  of  all  them  ad 
nauseam  usque  f  Why  dwell  so  long 
and  painfully  on  the  disgusting  pecu- 
liarities of  your  commercial  and  other 
fellow-travellers,    and    say    nothing 


thors,  of  America  ?    Not  one  I  or  if    about  the  manners  of  the  educated  and 


any  of  them  are  mentioned,  it  is  in 
only  a  word  or  two  of  vague  and  spi- 
ritless eulogy  !  Yet  Boz — a  shrewd, 
acute,  watchful  observer,  has  been  six 
months  among  them  all ;  went  to  the 


superior  classes — the  ladies  and  the 
gentlsTnen  of  America  ?  Are  we  right, 
or  are  we  wrong,  in  concluding  from 
these  volumes,  that  every  man,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  all  times 


President's  levees,  to  the  Houses  of  and  places — at  meal- times,  in  evening 

Legislation  during  their  sittings,  to  society,  in  the  houses  of  legislature — 

very  many  courts  of  justice,  to  churches  in  courts  of  justice — at  the  President's 

and  chapels,  to  universities,  and  into  levees — equally  in  ladies*  as  in  gen- 

tbe  best  and  most  varied  society  of  tlemen*s  society — chews  tobacco,  and 

America.     Why  is  all  this  ?  And  why  — faugh  I — spits   out  hie    "  tobacco- 


did  he  form  the  once'or-twice-express- 
ed  determination  to  give  no  notices  or 
sketches  of  individuals  ?  And  if  he 
thought  fit  thus  to  resolve— thus  to 
exclude  all  possible  topics  of  interest 
to  the  reading  public — why,  with  his 
reputation  and  influence,  did  he  pub- 
liah  a  book  on  America  at  all  ?  Would 
not  such  a  performance,  iis  omissis,  be 
indeed  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet  omitted  ?  How 
many  names  of  eminent  persons  in 
America  occur  to  one's  recollection, 
of  whom  personal  sketches  by  so  spi- 


tinctured  saliva  ?"  Again — we  do  not 
feel  the  least  desire  to  accompany  Boz 
in  his  character  of  inspector  of  prisons 
and  visitor  of  lunatic  asylums;  to  dis- 
charge which  melancholy  duties  seems 
to  be  his  first  and '  anxious  object  on 
arriving  at  any  new  town.  Boz  is 
undoubtedly  always  eloquent  and  gra* 
phic  on  these  occasions — often  pain- 
fully so ;  and  his  sketch  of  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement  at  Philadel- 
phia, is  powerful  and  harrowing.  We 
did  not  want  the  many  political  or 
statistical  details,  nor  the  minute  de- 


nted and  faithful  a  pencil  as  that  of    scriptions  of  buildings,  streets,  squares. 


villages,  and  towns,  which  so  frequent- 
ly appear  in  these  volumes.  They 
are  neither  interesting,  valuable,  nor 
new ;  we  expected,  at  all  events,  (ft/*- 
ferent  topics  from  Boz.  Whenever 
he  descends  from  the  stilts  of  political 
and  moral  declamation,  and  walks 
quietly  along  on  his  own  ground — the 
delineation  of  manners  and  character, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes— 
Boz  is  delighfol,  and  fresh  as  ever; 
of  time — in  every  possible  variety  of    though  displaying,  here  and  there,  an 


Boz,  would  have  been  delightful  and 
invaluable !  Yet  in  his  pages,  they 
all— 

^*  Come  like  shadowi,  so  depart." 

His  book  gives  one  an  uneasy  notion 
of  perpetual  and  very  unpleasant  loco- 
motion ;  as  if  you  had  been  hurried 
along  in  company  with  a  queen's  mes- 
senger over  the  greatest  possible  space 
of  ground  in  the  shortest  possible  space 


land  and  water  carriage,  continually 
thrown  among  disagreeable  and  vul- 
gar fellow  travellers,  experiencing  all 
sorts  of  personal  inconveniences  and 
annoyances ;  dashing  past  cities, 
towns,  villages,  huts,  forests,  plains, 
hills,  rivers,  canals  :^iirely,  surely, 
dear  Boz,  there  was  no  necessity  to 


evident  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of 
his  materials. — We  shall  now,  how- 
ever, go  rapidly  over  these  volumes, 
making  such  observations  as  occur  to 
us  in  passing  along.  Boz  must  bear 
with  us  when  we  speak  a  little  unplea- 
sant truth — recollecting  that  <iae«/  are 
the  wounds  of  a  friend,    Bo;5  is  strong 
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enough  in  hu  own  just  consciousness 
of  genius,  and  in  his  established  repu- 
tation^  to  beak"  a  little  rough  handling 
without  being  either  shaken  or  hurt 
by  it. 

First,  as  to  the  title — **  American 
Notes  for  General  Circulation'^ — we 
were  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  vieyr 
which  our  countrymen  might  take  of 
it  I  Jonathan's  ••  notes" — ^his  engage- 
ments in  pecuniary  matters — not  be- 
ing latterly,  at  all  events,  in  very  high 
estimation  hero ;  and  before  our  mind's 
eye  rose,  in  large  black  letters, ''  Repu- 
diation !  As  the  Queen,  however — 
God  bless  her,  and  in  his  own  good 
time  send  Jonathan  such  anotlierl — 
may  legitimate  foreign  coin,  and  make 
it  pass  current  here  whenever  she 
pleases,  so  King  Boz,  by  his  fiat,  can 
make,  and  has  made,  even  his  Ameri- 
can Notes  circulate  very  generally. 

Then  comes  the  •*2>e5zca/Mwi"^and 
we  think  it  calculated,  by  its  air  of 
pretension,  to  lead  the  reader  to  form 
expectations  as  to  the  character  and 
object  of  the  work,  which  will  be 
quickly  dbappointed. 

Chapter  I.,  contains  the  **  Going 
Away"  of  **  Charles  Dickens^  Esquire » 
and  Lady^**  which  is  feeble  and  ex- 
aggerated ;  its  details  are  trivial  and 
uninteresting,  and  display  a  highly 
Cockneyish  ignorance  of  the  com- 
monest nautical  matters.  From  the 
repeated  and  pathetic  leave-takings 
between  Boz  and  his  friends,  and 
their  tearful  allusions  to  the  vast  dis- 
tance so  soon  to  separate  them,  you 
might  have  imagined,  that  instead  of 
a  fourteen  days'  passage  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's snug  and  stout  steam-packet,' 
Britannia,  the  adventurous  Boz  was 
setting  off,  by  some  mysterious  electro- 
magnetic conveyance^  on  a  fifty  yeart' 
Yoyage  to  one  of  the  fixed  stars  1 
As  soon,  however,  as  Boz  has  got 
rid  of  his  companions,  and  ii^  fairly 
off,  his  peculiar  talents  are  exhibitedl 
in  describing  '<  the  Voyage  Out,*' 
by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  two 
Tolumes.  Here  are  fully  exhibit- 
ed his  minute  observation,  his  fa- 
cility of  descriptive  illustration— in 
facty  innumerable  happy  touches  of 
every  sort*  Here  BoSi  whether  above 
or  below  deck,  by  day  or  by  night, 
whether  well  or  ill,  whether  *'  sick  " 
or  *'  going  to  he  siek,"  whether  awake 
or  asleep^  even  whether  comic  or 
pathetic^  Is  inimitable.  Yet  are 
there  oceaatonal  ^mptoms  ormi  here 


oi  forcing 9  and  a  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion. 

'^  We  all  dined  together  ihat  day;  and 
a  rather  formidable  party  wc  were ;  no 
fewer  than  eighty-ax  strong.  The  ^  os- 
sel  being  pretty  deep  in  the  water,  with 
all  her  coals  oa  board  and  so  many  p&^- 
sengers,  and  the  weather  being  calm  acd 
(|uiet,  there  was  but  little  motion;  so 
that,  before  the  dinner  was  half  OTer, 
even  those  passengers  who  were  most 
distrustful  of  themselves  plucked  ap  ama- 
singly ;  and  those  who  in  the  momio^' 
had  returned  to  the  nniversai  question, 

*  Are  you  a  good  sailor  ?  *  a  very  decided 
negative,  now  ^ther  parried  the  enquiry , 
with  the  evasive  reply,  *  Oh !  I  saI^>o^i; 
I'm  no  worse  than  any  body  else,"  or, 
reckless  of  all  moral  obligations,  an- 
swered boldly,  '  Yes;'  and  with  some 
irritation  too,  as  though^they  would  add, 

*  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  see  in 
met  sir,  particularly  to  justify  suspi- 
cion ! ' 

''  Notwithstanding  this  high  tone  of 
courage  and  confidence,  I  could  not  bat 
observe  that  very  few  remained  long 
over  their  wine ;  and  that  every  body 
had  an  unusual  love  of  the  open  air; 
and  that  the  favourite  and  most  coveted 
seats  were  invariably  those  nearest  to 
the  door.  The  tea-table,  too,  was  by 
no  means  as  well  attended  as  the  dinner- 
table ;  and  there  was  less  whist-playing 
than  might  have  been  expected.  StiU, 
with  the  exception  of  one  lady,  who  had 
retired  with  some  precipitation  at  din- 
ner-time, immediately  after  being  as- 
sisted to  the  finest  cut  of  a  very  yellow 
boiled  leg  of  mutton,  with  very  green 
capers,  there  were  no  invalids  as  yet; 
and  walking,  and  smoking,  and  drinking 
of  brandy-and-water,  ^but  always  in  the 
open  air,;  went  on  with  miabat^  spirit, 
until  eleven  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  when 
'  turning  in' — no  sailpr  of  seven  hours* 
experience  talks  of  going  to  bed — be- 
came the  order  of  the  night.  The  per- 
petual tramp  of  boot-heeb  on  the  decks 
gave  place  to  a  heavy  silence,  and  the 
whole  human  freight  was  stowed  away 
l}elow,  excepting  a  very  few  stragglers, 
like  myself,  who  were  probably,  like  me, 
afraid  to  go  there. 

**  To  one  unaccustomed  to  such  scenc«, 
this  is  a  very  striking  time  on  shipboard. 
Afterwards,  and  when  its  novelty  had 
long  worn  off,  it  never  ceased  to  hate  a 
peculiar  interest  and  charm  fbr  me.  The 
gloom  through  which  the  gteat  black 
mass  holds  its  direct  and  certsdn  course ; 
the  rushing  water,  plainly  heard,  but 
dimly  seen ;  the  brtwd,  white,  glistening 
track  thtft  Ibllewt hi  tlie  tMsel's  wake; 
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tho  men  on  the  look-out  forward^  who 
would  be  scarcely  visible  against  the 
dark,sky,  but  for  their  blotting  out  some 
score  of  glistening  stars ;  the  helmsman 
at  the  wheel,  with  the  illuminated  card  be- 
fore him,  shining,  a  speck  of  light  amidst 
the  darkness,  like  something  sentient 
and  of  divine  intelligence ;  the  melan- 
choly sighing  of  the  wind  through  block, 
and  rope,  and  chain ;  the  gleamitig  forth 
of  light  from  every  crevice,  nook,  and 
tiny  piece  of  glass  about  the  decks,  as 
though  the  ship  wete  filled  with  fire  in 
hiding,  ready  to  burst  through  any  out- 
let, wild  with  its  resistless  power  of 
death  and  ruin.  At  first,  too,  and  even 
when  the  hour,  atid  all  the  objects  li  ex- 
alts, have  come  to  be  familiar,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, alone  and  thoughtful,  to  hold  them 
to  their  proper  shapes  and  forms.  They 
change  with  the  wandering  fancy;  as- 
sume the  semblance  of  things  left  fsir 
away ;  put  on  the  well-remembered  as- 
pect of  favourite  places  dearly  loved; 
and  even  people  them  with  shadows. 
Streets,  houses,  rooMs ;  figures  so  like 
their  usual  occupants,  that  they  have 
startled  me  by  their  reality,  which  far 
exceeded,  ad  it  seemed  to  me,  all  power 
of  mine  to  conjure  up  the  absent  ^  have, 
many  and  many  d  time,  at  such  an  hour, 
grown  suddenly  out  of  objects  with 
whose  real  look,  and  use,  and  purpose,  I 
was  as  well  acquainted  as  with  my  own 
two  hands. 

'*  My  own  two  hands,  and  feet  likewise, 
being  very  cold,  however,  on  this  pai'tU 
eular  occasion,  I  crept  below  at  mid- 
night.    It  was  not  exactly  comfortable 
below.     It  was  decidedly  close ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
presence   of  that    extraordinary  com- 
pound of  strange  sihells  which  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  but  on  board  ship,  and 
which  is  such  a  subtle  perf\ime  that  it 
seems  to  enter  at  every  pore  of  the  skin, 
and  whisper  of  the  hold.     Two  passen- 
gers* wives  (one  of  them  my  own)  lay 
already  in  silent  agonies  on  the  sofa* 
and  one  lady*8  maid  {mi/  lady's)  was  a 
mere  bundle  on  the  floor,  execrating  her 
destiny,  and  pounding  her  curl-papers 
among   the  stray  boxes.     Every  thing 
sloped  the  wrong  way ;  which  in  itself 
was  an  aggravation  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
I  had  leu,  the  door  open>  a  moment  be- 
fore, in  the  bosom  of  a  gentle  declivity, 
and,  when  I  turned  to  shut  it,  it  was  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence.     Now 
every  plank  and  timbef  creaked,  as  if 
the  ship  were  made  of  wicker-work ;  and 
now  crackled,  like  an  enormous  fire  of 
the  driest  possible  twigs.     There  was 
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nothing  for  it  but  bed;  so  I  went  to 
bed. 

"It  was  pretty  much  the  same  for 
the  next  two  days,  with  a  tolerably  fair 
wind  and  dry  weather.  I  te&d  in  bed 
(but  to  this  hour  I  don't  know  what)  a 
good  deal;  and  reeled  on  dieck  A,  little  j 
drank  cold  bratidy-and-water  with  an 
unspeakable  disgust,  and  ate  hai-d  biscuit 
perseveringly ;  not  ill,  but  going  tb  be. 

"  It  is  the  third  morning.  I  am 
awiikened  out  of  my  sleep  by  A  dismal 
shriek  from  my  wife,  who  demands  to 
know  wliether  there's  any  danger.  1 
touse  myself,  and  look  out  of  bed.  The 
water-jiig  Is  plunging  and  leaping  like  a 
lively  dolphin;  all  the  smaller  articles 
are  afloat,  except  my  shoes,  which  aro 
stranded  on  a  carpet-bag,  high  and  dry, 
like  a  couple  of  coal-barges.  Suddenly 
I  see  them  spring  into  the  air,  and  be- 
hold the  looking-glass,  which  is  nailed 
to  the  wall,  sticking  fast  upon  the  ceil- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  door  en- 
tirely  disappears,  and  a  new  one  is 
opened  in  the  floor.  Then  I  begin  to 
comprehend  that  the  state-room  id 
standing  on  its  head. 

"  Before  it  is  possible  to  make  anj^ 
arrangement  at  all  compatible  with  thid 
novel  state  of  things,  the  ship  rights. 
Before  one  can  say  '  Thank  heaven!' 
she  wrongs  again.  Before  one  can  cry 
she  is  wrong,  she  seems  to  have  started 
forward,  and  to  be  a  creature  actively 
running  of  its  own  accord,  with  broken 
knees  and  failing  legs,  through  every 
variety  of  hole  and  pitfall,  and  stum- 
bling constantly.  Before  one  can  so 
much  as  wonder,  she  takes  a  high  leap 
into  the  air.  Before  she  has  well  done 
that,  she  tdkes  a  deep  dive  into  the 
water.  Before  she  has  gained  the  sur- 
face, she  throwd  a  sunmierset.  The 
instant  she  is  on  her  legs,  she  nlshes 
backward.  And  so  she  goes  on,  stag- 
gering, heaving,  wtestling,  leaping,  div- 
ing, jumping,  pitching,  throbbing,  roll- 
ing, and  rocking:  and  going  through 
all  these  movements,  Sometimes  b^ 
turns,  and  sometimes  altogether ;  until 
one  feels  disposed  to  roar  fojr  metcy. 

"A  steward  passes.  *  Steward!' 
'Sir?'  '  What  is  the  liiatter  ?  what 
do  you  call  this  J  *  *  Rather  a  heavy 
sea  on,  sir,  and  a  head- wind.* 

"  A  head- wind !  Ima^iie  a  hutnlti 
face  upon  the  vessel's  prow,  witt  fifteen 
thousand  Samsons  in  one  bent  iipon 
driving  her  back,  ana  hitting  her  ex- 
actly between  the  eyes  whenever  she 
attempts  to  advance  an  inch.  Imagine 
the  ship  herself,  with  every  pulse  and 
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artery  of  her  huge  body  swoln  and 
bursting  under  this  mal-treatment, 
sworn  to  go  on  or  die.  Imagine  the 
wind  howling,  the  sea  roaring,  the  rain 
beating;  all  in  furious  array  against 
her.  Picture  the  sky  both  dark  and 
wild,  and  the  clouds,  in  fearful  sympathy 
with  the  waves,  making  another  ocean 
in  the  air.  Add  to  all  this,  the  clatter- 
ing on  deck  and  down  below ;  the  tread 
of  hurried  feet ;  the  loud  hoarse  shouts 
of  seamen ;  the  gurgling  in  and  out  of 
water  through  the  scuppers;  with, 
every  now  and  then,  the  striking  of  a 
heavy  sea  upon  the  planks  above,  with 
the  deep,  dead,  heavy  sound  of  thunder 
heard  within  a  vault ; — and  there  is  the 
head-wind  of  that  January  morning. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  called 
the  domestic  noises  of  the  ship ;  such  as 
the  breakini;  of  glass  and  crockery,  the 
tumbling  down  of  stewards,  the  gam- 
bols, overhead,  of  loose  casks  and  truant 
dozens  of  bottled  porter,  and  the  very 
remarkable  and  far  from  exhilarating 
sounds  raii>ed  in  their  various  state- 
rooms by  the  seventy  passengers  who 
were  too  ill  to  get  up  to  breakfast.  I 
say  nothing  of  them;  for  although  I  lay 
listening  to  this  concert  for  three  or 
four  days,  I  don't  think  I  heard  it  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  I  lay  down 
again,  excessively  sea-sick. 

"  Not  sea-sick,  be  it  understood,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
I  wish  I  had  been ;  but  in  a  form  which 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  described, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  com- 
mon. I  lay  there,  all  the  day  long, 
quite  coolly  and  contentedly  ;  with  no 
sense  of  weariness,  with  no  desire  to 
get  up,  or  get  better,  or  take  the  air ; 
with  no  curiosity,  or  care,  or  regret,  of 
any  sort  or  degree,  saving  that  I  think' 
I  can  remember,  in  this  universal  indif- 
ference, having  a  kind  of  lazy  joy — of 
fiendish  delight,  if  any  thing  so  lethargic 
can  be  dignified  with  the  title — in  the 
fact  of  my  wife  being  too  ill  to  talk  to 
me.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate 
my  state  of  mind  by  such  an  example,  I 
should  say  that  I  was  exactly  in  the 
condition  of  the  elder  Mr  "Willet,  after 
the  incursion  of  the  rioters  into  his  bar 
at  Chigwell.  Nothing  would  have  sur- 
prised me.  If,  in  the  momentary  illu- 
mination of  any  ray  of  intelligence  that 
may  have  come  upon  me  in  the  way  of 
thoughts  of  home,  a  goblin  postman, 
with  a  scarlet  coat  and  bell,  had  come 
into  that  little  kennel  before  me,  broad 
awake  in  broad  day,  and,  Jipologising 


for  being  damp  through  walking  in  the 
sea,  had  handed  me  a  letter,  directed  to 
myself  in  familiar  characters,  I  aid  cer- 
tain I  should  not  have  felt  one  atom  of 
astonishment ;  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied.  If  Neptune  himself  had 
walked  in,  with  a  toasted  shark  on  bis 
trident,  I  should  have  looked  upon  the 
event  as  one  of  the  very  commoner 
every-day  occurrences. 

"   Once — once — I  found   myself  on 
deck.     I  don't  know  how  I  got  there, 
or  what  possessed  me  to  go  there,  but 
there  I  was;  and  completely  dressed 
too,  with  a  huge  pea-coat  on,  and  a  pair 
of  boots  such  as  no  weak  man  in  his 
senses  could  ever  have  got  into.  I  found 
myself  standing,  when  a  gleam  of  con- 
sciousness came  upon  me,  holding  on  to 
something.      I   don't  know   what.      I 
think  it  was  the  boatswain :   or  it  may 
have  been  the  pump :  or  possibly  the 
cow.     I  can't  say  how  long  I  had  been 
there ;  whether  a  day  or  a  minute.     I 
recollect  trying  to  think  about  some- 
thing   (about  any  thing  in   the  whole 
wide  world,  I  was  not  particular)  with- 
out the  smallest  effect.     I   could  not 
even  make  out  which  was  the  sea,  and 
which  the  sky ;  for  the  horizon  seemed 
drunk,  and  was  flying  wildly  about,  in 
all  directions.     Even  in  that  incapable 
state,  however,  I  recognised  the  lasy 
gentleman  standing  before  me :  nanti- 
cally  clad  in  a  suit  of  shaggy  blue,  with 
an  oilskin  hat.     But  I  was  too  imbecile, 
although  I  knew  it  to  be  he,  to  separate 
him  from  his  dress;    and  tried  to  call 
him,  I  remember.  Pilot.    After  another 
interval  of  total  unconsciousness,  I  found 
he  had  gone,   and  recognised  another 
figure  in  its  place.    It  seemed  to  wave 
and  fluctuate  before  me  as  though  I  saw 
it  reflected  in  an  unsteady  looking-glass; 
but  I  knew  it  for  the  captain ;  and  such 
was  the  cheerful  influence  of  his  face, 
that  I  tried  to  smile :  yes,  even  then  I 
tried  to  smile.     I  saw  by  his  gestures 
that  he  addressed  me  ;  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  make  out  that  he 
remonstrated  against  my  standing  up 
to   my  knees  in  water — as  I   was;   of 
course  I  don't  know   why.     I  tried  to 
thank  him,  but  couldn't.     I  could  only 
point  to  my  boots — or  wherever  I  sup- 
posed my  boots  to   be — and  say,   in  a 
plaintive   voice,    *  Cork  soles :    at  the 
same  time  endeavouring,  I  am  told,  to 
sit  down  in  the  pool.    Finding  that  I  was 
quite  insensible,  and  for  the  time  a  maniac, 
he  humanely  conducted  me  below. 

There  I  remained  until  I  got  better: 
suffering,  whenever  I  was  recommcndpd 
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to  eat  any  •thing,  an  amount  of  anguish 
only  second  to  that  which  is  said  to  be 
endiire*d  by  the  apparently  drowned,  in 
the  process  of  restoration  to  life.  One 
gentleman  on  board  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  me  from  a  mutual  friend 
in  London.  He  sent  it  below  with  his 
card,  on  the  morning  of  the  head-wind ; 
and  I  was  long  troubled  with  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  up,  and  well,  and  a 
hundred  times  a- day  expecting  me  to 
call  upon  him  in  the  saloon.  I  imagined 
him  one  of  those  cast-iron  images — I 
will  not  call  them  men — who  ask,  with 
red  faces  and  lusty  voices,  what  sea-sick- 
ness means,  and  whether  it  really  is  as 
bad  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  This 
was  Tery  torturing  indeed  ;  and  I  don*t 
think  ]  e?er  felt  such  perfect  gratifica- 
tion and  gratitude  of  heart,  as  I  did 
when  I  heard  from  the  ship's  doctor  that 
he  had  been  oblige d  to  put  a  large  mus- 
tard poultice  on  this  very  gentleman's 
stomach.  I  date  my  recovery  from  the 
receipt  of  that  intelligence.'' 

After  encounterlDg  a  somewhat  se- 
rious accident,  at  the  close  of  their 
▼oyagc,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  pilot,  and  the  stress  of  weather — 
all  of  which  is  excellently  well  told^ 
Boz  lands  at  Boston,  and  soon  finds 
the  results  of  his  previously  announ- 
ced arrival. 

**  Not  being  able,  in  the  absence  of 
any  change  of  clothes,  to  go  to  church 
that  day,  we  were  compelled  to  decline 
these  kindnesses,  one  and  all;  and  I  was 
reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  the  delight 
of  hearing  Dr  Channing,  who  happened 
to  preach  that  morning,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  very  long  interval." 

Dear  Boz,  we  are  disposed  to  be 
▼ery  angry  with  you  I  Fancy  him  de- 
liberately foregoing  the  only  oppor- 
tunity he  had  of  hearing  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  preachers, 
and  expressed  object  of  high  admira- 
tion to  Boz  himself,  because  he  had 
not  a  change  of  clothes  I  Why  not 
have  gone  as  he  was  I  What 
if  he  had  struck  into  a  comer  of 
the  gallery,  with  a  glazed  cap  and 
damaged  pea  jacket  ?  We  would  have 
done  so ;  but  Boz  was  known  to  be 
Boz,  and  must  dress  accordingly! 
And  now  Dr  Channing  is  dead !  How 
interesiing  and  valuable  now  would 
have  been  such  a  graphic  sketch  as 
Boz  could  have  given,  of  the  counte- 
nance, person,  carriage,  conversation. 


and  mode  of  delivery,  of  this  eminent 
person  !  Yet  there  is  not  a  word  on 
the  subject.  The  university — the  first 
American  university  he  saw — is  dis- 
patched in  a  very  few  words  of  vague 
eulogy :  not  a  word  of  professors,  stu- 
dents, or  college  life — dress — build- 
ings— mode  of  procedure  I  Authors 
educated  at  our  own  universities,  at 
all  events,  would  have  seized  the 
opportunity  of  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  mode  in  which  Jonathan 
manages  matters  at' college;  and  wo 
are  greatly  disappointed  at  being 
left  entirely  in  the  dark.  What  sort 
of  discipline  prevails  ?  Have  they 
private  tutors  ? — lecturers  ?  How  are 
the  classes  divided  ?  How  many  pro- 
fessors ?  and  of  what  ?  Do  they  or 
the  students  wear  any  particular  spe- 
cies of  costumes,  caps,  or  gowns? 
The  following  disagreeable  allusion 
to  our  own  universities  (of  which  Boz 
can  really  know  nothing  personally 
or  practically)  is  quite  uncalled-for, 
and  in  very  bad  taste. 

"  Whatever  the  defects  of  American 
universities  mav  be,  thev  disseminate  no 
prejudices  ;  rear  no  bigots ;  dig  up  the 
buried  ashes  of  no  old  superstitions; 
never  interpose  between  the  people  and 
their  improvement ;  exclude  no  man 
because  of  his  religious  opinions ;  above 
all,  in  their  whole  course  of  study  and 
instruction,  recognise  a  world,  and  a 
broad  one  too,  lying  beyond  the  college 
walls." 

We  regret  to  say  that  Boz  takes 
many  opportunities,  in  the  same  way, 
of  making  gratuitous  disparaging  al- 
lusions to  our  own  institutions. 

Twenty  pages  are  then  devoted  to 
an  account  by  Dr  How  of  a  very  re- 
markable occupant  of  that  institution 
— a  little  girl,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
almost  totally  destitute  of  both  taste 
and  smell.  We  shall  never  hear  the 
name  of  Dr  How  again  without  feel- 
ing grateful  for  his  profoundly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  account  of 
his  little  patient,  towards  whom  his 
whole  conduct — his  patient  training  of 
the  imprisoned  soul,  his  gentleness, 
acuteness,  and  sagacity — is  above  all 
praise.  How  suggestive  of  metaphy- 
sical speculation  is  this  powerfully  in« 
teresting  case  I  What  a  treasure 
would  it  have  been  to  Locke  or  Du- 
gald  Stewart !  But  we  pass  on,  sin- 
cerely thanking  Mr  Dickens  for  his 
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thoughtfulness  in  allowing  so  com- 
petent a  person  as  Dr  How  to  tell 
his  tale  in  bis  own  words.  Mr 
Dickens*8  own  description  of  the  little 
girl  is  also  beautifal  and  delicate. 

At  Hartford,  Boz  gets  again  into  a 
lunatic  asylum  and  jail>  and  describes 
the  inmates  of  each.  Yale  College  is 
then  mentioned — only,  however,  to 
be  dismissed  in  half-a-dozen  lines, 
which  are  devoted  to  an  indication  of 
the  style  of  the  buildings.  Here,  again, 
was  lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  us 
highly  interesting  information  ;  for 
Yale  College  is  a  really  distinguished 
institution,  and  has  very  eminent  pro* 
fessors.  Then  we  roll  rapidly  along 
in  a  8team-boat»  catching  only  hasty 
glimpses  of  what  we  pass — ono  ob- 
ject, **  a  mad-house,  (how  the  luna- 
tics flung  up  their  caps,  and  roared 
in  sympathy  with  the  headlong  en- 
gine and  the  driving  tide!)"  Once 
for  all»  one's  feelings  are  quite  op-> 
pressed  by  the  perpetual  introduc- 
tion of  these  wretched  topics  of  lu- 
nacy and  lunatics ;  which,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  dash  away  all  one's 
cheerfnliless,  and  fill  us  with  feelings 
and  associations  of  pain  and  melan- 
choly. Arrived  at  New  York,  Boz 
gives  some  gay  and  graphic  sketches 
of  its  general  appearance,  and  of  its 
coteries — and  presently  betakes  him- 
self— more  suo^io  the  lock-ups,  the 
prisons,  the  lunatic  asylumSf  and,  at 
midnight,  to  those  horrid  quarters  of 
the  town  where  the  profligacy  of  the 
lowest  of  the  lo^  is  being  carried  on. 
In  all  these  scenes,  we  perceive  the 
author  of  Oliver  Twist,  engaged,  as 
It  were,  storing  up  fresh  impressions, 
and  images,  and  topics,  fot  future  use ; 
but  the  reader  is  apt  to  turn  aslde^ 
Wearily,  and  with  a  sigh.  Many  of 
his  touches  are  equally  painful  and 
powerful. 

On  his  going  to  Philadelphia,  amidst 
''  a  playful  And  incessani  shower  of 
expectoration  "  (!)  Boz  makes  a  new 
acquaintance;  though  slight  and  brief, 
we  think  the  following  a  spocimeh  of 
Boz*8  exquisite  perception  of  the  hu- 
morous— and  it  is  not  overdone. 

*^  I  made  acqaaintance,  on  this  journey, 
with  a  mild  and  modest  young  quaker, 
who  opened  the  discourse  by  informing 
me,  in  a  grave  whisper,  that  his  grand- 
father was  the  inventor  of  cold-drawn 
castor-oiL  I  mention  the  circumstance 
here,  thinking  it  probable  that  this  is 


tho  first  occasion  on  which  the  valuable 
medicine  in  question  was  ever  used  as  a 
conversational  aperient.* 


i> 


Philadelphia  is  a  ^*  handsome  city,  but 
distraciingly  regular, ^^  Boz  thinks  Phi- 
ladelphian  Eoeieiy  "  more  provincial 
than  Boston  or  New  York»"  and  **  that 
there  is  afloat  in  the  fair  citj^  an  as- 
sumption of  taste  and  criticiam,  savour- 
ing  rather  of  those  genteel  discussions 
of  the  same  themes,  in  connexion  with 
Shakspeare  and  the  Musical  Glasses, 
of  which  we  read  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,**  Th6  remainder  of  the 
chapter  (thirty  pa^eS)  we  spend  within 
the  gloomy  walls  of  the  **  Peniten- 
tiary," and  the  petrifying  horrors  of 
its  "  Silent  System,"  described  with 
fearful  force,  and  most  Justly  con- 
demned. 

At  Washington,  Boz  comically 
figures  as  a  very  angry  lion,  (and  well 
he  may  be»)  among  the  littlo  street- 
urchins.  If  he  be  in  earnest  here, 
these  yoang  gentlemen  are  the  most 
impudent  varlets  we  ever  saw  or  heard 
of.  The  general  character  and  no- 
finished  appearance  of  the  buildings  of 
Washington^  are  thus  humoronsly  de- 
scribed. *'  To  the  admirers  of  cities, 
it  is  a  Barmecide  Feast  i  a  pleasant  field 
for  the  imagination  to  rove  in ;  a  tnomc- 
ment  raised  to  a  deceased  project^  with 
not  even  a  legible  inscription  to  record 
its  d^arted  greatness,*'  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, then  sitting,  are  very 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  turgid  and  feeble, 
than  the  long  pangraph  of  declama* 
tion  which  follows  them;  most  irri- 
tating and  offensive  in  tone  to  the 
Americ&ns,  however  well*fonnded  in 
fact.  Topics  of  this  sort  should  be 
handled  with  great  delicacy  and  so- 
briety, in  order  to  have  a  chance  of 
being  beneficial  in  America,  or  appre- 
ciated by  persons  of  judgment  here. 
Here  again,  tod,  Boz  goes  out  of  his 
Way  to  indulge  in  a  tetv  foolish 
and  pueHle  sneer  at  our  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  Its  tone  is 
more  that  of  some  wearied  reporter 
for  a  radical  nOwspaper,  than  of  an 
intelligent  and  ibdependent  observer; 
and  it  affords  il  strong  illustration  of 
a  remark  we  have  abeady  made»  on 
the  perpetual  tendency  of  Mr  Dickens 
to  undervalue  and  abuse  onr  best  in- 
stitutions.   We  see,  and  eton  say, 
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this,  with  real  paioj  and  consider  it 
our  duty  to  point  it  out  as  very  repre- 
hensible. To  proceed^  however: — 
Boz*s  ire  is  excited  by  seeing,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  at  the  Post-Office^ 
all  the  presents  received  by  American 
Ministers  and  Plenipotentaries  from 
foreign  potentates.  May  not  this 
custom  be  supported  by  a  reason  less 
discreditable  to  the  Americans  than 
that  assigned  by  Boz?  He  thinks 
that  reason  to  be,  their  foolish  fears 
lestj  by  means  of  such  petty  presents, 
their  representatives  should  be  cor- 
rupted! May  they  not,  however, 
be  only  desirous,  with  a  reasonable 
pride,  of  preserving  for  ever  for  pub- 
lic exhibition,  these  various  memen- 
tos of  the  respect  paid  to  the  State, 
through  its  organs  and  representa- 
tives ?  Boz>  by  the  way,  calls  them 
'*  Ambassadors,"  but  erroneously;  for 
Chancellor  Kent  informs  us,  (1  Com- 
mentarieSs  p.  40,  note,  4th  edition,) 
'*  that  the  United  States  are  usually 
represented  by  ministers,  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  charges  a'affiures,  and 
have  never  sent  a  person  of  the  rank 
of  ambassador  in  the  diplomatic 
hdtise."  The  Prince  of  Orange  once 
expressed  to  Mr  Adams  his  surprise 
that  the  United  States  had  not  put 
themselves,  in  that  respect,  on  a  level 
with  the  crowned  heads.  The  morning 
after  Boz*s  arrival  at  Washington,  he 
is  •* carried"  (as  he  tells  us,  with  rather 
an  amusing  swell  of  expression)  "  to 
the  President's  house  by  an  official 
gentleman,  who  was  so  kind  as  to 
charge  himsetf  with  every  presentation 
to  the  President!"  The  President 
Tyler  is  very  slightly  noticed.  At  a 
levee,  which  is  fairly  described,  Boz 
saw  ''his  dear  friend  Washington 
Irving,"  whom  he  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  paying  a  high  compliment. 

Here  ends  Vol.  I.  We  feel  compell- 
ed to  say  generally  of  Vol.  II.  that  it 
18  almost  totally  destitute  of  interest : 
a  record  of  the  personal  inconveni- 
ences and  annoyances  experienced  by 
Boz,  irhTXe pelting  over  the  country  in 
steam- boats,  canal- boats,  railroads, 
and  coaches,  in  which  a  vast  portion 
of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  passed, 
surrounded  by  very  unpleasant  and 
unfavourable  specimens  of  American 
travellers,  Vit.,  the  lower  orders  of 
comtiaercial  persons,  and  df  settler^— 
almost  always  described  as  most  of" 
fensively  intrusive,  inquisitive,  vulgar, 
and  flltnjr  ift  their  persons,  and  most 


disgusting  in  their  habits.  The  reader 
will,  we  fear,  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  this  volume  with  feelings  of  weari- 
ness and  ermui.  Now,  however,  for 
a  brief  account  of  its  contents.  After 
dropping  a  hint  that  he  travelled 
accompanied  by  a  '*  faithful  secre- 
tary," (1)  Boz  takes  us  into  a  night 
steamer  on  the  Potomac  river, 
where  we  are  kept  .for  eight  pages. 
Then  he  travels  by  land  aTong  a  Vir- 
ginia road,  which,  together  with  the 
stagb-coach  and  its  sable  Jehu,  are 
described  with  broad  comic  humour, 
but  a  little  strained.  Then  Boz  reaches 
Virginia,  justly  oppressed  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  consciobsness  of  being 
in  a  slave  country.  He  looks  in  at 
the  Legislative  Assembly  then  sitting; 
and  goes  over  a  manufactory  for  to- 
bacco, (for  chewing,)  worked  entirely 
by  slaves,  whom  he  is  allowed  freely 
enough  to  see  there  employed,  but  not 
at  their  meals.  He  theh  hurries  on 
to  Baltimore^  the  appearance  of  which 
he  dismisses  in  a  few  lines,  but  (as 
usual)  soon  gets  into  the  Penitentiary, 
and  describes  some  of  its  inmates. 
Before  qaitting  Baltimore,  he  ''sits 
for  two  evenings  looking  at  the  set- 
ting sun,*'  which  comes  ont  for  him 
on  the  occasion  in  quite  a  new  cha- 
racter, viz.  that  of  a  "planet^*  (!) 
We  are  not  detained  long  at  Harris- 
bnrgh.  Boz  makes  some  just  and 
very  touching  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaties  entered  into 
(some  of  which  are  here  shown  him) 
between  the  poor  unsophisticated  In- 
dian chiefs  and  the  wealthy  over- 
reaching white  tradesmen. 

"  I  was  very  much  interested  in  look- 
ing over  a  number  of  treaties  made 
from  time  to  time  with  the  poor  Indians, 
signed  by  the  different  chiefs  at  the 
period  of  their  ratification,  and  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commonwealth.  These  signatures, 
traced  of  course  by  their  own  hands, 
are  rough  drawings  of  the  creatures  or 
weapons  they  were  called  after.  Thus, 
the  Great  Turtle  makes  a  crooked  pen- 
and-ink  outline  of  a  great  turtle;  the 
Bui&Io  sketches  a  buffalo;  the  War 
Hatchet  sets  a  rough  image  of  that  wea- 
pon for  his  mark.  So  with  the  Arrow, 
the  Pish,  the  Scalp,  the  Big  Canoe,  and 
all  of  thorn. 

"  I  could  nbt  btit  think— as  I  looked 
at  these  feeble  and  tremulous  produc- 
tions  of  hands  wluch  could  draw  the 
longest  arrow  to  the  head  In  ^  stout 
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elk-horn  bow,  or  split  a  bead  or  feather 
with  a  rifle-ball — of  Crabbe*s  musings 
over  the  Parish  Register,  and  the  irre- 
gular scratches  made  with  a  pen,  by 
men  who  would  plough  a  lengthy  fur- 
row straight  from  end  to  end.  Nor 
could  1  help  bestowing  many  sorrowful 
thoughts  upon  the  simple  warriors  whose 
hands  and  hearts  were  set  there,  in  all 
truth  and  honesty ;  and  who  only  learn- 
ed in  course  of  time  from  white  men 
how  to  break  their  faith,  and  quibble 
out  of  forms  and  bonds.  I  wondered, 
too,  how  many  times  the  credulous  Big 
Turtle,  or  trusting  Little  Hatchet,  had 
put  his  mark  to  treaties  which  were 
falsely  read  to  him;  and  had  signed 
away,  he  knew  not  what,  until  it  went 
and  cast  him  loose  upon  the  new  posses- 
sors of  the  land,  a  sayage.*' 

Then  we  make  a  long  aod  dreary 
passage  in  a  canal- boat,  whose  do- 
mestic economy,  passengers,  and  pas- 
sageSf  are  described  at  great  length. 
He  uses  here  a  favourite  comparison 
in  speaking  of  steam- boat  beds,  which 
be  mistakes  for  '*  long  tiers  of  hang- 
ing hook'Sheloes,^* 

Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
details  of  this  truly  miserable  pas- 
sage. There  is  one  capital  sketchy 
however,  to  enliven  the  dreariness — 
the  settler  "from  the  brown  forests 
of  the  Mississippi."  From  Pitts- 
burgh, *'the  Birmingham  of  England,** 
Boz  hastens,  after  a  three  days*  stay, 
to  Cincinnati,  in  a  ''  western  steam- 
boat ;**  this,  again,  being  described  at 
great  length,  but  better  than  the  one 
preceding,  as  its  subject  is  also  much 
superior,  in  respect  of  the  various  in- 
teresting objects  it  presents.  Boz  does 
not  particularly  excel  in  descriptions 
of  scenery ;  but  some  of  his  sketches 
are  very  pretty,  and  a  few  beautiful. 
In  noticing  this  part  of  his  book,  we 
may  observe,  that  he  fails  here,  and  in 
many  other  places,  into  the  error 
of  attempting  to  describe  events  in 
the  present  tense  and  first  person 
—abruptly  passing  into  it,  more- 
over, from  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
narrative  in  the  past  tense.  Suc- 
cessfully to  imitate  the  illustrious 
ancient  original,  in  this  mode  of  nar- 
rating past  transactions,  so  as  to  place 
the  reader  really  in  the  midst  of  them, 
requires  rare  powers,  and  even  these 
very  sparingly  exercised.  That  great 
master.  Sir  Walter  Scott»  disdained  all 
such  artifices ;  yet  see  how  you  are 
bounding  along,  panting  and  breath- 
lo';»,  with  the  excitement  of  the  scene 


he  lays  before  you  t  To  return,  how- 
ever. Som  e  humble  and  indigent  set* 
tiers,  quitting  the  boat,  and  set  ashore 
in  the  desolate  regions  to  which  they 
have  betaken  themselves,  are  descri- 
bed by  Boz  with  great  feeling  and 
beauty.  Poor  souls!  he  makes  our 
hearts  ache  for  them.  The  foUowiog 
is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the 
book : — 

*'  Five  men,  as  many  women,  and  a 
little  girl.  AU  their  worldly  goods  are 
a  bag,  a  large  chest,  and  an  old  chair: 
one,  old,  high-backed,  rush-bottomed 
chair :  a  solitary  settler  in  itself.  They 
are  rowed  ashore  in  the  boat,  while  th<> 
vessel  stands  a  little  off  awaiting  its 
return,  the  water  being  shallow.  They 
are  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  a  few  los; 
cabins,  attaim^ble  only  by  a  long  wind- 
ing path.  It  is  growing  dosk ;  bat  the 
sun  is  very  red,  and  shines  in  the  water 
and  on  some  of  the  tree- tops  like  fire. 

The  men  get  out  of  the  boat  first ; 
help  out  the  women;  take  oat  the  bag, 
the  chest,  the  chair;  bid  the  rowers 
'  good-bye  ; '  and  shove  the  boat  off 
for  theni.  At  the  first  plash  of  the 
oars  in  the  water,  the  oldest  woman  of 
the  party  sits  down  in  the  old  chair, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  without  speak- 
ing a  word.  None  of  the  others  sit 
down,  though  the  chest  is  large  enough 
for  many  seats.  They  all  stand  where 
they  landed,  as  if  stricken  into  stone ; 
and  look  after  the  boat.  So  they  remain 
quite  still  and  silent :  the  old  woman 
and  her  old  chair,  in  the  centre;  the 
bag  and  chest  upon  the  shore,  without 
anybody  heeding  them:  all  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  boat.  It  comes  alongside,  is 
made  fast,  the  men  jump  on  board,  the 
engine  is  put  in  motion,  and  we  go 
hoarsely  on  again.  There  they  stand 
yet,  without  the  motion  of  a  hand.  I 
can  see  them,  through  my  glass,  when, 
in  the  distance  and  increasing  darkness, 
they  are  mere  specks  to  the  eye :  lin- 
gering there  still :  the  old  woman  in  the 
old  chair,  and  all  the  rest  about  her : 
not  stirring  in  the  least  degree.  And 
thus  I  slowly  lose  them." 

Cincinnati  is  soon  dismissed.  Boz 
witnesses  a  temperance  procession 
here.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  court 
of  justice,  trying  a  nuisance  cause. — 

''  There  were  not  many  spectators; 
and  the  witnesses,  counsel,  and  jury 
formed  afamUy  eirde,  tuficientltf  jocosf 
and  snug.** 

Excellent  I  Pushing  on,  in  another 
vteamer,  to  Louisville^  Boz  has  a  god- 
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sen  J,  ia  the  shape  of  one  *^  Pitchltfnn^  * 
a  chief  of  the  "  Choctau  tribe  of  In- 
dians, who  sent  in  his  card  to  Boz"— 
andy  being  admitted,  unconsciously 
sate  for  a  full-length  sketch.  On  his 
way  to  Portland,  Boz  has  a  capital 
sketch  of  a  magistrate's  office  :— 

"On  our  way  to  Portland,  we  passed 
a  '  Magistrate's  office,'  which  amused 
me  as  looking  far  more  like  a  dame  school 
than  any  poUce  establishment:  for  this 
awful  institution  was  nothing  but  a  little 
lazy,  good-for-nothing  front  parlour, 
open  to  the  street;  wherein  two  or 
three  figures  (I  presume  the  magistrate 
and  his  myrmidons)  were  basking  in  the 
sunshinei  the  very  effigies  of  languor 
and  repose.  It  was  a  perfect  picture  of 
Justice  retired  from  business  for  want 
of  cujttomers ;  her  sword  and  scales  sold 
off;  napping  comfortably  with  her  legs 
upon  the  table." 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  two  pigs; 
which,  if  seriously  told  as  a  fact,  is 
one  of  the  drollest  realities  we  ever 
met  with. 

The  '*  famous  Mississippi"  riTer 
ought  (Boz  et  omnibus  aliis  testanti' 
bus)  to  be  rather  called  ".the  infamous 
Mississippi."  Boz  is  particularly  furi* 
ous  against  it ;  exhausting  upon  it  his 
vocabulary  of  execration.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, however,  forms  a  dififerent  opinion 
of  its  merits— at  all  events,  of  its  sce- 
nery ;  of  which  he  gives  a  most  strik- 
ing and  picturesque  description.  A 
young  mother,  returning  with  eager 
pride  and  fondness  to  her  husband,  ac- 
companied by  her  infant,  which  ho 
has  not  yet  seen,  gives  Boz  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  both  his  peculiar 
excellences  and  faults ;  the  latter 
being  (in  this  instance)  an  over-anxi- 
ous straining  after  effect — a  sort  of 
business-like  determination  to  make 
the  most  of  a  luckily  occurring  inci- 
dent. We  refer  the  reader  to  it. — 
Boz  undertakes  an  expedition  to  the 
Looking-glass  Prairies.  His  account  of 
them  is  not  very  interesting ;  but  they 
**  disappointed"  Boz,  who  is  therefore 
excused.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  an 
American  high-road ! — 

*'  Our  way  lies  through  a  beautiful 
country,  richly  cultivated,  and  luxuriant 
in  its  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
Sometimes  we  pass  a  field  where  the 
strong  bristling  stalks  of  Indian  corn 
look  like  a  crop  of  walking-sticks,  and 
sometimes  an  enclosure  where  the  green 
wheat  is  springing  up  among  a  labyrinth 
pf  stumps )  the  primitive  worm-fence  is 


universal,  and  an  ugly  thing  it  is;  but 
the  farms  are  neatly  kept,  and  save  for 
these  differences,  one  might  be  travell- 
ing just  now  in  Kent. 

"  We  often  stop  to  water  at  a  road- 
side inn,  which  is  always  dull  and  silent. 
The  coachman  dismounts  and  fills  his 
bucket,  and  holds  it  to  the  horses'  heads. 
There  is  scarcely  ever  any  one  to  help 
him;  there  are  seldom  any  loungers 
standing  round,  and  never  any  stable- 
company  with  jokes  to  crack.  Some- 
times, when  we  have  changed  our  team, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  starting  again, 
arising  out  of  the  prevalent  mode  of 
breaking  a  young  hoi*se;  which  is  to 
catch  him,  harness  him  against  his  will, 
and  put  him  in  a  stage  coach  without 
further  notice  :  but  we  get  on  somehow 
or  other,  after  a  great  many  kicks  and 
a  violent  struggle ;  andjog  on  as  before 
again. 

«  Occasionally,  when  we  stop  to 
change,  some  two  or  three  half-drunken 
loafers  will  come  loitering  out  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  will  be 
seen  kicking  their  heels  in  rocking- 
ch^rs,  or  lounging  on  the  -window  sill, 
or  sitting  on  a  rail  within  the  colonnade : 
they  have  not  often  any  thing  to  say 
though,  either  to  us  or  to  each  other, 
but  sit  there,  idly  staring  at  the  coach 
and  horses.  The  landlord  of  the  inn 
is  usually  among  them,  and  seems,  of  all 
the  party,  to  be  the  least  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  house.  Indeed,  he  is 
with  reference  to  the  tavern,  what  the 
driver  is  in  relation  to  the  coach  and 
passengers :  whatever  happens  in  his 
sphere  of  action,  he  is  quite  indifferent, 
and  perfectly  easy  in  his  mind." 

While  lying  in  bed,  in  the  steam- 
boat, in  passing  from  Sandusky  to 
Buffalo,  Boz  unavoidably  overhears  a 
fellow-traveller  thus  addressing  his 
wife : — 

''  First  of  all  I  heard  him  say :  and 
the  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  business 
was,  that  he  said  it  in  my  very  ear,  and 
could  not  have  communicated  more 
directly  with  mo  if  he  had  leaned  upon 
my  shoulder  and  whispered  roe :  '  Boz 
is  on  board  still,  my  dear.*  After  a 
considerable  pause,  he  added  complain- 
ingly,  '  Boz  keeps  himself  very  close  :  * 
which  was  true  enough,  for  1  was  not 
very  well,  and  was  lying  down  with  a 
book.  I  thought  he  had  done  with  me 
after  this,  but  I  was  deceived;  for  a 
long  interval  having  elapsed,  during 
which  I  imagine  him  to  have  been  turn- 
ing restlessly  from  side  to  side,  and 
trying  to  go  to  sleep;  he  broke  out 
again  with;  *  I  suppose  that  Boz  will  bo 
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writing  a  book  bye  and  bye,  and  putting 
all  our  names  in  it!'  at. which  imagi- 
nary consequence  of  being  on  board  a 
boat  with  Boz^  he  groaned^  and  became 
silent." 

This  was  on  his  way  to  view  that 
grand  obj«ot  oF  attsaetion  to  trayellers 
in  Ameriaa — the  Fails  of  Niagara. 
Shall  we  own  that  we  trembled  at 
accompanying  Boz  to  Niagara  ?  N6t 
that  we  doubted  his  ability  to  appre- 
ciate that  stupendous  scene ;  but 
knowing  how  he  mast  haye  been  aware 
of  havng  set  every  one  on  tiptoe  to 
read  kU  descripCion  of  Niagara*  and 
how  naturally  anxious  he  woul4  be 
to  fulfil  expectation»  we  feared  tbat  he 
woiilct  as  it  were,  flag*  and  work  him-- 
self  mp  to  the  proper  pit^h — would 
make  despfbrate  ezeirtions  to  do  justice 
to  his  sutyect,  and  show  the  public 
what  surprisiQg  reflections  Niagara 
can  suggest  to  a  man  of  genius- 
How  many,  at  least,  of  his  predecea- 
sors,  have  done  the  same — have  gone 
swelliag  like  little  frogs,  and  burst  at 
the  base  of  Niagara  I 

A^  for  ourselves,  we  have  read  all 
that  has  been*  written  on  the  suliject, 
by  those  from  whom  (whether  Ameri- 
cans, or  English,  or  other  visitors  to 
America)  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
the  best  things;  and  we  have  also 
conversed  with  several  such.  We 
have  besides,  to  our  sorrow,  read 
many  "  Descriptions*'  an(} "  Sketches" 
of  Niagara,  which  exhibited  in  truth 
only  the  spasms  pf  weakness  in  their 
inflated  writers.  We  have  ourselves 
an  intense  desire  to  visit  the  Falls; 
but  we  much  fear  that — if  we  attest 
needs  writ^^we  also  should,  in  our 
turn,  share  the  iate  of  the  aforesaid 
frogs,  and  leave  our  little  body  to 
bleach  amidst  their  spray!  To  be 
serious— we  would  not  give  a  fig  for 
our  own  impressions,  or  subsequent 
descriptions  of  Niagara,  unless  they 
were  the  natural  and  spontaneous  re- 
sults of  our  observation,  and  not  the 
forced  product  of  one  who  had  gone 
with  a  pre- determination  to  publish 
an  account  of  them.  Fancy,  indeed, 
a  mere  book-maker  inspecting  JSia^ 
gar  a! 

Of  the  many  descriptions  which  we 
have  seen  of  this  magnificent  and  stu- 
pendous object,  which  Mr  Stuart  com- 
pares to  '^  a  great  deep  ocean  thrown 
over  a  precipice  160  feet  high,"  we 
think  that  the  best,  in  point  of  mi- 

'")  and  distinct  information  as  to  its 


physical  characteristics,  and  of  the 
images  and  reflexions  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  suggest  to  a  person  of  su- 
perior qualification,  are  those  of  Mr 
Duucan,  Mr  Howison,  and  Captain 
Basil  Hall.  The  first,  in  his  TraveU 
through  the  United  States;  the  second, 
in  his  Sketches  of  Upper  Oanadat  (Ed. 
]  829) ;  the  third,  in  his  Travels  in  Ame^ 
rica,  (1829.)  Each  of  these  is  a  discip- 
lined observer,  whom  it  is  delight^  to 
accompany.  Their  descriptions  are  in 
the  highest  degree  graphic,  TiTid,  dis- 
tinct, and  sober;  no  competent  reader 
will  fail  to  peruse  them  without  pro- 
fouqd  and  thrilling  interest.  Yon  do 
not  see  one  single  glimpse  in  them  of 
the  writer^  who  completely  occupies 
your  expanding  imagination  with  the 
tremendous  ol^ect  which  ^ad  over- 
powered his  own.  By  such  men, 
Niagara  is  looked  at  with  worthy 
eyes.  Their  accounts  all  concur  in 
filling  the  mind  with  images  of  awful 
grandeur,  of  a  sort  of  ternble  beauty, 
of  stupendous  and  irresistible  power. 
There  seems  nothing  H^e  it  upon  the 
earth,  and  it  requires  first- rate  powers 
to  speak  of  it,  after  having  witnessed 
it,  without  extravaerance  i^nd  bombast. 
How  finely  does  Mr  Duncan  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  great  scene,  by  quiet- 
ly pointing  out  to  you  what  makes 
you  gradually  draw  In  your  breath 
and  hold  back-^we  mean  the  smooth 
silent  surface  of  confiuent  waters, 
flowing  irresistibly  onwards  to  the 
dread  verge  I 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  soon  io- 
creases  so  considerably,  that  vessels  can- 
not with  safety  venture  farther.  The 
change  becomes  very  soon  obvious  oa  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Neither  waves, 
however,  nor  any  violent  agitation  is  visi- 
ble for  some  time :  you  see  only 
*  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  daqh  betow.* 

Dimples  and  indented  lines,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  eddying  whirl,  run  along 
near  tho  shore^  betokening  at  once  the 
depth  of  the  channel,  the  vast  body  of 
water,  and  the  accelerated  impetus  with 
which  it  hurries  along.  Every  straw,  alto, 
that  floats  past,  though  motionless  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  river,  and  undistnrlMd 
by  a  single  rippls,  is  ike  index  of  ao  irre- 
sistible iDfiueoee  which  swespa  to  one 
common  issue  al)  within  its  grasfi.  Goat 
Island,  the  lowest  of  all,  now  appears,  in- 
serted like  a  wedge  in  the  oentre  of  the 
stream.  By  it  die  river  ia  dirided  into 
two  currents,  wliich  issue  in  the  two  great 
Falls :  and  the  nearer  channel  shelves  down 
into  a  steep  and  rocky  declivity,   over 
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which  an  extensive  rapid  foams  and  ra»\if^%  ^^!^^^  tl^9  "PPl  ^^,  ^  aqsceptihlp  oply  of 
with  prodi^ous  fur^f.  Before  reacbin|^  one  9|QOtio^-^t^(  pf  fii^coii^roUable  ter- 
the  Island,  the  traveUer  remarks  at  a  d^s-  -''-  "  '  * 
tance  the  agitated  billowSi  then  the  if hite- 
cregted  hreakers,  and  at  length  he  has  a 
full  view  of  the  rapid,  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  the  immediate  and  most  appro- 
priate prelade  to  the  Great  Fall." 


Now«  bowevar^  Ipc  Bo*  at  Nia- 
gara. 

^  It  was  not  until  I  eame  on  Table- 
rock,  and  looked— Great   Heaven  1    on 


what  a  fall  of  bright  green  water  1 — that 
Would  that  oar  ipace  ^^mitt^d  of    it  came  upon  me  in  iu  fall  might  and 

oar  giving  the  description  which  en-     majesty. 

saet,  of  the  FaUs,     Qpe  little  toaeh« 

howeverf  we  pm«t  npt  omit— '<  The 

craggy  end  of  Goat  laland  i«  nior« 

precipitous  and  grand.    A  bold  eagly 

was  perched  upon  its  very  edgOj  and 

close  by  the  side  of  the  Fall,   apd 

waved  its  pinions  in  safety  over  thd 

profound  abyss."  Oh,  fortunate  inci- 

denty  and  how  finely  taken  advantage 

of  I     The  following  brief  and  matter- 
of-fact  comparison^  by  an  American 

minister,  we  are  assured  by  Mr  Stuart 

givesi  neyerthelessy  ''  as  simple  and 

intelligible  a  descnption  as  a  niera 

verbal  picture  of  the  spectacle  can  be. -' 

**  Imagine  the  Frith  of  Forth  rushing 

wrathuilly  down  a  steep  descent*  then 

leaping  foaming  over  a  perpendicular 

rock  17d  feet  highy  and  then  flowing 

away  in  the  semblance  of  milk  from 

a  vast  hasin  of  emerald!** 

Mr  Howisoa  gives  the  following 

striking  account  of  the  scenes  whieh 


*•  Then,  when  I  felt  how  near  to  my 
Creator  J  was  standing  [!] — the  first 
effect,  and  the  enduring  on<^— instant  and 
lasting — of  the  tremendous  spectacle,  was 
PsAcs.  [!]  P^ace  of  mind  [!] — iran^ 
mtiUity  [!] — calm  recollecftions  of  the 
dead — grnat  thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and 
happiness — nothing  of  gloom  or  terror. 
Niagara  was  at  once  stamped  on  my  heart 
an  image  of  Beauty,  to  remain  there, 
changeless  and  indeUblo,  until  its  pulses 
cease  tp  beat*" 

Boz  is  a  man  of  unquestionable 
genius ;  but  this  (and  there  is  more 
like  it)  is  quite  unworthy  of  him  ;  it 
is  wretched,  in  most  seriously  ques* 
tiouable  tast^>  and  gives  an  utter- 
ly improbable  and  inconceivable  ac- 
count of  the  real  state  of  his  fipeling^ 
at  the  ^tme— unless  indeedi  his  mind 
is  very  oddly  constituted.  Mauy  ob- 
servations occur  to  us  on  the  foregoiug 
paragraph ;  but  we  really  love  Bozp 


must  be  passed  to  reach  the  b^om  of    and  shall  absUin  from  them. 


the  Falls  :-. 

**  A  high  but  sloping  bank  extends  from 
its  base  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  this,  there  is  a  narrow  slip- 
pery path,  covered  with  angular  fragments 
of  rock,  which  leads  to  the  Great  Fall. 
The  impending  clifTs,  hung  with  a  profu- 
sion of  trees  and  brushwood,  overarch 
this  road,  and  aeem  to  vibrate  with  the 
thunders  of  the  cataract.  In  some  places, 
they  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet,  and  display  upon  their  aurraces, 
foesil  shells,  and  the  organic  remains  of  a 
former  world,  thus  8ubltms\y  leading  the 
mind  to  contemplate  the  convulsions  which 
nature  has  undergone  sidce  the  Creation. 
As  the  traveller  advancesi  he  is  frightfully 
stunned  by  the  appalling  noise ;  clouds  of 
spray  sometimes  envelope  him,  and  sud- 
denly check  his  faltering  steps;  rattle- 
snakes start  from  the  cavities  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  scream  of  eagles,  soaring  among 
the  whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapour  which 
obscure  the  gulf  of  the  cataract,  at  inter- 
vals announce  that  the  raging  waters  have 
hurled  some  bewildered  animal  over  the 
precipice.  After  scrambling  in  among 
piles  of  huge  rocks  that  obstruct  his  way, 
the  traveller  gains  the  bottom  of  the  Fall^ 


Boz  is  greatly  outdone  in  what 
he  has  written  about  Niagara  by 
the  following  eloquent,  albeit  a  liUle 
inflatedj  passage  froiu  Mr  Hamil- 
ton! which  we  give  to  enable  tha 
reader  to  copctpare  the  two  men  ;  and 
because  w^  suspept  Boz  had  read  it, 
aud  uqponsciously  adopted  its  tone. 

''  In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself 
standing  on  the  v«ry  brink  of  thia  tr^- 
mendoDSy  yet  most  beautiful  cataract. 

**  The  spot  from  which  I  fif  st  beheld 
it  was  the  Table-rock,  and  of  the  e^ect 
prodMced  by  the.  overwhelming  sublimUy 
of  the  spectacle,  it  is  not  possible  to  en^- 
body  in  n^ords  any  adequate  description* 
The  spectator  at  first  fe^ls  as  if  stricken 
with  catalepsy.  His  blood  ceases  to  flow^ 
or  rather  is  sent  back  in  overpowering 
pressure  on  the  heart.  He  gasps,  'like  a 
drowning  man,'  to  catch  a  mouthful  of 
breath.  *  All  elements  of  soul  and  sense ' 
are  absorbed  in  the  magnitude  and  glory 
of  one  single  object.  The  past  and  future 
are  obliterated,  and  he  stands  mute  and 
powerless,  in  the  presence  of  that  scene 
of  awful  splendour  on  which  his  gaze  is 
ri  vetted. 

''  In   attempting  to  convey  to  those 
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who  haTe  never  viiited  the  Falla  anj  no- 
tioD  of  the  impression  which  they  pro- 
dace,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  charge  of  exaggeration.  The  penalty 
is  one  which  I  am  prepared  to  pay.  Bot 
•  the  objects  presented  by  Niagara  are  im- 
doubtedly  among  those  which  exercise  a 
permanent  influence  on  the  ima^nation  of 
the  vpectator.  The' day — the  hoar — ^the 
minute — when  his  eye  first  rested  on  the 
Great  Horse-shoe  Fall,  is  an  epoch  in  the 
life  of  any  man.  He  gases  on  a  scene  of 
splendour  and  sublimity  far  greater  than 
the  unaided  fancy  of  poet  or  punter  ever 
pictured.  He  has  received  an  impres- 
sion which  time  cannot  diminish,  and 
death  only  can  efface.  The  results  of 
that  single  moment  will  extend  through  a 
lifetime,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought, 
and  influence  the  whole  tiuue  of  his  moral 
being." 

After  lingering  about  Niagara  for 
ten  days,  in  a  sort  of  trance  or  ecstasy, 
Boz  takes  leaye  of  it  in  the  following 
passage^  containing  a  bold  and  strik- 
ing image,  but  somewhat  startling  to 
our  geological  notion^. 

"  But  always  does  the  mighty  stream 
appear  to  die  as  it  comes  down,  and  al- 
ways from  its  unfathomable  grave  arises 
that  tremendous  ghost  of  spray  and  mist 
which  is  never  laid ;  which  has  haunted 
this  place  with  the  same  dread  solemnity 
since  darkness  brooded  on  the  deep,  and 
that  first  flood  before  the  deloge — light — 
came  rushing  on  Creation  at  the  Word  of 
God." 

Does  Boz,  then,  really  imagine  this 
waterfall  to  have  stood  here  since  the 
Creation — in  <*  this  place  ?"  Does  he 
make  no  allowance  for  ivear  and  tear 
(!)  during  nearly  six  thousand  years? 
Those  who  have  resided  at  the  spot 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  tell  us  that 
the  Falls  have  receded  forty  or  fifty 
yards  during  that  time.  Dr  Dwight 
says  they  have  receded  a  hundred 
yards  in  that  time.  Whoever,  indeed, 
observes  and  considers  the  structure 
of  the  land  between  the  two  lakes, 
Erie  and  Ontario,  between  which  the 
present  site  of  the  Falls  is  equidistant, 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  great  recession 
of  the  Falls.  Lake  Erie  is  334  feet 
higher  than  Lake  Ontario ;  and,  to 
make  the  descent,  the  land  does  not 
slope  gradually  to  the  southward,  but 
stretches  in  broad  plains,  and  descends 
by  precipices.  The  last,  and  prin- 
cipal of  these  abrupt  declivities,  is  at 
Mewitton,  eight  miles  from  the  cata- 
ract; and  at  this  place  (not  ^'  thifplace^^ 


spoken  of  by  Boz)  must  have  been 
what  we  may  take  as  the  original  rite 
of  the  cataract ;  but  how  long  ago  the 
river  began  to  cut  this  vast  chasm, 
and  how  long  it  will  take  to  extend 
it  to  Lake  Erie,  who  can  tell  ?  Dr 
Dwight  considers  that,  taking  the 
average  at  a  hundred  yards  in  thirty 
years,  the  degree  of  recession  would 
be  more  than  suficient  to  have  pro- 
ceeded the  whole  distance  from 
Queenstown,  eince  the  Deluge^  even 
should  we  compute  according  to 
the  commonly  received  chronology. 
The  process,  he  adds,  would  be,  how- 
ever, of  course  far  from  imiform.  In 
seasons  marked  by  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  ihe  decom- 
position of  the  rock  would  be  mora 
rapid  and  extensive.  Physical  cir- 
cumstances may  have  at  least  co-ope- 
rated in  forming  the  channel ;  and 
the  mass  of  limestone  to  be  worked 
through^  may  be  supposed  to  diminish 
in  depth  towards  the  termination  of 
the  ridge.  Whether,  however,  (as 
justly  observed  by  Mr  Conder,)  "  the 
process  has  been  suddenly,  or  more  or 
less  gradually  effected,  this  at  least  may 
be  considered  to  be  ascertained — ^that 
the  objections  urged  against  the  truth 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
founded  on  the  number  of  years  which 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  Falls 
commenced  their  retrocession,  are 
utterly  gratuitous,  and  not  less  un- 
philosophical  than  irreligious."  We 
do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  enter  into 
the  calculations  and  speculations  of 
Mr  Lyell  with  reference  to  Nia- 
gara and  the  confirmation  which  he 
considers  it  to  afford  his  geological 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth. 
His  calculations  (we  speak  from  re- 
collection) founded  on  the  geological 
examination  of  the  locality  in  ques- 
tion, are  to  this  effect — that  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty  yards  in  fifty  years, 
(or  fifty  yards  in  forty  years,)  It 
would  require  a  period  of  10,000  years 
for  the  Falls  to  have  receded  from 
Lewiston  to  their  present  site — viz.  a 
space  of  eight  miles ;  and  30,000  years 
to  reach  Lake  Erie — viz.  twenty-five 
miles.  Whether  or  not  the  premises 
from  which  these  conclusions  with 
their  somewhat  startling  consequences 
be  correct,  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
duty  to  enquire.  We  may  add,  that 
he  shows  from  the  present  shallow- 
ness  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  probable 
immense  interval  of  time  required  for 
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the  recession  of  the  Falls  to  that  Lake, 
that  there  is  do  ground  to  apprehend 
the  frightful  and  desolating  effects 
which  have  been  anticipated  from 
such  an  event.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr  D wight's  TraveU  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  (vol.  iv.  p.  92,) 
for  an  account  of  the  probable  final 
consequences  of  the  recession  of  the 
Falls. 

Boz*s  account  of  Canada  is  not  very 
interesting.  At  Toronto  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  uncalled-for 
and  irritating  political  allusion: — In 
speaking  of  an  election^  at  which  the 
successful  candidates  were  fired  at,  and 
their  coachman  nearlv  killed*  from  a 
window  where  a  certain  flag  was  wav- 
ing* Boz  observes,  *'  Of  all  the  colours 
in  the  rainbow,  there  is  but  one  which 
could  be  so  employed  :[viz.,  sheltering 
a  murderer  in  the  commission*  and 
from  the  consequences*  of  his  crime,]  I 
need  not  say*  that  flag  was  Orange" 
What,BozI  And  has  not  THBTaicoLoa 
sheltered  every  species  of  crime  that 
can  be  committed  by  man  ?  To  pro- 
ceed, however:  Boz  stayed  there  but 
a  short  time*  and*  after  having  been 
most  hospitably  entertained*  returned 
to  America ;  on  his  way  to  New 
York  going  in  quest  of  the  grotesque, 
to  the  Shaker  Village.  He  is  refused 
admission*  as  all  strangers  here  are*  to 
their  religious  services*  on  the  ground 
of  the  insult  and  interruption  they 
have  experienced  from  visitors.  Mr 
Hamilton  was*  however,  more  for- 
tunate  in  1830*  and  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  them*  and  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  witnessed  in  their 
proceedings. 

Then  comes  chapter  viii.— ''  The 
Passage  Home**'  which  is  described 
with  liveliness  and  spirit:  Boz  being 
installed  president  of  a  daily-tilting 
jovial  **  association*'  below  the  mast. 
Their  passage  is  diversified  by  no 
such  stirring  incidents  as  had  itttend- 
ed  their  passage  out.  His  account 
of  the  hundred  emigrants  returning 
home  in  the  same  ship*  disconsolate 
and  utterly  ruined,  is  painfully  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Boz  concludes 
his  travels  with  the  following  cheer- 
ful notice  of  the  journey  by  railroad* 
from  Liverpool  to  London  :^> 


ti 


The  country  by  the  railroad  seemed, 
as  we  rattled  through  it,  like  a  luxuriant 
garden.  The  beauty  of  the  fields^  (so 
small  they  looked!)    the   hedge-rows; 
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and  the  trees ;  the  pretty  cottages,  the 
beds  of  flowers,  the  old  churchyards* 
the  antique  houses,  and  every  well-known 
object :  the  exquisite  delights  of  that 
one  journey,  crowding  in  the  short  com- 
pass of  a  summer's  day  the  joy  of  many 
years,  and  winding  up  with  Home  and 
all  thalf  makes  it  dear :  no  tongue  can 
tell*  or  pen  of  mine  describe." 

xThere  are  two  supplementary  chap- 
ters:—The  first  is  *'On  Slavery*" 
and*  though  containing  one  or  two 
passages  of  justly  indignant  eloquence, 
is  deflcieut  in  sobriety*  and  communi- 
cates nothing  new  on  the  execrable 
vice  of  slavery.  Into  the  other  and 
last  chapter*  **  Concluding  Remarks*" 
are  compressed  Boz's  notions  <*  of  the 
general  character  of  the  American 
people*  and  of  their  social  system*  as 
presented  to  a  stranger's  eye."  We 
fear  his  reflecting  readers*  both  here 
and  in  America,  will  consider  this 
chapter  as  very  superficial  and  unsa- 
tisfactory ;  but  we  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  enter  into  detail  on 
the  subject. 

Thus  ends  Mr  Dickens*8  book  on 
America ;  and  it  is  so  very  flimsy  a 
performance  —  we  must  speak  the 
disagreeable  and  painful  truth — that 
nothlug  but  our  strong  feelings  of 
kindliness  and  respect  for  a  gentleman 
of  his  unquestionable  talents*  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  amusement  which 
his  better  and  earlier  works  have 
afforded  us*  could  have  induced  us  to 
bestow  the  pains  which  were  requisite 
to  present  so  full  an  account  of  it  as 
that  which  we  have  above  given  our 
readers.  Let  the  eagerest  admirers 
of  these*  turn  again  to  his  very 
injudicious  **  Dedication,*'  and  they 
will  feel  how  unwarranted  it  is  by 
tbe  substance  and  body  of  the  work ; 
—if*  indeed*  any  substance*  if  any 
body,  it  has.  Can  it  stand*  for  one 
moment*  a  comparison  with  Captain 
Marry at*s  book*  or  those  of  Mrs 
TroUope  or  Fanny  Kemble*  faulty 
in  many  respects  as  are  the  latter  two 
in  point  of  taste  and  execution  ?  Mr 
Dickens  should  have  either  written  no 
account  at  all  of  his  visit  to  America* 
or  a  vastly  different  one.  His  work 
will  surprise  and  disappoint  his  read- 
ers both  there  and  here. 

He  may  not*  perhaps,  have  wished 
or  intended  it*  but  his  book  is  calcu- 
lated to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  most  unfavourable  impres- 
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slon  of  American  charaeter^  habitS) 
and  inaDners ;  for  the  occasional  eulo- 
fftstie  passages  which  are  to  be  found 
tiirown  in,  bere  and  there^  are  exces- 
sively vague  and  forced^  undtscrimi- 
nating  and  unsatisfactory.  The  truth 
is«  that  141*  Pickens  was  kept  in  such 
a  continual  fever  of  (fprry  and  excite- 
menty  duriog  his  wliole  stay  in  Ame- 
rica, as  incapacitated  him»  even  if  able 
or  disposed  so  to  do,  from  ever  looking 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  thiags  and  per- 
sons around  him*  We  fear  that  the 
ethereal  essence  of  character  has 
wholly  escaped  him.  He  allowed  him- 
self no  leisure  for  accurate  and  dis- 
criminating observation  and  reflection. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  received  greater 
honour  in  America  than  he  was  en- 
titled to  from  his  distinction  in  the 
world  of  letters ;  but  there  are  abun- 
dant evidences  in  these  volumes  of 
the  usual  and  natural  effect  of  such 
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care.  In  bis  future  writingSy  than  be 
has  hitherto  done.  The  present  work 
is  written  in  a  very  carelessy  slipshod 
style.  The  perpetual  iotrodactionf  for 
instance,  and  not  only  in  this  but  his 
other  works,  of  the  expressions  — 
"  didn't;  *«  shouUhiV'  **  dani,"  even 
when  writing  in  a  "grave  strain*  is 
annoying  as  an  eyesore.  They  are 
mere  vulgar  Cockney  colloquialisms ; 
and  the  reader  will  see  instances  of 
them  (a  few  out  of  very  many  in 
these  volumes)  at  pages  7»  9,  15,  25, 
28,  29,  SO.  Many  minor  blemishes 
of  style,  such  as  —  **  mutual  friend** 
(p.  31,  vol.  i.)  for  **  common  friend," 
—and  sentences  conclnded  with  the 
word  **  though f'^  might  be  pointed  out 
were  it  worth  while.  We  would  beg 
to  recommend  to  Mr  Dickens*s  atten^^ 
tive  perusal,  (if  he  be  not  already 
familiar  with  it,)  before  commencing 
his  next  publication,  the  essay  **  On 
extraordinary  popularity  on  even  the ,    Simplicity  and  Refinement  in  Writ- 


strongest  minds ;  namely,  an  uncon- 
sciously overweening  estimate  of  the 
importance  attached  to  his  own  move- 
ments, and  his  own  views  and  opinions. 
Many  sufficiently  egotistic  and  oracu« 
lar  passages  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  support  of  this  observation :  we  have 
cited  one  or  two  of  them.  It  is  again 
very  obvious  that  Mr  Dickens,  as  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  be  if  it  so  please 
him,  is  a  man  of  very  <  liberal*  opinions 
in  politics.  We  are  as  strong  Tories 
as  he  is  a  Whig  or  Radical ;  but  we 
earnestly  advise  him  not  to  alienate 
from  himself  the  affections  of  hb 
readers,  by  indulging,  in  such  works 
as  his,  in  political  allusions  and  dog- 
mas. We  greatly  doubt  whether  he 
has  read  or  thought  sufficiently  long 
and  deeply  on  such  matters,  to  enable 
him  to  offer  confident  opinions   on 


Ing"  of  that  great  master,  Hume ;  in 
the  opening  of  which  there  are  a 
few  sentences  which  Mr  Dickens,  if 
we  mistake  not,  will  feel  specially  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  If  he  will,  after 
reading  it,  turn  to  pages  1,  2,  4, 7, 12, 
19,  24,  25,  30,  31,  146, 173,  184,  187, 
280,  (we  could  have  cited  at  host  a 
hundred  others,)  he  will  find  instances 
of  such  strained,  and  whimsical,  and 
far-fetched  images  and  comparisons, 
as  very  greatly  impair  the  character 
and  general  effect  of  his  composition. 
Though  the  eternal  recurrence  of  such 
comparisons  as  that  of  a  bed  on  ship- 
board to  **  a  surgical  plaster  spread 
on  most  inaccessible  shelf ^  (?)  P*  I ; 
and  of  such  illustrations  as  ''port- 
manteaus no  more  capable  of  being 
got  In  at  the  door,  than  a  giraffe 
could  be  persuaded  or  forced  into  a 


them.    In  his  own  peculiar  line,  he  is    flower-pot^'    may    provoke    a    loud 


original,  admirable,  and  unrivalled-^ 
and  that  line,  too,  is  one  which  lies 
level  with  the  taste  of  the  million  of 
persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opin- 
ions. We  offer  this  hint  in  unaffected 
friendship  and  anxiety  for  his  con- 
tinued success.  We  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  him  beyond  having  once 
seen  him  at  dinner;  when  we  were 
80  much  pleased  with  his  manly  and 
unaffected  conduct  and  demeanour, 
that  we  felt  a  disposition  to  read  what 
he  wrote  with  much  greater  favour 
than  ever.  He  must,  however,  take 
far  more  time,  and  bestow  far  more 


laugh  from  readers  of  nncnltivated 
taste;  to  persons  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  refinement  they  are  pnerile 
and  tiresome  indeed.  Let  Mr  Dic- 
kens but  keep  a  little  check  upon  his 
wayward  fancy  -—  bestow  adequate 
pains  on  the  working  out,  both  in 
thought  and  language,  of  his  fictions ; 
write  at  far  longer  intervals  than  he 
has  hitherto  allowed  himself,  (employ, 
ing  these  intervals  in  the  judicious 
acquisition  of  new  materials,  by  ob- 
servation of  nature,  and  the  pemsal 
and  study  of  the  best  masters,) — let 
him  follow  the  leadings  of  his  strong 
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and  original  genias,  rather  than  goad 
and  flog  it  into  nnnaturaly  ezcessiye, 
and  exhausting  aetion; — let  him  do 
this,  and  his  works  will  live,  and  his 
name  be  remembered,  after  nineteen- 
twontieths  of  his  contemporaries  shall 
have  passed  into  eternal  oblivion. 
His  name  may  then  asp|re  to  be 
placed  beside  those  of  Goldsmiths  of    candid  and  eareftil  account  of  what  he 


avoid  and  fly  from  the  blighting^ 
strangling  influence  of  petty  cliques 
and  coteries* 

We  oannpt  close  this  article  with- 
out expressing  an  earnest  hope  of  see- 
iqgj  i^  (iue  time,  a  record  by  I^ofd 
Morpeth,  qf  his  visit  to  America.    A 


Sterne,  of,  Smollett,  of  Steelct  and 
even  of  Addison.  Let  him,  on  the  con- 
trary, disregard  or  despise  these  hints* 
and  his  name  and  writings  will  be 
forgotten  in  fewer  years  than  he  has 
yet  been  before  the  public.  His  fame 
is  in  his  own  hands ;  he  may  make  or 
roar  it.  Any  momentary  annoyance 
which  the  telling  of  these  plain  truths 
may  Occasion  him,  wiilj  we  are  cer- 
tain, fly  away  before  his  strong  good 
sense  and  aeutencss  —  his  practical 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  tho 
world.  Our  last  word  to  him  we  deem 
of  perhaps  greater  importance  than 
any :  as  ho  values  his  permanent  re- 
putation —  as  he  would  cherish  his 
genius — let  him  at  once  and  for  ever 


has  8#en,  by' a  distinguished  English 
nobleman  of  ancient  family,  of  most 
amiablo  cbarapter,  of  scholarly  and 
cultivated  mind,  of  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  law  and  constitution  of 
his  country,  and  capable  of  enquiring 
into  and  appreciating  those  of  Ame- 
rica— can  hardly  fail  of  having  flrst- 
rate  claims  on  the  attention  of  Lord 
Morpeth*s  countrymen,  and  of  Ameri- 
cans. Albeit  his  lordship  is  at  pre- 
sent a  Whig,  ho  will  'find  that  Mag  a 
will  do  him,  as  she  does  every  body 
else,  justice.  His  manly  conduct,  let 
him  know,  at  the  close  of  the  lust 
Yorkshire  election,  has  di^^poscd  us  tq 
regard  his  forthcoming  performance 
will)  peculiar  favour. 
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A  MAN  of  genius  told  us,  a  good 
many  years  ago»  that  ours  is  a  mecha- 
nical age>  and,  in  his  own  eloquent 
way,  gave  ns  some  of  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so;  but,  unfortunately,  few 
of  his  followers  have  much  of  his  wit 
or  wisdom,  and  all  of  them  have  so 
long  kept  repeating  pragmatically  his 
dicta,  that,  but  for  the  love  we  bear 
him,  we  should  have  lost  our  temper 
with  Thomas  Carlyle.  Thank  hea- 
yen,  it  is  a  mechanical  age ;  but,  thank 
heaven,  it  is  likewise  an  intellectual  and 
imaginative  age ;  as  ages  go— even  a 
moral  and  relig^ious  age.  Consider 
that  the  vital  functions  of  our  souls  and 
bodies  are  still  dependent  on  machi- 
nery not  worked  by  steam.  It  seems 
but  poor  philosophy  to  balieve  that 
mind  can  suffer  loss  in  its  nobler  facul- 
ties from  its  power  over  matter — that 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  phy- 
sical science  enlarge  not  the  sphere  of 
our  spiritual  being*  With  what,  out 
of  ourselves,  have  we  human  beings 
been  contending  since'  the  birth  of 
time,  but  with  the  difficulties  of  na- 
ture? As  we  continue  to  conquer 
more  and  more  of  them,  so  much 
power  is  left  free  to  be  employed  in 
the  harder  conquest  over  the  evils  in- 
herent in  our  own  hearts.  Again, 
then,  we  say,  thank  heaven,  it  is  a 
mechanical  age — a  practical  age — an 
age  of  Utilitarians.  The  earth,  as  if 
to  shame  the  seers  in  our  own  time^ 
has  by  knowledge  been  made  more 
and  more  productive  of  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries,  after  her  fer- 
tility was  said  to  be  exhausted ;  and 
the  great  law  is  now  seen  to  be,  that 
as  civilization  advances,  population 
creates  subsistence.  Meanwhile,  has 
the  soil  of  the  soul  become  barren  ?— i 
and  if  so,  from  want  of  cultivation,  or 
from  having  been  overcropped  ? 

We  know  not  well  how  many  years 
compose  an  age.  And  does  it  not, 
eagle-like,  renew  its  youth  ?  The 
present  age  seems  in  its  prime— yet 
we  remember  it  holding  its  head  high 
fifty  years  ago.  To  observe  its  charac- 
ter truly,  and  to  the  life,  yon  must  be 
conversant  with  all  it  has  said  and 


done.  Be  not  so  foolish^  we  beseech 
you,  as  to  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that 
it  is  dead  when  it  is  but  asleep — that 
it  is  asleep  when  it  is  but  silent. 
Then,  surely,  there  is  an  allowable 
resting  on  its  arms,  in  ^ugust  re- 
pose, after  victories  won.  The  age 
may  be  thinking,  and  therefore  atiil 
and  mute,  till,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  rises 
up,  and  speaks  like  the  sea. 

Never  again,  as  ye  love  us,  say  that 
the  age  has  no  Imagination.  It  is  the 
age  of  genius.  A  more  poetical  age 
never  flourished.  Thought  and  pas- 
sion are  prevalent  in  its  highest  lite- 
rature.    It  rejoices  in  its 

*^  Serene  creators  of  immorlal  thii^.'* 

Some  of  the  greatest  lately  dropped 
the  body — some  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low— few  will  be  seen  ten  years  hence 
— probably  not  one ;  yet  the  nations, 
while  they  are  yet  weeping*  forget 
their  grief,  and  remember  that  nature 
lets  not  her  sweet  and  solemn  singers 
die,  but  has  destined  them  a  life  here 
below  to  fade  but  with  the  stars. 

But,  haply,  you  hold  that  the  age 
we  have  been  speaking  of  is  past.  Yun 
see  numbers  of  young  men  and  women ; 
and,  regarding  them  collectively,  you 
call  them  the  present  age.  The  old 
and  elderly  «seem  to  you  lingering 
survivors  of  a  time,  along  with  whieU 
they  had  better  have  departed  in  the 
course  of  nature — and,  impatient  of 
their  stay,  yon  would  forget  them  if 
you  could ;  or  you  say,  their  day  is 
over,  while  another  and  brighter  sky 
salutes  the  new  sons  of  the  morning. 

.  What  say  you,  then,  to  them  who 
call  yours  a  mechanical  age,  and  your- 
selves a  generation  of  manufacturers  ? 
To  refute  them,  produce  your  poets. 
Alas!  of  poets  there  are  plenty  — 
enow  and  to  spare;  but  sad  and 
strange  to  say,  few  will  listen  to  the 
nightingales.  In  plain  prose,  poetry 
is  declared  a  drug.  The  supply,  it  is 
averred,  has  outrun  the  demand.  Ob, 
horror,  there  is  a  glut  / — and  Apollo 
shuts  up  shop,  haying  appeared  as  apo« 
thecary  in  the  Gazette — in  the  list  of 
bankruptcies  superseded  1 
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Noify  ours  is  a  diflferent  opinion  al- 
together on  this  matter.  We  assert 
there  is  no  glut  of  the  real  commodity 
— the  genuine  article  ;  but  flimsy 
counterfeits  of  all  the  favourite  pat- 
terns have  been  so  multiplied,  that 


tencies  of  genius  t  That  threne  was 
indited  by  a  curled  darling  with  pink 
cheeks^  who  has  occasionally  perform- 
ed the  part  of  a  peristrephic  image  in 
the  window  of  a  friseur ! 

Where  shall  we  place  'Uhe  mob  of 


people  are  afraid  to  buy» and  stand  far  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease?** 
aloof;  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  They  have  no  connexion  with  the 
prices  in  a  market-place,  how  spacious    swell  mob,  though  that  incorporation 


soever,  which  is  peopled  exclusively 
by  sellers. 

But  leaving  the  consideration  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  the  po- 
litical economists,  let  us  look  in  the 
face  of  the  Pensive  Public,  and  say 
whether  or  no  we  discern  there  any 
symptoms  of  indifference  or  disgust 
to  poetry  and  poets.  She  doth  wear^ 
we  confess  it,  a  somewhat  sourish  as- 
pect ;  but  on  what  poetry,  and  on 
what  poets,  may  the  melancholy  maid 
be  musing?  On  the  Small-beer  School, 
or  haply,  on  that  of  Imperial  Pop? 
These  Schools  insist  on  being  heard  at 
all  hoursy  even  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions ;  and  what,  we  ask,  can  be 
more  nnseasonable  than  the  sudden 
clunk  or  crack  of  a  cork,  during  a 
formal  forenoon  call,  an  evening  con- 
versazzione^  a  marriage,  or  a  funeral  ? 
The  beer  onay,  like  that  of  Trinity, 
be  a  very  pretty  beer,  but  it  ought  to 
learn  to  take  things  quietly,  and  be 
less  ambitious ;  seldom  doth  brown 
stout,  in  that  obstreperous  style,  seek 
to  burst  on  the  world — Glenlivet 
never.  Yet  sometimes  to  such  report 
doth  the  Pensive  Public  her  ear  not 
ungraciously  incline  ;  and,  putting 
forth  her  lily  hand,  she  lifteth  to  her 
rosy  mouth  that  of  the  importunate 
blackamoor;  when,  lo  and  behold!  the 
contents  have  vanished  in  froth,  and 
she  kisses  a  barmy  deposit. 

But  there  is  better  poetry  than  the 
above  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 


has  its  poets  too ;  but  are  persons  of 
birth  and  breeding,  and  the  best  of 
them  border  on  an  agreeable  medio- 
crity, that  in  manuscript  appears  tip- 
top composition.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  it  does  not  stand  being  printed, 
and  comes  out  very  wish-washy  from 
the  press.  Yet  among  them  are  prize 
poets,  men  who  in  their  Club  continue 
to  cultivate  the  fine  classical  vein  that 
distinguished  them  in  their  College. 
Nevertheless,  Shelley  and  Keats  are 
their  idols ;  and  they,  too,  must  needs 
sing  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  and  Ruth. 
Next  come  the  professional  poets. 
Most  of  them  are  young  men  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  hav- 
ing figured  with  effect  in  some  chosen 
periodical  while  yet  mere  boys  pretty 
well  on  in  their  third  decade,  come 
forth,when  able  to  stand  by  themselves* 
in  a  separate  volume,  in  the  full  efful- 
gence of  youthful  manhood.  Half  a 
century  ago,  poets  half  a  century  old 
were  gazed  at  reverentially  by  the  risen 
generation,  less  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  genius  than  of  their  grey  hairs. 
Nay,  poets  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
were  respected  for  their  years,  and 
their  images  were  combined  in  pub- 
lic imagination  with  those  of  a  wife 
and  small  family.  Now-a-days,  they 
are  regarded  as  precocious  children, 
and  the  leading  Reviews  break  out 
with  prophecies  of  glory  awaiting 
them  in  future  years,  when  they  shall 
be  nearing  man's  estate.     People  in 


Its  cultivators  "  the  primrose  path  of    the  provinces*  who  have  not  been  let 

'*  »ii  into  the  secret,  start  on  their  introduc- 
tion to  *'  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
our  young  poets,"  at  beholding  a  bald 
or  bush' headed  man  of  middle  age,  in 
spectacles,  and,  if  not  with  an  indis- 
putable pot-belly,  yet  '*  corpulent  ex- 
ceedingly," and,  by  rude  guess,  four- 
teen stone  avoirdupois.  Some  are  in- 
deed slender;  but,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  agree  in  this — In  case  ofa 
militia  they  are  safe  from  the  ballot. 

For  a  good  many  years  have  wo 
been  praising  the  Young  Poets^-not 
without  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  pat- 
ting their   puerile  heads.     **  tyact 


dalliance  tread."  They  are  **  all 
for  love  and  a  little  for  the  bottle*'-— 
nature  is  the  mistress  they  adore — 
and  with  a  phial  in  the  left  hand,  of 
rose-water  or  prussic  arid,  they  seem, 
while  Inditing  a  sonnet,  intent  on 
suicide.  They  excel  in  the  pathetic 
and  the  sweetly  pretty ;  but  some  of 
the  more  highly  gifted  among  them 
are  addicted  to  delineations  of  the 
darker  passions,  and  their  forte  is  the 
intense.  Keep  that  threne  some  inches 
further  from  your  noses  and  eyes,  or 
they  will  water  as  at  the  contact  of  a 
vioatgrette.      Kemarkat>le    inconsis- 
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baffets  wearing  thin  and  bare,"  look 
queer  on  an  Apollo  adolescens,  fat 
fair  and  fortj,  blushing  from  hid  first 
maiden  attempt  before  the  eyes  of  the 
town.  Whj,  **  when  our  auld  cloak 
was  new>'*  a  poet  was  supposed  to 
baTO  reached  the  age  of  puberty  at 
twenty — ere  that  term  Campbell  had 
realized  the  Pleasures  of  Hope — soon 
after  it,  Akenside  the  Pleasures  of  Ima- 
gination. A  poet  of  thirty  was  reckon- 
ed quite  an  old  stager,  entreated  by 
miss  in  her  teens  not  to  dance  lest  he 
should  crack  the  Achillean  tendon^  or 
bring  down  the  floor.  Now  he  leayes 
the  dinner-table  with  the  ladies^  and 
hands  the  tea-cups. 

**  Him,   piteous  of  his  youth,    and  the 
short  ipace 
He  hu  enjoy'd  the  Tital  light  of  heaven. 
Soft  diftengage  " 

To   be   serious — what    have    our 
Young  Poets  done  ?  They  pray  fbr  a 
soul  like  a  sea>  and  out  it  squirts  in  a 
sonnet.     They  tell  you  that  {t  floWs 
like  a  riyer ;  but  you  know  a  canal 
when  you  see  it,  and  a  cut,  too,  be- 
fore the  water  has  been  let  on  from 
the  reservoir.  A  pond  with  a  drooping 
willowy  and  a  leash  of  wooden  ducks, 
is  a  pretty  close  scene — quite  a  pic- 
ture— but  not  for  the  pencil  of  a  Tur- 
ner. In  landscape^  painting  by  a  great 
poet,  we  look  for  a  breadth  of  canTass 
—or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  or  bet- 
ter, **  a  r^ion**  on  an  oblong  that 
might  be  put  into  your  pocket.     Onr 
Young  Poets,  as  Fanny  Kemble  used 
to  say  of  herself  in  her  Journal,  pot- 
ter,  potter,    potter,   and    all    about 
themselves ;  mornings  noofli  and  night, 
they  potter,  potter,  potter  all  about 
their  own  dear,  sweet,  consumptive, 
passionate,  small,  infantile  selves — try- 
ing at  times  to  look  fleree,  nay  faceti- 
ous—and in  the  very  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion, sufficiently  tropical  to  lift  up  a  curl 
tastefully  disposed  on  their  organ  of 
identity  three  inches  broad,  are  they 
seen  picking  obsolete-looking  words  ont 
of 8  pocket  ^ition  of  Walker's  Pronoun^ 
cing  Dictionary — an  artifice  among 
the  cognoscenti  called  <*  tipping  the 
quaint."   And  thus  are  they  occupied 
for  years !    Neyer  for  a  moment  coir- 
jecturing  that  possibly  they  may  have 
immortal  -souls  to  be  lost  or  saved. 
A  pin-point  bomisber  appears  in  com- 
parison a  many-sided  man,  plying  a 
Tarious    and   comprehensive    handi- 
craft, in  which  mind  minbters  to  oe^ 


tal,  and  on  material  substance  all  the 
spiritual  faculties  are  brought  into  full 
play. 

Our  friends,  the  Young  Poets*  will 
forgive  in  the  Old  Man  t)iese  splene- 
tic moods  of  his  own  mind,  *^  between 
malice  and  true  love,"  Worth  a  tbon- 
sand  eulogies  from  any  other  quill, 
and  reconcilable  not  only  with  kind 
affection*  but  with  high  admiration. 
Why,  ye  are  all  boys  of  our  own,  ye 
dogs ;  and  Crusty  Christopher  baa 
celebrated  your  names-^so  he  need 
not  now  mention  them— K>ver  **  what- 
ever dime  the  8un*8  bright  circle 
warms."  And  now  we  perceive  tbst 
we  have  brought  ourselves,  by  a 
pleasant  circumbendibus,  sweepingly 
round  to  the  very  point  from  which  we 
started  in  our  inidal  sentence ;  and  if 
there  were  any  mystery  before  in  the 
fact — ^if  fact  it  be — that  poetry  is  a 
drug,  and  a  drug  at  discount,  we  think 
we  haye  afforded  the  solution. 

The  lovers  of  poetiy  have  fallen 
back  on  the  old  bards  yet  living,  or 
but  lately  dead.  By  searching  out, 
they  find  nothing  in  yon  Young  Poets 
of  equal  excellence  with  the  treasures 
lying  in  the  works  of  your  immediate 
predecessors,  open  to  the  whole  world^s 
use.  Concealed  beauties  are  nature's 
delights;  but  they  are  concealed  by 
her,  not  that  human  eyes  may  miss 
them  in  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
but  because  by  her  fiat  they  lore  the 
shade,  and  live  by  glimpses  of  light 
that  know  the  way  into  their  most 
shy  recesses.  Lift  up  the  leaf,  and 
there  is  the  flower.  The  buds  are  en- 
caged in  dew,  but  the  blossoms  affront 
the  sun  softly  shining  through  trees  ; 
and  in  the'  forest  glade,  that  bank,  all 
spring  long,  has  been  gorgeous  with 
uhburiiing  fire. 

The  lovers  of  poetry  have  fallen 
back  on  still  older  bards.  Think  ye 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  without 
their  worshippers  ?  God  forbid  they 
should  be  talked  about  as  men  talk 
about  politics  and  the  weather  J  But 
in  how  many  thousand  libraries — 
great  and  smaU — ^are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Bequeathed  unawares  from  generation 
to  generation — neglected  by  whole  fa- 
milies dnriDg  whole  lifetimes — by  their 
successors  rescued  from  idle  oblivion, 
their  names  again  bonsehejd  words, 
and  their  spirits  household  gods ! 

"  Blettinga  be  with   ffiem,   and  eternal 

praise. 
The  poeis,  #fao  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
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Of  truth  aod  pure  delight  by  heavenly 

lays ! 
Oh !  might  my  name  be  numbered  among 

theirs. 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days." 

So  prayed  Wordsworth  —  not  in 
vain.  Fow  are  they  who  might  blame- 
lessly join  in  that  prayer — that  is, 
with  justifiable  hope  of  its  fulfilment. 

One  grievons  fault  may  be  found 
with  all  our  Young  Poets — they  want 
fire.  Steel  and  flint  seldom  meet  in 
their  hands — when  they  do,  the  sparks 
fall  on  Initter  that  will  not  ignite. 
Or  we  may  say  of  them,  that  they 
walk  into  dark  corridors  witli  unlight- 
cd  Ciiudies — with  torches  that  will 
not  flare  up — with  lamps  unprovided 
with  oil,  as  if  the  bearcrsi  thought  the 
polished  burnish  would  the  gloom  illu- 
mine. They  look  like  patients  enjoy- 
ing a  partial  recovery  from  ague — 
*•  Poor  Tom's  a-cold  V 

And  yet,  such  is  the  indestructible 
love  of  poetry  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  their  wants,  our  Young 
Poets  have  been  hailed  with  loud  ac- 
claim, and  their  merits,  so  far  from  hay- 
ing beeu  overlooked  or  uudervalued, 
have  been  allowed,  and  rated  much 
above  their  intrinsic  worth.  Therefore 
the  hearts  of  more  than  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest have  burned  within  them>  not, 
alas  I  with  more  fervent  heat  of  inspi- 
ratioua  but  with  flickering  fires  of  va- 
nity, thought  by  them  to  be  pride ;  and, 
making  golden  calves  of  themselves, 
they  have  bowed  down  and  worship- 
ped their  own  reflections  in  brazen 
mirrors,  artistically  contrived  for  the 
solemn  rites  of  self- adoration.  Tell 
them  they  are  calves— and  sucking- 
calvesy  too — and  they  low  against  you 
with  voices  corroborative  of  the  truth 
they  deny.  We  pity  Narcissus — but 
have  no  patience  with  the  self-idolatry 
of  the  son  of  a  cow. 

No  poet  who  hopes  for  immortal- 
ity should  ever  look  into  a  glass,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  minutes,  on  Saturday 
night,  when  beautifying  his  visage 
by  a  shave*  Whereas,  our  Young  Poets 
are  seldom  away  from  it — perpetually 
**  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature," 
and  falling  *<  to  such  perusal  of  their 
face  as  they  would  draw  it.*'  We  ve- 
rily believe  they  see  it  in  their  dreams. 
It  haunts  every  house  in  which  they 
happen  to  take  a  night's  lodging; 
and,  in  cases  of  indigestion,  it  grins 
at  them  through  the  physiognomy  of 
Ithe  nightmare. 
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The  world  and  we  are  beginning, 
we  suspects  to  be  wearied  of  the  Young 
Poets ;  and,  in  such  peevish  moods  as 
will  occasionally  steal  upon  the  most 
benign,  we  captiously  enquire  into 
their  age.  We  give  parish-clerks  shil- 
lings to  search  parish-registers^  and  wo 
fling  in  their  teeth  extracts  establish- 
ing their  conversion  to  Christianity 
before  the  preeent  century  had  seen 
the  sun.  By  deducting  a  few  lustres 
from  our  own  longevity,  we  find  that 
the  diflerence  between  our  age  and 
theirs  is  not  worth  mentioning ;  end, 
on  their  calling  us  Old  Christopher,  wo 
ask  them  to  explain.  We  then  offler  to 
show  legs— ch?illenge  the  most  agile  to 
the  Houiacban,  and  set  the  question  at 
re:5t  for  ever,  by  throwing  a  somerset. 

Old  Cliristophej*,  iudeed!  Do  not| 
most  pensive  of  Publics,  accuse  us 
of  pride.  We  are  railing  in  humi- 
lity of  heart  at  the  sous  of  little 
men,  for  strutting  on  tiptoe,  with 
smirking  faces,  among  the  shadows 
of  the  mighty,  and  among  the  selves 
of  the  mighty  yet  moving  sedately 
in  flesh  and  blood  on  this  our  green 
round  earth.  Why,  ours  has  been 
and  is  the  Age  of  Gods,  and  Demi- 
gods, and  Heroes^  and  Men.  Nor 
among  the  HoipoUoi  has  there  been 
a  want  of  tali  fellows.  Why,  then, 
all  this  strutting  and  smirking  on  the 
part  of  pigmies?  How  dare  their 
Forlorn  Hope,  even  to  the  maddening 
blare  of  many  penny  trumpets,  seek 
to  storm  Mount  Parnassus  ? 

Now,  would  you  believe  it,  all  this 
Is  intended  for  a  preface  or  introduc- 
tion to  a  short  critique  on  Macaulay's 
"  Lays  op  Ancient  Rome!" 

What  I  Poetry  from  Macaulay  ? 
Ay — and  why  not?  The  House 
hushes  itself  to  hear  .him^  even  when 
*'  Stanley  is  the  cry."  If  he  be  not 
the  first  of  critics,  (spare  our  blushes,) 
who  b  ?  Name  the  Young  Poet  who 
could  have  written  The  AaMAOA, 
and  kindled,  as  if  by  electricity^  bea- 
cons on  all  the  brows  of  England  till 
night  grew  day  ? 

The  Yonng  Poets*  we  said^  all  want 
fire.  Macaulay,  then,  is  not.  (Aie  of 
the  set ;  for  he  Is  fnli  of  fire.  The 
Yonong  Poets,  tOo,  afe  somewhat  weak- 
ly ;  he  is  strong.  The  Yonng  Poets 
sre  father  fgnofant ;  his  knowledge 
is  great.  The  Yotmg  Po^ts  nmmbTe 
books ;  he  devours  them.  The  Young 
Poets  dally  with  their  subject;  he 
strikes  its  heart.    The  Yoang  Poets 
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twiddle  on  the  Jew's  harp  ;  he  sounds  later  period  would  have  reconne  to  the 

the  trnmpet.     The  Youog  Poets  are  chronicles.     It  may  be  wortli  while  to  ae- 

arrayed  in  long  singing-robes^  and  look  lect  a  particular  story,  and  to  trace  its 

like  women;    he  ciiants  succinct — if  probable  progress  through  these  stages. 


need  be — for  a  charge.  The  Young 
Poets  are  still  their  own  heroes; 
he  sees  but  the  chiefs  he  celebrates. 
The  Young  Poets  weave  dreams  with 
shadows  transitory  as  clouds;  with 
substances  he  builds  realities  lasting 
as  rocks.  The  Young  Poets  are  imi- 
tators all ;  he  is  original.  The  Young 
Poets  steal  from  all  and  sundry,  and 
deny  their  thefts.  He  robs  in  the  face 
of  day.    Whom?    Homer.  . 

^  We  saidjustnow—he  is  original. yn 
his  Preface,  he  traces  what  appears  to 
him  to  have  been  the  process  by  which 
the  lost  Ballad-poetry  of  Rome  was 
transformed  into  history.  And  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Ballads  is  to  reverse  the  pro- 


The  deicHptioD  of  the  migration  of  the 
Fabian  house  to  Cremera  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  many  fine  passages  which  lie  thick  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Livy,  The  Consul,  clad 
in  his  military  garb,  stands  in  the  vestibule 
of  hishouse,  marshalling  his  dan,  three  hun- 
dred and  six  fighting  men,  all  of  the  same 
proud  patrician  blood,  all  worthy  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  fasces,  and  to  command  the 
legions.  A  sad  and  anxious  retinue  of  friends 
accompanies  the  adventurers  through  the 
streets ;  but  the  voice  of  lamentation  is 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  admiring  thou, 
sands.  As  the  procession  passes  th«  Ca* 
pitol,  prayers  and  vows  are  poured  forth, 
but  in  vain.  The  devoted  band,  leaving 
Janus  on  the  right,  marches  to  its  doom 
through  the  Gate  of  Evil  Luck.      After 


cess— to  transform  some  portions  of    achieving  great  deeds  of  valour  against 


early  Roman  history  back   into  tl\e 
poetry  out  of  which  they  were  made/ 
*'  The  Latin  ballads  perished  for  ever. 
Yet  discerning  critics  have  thought  that 
they  could  still  perceive  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome  numerous  fragments  of  thiii  lost 
poetry,  as  the  traveller  on  classic  ground 
sometimes  finds,  built  into  the  heavy  wall 
of  a  fort  or  convent,  a  pillar  rich  with 
acahthus  leaves,   or  a  frieze  where  the 
Amazons  and    Bacchanals  seem  to  live. 
The  theatres  and  temples  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  were  degraded  into  the 
quarries  of  the  Turk  and  the  Goth.  Even 
so  did  the  old  Suturnian  poetry  become 
the  quarry  in  which  a  crowd  of  orators 
and  annalists  found  the  materials  for  their 
prose.     It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  pro- 
cess  by  which  the  old  songs  were  trans- 
muted into  the  form  which  they  now  wear. 
Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle  appear 
to  have  been  the  intermediate  links  which 
connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the  his- 
tories now  extant.     From  a  very  early 
period  it  was  (he  usage  that  an  oration 
should  be  pronounced  over  the  remains  of 
a  noble  Roman.    The  orator,  as  we  learn 
from  Polybius,^7as  expected,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  recapitulate  all  the  services 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased  had, 
from  the  earliest  time,  rendered  to  the 
commonwealth.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  speaker  on  whom  this  duty  was 
imposed  would  make  use  of  all  the  stories 
suited  to  his  purpose  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  popular  lays.     There  can  be 
as  little  doubt  that  the  family  of  an  emi- 
nent  man  would  preserve  a  copy  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  pronounced  over 
his  corpse.     The  compilers  of  the  early 
chronicles  would  have  recourse  to  tbe&e 
■peechesj   and  the  great  historians  of  a 


overwhelming   numbers,   all  perish  save 
one  child,  the  stock  from  which  the  great 
Fabian  race  was  destined  again  to  spring, 
for  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  common- 
wealth.    That  this  fine  romance,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  so  full  of  poetical  truth, 
and  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  show  of  his- 
torical truth,  came  originally  from  some 
lay  which  had  often  been  sung  with  great 
applause  at  banquets,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  mode  in  which  the  transmission 
might  have  taken  place.     The  celebrated 
Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus,  who  died  about 
twenty  years  before  the  First  Punic  War, 
and  more  than  forty  years  before  Ennins 
was  born,  is  said  to  have  been  interred 
with  extraordinary  pomp.     In  the  eulogy 
pronounced  over  his  body,  all  the  great 
exploits  of  his  ancestors  were  doubtless 
recounted    and  exaggerated.      If    thero 
were   then   extant  songs  which    gave   a 
vivid  and  touching  description  of  an  event, 
the  saddest  and  the  most  glorious  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Fabian  house,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  pa- 
negyrist should  borrow  from  such  songis 
their  finest  touches,  in  order  to  adorn  his 
speech.    A  few  generations  later  the  sonps 
would  perhaps  be  forgotten,  orremembo- 
ed  only  by  shepherds  and  vine-dressers. 
But  the  speech  would  certainly  be  pre- 
served   in    the   archives   of  the    Fabian 
nobles.     Fabius  Pictor  would  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  dncament  so  interesting 
to  his  personal  feelings,  and  would  insert 
large  extracts  from  it  in  his  rude  chro- 
nicle.    That  chronicle,  as  we  know,  was 
the  oldest  to  which  Livy  had  access.   Livy 
would  at  a  glance  distinguish   the   bold 
strokes  of  the  forgotten  poet,  from  the  dull 
and  feeble  narrative  by  which  they  wctr 
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Burrounded,  would  retouch  them  with  a 
delicate  and  powerfal  pencil,  and  would 
make  them  immortal." 

All  scholars  know  that  Niebuhr 
speaks  of  the  lays  and  legends  out  of 
iFhich  grew  the  fabulous  history  of 
old  Rome.  He  calls  Livy's  accouut 
of  the  battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus>  "  a 
rich  and  beautiful  epical  uarrative  ;** 
and  saySf  "  the  gigantic  battle,  in 
which  the  gods  openly  take  part>  and 
determine  the  result,  closes  the  Lay 
of  the  Tarquins;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  conjectu- 
ring, that,  in  the  old  poem,  the  whole 
generations  who  had  been  warring 
with  one  another  ever  since  the  crime 
of  Seztus,  were  swept  away  in  this 
Mart  of  heroes" X«*  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  then,  is  iiot  a  thought  of 
Macauiay's  ;  but  the  thought,  though 
suggested  before,  would  not  have 
appeared  capable  and  worthy  of  ex- 
ecution except  to  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  scholar,  one  who  had  a  strong 
power  of  placing  himself  under  the 
fuU  influence  of  an  imagined  situa- 
tion, and  whose  elaborate  and  accu- 
rate study  of  antiquity  furnished  him 
with  an  ample  and  authentic  store  of 
names  and  incidents,  dress  and  dra- 
pery, manners  and  feelings.  The 
seed  scattered  abroad  found  here  a  fit 
and  fertile  soil  to  receive  it^ 

Let  Niebuhr  flourish :  let  truth,  in 
its  most  rigid  and  critical  particu- 
larity, be  sought  for  and  sifted.  But, 
after  all,  tl^  legends  of  a  nation  like 
Rome  will  be  as  full  of  truth  as  the 
dry  bones  of  authoritative  history. 
As  history  in  general  is  said  to  be  less 
truthful  than  poetry,  so  the  fictions 
which  were  formed  and  cherished 
among  a  great  people,  though  false  ia 
their  details,  may  be  more  true  in  the 
spirit,  than  the  letter  of  the  best  at- 
tested discoveries  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of  in  popular  tradition. 

That  much  of  early  Roman  history 
must  be  fabulous,  all  men  always 
knew  ;  for  they  had  no  letters  for 
centuries — no  historians  till  centuries 
later — and  all  public  monuments  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  All,  then,  was 
left  to  tradition ;  and  what  faith  could 
be  placed  in  tradition,  reaching  back 
so  far  ? 

Tradition,  it  is  easy  to  see,  roust, 
from  many  causes,  still  stray  further 
and  further  from  the  truth  in  each 
succeeding  generation.  What  innu- 
merable   unintentioiiiil    inai  curacies 


mnst  occur  in  each  successive  nar- 
rator*8  statement  of  the  facts — from 
the  gathering  on  them  of  obscuiity, 
through  which  they  loom  larger  than 
life,  or  sink  into  the  shade,  or  are  par- 
tially discerned,  or  recede  into  obli- 
vion! Then  how  perpetual  is  the 
action  of  imagination  upon  every  nar- 
rative !  A  slight  variation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  event  suggests  a 
new  meaning  in  it ;  and  the  event  it- 
self is  then  altered  in  its  outline  to 
sustain  that  idea  of  its  significance. 
Sometimes  that  is  done  involuntarily ; 
oftener,  perhaps,  the  process  is  wil- 
fully indulged,  as  nothing  more  than 
an  innocent  ingenious  restoration  of 
the  traces  which  time  had  obliterated. 
But  more  powerful  in  its  operation 
than  all  these  influences,  is  the  natu- 
ral disposition  in  men  to  find  some- 
thing great  and  marvellous  in  the  an- 
tiquity— in  the  **  mighty  youth"  of  a 
great  nation.  Otherwise  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  present  greatness  want- 
ed an  adequate  cause. 

**  Tantee    molia   erat    Romanam   condere 
gentem ! " 

There  are  proud  regards  of  the  olden 
tim^  natural  to  a  people  possessed  of 
empire ;  and,  .as  Livy  pleasantly  ob- 
serves, we  must  just  admit  the  one,  as 
we  submit  to  the  other.  There  was 
here  justice  in  the  fiction.  If  Romu- 
lus was  not,  he  ought  to  have  been, 
the  Son  of  Mars. 

'^uch  of  the  early  Roman  history, 
then,  is  pure  fable ;  but  much  of  it 
also  must  have  a  basis  of  truth.  When 
pure  fable,  must  it  be  omitted  from 
history  ?  Livy  thought  not.  But  the 
obviously  fabulous  he  generally  gives 
as  tradition,  (fama  tenet,)  and  tradi- 
tions are  a  legitimate  part  of  history 
when  they  are  given  as  6uch>  The 
pursuit  of  the  fabulous  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  not  of  the  noblest,  and  some- 
times it  signally  fails.  Thus  the  story 
of  Horatius  Codes  was 'denied,  be- 
cause Polybius,  who  wrote  before 
Livy,  says  that  Porsena  completely 
conquered  the  Romans,  as  if  the  two 
things  were  not  perfectly  compatible. 
Out  of  a  natural  reverence  of  an- 
tiquity, springs,  it  would  seem,  a  dis- 
position in  men  to  find  in  its  history 
the  marvellous  in  incident,  as  well  as 
the  marvellous  in  human  character 
and  achievement.  Is  not  the  pure 
fable  often  in  the  incidents?  the 
mixed  in  the  character  and  situatiop 
of  the  great  men?     Incident  being 
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the  natural  element  of  fiction ;  and 
hence  the  coinage  easiest^  and  after- 
wards ready  for  the  apprehension  of 
all  minds. 

vThe  legends  of  early  Rome  are  well 
adapted  to  imaginative  treatment^  as 
themseWes  are  the  oflfspring  of  imagi- 
nation.  They  have  already  received 
their  first  purgation  from  the  dross  of 
reality — they  have  been  smelted,  and 
lie  prepared  for  another  glowing  fur- 
nace. Or  may  we  not  rather  say*  that 
the  whole  life  and  meaning  of  the 
early  heroes  of  Rome  are  represented 
in  the  few  isolated  event»and  charac- 
ters which  have  come  down  ;  and 
what  a  source  of  picturesque  exaggera- 
tion to  these  events  and  characters 
there  is  in  the  total  want  of  all  con- 
nected history  I  They  have  thus  ac- 
quired a  pregnancy  of  meaning  which 
renders  them  the  richest  subjects  of 
poetic  contemplation;  and  to  evolve 
the  sentiment  they  embody  in  any 
form  we  choose,  is  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  fancy.  For  the  same  reason, 
is  not  the  history  which  is  freest  of 
the  interpreting  reflection  that  charac- 
terizes most  modern  histories,  and  pre- 
sents most  strictly  the  naked  incident, 
always  that  which  affords  the  best,  and, 
as  literature  shows,  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  imagination  ?  ^ 

The  Roman  character  is  highly 
poetical — bold,  brave,  and  independent 
— devoid  of  art  or  subtlety — full  of 
faith  and  hope — devoted  to  the  cause 
of  duty,  as  comprised  in  the  two  great 
points,  of  reverence  for  the  gods  and 
love  of  country.  Shakspeare  saw  its  fit- 
ness for  the  drama  ;  and  these  '*  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome"  are,  in  their  way 
and  degree,  a  further  illustration  of 
the  truth.  Mr  Macaulay  might  have 
taken,  and  we  trust  will  yet  take, 
wider  ground  ;  but  what  he  has  done, 
he  has  done  nobly,  and  like  *'  an  an- 
tique Roman.** 

Who,  when  looking  back  upon  the 
nations,  with  the  view  of  understand- 
ing what  that  specific  character  of 
greatness  may  have  been,  which  in  the 
highest  power  of  human  achievement 
rested,  in  simple  heroic  magnanimity, 
most  absolutely  upon  itself,  feels  not 
his  imagination  drawn  irresistibly  to 
the  old  warriors  and  statesmen — real 
or  fabulous  he  cares  not — the  more 
fabulous  the  more  real— of  Republican 
Rome?  Wielding,  as  they  did,  the 
only  unmatched  power  that  was  ever 
known  upon  earth,  nursed  in  arms 
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and  danger,  sustaining*  each  in  his 
person  the  celebrity  of  a  great  ances- 
tral name,  and  growing  up  alike  to 
*the  highest  charges  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary command — there  could  not  well 
be  a  birth,  a  morning,  and  a  noon  of 
life,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  human 
heart  might  rise  more  gloriously  and 
steadfastly  in  the  consciousness  and 
the  capacity  of  a  great  destination. 
They  knew  nothing  higher  nor  great- 
er than  the  lot  to  which  they  were 
born,  and  they  saw  nothings  above 
themselves ;  they  stood  at  the  top  of 
earthly  pre-eminence.  Serving  their 
ambitious  country,  they  were  called  to 
enterprize  without  bounds ;  they  must 
know  no  fear,  nothing  unachievable. 
The  renown  and  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public rested  on  the  single  leader  of 
one  day*s  battle.  They  must  feel 
themselves  to  be  invincible.  And 
these  are  indeed  the  characters  which 
we  find  in  these  heroic  minds ;  no 
height  of  daring  was  above  their  hope 
to  climb  ;  no  invasion  of  peril  could 
appal  them ;  and  whatever  duty  might 
be  laid  upon  them,  they  felt  them- 
selves equal  to  the  charge.  What  is 
extraordinary  is,  that  among  such 
numbers  of  intrepid,  ardent,  and  un- 
conquerable minds,  engaged  too  in 
prosecuting  ambitious  wars,  so  many 
should  have  been  found,  in  whom  it 
does  not  seem  that  ambition  had  a 
place.  They  served  their  country's 
passion  for  conquest  and  renown, 
and  yet  kept  themselves  temperate, 
austere,,  and  just.  We  canilbt  but  think 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  virtuous 
and  simple  manners  of  the  early  re- 
public, that  peculiar  character  of  these 
great  men,  their  own  Virtuous  simpli- 
city. We  imagine  nothing  above  the 
powers  of  their  minds,  or  their  noble 
desires,  in  those  spirits  which  have 
made  the  earth  blaze  with  their  course. 
These  ancient  fathers  of  Rome  are 
their  equals.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that 
their  greatness  did  not  break  forth  in 
ceaseless  and  consuming  flames  ?  Be- 
cause the  hand  that  had  thrice  tri- 
umphed returned  to  the  plough ;  and 
the  dictator  must  leave  his  new-turned 
furrows  to  take  upon  him  the  deliver- 
ance of  Rome.  It  was  the  simple 
virtue  of  those  stern  but  pure  times — 
a  virtue  never  forgotten — that  was 
able,  like  a  mighty  spell,  to  control 
the  grandeur  of  those  unconquerable 
spirits,  and  confine  them  within  them- 
selves.    And  hence  it  is  not  posaible 
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for  us  to  read  their  history,  without        The  enemy's  yan  approaches  the 


feeling  that  there  rests  upon  them  the 
august  renown  of  a  moral  greatness. 
They  were  sages  in  tlie  calm  and  me- 
ditative quiet  of  their  little  field,  as 
they  were  awful  rulers  while  they 
held,  in  their  might  of  princely  counsel, 
the  sway  of  the  state — as  they  were 
dread  leaders  in  the  front  of  victDrious 
fight.  We  can  find  no  other  explana- 
tion of  what  is  scarce  elsewhere  to  he 
found,  nowhere  else  in  such  frequent 
example,  the  very  height  of  heroic 
greatness  with  the  simple  plainness 
and  contented  obscurity,  if  the  expres- 
sion could  be  used,  of  tliese  men,  who, 
when  they  had  discharged  their  part 
to  their  country,  were  indifferent  fur* 
ther  to  their  own  glory. 

But  will  we  never  have  done  ?    To 
the  book. 


bridge---and  Porsena  in  his  ivory  car 
is  conspicuous,  with  Mamilius  the  La- 
tian  prince,  and  Sextus  the  ravisher, 
at  his  side. 

"  But  when  the  face  of  SextuB 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell^tbftt  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed ; 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fist." 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
soul- stirring  stanzas  in  which  Hora- 
tius  offers  to  defend  the  pass  till  they 
hew  down  the  bridge,  and  Spurius 
Lartias  and  Herminius  step  forth  to 
join  him,  with  a  few  sufficient  words. 


Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 
Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 


The  Ballad  of  Horatius  is  supposed     ....        ^  „    ,     „ 
to  have  been  made  about  the  year  of        Mf^nwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

the  city  cccLX.-about  a  hundred  and         ^'8^'  8^""°"^  '°  ^^^°*^' 
twenty  years  after  the  era  it  cele- 
brates, and  just  before  the  taking  of        ^^  ^  uroau 
Rome  by  the  Gauls.     Lars  PorsenaN  ^^"^^  UZVtrumpeirsounded 
of  Clusmm  has  sworn  by  the  Nme 
Gods  to  restore  the  TarquioF,  and  over 
all  his  dominions  summoned  his  array. 
The  Gathering  is  good,  and  proud 
may  be  the  King ;  for 


A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Rolled  siowly  towards  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 


"  There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
Who  always  by  Lars  Porsena, 

Both  morn  and  evening  stand  : 
Evening  and  mom  the  Thirty 

Have  turned  the  verses  o*er; 
Traced  from  the  right  on  liven  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

''And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given : 
'  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena ; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven  I 
Go ;  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium's  royal  dome ; 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shield  of  Rome.' " 

The  alarm  in  Rome  is  well  de- 
scribed in  a  few  picturesque  stanzas, 
and  the  flocking  in  **  from  all  the 
spacious  champaign"  of  the  terrified 
rustics,  with  their  goods  and  chattels, 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  As- 
tur  has  stormed  Janiculum  ;  and  the 
Fathers  rush  from  the  Senate  to  the 
walls. 

"  Outspoke  the  Consul  roundly, 
'  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down; 

For  since  Janiculum  is  lost, 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town.'" 


"  The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent. 

And  looked  upon  the  foes, 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  mighty  mass ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they 

drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  pass ; 

"  Annus  from  green  Tifernnm, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  6ght  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey   crag    where,   girt   with 

towerst 
The  fortress  of  Nequioum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

"  Stout  Larttus  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath  : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  : 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 
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"  Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsiniam, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar, 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  feo. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men^ 

Along  Albinia*8  shore. 

"  Herminins  smote  down  Aruns  : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low  : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatiui  sent  a  blow. 
•  Lie  there/  he  rried,  '  fell  pirate  ! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.' 

"  But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  amongst  the  foei. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears*  lengths  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  mighty  mass. 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  pass. 

*'  But  hark !  the  cry  is  Astur : 

And  lo !  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fuur-fold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

*'  He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 

A  smile  serene  and  high ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  '  The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  hay ; 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow. 

If  Astur  clears  the  way?' 

"  Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deAly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too 

nigh ; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh  : 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

'*  Ho  reeled,  and  on  Kerminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space  • 
Then,  like  a  wild-cat  mad  with  wounds 

.■^t-ruiitj  r'Vht  at  Astur's  face.  ' 


Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet, 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breath  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan*!  head. 

''  And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna    * 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke. 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernna 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low. 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

"  On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tagged  amain. 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
*  And  see,'  he  cried,  *  the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  walU  yoa  here  ! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  ?* 

*'  But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread. 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  proweas. 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race  ; 
For  all  Etrnria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

"  But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses. 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Tliree : 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware. 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood." 

Meanwhile  Fathers  and  Commons 
have  not  been  idle,  but  with  hatchet, 
bar,  and  crow,  have  been  hacking  away 
at  the  planks  and  props — a  cry  frona  the 
walls  warns  the  Three  to  recross,  and 
Lartius  and  Herminius  having  done 
their  duty,  obey  it,  but  Horatius  stands 
fast. 

••  Then,  with  a  crash  like  thunder. 

Fell  every  loosen'd  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream ; 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  tnrret-tops 

Was  splash'd  the  yellow  foam  !" 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  unflag- 
ging fifty.six  stanzas  in  which  all 
these  great  ongoings  are  pictured ;  but 

the  best  are  to  come ;— 
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"  Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind  ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
*  Down  with  him  I '  cried  false  Seztas^ 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
<  Now  yield  thee/  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  onr  grace.* 

"  Round  tamed  he^  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsenay 

To  Seztus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

.  The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  tolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

"  <  Oh,  Tiber!  father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray* 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  1 ' 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

"  Ko  sonnd  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
'With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

*<  Bnt  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing, 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain. 
And  heavy  with  his  armour. 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking. 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

«•  Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

lu  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place : 
But  hi»  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

'^ '  Curse  on  him  I '  quoth  false  Seztns ; 

'  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  sUy,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town  ! ' 
^  Heaven  help  him  I  *  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

*  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before.' 


"  And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
And  now  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud. 
He  enters  through  the  River-gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

''  They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right, 
Aj  much  as  two  strong  ozen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  i^ stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  1  lie. 

"  It  stands  in  the  Comitinm, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  haroe»s. 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

"  And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

"  And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
"When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within  ; 

"  When  the  oldest  cask  is  open'd. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

^  When  the  good  man  mends  his  armour. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwife*s  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  th$  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  <  f  old." 

There  are  critics  who  think  the^r 
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have  paid  a  ballad  of  some  iU  hundred 
lines,  like  this,  the  highest  of  all  pos- 
sible compliments,  when  they  have 
said  that  they  read  it  once  and  again 
right  through,  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  fatigue  or  ennui,  and  without 
skipping  a  single  stanza — a  week  only 
haying  intervened  between  perusals. 
And  nothing  more  common  than  to 
hear  people  in  general  speak  of  one 
perusal  as  the  utmost  demand  any 
human  composition  can  be  privilegea 
to  make  on  any  human  patience.  The 
instant  they  happen  to  take  up  a  book 
they  have  "  read  before/*  that  very 
instant  they  drop  it,  as  if  their  hand 
were  stung.  Why,  Sir  Walter  kept 
reciting  his  favourite  old  ballads  almost 
every  day  in  his  life  for  forty  years, 
and  with  the  same  fire  about  his  eyes, 
till  even  they  grew  dim  at  last.  He 
would  have  rejoiced  in  <<  Horatius/' 
as  if  he  had  been  a  doughty  Douglas. 
We  have  read  it  till  we  find  we  have 
got  it  by  heart,  and,  as  our  memory  is 
nothing  remarkable,  all  the  syllables 
must  have  gone  six  times  through  our 
scnsorium. 

We  do  dearly  love  to  see  a  poem 
of  action  get  over  the  ground.  The 
bridge  down,  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  and  no  time  is  lost.  Horatius 
is  in  no  hurry — but  he  hastes.  All 
is  sudden  and  quick — the  sipfht  of  his 
home — the  prayer — the  plunge — the 
silence — the  cheers — the  swim — the 
dry  earth — the  shouting— the  weeping 
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<'  The  Battle  of  die  Lake  RegiDus** 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
about  ninety  years  after  the  Lay  of 
Horatius,  and  to  have  been  chanted 
at  the  solemnities  annually  performed 
on  the  Ides  of  Quintili^,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  appearance  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  on  the  great  day  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  Tarquins.  All  the 
knights,  clad  in  purple,  and  crowned 
with  olive*  met  at  a  temple  of  Mars 
in  the  suburbs,  and  thence  rode  in 
state  to  the  Forum,  where  the  Temple 
of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
was,  during  several  centnries,  con* 
sidered  as  oae  of  the  most  splendid 
sights  of  Rome. 

The  Lay  opens  abruptly,  in  the  bal- 
lad style : — 

"  Ho,  trumpets,  sound  a  war-noto  ! 

Ho,  liclors,  clear  the  way ! 
The  knights  will  rid^,  in  sdl  their  pride, 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all. 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall.*' 

Transition  is  finely  made  to  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Twins  from  the  East,  on 
the  Great  day — 

*'  To  where,  by  Lake  Hegillas, 
Was  fought  the  glorious  fight  j  ** 

and,  after  some  most  impressive  Hnea 
on  the  peaceful  beauty  in  which  the 
famous  field  has  been  lying  for  two 
hundred  years,  the  poet  sings  of  the 


—the  elevation  through  the  gate  of    ^^^^^^  ^f  ti,o  ^ar  with  the  Latines 


the  River  who  saved  bis  hero.  A 
tender  touch  or  two  come  in  here  and 
there;  and  we  espocially  applaud  ''his 
(jory  hands.*'  Striking  out  in  that  style 
across^  good  Father  Tiber  in  flood,  one 
might  have  thought  his  hands  would 
need  no  more  washing ;  but  they  did 
— and  slight  fingers  and  fair  ones 
cleansed  them  in  a  silver  basin — ^nor 
wanted  his  head,  we  venture  to  say, 
that  night  such  pillow  as  once  assua- 
ged Mars,  months  before  Romulus  was 
bom. 

Porsena  was  a  noble  personage; 
and  he  "  shines  well  where  he  stands/* 
throughout  the  ballad.  Much  is  made 
of  his  power  and  state  on  the  march, 
for  he  knew  what  kind  of  city  he 
sought  to  storm.  But  his  magnani- 
mity is  grandly  displayed  by  his  be- 
haviour at  the  bridge— in  contrast 
with  the  false  Sextus,  cruel  and  pu- 
sillanimous eyer.  The  eondusion  of 
the  ballad  is  eminently  beautiful. 


(the  demand  by  ^he  Thirty  Cities  on 
Rome  to  receive  the  Tarquins,)  and 
the  march  of  the  Romans,  under  Au- 
lus,  the  Dictator,  to  give  them  battlo 
near  the  Lake.  A  splendid  description 
ensues  of  the  Latin  host;  and  wo 
cannot  help  quoting  from  it  one  most 
striking  stanza : — 

**  Lavinium  and  Circeium 

Had  on  the  lert  their  post. 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  marshy 

And  baunera  of  the  eoast. 
Their  leader  was  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  ahame : 
With  restless  pace,  and  haggard  face. 

To  his  last  field  be  came. 
Men  say  he  saw  strange  vitionSy 

Which  none  beside  might  see ; 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  Uf  earfi. 

Which  none  might  hear  bat  he. 
A  woman  fair  and  stately. 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead. 
Oft  through  the  watches  of  the  nigbt 

Sate  spinning  by  his  bed. 
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And  as  shtf  pHed  the  distaff. 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low. 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses. 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she. 

Until  the  East  was  grey ; 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast, 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away.'* 


Sach  figbting  as  forthwith  ensues  we 
have  not  read  of  for  many  a  day.  Mr 
Macaulay»  in  his  prefatory  note,  tells 
us,  almost  in  the  words  of  Niebuhr, 
(whose  words  he  more  than  once  uses 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it,) 
that  the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus, 
in  Livy,  is  in  all  respects  a  Homeric 
battle,  except  that  the  combatants  are 
on  horseback  instead  of  chariots.  The 
mass  of  fighting  men  is  hardly  men- 
tioned. The  leaders  single  each  other 
out,  and  engage  hand  to  hand.  The 
great  object  of  the  warriors  on  both 
sides,  he  adds,  is,  as  in  the  Iliad,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  spoils  and 
hodies  of  the  slain ;  and  several  cir- 
cumstances are  relate^,  which  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  great  slaughter  round 
the  corpses  of  Sarpedon  and  P^tro- 
clus.     What  think  you  of  this  f — 

"  But  fiercer  grew  the  fighting 

Around  Valerius  dead ; 
For  Titus  dragged  him  by  the  foot. 

And  Aulus  by  the  head. 
'  On,  Latines,  on  1 '  quoth  Titos, 

'  See  how  the  rebels  fly  V 
*  Romans,  stand  firm  ! '  quoth  Aulus, 

<  And  with  this  fight  or  die ! 
Tliey  mu8t  not  give  Valerius 

To  raven  and  to  kite  ; 
For  aye  Valerius  loathed  the  wiong, 

And  aye  uplioid  the  right: 
And  for  your  wives  and  babies 

111  the  front  rank  he  fell. 
Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 

That  loves  the  people  well  I ' 

''  Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose. 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest. 

When  a  strong  north  wind  blows. 
Now  backward,  and  now  forward. 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray, 
Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound. 
And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed  the  ground  ; 
And  wounded  horses  kicking, 

And  snorting  purple  foam: 
Kight  well  did  such  a  couch  hefit 

A  Consular  of  Rome,*' 
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The  day  is  black  on  Rome ;  and-  the 
Dictator,  looking  north,  asks  Cossus, 
captain  of  the  guard,  what  be  sees 
**  through  yonder  storm  of  dust  come 
from  theLatian  right  ? '*  The  banner  of 
Tusculum — and,,  before  the  plumed 
horsemen,  him  of  the  golden  helmet^ 
purple  vest,  and  dark-grey  charger, 
Mamilin?,  Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 
The  Dictator  bids  his  captain  ride 
southward,  where  Hcrminius  is  en- 
gaged with  the  I^avinians,  and  sum- 
mon him  to  oppose  Mamilius.  Full 
soon 


"  The  cheering 
Rose  with  a  mighty  swell ; 
Herminius  comes,  Herminius, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well  1 

•  •  *  • 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle. 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  s^nd  the  Tuaculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 

*  *  «  • 

Down  fell  they  dead  togeth^ 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore ; 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score  I 
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Like  master  like  man,  is  an  old  homely 
saying — and  we  add,  like  rider  like 
horse.  Mamilius  was  a  fiery  spirit — 
so  was  Hcrminius— and  they  killed 
one  another  so  suddenly,  that  they 
gave  us  no  time  to  study  and  discri- 
minate their  characters,  as  they  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  protracted 
combat.  But,  if  like  rider  like  horse 
be  an  admitted  truth,  the  Roman  was 
the  superior  man  of  the  two— the  bet- 
ter to  conduct  a  retreat  or  pursue  a 
i^ictory. 

''  Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spurning. 

The  dark-grey  charger  fled  : 
He  burst  through  rauks  of  fighting  men ; 

He  sprang  o*er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  out- streaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam. 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains, 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined  ; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 

And  he  left  the  wolves  \}ehind. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thunder  d  his  flying  feet : 
He  rush'd  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

He  rush*d  up  the  long  white  street ; 
He  rush'd  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
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And  straightway  round  him  gather'd 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd, 
And  when  they  knew  him  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  trestes 

For  their  great  prioce'a  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords. 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. 


[Dec. 


And  for  the  right  we  eome  to  fight 
Before  the  ranks  of  Rome.' 


<<  But,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place. 
And  ever  wistfully  he  look'd 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  wash'd  and  comb'd, 

And  twined  in  even  tresses. 
And  deck'd  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire. 
Hung  sadly  o*er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire." 

Titus  Tarquinius  —  too  good  for 
such  a  race — springs  forth  to  seize 
Black  Auster,  but  Aulus  of  the  So< 
venty  Fights  iDdignantly  strikes  him 
dead.  Then  stroking  the  raven  mane, 
the  Dictator  says  to  Auster—. 

**  <  Now  bear  me  well.  Black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array, 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day.' 

*'  So  spake  he  ;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band. 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know : 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was : 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 
Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam ; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 

**  And  all  who  saw  them  trembled. 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek  ; 
And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
'  Say  by  what  name  men  call  you ; 

What  city  is  your  home  ? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome  ?  * 

'< '  By  many  names  men  call  us  ; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell : 
Well  Samothnicia  knows  us  ; 

Cyrene  knows  us  well. 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  morn  with  flowers: 
High  o*er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers  : 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotaa 

Is  our  dear  native  home ; 


''  So  snswer'd  those  atraoge  horsemeDj 

And  each  couch'd  low  his  spear  ; 
And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Rome 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer : 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  affright. 
And  Ardea  waver*d  on  the  left^ 

And  Cora  on  the  right. 
'  Rome  to  the  charge  1 '  cried  Auloa  ; 

'  The  foe  begins  to  yield! 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Vesta  1 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield ! 
Let  no  Aan  stop  to  plunder. 

But  slay,  and  slay,  and  alay : 
The  Qods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  on  our  aide  to-day.' 

''  Then  the  fierce  trumpet*flonriah 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose. 
The  kites  know  well  the  long  stern  awell 

That  bids  the  Romans  close. 
Then  the  good  sword  of  Aulus 

Was  lifted  up  to  slay : 
Then,  like  a  crag  down  Apenotne, 

Rush'd  Auster  through  the  fray. 
But'under  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain ; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Black  Auster  toil'd  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe. 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above. 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain  : 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night. 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinna, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 
So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow ; 
So  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood-time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Po." 

That  is  the  way  of  doing  busineae. 
A  cut-and- thrust  style,  without  any 
flourish — Scott's  style,  when  his  sool 
was  up»  and  the  first  words  came  like 
a  vanguard  impatient  for  battle ;  aa — 

**  When  down  came  the  Templars,  like 

Kedron  in  flood. 
And  dyed  their  long  lancea  in  Saracen 

blood." 

The  apparition  of  the  Twins  is  seen  by 
poetical  eyes,  and  felt  by  a  martial  heart. 
Godlike  they  arei  yet  menlike  too. 
The  Romans  rejoice  in  the  aid  from 
heaven — if  from  heaven  these  strtoge 
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bonemen  be— bat  old  Aulus  fights 
as  well  as  either— and  black  Auster 
charges  close  at  the  heels  of  the 
steeds  as  white  as  snow. 

The  Dioscari  sustain  their  divinity 
as  nobly  in  the  eity  as  by  the  lake. 

'*  '  Hail  to  the  great  Asylum  ! 

Hail  to  the  hill- tops  seven  ! 
Hidl  to  the  fire  that  burns  for  aye. 

And  the  shield  that  fell  from  heayen  I 
This  day,  by  Lake  Rpgillus, 

Under  the  Poreian  height^ 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum 

Waa  fought  a  glorious  fight. 
To-morrow  your  Dictator 

Shall  bring  in  triumph  home 
The  apoils  of  thirty  eitlea 

To  deck  the  shrines  of  Rome ! ' 
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*^  Then  borst  from  that  great  coneoturie 

A  about  that  shook  the  towers. 
And  some  ran  north,  and  soma  ran  south, 

Crying,  '  The  day  is  ours  T 
Bat  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  lace. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers. 
From  hou$!e-tops  and  from  windows^ 

Fell  on  their  crests  in  showers.^ 
When  they  drew  nigh  tu  Vesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain. 
And  wash'd  their  horses  in  the  well 

That  springs  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  again  they  mounted, 

And  rode  to  Vesta's  door ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  pass'd. 

And  no  man  saw  them  more. 

**  And  all  the  people  trembled. 

And  pale  grew  every  cheeli ; 
And  Sergius  the  High  Pontiff 

Alone  found  voice  to  speak : 
*  The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Have  fought  for  Rome  to-day ! 
These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

To  whom  the  Dorians  pray. 
Back  comes  the  Chief  in  triumph. 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  fight. 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right. 
Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven, 

Through  billows  and  through  gales. 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  nails. 
Wherefore  they  wash'd  their  hones 

In  Vesta's  holy  wc!!. 
Wherefore  they  rode  to  Vesta's  door, 

I  know,  but  may  not  tell. 
Here,  hard  by  VesU's  temple, 

Build  we  a  stately  dome 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome. 
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And  when  the  months  returning 

Bring  back  this  day  of  fight. 
The  proud  Idet  of  QaintilU, 

l^Iark'd  evermore  with  white. 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Let  all  the  people  throng, 
With  chaplets  and  with  offerings. 

With  music  and  with  song ; 
And  let  the  doors  and  windows 

Be  hung  with  garlands  all. 
And  let  the  Knights  be  summon'd 

To  Mars  without  the  wall : 
Thence  let  them  ride  in  purple 

With  joyous  trumpet-sound. 
Each  mounted  on  his  war-horse, 

And  each  with' olive  crown'd; 
And  pass  in  solemn  order 

Before  the  sacred  dome. 
Where  dwell  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome.'  " 

The  great  occupation  of  the  power 
of  man  in  early  society,  is  to  make 
war.    Of  course,  his  great  poetry  will 
be  that  which  celebrates  war.     The 
mighty  races  of  men,  and  their  mighti- 
est deeds,  are  represented  in    such 
poetry.     It  contains  **'  the  glory  of 
the  world,"   in  some  of  its  noblest 
ages.     The  whole   Iliad  is  war.     If 
we  consider    warlike   poetry  merely 
as  breathing  the  spirit  of  fightiog — 
the  fierce  ardour  of  combat — we  fall 
to  a  much  lower  measure  of  human 
conception.     The  songs  of  Tyrtseus, 
goading  into  battle,  are  simply  of  this 
kind  ;  and  their  class  is  evidently  uot 
a  high  one.     Far  ahove  them,  must 
have  been  those  poems  of  the  ancient 
German  nations,  which  were  chanted 
in  the  front  of  battle,  reciting  the  acts 
of  old  heroes,  to  exalt  their  courage. 
These  being  breathed  out  of  the  heart 
of  passion  of  a  people,  must  have  been 
good.   The  spirit  of  fighting  was  there 
involved  with  all  their  most  ennobling 
conceptions ;  and  yet  was  purely  pug- 
nacious.    One  would  conceive,  that, 
if  there  could  be  found  any  where  in 
language  the  real  breathing  spirit  of 
lust  for  fight,  which  is  in  some  na- 
tions, there  would  be  conceptions  and 
passion  of  blood-thirst — which  are  not 
in  Homer.     There  are  flashes  of  it  in 
^schylus.     Lord  Byron  could  have 
done    it  notably.     We  discern   two 
distinct  species  of  martial  composition. 
One  simply  martial,  which  is  a  sort  of 
voice  to  the  spirit  of  war — of  which 
there  must  have  been  many  among 
the  early  states  of  Italy  and  Greece 
— national  hymns   and    song?,    with 
whioh  the  whole  warlike  feeling  of 
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the  people  was  assooiated  ;  some- 
thing  Uke  the  effiact  of  the  Marseillois 
Hymn.  And  the  other— the  poetry 
of  genios — which  merely  uses  war> 
because  there  is  grandeur  in  it ;  and 
partly,  because  it  happens  to  be  that 
species  of  greatness  which  has  fallen 
under  its  own  observation.  This  can- 
not properly  be  called  martial — though 
it  becomes  martial  at  moments — truly 
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a  poem,  the  character  and  feelings  of 
British  seamen  would  have  had  agency, 
and  very  minute  expression  of  the 
feelings  with  which  they  fight  would 
have  been  in  place.  In  fact*  the  life 
of  such  a  poem  would  have  been 
wanting,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  re- 
cord of  the  nature  of  the  children  of 
the  ocean — the  stragglers  in  war  and 
in  storm.  It  seems  to  us  more  difficult 
addressing  itself  to  the  fighting  nature    Ho  ground  a  poem  under  the  auspiees  of 


of  man.  As  to  warlike  poetry  in 
these  days  of  ours,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  doubt  that  there  are  many 
mighty  poetical  scenes  to  be  derived 
from  our  warfare.  A  single  mighty 
battle  like  Waterloo,  deciding  the 
fates  that  were  in  arbitration,  might 
be  the  subject  of  a  poem;    because 


the  Duke  of  York  or  Lord  Hill.  The 
character  of  sailors,  severed  as  it  is 
from  all  other  life,  has  more  of  a 
poetical  whole :  thdr  fleet,  too,  borne 
on  the  ocean— being  human  eziateoce 
resUng  immediately  upon  great  ele- 
mentary nature — ^and  connected  im- 
mediately with  her  great  powers,  and 


the  contemplation  of  the  destinies  of  even  to  the  eye  single  in  the  ocean 

nations  is  of  the  matter  of  poetry;  soiitudes-^all  is  at  once,  and  almost 

and   it  is   conceivable   there   might  in  itself,  poetical.     But  military  war 

be  a  poem  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  by  is  much  harder  to  conceive    of  in 

some  Homer,  in  which  the  destinies  of  poetry.   Our  army  is  not  an  indepen- 

man,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  events  dent  existence,  having  for  ages  a  pe- 

of  the  Revolution,  should  be  sung  culiar  life  of  its  own.    It  is  merely  an 

incomparably,  and  in  the  midst  of  arm  of  the  nation,  which  it  stretches 

which  a  battle  of  Waterloo,  graphic  forth  when    need   requires.      Thna, 


even  in  its  description,  should  have 
place ;  because  sucn  a  battle,  locally, 
and  in  a  point  of  time,  deciding 
such  destinies  by  prowess  of  men, 
amidst  fires  and  death,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  poetical,  bringing 
the  usually  indefinite  shapes  of  the 
great  agencies  and  processes  of  na- 
tional events  for  a  moment  into 
distinct  and  palpable  reality,  giving 
to  the  indefinite  invisible  powers 
a  momentary  presence  in  human 
life.  In  such  a  battle  there  might  be 
a  few  famous  names  of  men ;  and 
very  technical  terms  of  war  might 
be  introduced,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
words  comprehending  powers.  This 
is  merely  to  say  that  modern  war 
may  be  made  a  subject  of  description 
in  great  poetry;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  warlike  poetry. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  would  be  a 
better  instance— which,  in  some  sort, 
neither  began  nor  ended  any  thing, 
but  which  was  a  sort  of  consumma- 
tion of  national  prowess.  That  would 
have  had  its  magnitude  in  itself.  Such 
a  poem  could  not  have  been  a  narra- 
tive one,  which  becomes  at  once  a 
gazette :  but  it  might  have  been  to  a 
great  degree  graphic.  The  purport 
of  it  would  have  been  the  power  of 
England  upon  the  ocean ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  song  of  glory.     In  such 


though  there  are  high  qualities  in  oar 
soldiery,  there  is  scarcely  the  indivi- 
dual life  which  fits  a  body  of  men  to 
belong  to  poetry.  In  Schiller's  Camp 
of  Wailenstein^  there  is  individuality 
of  life  given  to  soldiery  with  good 
effect.  We  do  not  see  that  the  army  of 
Lord  Wellington,  all  through  the  war 
of  the  Peninsula — though  the  most 
like  a  continued  separate  life  of  any 
thing  we  have  had  in  the  military 
way — comes  up  to  poetry.  We  think 
that  if  our  army  can  be  viewed  poeti- 
cally, it  must  be  merely  considering  it 
as  the  courage  of  the  nation,  clothed 
in  shape,  and  acting  in  visible  energy 
— to  that  tune  there  might  be  warlike 
strains  for  the  late  war ;  but  then  it 
would  have  nothing  of  peculiar  mili- 
tary life,  but  would  merge  in  the  ge- 
neral life  of  the  nation.  There  would 
be  no  camp  life. 

All  which  conclusions  are  rather  in- 
conclusive ;  because  it  is  plain,  that  if 
any  poet,  breathing  the  spirit  of  battle, 
knew  intimately  the  Peninsular  war, 
it  would  rest  entirely  with  himself  lo 
derive  poetry  from  it  or  not.  Every 
passion  that  is  intense  may  be  made 
the  ground- work  of  poetry;  and  the 
passion  with  which  the  British  chai^ge 
the  French  with  bayonets  or  sabres  is, 
or  may  be  believed  to  be,  sufficiently 
intense  to  ground  poetry  upon.    Bat 
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it  conld  not  go  a  great  way.    It  would  lowing  of  Tolcanoes— the  flash  in  which 
merely  fumbh  Bome  chants  of  battle ;  the  concentrated  energy  of  destruction 
and  the  introdnction  of  oar  land-fight-  is  yisible  to  the  eye. 
ing  into  any  great  poetry*  wouldj  as        But  let  us  return  to  our  book.     Mr 
we  conjecture*  require  the  intermingo  Macaulay  says,  that  a  collection*  con- 
ling  of  interests  not  warlike.  sistiog  ezclasiyely  of  war- songs,  would 
Of  the  circumstances  that  gi?e  a  give  an  imperfect,  or  rather  an  erro- 
real  character  of  greatness  and  sub-  neous  notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
limity  to  war*  it  may  scarcely  be  ne-  Latin  ballads ;  for  the  patriclaDs*  du- 
cessary  to  speak.    The  imagination  of  ring  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
all  nations  of  men  has  acknowledged  expulsion  of  tbo  kings,  held  all  the 
their  grandeur.    Even  philosophical  high  military  commands*  and  plebei- 
poets,  treating  with  disdain  the  blind  ans*  however  distinguished  by  yalour 
tumult  of  conflicting  powers  in  which  and  knowledge  of  war*  could  serve 
war  consists — as  Milton*  who  often  only  in  subordinate  posts.     The  war- 
speaks  scornfully  of  war — ^yet  avail  riors  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding 
themselves  of  its  poetical  greatness.  Lays  were  all  members  of  the  domi- 
It  \b9  indeed*  that  blind  fierce  tumult  nant  order ;  and  a  poet  who  was  sing- 
that  gives  to  war  its  essential  gran-  ing  their  praises*  whatever  his  own 
dear.     If  there  were  nothing  but  an  political    opinions  might  be,    would 
intellectual  guidance  of  great  powers*  naturally  abstain  from  insulting  the 
it  would  not  have  the  same  dread  sub-  class  to  which  they  belonged*  and 
limity.  But  the  unconquerable  powers  from  reflecting  on  the  system  which 
ofconrage  and  thought*  struggling  and  had  placed  such  men  at  the  head  of 
maintaining  their  own  supremacy  in  the  legions  of  the  commonwealth.    He 
the  nudst  of  horrible  and  raging  de-  therefore  supposes  that  a  popular  Poet 
struction*  is  essentially  sublime ;  and  has  made  a  New  Song  on  the  election 
the  yery  hwness  of  the  powers  that  of   Lucius   Sextinius  Lateranus  and 
are  engaged  in  the  conflict  are  requi-  Caius  Licinius  Calvus  Stole*  Tribunes 
site  to  this  peculiar  character.     The  of  the  People*  for  the  fifth  time*  in  the 
pain — the  rending  of  limbs  and  flesh  year  of  the  city  ccclxxii.  ;  and*  for 
-^the  material  elements  of  destruction  that  Song*  the  Poet — himself  a  pie- 
— the  sword's  remorseless  edge — ^the  beian— -availing  himself  of  the  license 
lance  driven  through  all  defence— and  of   such  an    occasion,  and   burning 
yet  more*  perhaps,  the  bayonet  pierc-  with  hatred  of  the  Patrician  Order* 
ing  the  naked  breasts — bullets  that  fly  chooses  the  subject  of  all  others  best 
like  the  arrows  of  chance — and  the  fitted  to  annoy  Appius  Claudius  Cras- 
dread   artillery    that   shatters    away  sus — grandson  of  the  infamous    de- 
whole  legions  of  men  in  its  tempestu-  cemvir — ^who  had  been  in  vain  oppo- 
ous  sweep — these*  and    the   agonies  sing  the  re-election  of  the  men  of  the 
of  animal  nature — writhings*  groans*  people — and  to   "  cut  the   Claudian 
and  shrieks,  and  sayage  exultation —  family  to  the  heart.'*    Just  as  the  pie- 
flames*  and  sulphurous  clouds — and  beians  are  bearing  the  two  champions 
the  roar  of  battle ;  all  these  things  of  liberty  through  the  Forum*  the 
magnify  the  greatness  of  those  spiri-  Poet  takes  his  stand  on  the  spot  where* 
tual  powers  that  walk  in  their  un-  according  to  tradition*  Virginia*  more 
blemished  majesty  in  the  midst  of  this  than  seventy  years  ago*  was  8ei2ed  by 
horrible  strife :  to  all  of  which    is  the  pandar  of  Appius*  and  recites  to 
to  be  added  the  effect  of  the  beauty  the  crowd  the  Lay  of  which  we  here 
of  material  power — the  splendour  of  have  the  surviving  fragments. 
arms  and  array — the  magnificence  of        He  begins  fiercely*  and,  by  a  few 
horses  charging    through    clouds  of  strong  strokes*  brings  *'  the  worst  of 
smoke*  throngs  of  men*  or  rivers*^ the  all  the  wicked  Ten**  before  the  eyes 
admiration  with  which  we  look  upon  of  his  auditors.  His  language  is  at  first 
the  strength,  stature,  and  speed  of  somewhat  coarse*  as  it  ought  to  be^ 
men*  when  ministering  to  the  work  of  and  not  the  worse  for  that ;  but  all  at 
their  spirit.     The  very  thundering  of  once  his  yoice  softens*  and  his  words 
cannon  is  sublime,  because  it  is  a  voice  grow  gentle*  as  he  sees  a  vision  of  the 
of  destructive  power — ^as  the  peal  that  young  Virginia, 
rolls  through  the  heavens — the  bel- 

^  Just  then,  as  through  one  cloadless  chink  in  a  black  stormy  sky 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning-star*  a  fair  young  girl  came  by. 
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With  li«r  nuU  iaJUftto  U  bar  hand,  aod  ker  nUM  oa  bt r  vbi« 

HaBM  lb*  w«Bt  boandipg  from  the  feboolj  nor  dretmed  of  thamt  Of  bMH  & 

And  past  thoM  drtadod  axes  the  inooceDtly  rap. 

With  bright,  frank,  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  bloth  at  gaae  of  nito » 

And  op  the  Sacred  Street  she  tamed,  and,  aa  she  dancad  along. 

She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old  song, 

How  for  a  sport  the  priocas  came  tpurring  from  the  camp, 

And  found  Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the  midnight  lamp. 

The  maiden  sang  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flight. 

From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the  morning  light , 

And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw  her  sweet  young  fsca^ 

And  loved  her  with  ths  accursed  love  of  his  accursed  race. 

And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 

His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet." 

Here  some  ▼eraes  of  the  Lay  are  sup-  Marcuf ,  the  oreatare  of  Appiss  Clan* 

posed  to  be  lost ;  and  thea  comes  an  dtaa,  on  pretence  of  her  beiny  bis 

animated  narrative  of  the  eomrootion  alave.     The  crowd  are  awed  bj  the 

caused  by  the  seizure  of  Virginia  by  sound  of  the  Clandian  name ^bal 

^  Forth  through  the  throng  of  gazers  the  young  loilius  press*d. 

And  stamp'd  his  foot,  and  rent  his  gown,  and  smote  upon  bi*  hreast. 

And  sprang  qpoo  that  column,  by  many  a  minstrel  sung, 

IVhereon  three  mouldering  helmets,  three  rusting  swords  are  hnn^. 

And  beckon 'd  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear 

Pour'd  thick  and  fast  the  burning  words  which  tyrants  quake  to  hear. 

^'  '  Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now  by  your  ftithers'  graves. 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  for  ever  slaves  f 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?     For  thin  did  Lucrece  bleed? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengearice  done  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  aae^  of  their  sires  7 
For  this  did  Sc^voU's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tunean  fire  ? 
Shill  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  storm'd  the  ltoo*s  den  ? 
Shall  we,  who  coold  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  ? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curb*d  the  Senate's  will ! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whifen*d  the  Saered  Hill ! 
In  those  bruve  days  our  fathers  stood  Armly  side  by  aide  \ 
They  fsQ*d  the  Maroian  fury ;  they  tam*d  the  Fabian  pride : 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctins  an  outcast  forth  Irom  Rome| 
Thfy  sent  I  he  hau|thtie«t  Claudius  with  shiver*d  fasces  home. 
But  what  their  care  bequeath*d  us  our  madness  flung  away : 
All  the  ripe  Iruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians !   The  hard. fought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strove  for  honours — *twas  in  vain :  for  freedom — 'tis  no  more. 
Ko  crier  to  the  polling  summons  the  eager  throng  ; 

No  Tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might  that  guards  the  weak  from  wrong. 
Our  vpry  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  will. 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state^ye  have  them  :— keep  them  atSI. 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillnts;  still  keep  the  purple  gown, 
The  axes,  and  the  curule  chair,  the  car,  and  laurel  crown  : 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 
Still  fill  your  garners  from  the  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  won. 
Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leeeh-craA  may  not  cure. 
Let  your  foul  usance  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor. 
Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore ; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  fieeies ;  no  air  in  dog.star  heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  free- born  backs,  and  holes  fbr  fraa-barn  lisai. 
Heap  heavier  atill  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  still  the  grata  i 
PatiPBt  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  ernel  hate* 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  as,  and  by  the  Gods  above. 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  lova  1 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  JPonliffs,  an4  gqcieot  Albgp  kings  ? 
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Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  oar  pathi  to  set  their  tender  feet. 

Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street^ 

"Who  in  Coriolhian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiloH  behold. 

And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold  ? 

Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life  — 

The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife. 

The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  sH  that  his  vexed  soul  endures. 

The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  your^. 

Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride; 

Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted  bride. 

Spare  os  (he  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 

That  torns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  slugi<ard*s  blood  to  flame. 

Lest  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair. 

And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare  ! '  " 

i(Oat  of  Scrtpture»  neither  man  nor  panics.     We  slull  say  not  a  word  of 

woman,  we  believe,  can  bear  to  read  the  imothering  of  Desdemona«     Call 

of  Jephtba*8  daughter.     Ipbigenia  at  them   saorifices — not    murders — but 

Auiis  is  a  spectacle  from  which  we  sbuiider.     In  Rome  a  father's  power 

avert  our  ejes— and  thinking  of  it»  we  was  great— and  sacred  in  his  soul  the 

could  almost    pardon    Clytemoeatra  virginity  of  a  daughter.     SUvery  and 

for  dispatching  Agamemnon.     Bru-  pollution  are  in  themselves  wnrse  than 

tus  condemns  his  sons  to  death  with  death— and  we  do  not  c«ind«mn  Vir- 

fihut  doors — to  us,  at  least,  the  court  ginius.     The  legend  accompanies  well 

that  day  is  closed.    It  is  too  horrid  for  that  of  Lucretia,  and  could  have  risen 

us  to  bear  Medea  murdering  her  cfail-  tod  prevailed  only  among  a  virtuous 

dren — for  ears  communicate  to  the  people^ 
soul    as    dismally    as    eyes — witness 

**  Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 

To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  wiih  horn  and  hide. 

Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood. 

Leaps  dowo  to  the  great  aewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  hloodU 

Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  bluck  had  laid  his  whittle  down  : 

Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown : 

And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  l)egan  to  swell, 

And  in  a  hoariie  changed  voice  he  spake,  '  Farewell,  sweet  child  f  Farewell ! 

Oh  !  how  I  loved  tny  darling  !     Though  stern  I  stiroetimts  be. 

To  (hee,  rhoo  know'nr,  I  was  not  so.      Who  could  be  bo  to  thee  ? 

And  how  my  darling  lovi-d  mr !      How  giud  she  khs  lo  hear 

My  foorstej)  on  the  thrrstiohl  when  1  r«m<'  !>»»(  k  a!»t  ypiir ! 

Anil  bow  *h*t  (iH<tfe«l  witn  plfa<«ure  ru  i>ec  rn>  I'lvie  crown. 

And  tiiok  my  isword,  mi  d  hung  it  u^,  and  hiou^hi  me  forth  my  gown  ! 

Now.  all  those  things  are  ov^r — yes.  all  thy  prr'try  ways. 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  Uys ; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  1  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return. 

Or  waich  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn* 

The  houne  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls. 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wea<th  of  Capua's  marble  halls, 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  mu^t  have  eternal  gloom, 

And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.      See  how  he  points  bis  eager  band  thi^t  way  t     * 

See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  I 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 

He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows  the  portion  of  the  slave  ; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 

Foul  outrage  which  thou  know*st  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  moie  kiss; 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this. 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.'* 

^his  is  the  only  passage  in  the  ▼©-     sense  of  the  word— pathetic.     It  is,    ^ 
lame  that  can  be  called---*'in  the  nsnal     indeed,  the  only  passage  in   wbich    * 
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Mr  Macaulay  has  sought  to  stir  up  manlyheartyiinimpeded  and  undiverted 

that  profound  emotion.    Has  he  sue-  by  any  alien  influences,  such  z^  are 

ceeded  ?    We  hesitate  not  to  say  he  but  too  apt  to  steal  in  upon  inferior 

ha8>  to  our  heart's  desire.     Pity  and  minds  when  dealing  imaginatively  with 

terror  are  both  there — but  pity  is  the  severe  trouble,  and  to  make  them  for- 

stronger ;  and,  though  we  almost  fear  get*  in  the  indulgence  of  their  own 

to  say  it^  horror  there  is  none — or,  if  self-esteem,  what  a  sacred  thing  is 

there  be»  it  subsides  wholly  towards  misery. 

the  close,  which  is  followed  by  a  feel-  In  the  hubbub  is  heard  a  father's 

ing  of  peace.     This  effect  has  been  curse — and  the  howl  of  Appius  Clan- 

wronght  simply  by  letting  the  course  dius,  mad  with  rage  and  fear,  as  Yir- 

of  the  great  natural  affections  flow  on,  ginius  strides  off  to  call  vengeance 

obedient  to  the  promptings  of  a  sound,  from  the  camp;^ 

**  By  this  the  flood  of  people  was  swollen  from  every  side, 
And  streets  and  porches  roand  were  filled  with  that  overflowing  tide; 
And  close  around  the  body  gathered  a  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 
They  brought  a  bier  and  hung  it  with  many  a  cypress  erown. 
And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her  down. 
The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl  and  sneer. 
And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  '  What  doth  this  rabble  here  ? 
Have  they  no  crafts  to  mind  at  home,  that  hitherward  they  stray  ? 
Ho !  lictors,  clear  the  market-place,  and  fetch  the  corpse  away ! ' 
Till  then  the  voice  of  pity  and  fury  was  not  loud ; 
But  a  deep  sullen  murmur  wandered  among  the  crowd. 
Like  the  moaning  noise  that  goes  before  the  whirlwind  on  the  deep^ 
Or  the  growl  of  a  fierce  watch-dog  but  half  aroused  from  sleep. 
But  when  the  lictors  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong. 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into  the  throng. 
Those  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 
That  in  the  Roman  Forum  was  never  such  a  din. 
The  wailing,  hooting,  cursing,  the  howls  of  grief  and  hate. 
Were  heard  beyond  the  Pincian  hill,  beyond  the  Latin  gate. 
But  close  around  the  body,  where  stood  the  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 
No  cries  were  there,  but  teeth  set  fast,  low  whispers,  end  black  frowns 
And  breaking  up  of  benches,  and  girding  up  of  gowns. 
'Twas  well  the  lictors  might  not  pierce  to  where  the  maiden  lay. 
Else  surely  had  they  been  all  twelve  torn  limb  from  limb  that  day. 
Right  glad  they  were  to  struggle  back,  blood  streaming  from  their  heada. 
\^ith  axes  all  in  splinters,  and  raiment  all  in  shreds, 
Then  Appius  Claudius  gnaw'd  his  lip,  and  the  blood  left  his  cheek  ; 
And  thrice  he  beckon'd  with  his  hand,  and  thrice  he  strove  to  speak ; 
And  thrice  the  tossing  Forum  set  up  a  frightful  yell. 
'  See,  see,  thou  dog  t  what  hast  thou  done ;  and  hide  thy  shame  in  hell! 
Thou  that  would'st  make  our  maidens  slaves  must  first  make  slaves  of  men. 
Tribunes !  Hurrah  for  Tribunes !  Down  with  the  wicked  Ten ! ' 
And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whizzing  through  the  air 
Pebb]es,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the  curule  chair : 
And  upon  Appius  Claudius  great  fear  and  trembling  came; 
For  never  was  a  Claudius  yet  brave  against  aught  but  shame. 
Though  the  great  houses  love  us  not,  we  own,  to  do  them  right, 
That  the  great  houses,  all  save  one,  have  borne  them  well  in  fight. 
Still  Caius  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs,  and  his  wrongs. 
His  vengeance,  and  his  mercy,  live  in  our  camp-fire  songs. 
Beneath  the  yoke  of  Furius  oft  have  Gaul  and  Tuscan  bowM  * 
And  Rome  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  herself  is  proud. 
But  evermore  a  Claudius  shrinks  from  a  stricken  field, 
And  changes  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  Claudian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  City-towers  • 
The  Claudian  yoke  was  never  press'd  on  any  necks  but  ours/ 
A  Cossus,  like  a  wild-cat,  springs  ever  at  the  face ; 
A  FaWus  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  Shouting  phase ; 
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But  the  vile  Clandian  litter,  ragiog  with  currish  spite, 

Still  yelps  and  snaps  at  those  who  runi  still  runs  from  those  who  smite. 

So  now  'twas  seen  of  Applus.     When  stones  began  to  fly, 

He  shook,  and  crouch'd,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  smote  upon  his  thigh. 

'  Kind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray  1 

Must  I  be- torn  in  pieces  ?     Home,  home,  the  nearest  way  1 ' 

While  yet  he  spake,  and  iook'd  around  with  a  bewildered  stare, 

Four  sturdy  lictors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule  chair ; 

And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on  the  right,  ^ 

Array'd  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins  girt  up  for  fight. 

But,  though  without  or  staif  or  sword,  so  furious  was  the  throng,  . 

That  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could  bring  their  lord  along. 

Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him ;  five  times  they  seized  his  gown ; 

Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got  him  down : 

And  sharper  came  the  pelting ;  and  evermore  the  yell — 

*  Tribunes !   we  will  have  Tribunes !  * — rose  with  a  louder  swell : 

And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail 

When  raves  the  Adriatic  beneath  an  Eastern  gale, 

When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of  spume. 

And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  bos  donn'd  his  veil  of  inky  gloom. 

One  stone  hit  Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath  the  ear ; 

And  ere  he  reach'd  Mount  Palatine  he  swoon'd  with  pain  and  fear. 

His  cursed  head,  that  he  was  wont  to  bold  so  high  with  pride, 

Now^  like  a  drunken  man's,  bung  down,  and  sway'd  from  side  to  side ; 

And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  brought  him  to  his  door. 

His  face  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and  clotted  gore. 

As  Appius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grandson  be. 

God  send  Rome  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me  there  to  see  1" 

No  snch  mob-orator  and  poet»  in  our  King  Pyrrhos  and  the  Tarentines,  In 
days,  have  our  Tribunes  of  the  Peo-  the  year  of  the  city  cccclxxix.  ^'  On 
pie.     Such  spokesmen  might  do  the  such  a  day,*'  says  Macanlay,  *'we  may 
state  some  mischief — haply  some  ser-  suppose  that  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
vice.     Thank  heaven^  the  history  of  of  a  Latin  poet  would  vent  itself  in  re- 
our  party  feuds  can  show  no  compa-  iterated  shouts  of  lo  Triumphe,  such 
rable  crime ;  yet  there  is  no  want  of  as  were  uttered  by  Horace  on  a  far 
fuel  in  the  annals  of  the  poor,  if  there  less  ezcitiDg  occasion,  and  in  boasts 
were  fire  to  set  it  a-blaze.      What  resembling  those  which  Virgil,  two 
mean  we  by  mob  ?   The  rabble  ?  No !  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  put  into 
The  rascal  many?  No  I  no  I  Theswi-  the  mouth  of  Anchises.    The  supe* 
nish  multitude  ?  No!  no  I  no!   Burke  riority  of  some  foreign  nation,  and  es- 
never  in  all  his  days  called  the  lower  pecially  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  lazy  arts 
orders  of  Parisians,  at  any  period  of  of  peace,  would  be  admitted  with  dis- 
the  Revolution,  '<  the  swinish  multi-  dainful  candour ;    but  pre-eminence 
tude."     His  words  are,  ^  that  swinbh  in  all  the  qualities  which  fit  a  people 
multitude" — at  one  particular  hour,  to  subdue  and  govern  mankind,  would 
a  multitude  of  wild,  two-legged  ani-  be  claimed  for  the  Romans.** 
mals,  dancing,  aH  drunk  with  blood.        Yes,  say  we,  the  mighty  effects  of 
round  a  pole  surmounted  with  the  imagination  may  be  observed  in  the 
bright- haired  head  of  a  princess,  who  lofty  patriotism  of  that  great  Republic, 
bad  all  her  life  been  a  sister  of  charity  which  rose  from  such  small  beginnings, 
to  the  poor.     Mob  is  ino^iV^.     It  mat-  and  at  length  looked  down  from  its  seven 
ters  not  much  how  it  is  composed,  billson  a  conquered  world.  AmoDgher 
provided  only  it  be  of  the  common  noble  warriors,  the  sublime  idea  of 
run  of  men  and  women,  and  that  they  mighty  Rome  seemed  almost  to  justify 
have,  or  think  they  have,  wrongs  to  and  consecrate  the  deeds  she  com- 
be redressed  or  avenged.  manded,  and  the  iniquitous  wars  that 
But  let  us  compose  ourselves  with  were  to  extend  her  destined  glory, 
the  "Prophecy  of  Capys** — a  Lay  sung  Though    continually   in    arms,    her 
at  the  Banquet  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  children  seldom  fought  to  defend  their 
day  when  Manins  Curius  Dentatus,  country ;  their  battles  were  waged  to 
a  second  time  Consul,  triumphed  over  yoke  people  after  people  to  the  car  of 
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her  triamphs.  Men  jnst,  and  wlse« 
and  irirtuotts,  and  kind,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life,  went  forth  as  the 
willing  servants  of  her  ambitious  great- 
ness ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  long- 
continued  victory «  felt  their  spirits 
elated  and  sustained  by  love  of  that 
country^  which  knew  no  law  bat  the 
de&ire  of  still- spreading  dominion. 
Their  justice  and  their  wisdom  lay 
prostrate  under  the  delusive  imagina- 
tion of  a  sacred  right  in  that  country 
to  command  their  obedience—under 
the  belief  that  the  gods  befriended, 
and  fate  had  decreed  her  greatness. 
They  bowed  down,  in  the  worship  of 
their  souls,  before  that  majestic  great- 
ness  which  was  to  overshadow  land 
after  land  ;  and  knew  of  no  right  vio- 
lated, and  no  duty  left  undone,  while 
keeping  their  allegiance,  they  obeyed 
her  tierce  mandates  to  subdue  or  to 
destroy.  One  image  was  iiv  their 
souls :  Rome,  great  and  glorious,  ful- 
filling her  conquering  destinies.  To 
that  they  devoted  their  unprized  life. 
In  that  they  were  content  to  find  their 
perpetual  fame.  In  that  they  accom- 
plished the  law  of  their  severe  and 
arduous  virtue.  When  we  remember 
what  men  they  were  whom  that  high 
and  *'  palmy  state"  sent  forth  to  exe- 
cute her  triumphs,  our  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder,  in  contemplating  the 
lof'y  character  of  their  invincible 
Buuls ;  when  we  consider  in  what  ser- 
vice they  grew  to  their  lofty  stature, 
our  wonder  is  augmented ;  but  it  may 
cease,  if  we  cousider  the  power  which 
imagination  may  hold  over  the  whole 
spirit  of  a  magnanimous  and  mighty 
people ;  and  when  we  consider  what 
was  that  awful  idea  of  their  country, 
which  held  bound,  as  under  a  spells  the 
imagination  of  the  whole  Roman  race. 
Their  great  poet  has,  indeed,  admirably 
expressed  the  conception  of  this  never- 
forgotten  principle  of  Roman  minds, 
this  ruling  purpose  and  belief  of  their 
spirits  through  all  time,  when  he  has 
led  the  founder  of  the  line  into  the 
shades,  and  there  his  father,  the  old 
Anchises,  shows  him  the  future  heroes 
of  his  race,  the  spirits  of  the  unborn 
warriors  of  Rome,  and,  prophetically 
describing  their  Came,  he  breaks  out 
At  last  into  an  inspired  exclamation 
irhich  might  seem  as  directing,  with 
oracular  power  and  preternatural  com* 
mand,  the  spirit  of  their  deeds  through 
their  victorious  career  of  ages  to 
come. 


Laifi  o/Andent  Rome. 
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**  Ta  regere  Imperlo  popidos,  Romane, 

memento. 
Hae  tibi  erant  artes;  paeis<(ae  Imponere 

morem,  . 

PSrcere  subjectls,  et  debellare  saperbos." 

This  conception  of  the  City  of 
Mars,  as  of  a  power  endowed  for  con- 
quest and  dominion,  seems  to  haye 
been  perpetually  present  to  the  ima- 
gination of  those  great  spirits,  and  to 
have  transformed  the  virtue  of  their 
heroie  patriotism,  into  the  service  of  a 
gigantic  and  nnprineipled  ambition. 

Perhaps  the  •«  Propbeey  of  Capys"  •, 
is    the    loftiest    Lay    of  the    Four.  ; 
The  child  of  Mars,  and  foster-son  of 
the  she- wolf,  is  wonderfully  well  ex-   < 
hibited  throughout  in  his  hereditary  \ 
qualities ;  and  grandly  in  the  Triumph,   ' 
where  the  exultation  breaks  through, 
that  all  this  gold  and  silver  is  sub- 
servient to  the  Roman  steel — all  the 
skill  and  craft  of  refinement  and  in- 
genuity must  obey  the  voice  of  Roman 
▼alour.     There  are  many  such  things 
scattered  up  and  down  Horace's  Odes; 
but  we  can  scarcely  remember  any 
that  are  more  spirited,  nsoro  raey,  or 
mors  charact eristic,  than  these  Lays; 
and  perhaps  the  nobility  of  the  early 
Roman  character  is  as  fondly  admtrtd 
and  fitly  appreciated  by  an  Eoglidi 
freeman,  as  by  a  courtier  of  thm  reign 
of  Augustus. 

^  Thine,  Romaa,  it  the  pilan : 

Roman,  the  a  word  is  thine. 
The  eves  trt* nch,  the  hrUtling  moniid. 

The  legion  s  order'd  Hoe ; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  trianph. 

Which,  with  their  laarellM  train. 
Move  slowly  up  the  ahouting  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 

**  Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Volseiaa 

Shall  vail  his  lofty  hrow : 
Soft  Capua's  curled  resellers 

Before  thy  chain  shall  bow  : 
The  Lneomoes  of  Arnus 

Shall  quake  thy  rods  to  see; 
And  the  proud  Samnit«*B  heart  of  steel 

Shall  yield  to  only  thee. 

'^  The  Gaul  shall  come  against  thee 
From  the  land  of  tnow  and  night ; 

Thou  ahalt  give  hi«  fair-hairM  armies 
To  the  raven  and  the  kite. 

'*  The  Greek  shall  cone  against  thee, 

The  coaqneror  of  the  EaaC. 
Beride  hiss  stalks  to  haltle 

The  huge  earih-shahing  btast. 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 
*  With  all  Its  guards  doth  stand. 
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TiM  beaflt  wbo  bath  between  bii  tyts 

The  MTpeDt  for  a  band. 
Fim  nwreb  Ihc  bold  EpirotM^ 

W«dged  cIoM  vith  ihickl  and  sp««r  \ 
And  the  raaks  of  faUe  ToreDiam 

Are  gliuering  ia  th«  rear. 

''  The  ranks  of  faUe  Tarantnin 

Like  hunted  sheep  shall  fly : 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Shall  round  their  standards  die : 
And  A  Pennine's  grey  vultures 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  fat  and  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth-shaking  beast. 

''  Hurrah !  for  the  good  weapons 

That  keep  the  War  .god's  land. 
Hurrah  I  for  Rome's  stout  pilum 

In  a  stout  Roman  hand. 
Hurrah  !  for  Rome's  short  broadsword, 

That  through  the  thiek  array 
Of  levelled  spears  and  sorried  shields 

^ews  deep  its  gory  way. 

"  Hurrah  I  for  the  great  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah !  for  the  wan  csptives 

That  pass  in  endless  file. 
Ho !  bold  Epirotes,  whither 

Hath  the  Red  King  taVn  flight? 
Ho  1  dogs  of  falsa  Tarentum, 

Is  not  the  gown  wa«h*d  white? 

"  Hurrah  !  for  the  great  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah !  for  the  rich  dye  of  Tyre, 

And  the  fine  web  of  Nile, 
The  helmets  ^ay  with  plumage 

Toru  from  the  pheasant's  wings, 
The  belts  set  thick  with  starry  gems 

That  shone  on  Indian  kings, 
The  urns  of  massy  silver. 

The  gobleU  rough  with  gold. 
The  many-colour'd  tablets  bright 

With  loves  and  wars  of  old. 
The  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles, 

The  brass  that  seems  to  speak ; — 
Such  cunning  they  who  dwell  on  high 

Have  given  unto  the  Greek. 

**  Hurrah !  for  Manius  Curiui, 

The  bravest  son  of  Rome, 
Thrice  in  utmost  need  sent  forth, 

Thrice  drawn  in  triumph  home. 
Weave,  weave  for  Manius  Curius 

The  third  embroider'd  gown  : 
Make  ready  the  third  lofty  car^ 

And  twine  the  third  green  erown ; 
And  yoke  the  steeds  of  Rosea 

With  necks  like  a  bended  bow ; 
And  deck  the  bull,  Mevania'sbull, 

The  bull  as  white  as  snow. 


**  Blest  and  tbriee  Mast  tha  Roman 

Who  W69M  Rome's  brightest  day, 
Wbo  sees  that  long  victorious  pemp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum, 

And  round  the  Suppliant's  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitollan  Jove. 

"  Then  where,  o'er  two  bright  havens. 

The  towers  of  Corinth  frown ; 
Where  the  gigantic  King  of  Day 

On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ; 
Where  soft  Orontes  murmurs 

Beneath  the  laurel  shades  \ 
Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  length 

Of  dark- red  colonnades ; 
Where  in  the  still  deep  water, 

Shelter'd  from  waves  and  blasts, 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  Northern  ice ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  morning-land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice ; 
Where  Alias  flings  his  shadow 

Far  o'er  the  Western  fuam. 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 

The  mighty  name  of  Rome." 

It  18  a  great  merit  of  these  poems, 
that  they  are  free  from  ambition  or 
exaggeration.  Nothing  seems  over- 
done—no tawdry  piece  of  finery  dis- 
figures the  simplicity  of  the  plan  that 
has  been  chosen.  They  seem  to  have 
been  framed  with  creat  artlstical  skill 
—with  much  self-denial,  and  absti- 
nence ffum  any  thing  incongruous-^ 
and  with  a  very  successful  imitatiun 
of  the  effects  uitended  to  he  repre- 
sented. Yet  every  here  and  there 
images  of  beauty,  and  expressions  of 
feeling,  are  thrown  out  that  are  wholly 
independent  of  Rome  or  the  Romans, 
and  that  appeal  to  the  widest  sensibi- 
lities of  the  human  heart.  In  point 
of  homeliness  of  thought  and  language, 
there  is  often  a  boldness  which  none 
but  a  man  conscious  of  great  powers 
of  writing  would  have  ventured  to 
show. 

In  these  rare  qualities,  **  The  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome"  resemble  Lock- 
hart's  "  Spanish  Ballads,**  which  must 
have  been  often  ringing  in  Macaulay*s 
ears,  since  first  he  caught  their  in- 
spiring music  more  than  twenty  years 
ago— when,  **  like  a  burnished  fiy  in 
pride  of  May,**  he  bounced  through 
the  open  windows  of  **  Knight*8 
Quarterly    Magazine."     Two    such 
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▼olnmes  all  a  Bnmmer*8  day  you  may 
seek  without  finding  among  the  works  I 
of  **  our  Young  Poets.*'  People  do 
not  eali  Lockhart  and  Macaulay  poets 
at  all — ^for  both  hare  acquired  an  in- 
▼eterate  habit  of  writing  prose  in  pre* 
ference  to  yerse«  and  first-rate  prose 
too ;  but  then  the  genius  of  the  one 
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man  is  as  different  as  may  be  from 
that  of  the  other — agreeing,  howeTer, 
in  this,  that  each  ezliibits  bone  and 
muscle  sufficients  if  equitably  distribn- 
ted  among  ten  **  Young  Poets*"  to  tet 
them  up  among  the  **  rural  Tiilagte** 
as  strong  men,  who  might  eyen  oeea- 
sionally  exhibit  in  booths  as  giants. 
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Communes,  rise  of  the,  in  France,  539. 

Confucius,  sentences  of,  from  Schiller,  589. 

Com  Question,  review  of  the,  271. 

Cranes  of  Ibycns,  the,  from  Schiller,  752. 

Dance,  the,  from  Schiller,  297. 

Dandy,  the  Ancient,  Chap.  I.  590— 
Chap.  11.  595-.Chap.  III.  600. 

Dennis  on  Shakspere,  368. 

Dickens's  American  Notes  for  General 
Circulation,  review  of,  783. 

Diego  Leon,  379. 

Dithyramb,  from  Schiller,  581. 

Diver,  the,  from  Schiller,  287. 

Don  Carlos,  the  last  days  of,  498. 

Doom  of  the  Mirror,  the,  by  B.  Simmofls, 
498. 

Duel,  the,  an  incident  of  the  Carlist  war, 
380. 

Early  Reading,  Recollections  of,  a  Psy- 
chological Curiosity,  299. 

El  Empecinado,  passages  in  the  career 
of.  Part  III.  the  Betrayal,  75. 

Elopement,  the,  an  adventure  in  Old 
Caatile,  312. 

Employer  and  the  Employed,  the,  642. 

Exhibitions,  the  Royal  Academy's,  23 — 
continued,  319 — the  British  Inititn" 
tion,  329. 

Europe,  Alison*s  History  of,  during  the 
French  BevolutioD,  Vol.  X.  reviewed, 
419. 
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Evening,  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  296. 

Expectation,  the,  from  the  German  of 
Schiller,  294. 

Ferrara,  166— Taaso's  Priion  at,  169. 

F^ies  and.  DiYersions  among  the  BasqaeB^ 
499. 

Feudalism,  Reign  of,  in  France^  531. 

Florence,  485  —  the  prison,  489  —  the 
madhouse,  491 — ambassador's  party  at, 
494. 

Foreign  Trade,  462. 

Forum  of  Women,  from  .Schiller,  761. 

Four  Axes  of  the  World,  the,  from  Schil- 
ler, 582! 

France,  Michelet's  History  of.  Part  1. 
386  >- Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
system  of  slavery,  388  —  intellectual 
condition  of  the  province,  391 — the 
FrankH,  392  —  the  slussard  kings ; 
mayor  of  the  palace,  395 — Part  H. 
Charlemasr»e,  530 — the  reign  of  feu- 
diiliiim,  531 — revival  of  the  monarchy, 
533 — crusade  ag-iinst  the  Albigenses, 
534 — St  Louie,  537 — the  Communes, 
53i;. 

Fridotin  ;  or,  the  Message  to  the  Forge, 
from  Schiller,  576. 

Funerals,  87. 

Girandola,  the,  40S. 

Glove,  the,  a  tale,  from  Schiller,  287. 

Greatness  of  Creation,  the,  from  Schiller, 
751. 

Greece,  present  state  of,  120. 

Greek  Revolution^  an  adventure  during 
the,  668. 

Hero  and  Leander,  a  ballad  from  Schiller, 
569. 

History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Re- 
volution, tiy  Archibald  Alison,  Vol.  X. 
Review  of,  419. 

History  of  Inmue,  Michelet's,  Part  1. 386. 
Part  II  630       See  Fiance. 

Homer's  Hymns,  transhiiiotis  of  by  the 
SkHtch«r.  Hymn  to  M.irs,  139 — to 
Diana,  ib. — to  Minerva,  140^to  Juno, 
ib. — to  Ceres,  ib.*~to  ihe  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  ib. — to  Hercules,  ih..— lo  Hermes, 
141 — to  VuUan.  ib. — Apollo,  ih.— 
Neptune,  ib. — «1ove,  ib. — tu  the  Moses 
and  Apollo,  142 — to  Aphrodite,  ib. — 
to  Selene  or  Luna,  154 — to  the  Sons 
of  Jove,  Castor  and  Pollux,  ib. 

Honours,  from  the  German  of  Schiller, 
453. 

Hope,  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  452. 

Hostage,  the,  a  Ballad,  from  Schiller,  756. 

Human  Sacrifices  in  India,  177. 

Hymns  of  Homer,  translations  of,  by  the 
Sketcher,  139,  154.      See  Homer. 

Imaginary  Conversation,  by  Walter  Sa- 
vage Landor,  687. 

Immutable^  the,  from  Schiller,  453. 

Incident  on  the  Road  in  Spain,  502. 

Income  Tax,  the,  An  Excellent  New  Song. 
284. 


Income  Tax  Act,  defence  of  the,  146. 

India,  Human  Sacrifices  in,  177 — Review 
of  the  state  of,  100. 

Indian's  Death  Song,^he,  from  Schiller, 
765. 

Italy,  Sketches  of.  Part  V.  Verona,  159 — 
the    Open    Theatre,    ib. — the    Amphi- 
theatre, 160— La  Porta  Stnpa,  162 — 
Vicenxa  and   Palladio,     163 — Mantua, 
164— Modena,     165— Ferrara,     166— 
Tasso's  prison,  169 — the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena'i    country  •house,    170  —  Padua, 
Church  of  St  Anthony,  172— St  Jua- 
tiua,   173 — the  Circus  Maximus,  174 — 
the  University,   ib.— *-the    Botanic   Gar- 
den, 175— Part  VIII.  Florence,  485— 
the   Prison,    489 — the  madhouse,  491 
— Amba8i>ador*s    party,    494 — Visit    to 
an  antiquary  of  distinction,  497 — Pait 
IX.     A  Naples  day,  655 — Coiners,  old 
and   new,    656 — More   dealers.   658— 
the  musuem, — Gems,  660  —  Painting, 
662 — Sculpture,  6G3— Eayptiaca,  665 
— Coins,  666 — Glass,  ib Vases,  667. 

Jamit^ son's  Scuttish  Dictionarv,  review  of, 
6L 

Jesuits  at  Rome,  the,  404. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  by  William 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  rfview  of,  120. 

Key,  the,  from  the  German  of  Schiller, 
453. 

Khonds,  manners  and  habits  of  the,  177. 

Knight  of  Togyeoburg,  the,  from  Schiller, 
287. 

Knights  of  St  John,  the,  from  Schiller, 
582. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  Imaginary  Con- 
versation by,  687. 

Lay  of  the  L«>diiue.  a,  640. 

L»y  of  the  Mountains,  the,  from  Schill«r, 
166. 

Lavs  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  T.  B.  Macau- 
lay,  review  of,  802. 

League's  Revenge,  the,  542. 

Letter  from  Gilbert  Young  on  the  Colo- 
nization of  Cabttl,  155. 

Light  and  Colour,  from  Schiller,  453— 
and  Warmth,  from  the  same,  455. 

Lines  upon  Letters,  by  B.  Simmons,  73. 

London,  the  World  of.  Part  MIL  Walk- 
ing  the  Hospiuls,  85 — Funerals,  87  — 
the  Stomachs  of  London,  89 — a  Mir- 
ror of  Magistrates,  92 — Westminster 
Hall,  98. 

London,  the  Stranger  in,  a  Tale,  740. 

Longing,  the,  from  Schiller,  296. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rora«|,  re- 
view of,  802. 

Macbeth,  Critique  on,  368. 

Maiden  from  Afar,  the,  from  Sefailler, 
581. 

Maiden's  Lament,  the,  fron  Schiller,  447. 

Maitre  d*  Armes,  Paasage  in  the  Life  ef  ai» 
565. 

Mantua,  164. 
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Merivale  oa  ColoniM  and  Colonisation, 

Review  of,  206. 
MicbeUt'a   History  of    France,   Port   I. 

386^Part  II.  530. 
Middleton'a  Lift  of  Cicoro,  Strictures  on, 

4. 
MioM,  on  the  Rent  of,  467. 
Minna,  from  SehiUer,  762. 
Mirror  of  Magistrate!,  a,  92. 
Modene,  165— .country  houie  of  Ihe  Duke 

of.  170. 
Modern  Greece,  120. 
Monarefay,  ReviTal  of  the,  in  France,  533. 
Municipalitieiy  Aise  of  the,   in   France, 

539. 
Mnre's  Journal  of  &  Tour  in  Greece,  re- 
view of,  120. 
Museum,  the  Naples — Gems,  660 — Paint- 
ings. 662— Sculpture,  663— Kgyptiaoa, 
665 -.Coins  and    gloss,    666— Vases, 
667. 
My  Bfilief,  from  Schiller.  463. 
>laples,  s  day  at,  655 — Coiners,  old  and 
new,  656 — more  dealers,  ib.-— the  mu« 
seum,  660. 
Norman  Con«cript,  the,  by  Delts,  262. 
Northern  Circuit,  the,  No.  V.  354. 
Padua,  172— Church  of  St   Authony  at, 
ib. — its  Circus  Muxitiius,  174 — Univer- 
sity, ib. —  Botanic  Garden,  175. 
Painting!,  Notices  of,  in  the  Eihibitions, 
23,    319— in    the    British    lastitution, 
329. 
Palestine,  Poems  on,  224. 
Pan,  a  Pastoral,  r**vi«w  of,  227. 
Parliament,  the  Session  of,  reviewed,  143 
— proitpects  at  its  opening,  ib. — policy 
and  position  of  the  Ministry  during,  144 
— their  measures  contrsi»ted  with  those 
of  the  Whigs  145 — paaaiDg  of  the  In* 
•come  Tax  Act,  146 — and  of  the  Tariff 
Act,  148 — g^-neral  summary  of  its  re- 
sults, ib.— advantages  resulting  from  it 
to  the  crown,  ib. — to  public  credit,  150 
—increased    agricultural    and    colonial 
protection,  ib. — contrasted  with  those 
of  Whig  ascendency,  151. 
Pas*age  in  the  Life  of  a  Maitre  d'Armes, 

565. 
"Pan^afie*  in  the  Career  of  £1  Empecinado, 

Part  HI.  the  Bftrayal,  75. 
Peel,   Sir  Robert,  Interview  of  with   the 

Anti-Corn- Law  Deputation,  27. 
Peel's  Christian  Pilgrim,  review  of,  225. 
Pegasus  in  Harness,  from  Schiller,  763. 
PhiloBOphers,  from  Schiller,  759. 
Philosophical  Egoist,  from  Schiller,  456. 
Pictures  by  Old  Masters,  the,  in  the  Bri- 
tish Institution,  334. 
Pilgrim,  the,  from  Schiller,  447. 
Playing  Infant,  the,  from  Schiller,  761 . 
Poems  on  Palestine,  224. 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  see  Schiller. 
Poet  to  his    Friends,  the,  from   Schilleri 
i;    295. 
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Poetry,  Lines  open  Letters,  by  B.  Sim- 
mons,   73  —  Translations    of    Homer  a 

Hymns,  by  the  Sketcher,  139,  154 

the  Income  Tax,  235  —  the  Norman 
Conscript,  by  Delta,  262— >Poems  and 
Ballads  of  Schiller,  translated.  Part  1. 
285— Part  IL  446  — Part  IH.  569— 
Part  IV.  751 — the  Doom  of  the  Mir- 
ror, by  B.Simmons,  397— two  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Xenophon,  by  the  same,  400 
—a  Lay  of  the  League,  640* — Versea 
writteu  after  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Grave 
of  Scott,  716. 
Political    Economy,   Ricardo*s.     See  Ri^ 

cardo. 
Pompeii  and   Hercalaneam,  from  Schil- 
ler, 454. 
Pompey,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  11. 
Pope's  Benediction,  the,  406. 
Proflts  and  Wages,  460. 
Punch    Song,    from     Schiller,   760 — the 

same  to  be  sung  in  the  North,  ib. 
Pyramids,  a  Record  of  the,  reviewed,  113. 
Reade's  Record  of  the  Pyramids,  review  of. 

113. 
Recullections  of  a  Ramble   through    the 
Basque    Provinces   in    1836-7,   200— 
Mdrtin  Zurbano,  ib. — Auxiliary  Portu- 
guese Troops  and  Militnry  Punishment, 
202— Garrison    Teriullas,    204— Part 
II.    Diego   Leon ;     the    Hussars    de    la 
Prince»a,  379 -a  Duel,  380— Plunder 
and    PilUg*-,  384— Part   III    the  last 
days  of  Don  Carlos,  498.— Village  Fetes 
and  Diversions  of  ihe  Basques,  499 — an 
Eyrie,  501 — an  Incident  on  the  Road, 
502. 
Recollections  of  Early  Reading ;  a  psy- 
chological curiosity  communicated  by  a 
country  magistrate,  299. 
Recollections  of  the  Carnival,  405. 
Rent,  Exposition  or,  349. 
Reviews — Jsmlpson's  Scottish  Dictionary, 
61  —  Thomson's     Seasons     illustrated, 
74— Record  of  the   Pyramids,  113 — 
Mure*s  Tour  in  Greece,  120— Merivale 
on  Colonies,  206 — Poems  on  Palestine, 
225 — Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Vol, 
X.,  419 — Reynolds's  Discourses,  by  Bur- 
nt* t,    767 — Dickens's  American  Notes, 
783 — Macau'ay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
802. 
Revolt  of  the  Workers,  the,  642. 
Reynolds's,  Sir  Joshua,  Discourses,  edited 

by  Burnet,  review  of,  767, 
Ricsrdo  Made  Easy ;  or,  What  is  the  Ra- 
dical  Difference  between    Ricardo  and 
Adam  Smith  ?  Part  I.  338 — on  value, 
343— on  rent,  349— Part  II.  457— on 
the  rent   of  mines,   ib.  -^  profits    and 
wages,  460— on  foreign  trade,   462 — 
effects  of  accumulation  on  profits  and 
interest,  464— Part  111.  718. 
Rlog  of  Poly  crates,  the,  from  Schiller,  450, 
Riots,  review  of  the,  410. 
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Riplj  HaU,  a  tale,  470^Chsp.  U.  474— 
Chap.  III.  481. 

Roamiogs  in  Rome,  Part  IL  the  JesuiU, 
^  Te  Demn/'  and  our  tiedium,  404— 
recollections  of  the  camtval,  405 — the 
Pope's  benediction,  406 — the  girandola, 
408.. 

Royal  Academy,  ezliibition  of  the,  23. 

6t  Louis,  537. 

Schiller,  the  poems  and  ballads  of,  trans- 
lated. No.  I.  introduction,  285  — the 
diver,  287-— the  glove,  290-.the  knight 
of  Toggenburg,  291~the  secret,  293 
— the  expectation,  294 — ^the  poet  to  his 
firiends.  295 — evening,  296 — the  long- 
ing, ib. — the  dance,  297 — the  sharing 
of  the  earth,  298.  No.  II.  the  Alp 
hunter,  446 — the  maiden's  lament,  447 
— ^the  pilgrim,  ib.— the  veiled  image  at 
Sais,  448— the  ring  of  Polycrates,  450 

'  ^Hope,  452 — the  sexes,  ib. — honours, 
453<— the  child  in  the  cradle,  ib — the 
Immutable,  ib.'v-Wisdomand  Prudence, 
ib.|— light  and  colour,  ib. — my  belief, 
ib. — to  the  astronomer,  ib. — the  key,  ib. 
—Pompeii  and  Herculanenm,  454— 
light  and  warmth,  455 — breadth  and 
depth,  ib. — the  philosophical  egoist, 
456 — Wisdom,  ib. — the  alternative,  ib. 
— Kant  and  his  interpreter*,  ib.  No. 
III.  Hero  and  Leander,  569— Cassan- 
drs,  573— FridoUu,  576— the  Maiden 
from  afar,  581 — Dithyramb,  ib.— the 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  582 — the 
Knights  of  St  John,  ib. — the  four  ages 
of  the  world,  ib.— the  walk,  584 — sen- 
tences of  Confucius,  589.  No.  IV.  the 
greatness  of  creation,  751 — the  youth 
by  the  brook,  752 — ^the  cranes  of  Iby- 
cus,  ib. — the  hostage,  756  —  philoso- 
phers, 759 — ^punch  song,  760 — punch 
song  to  be  sung  in  the  North,  ib. — the 
playing  infant,  761— the  forum  of 
women,  ib. — to  — — ,  ib. — Minna,  762 
— Pegasus  in  harness,  763 — the  Indian's 
death-song,  765 — ^the  lay  of  the  moun- 
tain, 766. 

Scott's  Grave,  Verses  written  after  a  Pil- 
grimage to,  715. 

Secret,  the,  from  Schiller,  297. 

Sentences  of  Confucius,  from  Schiller, 
589. 

Session  of  Parliament,  see  Parliament. 

Sexes,  the,  from  Schiller,  452. 

Shakspere,  Dennis  on,  368. 

Sharing  of  the  Earth,  the,  from  Schiller,298. 

Simmons,  B.,  Lines  upon  Letters  by,  73 
—Doom  of  the  Mirror  by,  397 — Two 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Xenophon  by, 
400. 


Sketcher,  the,   Tranalationa  of  Honet'a 

Hymns  by,  139, 154. 
Sketches  of  Italy,  No.  V.  Verona,  159— 
Vicenza  and  Palladio,  163— Mantna, 
164— Modena,  165 — Ferrara,  166 — 
Tasso*s  Prison,  169— Padua,  172.— 
Part  Vin.  Florence,  485.  —  Part  IX. 
Naples,  655— 'its  moseum,  660. 

Smith,  Adam,  comparison  of,  with  Rieardo, 
Part  1. 338.— Part  II.  457.— Part  III. 
718. 

Space,  from  Schiller,  589. 

Stomachs  of  London,  the,  89. 

Stranger  in  London,  the,  a  tale,  740. 

T.  C.  L.,  Verses  by,  written  after  a  Pilgri- 
mage  to  the  Grave  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
715. 

Tariff,  the  New,  148. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  illustrate^  hy  the 
Etching  Club,  review  of,  674. 

Time,  from  Schiller,  589* 

To y  from  Schiller,  761. 

Turkish  History,  Chapters  of,  No.  VIII. 
Barbarossa  of  Algiers,  184. 

Two  Guides  of  Life,  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  from  Schiller,  582. 

Two  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Xenophon,  by 
B.  Simmons,  Scene  1st,  400 — Scene 
2d,  402. 

Value,  Exposition  of,  343. 

Veiled  Image  at  Sais,  the,  from  Schiller, 
448. 

Verona,  159 — its  theatre,  ib. — and  am- 
phitheatre, 160. 

Verses  written  after  a  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Grave  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  715. 

Vicenza,  163. 

Visit  to  a  distinguished  Antiquary,  494. 

Walk,  the,  from  Schiller,  584. 

Walking  the  Hospitals,  85. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  Sketch  of  the  Career 
of,  606. 

Westminster  Hall,  98. 

Why  not  Colonize  Cabool  ?  1 55. 

Wllkie,  Sir  David,  the  Works  of,  329. 

'Wisdom,  from  Schiller,  456. 

Wisdom  and  XVudence,  from  Schiller, 
453. 

World  of  London,  the.  Part  XI If. 
Walking  the  Hospitals,  85 — Funerals, 
87 — the  Stomachs  of  London,  89 — a 
Mirror  of  Magistrates,  92 — Westmin- 
ster Hall,  98. 

Xenophon,  Two  Scenes  in  the  Life  of,  by 
B.  Simmons,  Scene  1. 400—11.  402 

Young,  Gilbert,  Letter  from,  on  the  Co- 
lonization of  Cabool,  155. 

Youth  by  the  Brook,  from  Schiller,  752. 

Zurbano,  MarUn,  200. 
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